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PREFACE, 


oa 


EVEN whole years have passed since the publication of 
my Commentar aber den Psalter (2 vols. 1859-60), and 
during this period large and important contributions have been 
made towards the exposition of the Psalms. Of Hupfeld’s 
Commentary the last two volumes (vol. iii., 1860; vol. iv., 1862) 
have appeared since the completion of my own. Hitzig’s 
(1835-36) has appeared in a new form (2 vols. 1863-65), 
enriched by the fruit of nearly thirty years’ progressive study. 
And the Commentary of Ewald has taken the field for the 
third time (1866), with proud words scorning down all fellow- 
workers, in order that all honour may be given to itself alone. 
In addition to these, Bottcher’s Neue Kritische Aehrenlese, 
issued by Miihlau after the author’s death, has furnished valu- 
able contributions towards the exposition of the Psalms (Abth. 
2, 1864); Von Ortenberg in the department of textual criti- 
cism (Zur Textkrittk der Psalmen, 1861), and Kurtz in that of 
theology (Zur Theologie der Psalmen, in the Dorpater Zeitschrift, 
1864-65), have promoted the interpretation of the Psalms; and 
side by side with these, Bohl’s Zwdlf Messianische Psalmen 
(“Twelve Messianic Psalms,” 1862) and Kamphausen’s ex- 
position of the Psalms in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk (1863) also claim 
attention. 

I had therefore no lack of external inducements for the 
revision of my own Commentary; but I was also not uncon- 
scious of its defects. Despite all this, Hupfeld’s inconsiderate 
and condemnatory judgment caused me paip- In an essay 
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on the faithful representation of the text of the Old Testament 
according to the Masora (Lutherische Zeitschrift, 1863) I inci- 
dentally gave expression to this feeling. On the 20th of 
October 1863 Hupfeld wrote to me, “I have only just seen 
your complaint of my judgment at the close of my work on 
the Psalms. The complaint is so gentle in its tone, it partakes 
so little of the bitterness of my verdict, and at the same time 
strikes chords that are not yet deadened within me, and which 
have not yet forgotten how to bring back the echo of happier 
times of common research and to revive the feeling of gratitude 
for faithful companionship, that it has touched my heart and 
conscience.” He closes his letter with the hope that he may 
one day have an opportunity of expressing publicly how that 
harsh and untempered judgment is now repugnant to his own 
feelings. Up to the present time I have made no use what- 
ever of this letter. I regarded it as a private matter between 
ourselves. Since, however, Riehm has transferred that judg- 
ment unaltered to the second edition of the first volume of the 
Commentary of Hupfeld, I owe it not to myself alone, but also 
to him who is since deceased, to explain that this has not been 
done in accordance with his wish. 

Hitzig’s new Commentary has been of the greatest service 
to me in the revision and re-working of my own. In it I found 
mine uniformly taken into account from beginning to end, 
either with or without direct mention, and subjected to severe 
but kindly-disposed criticism; and here and there not without 
a ready recognition of the scientific advance which could not 
but be observed in it. In comparison with such an unmerciful 
judgment as that which Hupfeld pronounced upon me, and 
which Ewald a few years later with very similar language pro- 
nounced upon him, I here met with reasonable criticism of the 
matter, and, notwithstanding the full consciousness of the 
thoroughly original inquirer, an appreciation of the toil be- 
stowed by others upon their work. 

I am the more encouraged to hope that all those who do not 
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hold scientific love of truth and progress to be the exclusive 
privilege of their own tendencies, will find in this new thoroughly 
revised edition of my Commentary much that is instructive, and 
much that is more correctly apprehended. The fact that I 
have still further pressed the Oriental learning of Fleischer 
and Wetzstein into the service of Biblical science will not be 
unwelcome to my readers. But that I have also laid Jewish 
investigators under contribution is due to my desire to see the 
partition wall between Synagogue and Church broken down. 
The exposition of Scripture has not only to serve the Church 
of the present, but also to help in building up the Church 
of the future. In this spirit I commend the present work 
to the grace and blessing of the God of the history of re- 
demption. 
DELITzsoB 
ERLANGEN, 7th July 1867. 


NOTE ON 71". 


Jahve is (1) the traditional pronunciation, and (2) the pro- 
nunciation to be presupposed in accordance with the laws of 
formation and of vowel sounds. It is the traditional, for 
Theodoret and Epiphanius transcribe "Ia8é. The mode of 
pronunciation "Aid (not ’Ia8d), on the contrary, is the repro- 
duction of the form of the name n', and the mode of pronun- 
ciation "Iam of the form of the name 1m, which although 
occurring only in the Old Testament in composition, had once, 
according to traces that can be relied on, an independent 
existence. Also the testimonies of the Talmud and post- 
talmudical writings require the final sound to be 7, and the 
corresponding name by which God calls Himself, mn, is 
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authentic security for this ending. When it is further con- 
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sidered that 11° (whence %) according to analogous contractions 
has grown out of 77, and not out of M7, and that the Hebrew 
language exhibits no proof of any transition from  — to 1— 
which would not at the same time be a transition from the 
masculine to the feminine, it must be conceded that the pro- 
nunciation Jahve is to be regarded as the original pronunciation. 
The mode of pronunciation Jehova has only come up within 
the last three hundred years; our own “Jahava” [in the 
first edition] was an innovation. We now acknowledge the 
patristic "IaBé, and hope to have another opportunity of sub- 
stantiating in detail what is maintained in this prefatory note, 


NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Any justification of the retention of the exact orthography of 
the author, explained above, ought to be needless, The J has 
been retained, inasmuch as this representative of the Hebrew 
Jod or Yod is become thoroughly naturalized in our Scripture 
names although wrongly pronounced (compare as an exception 
to this the y sound of the 7 in the word “ Hallelujah,” which 
may perhaps be accounted for by the Greek form of the word 
adopted in our version of the New Testament). Although the 
quiescent final 4 (He) has been, with Dr. Delitzsch, omitted 
here, it is still retained in other Scripture names in accordance 
with the customary orthography. 

The Hebrew numbering of the verses is followed in the 
text of each Psalm, and in the references generally. In a 
few instances only, where the difference between the Hebrew 
and the English divisions might prove perplexing to the English 
reader, both are given ; ¢g. Lev. vi. 5 [12], Joel iv. [iii.] 83. To 
the student Baer’s critical text of the Psalter (Liber Psalmorum 
Hebraicus. Textum masorethicum accuratius quam adhue factum 
est expresstt, brevem de accentibus metricis instttutionem preemisit, 
notas criticas adjecit S. Baer. Proefatus est Fr. Delitzsch. 1861. 
Lipsise, Dorffling et Franke. Cr. 8vo, pp. xiv. 184), often 
referred to by Dr. Delitzsch, will be found to be a useful 
companion to this Commentary, and more particularly as illus- 
trating the pointings and accentuation adopted or mentioned in 
the notes. 

It is almost superfluous to say that it has been altogether 
impracticable to follow Dr. Delitzsch in his acrostic repro- 
duction of the Alphabetical Psalms. 

F. B. 


ELLAND, 31s¢ January 1871 
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I. POSITION OF THE PSALTER AMONG THE 
HAGIOGRAPHA, AND MORE ESPECIALLY AMONG THE 
POETICAL BOOKS. 


The Psalter is everywhere regarded as an essential part 
of the Kethubim or Hagiographa; but its position among these 
varies. It seems to follow from Luke xxiv. 44 that it open- 
ed the Kethubim in the earliest period of the Christian 
era.* Tho order of the books in the Hebrew MSS. of the 
German class, upon which our printed editions in general use 
are based, is actually this: Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and the five 
Megilloth. But the Masora and the MSS. of the Spanish 
class begin the Kethubim with the Chronicles which they 
awkwardly separate from Ezra and Nehemiah, and then 
range the Psalms, Job, Proverbs and the five Megilloth 
next.** And according to the Talmud (Baba Bathra 14b) 


* Also from 2 Mace. ii. 13, where ta tot Aavl8 appears to be the 
designation of the O°DIND according to their beginning; and from Philo, 
De vita contempl. (Opp. ll. 475 ed. Mangey), where he makes the follow- 
ing distinction vépoug xal Adyta DeomicOévta Ba cpopytdy xal Buvove xat 
ta ahha ote ertotipn xat edcéBeta cvvavtovtar xal tedetodvrat, 

** In all the Masoretic lists the twenty four bcoks are arranged ip 
the following order: 1) mena; 2) mot! Ady; 3) NPY; 4) 727M (also 
92703); 5) Ons Ady; 6) yr; 7) ow; 8) dxov; 9) orrdn; 
10) my; 11) Moy; 12) dnp; 13) wey “In; 14) OD “ND; 
15) min; 16) aN; 17) Sen; 18) mn; 19) ow Ve; 20) nbzp; 
21) MIP (MIN); 22) Wrenn (Adan); 23) Sew; 24) xy. The Masor- 
etic abbreviation for the three pre-eminently poetical books is accord- 
ingly, not mo”"N but (in agreement with their Talmudic order) ON"N 
(as also in Chajug’), vid. Elia Levita, Masoreth ha-Masoreth p, 19. 73 (ed. 
Yen. 1538) [ed. Ginsburg, 1867, p. 120, 248]. 


4° 
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the following is the right order: Ruth, Psalms, Job, Pro. 
verbs; the Book of Ruth precedes the Psalter as its prologue, 
for Ruth is the ancestor of him to whom the sacred lyric owes 
_ its richest and most flourishing era. It is undoubtedly the 
most natural order that the Psalter should open the division 
of the Kethubim, and for this reason: that, according to the 
stock which forms the basis of it, it represents the time of 
David, and then afterwards in like manner the Proverbs and 
Job represent the Chokma-literature of the age of Solomon. 
But it is at once evident that it could have no other place 
but among the Kethubim. 

The codex of the giving of the Law, which is the founda- 
tion of the old covenant and of the nationality of Israel, as 
also of all its subsequent literature, occupies the first place 
in the canon. Under the collective title of O'x:23, a series 
of historical writings of a prophetic character, which trace 
the history of Israel from the occupation of Canaan to the 
first gleam of light in the gloomy retributive condition of the 
Babylonish Exile (Prophete priores) is first attached to these 
five books of the Thora; and then a series of strictly propheti- 
cal writings by the prophets themselves which extend to the 
time of Darius Nothus, and indeed to the time of Nehemiah’s 
second sojourn in Jerusalem under this Persian king (Pro- 
phete posteriores). Regarded chronologically, the first series 
would better correspond to the second if the historical books 
of the Persian period (Chronicles with Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther) were joined to it; but for a very good reason this has 
not been done. The Israelitish literature has marked out two 
sharply defined and distinct methods of writing history, viz. 
the annalistic and the prophetic. The so-called Elohistic and 
so-called Jehovistic form of historical writing in the Penta- 
teuch might serve as general types of these. The historical 
books of the Persian period are, however, of the annalistic, 
not of the prophetic character (although the Chronicles have 
taken up and incorporated many remnants of the prophetic 
form of historical writing, and the Books of the Kings, vice 
versa, many remnants of the annalistic): they could not 
therefore stand among the Prophete priores. But with the 
Book of Ruth it is different. This short book is so like the 
end of the Book of the Judges (ch. xvii—xxi), that it might 
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very well stand between Judges and Samuel; and it did 
originally stand after the Book of the Judges, just as the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah stood after his prophecies. It 
is only on liturgical grounds that they have both been placed 
with the so-called Megilloth (Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, and Esther, as they are arranged in our ordin- 
ary copies according to the calendar of the festivals). All 
the remaining books could manifestly only be classed under 
the third division of the canon, which (as could hardly have 
been otherwise in connection with M7)M and Ow) has been 
entitled, in the most general way, O°3\75,—a title which, as the 
grandson of Ben-Sira renders it in his prologue [to Ecclesias- 
ticus], means simply ta GAAa nadtpia BrBAla, or ta Aoina tav 
B.BAtwv, and nothing more. For if it were intended to mean 
writings, written vApn Mm 2, — as the third degree of inspi- 
ration which is combined with the greatest spontaneity 01 
spirit, is styled according to the synagogue notion of inspi- 
ration, — then the words wpn mma would and ought to 
stand with it. 


I]. NAMES OF THE PSALTER. 


At the close of the seventy-second Psalm (ver. 20) we 
find the subscription: “Are ended the prayers of David, the 
Son of Jesse.” The whole of the preceding Psalms are here 
comprehended under the name nj>an. This strikes one as 
strange, because with the exception of Ps. xvii (and further 
on Ps. Ixxxvi, xc, cii, cxlii) they are all inscribed other- 
wise; and because in part, as e.g. Ps. i and ii, they contain 
no supplicatory address to God and have therefore not the 
form of prayers. Nevertheless the collective name Tephilloth 
is suitable to all Psalms. The essence of prayer is a direct 
and undiverted looking towards God, and the absorption of 
the mind in the thought of Him. Of this nature of prayer 
all Psalms partake; even the didactic and laudatory, though 
containing no supplicatory address, — like Hannah’s song of 
praise which is introduced with Sbenm (1 Sam. ii. 1). The 
title inscribed on the Psalter is oo>m (NEO) for which or?m 
{apocopated 5m) is also commonly used, as Hippolytus (ed. 
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de Lagarde p. 188) testifies: “EBpato. mepiéypapav thy BiBdov 
Séooa Gedeiy.* This name may also seem strange, for the 
Psalms for the most part are hardly hymns in the proper 
sense: the majority are elegiac or didactic; and only a solit- 
ary one, Ps. cxlv, is directly inscribed monn. But even 
this collective name of the Psalms is admissible, for they all 
partake of the nature of the hymn, to wit the purpose of the 
hymn, the glorifying of God. The narrative Psalms praise 
the magnalia Dei, the plaintive likewise praise Him, since 
they are directed to Him as the only helper, and close with 
grateful confidence that He will hear and answer. The verb 
Som includes both the Magnificat and the De profundis. 

The language of the Masora gives the preference to the 
feminine form of the name, instead of oSmn, and throughout 
calls the Psalter mbmn 3)D (e.g. on 2 Sam. xxii. 5).** In 
the Syriac it is styled k*tobo d*mazmire, in the Koran zabir 
(not as Golius and Freytag point it, zubiér), which in the 
usage of the Arabic language signifies nothing more than 
“writing” (synon. kitdb: vid. on ili. 1), but is perhaps a cor- 
ruption of mizmor from which a plural mezdmir is formed, by 
a change of vowels, in Jewish-Oriental MSS. In the Old Testa- 
ment writings a plural of mizamor does not occur. Also in 
the post-biblical usage mizmorim or mizmoroth is found only 
in solitary instances as the name for the Psalms. In Hellen- 
istic Greek the corresponding word adpot (from pdadAew = 
“11) is the more common; the Psalm collection is called BiBio¢ 
dadpay (Lk. xx. 42, Acts 1. 20) or adtyprov, the name of 
the instrument (psaniterin in the Book of Daniel) *** being 


* In Eusebius, vi. 25: Zépryp Oddy; Jerome (in the Preface to his 
translation of the Psalms juxta Hebraicam veritatem) points it still differ- 
ently: SEPHAR THALLIM quod interpretatur volumen hymnorum. Accord- 
ingly at the end of the Psalterium ex Hebraeo, Cod. 19 in the Convent 
Library of St. Gall we find the subscription: Sephar Tallim Quod interpre 
tatur volumen Ymnorum explicit. 

** It is an erroneous opinion of Buxtorf in his Ziberias and also of 
Jewish Masoretes, that the Masora calls the Psalter nb\n (Aalléia). 
It is only the so-called Hallel, Ps. cxiii—cxix, that bears this name, 
for in the Masora on 2 Sam. xxii. 5, Ps. cxvi. 3a is called Non NAN 
(the similar passage in the Hallel) in relation to xviii. 5a. 

*** NdBia — say Eusebius and others of the Greek Fathers — rap’ 
"Efpatots Aéyetar ed hadtiprov, 8 32 pbvov tdiv pousrxdy dpydvev dc0étatoy 
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transferred metaphorically to the songs that are sung with 
its accompaniment. Psalms are songs for the lyre, and there- 
fore lyric poems in the strictest sense. 
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Before we can seek to obtain a clear idea of the origin of 
the Psalm-collection we must take a general survey of the 
course of the development of psalm writing. The lyric is 
the earliest kind of poetry in general, and the Hebrew poetry, 
the oldest example of the poetry of antiquity that has come 
down to us, is therefore essentially lyric. Neither the Epos 
nor the Drama, but only the Mashal, has branched off from 
it and attained an independent form. Even prophecy, which 
is distinguished from psalmody by a higher impulse which the 
mind of the writer receives from the power of the divine mind, 
shares with the latter the common designation of x2) (1 Chron. 
xxv. 1— 3), and the psalm-singer, ""w2, is also as such 
called mim (1 Chron. xxv. 5; 2 Chron. xxix. 30, xxxv. 15, cf. 
1 Chron. xv. 19 and freq.); for just as the sacred lyric often 
rises to the height of prophetic vision, so the prophetic epic 
of the future, because it is not entirely freed from the sub- 


zai pi cvvepyoopevov ele Fyov éx tay xatwtdéta pepdv, GAN Svolev Eyov 
tov Orynyoovta yadxdv. Augustine describes this instrument still more 
clearly in Ps. xlii and elsewhere: Psalterium istud organum dicitur quod de 
supertore parte habet testudinem, tllud scilicet tympanum et concavum lig- 
num cui chorde innitentes resonant, cithara vero id ipsum lignum cavum 
et sonorum ex inferiore parte habet. Ip the cithern the strings pass over 
the sound-board, in the harp and lyre the vibrating body runs round the 
strings which are left free(without a bridge) and is either curved or angular 
as in the case of the harp, or encompasses the strings as in the lyre. Harps 
with an upper sounding body (whether of metal or wood, viz. dignum concavum 
i, e. with a hollow and hence sonorous wood, which protects the strings 
like a festudo and serves as a tympanum) are found both on Egyptian and 
on Assyrian monuments. By the psalterium described by Augustine, Cas- 
siodorus and Isidorus understand the frigonum, which is in the form of 
an inverted sharp-cornered triangle; but it cannot be this that is intended 
because the horizontal strings of this instrument are surrounded by 
a three-sided sounding body, so that it must be a triangular lyre. More- 
over there is also a trigon belonging to the Macedonian era which is 
formed like a harp (vid. Weiss’ Kostimkunde, Fig. 347) and this further 
tends to support our vicw. 
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jectivity of the prophet, frequently passes into the strain o4 
the psalm. | 

The time of Moses was the period of Israel’s birth as a 
nation and also of its national lyric. The Israelites brought 
instruments with them out of Egypt and these were the ac- 
companiments of their first song (Ex. xv.) — the oldest hymn, 
which re-echoes through all hymns of the following ages 
and also through the Psalter (comp. ver. 2 with Ps. cxviii. 
14; ver. 3 with Ps. xxiv. 8; ver. 4, xiv. 27 with Ps. cxxxvi. 
15; ver. 8 with Ps. lxxviii. 13; ver. 11 with Ps. lxxvii. 14, 
Ixxxvi. 8, lxxxix. 7 sq.; ver. 13, 17 with Ps. Ixxviii. 54, and 
other parallels of a similar kind). If we add to these, Ps. 
xc and Deut. xxxii, we then have the prototypes of all 
Psalms, the hymnic, elegiac, and prophetico-didactic. All 
three classes of songs are still wanting in the strophic sym- 
metry which characterises the later art. But even Deborah’s 
song of victory, arranged in hexastichs, —a song of triumph 
composed eight centuries before Pindar and far outstripping 
him, — exhibits to us the strophic art approximating to its 
perfect development. It has been thought strange that the 
very beginnings of the poesy of Israel are so perfect, but the 
history of Israel, and also the history of its literature, comes un- 
der a different law from that of a constant development from a 
lower to a higher grade. Theredemptive period of Moses, unique 
in its way, influences as a creative beginning, every future deve- 
lopment. There is a constant progression, but of such a kind as 
only to develope that which had begun in the Mosaic age with 
all the primal force and fulness of a divine creation. We see, 
however, how closely the stages of this progress are linked to- 
gether, from the fact that Hannah the singer of the Old Testa- 
ment Magnificat, was the mother of him who anointed,as King, the 
sweet singer of Israel, on whose tongue was the word ofthe Lord. 

In David the sacred lyric attained its full maturity. Many 
things combined to make the time of David its golden age. 
Samuel had laid the foundation of this both by his energetic 
reforms in general, and by founding the schools of the pro- 
phets in particular, in which under his guidance (1 Sam. xix. 
19 sq.), in conjunction with the awakening and fostering of 
the prophetic gift, music and song were taught. Through 
these c@nobia, whence sprang a spiritual awakening hitherto 
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anknown in Israel, David also passed. Here his poetic talent, 
if not awakened, was however cultivated. He was a musician 
and poet born. Even as a Bethlehemite shepherd he played 
upon the harp, and with his natural gift he combined a heart 
deeply imbued with religious feeling. But the Psalter con- 
tains as few traces of David’s Psalms before his anointing 
(vid. on Ps. viii, cxliv.) as the New Testament does of the 
writings of the Apostles before the time of Pentecost. It was 
only from the time when the Spirit of Jahve came upon him 
at his anointing as king of Israel, and raised him to the dig- 
nity of his calling in connection with the covenant of redemp- 
tion, that he sang Psalms, which have become an integral 
part of the canon. They are the fruit not only of his 
high gifts and the inspiration of the Spirit of God (2 
Sam. xxiii. 2), but also of his own experience and of the 
experience of his people interwoven with his own. David's 
path from his anointing onwards, lay through affliction to 
glory. Song however, as a Hindu proverb says, is the 
offspring of suffering, the ¢loka springs from the ¢oka. His 
life was marked by vicissitudes which at one time prompted 
him to elegiac strains, at another to praise and thanksgiving; 
at the same time he was the founder of the kingship of pro- 
mise, a prophecy of the future Christ, and his life, thus typ- 
ically moulded, could not express itself otherwise than in 
typical or even consciously prophetic language. Raised to 
the throne, he did not forget the harp which had been his 
companion and solace when he fled before Saul, but rewarded 
it with all honour. He appointed 4000 Levites, the fourth 
division of the whole Levitical order, as singers and musicians 
in connection with the service in the tabernacle on Zion and 
partly in Gibeon, the place of the Mosaic tabernacle. These 
he divided into 24 classes under the Precentors, Asaph, He- 
man, and Ethan—Jeduthun (1 Chron. xxv. comp.xv. 17 sqq.), 
and multiplied the instruments, particularly the stringed in- 
struments, by his own invention (1 Chron. xxiii. 5, Neh. xii. 
36*). In David’s time there were three places of sacrifice: 


° I tended, says David in the Greek Psalter, at the close of Ps. cl., 
my father's sheep, my hands made pipes (Spyavov == Ny) and my fingers 
put together (or: tuned) harps (vadtzjptov = $33) cf. Numeré Rabba c. xv 
(f{f. 264a) and the Targum on Am. vi. 5. 
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on Zion beside the ark (2 Sam. vi. 17 sq.), in Gibeon beside the 
Mosaic tabernacle (1 Chron. xvi.39sq.) and later, on the thresh- 
ing-floor of Ornan, afterwards the Temple-hill (1 Chron. xxi. 
28—-30). Thus others also were stimulated in many ways to 
consecrate their offerings to the God of Israel. Beside the 
73 Psalms bearing the inscription 7115, — Psalms the direct 
Davidic authorship of which is attested, at least in the case 
of some fifty, by their creative originality, their impassioned 
and predominantly plaintive strain, their graceful flow 
and movement, their ancient but clear language, which be- 
comes harsh and obscure only when describing the dissolute 
conduct of the ungodly, —the collection contains the follow- 
ing which are named after cotemporary singers appointed by 
David: 12 HOND> (Ps. 1. Ixxiii—lxxxiii) of which the contents 
and spirit are chiefly prophetic, and 12 by the Levite family 
of singers, the M™p7I2 (Ps. xlii—xlix, lxxxiv, lxxxv, lxxxvii, 
Ixxxvill, Including Ps. xliii), bearing a predominantly regal 
and priestly impress. Both the Psalms of the Ezrahites, Ps. 
Ixxxvill by Heman and Ixxxix by Ethan, belong to the time of 
Solomon whose name, with the exception of Ps. lxxii, is borne 
only by Ps. cxxvii. Under Solomon psalm-poesy began to 
decline; all the existing productions of the mind of that age 
bear the mark of thoughtful contemplation rather than of di- 
rect conception, for restless eagerness had yielded to enjoyable 
contentment, national concentration to cosmopolitan expan- 
sion. It was the age of the Chokma, which brought the apoph- 
thegm to its artistic perfection, and also produced a species 
of drama. Solomon himself is the perfecter of the Mashai, 
that form of poetic composition belonging strictly to the 
Chokma. Certainly according to 1 Kings v. 12 [Hebr.; iv. 
32, Engl.] he was also the author of 1005 songs, but in the 
canon we only find two Psalms by him and the dramatic Song 
of Songs. This may perhaps be explained by the fact that he 
spake of trees from the cedar to the hyssop, that his poems, 
mostly of a worldly character, pertained rather to the realm 
of nature than to the kingdom of grace. 

Only twice after this did psalm-poesy rise to any height 
and then only for a short period: viz.under Jehoshaphat and 
under Hezekiah. Under both these kings the glorious services 
of the Temple rose from the desecration and decay into 
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which they had fallen to the full splendour of their ancient 
glory. Moreover there were two great and marvellous deliver- 
ances which aroused the spirit of poesy during the reigns of 
these kings: under Jehoshaphat, the overthrow of the neigh- 
bouring nations when they had banded together for the ex- 
stirpation of Judah, predicted by Jahaziel, the Asaphite; un- 
der Hezekiah the overthrow of Sennacherib’s host foretold by 
Isaiah. These kings also rendered great service to the cause 
of social progress. Jehoshaphat by an institution designed 
to raise the educational status of the people, which reminds 
one of the Carlovingian missi (2 Chron. xvii. 7—9); Hezekiah, 
whom one may regard as the Pisistratus of Israelitish litera- 
ture, by the establishment of a commission charged with col- 
lecting the relics of the early literature (Prov. xxv. 1); he 
also revived the ancient sacred music and restored the Psalms 
of David and Asaph to their liturgical use (2 Chron. xxix. 
25 sqq). And he was himself a poet, as his 3n20 (On>0?) 
(Isa. xxxvili) shews, though certainly a reproductive rather 
than a creative poet. Both from the time of Jehoshaphat 
and from the time of Hezekiah we possess in the Psalter not 
a few Psalms, chiefly Asaphic and Korahitic, which, although 
bearing no historical heading, unmistakeably confront us with 
the peculiar circumstances of those times.* With the excep- 
tion of these two periods of revival the latter part of the re- 
gal period produced scarcely any psalm writers, but is all the 
more rich in prophets. When the lyric became mute, prophecy 
raised its trumpet voice in order to revive the religious life of 
the nation, which previously had expressed itself in psalms. In 
the writings of the prophets, which represent the Actua yaprtos 
in Israel, we do indeed find even psalms, as Jon. ch. ii, Isa. xii, 
Hab. iii, but these are more imitations of the ancient congre- 
gational hymns than original compositions. It was not until 
after the Exile that a time of new creations set in. 

As the Reformation gave birth to the German church- 
hymn, and the Thirty years’ war, without which perhaps 
there might have been no Paul Gerhardt, called it into life 
afresh, so the Davidic age gave birth to psalm-poesy and the 


* With regard to the time of Jehoshaphat even Nic. Nonne has ac 
knowledged this in his Diss. de Tzippor et Deror (Bremen 1741, 4to.) which 
has reference to Ps. Ixxxiv. 4. 
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Exile brought back to life again that which had become dead. 
The divine chastisement did not fail to produce the effect de- 
signed. Even though it should not admit of proof, that many 
of the Psalms have had portions added to them, from which 
it would be manifest how constantly they were then used as 
forms of supplication, still it is placed beyond all doubt, that the 
Psalter contains many psalms belonging to the time of the 
Exile, as e.g. Ps. cii. Still far more new psalms were com- 
posed after the Return. When those who returned from exile, 
among whom were many Asaphites,* again felt themselves 
to be a nation, and after the restoration of the Temple to be 
also a church, the harps which in Babylon hung upon the 
willows, were tuned afresh and a rich new flow of song was 
the fruit of this re-awakened first love. But this did not con- 
tinue long. A sanctity founded on good works and the service 
of the letter took the place of that outward, coarse idolatry 
from which the people, now returned to their fatherland, had 
been weaned while undergoing punishment in the land of the 
stranger. Nevertheless in the era of the Seleucid the op- 
pressed and injured national feeling revived under the Macca- 
bees in its old life and vigour. Prophecy had then long been 
dumb, a fact lamented in many passages in the 1st Book of 
the Maccabees. It cannot be maintained that psalm -poesy 
flourished again at that time. Hitzig has recently endea- 
voured to bring forward positive proof, that it is Maccabean 
psalms, which form the proper groundwork of the Psalter. 
He regards the Maccabean prince Alexander Jannzus as the 
writer of Ps. i and ii, refers Ps. xliv. to 1 Macc. v. 56—62, 
and maintains both in his Commentary of 1835—36 and in the 
later edition of 1863 — 65 that from Ps. 1xxiii onwards there is 
not a single pre-Maccabean psalm in the collection and that, 
from that point, the Psalter mirrors the prominent events of 
the time of the Maccabees in chronological order. Hitzig has 
been followed by von Lengerke and Olshausen. They both 
mark the reign of John Hyrcanus (B.C. 135 — 107) as the time 
when the latest psalms were composed and when the collec- 

* In Barhebresus on Job and in his Chronikon several traditions are 
referred to “Asaph the Hebrew priest, the brother of Ezra the writer of 
the Scriptures.” 
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tion as we now have it was made: whereas Hitzig going some- 
what deeper ascribes Ps.i.ii.cl. with others, and the arrange- 
ment of the whole, to Hyrcanus’ son, Alexander Jannzus. 

On the other hand both the existence and possibility of 
Maccabean psalms is disputed not only by Hengstenberg, Hi- 
vernick, and Keil but also by Gesenius, Hassler, Ewald, The- 
nius, Bottcher, and Dillmann. For our own part we admit 
the possibility. It has been said that the ardent enthusiasm 
of the Maccabean period was more human than divine, more 
nationally patriotic than theocratically national in its charac- 
ter, but the Book of Daniel exhibits to us, in a prophetic re- 
presentation of that period, a holy people of the Most High 
contending with the god-opposing power in the world, and 
claims for this contest the highest significance in relation to 
the history of redemption. The history of the canon, also, 
does not exclude the possibility of there being Maccabean 
psalms. For although the chronicler by 1 Chron. xvi. 36 brings 
us to the safe conclusion that in his day the Psalter (comp. 
ta tov Aavid, 2 Macc. ii. 13*) was already a whole divided 
into five books (vid. on Ps. xcvi. cv. cvi): it might nevertheless, 
after having been completely arranged still remain open for la- 
ter insertions (just as the qv] Ho cited in the Book of Joshua 
and 2 Sam. i., was an anthology which had grown together 
in the course of time). When Judas Maccabzus, by gathering 
together the national literature, followed in the footsteps of 
Nehemiah (2 Macc. ii. 14: doadtws 88 xat’loddac ta Stecxoptie- 
weva Sta tov méAeuov tov yeyovéta huty extouvyyaye mavta, xat 
Eott Tap Hutvy), we might perhaps suppose that the Psalter 
was at that time enriched by some additions. And when Jew- 
ish tradition assigns to the so-called Great Synagogue (Md2> 
moan) a share in the compilation of the canon, this is not 
unfavourable to the supposition of Maccabean psalms, since 
this cvvaywyn peyady, was still in existence under the domina- 
tion of the Seleucid (1 Macc. xiv. 28). 

It is utterly at variance with historical fact to maintain 
that the Maccabean period was altogether incapable of pro- 
ducing psalms worthy of incorporation in the canon. Al- 


* In the early phraseology of the Eastern and Western churches the 
Psalter is simply called David. e.g. in Chrysostom: éxpaldvte¢ Sdov cov 
dafis, and at the close of the Xthiopic Psalter: “David is ended”. 
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though the Maccabean period had no prophets, it is never- 
theless to be supposed that many possessed the gift of poesy, 
and that the Spirit of faith, which is essentially one and the 
same with the Spirit of prophecy, might sanctify this gift 
and cause it to bear fruit. An actual proof of this is furnished 
by the so-called Psalter of Solomon (Vadtypiov Ladopdveog 
in distinction from the canonical Psalter of David)* consisting 
of 18 psalms, which certainly come far behind the originality 
and artistic beauty of the canonical Psalms; but they shew 
at the same time, that the feelings of believers, even through- 
out the whole time of the Maccabees, found utterance in ex- 
pressive spiritual songs. Maccabean psalms are therefore not 
an absolute impossibility — no doubt they were many; and 
that some of them were incorporated in the Psalter, cannot 
be denied @ priori. But still the history of the canon does 
not favour this supposition. And the circumstance of the 
LXX version of the Psalms (according to which citations are 
made even in the first Book of the Maccabees), inscribing se- 
veral Psalms ’Ayyaiou xai Zayaptov, while however it does not 
assign the date of the later period to any, is against it. And 
if Maccabean psalms be supposed to exist in the Psalter they 
can at any rate only be few, because they must have been in- 
serted in a collection which was already arranged. And since 
the Maccabean movement, though beginning with lofty aspira- 
tions, gravitated, in its onward course, towards things carnal, 
we can no longer expect to find psalms relating to it, or 
at least none belonging to the period after Judas Maccabeus; 
and from all that we know of the character and disposition 
of Alexander Jannzus it is morally impossible that this des. 
pot should be the author of the first and second Psalms and 
should have closed the collection. 


IV. ORIGIN OF THE COLLECTION. 


The Psalter, as we now have it, consists of five books. ** 
Todté ce ph mapédOor, & qrAddAoye — says Hippolytus, whose 


* First made known by De la Cerda in his Adversaria sacra (1626) 
and afterwards incorporated by Fabricius in his Codex Pseudepigraphus 
V. T. pp. 914 sqq. (1713). 

** The Karaite Jerocham (about 950 A. D.) says nvdi0 (rolls) instead 
of OSD. 
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words are afterwards quoted by Epiphanius —8t xal td vad« 
tnptov el¢ mévte StetAov BrBAta ot “EBpator, Gote elvar xat adtd 
dAAov xevtdtevyov. This accords with the Midrash on Ps. i. 1: 
Moses gave the Israelites the five books of the Thora and cor- 
responding to these (07333) David gave them the book of Psalms 
which consists of five books (Q5D nwon 13 wy odnn 75D). 
The division of the Psalter into five parts makes it the copy 
and echo of the Thora, which it also resembles in this parti- 
cular: that as in the Théra Elohistic and Jehovistic sections 
alternate, so here a group of Elohistic Psalms (xlii—1xxxiv) 
is surrounded on both sides by groups of Jehovistic (i— xli, 
lxxxv—cl). The five books are as follow: — i—xli, xlii— 
Ixxii, lxxiili —]xxxix, xc —cvi, cvii —cl.* Each of the first 
four books closes with a doxology, which one mighterroneously 
regard as a part of the preceding Psalm (xli. 14, lxxii. 18sq., 
Ixxxix. 53, cvi. 48), and the place of the fifth doxology is 
occupied by Ps. cl. as a full toned finale to the whole (like 
the relation of Ps. cxxxiv to the so-called Songs of degrees). 
These doxologies very much resemble the language of the li- 
turgical Beracha of the second Temple. The }ox) yox coupled 
with } (cf. on the contrary Num. v. 22 and also Neh. viii. 6) 
is exclusively peculiar to them in Old Testament writings. 
Even in the time of the writer of the Chronicles the Psalter 
was a whole divided into five parts, which were indicated by 
these landmarks. We infer this from 1 Chron. xvi. 36. The 
chronicler in the free manner which characterises Thucydides 
or Livy in reporting a speech, there reproduces David’s festal 
hymn that resounded in Israel after the bringing home of the 
ark; and he does it in such a way that after he has once fall- 
en into the track of Ps. cvi., he also puts into the mouth 
of David the beracha which follows that Ps. From this we 
see that the Psalter was already divided into books at that 
period; the closing doxologies had already become thoroughly 
grafted upon the body of the Psalms after which they stand. 
The chronicler however wrote under the pontificate of Joha- 
nan, the son of Eliashib, the predecessor of Jaddua, towards 
the end of the Persian supremacy, but a considerable time 
before the commencement of the Grecian. 


* The Karaite Jefeth ben Eli calls them “’N "5D, SND D &o. 
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Next to this application of the bDeracha of the Fourth boox 
by the chronicler, Ps. lxxii. 20 is a significant mark for de- 
termining the history of the origin of the Psalter. The words: 
“are ended the prayers of David the son of Jesse”, are without 
doubt the subscription to the oldest psalm-collection, which 
preceded the present psalm-pentateuch. The collector certainly 
has removed this subscription from its original place close after 
Ixxii. 17, by the interpolation of the beracha 1xxii.18sq., but left 
it, at the same time, untouched. The collectors and those who 
worked up the older documents within the range of the Bibli- 
cal literature appear to have been extremely conscientious in 
this respect and they thereby make it easier for us to gain an in- 
sight into the origin of their works, — as, e. g. the composer of 
the Books of Samuel gives intact the list of officers from a later 
document 2Sam.vili.16—18 (which closed with that, so far as we 
at present have it in its incorporated state), as well as the list 
from an older document (2 Sam. xx. 23—26); or, as not merely 
the author of the Book of Kings in the middle of the Exile, but 
also the chronicler towards the end of the Persian period, have 
transferred unaltered, to their pages, the statement that the 
staves of the ark are to be found in the rings of the ark “to this 
day”, which has its origin in some annalistic document (1 Kings 
viii. 8, 2 Chron. v. 9). But unfortunately that subscription, 
which has been so faithfully preserved, furnishes us less help 
than we could wish. We only gather from it that the present 
collection was preceded by a primary collection of very much 
more limited compass which formed its basis and that this 
closed with the Salomonic Ps. lxxii; for the collector would 
surely not have placed the subscription, referring only to the 
prayers of David, after this Psalm if he had not found it there 
already. And from this point it becomes natural to suppose 
that Solomon himself, prompted perhaps by the liturgical re- 
quirements of the new Temple, compiled this primary col- 
lection, and by the addition of Ps. lxxii may have caused it to 
be understood that he was the originator of the collection. 

But to the question whether the primary collection also 
contained only Davidic songs properly so called or whether 
the subscribed designation 7 midnn is only intended 4 po- 
tiori, the answer is entirely wanting. If we adopt the latter 
supposition, one is at a loss to understand for what reason 
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only Ps. l. of the Psalms of Asaph was inserted in it. For 
this psalm is really one of the old Asaphic psalms and might 
therefore have been an integral part of the primary collection. 
On the other hand it is altogether impossible for all the Ko- 
rahitic psalms xlii—xlix to have belonged to it, for some of 
them, and most undoubtedly xlvii and xlviii were composed 
in the time of Jehoshaphat, the most remarkable event of which, 
as the chronicler narrates, was foretold by an Asaphite and 
celebrated by Korahitic singers. It is therefore, apart from 
other psalms which bring us down to the Assyrian period (as 
Ixvi, Ixvii) and the time of Jeremiah (as ]xxi) and bear in 
themselves traces of the time of the Exile (as lxix, 35 sqq.), 
absolutely impossible that the primary collection should have 
consisted of Ps. ii—Ixxii, or rather (since Ps. ii appears as 
though it ought to be assigned to the later time of the kings, 
perhaps the time of Isaiah) of Ps. iii—Ixxii. And if we leave 
the later insertions out of consideration, there is no arrange- 
ment left for the Psalms of David and his cotemporaries, 
which should in any way bear the impress of the Davidic and 
Salomonic mind. Even the old Jewish teachers were struck by 
this, and in the Midrash on Ps. iii we are told, that when Joshua 
ben Levi was endeavouring to put the Ps.in order, a voice from 
heaven cried out to him: arouse not the slumberer (rpm-sx 
wonc-nx) i. e. do not disturb David in his gravel Why Ps. iii 
follows directly upon Ps.ii, or as it is expressed in the Midrash 
ow2x mw follows 330) 23 Aw, may certainly be more 
satisfactorily explained than is done there: but to speak gener- 
ally the mode of the arrangement of the first two books of the 
Psalms is of a similar nature to that of the last three, viz., that 
which in my Symbole ad Psalmos illustrandos isagogice (1846) 
is shewn to run through the entire Psalter, more according to 
external than internal points of contact. * 


* The right view has been long since perceived by Eusebius, who in 
his exposition of Ps. Ixiii (LXX. lxil), among other things expresses him- 
self thus: éyw 62 jyodpar ths tv Lyyeypaupévny Stavolag Evexev eperys 
GddrjAmy tovg Cadpors xeiofar xatd tO ZAstatov, obtwe év modhots emicy,- 
pyszg xal evoudy, $6 xal cuvipfar adtods waavel cvyyévetav Eyovtas xai 
dxohovbiay zpig GrArrovs Evoev pt xata tods ypdvous Eupepzsfar, dra 
xatd tiv tHe Stavoizs dzokovfiay (in Montfaucon’s Collectio Nova, t. i. p. 
300). This dxodov9ia stavolas is however not always central and deep. 
The attempts of Luther (Walch, iv. col. 646 sqq.) and especially of So- 
VOL. 1. 2 
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On the other side it cannot be denied that the ground- 
work of the collection that formed the basis of the present 
Psalter must lie within the limits of Ps. iii—1xxii, for nowhere 
else do old Davidic psalms stand so closely and numerously 
together as here. The Third book (Ps. lxxiii—lxxxix) exhibits 
@ marked difference in this respect. We may therefore sup- 
pose that the chief bulk of the oldest hymn book of the Is- 
raelitish church is contained in Ps. iii—lxxii. But we must 
at the same time admit, that its contents have been dispersed 
and newly arranged in later redactions and more especially 
in the last of all; and yet, amidst these changes the connec- 
tion of the subscription, lxxii. 20, with the psalm of Solomon 
was preserved. The two groups iii—Ixxii, lxxiii— lxxxix, 
although not preserved in the original arrangement, and aug- 
mented by several kinds of interpolations, at least represent 
the first two stages of the growth of the Psalter. The pri- 
mary collection may be Salomonic. The after portion of the 
second group was, at the earliest, added in the time of Je- 
hoshaphat,at which time probably the book of the Proverbs 
df Solomon was also compiled. But with a greater proba- 
bility of being in the right we incline to assign them to the 
time of Hezekiah, not merely because some of the psalms 
among them seem as though they ought to be referred to the 
overthrow of Assyria under Hezekiah rather than to the over- 
throw of the allied neighbouring nations under Jehoshaphat, 
but chiefly because just in the same manner “the men of He- 
zekiah” appended an after gleaning to the older Salomonic 
book of Proverbs (Prov. xxv. 1), and because of Hezekiah it is 
recorded, that he brought the Psalms of David and of Asaph 
(the bulk of which are contained in the Third book of the 
Psalms) into use again (2 Chron. xxix. 30). In the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah the collection was next extended by the 
songs composed during and (which are still more numerous) 
after the Exile. But a gleaning of old songs also had been 
reserved for this time. A psalm of Moses was placed first, 
in order to give a pleasing relief to the beginning of the new 
psalter by this glance back into the earliest time. And to 
the 56 Davidic psalms of the first three books, there are 


lomon Gesner, to prove a link of internal progress in the Psalter are not 
convincing. 
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scventeen more added here in the last two. They are cer- 
tainly not all directly Davidic, but partly the result of tho 
writer throwing himself into David’s temper of mind and cir- 
cumstances. One chief store of such older psalms were per- 
haps the historical works of an annalistic or even prophetic 
character, rescued from the age before the Exile. It is from 
such sources that the historical notes prefixed to the Davidic 
hymns (and aiso to one in the Fifth book: Ps. cxlii) come. 
On the whole there is unmistakeably an advance from the 
earliest to the latest; and we may say, with Ewald, that in 
Ps. i—xli the real bulk of the Davidic and, in general, of the 
older songs is contained, in Ps. xlii—lxxxix predominantly 
songs of the middle period, in Ps. xc—-cl the large mass of 
later and very late songs. But moreover it is with the Psalm- 
collection as with the collection of the prophecies of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel: the chronological order and the ar- 
rangement according to the matter are at variance; and in 
many places the former is intentionally and significantly dis- 
regarded in favour of the latter. We have often already re- 
ferred to one chief point of view of this arrangement accord- 
ing to matter, viz., the imitation of the Thora; it was perhaps 
this which led to the opening of the Fourth book, which cor- 
responds to the Book of Numbers, with a psalm of Moses of 
this character. 


V. ARRANGEMENT AND INSCRIPTIONS. 


Among the Fathers, Gregory of Nyssa has attempted to 
shew that the Psalter in its five books leads upward as by 
five steps to moral perfection, asi mpd¢ td bYnAdtepov thy Yv- 
“Av omeptiGets, ws av ext td axpdtatov egixyta tov ayabdv;* 
and down to the most recent times attempts have been made 
to trace in the five books a gradation of principal thoughts, 
which influence and run through the whole collection.** We 
fear that in this direction, investigation has set before itself an 
unattainable end. Nevertheless, as we shall see, the collection 
bears the impress of one ordering mind. For its opening is 


* Opp. ed. Paris, (1638) t. i, p. 288. 
** Thus especially Stihelin, Zur Einleitung in die Psalmen, 1859, 4te. 
2* 
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formed by a didactic-prophetic couplet of psalms (Ps. i. ii), 
introductory to the whole Psalter and therefore in the ear- 
liest times regarded as one psalm, which opens and closes 
with z'x; and its close is formed by four psalms (Ps. cxlvi 
—cxlix) which begin and end with my-195n. We do not in- 
clude Ps. cl. for this psalm takes the place of the beracha 
of the Fifth book, exactly as the recurring verse Isa. xlviii. 22 
is repeated in lvii. 21 with fuller emphasis, but is omitted at 
the close of the third part of this address of Isaiah to the 
exiles, its place being occupied by a terrifying description of 
the hopeless end of the wicked. The opening of the Psalter 
celebrates the blessedness of those who walk according to the 
will of God in redemption, which has been revealed in the 
law and in history; the close of the Psalter calls upon all 
creatures to praise this God of redemption, as it were on the 
ground of the completion of this great work. Bede has al- 
ready called attention to the fact that the Psalter from Ps. 
cxlvi ends in a complete strain of praise; the end of the Psal- 
ter soars upward to a happy climax. The assumption that 
there was an evident predilection for attempting to make the 
number 150 complete, as Ewald supposes, cannot be esta- 
blished; the reckoning 147 (according to a Haggadah book 
mentioned in Jer. Sabbath xvi, parallel with the years of Jacob’s 
life), and the reckoning 149, which frequently occurs both in 
Karaitic and Rabbinic MSS., have also been adopted; the 
numbering of the whole and of particular psalms varies.* 
There are in the Psalter 73 psalms bearing the inscription 
m7), viz. (reckoning exactly) 37 in book i; 18 in book ii; 1 in book 
iii; 2 in book iv; 15 in book v. The redaction has designed the 
pleasing effect of closing the collection with an imposing group of 
Davidic psalms, just as it begins with the bulk of the Davidic 
psalms. And the Hallelujahs which begin with Ps. cxlvi (after 
the 15 Davidic psalms) are the preludes of the closing doxology. 
* The LXX, like our Hebrew text, reckons 150 psalms, but with va- 
riations in separate instances, by making ix and x, and cxiv and cxv 
into one, and in place of these, dividing cxvi and cxlvii each into two. ‘The 
combination of ix and x, of cxiv and cxv into one has also been adopted by 
others; cxxxriv and exxxv, but especially i and ii, appear here and there 


as one psalm. Kimchi reckons 149 by making Ps. cxiv and cxv into 
one. The ancient Syriac version combines Ps. cxiv and cxv as one, but 


reckons 150 hy dividing Ps. ¢xlvil. 
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The Korahitic and Asaphic psalms are found exclusively 
in the Second and Third books. There are 12 Asaphic psalms: 
1. lxxili—lxxxiil, and also 12 Korahitic: xlii. xliii. xliv—xlix. 
Ixxxiv. lxxxv. Ixxxvii. lxxxviii, assuming that Ps. xliii is to be 
regarded as an independent twin psalm to xlii and that Ps. 
Ixxxviii is to be reckoned among the Korahitic psalms. In 
both of these divisions we find psalms belonging to the time 
of the Exile and to the time after the Exile (Ixxiv. lxxix. lxxxv). 
The fact of their being found exclusively in the Second and 
Third books cannot therefore be explained on purely chrono- 
logical grounds. Korahitic psalms, followedbyanAsaphic,open 
the Second book; Asaphic psalms, followed by four Korahitic, 
open the Third book. 

The way in which Davidic psalms are interspersed clearly 
sets before us the principle by which the arrangement accord- 
ing to the matter, which the collector has chosen, is gov- 
erned. It is the principle of homogeneousness, which is the old 
Semitic mode of arranging things: for in the alphabet, the 
hand and the hollow of the hand, water and fish, the eye and 
the mouth, the back and front of the head have been placed 
together. In like manner also the psalms follow one another 
according to their relationship as manifested by prominent 
external and internal marks. The Asaphic psalm, Ps. 1, is 
followed by the Davidic psalm, li., because they both simi- 
larly disparage the material animal sacrifice, as compared 
with that which is personal and spiritual. And the Davidic 
psalm ]xxxvi is inserted between the Korahitic psalms Ixxxv 
and Ixxxvii, because it is related both to Ps. lxxxv. 8 by the 
prayer: “Shew me Thy way, 0 Jahve" and “give Thy conquer- 
ing strength unto Thy servant”, and to Ps. lxxxvil by the 
prospect of the conversion of the heathen to the God of Is- 
rael. This phenomenon, that psalms with similar prominent 
thoughts, or even with only markedly similar passages, espe- 
cially at the beginning and the end, are thus strung together, 
may be observed throughout the whole collection. Thus e.g. 
Ps. lvi with the inscription, “after (the melody): the mute 
dove among strangers”, is placed after Ps. lv on account of 
the occurrence of the words: “Oh that I had wings like a dove! 
&c., in that psalm; thus Ps. xxxiv and xxxv stand together 
as being the only psalms in which “the Angel of Jahve” oc- 
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curs; and just so Ps. ix and x which coincide in the expres- 
sion 773 AMY. 

Closely connected with this principle of arrangement - is 
the circumstance that the Elohimic psalms (7. e., those which, 
according to a peculiar style of composition as I have shown 
in my Symbole, not from the caprice of an editor, * almost 
exclusively call God oyn5y, and beside this make use of such 
compound names of God as MNS AT, MINI OTN AW and 
the like) are placed together without any intermixture of Je- 
hovic psalms. In Ps. i—xli the divine name Fim predomin- 
ates; it occurs 272 times and oyoN only 15 times, and for 
the most part under circumstances where 77) was not ad- 
missible. With Ps. xlii the Elohimic style begins; the last 
psalm of this kind is the Korahitic psalm Ixxxiv, which for 
this very reason is placed after the Elohimic psalms of Asaph. 
In the Ps. lxxxv —cl ym again becomes prominent, with 
such exclusiveness, thatin the psalms of the Fourth and Fifth 
books 717 occurs 339 times (not 239 as in Symbole p. 5), and 
cms of the true God only once (cxliv. 9). Among the psalms 
of David 18 are Elohimic, among the Korahitic 9, and the Asa- 
phic are all Elohimic. Including one psalm of Solomon and four 
anonymous psalms, there are 44 in all (reckoning Ps. xlii and 
xliil as two). They form the middle portion of the Psalter, 
and have on their right 41 and on their left 65 Jahve-psalms. 

Community in species of composition also belongs to the 
manifold grounds on which the order according to the sub- 
ject-matter is determined. Thus the >z'p (xlii—xliii. xliv. 
xlv. lii—lv) and Cir (lvi—lx) stand together among the Elo- 
him-psalms. In like manner we have in the last two books the 
moyen “yw/(cxx—cxxxiv) and, divided into groups, those begin- 
ning with Mn (cv—cvil) and those beginning and ending with 
m0 971 (cxi—cxvii, cxlvi—cl) — whence it follows that these 
titles to the psalms are older than the final redaction of the 
collection. 

It could not possibly be otherwise than that the inscrip- 
tions of the psalms, after the harmless position which the mono- 


* This is Ewald’s view (which is also supported by Richm in Stud. 
u. Kri’. 1857 S. 168). A closer insight into the characteristic peculiarity 
of the Elohim-psalms, which is manifest in other respects also, proves 
it to be superficial and erroneous. 
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graphs of Sonntag (1687), Celsius (1718), Irhof (1728) take 
with regard to them, should at length become a subject for 
criticism; but the custom which has gained ground since the 
last decade of the past century of rejecting what has been 
historically handed down, has at present grown into a despi- 
cable habit of forming a decision too hastily, which in any 
other department of literature where the judgment is not so 
prejudiced by the drift of the enquiry, would be regarded as 
folly. Instances like Hab. iii. 1 and 2 Sam. i. 18, comp. Ps. lx. 
1, shew that David and other psalm-writers might have appen- 
ded their names to their psalms and the definition of their pur- 
port. And the great antiquity of these and similar inscriptions 
also follows from the fact that the LXX found them already in 
existence and did not understand them; that they also cannot 
be explained from the Books of the Chronicles (including the 
Book of Ezra, which belongs to these) in which much is said 
about music, and appear in these books, like much besides, 
as an old treasure of the language revived, so that the key to 
the understanding of them must have been lost very early, as 
also appears from the fact that in the last two books of the 
Psalter they are of more rare, and in the first three of more 
frequent occurrence. 


VJ, THE STROPHE-SYSTEM OF THE PSALMS. 


The early Hebrew poetry has neither rhyme nor metre, 
both of which (first rhyme and then afterwards metre) were 
first adopted by Jewish poesy in the seventh century after 
Christ. True, attempts at rhyme are not wanting in the poe- 
try and prophecy of the Old Testament, especially in the fe- 
philla style, Ps. evi. 4—7 cf. Jer. iii. 21— 25, where the ear- 
nestness of the prayer naturally causes the heaping up of 
similar flexional endings; but this assonance, in the transition 
state towards rhyme proper, had not yet assumed such an 
established form as is found in Syriac.* It is also just as 
difficult to point out verses of four lines only, which have a 
uniform or mixed metre running through them. Notwith- 
standing, Augustine, Ep. cxiii ad Memorium, 1s y:rfectly war- 
ranted in saying of the Psalms: certis eos constare numeris 


© Vid. Zingerlo in the Deutsch. Morgenldnd. Zeitschrift. X. 110 ff. 
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credo illis qui eam linguam probe callent, and it is not a mere 
fancy when Philo, Josephus, Eusebius, Jerome and others have 
detected in the Old Testament songs, and especially in the 
Psalms, something resembling the Greek and Latin metres. 
For the Hebrew poetry indeed had a certain syllabic mea- 
sure, since, — apart from the audible Shedd and the Chateph. 
both of which represent the primitive shortenings, — all syl- 
lables with a full vowel are intermediate, and in ascending be- 
come long, in descending short, or in other words, in one 
position are strongly accented, in another more or less slur- 
red over. Hence the most manifold rhythms arise, e. g. the 
anapestic wenashlicha miménnu abothémo (ii. 3) or the dactylic 


az jedabber elémo beappo (ii. 5). The poetic discourse is freer 
in its movement than the Syriac poetry with its constant as- 
cending (_ ) or descending spondees (_ _); it represents 
all kinds of syllabic movements and thus obtains the appear- 
ance of a lively mixture of the Greek and Latin metres. But 
it is only an appearance — for the forms of verse, which con- 
form to the laws of quantity, are altogether foreign to early 
Hebrew poetry, as also to the oldest poetry; and these rhythms 
which vary according to the emotions are not metres, for, as 
Augustine says in his work De Musica, “Omne metrum rhythmus, 
non omnis rhythmus etiam metrum est.” Yet there 1s not a single 
instance of a definite rhythm running through the whole in a 
shorter or longer poem, but the rhythms always vary accord- 
ing to the thoughts and feelings; as e. g. the evening song 
Ps. iv towards the end rises to the anapexstic measure: Ki- 


atta Jahawé lebadad, in order then quietly to subside in the 
iambic: labetach téshibeni.* With this alternation of rise and 


* Bellermann'’s Versuch tiber die Metrik der Hebrdéer (1813) is com- 
paratively the best on this subject even down to the present time; for 
Saalschiitz (Von der Form der hebr. Poesic, 1825, and elsewhere) proceeds 
on tho erroneous assumption that the present system of accentuation 
does not indicate the actual strong toned syllable of the words — by 
following the pronunciation of the German and Polish Jews he perceives, 
almost throughout, a spondmo-dactylic rhythm (e. g. Judg. xiv. 18 dile 
charashtem beeglithi). But the traditional accentuation is proved to be 
a faithful continuation of the ancient proper pronunciation of the He- 
brew; the trochaic pronunciation is more Syrian, and the tendency to 
draw the accent from the final syllable to the penult, regardless of tho 
conditions originally governing it, is a phenomenon which belongs only 
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fall, long and short syllables, harmonizing in lively passages 
with the subject, there is combined, in Hebrew poetry, an ex- 
pressiveness of accent which is hardly to be found anywhere 
else to such an extent. Thus e. g. Ps. ii. 5a sounds like peal- 
ing thunder, and 5b corresponds to it as the flashing lightning. 
And there are a number of dull toned Psalms as xvii. xlix. 
lviii. lix. Ixxiii, in which the description drags heavily on and 
is hard to be understood, and in which more particularly the 
suffixes in mo are heaped up, because the indignant mood 
of the writer impresses itself upon the style and makes itself 
heard in the very sound of the words. The non plus ultra of 
such poetry, whose very tones heighten the expression, is the 
cycle of the prophecies of Jeremiah chap. xxiv—xxvil. 

Under the point of view of rhythm the so-called paraile- 
lismus membrorum has also been rightly placed: that funda- 
mental law of the higher, especially poetic, style for which 
this appropriate name has been coined, not very long since. * 
The relation of the two parallel members does not really differ 
from that of the two halves on either side of the principal 
cesura of the hexameter and pentameter; and this is parti- 
cularly manifest in the double long line of the cesural schema 
(more correctly: the dizretic schema) e. g. Ps. xlviii. 6, 7: 
They beheld, straightway they marvelled, | bewildered they took 
to flight. Trembling took hold upon them there | anguish, as a 
woman in travail. Here the one thought is expanded in the same 
- verse in two parallel members. But from the fact of the 
rhythmical organization being carried out without reference 
to the logical requirements of the sentence, as in the same 
psalm vers. 4,8: Elohim in her palaces | was known as a refuge. 
With an east wind Thou breakest | the ships of Tarshish, we 
to the later period of the language (vid. Hupfeld in the Deutsch. Morgen. 
Zeilschr. vi. 18%). 

* Abenezra calls it D2 duplicatum, and Kimchi nite mbar pay 552, 
duplicatio sentenlia verbis variatis; both regard it as an elegant form of 
expression (MINY WT. ~Even the punctuation does not proceed from a 
real understanding of the rhythmical relation of the members of the verse 
to one another, and when it divides every verse that is marked off by Sid/uk 
wherever it is possible into two parts, it must not be inferred that this 
thythmical relation is actually always one consisting of two members merely, 
although (as Hupfeld has shewn in his admirable treatise on the two- 


fold law of the rhythm and accent, in the D. M. Z, 1852), wherever it | 
’ exists it always consists of at least two members. 
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see that the rhythm is not called into existence as a necessity 
of such expansion of the thought, but vice versd this mode of 
expanding the thought results from the requirements of the 
rhythm. Here is neither synonymous or identical (tauto- 
logical), nor antithetical, nor synthetical parallelism, but 
merely that which De Wette calls rhythmical, merely the rhyth- 
mical rise and fall, the diastole and systole, which poetry is 
otherwise (without binding itself) wont to accomplish by two 
different kinds of ascending and descending logical organi- 
zation. The ascending and descending rhythm does not 
usually exist within the compass of one line, but it is distri- 
buted over two lines which bear the relation to one another 
of rhythmical antecedent and consequent, of npowédé<s and 
2nmoés. This distich is the simplest ground-form of the strophe, 
which is visible in the earliest song, handed down to us, 
Gen. iv. 23 sq. The whole Ps. cxix is composed in such 
distichs, which is the usual form of the apophthegm; the 
acrostic letter stands there at the head of each distich, just 
as at the head of each line in the likewise distichic pair, 
Ps. cxi, cxii. The tristich is an outgrowth from the distich, 
the ascending rhythm being prolonged through two lines and 
the fall commencing only in the third, e. g. xxv. 7 (the m of 
this alphabetical Psalm): 

Gave not the sins of my youth and my transgressions in remembrance, 


According to Thy mercy remember Thou me 
For Thy goodness’ sake, O Jahve! 


This at least is the natural origin of the tristich, which more- 
over in connection with a most varied logical organization still 
has the inalienable peculiarity, that the full fall 1s reserved 
until the third line, e.g. in the first two strophes of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, where each line is a long line in 
two parts consisting of rise and fall, the principal fall, how- 
ever, after the cesura of the third long line, closes the strophe : 
Ah! how doth the city sit solitary, otherwise full of people! 


She is become as a widow, the great one among nations, 
The princess among provinces, she is become tributary. 

Gy night she weepeth sore and her tears are upon her cheeks; 
There is not one to comfort her of all her lovers, 


All her friends have betrayed her, they are become her encmies. 
If we now further enquire, whether Hebrew poesy goes beyond 
these simplest beginnings of the strophe-formation and even 
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extends the network of the rhythmical period, by combining 
the two and three line strophe with ascending and descending 
rhythm into greater strophic wholes rounded off into them- 
selves, the alphabetical Psalm xxxvii furnishes us with a 
safe answer to the question, for this is almost entirely tetra- 
stichic, e. g. 
about evil-doers fret not thysclf, 
Albout the workers of iniquity be thou not envious, 
For as grass they shall soon be cut down, 
And as the green herb they shall wither, 
but it admits of the compass of the strophe increasing even 
to the pentastich, (ver. 25, 26) since the unmistakeable land- 
marks of the order, the letters, allow a freer movement: 
Tow I, who once was young, am become ol, 
Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken 
And his seed begging bread. 
He ever giveth and lendeth 
And his seed is blessed. 

From this point the sure guidance of the alphabetical 
Psulms* fails us in investigating the Hebrew strophe-system. 
But in our further confirmatory investigations we will take 
with us from these Psalms, the important conclusion that the 
verse bounded by Séph pasiik, the placing of which harmonizes 
with the accentuation first mentioned in the post-Talmudic 
tractate So/rim,** is by no means (as, since K5ster, 1831, it 
has been almost universally supposed) the original form of 
the strophe but that strophes are a whole consisting of an 
equal or symmetrical number of stichs.*** Hupfeld (Ps. iv. 


* Even the older critics now and then supposed that we were to 
make these Ps. the starting point of our enquiries. For instance, Ser- 
pilius says: “It may perhaps strike some one whether an opinion as to 
some of the modes of the Davidic species of verse and poetry might 


not be formed from his, so-to-speak, alphabetical psalms.” 

** Even if, and this is what Hupfeld and Riehm (Zuth. Zeilschr. 1866, 
S. 300) advance, the Old Testament books were divided into verses, 
OY, even before the time of the Masoretes, still the division into 
verses, a8 we Dow havo it and especially that of tho three poetical books, 
is Masoretic. 

*** It was these stichs, of which the Talmud (B. Kiddushin 30 a) counts 
eight more in the Psalter than in the Thora, viz. 5896, which were orig- 
inally called O%p1OD. Also in Augustine we find versus thus used liko 
stiyoc. With him the words Populus ejus et oves pascue ejus are one 
versus. There is no Hebrew MS. which could have formed tho basis of 
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450) has objected against this, that “this is diametrically 
opposed to the nature of rhythm = parallelism, which cannot 
stand on one leg, but needs two, that the distich is therefore 
the rhythmical unit.” 

But does it therefore follow, that a strophe is to be 
measured according to the number of distichs? The distich 
is itself only the smallest strophe, viz. one consisting of 
two lines. And it is even forbidden to measure a greater 
strophe by the number of distichs, because the rhythmical 
unit, of which the distich is the ground-form, can just as well 
be tristichic, and consequently these so-called rhythmical units 
form neither according to time nor space parts of equal value. 
But this applies still less to the Masoretic verses. True, we 
have shewn in our larger Commentary on the Psalms, ii. 522sq., 
in agreement with Hupfeld, and in opposition to Ewald, that the 
accentuation proceeds upon the law of dichotomy. But the Ma- 
soretic division of the verses is not only obliged sometimes to 
give up the law of dichotomy, because the verse (as e. g. xvill. 
2, xxv. 1, xcii. 9,) does not admit of being properly divided into 
two parts ; and it subjects not only verses of three members 
(as e.g.i. 1, ii. 2) in which the third member is embellishingly or 
synthetically related to the other two — both are phenomena 
which in themselves furnish proof in favour of the relative in- 
dependence of the lines of the verse — but also verses of four 
members where the sense requires it (as 1. 3, xvill. 16) and where 
it does not require it (as xxii. 15, xl. 6), to the law of dicho- 
tomy. And these Masoretic verses of such various compass 


the arrangement of the Psalms in stichs; those which we possess only 
break the Masoretic verse, (if the space of the line admits of it) for ease 
of writing into the two halves, without even regarding the general 
injunction in c. xiv of the tractate Sofrim and that of Ben-Bileam in his 
Horajoth ha-Kore, that the breaks are to be regulated by the beginnings 
of the verses and the two great pausal accents. Nowhere in the MSS., 
which divide and break up the words most capriciously, is there to be 
seen any trace of the recognition of those old O'p!O5 being preserved. 
These were not merely lines determined by the space, as were chiefly 
also the otiyot or xy according to the number of which, the compass of 
Greck works was recorded, but lines determined by the sense, xdda 
(Suidas: «@Aov 6 dryptiopévny Evvoray Eywv oilyoc)s as Jerome wrote his 
Latin translation of the Old Testament after the model of the Greek 
and Roman orators (e. g. the MSS. of Demosthenes), per cola et commata 
1. é. in lines breaking off according to the sense, 
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ure to be the constituent parts according to which strophes 
of a like cipher shall be measured! A strophe only becomes 
a strophe by virtue of its symmetrical relation to others, to 
the ear it must have the same time, to the eye the same form 
and it must consequently represent the same number of lines 
(clauses). The fact of these clauses, according to the special 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry, moving on with that rising 
and falling movement which we call parallelism until they 
come to the close of the strophe where it gently falls to rest, is a 
thing sui generis, and, within the province of the strophe, some- 
what of a substitute for metre; but the strophe itself is a sec- 
tion which comes to thorough repose by this species of rhyth- | 
mical movement. So far, then, from placing the rhythm on 
one leg only, we give it its two: but measure the strophe 
not by the two feet of the Masoretic verses or even couplets 
of verses, but by the equal, or symmetrically alternating num- 
ber of the members present, which consist mostly of two feet, 
often enough however of three, and sometimes even of four feet. 

Whether and how a psalm is laid out in strophes, is shewn 
by seeing first of all what its pauses are, where the flow of 
thoughts and feelings falls in order to rise anew, and then 
by trying whether these pauses have a like or symmetrically 
correspondent number of stichs (e. g. 6. 6. 6. 6 or 6. 7. 6. 7) 
or, if their compass is too great for them to be at once re- 
garded as one strophe, whether they cannot be divided inte 
smaller wholes of an equal or symmetrical number of stichs. 
For the peculiarity of the Hebrew strophe does not consist 
in arun of definite metres closely united to form one har- 
monious whole (for instance, like the Sapphic strophe, which 
the four membered verses, Isa. xvi. 9, 10, with their short 
closing lines corresponding to the Adonic verse, strikingly 
resemble), but in a closed train of thought which is unrolled 
after the distichic and tristichic ground- form of the rhyth- 
mical period. The strophe-schemata, which are thus evolved, 
are very diverse. We find not only that all the strophes of 
&@ poem are of the same compass (e. g. 4. 4. 4. 4), but also 
that the poem is made up of symmetrical relations formed 
of strophes of different compass. The condition laid down 
by some, * that only a poem that consists of strophes of equal 


* For instance Meier in his Geschichte der poelischen Nationallitcra- 
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length can be regarded as strophic, is refuted not only by 
the Syriac* but also by the post-biblical Jewish poetry. ** 
We find the following variations: strophes of the same com- 
pass followed by those of different compass (ec. g. 4. 4. 6. 6); 
as in the chiasmus, the outer and inner strophes of the same 
compass (¢. g. 4. 6. 6. 4); the first and third, the second 
and fourth corresponding to one another (e. g. 4. 6. 4. 6); the 
mingling of the strophes repeated antistrophically, é. e. in the 
inverted order (e. g. 4. 6. 7. 7. 6. 4); strophes of equal com- 
pass surrounding one of much greater compass (e.g. 4. 4. 
10. 4. 4.), what Koster calls the pyramidal schema; strophes 
of equal compass followed by a short closing stanza (e. g. 3. 
3. 2); a longer strophe forming the base of the whole (e. g.5. 3. 
3. 7), and these are far from being all the different figures, 
which the Old Testament songs and more especially the Psalms 
present to us, when we arrange their contents in stichs. 

With regard to the compass of the strophe, we may 
expect to find it consisting of as many as twelve lines according 
to the Syrian and the synagogue poetry. The line usually con- 
sists of three words, or at least only of three larger words; 
in this respect the Hebrew exhibits a capacity for short but 
emphatic expressions, which are inadmissible in German [or 
English]. This measure is often most uniformly preserved 
throughout a considerable length, not only in the Psalms but 
also in the Book of Job. For there is far more reason for 
saying that the strophe lies at the basis of the arrangement 
of the Book of Job, than for G. Hermann’s observation of 
strophic arrangement in the Bucolic writers and Kéchly’s in 
the older portions of Homer. 


VIL. TEMPLE MUSIC AND PSALMODY. 


The Thora contains no directions respecting the use of 
song and music in divine worship except the commands con- 


tur der Hebrdcr, 8. 87, who maintains that strophes of uncqual length 
are opposed to the simplest laws of the lyric song and melody. But the 
demands which melody imposes on the formation of the verse and the 
strophe were not so stringent among the ancients as now, and moreovet 
— is not the sonnet a lyric poem? 

* vid. Zingerle in the D. M. Z. x. 123, 124, 

** vid. Zunz, Synagogale Puoesic des Mittelulters, S. 92—94. 
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cerning the ritualistic use of silver trumpets to be blown by 
the priests (Numb. ch. x). David is really the creator of litur- 
gical music, and to his arrangements, as we see from the 
Chronicles, every thing was afterwards referred, and in times 
when it had fallen into disuse, restored. So long as David 
lived, the superintendence of the liturgical music was in his 
hands (1 Chron. xxv. 2). The instrument by means of which 
the three choir-masters (Heman, Asaph, and Ethan-Jeduthun) 
directed the choir was the cymbals (ondyn or ovy5y*) which 
served instead of wands for beating time; the harps (O°,33) 
represented the soprano, and the bass (the male voice in 
opposition to the female) was represented by the citherns an 
octave lower (1 Chron. xv. 17—21), which, to infer from the 
word m3)5 used there, were used at the practice of the pieces 
by the me appointed. In a Psalm where m0 i is appended (vid. 
on Ps. iii), the stringed instruments (which mbo ina ix. 17 de- 
finitely expresses), and the instruments generally, are to join 
in** in such a way as to give intensity to that which is being 
sung. To these instruments, besides those mentioned in Ps. cl, 
2 Sam. vi. 5, belonged also the flute, the liturgical use of which 
(vid. on v. 1) in the time of the first as of the second Temple 
is undoubted: it formed the peculiar musical accompaniment 
of the hallel (vid. Ps. cxiii) and of the nightly torch-light 
festival on the semi-festival days of the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Succa 15 a). The trumpets (Mim) were blown exclusively 
by the priests to whom no part was assigned in the singing 
(as probably also the horn 7p{w Ixxxi. 4, xcviii. 6, cl. 3), and 
according to 2 Chron. v. 12 sq. (where the niniber of the two 
Mosaic trumpets appears to be raised to 120) took their turn 
unisono with the singing and the music of the Levites. At 
the dedication of Solomon’s Temple the Levites sing and play 
and the priests sound trumpets O73), 2 Chron. vii. 6, and at 


* Talmudic oy. The usual Levitic orchestra of the temple of Herod 
consisted of 2 Nabla players, 9 Cithern players and one who struck the 
Zclazal, viz. Ben-Arza (Erachin 10 a, &c.; Tamid vii. 3), who also had the 
oversight of the duchan (Tosiphia to Shekalim ii), 

** Comp. Mattheson's “Eridutertes Selah” 1745: Selah is a word mark- 
ing a prelude, interlude, or after-piece with instruments, a sign indica- 
ting the places where the instraments play alone, in short a so-called 
rilornello. 
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the inauguration of the purified Temple under Hezekiah the 
music of the Levites and priests sound in concert until all 
the burnt offerings are laid upon the altar fire, and then 
(probably as the wine is being poured on) began (without any 
further thought of the priests) the song of the Levites, 2 
Chron. xxix. 26—30. In the second Temple it was otherwise: 
the sounding of the trumpets by the priests and the Levitical 
song with its accompanying music alternated, they were not 
simultaneous. The congregation did not usually sing with 
the choir, but only uttered their Amen; nevertheless they 
joined in the Hallel and in some psalms after the first clause 
with its repetition, after the second with hallelujah (Maimo- 
nides, Hilchoth Megilla, 3). 1 Chron. xvi. 36 points to a similar 
arrangement in the time of the first Temple. Just so does 
Jer. xxxiii. 11 in reference to the “Give thanks unto the Lord, 
for He is good”. Antiphonal singing on the part of the con- 
gregation is also to be inferred from Ezra iii. 10 sq. The 
Psalter itself is moreover acquainted with an allotment of 
the mosy, comp. mrp Ezra ii. 65 (whose treble was repre- 
sented by the Levite boys in the second Temple, vid. on xlvi 
1) in choral worship and speaks of a praising of God “in full 
choirs”, xxvi. 12, lxviii. 27. And responsive singing is of 
ancient date in Israel: even Miriam with the women answered 
the men (om Ex. xv. 21) in alternating song, and Nehemiah 
(ch. xii. 27 sqq.) at the dedication of the city walls placed the 
Levites in two great companies which are there called mmr, 
in the midst of the procession moving towards the Temple. 
In the time of the second Temple each day of the week had 
its psalm. The psalm for Sunday was xxiv, for Monday xlviii, 
Tuesday Ixxxii, Wednesday xciv, Thursday Ixxxi, Friday 
xciii, the Sabbath xcii. This arrangement is at least as old 
as the time of the Ptolemies and the Seleucidz, for the sta- 
tements of the Talmud are supported by the inscriptions of 
Ps. xxiv, xlviii, xciv, xcili in the LXX, and as respects the 
connection of the daily psalms with the drink-offering, by 
Sir. 1. 14—16. The psalms for the days of the week were 
sung, to wit, at the time of the drink-offering (702) which was 
joined with the morning Tamid*: two priests, who stood on 


* According to the maxim J by NON cyt! aoe PN, “no one sing- 
eth except over the wine.” 
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the right and left of the player upon the cymbal (Zelazal) 
by whom the signal was given, sounded the trumpets at the 
nine pauses (€°p78), into which it was divided when sung by 
the Levites, and the people bowed down and worshipped. * 
The Levites standing upon the suggestus (1317), — i. e. upon 
a broad staircase consisting of a few steps, which led up from 
the court of the laity, to that of the priests, — who were both 
singers and musicians, and consequently played only on strin- 
ged instruments and instruments of percussion, not wind- 
instruments, were at least twelve in number, with 9 citherns, 
2 harps, and one cymbal: on certain days the flute was added 
to this number.** The usual suggestus on the steps at the side 
of the altar was changed for another only in a few cases; for 
it is noticed as something special that the singers had a dif- 
ferent position at the festival of water-drawing during the 
Feast of Tabernacles (vid. introduction to Ps. cxx — cxxxiv), 
and that the flute-players who accompanied the Hailel stood 
before the altar, maron »99 (Erachin 10 a). The treble was taken 


* B. Rosh ha-Shana, 31a. Tamid vii. 3, comp. the introduction tw 
Ps. xxiv. xcii and xciv. 

** According to B. Erachin 10a the following were the customary 
accompaniments of the daily service: 1) 21 trampet blasts, to as many 
as 48; 2) 2 nablas, to6 at most; 2 flutes (pon), to 12 at most. Blowing the 
flute is called striking the flute, rae nen. On 12 days of the year the 
flute was played before the altar: on the 14th of Nisan at the slaying of the 
Passover (at which the Had/e/ was sung), on the 14th of Ijar at the slaying 
of the little Passover, on the 1st and 7th days of the Passover and on the 
eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles. The mouth-piece (2128 according 
to the explanation of Maimonides) was not of metal but a reed (comp. Arab. 
anbub, the blade of the reed), because it sounds more melodious. And 
it was never more than one flute ("WM 3ION, playing a solo), which con- 
tinued at the end of a strain and closed it, because this produces the 
finest close (pi7M). On the 12 days mentioned, the Halle! was sung with 
flute accompaniment. On other days, the Psalm appointed for the day was 
accompanied by nablas, cymbals and citherns. This passage of the treatise 
Erachin also tells who were the flute-players, On the flute-playing ut the fest- 
ival of water-drawing, vid. my Geschichte der jidischen Poesie 8. 195. In 
the Temple of Herod, according to Erachin 10), there was also an organ. 
This was however not a water-organ (o> 990, hydraulis), but a wind- 
organ (19730) with a hundred different tones (NOT 3D), whose thunder- 
like sound, according to Jerome (Opp. ed. Mart. v. 191), was heard ab Je. 
rusalem usque ad montem Oliveti et amplius, vid. Saalschiitz, <Archdol 
i. 281—284 
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by the Levite youths, who stood below the suggestus at 
the feet of the Levites (vid. on Ps. xlvi). The daily janpn vw 
(i. e. the week-day psalm which concluded the morning sa- 
crifice) was sung in nine (or perhaps more correctly 3*) pau- 
ses, and the pauses were indicated by the trumpet-blasts of 
the priests (vid. on Ps. xxxviii. lxxxi. 4). Beside the seven 
Psalms which were sung week by week,.there were others ap- 
pointed for the services of the festivals and intervening days 
(vid. on Ps. lxxxi), and in Biccurim 3, 4 we read that when 
@ procession bearing the firstfruits accompanied by flute 
playing had reached the hill on which the Temple stood and 
the firstfruits had been brought up in baskets, at the entrance 
of the offerersinto the Azara, Ps. xxx was struck up by the 
Levites. This singing was distinct from the mode of deliver- 
ing the Tefilla (vid. on Ps. xliv ad fin.) and the benediction of 
the priests (vid. on Ps. lxvii), both of which were unaccom- 
panied by music. Distinct also, as it seems, from the mode 
of delivering the Hailel, which was more as a recitative, than 
sung (Pesachim 64a, 597m mx axyz). It was probably similar 
to the Arabic, which delights in shrieking, long-winded, tril- 
ling, and especially also nasal tones. For it is related of one 
of the chief singers that in order to multiply the tones, he 
placed his thumb in his mouth and his fore finger pon Y3 
(between the hairs, . e. according to Rashi: on the furrow 
of the upper lip against the partition of the nostrils), and thus 
(by forming mouth and nose into a trumpet) produced sounds, 
before the volume of which the priests started back in aston- 
ishment.** This mode of psalm-singing in the Temple of He- 
rod was no longer the original mode, and if the present ac- 
centuation of the Psalms represents the fixed form of the 
Temple song, it nevertheless does not convey to us any im- 


* This is the view of Maimonides, who distributes the 9 trumpet- 
blasts by which the moming sacrifice, according to Succa 533, was ao- 
companied, over the 3 pauses of the song. The hymn Haazinu, Deut. xrxii, 
which is called onda nye par excellence, was sung at the Sabbath 
Musaph-sacrifice — each Sabbath a division of the hymn, which was 
divided into six parts — so that it began anew on every seventh Sabbath, 
vid. J. Megilla, sect. iii, ad fin. 

** vid, B. Joma 386 and J. Shekalim v, 3, comp. Canticum Rabba on 
Canticles iii. & 
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pression of that before the Exile. It does, however, neither 
the one nor the other. 

The accents are only musical, and indirectly interpunc- 
tional, signs for the chanting pronunciation of the synagogue. 
And moreover we no longer possess the key to the accents of 
the three metrical (i. e. consisting of symmetrical stichs and 
strophes) books as musical signs. For the so-called Sarka- 
tables (which give the value of the accents as notes, beginning 
with Zarka, Xp"), e.g. at the end of the second edition of 
Nigelsbach’s Gramm., relate only to the reading of the penta- 
tcuchal and prophetic pericope, — consequently to the system 
of prose accents. In the German synagogue there is no tra- 
dition concerning the value of the so-called metrical accents 
as notes, for the Psalms were not recited according to the 
accents; but for all the Psalms, there are only two different 
modes, at least in the German ritual, viz.1) the customary one 
according to which verse after verse is recited by the leader 
and the congregation, as e. g. Ps. xcv — xcix. xxix. every 
Friday evening; and 2) that peculiar to Ps. cxix in which tho 
first seven verses of the eight are recited alternately by the 
leader and the congregation, but the eighth as a concluding 
verse is always closed by the congregation with a cadence. 
This psalmody does not always follow the accents. We can 
only by supposition approximately determine how the Psalms 
were to be recited according to them. For we still possess at 
least a few statements of Ben-Asher, Shemtob and Moses 
Provenzalo (in his grammatical didactic poem }107) OW) con- 
cerning the intonation of single metrical accents. Pazer and 
Shalshéleth have a like intonation, which rises with a trill; 
though Shalshéleth is more prolonged, about a third longer 
than that of the prose books. Legarme (in form Mahpach or 
Azia followed by Psik) has a clear high pitch, before Zinnor, 
however, a deeper and more broken tone; Rebia magnum a 
soft tone tending to repose. By Siliuk the tone first rises and 
then diminishes. The tone-of Mercha is according to its name 
andante and sinking into the depths; the tone of Tarcha cor 
responds to adagio. Further hints cannot be traced: though 
we may infer with respect to Ole we-jored (Mercha mahpa- 
chatum) and Athnach, that their intonation ought to form a 
cadence, as that Rebia parvum and Zinnor (Zarka) had an 

3% 
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intonation hurrying on to the following distinctive accent. Fur- 
ther, if we place Dechi (Tiphcha initiale) and Rebia geresha- 
tum beside the remaining six servi among the notes, we may 
indeed produce a sarka-table of the metrical accentuation, 
although we cannot guarantee its exact agreement with the 
original manner of singing. 

Following Gerbert (De musica sacra) and Martini (Storia 
della musica), the view is at present very general that in the 
eight Gregorian tones together with the extra tone (tonus pe- 
regrinus),* used only for Ps. cxiii (== cxiv—cxv in the Hebrew 
numeration), we have a remnant of the ancient Temple song; 
and this in itself is by no means improbable in connection with 
the Jewish nationality of the primitive church and its gra- 
dual severance at the first from the Temple and synagogue. 
In the convents of Bethlehem, which St. Paula founded, psalms 
were sung at six hours of prayer from early morn till mid- 
night, and she herself was so well versed in Hebrew, ut Psal- 
mos hebraice caneret et sermonem absque ulla Latine lingue 
proprietate personaret (Ep. 108 ad Eustoch. c. 26). This points 
to a connection between the church and synagogue psalm- 
melodies in the mos orientalium partium, the oriental psalmody, 
which was introduced by Ambrose into the Milanese church. 
Nevertheless, at the same time the Jewish element has under- 
gone scarcely any change; it has been developed under the 
influence of the Greek style, but is, notwithstanding, still re- 
cognizable.** Pethachja of Ratisbon, the Jewish traveller in 
the 12th century, when in Bagdad, the ancient seat of the 
Geonim (03:83), heard the Psalms sung in a manner alto- 
gether peculiar; *** and Benjamin of Tudela, in the same cen- 
tury, became acquainted in Bagdad with a skilful singer of 
the Psalms used in divine worship. Saadia on Ps. vi. 1, 


* vid. Friedr. Hommel’s Psalter nach der deutschen Uebersetzung D. 
M. Luthers fir den Gesang eingerichtet, 1859, The Psalms are there ar- 
ranged in stichs, rightly assuming it to be the original mode and the 
most appropriate, that antiphonal song ought to alternate not according 
to the verses, as at the present day in the Romish and English church, 
but according to the two members of the verse. 

** vid. Saalschiitz, Geschichte und Witrdigung der Musik bei den He- 
urdern, 1829, S. 121, and Otto Strauss, Geschichtliche Betrachtung ber 
den Psalier als Gesang- und Gebetbuch, 1859, 

e°* vid. Literaturblatt des Orients, 4th year, col. 541. 
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infers from mycwn-dy that there were eight different melodies 
(yl). And eight m3°2) are also mentioned elsewhere;* 
perhaps not without reference to those eight church-tones, 
which are also found among the Armenians.** Moreover the 
two modes of using the accents in chanting, which are at- 
tested in the ancient service -books,*** may perhaps be not 
altogether unconnected with the distinction between the festi- 
val and the simpler ferial manner in the Gregorian style of 
church - music. | 


VII. TRANSLATIONS OF THE PSALMS. 


The earliest translation of the Psalms is the Greek 
Alexandrine version. When the grandson of the son of Sirach 
came to Egypt in the year 132 B.C., not only the Law and 
the Prophets, but also the Hagiographa were already trans- 
lated into the Greek; of course therefore also the Psalms, by 
which the Hagiographa are directly named in Luke xxiv. 44. 
The story of the LXX (LXXII) translators, in its original 
form, refers only to the Thora; the translations of the other 
books are later and by different authors. All these trans- 
lators used a text consisting only of consonants, and these 
moreover were here and there more or less indistinct; this 
text had numerous glosses, and was certainly not yet, as la- 
ter, settled on the Masoretic basis. This they translated liter- 
ally, in ignorance of the higher exegetical and artistic func- 
tions of the translator, and frequently the translation itself is 
obscure. From Philo, Josephus and the New Testament we 
see that we possess the text of this translation substantially 
in its original form, so that criticism, which since the middle 
of the last century has acquired many hitherto unknown 
helps, more especially also in the province of the Psalms, 
will not need to reverse its judgment of the character of the 


* Steinschneider, Jewish Literature p. 336 sq. 
** Petermann, Ueber die Musik der Armenier in the Deulsche Morgenl 
Zei'schrift v. 368 f. 
*** Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, S. 115. 
¢ To this period belong 1) the Psallerium Veronense published by 
Blanchini 1740, the Greek text in Roman characters with the Italic 
at the side belonging to the 5th or 6th century (vid. Tischendorf’s edition 
of the LXX, 1856, Proleg7. p. viii sq.); 2) the Psalterium Turicense pure 
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work. Nevertheless, this translation, as being the oldest key 
to the understanding of the language of the Old Testament 
writings, as being the oldest mirror of the Old Testament 
text, which is not to be exempted from modest critical investie 
gation, and as an important check upon the interpretation 
of Scripture handed down in the Talmud, in the Midrash, and 
in that portion of the national literature i in | general, not orig- 
inating in Egypt, — is invaluable. 

In one other respect this version claims a still greater 
significance. Next to the Book of Isaiah, no book is so fre- 
quently cited in the New Testament as the Psalter. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews has grown up entirely from the roots 
of the language of the Old Testament psalms. The Apoca- 
lypse, the only book which does not admit of being referred 
back to any earlier formula as its basis, is nevertheless not 
without references to the Psalter: Ps. ii in particular has a 
significant part in the moulding of the apocalyptic concept-— 
ions and language. These New Testament citations, with few 
exceptions (as John xiii. 18), are based upon the LXX, even 
where this translation (as. e.g., Ps. xix. 5, li. 6, cxvi. 10), only in 
a general way, correctly reproduces the original text. The ex- 
planation of this New Testament use of the LXX is to be found 
in the high esteem in which this translation was held among the 
Jewish people: it was accounted, not only by the Hellenistic, but 
also by the Palestinian Jews, as a providential and almost mira- 
culous production; and this esteem was justified by the fact, that, 
although altogether of unequal birth with the canonical writ- 


pureum described by Breitinger 1748, Greek Text likewise of the 5th or 
6th century (vid. ibid. p, lix sq.); 3) Palmorum Fragmenta papyracea Londi- 
nensia (in the British Museum), Ps, x. 2—xviii. 6, xx. 14—xxxiv. 6, of the 4th 
century, given in Tischendorf’s Monumenta Sacra Inedita. Nova Collectio t. i; 
4) Fragmenta Psalmorum Tischendorfiana Ps. cxli (ii), 7—8, cxlii (iii), {—3, 
exliv (v). 7—13, of the 5th or 4th century in the Monumenta t. ii. There 
still remain unused to the present time 1) the Psallerium Greco-Latinum 
of the library at St. Gall, Cod. 17 in 4to, Greek text in uncial charac- 
ters with the Latin at the side; 2) Psalterium Gallico-Romano-Hebraicoe 
Gracum of the year 909, Cod. 230 in the public library at Bamberg (vid, 
a description of this MS. by Schinfelder in the Serapeum, 1865, No. 21) 
written by Solomon, abbot of St. Gall and bishop of Constance (d. 920), and 
brought to Bamberg by the emperor Henry II (d. 1024), who had received 
it as a gift when in St.'Gall; as regards the criticism of the tert of 
the LXX it is of like importance with the Veronense which it resemblca. 
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ings, It nevertheless occupies a position in the history of di- 
vine revelation which forms a distinct epoch. For it was the 
first opportunity afforded to the gentile world of becoming 
acquainted with the Old Testament revelation, and thus the 
first introduction of Japheth into the tents of Shem. At the 
same time therewith, a distinct breaking down of the barriers 
of the Old Testament particularism was effected. The Alexan- 
drine translation was, therefore, an event which prepared the 
way for that Christianity, in which the appointment of the 
religion of Israel to be the religion of the world is perfected. 
This version, at the outset, created for Christianity the lang- 
uage which it was to use; for the New Testament Script- 
ures are written in the popular Greek dialect (xotvy) with an 
Alexandrine colouring. And in a general way we may say 
that Alexandrinism moulded the forms beforehand, which 
Christianity was afterwards to fill up with the substance of 
the gospel. As the way of Jesus Christ lay by Egypt (Matth. ii. 
15), so the way of Christianity also lay by Egypt, and 
Alexandria in particular. 

Equally worthy ofrespecton account of its antiquity and 
independence, though not of the same importance as the LXX 
from a religio-historical point of view, is the Targum or 
Chaldee version of the Psalms: a version which only in a few 
passages assumes the form of a paraphrase with reference to 
Midrash interpretations. The date of its composition is uncer- 
tain. But as there was a written Targum to the Book of 
Job* even during the time of the Temple, there was also a 
Targum of the Psalms, though bearing in itself traces of mani- 
fold revisions, which probably had its origin during the dura- 
tion of the Temple. In distinction from the Targums of 
Onkelos to the Pentateuch and of Jonathan to the minor 
Prophets the Targum of the Psalms belongs to the so-called 
Jerusalem group,** for the Aramaic idiom in which it 
is written, — while, as the Jerusalem Talmud shews, it is 
always distinguished in no small degree from the Palestinian 
popular dialect as being the language of the literature — 
abounds in the same manner as the former in Greek words 


* vid. Tosefta to Sabb. xvi, Jer. Sabb. xiv, §. 1, Bab. Sabb. 115 4, 
Sofrim v, 15. 
** vid. Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, S. 166 €. 
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(as WEES Gyyehor, PIICIN ekéSpar, Op xdpros), and like it also 
closely approximates, in sound and formation, to the Syriac. 
From this translation which excels the LXX in grammatical 
accuracy and has at its basis a more settled and stricter text, 
we learn the meaning of the Psalms as understood in the 
synagogue, as the interpretation became fixed, under the 
influence of early tradition, in the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. The text of the Targum itself is at the present 
day in a very neglected condition. The most correct texts 
are to be found in Buxtorf and Norzi’s Bibles. Critical obser- 
vations on the Targums of the Hagiographa are given in the 
treatise IN My by Benzion Berkowitz (Wilna, 1843). 

The third most important translation of the Psalms is 
the Peshito, the old version of the Syrian church, which was 
made not later than in the second century. Its author trans- 
lated from the original text, which he had without the vowel 
points, and perhaps also in a rather incorrect form: as is seen 
from such errors as xvii. 15 (77voN instead of qa), Lxxxiii. 
12 (mn 7AaN) wow dele eos et perde eos instead of 1373 NW), 
exxxix. 16 (503 retributionem meam instead of 1953). In other 
errors he is influenced by the LXX, as lvi. 9 (Q7a3n LXX 
évamiév cov instead of 7732), he follows this version in such 
departures from the better text sometimes not without addi- 
tional reason, as xc. 5 (generationes eorum annus erunt, i. e. 
yy maw yy, LXX ta ovbevonata adtmy éty Ecovtar), cx. 3 
(populus tuus gloriosus, i. e. M272 Wy in the sense of 729, 
Job xxx. 15, nobility, rank, LXX peta cod h dpy7). The fact 
that he had the LXX before him beside the original text is 
manifest, and cannot be done away by the supposition that the 
text of the Peshito has been greatly distorted out of the 
later Hexaplarian translation; although even this is probable, 
for the LXX won such universal respect in the church that 
the Syrians were almost ashamed of their ancient version, 
which disagreed with it in many points, and it was this very 
circumstance which gave rise in the year 617 A. D. to the 
preparation of a new Syriac translation from the Hexaplarian 
LXX-text. It is not however merely between the Peshito 
and the LXX, but also between the Peshito and the Targum, 
that a not accidental mutual relation exists, which becomes at 
once apparent in Ps. i (e. g. in the translation of my by 
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wpe and of mah. by xows) and hardly admits of explanation 
by the use of the Christian Peshito on the part of the Jewish 
Targumist.* It may be more readily supposed that the old 
Syriac translator of the Psalms, of whom we are now speaking, 
was @ Jewish Christian and did not despise the welcome as- 
sistance of the Targum, which was already at hand, in whatever 
form it might be. It is evident that he was a Christian from 
passages like xix. 5, cx. 3, also from lxviii. 19 comp. with 
Ephes. iv. 8, Jer. xxxi. 31 comp. with Hebr. viii. 8; and his 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, with which, as was then 
generally the case, the knowledge of Greek was united, shews 
that he was a Jewish Christian. Moreover the translation 
has its peculiar Targum characteristics: tropical expressions 
are rendered literally, and by a remarkable process of rea- 
soning interrogative clauses are turned into express declara- 
tions: lxxxvili. 11—13 is an instance of this with a bold 
inversion of the true meaning to its opposite. In general the 
author shuns no violence in order to give a pleasing sense to 
a difficult passage e. g. xii. 6b, lx. 6. The musical and 
historical inscriptions, and consequently also the nbp (includ- 
ing 79D jyan ix. 17) he leaves untranslated, and the division 
of verses he adopts is not the later Masoretic. All these pecu- 
liarities make the Peshito all the more interesting as a 
memorial in exegetico-historical and critical enquiry: and 
yet, since Dathe’s edition, 1768, who took the text of Erpenius 
as his ground-work and added valuable notes,** scarcely 
anything has been done in this direction. 


In the second century new Greek translations were also 
made. The high veneration which the LXX had hitherto 
enjoyed was completely reversed when the rupture between 
the synagogue and the church took place, so that the day 
when this translation was completed was no longer com- 
pared to the day of the giving of the Law, but to the day of 


* Although more recently we are told, Hai Gaon (in Babylonia) when 
he came upon a difficult passage in his Academica] lectures on the 
Psalms enquired of the patriarch of the Eastern church how he inter- 
preted it, vid. Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 125 sq. 


** The fragments of the translation of the Ps., which are cited under 
the name 6 Zvpoc, Dathe has also there collected in his preface. 
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the golden calf. Nor was it possible that it should be otherwise 
than that its defects should become more and more percep- 
tible. Even the New Testament writers found it requiring 
correction here and there, or altogether unfit for use, for the 
Palestinian text of the Old Testament which had been handed 
down, was not merely as regards the consonants but also as to 
pronunciation substantially the same as that which has been 
fixed by the Masoretes since the sixth century. Consequently 
Aquila of Pontus (a proselyte from heathenism to Judaism) 
in the first half of the 2nd century, made a Greek translation 
of the Old Testament, which imitated the original text word 
for word even at the risk of un-Greek expressions, and in 
the choice of the Greek words used is determined by the 
etymology of the Hebrew words. Not to lose any of the 
weighty words he translates the first sentence of the Thora 
thus: Ev xegadai Extisey 6 Beds abv (MN) tdv odpavdv xal odv 
(Mx) tHy yiv. In the fragments of the translation of the Psalms, 
one of which has been preserved in the Talmudic literature 
(vid. on Ps. xlviii. 15), we do not meet with such instances of 
violence in favour of literalness, although also even there he 
forces the Greek into the form of the Hebrew, and always 
renders the words according to their primary meaning (e.g. - 
YI Ypypatiotyprov, Mw etAypa, MMB avorypa, 27 Sppyya, jON 
nemiatevpeves), sometimes unhappily and misled by the usage 
the language had acquired in his time. In some passages he 
reads the text differently from our present pointing (e. g. x. 
4 Stav Sdw87), but he moreover follows the tradition (e. g. 
mbo del, “w/ ixavés, QMO tod tanewdopovos xal dxhod = WD 
om) and also does not despise whatever the LXX may offer 
that is of any worth (e. g. O03 év yopsats), as his translation 
throughout, although an independent one, relies more or 
less upon the pioneering work of its predecessor, the LXX. 
His talent as a translator is unmistakeable. He has perfect 
command of the Hebrew, and handles the treasures of the 
Greek with a master-hand. For instance, in the causative forms 
he is never in difficulty for a corresponding Greek word (2n 
mrmpatifety, YT Gpowody, Soin émotypodv and the like). The 
fact that he translated for the synagogue in opposition to 
the church is betrayed by passages like ii. 12, xxii. 17, cx. 3 
and perhaps also lxxxiv. 10, comp. Dan. ix. 26, where he pre- 
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fers dAetppévoo to Xpictod: nevertheless one must not in this 
respect charge him with evil intentions throughout. Even 
Jerome, on calmer reflection, moderated hisindignation against 
Aquila’s translation to a less harsh judgment: ut amice menti 
fatear, que ad nostram fidem pertineant roborandam plura 
reperio, and praised it even at the expense of the translations 
of Theodotion and Symmachus: Jsti Semichristiani Judaice 
transtulerunt, et Judeus Aquila interpretatus est ut Christianus. 

The translation of Theodotion is not an original work. 
It is based upon the LXX and brings this version, which was 
still the most widely used, into closer relation to the original 
text, by making use of Aquila’s translation. The fragments 
that are preserved to us of passages independently translated 
contain nothing pre-eminently characteristic. Symmachus 
also takes the LXX as his basis, but in re-moulding it accord- 
ing to the original text he acts far more decidedly and 
independently than Theodotion, and distinguishes himself from 
Aquila by endeavouring to unite literalness with clearness 
and verbal accuracy: his translation of the Psalms has even 
@ poetic inspiration about it. Both Aquila and Symmachus 
issued their translations twice,so that some passages are 
extant translated in a twofold form (vid. cx. 3). 

Beside the LXX. Aq. Symm. and Theod. there are also 
a fifth, sixth and seventh Greek translation of the Psalms. 
The fifth is said to have been found in Jericho under the em- 
peror Caracalla, the sixth in Nicopolis under the emperor 
Alexander Severus. The former, in its remains, shews a know- 
ledge of the language and tradition, the latter is sometimes 
(xxxvii. 35, Hab. iii. 13) paraphrastic. A seventh is also men- 
tioned besides, it is most like Theodotion. In the Hexapla 
of Origen, which properly contains only six columns (the 
Hebrew text, the Hebr. text in Greek characters, Aq., Symm., 
LXX, Theod.), in the Ps. and elsewhere a Quinta (E), Sexta 
(<), and Septima (Z) are added to these six columns: thus the 
Hexapla (apart from the Seventh) became an Octapla. Of 
the remains of these old versions as compiled by Origen, after 
the labours of his predecessors Nobilius and Drusius, the 
most complete collection is that of Bernard de Montfaucon 
in his Hexaplorum Origenis que supersunt (2 vols. folio, Paris 
1713); the rich gleanings since handed down from many 
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different quarters* are unfortunately still scattered and 
uncollated. | 

Euthymius Zigadenus mentions beside the LXX, Aq., 
Symm., Theod., V., and VI., as a Seventh version that of Lu- 
cian which attempts to restore the original Septuagint-text by 
@ comparison with the original text. Lucian died as amartyr 311 
A.D. in Nicomedia, whither he had been dragged from Antioch. 
The autograph of this translation was found in Nicomedia, 
hidden in a small rough-plastered tower.** We are as little 
able to form a conception of this Septuagint-recension of 
Lucian as of that of the cotemporary Egyptian bishop Hesy- 
chius, since not a single specimen of either is extant. It would 
be interesting to know the difference of treatment of the two 
critics from that of Origen, who corrected the text of the 
xotvy after the Hebrew original by means of Theodotion’s, 
obelis jugulans que abundare videbantur, et que deerant sub 
asteriscis interserens, which produced a confusion that might 
easily have been foreseen. 

From the old Latin translation, the so-called Jtala, made 
from the LXX, we possess the Psalter complete: Blanchini 
has published this translation of the Psalms (1740) from the 
Veronese Psalter, and Sabbatier in the second volume of his 
Latine Versiones Antique (1751) from the Psalter of the 
monastery of St. Germain. The text in Faber Stapulensis’ 
Quincuplex Psalterium (1509) is compiled from Augustine; for 
Augustine, like Hilary, Ambrose, Prosper, and Cassiodorus, 
expounds the Psalms according to the old Latin text. Jerome 
first of all carefully revised this in Rome, and thus originated 
the Psalterium Romanum, which has been the longest retained 


* Thus e. g. Montfaucon was only able to make use of the Psalter-MS. 
Cod. Vat. 754 for 16 Psalms; Adler has compared it to the end and found 
in it valuable Hexapla fragments (vid. Repert. fir Bibl. u. Morgeni. Lit. 
xiv. S. 183 f.). The Psalm-commentary of Barhebreus and the Psalterium 
Mediolanense have also been begun to be worked with this object; but 
as yet, not the Syriac Psalter of the Medici library mentioned by Mont- 
faucon, Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum i, 240 and supposed to be based upor 
the Quinta. 

** Comp. the Athanasian synopsis in Montfaucon, He.capla t. 1 p. 59 
and the contribution from a Syriac MS in the Repertorum fir Bibd. u. 
Morgeni. Lit. ib. (1784) S. 48 f 
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by the church of Milan and the Basilica of the Vatican. He 
then in Bethlehem prepared a second more carefully revised 
edition, according to the Hexaplarian Septuagint-text* with 
daggers (as a sign of additions in the LXX contrary to the 
original) and asterisks (a sign of additions in the LXX from 
Theodotion in accordance with the original), and this second 
edition which was first adopted by the Gallican churches 
obtained the name of the Psalterium Gallicanum. It is not 
essentially different from the Psalter of the Vulgate, and 
appeared, with its critical signs, from a MS. of Bruno, bishop 
of Wiirzburg (died 1045), for the first time in the year 1494 
(then edited by Cochleus, 1533): both Psalters, the Romish 
and the Gallican, are placed opposite one another in Faber’s 
Quincuplex Psalterium, in t. x. p. 1 of the Opp. Hieronymi, ed. 
Vailarsi and elsewhere. 

The Latin Psalters, springing from the common or from 
the Hexaplarian Septuagint-text, as also the Hexapla-Syriac 
and the remaining Oriental versions based upon the LXX and 
the Peshito, have only an indirectly exegetico-historical value. 
On the contrary Jerome’s translation of the Psalter, juxta 
Hebraicam veritatem, is the first scientific work of translation, 
and, like the whole of his independent translation of the 
Old Testament from the original text, a bold act by which 
he has rendered an invaluable service to the church, without 
allowing himself to be deterred by the cry raised against such 
innovations. This independent translation of Jerome has 
become the Vulgate of the church: but in a text in many 
ways estranged from its original form, with the simple ex- 
ception of the Psalter. For the new translation of this book 
was opposed by the inflexible liturgical use it had attained; 
the texts of the Psalterium Romanum and Gallicanum main- 
tained their ground and became (with the omission of the 
critical signs) an essential portion of the Vulgate. On this 
account it is the more to be desired that Jerome’s Latin Psalter 


* Ilked breviter admoneo — says Jerome, Ep. cvi. ad Sunniam et Frete- 
lam — ut sciatis, aliam esse editionem, quam Origenes et Cesareensis Euse- 
bius omnesque Gracie tractatores Kowty, id est, Communem appellant atque 
Vulgatam et a plerisque nunc Aovxiavég dicitur; aliam Septuaginta Inter- 
pretum, que in‘ Efandoi¢ codicibus reperitur et a nobis in Latinum sermo- 
nem fideliter versa est et Hierosolyme atque in Orientis ecclesiis decantatur, 
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ex Hebreo (Opp. ed. Vallarsi t. ix. p. lii) were made mere 
generally known and accessible by a critical edition published 
separately. It is not necessary to search far for critical helps 
for such an undertaking. There is an excellent MS., Cod. 19, 
in the library of St. Gall, presented by the abbot Hartmot 
(died 895). 

Origen and Jerome learnt the language of the Old Testa- 
ment from Jewish teachers. All the advantages of Origen’s 
philological learning are lost to us, excepting a few insigni- 
ficant remains, with his Hexapla: this gigantic bible which 
would be the oldest direct monument of the Old Testament 
text if it were but extant. Whereas in Jerome’s Old Testa- 
ment translated from the original text (canon Hebraice veritatis) 
we have the maturest fruit of the philological attainments of 
this indefatigable, steady investigator inspired with a zeal for 
knowledge. It is a work of the greatest critical and historical 
value in reference to language and exegesis. The translation 
of the Psalter is dedicated to Sophronius who had promised 
to translate it into Greek: this Greek translation is not pre- 
served to us. 

Jerome’s translation of the Psalter has not its equal either 
in the synagogue or the church until the time of Saadia Gaon 
of Fajum, the Arabian translator of the Psalms. Two MSS. 
of his translation of the Psalms are to be found at Oxford; 
but the most important, which also contains his annotations 
complete, is in Munich. Schnurrer (1791) contributed Ps. 
xvi, xl and cx to Eichhorn’s Biblioth. der Bibl. Lit. iii, from 
Cod. Pocock. 281, then Haneberg (1840) Ps. xviii and several 
others from the Munich Cod.; the most extensive excerpts 
from Cod. Pocock. 281 and Cod. Huntingt. 416 (with various 
readings from Cod. Mon. appended) are given by Ewald in 
the first vol. of his Beitrige zur dltesten Ausleg. u. Sprach- 
erkldrung des A. T. 1844. The gain which can be drawn from 
Saadia for the interpretation of the Psalms, according to the 
requirements of the present day, is very limited; but he pro- 
mises & more interesting and rich advantage to philology and 
the history of exegesis. Saadia stands m the midst of the 
still ever mysterious process of development out of which the 
finally established and pointed text of the Old Testament 
came forth. He has written a treatise on the punctuation 
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(“1p"3) to which Rashi refers in Ps. xlv. 10, but in his treat. 
ment of the Old Testament text shews himself to be unfettered 
by its established punctuation. His translation is the first 
scientific work on the Psalms in the synagogue. The trans- 
lation of Jerome is five hundred years older, but only the 
translation of Luther has been able to stand side by side with 
it and that because he was the first to go back to the foun- 
tain head of the original text. 

The task, which is assigned to the translator of the sacred 
Scriptures, was recognised by Luther as by no one before him, 
and he has discharged it as no one up to the present day since 
his time has done. What Cicero said of his translation of: 
the two controversial speeches of Demosthenes and Aischines 
holds good also of Luther: Non converti ut interpres, sed ut 
orator, sententiis iisdem et earum formis tanquam figuris, verbis 
ad nostram consuetudinem aptis: in quibus non verbum pro verbo 
necesse habui reddere, sed genus omnium verborum vimque ser- 
vavi; non enim ea me adnumerare lectori putavi oportere, sed 
tanquam adpendere — he has lived in thought and feeling 
in the original text in order not to reproduce it literally with 
a slavish adherence to its form, but to re-mould it into good 
and yet spiritually renewed German and at the same time 
to preserve its spirit free and true to its deepest meaning. 
This is especially the case with his translation of the Psalms, 
in which even Moses Mendelssohn has thought it to his advan- 
tage to follow him. To deny that here and there it is capable 
of improvement by a more correct understanding of the sense 
and in general by greater faithfulness to the original (without 
departing from the spirit of the German language), would 
indicate an ungrateful indifference to the advance which has 
been made in biblical interpretation — an advance not 
merely promised, but which we see actually achieved. 


IX. HISTORY OF THE EXPOSITION OF THE PSALMS, 


If we now take a glance over the history of the exposition 
of the Psalms, we shall see from it how late it was before the 
proper function of scientific exposition was recognised. We 
begin with the apostolic exposition. The Old Testament 
according to its very nature tends towards and centres in 
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Christ. Therefore the innermost truth of the Old Testament 
has been revealed in the revelation of Jesus Christ. But not 
all at once: His passion, resurrection, and ascension are three 
steps of this progressive opening up of the Old Testament, 
and of the Psalms in particular. Our Lord himself, both 
before and after His resurrection, unfolded the meaning of 
the Psalms from His own life and its vicissitudes; He shewed 
how what was written in the Law of Moses, in the Prophets 
and in the Psalms was fulfilled in Him; He revealed to His 
disciples the meaning tod ouwévar tag ypavdas Luke xxiv. 44 sq. 
Jesus Christ’s exposition of the Psalms is the beginning and 
the goal of Christian Psalm-interpretation. This began, as 
that of the Christian church, and in fact first of all that of 
the Apostles, at Pentecost when the Spirit, whose instrument 
David acknowledges himself to have been (2 Sam, xxiii. 2), 
descended upon the Apostles as the Spirit of Jesus, the ful- 
filler and fulfilment of prophecy. This Spirit of the glorified 
Jesus completed what, in His humiliation and after His resur- 
rection, he had begun: He opened up to the disciples the 
meaning of the Psalms. How strongly they were drawn to 
the Psalms is seen from the fact that they are quoted about 
seventy times in the New Testament, which, next to Isaiah, 
is more frequently than any other Old Testament book. From 
these interpretations of the Psalms the church will have to draw 
to the end of time. For only the end will be like the begin- 
ning and even surpass it. But we must not seek in the New 
Testament Scriptures what they are not designed to furnish, 
viz., an answer to questions belonging to the lower grades of 
knowledge, to grammar, tocotemporary history and tocriticism. 
The highest and final questions of the spiritual meaning of 
Scripture find their answer here; the grammatico-historico- 
critical under-structure, — as it were, the candlestick of the 
new light, — it was left for succeeding ages to produce. 
The post-apostolic, patristic exposition was not ca- 
pable of this. The interpreters of the early church with the 
exception of Origen and Jerome possessed no knowledge of the 
Hebrew tongue, and even these two not sufficient to be able 
to rise to freedom from a dependence upon the LXX which 
only led them into frequent error. Of Origen’s Commentary 
and Homilies on the Ps. we possess only fragments translated 
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by Rufinus, and his ixépvypa ets tobs dalpods (edited complete 
by Kleopas, 1855, from a MS. in the monastery of Mar-Saba). 
Jerome, contra Rufinum i. § 19, indeed mentions Commentarioli 
on the Ps. by himself, but the Breviarium in Psalterium (in t. 
vil. p. ii of his Opp. ed. Vallarsi) bearing his name is allowed 
not to be genuine, and is worthless as regards the history of 
the text and the language. The almost complete Commentary 
. {on Ps. i—cxix according to the Hebrew reckoning) of Euse- 
bius, made known by Montfaucon (Collectio nova Patrum et 
Scriptorum Grec. t. i) is unsuspected. Eusebius, though living 
in Palestine and having a valuable library at command, 
is nevertheless so ignorant of the Hebrew, that he considers 
it is possible Mapiap (Om 7p) in Ps. cx may refer,to Mary. 
But by contributions from the Hexapla he has preserved 
raany acceptable treasures of historical value in connection 
with the translation, but of little worth in other respects, 
for the interpretation is superficial, and capriciously allegorical 
and forced. Athanasius in his short explanation of the Psalms 
(in t. i p. ii of the Benedictine edition) is entirely dependent 
on Philo for the meaning of the Hebrew names and words. 
His book: mpds MapxedAtvoy elg thy épuyveiay tov Yakpay (in 
the same vol. of the Benedictine edition) is a very beautiful 
essay. It treats of the riches contained in the Psalms, classi- 
fies them according to their different points of view, and gives 
directions how to use them profitably in the manifold cir- 
cumstances and moods of the outward and inner life. Johann 
Reuchlin has translated this little book of Athanasius into 
Latin, and Jorg Spalatin from the Latin of Reuchlin into 
German (1516. 4to.). Of a similar kind are the two books of 
Gregory of Nyssa eic thy émypapny tav dakudv (Opp. ed. 
Paris, t. 1), which treat of the arrangement and inscriptions; 
but in respect of the latter he is so led astray by the LXX, 
that he sets down the want of titles of 12 Ps. (this is the. 
number according to Gregory), which have titles in the LXX, 
to Jewish &motia and xaxta, Nevertheless there are several 
valuable observations in this introduction of the great Nyssene. 
About cotemporaneously with Athanasius, Hilarius Picta- 
viensis, in the Western church, wrote his allegorizing (after 
Origen’s example) Tractatus in librum Psalmorum with an 
extensive prologue, which strongly reminds one of Hippolytus’ 
VOL. L 4 
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We still have his exposition of Ps. i. ii. ix. xiil. xiv. li ii 
liii—l1xix. xci. cxvili—cl (according to the numbering of the 
LXX); according to Jerome (Ep. ad Augustin. cxii*) it is trans- 
ferred from Origen and Eusebius. It is throughout ingenious 
and pithy, but more useful to the dogmatic theologian than 
to the exegete (t. xxvii. xxvill of the Collectio Patrum by 
Caillau and Guillon).** Somewhat later, but yet within the last 
twenty years of the fourth century (about 386—397), come . 
Ambrose’s Enarrationes in Ps.i. xxxv—x]. xhii. xlv. xlvii. xl viii. 
lxi. cxvili (in t. 11 of the Benedictine edition). The exposition 
of Ps. i is likewise an introduction to the whole Psalter, 
taken partly from Basil. He and Ambrose have pronounced 
the highest eulogiums on the Psalter. The latter says: 
Psaimus enim benedictio populi est, Dei laus, plebis laudatio, 
plausus omnium, sermo universorum, vox Ecclesie, fidet canora 
confessio, auctoritatis plena devotio, libertatis letitia, clamor 
Jucunditatis, letitie resultatio. Ab tracundia mitigat, a sollici- 
tudine abdicat, a me@rore allevat. Nocturna arma, diurna magi- 
steria; scutum in timore, festumin sanctitate, imago tranquillitatis, 
pignus pacis atque concordie, cithare modo ex diversis et dis- 
paribus vocibus unam exprimens cantilenam. Diei ortus psalmum 
resultat, psalmum resonat occasus. After such and similar 
prefatory language we are led to expect from the exposition 
great fervour and depth of perception: and such are really 
its characteristics, but not to so large an extent as might 
have been the case had Ambrose — whose style of writing 
is as musical as that of Hilary is stiff and angular — worked 


* The following Greek expositors of the Psalms are mentioned there: 
1) Origen, 2) Eusebius of Cesarea, 3) Theodore of Heraclea (the Anonymus 
in Corderius’ Catena), 4) Asterius of Scythopolis, 5) Apollinaris (Apolina- 
rios) of Laodicea, 6) Didymus of Alexandria, Then the following Latin 
expositors: 1) Hilary of Poictiers, who translated or rather remodelled 
Origen’s Homilies on the Psalms (Jerome himself says of him, Ep. lvii ad 
Pammach,: caplivos sensus in suam linguam victoris jure transposuif), 2) 
Eusebius of Vercelli, translator of the commentary of Eusebius of Cesarea, 
and 3) Ambrose, who was partly dependent upon Origen. Of Apollinaris the 
elder, we have a Metappaste tod Padtijpos da otiymy Tpmwixdy preserved 
to us, He has also translated the Pentateuch and other Old Testament 
books into heroic verse. 


** vid, the characteristics of this commentary in Reinkens, Milarins 
von Poiticrs (1861) 8, 291—08. 
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out these expositions, which were partly delivered as sermons, 
partly dictated, with his own hand. 

The most comprehensive work of the early church on the 
Psalms was that of Chrysostom, which was probably written 
while at Antioch. We possess only the exposition of 58 Ps. 
or (including Ps. iii and xli, which in their present form do 
not belong to this work) 60 Ps. (in t. v of Montfaucon’s 
edition). Photius and Suidas place this commentary on the 
Psalms in the highest rank among the works of Chrysostom. 
It is composed in the form of sermons, the style is brilliant, 
and the contents more ethical than dogmatic. Sometimes the 
Hebrew text according to the Hexapla is quoted, and the 
Greek versions which depart from the original are frequently 
compared, but, unfortunately, generally without any name. 
There is hardly any trace in it of the renowned philologico- 
historical tendency of the school of Antioch. Theodoret (in 
t. ii p. ii of the Halle edition) was the first to set before 
himself the middle course between an extravagant allegorising 
and an unspiritual adherence to the literal historical sense (by 
which he doubtless has reference to Theodore of Mopsuestia), 
and thus to a certain extent he makes a beginning in distin- 
guishing between the province of exegesis and practical 
application. But this scientific commencement, with even 
more of the grammatico-historical tendency, is still defective 
and wanting in independence. For example, the question 
whether all the Psalms are by David or not, is briefly decided 
in the affirmative, with xpatzitw tav z)etdveov h Y7203.* The 
designed, minute comparison of the Greek translators is most 
thankworthy; in other respects, this expositor, like the Syrians 
generally, is wanting in the mystic depth which might compen- 
sate for the want of scientificinsight. All this may be also said 
of Euthymius Zigadenus (Zigabenus) : his commentary on the 


* In the Talmud R. Meir, Pesachim 117 a, adopts the view that 
David is the author of all the Ps.: rox am pu odan aDOaT Minn b>, 
while in Bathra 14 5 ten authors are supposed: sy by o»>mm apd and AN 
Opt venyp, vd. on this, Midrash to Cant. iv. 4 and Eccl. vii. 19. In 
the former passage pypdnd is explained as an emblematic name of the 
Psalter: Fan mvp > w7oNT 1d, the book of David, to which the 
mouths of many have contributed. And there are two modern commen- 
taries, viz, by Klauss, 1832, and Randegger, 1841, which are written with 
the design of proving all the Psalms to be Davidic. 

4? 
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Psalms (in Greek in t. iv of the Venetian edition of the Opp. 
Theophylacti), written at the desire of the emperor Alexius 
Comnenus, is nothing but a skilful compilation, in the prepar- 
ation of which he made good use of the Psalm-catena, likewise 
® compilation, of the somewhat earlier Nuxyzas Zeppwv*, 
which is to be found on Mount Athos and is still unprinted. 

The Western counterpart to Chrysostom’s commentary 
are Augustine’s Enarrationes in Psalmos (in t. iv of the Bene- 
dictine edition). The psalm-singing in the Milanese church 
had contributed greatly to Augustine’s conversion. But his 
love to his Lord was fired still more by the reading of the 
Psalms when he was preparing himself in solitude for his 
baptism. His commentary consists of sermons which he wrote 
down in part himself and in part dictated. Only the thirty- 
two sermones on Ps. cxviii (cxix), which he ventured upon last 
of all, were not actually delivered. He does not adopt the 
text of Jerome as his basis, but makes use of the older Latin 
version, the original text of which he sought to establish, and 
here and there to correct, by the LXX; whereas Arnobius, 
the Semi-Pelagian, in his paraphrastic Africano-Latin com- 
mentary on the Psalms (first edition by Erasmus, Basilee, 
Froben. 1522, who, as also Trithemius, erroneously regarded 
the author as one and the same with the Apologist) no longer 
uses the so-called Itala, but takes Jerome’s translation as his 
basis. The work of Augustine far surpassing that of Chrysostom 
in richness and depth of thought, has become, in the Western 
church, the chief mine of all later exposition of the Psalms. 
Cassiodorus in his Expositiones in omnes Psalmos (in t. 11 of the 
Bened. ed.) draws largely from Augustine, though not devoid 
of independence. : 

What the Greek church has done for the exposition of 
the Psalms has been garnered up many times since Photius 
in so-called 2ztpat, Catene. That of Nicetas archbishop of 
Serra in Macedonia (about 1070), is still unprinted. One, 
extending only to Ps. 1, appeared at Venice 1569, and a com- 
plete one, edited by Corderius, at Antwerp 1643 (3 vols., from 


* This information is found in the modern Greek edition of Euthe- 
mius’ Commentary on the Ps. by Nicodemos the Agiorite (2 vols. Con- 
stantinople 1819—21), which also containa extracts from this catena of 
Nicetas Serronius, 
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Vienna and Munich MSS.). Folckmann (1601) made extracts 
from the Catena of Nicetas Heracleota, and Aloysius Lippo- 
manus began a Catena from Greek and Latin writers on the 
largest scale (one folio vol. on Ps. i—x, Rome 1585). The 
defects to be found in the ancient exposition of the Psalms 
are in general the same in the Greek and in the Western ex- 
positors. To their want of acquaintance with the text of the 
original was added their unmethodical, irregular mode of 
procedure, their arbitrary straining of the prophetic charac- 
ter of the Psalms (as e. g. Tertullian, De spectaculis, takes 
the whole of Ps. i as a prophecy concerning Joseph of Ari- 
mathea), their unhistorical perception, before which all dif- 
ferences between the two Testaments vanish, and their mis- 
leading predilection for the allegoricat method. In all this, 
the meaning of the Psalms, as understood by the apostles, 
remains unused; they appropriate it without rightly appre- 
hending it, and do not place the Psalms in the light of the 
New Testament fulfilment of them, but at once turn them 
into New Testament language and thoughts. But the church 
has never found such rapturous delight in the Psalms, which 
it was never weary of singing day and night, never used them 
with richer results even to martyrdom, than at that period. 
Instead of profane popular songs, as one passed through the 
country one might hear psalms resounding over the fields and 
vineyards. Quocunque te verteris, writes Jerome to the widow 
of Marcellus from the Holy Land, arator stivam tenens Alleluwya 
decantat, sudans messor psalmis se avocat et curva attondens 
vitem falce vinitor aliquid Davidicum canit. Hee sunt in hac 
provincia carmina, he (ut vulgo dicitur) amatorie cantiones, 
hic pastorum sibilus, hec arma culture. The delights of 
country life he commends to Marcella in the following among 
other words: Vere ager floribus pingitur et inter querulas aves 
Psalmi dulcius cantabuntur. In Sidonius Apollinaris we find 
even psalm-singing in the mouth of the men who tow the boats, 
and the poet takes from this a beautiful admonition for 
Christians in their voyage and journey through this lifes 

Curvorum hinc chorus helciariorum 

Responsantibus Alleluja ripis 

Ad Christum levat amicum celeusma. 

Sic, sic psallite, nauta et vialor! 
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And how many martyrs have endured every form of martyr. 
dom with psalms upon their lips! That which the church in 
those days failed to furnish in writing towards the exposition 
of the Psalms, it more than compensated for by preserving 
the vitality of the Psalms with its blood. Practice made far 
more rapid progress than theory.* These patristic works are 
patterns for every age of the true fervour which should cha- 
racterise the expositor of the Psalms. 

The medixval church exposition did not make any 
essential advance upon the patristic. After Cassiodorus, came 
Haymo (d. 853) and Remigius of Auxerre (d. about 900), still 
less independent compilers; the commentary of the former, 
edited by Erasmus, appeared Trib. 1531, of the latter, first 
Colon. 1536, and then in the Bibl. maxima Lugdunensis. That 
of Petrus Lombardus (d. about 1160) is a catena taken di- 
rectly from earlier expositors from Jerome to Alcuin. Ofa 
more independent character are the commentaries of Thomas 
Aquinas, who however only completed 51 Ps., and Alexander 
of Hales, if the Commentary which appeared under his name 
(Venet. 1496) is not rather to be attributed to cardinal Hugo. 
Besides these, Bonaventura (d. 1274) and Albertus Magnus 
(d. 1280) stand out prominently in the Middle Ages as expo- 
sitors of the Psalms; and on the border of the Middle Ages 
Michael Ayguanus (about 1400) whose commentary has been fre- 
quently reprinted since its first appearance, Mediol.1510. Ifyou 
know one of these expositors, you know them all. The most that 
they have to offer us is an echo of the earlier writers. By 
their dependence on the letter of the Vulgate, and conse- 
quently indirectly of the LXX, they only too frequently light 
upon a false track and miss the meaning. The literalis sen- 
sus is completely buried in mystice intelligentie. Without ob- 
serving the distinction between the two economies, the con- 
version of the Psalms into New Testament language and 


* vid. besides the essay by Otto Strauss, already mentioned: Arm- 
knecht, Die heilige Psalmodie oder der psalmodirende Konig David und 
die singende Urkirche, 1855; and W. von Gillick, Das Psalterium nach seé- 
nem Hauptinhalle in seiner wissenschafllichen und praktlischen Bedeutung 
(a Catholic prize essay) 1858; partly also Rudelbach’s Hymnologische Stu- 
dicn in the Luther. Zeitschrift 1855, 4, 1856, 2. and especiallyno penitcnt- 
ial psalm-singing Zockler’s Geschichle der Askese (1863) S. 256—261. 
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thought, regardless of the intermediate steps of development, 
is here continued. Thus, for example, Albertus Magnus in his 
commentary (Opp. t. vii), on the principle: Constat, quod totus 
liber iste de Christo, at once expounds Beatus vir (Ps. i. 1), 
and the whole Ps., de Christo et ejus corpore ecclesia. But as 
we find in the Fathers occasional instances of deep insight 
into the meaning of passages, and occasional flashes of thought 
of lasting value, so even here the reading, especially of the 
mystics, will repay one. — The greatest authority in psalm- 
exposition for the Middle Ages was Augustine. From Au- 
custine, and perhaps we may add from Cassiodorus, Notker 
Labeo (d. 1022), the monk of St. Gall, drew the short an- 
notations which, verse by verse, accompany his German trans- 
lation of the Psalms (vol. ii of H. Hattemer’s Denkmahie des 
Mittelalters). In like manner the Latin Psalter-catena of bish- 
op Bruno of Wiirzburg (d. 1045), mentioned above, is com- 
piled from Augustine and Cassiodorus, but also from Jerome, 
Bede and Gregory. And the Syriac annotations to the Psalms 
of Gregory Barhebreus (d. 1286), — of which Tullberg and 
Koraen, Upsala 1842, and Schroter, Breslau 1857, have pub- 
lished specimens, — are merely of importance in connection 
with the history of exposition, and are moreover in no way 
distinguished from the mediaeval method. 

The medizval synagogue exposition is wanting in tho 
recognition of Christ, and consequently in the fundamental 
condition required for aspiritual understanding of the Psalms. 
But as we are indebted to the Jews for the transmission 
of the codex of the Old Testament, we also owe the trans- 
mission of the knowledge of Hebrew to them. So far the 
Jewish interpreters give us what the Christian interpreters 
of the same period were not able to tender. The interpre- 
tations of passages from the Psalms scattered up and down 
in the Talmud are mostly unsound, arbitrary, and strange. 
And the Midrash on the Ps., bearing the title n» “aMmw (vid. 
Zunz, Vortrage, §. 266 ff.), and the Midrash-catengy entitled 
cp, of which at present only ‘nynw rrp (by Simeon Kara 
ha-Darshan) is known, and 2p wp> (by Machir b. Abba- 
Mari), contain far more that is limitlessly digressive than 
what is to the point and usable. This class of psalm-expo- 
sition was always employed for the thoroughly practical end 
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of stimulating and edifying discourse. It is only since about 
900 A. D., when indirectly under Syro-Arabian influence. the 
study of grammar began to be cultivated among the Jews, 
that the exposition and the application of Scripture began 
to be disentangled. At the head of this new era of Jewish 
exegesis stands Saadia Gaon (d. 941—2), from whose Arabic 
translation and annotations of the Ps. Haneberg (1840) and 
Ewald (1844) have published extracts. The Karaites, Salmon 
b. Jerocham and Jefeth, both of whom have also expounded 
the Psalms, are warm opponents of Saadia; but Jefeth whose 
commentary on the Psalms* has been in part made known by 
Barges (since 1846), nevertheless already recognises the in- 
fluence of grammar, which Saadia raised to the dignity of a 
science, but which Salmon utterly discards. The next great 
expositor of the Psalms is Rashi (i. e. Rabbi Salomo Isaaki) 
of Troyes (d. 1105), who has interpreted the whole of the 
Old Testament (except the Chronicles) and the whole of the 
Talmud; ** and he has not only treasured up with pithy bre- 
vity the traditional interpretations scattered about in the 
Talmud and Midrash, but also (especially in the Psalms) made 
use of every existing grammatico-lexical help. Aben-Ezra 
of Toledo (d. 1167) and David Kimchi of Narbonne (d. about 
1250) are less dependent upon tradition, which for the most 
part expended itself upon strange interpretations. The for- 
mer is the more independent and genial, but seldom happy 
in his characteristic fancies; the latter is less original, but 
gifted with a keener appreciation of that which is simple and 
natural, and of all the Jewish expositors he is the pre- 
eminently grammatico -historical interpreter. Gecatilia’s 
(Mose ha-Cohen Chiquitilla) commentary on the Psalms writ- 
ten in Arabic is only known to us from quotations, princip- 
ally in Aben-Ezra. In later commentaries, as those of Mose 
Alshéch (Venice 1601) and Joel Shoéb (Salonica 1569), the 
simplicity and elegance of the older expositors degenerates 
into the most repulsive scholasticism. The commentary of 


* It is to be found in MS. partly in Paris, partly in St. Peters- 
burg: the former having been brought thither from Egypt by Munk iv 
1841 and the latter by Tischendorf in 1853, 

** But on some parts of the Talmud, e. g. the tractate Maccoth, we 
have not any commentary by Rashi. 
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Obadia Sforno (d. at Bologna 1550), Reuchlin’s teacher, is 
too much given to philosophising, but is at least withal clear 
and brief. Their knowledge of the Hebrew gives all these 
expositors a marked advantage over their Christian cotempo- 
raries, but the veil of Moses over their eyes is thicker in propor- 
tion to their conscious opposition to Christianity. Neverthe- 
less the church has not left these preparatory works unused. 
The Jewish Christians, Nicolaus de Lyra (d. about 1340), the 
author of the Postille perpetue, and Archbishop Paul de Santa 
Maria of Burgos (d. 1435), the author of the Additiones ad Ly- 
ram, took the lead in this respect. Independently, like the 
last mentioned writers, Augustinus Justinianus of Genoa, in 
his Octaplus Psalterii (Genoa, 1516, folio), drew chiefly from 
the Midrash and Sohar. The preference however was gener- 
ally given to the use of Aben-Ezra and Kimchi; e. g. Bucer, 
who acknowledges his obligation to these, says: neque enim 
candidi ingenii est dissimulare, per quos profeceris. Justinianus, 
Pagninus, and Felix were the three highest authorities on 
the original text at the commencement of the Reformation. 
lhe first two had gained their knowledge of the original from 
Jewish sources and Felix Pratensis, whose Psalterium ex hebreo 
diligentissime ad verbum fere translatum, 1522, appeared under 
Leo X., was a proselyte. 

We have now reached the threshold of the Reformation 
exposition. Psalmody in the reigning church had sunk to a 
lifeless form of service. The exposition of the Psalms lost 
itself in the dependency of compilation and the chaos of the 
schools. Et ipsa quamvis frigida tractatione Psalmorum — says 
Luther in his preface to Bugenhagen’s Latin Psalter — aliquis 
lamen odor vitae oblatus est plerisque bone mentis hominibus, 
et ulcunque ex verbis illis etiam non intellectis semper aliquid 
consolationis et aurule senserunt e Psalmis pii, veluti ex roseto 
leniler spirantis. Now, however, when a new light dawned upon 
the church through the Reformation — the light of a gram- 
matical and deeply spiritual understanding of Scripture, re- 
presented in Germany by Reuchlin and in France by Vata- 
blus — then the rose-garden of the Psalter began to breathe 
forth its perfumes as with the renewed freshness of a May 
day; and born again from the Psalter, German hymns re- 
sounded from the shores of the Baltic to the foot of the Alps 
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with all the fervour of a newly quickened first-love. “It is 
marvellous”— says the Spanish Carmelite Thomas 4 Jesu,— 
“how greatly the hymns of Luther helped forward the Lu- 
therancause. Not only the churches and schools echo with them, 
but even the private houses, the workshops, the markets, 
streets, and fields.” For converted into imperishable hymns 
(by Luther, Albinus, Franck, Gerhardt, Jonas, Musculus, 
Poliander, Ringwaldt, and many more) the ancient Psalms 
were transferred anew into the psalmody of the German as 
of the Scandinavian* Lutheran church. In the French church 
Clément Marot translated into verse 30 Ps., then 19 more 
(1541—43) and Theodore Beza added the rest (1562).** Cal- 
vin introduced the Psalms in Marot’s version as early as 1542 
into the service of the Geneva church, and the Psalms have 
since continued to be the favorite hymns of the Reformed 
church. Goudimel, the martyr of St. Bartholemew’s night 
and teacher of Palestrina, composed the melodies and cho- 
rales. The English Established church adopted the Psalms 
direct as they are, as a portion of its liturgy, the Congre- 
gational church followed the example of the sister-churches 
of the Continent. And how industriously the Psalter was 
moulded into Greek verse, as by Olympia Morata (d. 
1555)*** and under the influence of Melanthont} into Latin! 
The paraphrases of Helius Eoban Hesse (of whom Martin 
Herz, 1860, has given a biographical sketch)++, Joh. Major, 
Jacob Micyllus (whose life Classen has written, 1859), Joh. 
Stigel (whose memory has been revived by Paulus Cassel 
1860), Gre. Bersmann (d. 1611), and also that begun by Geo. 
Buchanan during his sojourn in @ Portuguese monastery, are 
not only learned performances, but productions of an inward 


* The Swedish hymns taken from the Psalms have been recently 
remodelled for congregational use and augmented by Runeberg (Oerebro 
1858). 

** vid. Félix Bovet, Les Psaumes de Marot et de Béze, in the Lausanne 
magazine, Le Chretien Evangclique, 1866, No. 4. 

*** vid. examples in Bonnet's life of Olympia Morata. Germ. transl. 
by Merschmann 1560 S. 131—135. 

¢ vid. Wilhelm Thilo, Melanchthon im Dienste an heil. Schrift 
(Berlin, 1859), S. 28. 

tt His Psalms (to which Veit Dietrich wrote notes) passed through 
forty editions in seventy years. 
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spiritual need; although one must assent to the judgment 
expressed by Harless, that the best attempts of this kind 
only satisfy one in proportion as we are able first of all ta 
banish the remembrance of the original from our mind. 

But since the time of the Reformation the exegetical 
functions of psalm-exposition have been more clearly appre- 
hended and more happily discharged than ever before. In 
Luther, who opened his academical lectures in 1514 with the 
Ps. (in Latin in Luther’s own hand writing in Wolfenbiittel) 
and began to publish a part of them in 1519 under the title 
Operationes in duas Psalmorum decades, the depth of experi- 
ence of the Fathers is united to the Pauline recognition 
(which he gave back to the church) of the doctrine of free 
grace. It is true, he is not entirely free from the allegorising 
which he rejected in thesi, and, in general, from a departure @ 
sensu litere, and there is also still wanting in Luther the 
historical insight into the distinctive character of the two 
Testaments; but with respect to experimental, mystical, and 
withal sound, understanding he is incomparable. His inter- 
pretations of the Psalms, especially of the penitential Ps. 
and of Ps. xc, excel every thing hitherto produced, and are 
still a perpetual mine of wealth. Bugenhagen’s exposition 
of the Psalms (Basel 1524, 4to. and freq.) continued the 
interrupted work of Luther, who in a brief but forcible pre- 
face says in its praise, that it is the first worthy of the name 
of an exposition. Penetration and delicacy of judgment dis- 
tinguish the interpretation of the five books of the Psalms 
by Aretius Felinus é. e. Martin Bucer (1529, 4to. and freq.). 
The Autophyes (= a se et per se Existens), by which through- 
out he translates min, gives it a remarkable appearance. 
But about the same time, as an exegete, Calvin came for- 
ward at the side of the German reformer. His commentary 
(first published at Geneva 1564) combines with great psycho- 
logical penetration more discernment of the types and greater 
freedom of historical perception, but is not without many 
errors arising from this freedom. Calvin’s strict historical 
method of interpretation becomes a caricature in Esrom 
Riidinger, the schoolmaster of the Moravian brethren, who 
died at Altorf in 1591 without vdeing able, as he had intended, 
to issue his commentary, which appeared in 1580— 8], in a 
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new and revised form. His is an original work which, after 
trying many conjectures, at last assigns even the first Psalm 
to the era of the Seleucide. 

Within the range of the post-Reformation exposition 
the first that meets us is Reinhard Bakius, the persevering and 
talented pastor of Magdeburg and Grimma during the Thirty- 
years’ war, whose Comm. exegetico-practicus on the Ps. (in the first 
edition by his son 1664) is a work of extensive reading and good 
sense, in many respects a welcome supplement to Luther, cram- 
med full of all kinds of notable things about the Psalms, under 
which, however, the thread of simple exposition is lost. Martin 
Geier keeps the work of the exposition most distinctly before 
him, adhering more closely to it and restraining himself from 
digression. His lectures on the Psalms delivered at Leipzig 
extended over a period of eighteen years. Deep piety and 
extensive learning adorn his commentary (1668), but the free 
spirit of the men of the Reformation is no longer here. Geier 
is not capable of turning from dogmatics, and throwing him- 
self into the exegesis: a traditional standard of exegesis had 
become fixed, to overstep which was accounted as heterodox. 
In the Reformed church Cocceius stands prominently forward 
(d. 1669). He was an original and gifted man, but starting 
from false principles of hermeneutics, too fond of an eschato- 
logical literalness of interpretation. 

Not only the two Protestant churches, but also the 
Romish church took part in the advancing work of psalm- 
exposition. Its most prominent expositors from 1550—1650 
are Genebrardus, Agellius, and De Muis, all of whom possess- 
ing a knowledge of the Semitic languages, go back to the 
original, and Bellarmin, who brings to the work not merely 
uncommon natural talents, but, within the limits of papistical 
restraint, a deep spiritual penetration. Later on psalm- 
exposition in the Romish church degenerated into scholasti- 
cism. This is at its height in Le Blanc’s Psalmorum Davidi- 
corum Analysis and in Joh. Lorinus’ Commentaria in Psalmos 
(6 folio vols. 1665— 1676). In the protestant churches, 
however, a lamentable decline from the spirit of the men of 
the Reformation in like manner manifested itself. The Ad- 
notationes uberiores in Hagiographa (t. i. 1745, 4to: Ps. and 
Prov.) of Joh. Heinrich Michaelis are a mass of raw materials: 
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the glossarial annotations groan beneath the burden of num- 
berless unsifted examples and parallel passages. What had 
been done during the past sixteen hundred years remains 
almost entirely unnoticed; Luther is not explored, even Calvin 
within the pale of his own church no longer exerts any in- 
fluence over the exposition of Scripture. After 1750, the 
exposition of Scripture lost that spiritual and ecclesiastical 
character which had gained strength in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but had also gradually become torpid; whereas in tho 
Romish church, as the Psalm-expositions of De Sacy, Berthier 
and La Harpe shew, it never sank so low as to deny the 
existence of revealed religion. That love for the Ps., which 
produced the evangelical hymn-psalter of that truly Christian 
poet and minister Christoph Karl Ludwig von Pfeil (1747), * 
prefaced by Bengel, degenerated to a merely literary, or at 
most poetical, interest, — exegesis became carnal and un- 
spiritual. The remnant of what was spiritual in this age of 
decline, is represented by Burk in his Gnomon to the Ps. 
(1760) which follows the model of Bengel, and by Chr. A. 
Crusius in the second part of his Hypomnemata ad Theologiam 
Propheticam (1761), a work which follows the track newly 
opened up by Bengel, and is rich in germs of progressive 
knowledge (vid. my Biblisch-prophetische Theologie, 1845). We 
may see the character of the theology of that age from Joh. 
Day. Michaelis’ translation of the Old Testament, with notes 
for the unlearned (1771), and his writings on separate Psalms. 
From a linguistic and historical point of view we may find 
something of value here; but besides, only wordy, discursive, 
tasteless trifling and spiritual deadness. It has been the 
honour of Herder that he has freed psalm-exposition from 
this want of taste, and the merit of Hengstenberg (first of all 
in hig Lectures), that he has brought it back out of this want 
of spirituality to the believing consciousness of the church. 

The transition to modern exposition is marked by 
Rosenmiiller’s Scholia to the Ps. (first published in 1798— 
1804), a compilation written in pure clear language with 
exegetical tact and with a thankworthy use of older exposi- 
tors who had become unknown, as Riidinger, Bucer, and 


* vid. his Life by Heinr. Merz (1963), S. 111—11%, 
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Agellius, and also of Jewish writers. De Wette’s commentary 
on the Psalms (first published in 1811, 5th edition by Gustav 
Baur, 1856) was far more independent and forms an epoch 
in exegesis. De Wette is precise and clear, and also not 
without a perception of the beautiful; but his position in 
relation to the Scripture writers is too much like that of a 
reviewer, his research too sceptical, and his estimate of the 
Ps. does not sufficiently recognise their place in the history 
of redemption. He regards them as national hymns, partly 
in the most ordinary patriotic sense, and when his theological 
perception fails him, he helps himself out with sarcasm against 
the theocratic element, which he carries to the extreme of 
disgust. Nevertheless, De Wette’s commentary opens up a 
new epoch so far as it has first of all set in order the hitherto 
existing chaos of psalm-exposition, and introduced into it 
taste and grammatical accuracy, after the example of Herder 
and under the influence of Gesenius. He is far more independ- 
ent than Rosenmiiller, who though not wanting in taste and 
tact, is only a compiler. In investigating the historical cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to the composition of the different 
psalms, De Wette is more negative than assumptive. Hitzig 
in his historical and critical commentary (1835. 36), which 
has appeared recently in a revised form (Bd. 1, 1863, Bd. 2. 
Abth. 1, 1864, Abth. 2, 1865), has sought to supplement posi- 
tively the negative criticism of De Wette, by ascribing to 
David fourteen Ps. of the seventy three that bear the inscrip- 
tion 175, assigning all the Ps. from the lxxiii onwards, 
together with i. ii. lx (these three, as also cxlii—cxliv, cl, by 
Alexander Jannzus) to the Maccabean period (e. g. CXxxvill 
—cxli to Alexander’s father, John Hyrcanus), and also infer- 
ring the authors (Zechariah, 2 Chron. xxvi. 5; Isaiah, Jere- 
miah) or at least the date of composition of all the rest. 
Von Lengerke, in his commentary compiled half from 
Hengstenberg, half from Hitzig (1847), has attached himself to 
this so-called positive criticism, which always arrives at positive 
results and regards Maccabean psalms as the primary stock of 
the Psalter. Von Lengerke maintains that not a single Ps. 
can with certainty be ascribed to David. Olshausen (in his 
Comment. 1853), who only leaves a few Ps., as ii. xx. xxl, to 
the time of the kings prior to the Exile, and with a propens- 
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ity, which he is not able to resist, brings down all the others 
to the time of the Maccabees, even to the beginning of the 
reign of John Hyrcanus, also belongs to the positive school. 
Whereas Hupfeld in his commentary, 1855—1862 (4 vols.), 
considers it unworthy of earnest investigation, to lower one’s 
self to such “childish trifling with hypotheses” and remains true 
to De Wette’s negative criticism: but he seeks to carry it out in 
a different way. He also maintains that none of the Ps. admit 
of being with certainty ascribed to David; and proceeds on 
the assumption, that although only a part of the inscriptions 
are false, for that very reason none of them can be used by us. 

We stand neither on the side of this scepticism, which 

everywhere negatives tradition, nor on the side of that self- 
confidence, which mostly negatives it and places in opposition 
to it its own positive counter-assumptions; but we do not 
on this account fail to recognise the great merit which Ols- 
hausen, Hupfeld and Hitzig have acquired by their expositions 
of the Psalms. In Olshausen we prize his prominent talent 
for critical conjectures; in Hupfeld grammatical thoroughness, 
and solid study so far as it is carried; in Hitzig the stimula- 
ting originality everywhere manifest, his happy perspicacity 
in tracing out the connection of the thoughts, and the marv- 
ellous amount of reading which is displayed in support of 
the usage of language and of that which is admissible accord- 
ing to syntax. The commentary of Ewald (Poetische Bicher, 
1839, 40. 2nd edition 1866), apart from the introductory port- 
ion, according to its plan only fragmentarily meets the 
requirements of exposition, but in the argument which pre- 
cedes each Ps. gives evidence of a special gift for perceiving 
the emotions and throbbings of the heart and entering into 
the changes of feeling. 

None of these expositors are in truly spiritual rapport with 
the spirit of the psalmists. The much abused commentary of 
Hengstenberg 1842—1847 (4 vols. 2nd edition 1849— 1852) con- 
sequently opened a new track, in as much as it primarily set the 
exposition of the Psalms in its right relation to the church once 
more, and was not confined to the historico-grammatical function 
of exposition. The kindred spirited works of Umbreit (Christ- 
liche Erbauung aus dem Psalter 1835) and Stier (Siebenzig Psalmen 
1834.36), which extend only to aselection from the Psalms, may 
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be regarded as its forerunners, and the commentary of Tholuck 
(1847) who excludes verbal criticism and seeks to present the 
results of exegetical progress in a practical form for the use of 
the people, asits counterpart. For the sake of completeness 
we may also mention the commentary of Koster (1837) which 
has become of importance for its appreciation of the artistic 
form of the Psalms, especially the strophe-system, and 
Vaihinger’s(1845). Out of Germany, no work on the Psalms 
has appeared which could be placed side by side with those 
of Hengstenberg, Hupfeld and Hitzig. And yet the inexhaust- 
ible task demands the combined work of many hands. Would 
that the examples set by Bjork, by Perret-Gentil, Armand de 
Mestral and J. F. Thrupp, of noble rivalry with German 
scholarship might find many imitators in the countries of the 
Scandinavian, Latin, and English tongues! Would that the 
zealous industry of Bade and Reinke, the noble endeavours 
of Schegg and K6nig, might set an example to many in the 
Romish church! Would that also the Greek church on the 
basis of the criticism of the LXX defended by Pharmakides 
against Oikonomos, far surpassing the works on the Ps. of Nico- 
dimos and Anthimos, which are drawn from the Fathers, might 
continue in that rival connection with German scholarship of 
which the Prolegomena to the Psalm-commentary of the 
Jerusalem patriarch Anthimos, by Dionysios Kleopas (Jeru- 
salem 1855. 4to.) give evidence! Non plus ultra is the watch- 
word of the church with regard to the word of God, and 
plus ultra is its watchword with regard to the understanding 
ofthat word. Common work upon the Scriptures is the finest 
union of the severed churches and the surest harbinger of 
their future unity. The exposition of Scripture will rear the 
Church of the Future. : 


X. THEOLOGICAL PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


The expositor of the Psalms can place himself on the 
standpoint of the poet, or the standpoint of the Old Testa- 
ment church, or the standpoint of the church of the present 
dispensation — a primary condition of exegetical progress 
is the keeping of these three standpoints distinct, and, in 
accordance therewith, the distinguishing between the two 
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Testaments, and in general, between the different steps in the 
development of the revelation, and in the perception of the 
plan, of redemption. For as redemption itself has a progres- 
sive history, so has the revelation and growing perception of 
it a progressive history also, which extends from paradise, 
through time, on into eternity. Redemption realizes itself in 
a system of facts, in which the divine purpose of love for the 
deliverance of sinful humanity unfolds itself, and the revela- 
tion of salvation is given in advance of this gradually devel- 
oping course of events in order to guarantee its divine author- 
ship and as a means by which it may be rightly understood. 
In the Psalms we have five centuries and more of this progres- 
sive realizing, disclosing, and perception of salvation laid 
open before us. If we add to this the fact that one psalm is 
by Moses, and that the retrospective portions of the historical 
psalms refer back even to the patriarchal age, then, from the 
call of Abraham down to the restoration of Israel’s position 
among the nations after the Exile, there is scarcely a single 
event of importance in sacred history which does not find some 
expression in the Psalter. And it is not merely facts external 
to it, which echo therein in lyric strains, but, because David, 
— next to Abraham undoubtedly the most significant character 
of sacred history in the Old Testament, — is its chief com- 
poser, it is itself a direct integral part of the history of 
redemption. And it is also a source of information for the 
history of the revelation of redemption, in as much as it 
flowed not from the Spirit of faith merely, but mainly also 
from the Spirit of prophecy: but, pre-eminently, it is the 
most important memorial of the progressive recognition of 
the plan of salvation, since it shews how, between the giving 
of the Law from Sinai and the proclamation of the Gospel 
from Sion, the final, great salvation was heralded in the 
consciousness and life of the Jewish church. 

We will consider 1) the relation of the Psalms to 
the prophecy of the future Christ. When man whom 
God had created, had corrupted himself by sin, God did not 
leaye him to that doom of wrath which he had chosen for 
himself, but visited him on the evening of that most unfor- 
tunate of all days, in order to make that doom the disciplinary 


medium of His love. This visitation of Jahve Elohim was 
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the first step in the history of redemption towards the goal 
of the incarnation, and the so-called protevangelium was the 
first laying of the foundation of His verbal revelation of law 
and gospel — a revelation in accordance with the plan of 
salvation, and preparing the way towards this goal of the 
incarnation and the recovery of man. The way of this salva- 
tion, which opens up its own historical course, and at the 
same time announces itself in a form adapted to the human 
consciousness, runs all through Israel, and the Psalms shew 
us how this seed-corn of words and acts of divine love has 
expanded with a vital energy in the believing hearts of Israel. 
They bear the impress of the period, during which the pre- 
paration of the way of salvation was centred in Israel and 
the hope of redemption was a national hope. For after man- 
kind was separated into different nations, salvation was con- 
fined within the limits of a chosen nation, that it might 
mature there, and then bursting its bounds become the pro- 
perty of the human race. At that period the promise of the 
future Mediator was in its third stage. The hope of over- 
coming the tendency in mankind to be led astray into evil 
was attached to the seed of the woman, and the hope of a 
blessing for all peoples, to the seed of Abraham: but, at this 
period, when David became the creator of psalm-poesy for 
the sanctuary service, the promise had assumed a Messianic 
character and pointed the hope of the believing ones towards 
the king of Israel, and in fact to David and his seed: the 
salvation and glory of Israel first, and indirectly of the nations, 
was looked for from the mediatorship of Jahve’s Anointed. 
The fact that among all the Davidic psalms there is only 
a single one, viz. Ps. cx, in which David (as in his last words 
2 Sam. xxiii. 1—7) looks forth into the future of his seed 
and has the Messiah definitely before his mind, can only be 
explained by the consideration, that he was hitherto himself 
the object of Messianic hope, and that this hope was first 
gradually (especially in consequence of his deep fall) separ- 
ated from himself individually, and transferred to the future. 
Therefore when Solomon came to the throne the Messianic 
desires and hopes of Israel were directed towards him, as 
Ps. lxxii shews; they belonged only to the one final Christ 
of God, but they clung for a long time enquiringly and with 
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na perfect right (on the ground of 2 Sam. vii) to the direct 
son of David. Also in Ps. xlv it is a son of David, cotem- 
porary with the Korahite singer, to whom the Messianic pro- 
mise is applied as a marriage benediction, wishing that the 
promise may be realized in him. 

But it soon became evident that He, in whom the full reali- 
zation of the idea of the Messiah is to be found, had not yet 
appeared either in the person of this king or of Solomon. And 
when in the later time of the kings the Davidic line became 
more and more inconsistent with its vocation in the sacred 
history, then the hope of the Messiah was completely weaned 
of its expectation of immediate fulfilment, and the present 
became merely the dark ground from which the image of the 
Messiah, as purely future, stood forth in relief. The 173, 
in whom the prophecy of the later time of the kings centres, 
and whom also Ps. ii sets forth before the kings of the earth 
that they may render homage to Him, is an eschatological 
character (although the m nx was looked for as dawning 
close upon the border of the present). In the mouth of the 
congregation Ps. xlv and cxxxii, since their contents referred 
to the future, have become too prophetically and eschato- 
logically Messianic. But it is remarkable that the number 
of these psalms which are not merely typically Messianic is 
so small, and that the church of the period after the Exile 
has not enriched the Psalter with a single psalm that is 
Messianic in the stricter sense. In the later portion of the 
Psalter, in distinction from the strictly Messianic psalms, 
the theocratic psalms are more numerously represented, i. e. 
those psalms which do not speak of the kingdom of Jahve’s 
Anointed which shall conquer and bless the world, not of the 
Christocracy, in which the theocracy reaches the pinnacle 
of its representation, but of the theocracy as such, which is 
complete inwardly and outwardly in its own representation 
of itself, — not of the advent of a human king, but of Jahve 
Himself, with the kingdom of God manifest in all its glory. 
For the announcement of salvation in the Old Testament 
runs on in two parallel lines: the one has as its termination 
the Anointed of Jahve, who rules all nations out of Zion, 
the other, the LORD Himself sitting above the Cherubim, to 
whom all the earth does homage. These two lines do not 
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meet in the Old Testament; it is only the fulfilment that 
makes it plain, that the advent of the Anointed one and the 
advent of Jahve is one and the same. And of these two lines 
the divine is the one that preponderates in the Psalter; the 
hope of Israel, especially after the kingship had ceased in 
Israel, is directed generally beyond the human mediation 
directly towards Jahve, the Author of salvation. The funda- 
mental article of the Old Testament faith runs my Anyi" 
(Ps. iii. 9, Jon. ii. 10). The Messiah is not yet recognised as a 
God-man. Consequently the Psalms contain neither prayer to 
Him, nor prayer in His name. But prayer to Jahve and 
for Jahve’s sake is essentially the same. For Jesus is in 
Jahve. Jahve is the Saviour. And the Saviour when he shall 
appear, is nothing but the visible manifestation of the my" 
of this God (Isa. xlix. 6). 

In considering the goal of the Old Testament history in 
its relation to the God-man, we distinguish five classes of 
psalms which are directed towards this goal. After 2 Sam. vii 
the Messianic promise is no longer in a general way connected 
with the tribe of Judah, but with David; and is referred not 
merely to the endless duration of his kingdom, but also to 
one scion of his house, in whom that to which God has appoin- 
ted the seed of David in its relation to Israel first, and from 
Israel to all the other nations, shall be fully realised, and 
without whom the kingdom of David is like a headless trunk. 
Psalms in which the poet, looking beyond his own age, com- 
forts himself with the vision of this king in whom the promise 
is finally fulfilled, we call eschatological psalms, and in 
fact directly eschatologically Messianic psalms. These 
connect themselves not merely with the already existing pro- 
phetic utterances, but carry them even further, and are only 
distinguished from prophecy proper by their lyric form; for 
prophecy is a discourse and the psalms are spiritual songs. 

The Messianic character of the Psalms is, however, not 
confined to prophecy proper, the subject of which is that 
which is future. Just as nature exhibits a series of stages 
of life in which the lower order of existence points to the 
next order above it and indirectly to tue highest, so that, 
for instance, in the globular form of a drop we read the in- 
timation of the struggle after organism, as it were, in thea 
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simplest barest outline: so also the progress of history is 
typical, and not only as a whole, but also most surprisingly 
in single traits, the life of David is a vaticinium reale of the 
life of Him, whom prophecy calls directly =) "=2y Ezek. xxxiv. 
23 sq. xxxvii. 24 sq. and o25p 7 Hos. iii. 5, Jer. xxx. 9, as 
the David who is, as it were, raised from the dead in a glo- 
rified form. Those psalms in which David himself (or even a 
poet throwing himself into David’s position and mood) gives 
expression in lyric verse to prominent typical events and 
features of his life, we call typically Messianic psalms. 
This class, however, is not confined to those, of which David 
is directly or indirectly the subject, for the course of suffering 
of all the Old Testament saints, and especially of the pro- 
phets in their calling (vid. on xxxiv. 20 sq. and Ps. Ixix), was 
to @ certain extent a témos tod pédAovtos. All these psalms, 
not less than those of the first class, may be quoted in the 
New Testament with the words fva zAypw%, with this differ- 
ence only, that in the former it is the prophetic word, in 
the latter the prophetic history, that is fulfilled. The older 
theologians, especially the Lutheran, contended against the 
supposition of such typological citations of the Old Testa- 
ment in the New: they were destitute of that perception of 
the organic element in history granted to our age, and con- 
sequently were lacking in the true counterpoise to their rigid 
notions of inspiration. 

But there is also a class of Psalms which we call ty pico- 
prophetically Messianic, viz. those in which David, de- 
scribing his outward and inward experiences, — experiences 
even in themselves typical, — is carried beyond the limits of 
his individuality and present condition, and utters concerning 
himself that which, transcending human experience, is in- 
tended to become historically true only in Christ. Such 
psalms are typical, in as much as their contents is grounded 
in the individual, but typical, history of David; they are, 
however, at the same time prophetic, in as much as they ex- 
press present individual experience in laments, hopes, and 
descriptions which point far forward beyond the present and 
are only fully realised in Christ. The psychological possi- 
bility of such psalms has been called in question; but they 
would only be psychologically impossible, if one were obliged 
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to suppose that David’s self-consciousness must under sucly 
circumstances pass over into that of his antitype; but it is 
in reality quite otherwise. As the poet in order to describe 
his experiences in verse, idealises them, #. e. seizes the idea 
of them at the very root, and, stripping off all that is advent- 
itious and insignificant, rises into the region of the ideal: 
so David also in these psalms idealises his experiences, which 
even in itself results in the reduction of them to all that is 
essential to their continuance as types. This he does, how- 
ever, not from his own poetic impulse, but under the in- 
spiration of the Spirit of God; and a still further result 
which follows from this is, that the description of his typical 
fortunes and their corresponding states of feeling is moulded 
into the prophetic description of the fortunes and feelings 
of his antitype. 

Beside these three classes of Messianic psalms one may 
regard psalms like xlv and lxxii as a fourth class of indi- 
rectly eschatologically Messianic psalms. They are 
those in which, according to the time of their composition, 
Messianic hopes are referred to a cotemporary king, but 
without having been fulfilled in him; so that, in the mouth 
of the church, still expecting their final accomplishment, 
these psalms have become eschatological hymns and their 
exposition as such, by the side of their chronological inter- 
pretation, is fully warranted. 

A fifth class is formed by the eschatologically Je- 
hovic psalms, which are taken up with describing the ad- 
vent of Jahve and the consummation of His kingdom, which is 
all through brought about by judgment (vid. Ps. xciii). The 
number of these psalms in the Psalter greatly preponderates. 
They contain the other premiss to the divine-human end of 
the history of salvation. There are sudden flashes of light 
thrown upon this end in the prophets. But it remains re- 
served to the history itself to draw the inference of the unio 
personalis from these human and divine premises. The Re- 
deemer, in whom the Old Testament faith reposed, is Jahve. 
The centre of the hope lay in the divine not in the human 
king. That the Redeemer, when He should appear, would 
be God and man in one person was alien to the mind of the 
Olid Testament church. And the perception of the fact 
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that He would be sacrifice and priest in one person, only 
penetrates in single rays into the Old Testament darkness, 
the cynosure of which is 717, and m7 only. 

Coming now to consider 2) the relation of the Psalms 
to the legal sacrifice, we shall find this also different 
from what we might expect from the stand-point of fulfilment. 
Passages certainly are not wanting where the outward legal 
sacrifice 1s acknowledged as an act of worship on the part 
of the individual and of the congregation (Ixvi. 15, li. 21); 
but those occur more frequently, in which in comparison 
with the Aoytx7y Aatpeia it is so lightly esteemed, that with- 
out respect to its divine institution it appears as something 
not at all desired by God, as a shell to be cast away, and 
as a form to be broken in pieces (xl. 7 sq. 1. li. 18 8q.). But 
it is not this that surprises us. It is just in this respect 
that the psalms contribute their share towards the progress 
of sacred history. It is that process of spiritualisation which 
begins even in Deuteronomy, and which is continued by rea- 
son of the memorable words of Samuel, 1 Sam. xv. 22 sq. 
It is the spirit of the New Testament, growing more and 
more in strength, which here and in other parts of the Psal- 
ter shakes the legal barriers and casts off the otoryeta tod 
xdspov as a butterfly does its chrysalis shell. But what is 
substituted for the sacrifice thus criticised and rejected? 
Contrition, prayer, thankgiving, yielding one’s self to God 
in the doing of His will, as Prov. xxi. 3 to do justly, Hos. vi. 6 
kindness, Mic. vi. 6—8 acting justly, love, and humility, Jer. 
vii. 21— 23 obedience. This it is that surprises one. The 
disparaged sacrifice is regarded only as a symbol not as a type; 
it is only considered in its ethical character, not in its relation 
to the history of redemption. Its nature is unfolded only so 
far as it is a gift to God (j27)), not so far as the offering is 
appointed for atonement (ADD); in one word: the mystery 
of the jblood remains undisclosed. Where the New Testa- 
ment mind is obliged to think of the sprinkling with the 
blood of Jesus Christ, it is, in Ps. li. 9, the sprinkling of the 
legal ritual of purification and atonement that is mentioned, 
and that manifestly figuratively but yet without the signifi- 
cance of the figure. Whence is it? — Because the sacrifice 
with blood, as such, in the Old Testament remains a question 
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to which Isaiah, in ch. liii, gives almost the only distinct 
answer in accordance with its historical fulfilment; for pass- 
ages like Dan. ix. 24 sqq. Zech. xii. 10, xiii. 7 are themselves 
questionable and enigmatical. The prophetic representation 
of the passion and sacrifice of Christ is only given in direct 
prophetic language thus late on, and it is only the evang- 
elic history of the fulfilment that shews, how exactly the 
Spirit which spoke by David has moulded that which he says 
concerning himself, the type, into correspondence with the 
antitype. The confidence of faith under the Old Testament, 
as it finds expression in the Psalms, rested upon Jahve even 
in reference to the atonement, as in reference to redemption 
in general. As He is the Saviour, so is He also the one who 
makes the atonement (7520), from whom expiation is earn- 
estly sought and hoped for (lxxix. 9, Ixy. 4, Ixxviii. 38, 
lxxxv. 3 and other passages). It is Jahve who at the end of 
His course of the redemptive history is the God-man, and the 
blood given by Him as the medium of atonement (Lev. xvii. 
11) is, in the antitype, His own blood. 

Advancing from this point, we come to examine 3) the 
relation of the Psalms to the New Testament right- 
eousness of faith and to the New Testament mor- 
ality which flows from the primary command of in- 
finite love. Both with respect to the atonement and to 
redemption the Psalms undergo a complete metamorphosis 
in the consciousness of the praying New Testament church— 
a metamorphosis, rendered possible by the unveiling and 
particularising of salvation that has since taken place, and to 
which they can without any reserve be accommodated. There 
are only two points in which the prayers of the Psalms ap- 
pear to be difficult of amalgamation with the Christian con- 
sciousness. These are the moral self-confidence bordering on 
self-righteousness, which is frequently maintained before God 
in the Psalms, and the warmth of feeling against enemies 
and persecutors which finds vent in fearful cursings. The 
self-righteousness here is a mere appearance; for the right- 
eousness to which the psalmists appeal is not the merit of 
works, not a sum of good works, which are reckoned up be- 
fore God as claiming a reward, but a godly direction of the will 
and a godly form of life, which has its root in the surrender of 
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cne’s whole self to God and regards itself as the operation 
and work of justifying, sanctifying, preserving and ruling 
grace (Ixxili. 25 sq. xxv. 5—¥7, xix. 14 and other passages). 
There is not wanting an acknowledgement of the innate sin- 
fulness of our nature (li. 7), of the man’s exposure to punish- 
ment before God apart from His grace (cxliii. 2), of the many, 
and for the most part unperceived, sins of the converted (xix. 
13), of the forgiveness of sins as a fundamental condition 
to the attainment of happiness (xxxii. 1 sq.), of the necessity 
of a new divinely-created heart (li. 12), in short, of the way 
of salvation which consists of penitential contrition, pardon, 
and newness of life. 

On the other hand it is not less true, that in the light 
of the vicarious atonement and of the Spirit of regeneration 
it becomes possible to form a far more penetrating and subtle 
moral judgment of one’s self; it is not less true, that the tribu- 
lation, which the New Testament believer experiences, though 
it does not produce such a strong and overwhelming sense 
of divine wrath as that which is often expressed in the psalms, 
nevertheless sinks deeper into his inmost nature in the 
presence of the cross on Golgotha and of the heaven that 
is opened up to him, in as much as it appears to him to 
be sent by a love that chastens, proves, and prepares him 
for the future; and it is not less true, that after the right- 
eousness of God — which takes over our unrighteousness 
and is accounted even in the Old Testament as a gift of 
grace — lies before us for believing appropriation as a 
righteousness redemptively wrought out by the active and 
passive obedience of Jesus, the distinctive as well as the 
reciprocally conditioned character of righteousness of faith 
and of righteousness of life is become a more clearly per- 
ceived fact of the inner life, and one which exercises a more 
powerful influence over the conduct of that life.* Neverthe- 
less even such personal testimonies, as Ps. xvii. 1—5, do not 


* ef. Kurtz, Zur Theologie der Psalmen, II: The self-righteousness of 
the psalmis(s, in the Dorpater Zettschrift 1865 S. 352—358: “The Old 
Testament righteousness of faith, represented by the evangelium visibile 
of the sacrificial worship, had not as yet the fundamental and primary, 
helpful position assigned to it, especially by Paul, in the New Testament, 
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resist conversion into New Testament forms of thought and 
experience, for they do not hinder the mind from thinking 
specially, at the same time, of righteousness of faith, of God’s 
acts which are performed through the medium of sacraments, 
and of that life resulting from the new birth, which main- 
tains itself victorious in the old man; moreover the Christian 
ought to be himself earnestly warned by them to examine 
himself whether his faith is really manifest as an energising 
power of a new life; and the difference between the two 
Testaments loses its harshness even here, in the presence of 
the great verities which condemn all moral infirmity, viz. that 
the church of Christ is acommunity ofthe holy, that the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin, and that whosoever 
is born of God doth not commit sin. 

But as to the so-called imprecatory psalms,* in the 
position occupied by the Christian and by the church towards 
the enemies of Christ, the desire for their removal is certainly 
outweighed by the desire for their conversion: but assuming, 
that they will not be converted and will not anticipate their 
punishment by penitence, the transition from a feeling of love 
to that of wrath is warranted in the New Testament (e. g. 
Gal. v. 12), and assuming their absolute Satanic hardness of 
heart the Christian even may not shrink from praying for 
their final overthrow. For the kingdom of God comes not 
only by the way of mercy but also of judgment; and the coming 
of the kingdom of God is the goal of the Old as well as of 
the New Testament saint (vid. ix. 21, lix. 14 and other pas- 
sages), and every wish that judgment may descend upon 
those who oppose the coming of the kingdom of God is 
cherished even in the Psalms on the assumption of their 
lasting impenitence (vid. vii. 13 sq. cix. 17). Where, how- 
ever, as in Ps. lxix and cix, the imprecations go into parti- 
sulars and extend to the descendents of the unfortunate one 


but only a more secondary position; justification is conceived not as a 
condition of the sanctification which is to be striven after, but as a 
supplementing of that which is wanting in the sanctification thus defect- 
ively striven after. 

* cf. Kurtz, ibid. IV: The imprecatory Psalms, ibid. 8. 359—372 ang 
our discussions in the introductions to Ps. xxxv and cix, which belong to 
this class. 
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and even on to eternity, the only justification of them is this, 
that they flow from the prophetic spirit, and for the Christian 
they admit of no other adoption, except as, reiterating them, 
he gives the glory to the justice of God, and commends him- 
self the more earnestly to His favour. 

Also 4) the relation of the Psalms to the Last 
Things is such, that in order to be used as prayers expressive 
of the New Testament faith they require deepening and 
adjusting. For what Julius Africanus says of the Old Testa- 
ment: oddérm Sedoto 2Arts dvactacews oapys, holds good at least 
of the time before Isaiah. For Isaiah is the first to foretell, in 
one of his latest apocalyptic cycles (ch. xxiv—xxvii), the first 
resurrection, #. e. the re-quickening of the martyr-church that 
has succumbed to death (ch. xxvi. 19), just as with an extended 
vision he foretells the termination of death itself (ch. xxv. 8); 
and the Book of Daniel — that Old Testament apocalypse, 
sealed until the time of its fulfilment — first foretells the 
general resurrection, #. e. the awakening of some to life and 
others to judgment (ch. xii. 2). Between these two prophe- 
cies comes Ezekiel’s vision of Israel’s return from the Exile 
under the figure of a creative quickening of a vast field of 
corpses (ch. xxxvii) — a figure which at least assumes that 
what is represented is not impossible to the wonder-working 
power of God, which is true to His promises. But also in 
the latest psalms the perception of salvation nowhere appears 
to have made such advance, that these words of prophecy 
foretelling the resurrection should have been converted into 
a dogmatic element of the church’s belief. The hope, that the 
bones committed, like seed, to the ground would spring forth 
again, finds expression first only in a bold, but differently ex- 
pressed figure (cxli. 7); the hopeless darkness of She6l (vi. 6, 
xxx. 10, lxxxviii. 11—13) remained unillumined, and where 
deliverance from death and Hades is spoken of, what is meant 
is the preservation of the living, either experienced (e. g. 
Ixxxvi. 13) or hoped for (e. g. cxvili. 17) from falling a prey to 
death and Hades, and we find in connection with it other pas- 
sages which express the impossibility of escaping this universal 
final destiny (Ixxxix. 49). The hope of eternal life after death 
is nowhere definitely expressed, as even in the Book of Job the 
longing for it is never able to expand into a hope, because 
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no light of promise shines into that night, which reigns over 
Job’s mind, — a night, which the conflict of temptation 
through which he is passing makes darker than it is in itself. 
The pearl which appears above the waves of temptation 1s 
only too quickly swallowed up again by them. 

Also in the Psalms we find passages in which the hope 
of not falling a prey to death is expressed so broadly, that 
the thought of the final destiny of all men being inevitable is 
completely swallowed up by the living one’s confidence of 
living in the strength of God (lvi. 14 and esp. xvi. 9—11); 
passages in which the covenant relation with Jahve iscontrasted 
with this present life and its possession, in such a manner 
that the opposite of a life extending beyond the present time 
is implied (xvii. 14 sq., lxiii. 4); passages in which the end of 
the ungodly is compared with the end of the righteous as 
death and life, defeat and triumph (xlix. 15), so that the 
inference forces itself upon one, that the former die although 
they seem to live for ever, and the latter live for ever 
although they die at once; and passages in which the psalmist, 
though only by way of allusion, looks forward to a being 
borne away to God, like Enoch and Elijah (xlix. 16, xxiii. 
24). Nowhere, however, is there any general creed to be found, 
but we see how the belief in a future life struggles to be 
free, at first only, as an individual conclusion of the believing 
mind from premises which experience has established. And 
far from the grave being penetrated by a glimpse of heaven, 
it has, on the contrary, to the ecstasy of the life derived from 
God, as it were altogether vanished; for life in opposition 
to death only appears as the lengthening of the line of the 
present ad infinitum. Hence it is that we no more find in the 
Psalms than in the Book of Job a perfectly satisfactory theo- 
dicy with referencetothatdistribution of human fortunes in 
this world, which is incompatible with God’s justice. — 
Ps. vil. xlix. lxxili. certainly border on the right solution 
of the mystery, but it stops short at mere hint and presage, 
so that the utterances that touch upon it admit of different 
interpretation. * 


* vid. Kurtz, tbid. Il: The doctrine of retribution tn the Psalms, ibid. 
S. 316—352. 
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But on the other hand, death and life in the mind of the 
psalmists are such deep-rooted notions (#. e. taken hold of 
at the very roots, which are grounded in the principles of di- 
vine wrath and divine love), that it is easy for the New 
Testament faith, to which they have become clear even to 
their back ground of hell and heaven, to adjust and deepen 
the meaning of all utterances in the Psalms that refer to 
them. It is by no means contrary to the meaning of the 
psalmist when, as in passages like Ps. vi. 6, Gehenna is sub- 
stituted for Hades to adapt it to the New Testament saint; 
for since the descent of Jesus Christ into Hades there is no 
longer any limbus patrum, the way of all who die in the Lord 
is not earthwards but upwards, Hades exists only as the vest- 
ibule of hell. The psalmists indeed dread it, but only as tho 
realm of wrath or of seclusion from God’s love, which is the 
true life of man. Nor is it contrary to the idea of the poets 
to think of the future vision of God’s face in all its glory 
in Ps. xvii. 15 and of the resurrection morn in Ps. xlix. 15; 
for the hopes expressed there, though to the Old Testament 
consciousness they referred to this side the grave, are future 
according to their New Testament fulfilment, which is the 
only truly satisfying one. There is, as Oetinger says, no 
essential New Testament truth not contained in the Psalms 
either vot (according to its unfolded meaning), or at least 
nvebpatt. The Old Testament barrier encompasses the germ- 
inating New Testament life, which at a future time shall burst 
it. The eschatology of the Old Testament leaves a dark 
background, which, as is designed, is divided by the New 
Testament revelation into light and darkness, and is to be 
illumined into a wide perspective extending into the eternity 
beyond time. Everywhere, where it begins to dawn in this 
eschatological darkness of the Old Testament, it is the first 
morning rays of the New Testament sun-rise which is already 
announcing itself. The Christian also here cannot refrain 
from leaping the barrier of the psalmists, and understanding 
the Psalms according to the mind of the Spirit whose pur- 
pose in the midst of the development of salvation and of the 
perception of it, is directed towards its goal and consum- 
mation. Thus understood the Psalms are the hymns of 
the New Testament Israel as of the Old. The church by using 
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the language of the Psalms in supplication celebrates the 
unity of the two Testaments, and scholarship in expounding 
them honours their distinctiveness. Both are in the right; 
the former in regarding the Psalms in the light of the one 
great salvation, the latter in carefully distinguishing the eras 
in the history, and the steps in the perception, of this sal- 
vation. 


EXPOSITION 


OF THE PSALTER. 


Cum consummaverit homo, tunc incipiet, et cum quievertl, 
aporiabitur (novis aporiis urgebilur). 
Sir. xviii. 6 (applied by Augustine to the 
expositor of the Psalter). 


Digitized by Google 
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ee FIRST BOOK OF THE PSALTER. 
Ps. I.—XLI. 


PSALM I. 


THE RADICALLY DISTINCT LOT OF THE PIOUS AND THE 
UNGODLY. 


BLESSED is the man who walketh not in the counsel of 
the ungodly, 

And standeth not in the way of sinners, 

And sitteth not in the company of scorners, 

But his delight is in the Law of Jahve 

And in His Law doth he meditate day and night — 

And he is like a tree planted by the water-courses, 

Which bringeth forth its fruit in its season, 

And its leaf withereth not, 

And whatsoever he doeth, he carrieth through. 


Not thus are the ungodly, 
But they are like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 
Therefore the ungodly cannot stand in the judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous; 
For Jahve knoweth the way of the righteous, 

But the way of the ungodly perisheth. 


The collection of the Psalms and that of the prophecies 


of Isaiah resemble one another in the fact, that the one begins 
with a discourse that bears no superscription, and the other 
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with a Psalm of the same character; and these form the 
prologues to the two collections. From Acts xiii. 33, where 
the words: Thou art My Son... are quoted as being found 
éy tH mpwtp Yalpo, we see that in early times Ps. i. was re- 
garded as the prologue to the collection. The reading év tp 
Parp@ te Sevtépw, rejected by Griesbach, is an old correction. 
But this way of numbering the Psalms is based upon tradi- 
tion. A scholium from Origen and Eusebius says of Ps. i. 
and ii.: év top‘ EBpatx@ cuvyppévor, and just so Apollinaris: 

"Exypapis 6 bahpds ebpsby diya, 

“Hvywpévog 88 tots map “EBpators ottyors. 

For it is an old Jewish way of looking at it, as Albertus 
Magnus observes: Psalmus primus incipit a beatitudine et ter- 
minatur a beatitudine, i. e.it begins with wi. 1 and ends with 
we ii. 12, so that consequently Ps. i. and ii., as is said in 
B. Berachoth 9b (cf. Jer. Taanith ii. 2), form one Psalm (x71 
mw). As regards the subject-matter this is certainly not 
so. Itis true Ps. i. and ii. coincide in some respects (in the 
former 737, in the latter 137; in the former "2NM * * 777), 
in the latter 395 W2NM); in the former ws at the beginning, 
in the latter, at the end), but these coincidences of phraseo- 
logy are not sufficient to justify the conclusion of unity of 
authorship (Hitz.), much less that the two Psalms are so 
intimately connected as to form one whole. These two 
anonymous hymns are only so far related, as that the one 
is adapted to form the prowmium of the Psalter from its 
ethical, the other from its prophetic character. The question, 
however, arises whether this was in the mind of the collector. 
Perhaps Ps. ii. is only attached to Ps. i. on account of those 
coincidences; Ps. i. being the proper prologue of the Psalter 
in its pentateuchal arrangement after the pattern of the 
Tora. For the Psalter is the Yea and Amen in the form 
of hymns to the word of God given in the Tora. Therefore 
it begins with a Psalm which contrasts the lot of him 
who loves the Tora with the lot of the ungodly, — an echo 
of that exhortation, Josh. i. 8, in which, after the death of 
Moses, Jahve charges his successor Joshua to do all that is 
written in the book of the Tora. As the New Testament 
sermon on the Mount, as a sermon on the spiritualized Law, 
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begins with paxdptor, so the Old Testament Psalter, directed 
entirely to the application of the Law to the inner life, begins 
with wx. The First book of the Psalms begins with two 
WR 1.1, 11. 12, and closes with two "wx xl. 5, xli. 2. A 
number of Psalms begin with wx, Ps. xxxii. xli. cxii. 
CX1X. Cxxvill.; but we must not therefore suppose the existence 
of a special kind of ashré-psalms; for, e. g., Ps. xxxil. 18 a 
S20, Ps. cxii. a Hallelujah, Ps. cxxviii. a m>ypon yw. 

As regards the time of the composition of the Psalm, 
we do not wish to lay any stress on the fact that 2 Chron. 
xxii. 5 sounds like an allusion to it. But Ist, it is earlier than 
the time of Jeremiah; for Jeremiah was acquainted with it. 
The words of curse and blessing, Jer. xvii. 5—8, are like an 
expository and embellished paraphrase of it. It is customary 
with Jeremiah to reproduce the prophecies of his prede- 
cessors, and more especially the words of the Psalms, in the 
flow of his discourse and to transform their style to his 
own. In the present instance the following circumstance 
also favours the priority of the Psalm: Jeremiah refers the 
curse corresponding to the blessing to Jehoiakim and thus 
applies the Psalm to the history of his own times. It is 2ndly, 
not earlier than the time of Solomon. For my) occurring 
only here in the whole Psalter, a word which came into use, 
for the unbelievers, in the time of the Chokma (vid. the 
definition of the word, Prov. xxi. 24), points us to the time 
of Solomon and onwards. But since it contains no indica- 
tions of cotemporary history whatever, we give up the attempt 
to define more minutely the date of its composition, and say 
with St. Columba (against the reference of the Psalm to Joash 
the protegé of Jehoiada, which some incline to): Non audiendi 
sunt hi, qui ad excludendam Psalmorum veram expositionem 
falsas similitudines ab historia petitas conantur inducere.* 


| Vers. 1—3. The exclamatory wx, as also xxxii. 2, xl. 
5, Prov. vill. 34, has Gaja (Metheg) by the Aleph, and in some 


* vid. Leuss, Grammatca Celtica (1853) ii. 1065. The Commentary 
of Columba on the Psalms, with Irish explanations, and coming from 
the monastery of Bobbio, is among the treasures of the Ambrosiana, 

5 * 
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Codd. even a second by w/, because it 1s intended to be read 
ash‘ré as an exception, on account of the significance of the 
word (Baer, in Comm. ii. 495). It is the construct of the plu- 
ralet. O7Ws (from 3Wr, cogn. Ww, WW, to be straight, right, 
well-ordered), and always in the form "yw, even before the 
light suffixes (Olsh. § 135, c), as an exclamation: O the 
blessedness of so and so. The man who is characterised 
as blessed is first described according to the things he does 
not do, then (which is the chief thought of the whole Ps.) 
according to what he actually does: he is not a companion 
of the unrighteous, but he abides by the revealed word of 
God. oye are the godless, whose moral condition is lax, 
devoid of stay, and as it were gone beyond the reasonable 
bounds of a true unity (wanting in stability of character), 
so that they are like a tossed and stormy sea, Isa. lvii. 20 
sq.;* OXON (from the sing. Non, instead of which xen is 
usually found) sinners, apaptwdot, who pass their lives in 
sin, especially coarse and manifest sin; ay> (from yr, as MO 
from m1) scoffers, who make that which is divine, holy, and 
true a subject of frivolous jesting. The three appellations 
form a climax: impii corde, peccatores opere, illusores ore, in 
accordance with which nyy (from py figere, statuere), resolu- 
tion, bias of the will, and thus way of thinking, 1s used in 
reference to the first, as in Job xxi. 16, xxii. 18; in reference 


* Nevertheless we have not to compare VY, U3, for YX, but the 
Arabic in the two roots ’) and e) shews for YY the primary 
notion to be slack, loose, in opposition to _SO p18 to be hard, firm, 


o § °9 


Se s 
tight; as joo ) i.e. according to the Kamus ,.ps“ whe > 
yr a hard, firm and straight spear. We too transfer the idea of being 


lax and loose to the province of ethics: the difference is only one of 
degree. The same two primary notions are also opposed to one another 


- wo 
in speaking of the intellect: pho wise, prop. thick, firm, stout, solid, 


-~3 © 
and ~AS\w foolish, simple, prop. thin, loose, without stay, like a bad 
piece of weaving, vid. Fleischer’s translation of Samachschari'’s Golden 
Necklace pp. 26 and 27 Anm. 76. Thus YY) means the loose man and 
indeed as a moral-religious notion loose from God, godless (comp. Bibi, 
Psychol. p. 189. transl.]. 


to the second, 377 mode of conduct, action, life; in reference 
to the third, avn which like the Arabic meglis signifies both 
seat (Job xxix. 7) and assembling (cvii. 32), be it official or 
social (cf. xxvi. 4 sq., Jer. xv. 17). On 2 92H, in an ethical 
sense, cf. Mic. vi. 16, Jer. vii. 24. Therefore: Blessed is he 
who does not walk in the state of mind which the ungodly 
cherish, much less that he should associate with the vicious 
life of sinners, or even delight in the company of those 
who scoff at religion. The description now continues with 
Cx > (imo si, Ges. § 155, 2, #): but (if) his delight is, = 
(substantival instead of the verbal clause:) he delights (yan 
cf. yaas /. i. with the primary notion of firmly adhering, 
vid. on Job xl. 17) in ‘7 min, the teaching of Jahve, which 
is become Israel’s véuos, rule of life; in this he meditates 
profoundly by day and night (two acc. with the old accu- 
sative terminations am and ah). The per/f. in ver. 1 de- 
scribe what he all along has never done, the fut. n3m, what 


he is always striving to do; mim of a deep (cf. e* depres- 


sum esse), dull sound, as if vibrating between within and 
without, here signifies the quiet soliloquy (cf. (.s10 mussi- 
tando secum loqui) of one who is searching and thinking. 
With 7.7),* in ver. 3, the development of the w/x now be- 
gins; itis the pret. consec.: he becomes in consequence of this, 
he is thereby, like a tree planted beside the water-courses, 
which yields its fruit at the proper season and its leaf does 
not fall off. In distinction from y1%4), according to Jalkut 
§ 614, mw means firmly planted, so that no winds that 
may rage around it are able to remove it from its place 
QMmpod AN prima px). In On 5D, both O° and the plur. 
serve to give intensity to the figure; PPD (Arab. falg, from 
355 to divide, Job xxxviii. 25) means the brook meandering 


* By the Shebd stands Metheg (Gaja), as it does wherever a word, 
with Shkebd in the first syllable, has Olewejored, Rebia magnum, or Decht 
without a conjunctive preceding, in case at least one vowel and no Metheg 
— except perhaps that standing before Sheba compos. — lies between 
the Sheba and the tone, e.g. NPE) (with Dechi) ii. 3, WIYN) xci. 15 
and the like. The intonaticn of the accent is said in these instances to 
begin, by anticipation, witk the fugitive @. 
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and cleaving its course for itself through the soil and stones; 
the plur. denotes either one brook regarded from its abun- 
dance of water, or even several which from different direc- 
tions supply the tree with nourishing and refreshing mois- 
ture. In the relative clause the whole emphasis does not 
rest on {mya (Calvin: impii, licet precoces fructus ostentent, 
nihil tamen producunt nisi abortivum), but 9 is the first, 
imya the second tone-word: the fruit which one expects from 
it, it yields (equivalent to ny it produces, elsewhere), and 
that at its appointed, proper time (= jmya, for ny is = ny 
or my, like nn, nt), from “y}), without ever disappointing 
that hope in the course of the recurring seasons. The clause 
diay ND andyn is the other half of the relative clause: and 
its foliage does not fall off or wither (523 like the synon. 
god, from the root 22): 

The green foliage is an emblem of faith, which converts 
the water of life of the divine word into sap and strength, 
and the fruit, an emblem of works, which gradually ripen 
and scatter their blessings around; a tree that has lost 
its leaves, does not bring its fruit to maturity. It is only 
with ri where the language becomes unemblematic, that 
the man who loves the Law of God again becomes the direct 
subject. The accentuation treats this member of the verse as 
the third member of the relative clause; one may, however, 
say of a thriving plant my, but not myn. This Hiph. (from 
ndy, , to divide, press forward, press through, vid. xlv. 


5) siGuifies both causative: to cause anything to go through, 
or prosper (Gen. xxxiv. 23), and transitive: to carry through, 
and intransitive: to succeed, prosper (Judg. xviii. 5). With 
the first meaning, Jahve would be the subject; with the 
third, the project of the righteous; with the middle one, the 
righteous man himself. This last is the most natural: every- 
thing he takes in hand he brings to a successful issue (an 
expression like 2 Chron. vii. 11, xxxi. 21, Dan. viii. 24). What 
a richly flowing brook is to the tree that is planted on its 
bank, such is the word of God to him who devotes himself to 
it: it makes him, according to his position and calling, ever 
fruitful in good and well-timed deeds and keeps him fresh 
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in his inner and outward life, and whatsoever such an one 
undertakes, he brings to a successful issue, for the might of 
the word and of the blessing of God is in his actions. 
Vers. 4—6. The ungodly (Q»yw7n, with the demonstra- 
tive art.) are the opposite of a tree planted by the water- 
courses: they are yi3, like chaff (from yw to press out), 
which the wind drives away, viz. from the loftily situated 
threshing-floor (Isa. xvii. 13), i.e. without root below, without 
fruit above, devoid of all the vigour and freshness of life, 
lying loose upon the threshing-floor and a prey of the slight- 
est breeze, — thus utterly worthless and unstable. With 
oy an inference is drawn from this moral characteristic of 
the ungodly: just on account of their inner worthlessness and 
instability they do not stand pSvn3. This is the word for 
the judgment of just recompense to which God brings 
each individual man and all without exception with all their 
works (Kccl. xii. 14), — His righteous government, which 
takes cognisance of the whole life of each individual and 
the history of nations and recompenses according to desert. 
In this judgment the ungodly cannot stand (O%p to continue 
to stand, like say cxxx. 3 to keep one’s self erect), nor 
sinners OY Mays. The congregation (May = ‘idah, from 
"yi, "y?) of the righteous is the congregation of Jahve 
(mM My), which, according to its nature which is ordained 
and inwrought by God, is a congregation of the righteous, 
to which consequently the unrighteous belong only out- 
wardly and visibly: 08 yap mdvte¢ of 2 IopayA, odtor Iopani, 
Rom. ix. 6. God’s judgment, when and wheresoever he may 
hold it, shall trace back this appeafance to its nothingness. 
When the time of the divine decision shall come, which also 
separates outwardly that which is now inwardly separate, viz. 
righteous and unrighteous, wheat and chaff, then shall the 
unrighteous be driven away like chaff before the storm, and 
their temporary prosperity, which had no divine roots, come 
to a fearful end. For Jahve knoweth the way of the righ- 
teous, yj) as in xxxvii. 18, Mat. vii. 23, 2 Tim. ii. 19, and 
frequently. What is intended is, as the schoolmen say, & nosse 
con affectu et effectu, a knowledge which is in living, intimate 
relationship to its subject and at the same time is inclined 
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to it and bound to it by love. The way, é. e. the life’s course, 
of the righteous has God as its goal; God knows this way, 
which on this very account also unfailingly reaches its goal. 
On the contrary, the way of the ungodly "2NN, perishes, 
because left to itself, — goes down to j\73x, loses itself, 
without reaching the goal set before it, in darkest night. The 
way of the righteous only is poy JI, cxxxix. 24, a way 
that ends in eternal life. Ps. cxii. which begins with wx 
ends with the same fearful "3h. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND OF HIS CHRIST, TO WHICH 
EVERYTHING MUST BOW. 


1 WHY do the people rage, 
And the nations imagine a vain thing?! 
2 The kings of the earth rise in rebellion, 
And the rulers take counsel together — 
Against Jahve and against His Anointed. 
8 “Up! let us burst their bands asunder, 
And cast away their cords from us!” 


4 He who is enthroned in the heavens laughs, 
The Lord hath them in derision. 

& Then shall He speak to them in His wrath, 
And thunder them down in His hot displeasure: 

6 *“— And yet have I set My King 
Upon Zion, My holy hill.” 


(The Divine King:) 


7 “I will speak concerning a decree! 
Jahve saith unto me: Thou art My Son, 
This day have I begotten Thee. 
8 Demand of Me, and I will give Thee the nations for 
Thine inheritance, 
And the ends of the earth for Thy possession. 
9 Thou shalt break them with an iron sceptre, 
Like a potter’s vessel shalt Thou dash them in pieces.® 
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10 And now, O ye kings, be wise, 
Be admonished, ye judges of the earth! 

11 Serve Jahve with fear, 
And rejoice with trembling. 

12 Kiss the Son, lest He be angry and ye perish, 
For His wrath may kindle suddenly — 
Blessed are all they who hide in Him! 


The didactic Ps. i. which began with “wy, is now fol- 
lowed by a prophetic Psalm, which closes with wx. It coin- 
cides also in other respects with Ps. i., but still more with 
Psalms of the earlier time of the kings (lix. 9, lxxxiii. 3—9) 
and with Isaiah’s prophetic style. The rising of the con- 
federate nations and their rulers against Jahve and His 
Anointed will be dashed to pieces against the imperturbable 
all-conquering power of dominion, which Jahve has entrusted 
to His King set upon Zion, His Son. This is the fundamental 
thought, which is worked out with the vivid directness of 
dramatic representation. The words of the singer and seer 
begin and end the Psalm. The rebels, Jahve, and His Anoint- 
ed come forward, and speak for themselves; but the frame- 
work is formed by the composer’s discourse, which, like the 
chorus of the Greek drama, expresses the reflexions and 
feelings which are produced on the spectators and hearers. 
The poem before us is not purely lyric. The personality of 
the poet is kept in the back-ground. The Lord’s Anointed 
who speaks in the middle of the Psalm is not the anonymous 
poet himself. It may, however, be a king of the time, who is 
here regarded in the light of the Messianic promise, or that 
King of the future, in whom at a future period the mission 
of the Davidic kingship in the world shall be fulfilled: at 
all events this Lord’s Anointed comes forward with the divine 
power and glory, with which the Messiah appears in the 
prophets. 

The Psalm is anonymous. For this very reason we may 
not assign it to David (Hofm.) nor to Solomon (Ew.); for 
nothing is to be inferred from Acts iv. 25, since in the New 
Testament “hymn of David” and “psalm” are co-ordinate 
ideas, and it is always far more hazardous to ascribe an 
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anonymous Psalm to David or Solomon, than to deny to one 
inscribed 9975 or modu/5 direct authorship from David or Solo- 
mon. But the subject of the Psalm is neither David (Kurtz) nor 
Solomon (Bleek). It might be David, for in his reign there is 
at least one coalition of the peoples like that from which our 
Psalm takes its rise, vid. 2 Sam. x. 6: on the contrary it 
cannot be Solomon, because in his reign, though troubled 
towards its close (1 Kings xi. 14 sqq.), no such event occurs, 
but would then have to be inferred to have happened from this 
Psalm. We might rather guess at Uzziah (Meier) or Hezekiah 
(Maurer), both of whom inherited the kingdom in a weakened 
condition and found the neighbouring peoples alienated from 
the house of David. The situation might correspond to these 
times, for the rebellious peoples, which are brought before 
us, have been hitherto subject to Jahve and His Anointed. 
But all historical indications which might support the one 
supposition or the other are wanting. If the God-anointed 
one, who speaks in ver. 7, were the psalmist himself, we 
should at least know the Psalm was composed by a king 
filled with a lofty Messianic consciousness. But the dramatic 
movement of the Psalm up to the Mny (ver. 10) which follows, 
is opposed to such an identification of the God-anointed 
one with the poet. But that Alexander Janneus (Hitz.), 
that blood-thirsty ruler, so justly hated by his people, who 
inaugurated his reign by fratricide, may be both at the same 
time, is a supposition which turns the moral and covenant 
character of the Psalm into detestable falsehood. The Old 
Testament knows no kingship to which is promised the domi- 
nion of the world and to which sonship is ascribed (2 Sam. 
vii. 14, Ps. lxxxix. 28), but the Davidic. The events of hisown 
time, which influenced the mind of the poet, are no longer 
clear to us. But from these he is carried away into those 
tumults of the peoples which shall end in all kingdoms 
becoming the kingdom of God and of His Christ (Apoc. xi. 
15, xi. 10). 

In the New Testament this Psalm is cited more frequently 
than any other. According to Acts iv. 25—28, vers. 1 and 
2 have been fulfilled in the confederate hostility of Israel 
and the Gentiles against Jesus the holy servant of God and 
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against His confessors. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, Ps. ox. 
and ii. stand side by side, the former as a witness of the eternal 
priesthood of Jesus after the order of Melchisedek, the latter 
as a witness of His sonship, which is superior to that of the 
angels. Paul teaches us in Acts xiii. 33, comp. Rom. i. 4, 
how the “to-day” is to be understood. The “to-day” accord- 
ing to its proper fulfilment, is the day of Jesus’ resurrection. 
Born from the dead to the life at the right hand of God, 
He entered on this day, which the church therefore calls dies 
regalis, upon His eternal kingship. 

The New Testament echo of this Psalm however goes still 
deeper and further. The two names of the future One in 
use in the time of Jesus, 6 Xptotés and 6 vids tod Deod, John 
i. 50, Mat. xxvi. 63 (in the mouth of Nathanael and of the 
High Priest) refer back to this Ps. and Dan. ix. 25, just as 
6 vids tod dvdpwrov incontrovertibly refers to Ps. viii. 5 and 
Dan. vii. 13. The view maintained by De Wette and Hupfeld, 
that the Psalm is not applicable to the Christian conceptions 
of the Messiah, seems almost as though these were to be 
gauged according to the authoritative utterances of the pro- 
fessorial chair and not according to the language of the 
Apostles. Even in the Apocalypse, ch. xix. 15, xii. 5, Jesus 
appears exactly as this Psalm represents Him, as rotpatvey 
ca Ebvy év p4B8m atdypg. The office of the Messiah is not only 
that of Saviour but also of Judge. Redemption is the begin- 
ning and the judgment the end of His work. It is to this 
end that the Psalm refers. The Lord himself frequently re- 
fers in the Gospels to the fact of His bearing side by side 
with the sceptre of peace and the shepherd’s staff, the sceptre 
of iron also, Mat. xxiv. 50 sq., xxi. 44, Luke xix. 27. The 
day of His coming is indeed a day of judgment — the great 
day of the épyy tod ayviov, Apoc. vi. 17, before which the 
ultra-spiritual Messianic creations of enlightened exegetes 
will melt away, just as the carnal Messianic hopes of the 
Jews did before His first coming. 


Vers. 1—3. The Psalm begins with a seven line strophe, 
ruled by an interrogative Wherefore. The mischievous under- 
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taking condemns itself. It it groundless and fruitless. This 
certainty is expressed, with a tinge of involuntary astonish- 
ment, in the question. mad followed by a pret. enquires the 
ground of such lawlessness: wherefore have the peoples 
banded together so tumultuously (Aquila: éopvB7dy>av)? 
and followed by a /ut., the aim of this ineffectual action: 
wherefore do they imagine emptiness? p> might be adverbial 
and equivalent to p95, but it is here, as in iv. 3, a govern- 
ed accusative; for m3 which signifies in itself only quiet 
inward musing and yearning, expressing itself by a dull 
muttering (here: something deceitful, as in xxxviili. 13), 
requires an object. By this p> the involuntary astonishment 
of the question justifies itself: to what purpose is this empty 
affair, i.e. devoid of reason and continuance? For the psalm- 
ist, himself a subject and member of the divine kingdom, 
is too well acquainted with Jahve and His Anointed not to 
recognise beforehand the unwarrantableness and impotency 
of such rebellion. That these two things are kept in view, 
is implied by ver. 2, which further depicts the position 
of affairs without being subordinated to the nnd. The /ut. 
describes what is going on at the present time: they set 
themselves in position, they take up a defiant position (239nN 
as in 1 Sam. xvii. 16), after which we again (comp. the re- 
verse order in 1xxxill. 6) have a transition to the perf. which 
is the more uncoloured expression of the actual: "013 (with 
“mas the exponent of reciprocity) prop. to press close and 


firm upon one another, then (like 5,L., which, according to 
the correct observation of the Turkish Kamus, in its signi- 
fication clam cum aliquo locutus est, starts from the very same 
primary meaning of pressing close to any object): to delibe- 
rate confidentially together (as xxxi. 14 and yypi) lxxi. 10). 
The subjects yix72919 and Ogi (according to the Arabic 
razuna, to be weighty: the grave, dignitaries, sepvol, augusti) 
are only in accordance with the poetic style without the ar- 
ticle. It is a general rising of the people of the earth against 
Jahve and His pun, Xprotés, the king anointed by Him by 
means of the holy oil and most intimately allied to Him. 
The psalmist hears (ver. 3) the decision of the deliberating 
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princes. The pathetic suff. émd instead of éhém refers back 
to Jahve and His Anointed. The cohortatives express the 
mutual kindling of feeling; the sound andrhythmof the ex- 
clamation correspond to the dull murmur of hatred and 
threatening defiance: the rhythmis iambic, and then ana- 
pestic. First they determine to break asunder the fetters 
(MoI = MIMOND) to which the nx, which is significant in 
the poetical style, points, then to cast away the cords from 
them (13% @ nobis, this is the Palestinian mode of writing, 
whereas the Babylonians said and wrote \9n a nobis in dis- 
tinction from 339) ab eo, B. Sota 35a) partly with the vexation 
of captives, partly with the triumph of freedmen. They are, 
therefore, at present subjects of Jahve and His Anointed, 
and not merely because the whole world is Jahve’s, but 
because He has helped His Anointed to obtain dominion 
over them. It is a battle for freedom, upon which they are 
entering, but a freedom that is opposed to God. 

Vers. 4—6. Above the scene of this wild tumult of battle 
and imperious arrogance the psalmist in this six line strophe 
beholds Jahve, and in spirit hears His voice of thunder against 
the rebels. In contrast to earthly rulers and events Jahve 
is called O1nW> wv’ : He is enthroned above them in unap- 
proachable majesty and ever-abiding glory; He is called 
"8 as He who controls whatever takes place below with ab- 
solute power according to the plan His wisdom has devised, 
which brooks no hindrance in execution. The /utt. describe 
not what He will do, but what He does continually (cf. Isa. 
xvill. 4 8q.). 109 also belongs, according to lix. 9, xxxvil. 
13, to pn” (priz which is more usual in the post-pentateu- 
chal language = pny). He laughs at the defiant ones, for be- 
tween them and Him there is an infinite distance; He derides 
them by allowing the boundless stupidity of the infinitely little 
one to come to aclimax and then He thrusts him down to the 
earth undeceived. This climax, the extreme limit of the 
divine forbearance, is determined by the tx, as in Deut. xxix. 
19, cf. By xiv. 5, xxxvi. 13, which is a “then” referring to the 
future and pointing towards the crisis which then supervenes. 
Then He begins at once to utter the actual language of His 
wrath to his foes and confounds them in the heat of His 
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anger, disconcertsthem utterly, both outwardly and in spirif. 
ona, hes, cogn. "53, means orginally to let loose, let go, 
then in Hebrew sometimes, externally, to overthrow, some- 
times, of the mind, to confound and disconcert. 

Ver. 5a is like a peal of thunder (cf. Isa. x. 33); {317M2, 
5b, like the lightning’s destructive flash. And as the first 
strophe closed with the words of the rebels, so this second 
closes with Jahve’s own words. With »x) begins an adverbial 
clause like Gen. xv. 2, xviii. 13, Ps. 1.17. The suppressed 
principal clause (cf. Isa. iii. 14; Ew. § 341, c) is easily sup- 
plied: ye are revolting, whilst notwithstanding I... With 
3%) He opposes His irresistible will to their vain untertaking. 
It has been shewn by Béttcher, that we must not translate 
*J have anointed” (Targ., Symm.). 703, 43, certainly means 
to pour out, but not to pour upon, and the meaning of pour- 
ing wide and firm (of casting metal, libation, anointing) 
then, as in 737, p’ym, goes over into the meaning of setting 
firmly in any place (/undere into fundare, constituere, as 
LXX., Syr., Jer., and Luther translate), so that consequently 
370) the word for prince cannot be compared with mwn, 
but with >y).* The Targum rightly inserts AM (et pre- 
feci eum) after yx) (unzi), for the place of the anointing is 
not 1Pyn2y. History makes no mention of a king of Israel 
being anointed on Zion. Zion is mentioned as the royal seat 
of the Anointed One; there He is installed, that He may 
reign there, and rule from thence, cx. 2. It is the hill of the 
city of David (2 Sam. v. 7, 9, 1 Kings viii. 1) including Mo- 
riah, that is intended. That hill of holiness, ¢. e. holy hill, 
which is the resting-place of the divine presence and there- 
fore excels all the heights of the earth, is assigned to Him 
as the seat of His throne. 


* Even the Jalkut on the Psalms, § 620, wavers in the explanation 
of NID) between MNNVON I have anointed him, (after Dan. x. 3), 
FPOD ON I have cast him (after Exod. xxxii. 4 and freq.), and pnd) Ihave 
made him great (after Mic. v. 4). Aquila, by rendering it xat Edtacdyny 
(from d:dec8atum dpalvety), adds a fourth possible rendering. A fifth is 703 
to purify, consecrate (Hitz.), which does not exist, for the Arabic nasake 
obtains this meaning from the primary signification of cleansing by floode 
ing with water (¢. g. washing away the briny elements ofa field). Also 
in Prov. viii. 23 203 means I am cast = placed. 
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Vers. 7—9. The Anointed One himself now speaks and 
expresses what he is, and is able to do, by virtue of the 
divine decree. No transitional word or formula of introduc- 
tion denotes this sudden transition from the speech of Jahve 
to that of His Christ. The psalmist is the seer: his Psalm 
is the mirrored picture of what he saw and the echo of what 
he heard. As Jahve in opposition to the rebels acknow- 
ledges the king upon Zion, so the king on Zion appeals to 
Him in opposition to the rebels. The name of God, jm, 
has Rebia magnum and, on account of the compass of the full 
intonation of this accent, a Gaja by the Shebd (comp. oN 
xxv. 2, on>x Ixviii. 8, 15% xc. 1).* The construction of 
MED with bse (as lxix. 27, comp. "on Gen. xx. 2, Jer. xxvii. 
19,955 2 Chron. xxxii. 19, o=yn Isa. xxxvili. 19): to narrate 
or make an announcement with respect to... is minute, and 
therefore solemn. Self-confident and fearless, he can and will 
oppose to those, who now renounce their allegiance to him, 
a pn, #. e. an authentic, inviolable appointment, which can 
neither be changed nor shaken. All the ancient versions, 
with the exception of the Syriac, read mnpn together. The 
line of the strophe becomes thereby more symmetrical, but 
the expression loses in force. pA~ox rightly has Olewejored. 
It is the amplificative use of the noun when it is not more 
precisely determined, known in Arabic grammar: such a 
decree! majestic as to its author and its matter. Jahve has 
declared to Him: mx 12,** and that on the definite day 


* We may observe here, in general, that this Gaja (Methey) which 
draws the Shedd into the intonation is placed even beside words with the 
lesser distinctives Zinnor and Rebia parvum only by the Masorete Ben- 
Naphtali, not by Ben-Asher (both about 950 A. D.). This is a point which 
has not been observed throughout even in Baer's edition of the Psalter, 
so that consequently ¢. g. in v. 11 it is to be written OVION$ in vi. 2 
on the other hand (with Dechi) M17, not Tim 

** Even in pause here MEN remains without a lengthened @ (Psalter 
ii. 468), but the word is become Mile/, while out of pause, according 
to Ben-Asher, it is Milra; but even out of pause (as in Ixxxix. 10, 12, 
xc. 2) it is accented on the penull. by Ben-Naphtali. The Athnach of 
the books OND (Ps., Job, Prov.), corresponding to the Zakeph of the 2! 
other books, has only a half pausal power, and as a rule none at all 
where it follows QOlewejored, cf. ix. 7, xiv. 4, xxv. 7, xxvii. 4, xxx} 14, 
xxxv, 15, &c. (Baer, Thorath Emeth p. 37). 
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on which He has begotten or born him into this relationship 
of son. The verb a5) (with the changeable vowel i*) unites in 
itself, like; yewvav, the ideas of begetting and bearing (LXX. 
yeyévvyxa, Aq. Etexov); what is intended is an operation of 
divine power exalted above both, and indeed, since it refers to 
a setting up (703) in the kingship, the begetting into a royal 
existence, which takes place in and by the act of anointing 
(mw). Whether it be David, or a son of David, or the 
other David, that is intended, in any case 2 Sam. vii. is to be 
accounted as the first and oldest proclamation of this decree; 
for there David, with reference to his own anointing, and 
at the same time with the promise of everlasting dominion, 
receives the witness of the eternal sonship to which Jahve has 
appointed the seed of David in relation to Himself as Father, 
so that David and his seed can say to Jahve: AN ‘DN, Thou 
art my Father, Ixxxix. 27, as Jahve can to him: 7x22, Thou 
art My son. From this sonship of the Anointed one to Jahve, 
the Creator and Possessor of the world, flows His claim to 
and expectation of the dominion of the world. The cohor- 
tative, natural after challenges, follows upon Oxi, Ges. 
§ 128, 1. Jahve has appointed the dominion of the world 
to His Son: on His part therefore it needs only the desire for 
it, to appropriate to Himself that which is allotted to Him. 
He needs only to be willing, and that He is willing is shewn 
by His appealing to the authority delegated to Him by Jahve 
against the rebels. This authority has a supplement in ver. 
9, which is most terrible for the rebellious ones. The suff. 
refer to the O°}3, the 28vy, sunk in heathenism. For these his 
sceptre of dominion (cx. 2) becomes a rod of iron, which will 
shatter them into a thousand pieces like a brittle image of 
clay (Jer. xix. 11). With yO) alternates yy7 (= yp frangere), 
fut. y>H; whereas the LXX. (Syr., Jer.), which renders xot- 
pavets adtovs 2v paBSm (as 1 Cor. iv. 21) adypa, points it 
cynn from myn. The staff of iron, according to the Hebrew 
text the instrument of punitive power, becomes thus with 


* The changeable # goes back either to a primary form ah, wm), paws 
or it originates directly from Pathach; forms like M7) and ToNe favour 
the former, @ in a closed syllable generally going over into Sego/ favoura 
the lattcr. 
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reference to paw as the shepherd's staff xxiii. 4, Mic. vii. 14, 
an instrument of despotism. 

Vers. 10—12. The poet closes with a practical applica- 
tion to the great of the earth of that which he has seen and 
heard. With mmyi, xat wy (1 John ii. 28), itague, appro- 
priate conclusions are drawn from some general moral mat- 
ter of fact (e. g. Prov. v. 7) or some fact connected with 
the history of redemption (e. g. Isa. xxviii. 22). The exhor- 
tation is not addressed to those whom he has seen in a 
state of rebellion, but to kings in general with reference to 
what he has prophetically seen and heard. yx WEY are 
not those who judge the earth, but the judges, i. e. rulers 
(Amos ii. 3, cf. i. 8), belonging to the earth, throughout 
its length or breadth. The Hiph. Spun signifies to shew 
intelligence or discernment; the Niph. "C19 as a so-called 
Niph. tolerativum, to let one’s self be chastened or instructed, 
like yyia Prov. xiii. 10, to allow one’s self to be advised, w/373 
Ezek. xiv. 3, to allow one’s self to be sought, xy) to allow 
one’s self tobe found, 1 Chron. xxviii. 9, and frequently. This 
general call to reflection i is followed, in ver. 11, by & special 
exhortation in reference to Jahve, and in ver. 12, in reference 
to the Son. ay and 13 answer to each other: the latter 
is not according to Hos. x. 5 in the sense of xn xevi. 9, 
but, — since “to shake with trembling” (Hitz.) is a tauto- 
logy, and as an imperative by everywhere else signifies: 
rejoice, — according to c. 2, in the sense of rapturous 
manifestation of joy at the happiness and honour of being. 
permitted to be servants of such a God. The LXX. correctly 
renders it: @yaAAaoBe adte év todum. Their rejoicing, in order 
that it may not run to the excess of security and haughti- 
ness, is to be blended with trembling (3 as Zeph. iii. 17), 
viz. with the trembling of reverence and self-control, for God 
is a consuming fire, Hebr. xii. 28. 

The second exhortation, which now follows, having refer- 
ence to their relationship to the Anointed One, has been 
missed by all the ancient versions except the Syriac, as 
though its clearness had blinded the translators, since they 
render "3, either “93 purity, chastity, discipline (LXX., 
Targ., Ital., Vulg.), or "3 pure, unmixed (Aq., oe Jer.: 

VOL. L 
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adorate pure). Thus also Hupfeld renders it “yield sincerely®, 
whereas it is rendered by Ewald “receive wholesome warn- 
ing”, and by Hitzig “submit to duty” (7p like the Arabic 
birr = 3); Olshausen even thinks, there may be some mis- 
take in 72, and Diestel decides for 12 instead of 99. But the 
context and the usage of the language require osculamini 
filium. The Piel pv/) means to kiss, and never anything else; 
and while 43 in Hebrew means purity and nothing more, and 
‘> as an adverb, pure, cannot be supported, nothing is more 
natural here, after Jahve has acknowledged His Anointed 
One as His Son, than that 93 (Prov. xxxi. 2, even 93 = 193) 
— which has nothing strange about it when found i in ‘solemn 
discourse, and here helps one over the dissonance of }® 3 
should, in a like absolute manner to pf, denote the unique 
son, and in fact the Son of God.* The exhortation to sub- 
mit to Jahve is followed, as Aben-Ezra has observed, by the 
exhortation to do homage to Jahve’s Son. To kiss is equiva- 
lent to to do homage. Samuel kisses Saul (1 Sam. x. 1), saying 
that thereby he does homage to him.** 

The subject to what follows is now, however, not the Son, 
but Jahve. Itis certainly at least quite as natural to the New 
Testament consciousness to refer “lest He be angry” to the 
Son (vid. Apoc. vi. 16 sq.), and since the warning against 
putting trust (Mjom) in princes, cxviii. 9, cxlvi. 3, cannot 
be applied to the Christ of God, the reference of j3 to Hi1n 
(Hengst.) cannot be regarded as impossible. But since noi3 
is the usual word for taking confiding refuge in Jahve, and 


* Apart from the fact of \3 not having the article, its indefinitenes » 
eomes under the point of view of that which, because it combines with 
it the idea of the majestic, great, and terrible, is called by the Arabian 
grammarians pelaai) peas or ps or agg i by the bound- 
lessness which lies in ‘it it challenges the imagination to magnify the 
notion which it thus expresses. An Arabic expositor would here (as is 
ver. 7 above) render it “Kiss a son and such a son!” (vid. Jin Hisham it- 
De Sacy's Anthol. Grammat. p. ro, where it is to be translated hic est vir 
qualis vir!). Examples which support this doctrine are > Isa. xxvili. 4 
by a hand, viz. God's almighty hand which is the hand ‘of hands, ané 
Isa, xxxi. 8 [1732 before a sword, viz. the divine sword which brooks 
No Opposing weapon. | 

* On this vid. Scacchi Myrothecium, t. iii. (1637) ¢. 35. 
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the future day of wrath is always referred to in the Old 
Testament (e. g. cx. 5) as the day of the wrath of God, we re- 
fer the ne irascatur to Him whose son the Anointed One is; 
therefore it is to be rendered: lest Jahve be angry and ye 
perish }74. This 777 is the accus. of more exact definition. 
If the way of any one perish, i. 6, he himself is lost with 
regard to the way, since this leads him into the abyss. It is 
questionable whether Hyn> means “for a little” in the sense of 
brevi or facile. The usus loqguendi and position of the words 
favour the latter (Hupf.). Everywhere else byn> means by 
itself (without such additions as in Ezr. ix. 8, Isa. xxvi. 20, 
Ezek. xvi. 47) “for a little, nearly, easily.” At least this 
meaning is secured to it when it occurs after hypothetical 
antecedent clauses as in lxxxi. 15, 2 Sam. xix. 37, Job xxxii. 
22. Therefore it is to be rendered: for His wrath might 
kindle easily, or might kindle suddenly. The poet warns the 
rulers in their own highest interest not to challenge the 
wrathful zeal of Jahve for His Christ, which according to 
ver. 5 is inevitable. Well is it with all those who have 
nothing to fear from this outburst of wrath, because they 
hide themselves in Jahve as their refuge. The construct 
state ’Dim connects {2, without a genitive relation, with itself 
as forming together one notion, Ges. § 116, 1. MOM the usual 
word for fleeing confidingly to Jahve, means according to 
its radical notion not so much refugere, confugere, as se 
abdere, condere, and is therefore never combined with ON, 
but always with 2. * 


* On old names of towns, which this ancient TDM shews, vid. Wetsz- 
stein’s remark on Job xxiv. 8 [ii. p. 22 n. 2]. The Arabic still has 


in the reference of the primary meaning to water which, sucked in and 
hidden, flows under the sand and only comes to sight on digging. The 
rocky bottom on which it collects beneath the surface of the sand and 


by which it is prevented from oozing away or drying up is called > 
hasa or o> his a hiding-place or place of protection, and a foun- 


tain dug there is called ow! pac. 


qe 
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PSALM IIL 
MORNING HYMN OF ONE IN DISTRESS, BUT CONFIDENT IN GOD, 


2 JAHVE, how many are my oppressors! 
Many rise up against me, 

3 Many say of my soul: 
*There is no help for him in God”. (Sela) 


4 But Thou, O Jahve, art a shield for me, 
My glory and the lifter up of my head. 
5 I cried unto Jahve with my voice 
And He answered me from His holy hill. (Sela) 


6 I laid me down, and slept; 
I awaked, for Jahve sustaineth me. 

7 I will not be afraid of ten thousands of the people 
Who have set themselves against me round about. 


8 Arise, O Jahve, help me, O my God! 
For Thou smitest all mine enemies on the cheek, 
Thou breakest the teeth of the ungodly. 

9 To Jahve belongeth salvation — 
Upon Thy people be Thy blessing! (Sela) 


The two Psalms forming the prologue, which treat of 
cognate themes, the one ethical, from the standpoint of the 
moon, and the other related to the history of redemption 
from the standpoint of the 7NI23, are now followed by a 
morning prayer; for morning and evening prayers are surely 
the first that one expects to find in a prayer- and hymn- 
book. The morning hymn, Ps. iii., which has the mention of 
the “holy hill” in common with Ps. ii., naturally precedes 
the evening hymn Ps. iv.; for that Ps. iii. is an evening hymn 
as some are of opinion, rests on grammatical misconception. 

With Ps. iii., begin, as already stated, the hymns arran- 
ged for music. By "yp 7'n10, @ Psalm of David, the hymn 
which follows is marked as one designed for musical ac- 
companiment. Since 3m occurs exclusively in the inscrip- 
tions of the Psalms, it is no doubt a technical expression 
coined by David. “1 (root o1) is an onomatopoetic word, 
which in Xai signifies to cut off, and in fact to prune or lop 
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(the vine) (cf. Arabic y+ to write, from the buzzing noise 
of the style or reed on The writing material). The significa- 
tion of singing and playing proper to the Piel are not con- 
nected with the signification “to nip”. For neithertherhyth- 
mical division (Schultens) nor the articulated speaking (Hitz. ) 
furnish a probable explanation, since the cesura and syllable 
are not natural but artificial notions, nor also the nipping 
of the strings (Bottch., Ges.), for which the language has 
coined the word 22 (of like root with y3)). Moreover, the 
earliest passages in which A7 and 4x1 occur (Gen. xiii. 
11, Exod. xv. 2, Judges v. 3), speak rather of song than 
music and both words frequently denote song in distinction 
from music, e. g. xcviii. 5, lxxxi. 3, cf. Cant. ii. 12. Also, 
if 99} originally means, like ¢4AAew, carpere (pulsare) fides, 
such names of instruments as Arab. zemr the hautboy and 
zummdra the pipe would not be formed. But 7] means, as 
Hupfeld has shewn, as indirect an onomatope as canere, “to 
make music” in the widest sense; the more accurate usage 
of the language, however, distinguishes 7x7 and “yy as to 
play and to sing. With 2 of the instrument 721 denotes song 
with musical accompaniment (like the Ethiopic 01 instru- 
mento canere) and 71191 (Aram. “1) is sometimes, as in Amos 
v. 23, absolutely: music. Accordingly "010 signifies techni- 
cally the music and “pu the words. And therefore we trans- 
late the former by “Psalm”, for 6 ards gotty — says Gre 
gory of Nyssa — % Sa tod dpydvov tod povatxod wehwoia, dt, 
b2 4 Sta otdpatos yevougvov tov péhouc peta pypatory expemrvqors 
That Ps. iii. is a hymn arranged for music is also mani- 
fest from the 9p which occurs here 3 times. It is found in 
the Psalter, as Bruno has correctly calculated, 71 times (17 
times in the Ist book, 30 in the 2nd, 20 in the 3rd, 4 in the 
4th) and, with the exception of the anonymous Ps. lxvi 
Ixvii., always in those that are inscribed by the name of David 
and of the psalmists famed from the time of David. That 
it is a marginal note referring to the Davidic Temple-music 
is clearly seen from the fact, that all the Psalms with mbo 
have the m0 which relates to the musical execution, with 
the exception of eight (xxxii. xlviii. 1. lxxxii. lxxxiii. lxxxvii. 
Ixxxix. cxliii.) which, however, from the designation “p10 
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are at least manffestly designed for music. The Tephilla of 
Habbakuk, ch. iii., the only portion of Scripture in which 
m50 occurs out of the Psalter, as an exception has the myind 
at the end. Including the three mbo of this tephilla, the 
word does not occur less than 74 times in the Old Testament. 

Now as to the meaning of this musical nota bene, lst, 
every explanation as an abbreviation, — the best of which is 
= Wi) mon ab (turn thyself towards above é. e. towards 
the front, 0 Singer! therefore: da capo), — is to be rejected, 
because such abbreviations fail of any further support in the 
Old Testament. Also 2ndly, the derivation from oy = mp0 
silere, according to which it denotes a pause, or orders the 
singers to be silent while the music strikes up, is inadmis- 
sible, because -5p in this sense is neither Hebrew nor Ara- 
maic and moreover in Hebrew itself the interchange of w 
with D (ji Ww, jC) is extremely rare. There is but one ver- 
bal stem with which mo can be combined, viz. b50 or mo 
(nde). The primary notion of this verbal stem is that of 
lifting up, from which, with reference to the derivatives o%0 
a ladder and mon in the signification an ascent, or steps, 
2 Chron. ix. 11, ‘comes the general meaning for 'nbo, of a 
musical rise. When the tradition of the Mishna explains the 
word as & synonym of my) and the Targum, the Quinta, and 
the Sexta (and although variously Aquila and sometimes 
the Syriac version) render it in accordance therewith “for 
ever (always)”, — in favour of which Jerome also at last 
decides, Ep. ad Marcellam “quid sit Sela"), — the original mu- 
sical signification is converted into a corresponding logical 
or lexical one. But it is apparent from the &apadpe of the 
LL.XX. (adopted by Symm., Theod., and the Syr.), that the 
musical meaning amounts to a strengthening of some kind 
or other; for Stavadpe signifies, according to its formation 
(— pa = — wevov), not the pause as Gregory of Nyssa defines it: 
h petakd tis ahpmdiag yevoudvy xata td GDpdov exypényore 
rpds brosoyny tod Peder 2mxpivopevov vorpatos, but either the 
interlude, especially of the stringed instruments, (like 8.av- 
Atov (StadAetov), according to Hesychius the interlude of the 
flutes between the choruses), or an intensified playing (as 
d.apazrAsty tptywvots is found in a fragment of the comedian 
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Eupolis in Athenzus of the strong play of triangular harps).* 
According to the pointing of the word as we now have it, it 
ought apparently to be regarded as a noun 5p with the ah of 
direction (synonymous with m3, up! Job xxii. 29); for the omis- 
sion of the Dagesh beside the ah of direction is not without 
example (cf. 1 Kings ii. 40 mnm3 which is the proper reading, 
instead of nmi, and referred to by Ewald) and the —, with 
Dag. forte implicitum, is usual before liquids instead of —, as 
m7) Gen. xxviii. 2, “77 Gen. xiv. 10 instead of paddannah, 
harrah, as also mbna 1 Sam. xxv. 5 instead of moo. But 
the present pointing of this word, which is uniformly included 
in the accentuation of the Masoretic verse, is scarcely the 
genuine pointing: it looks like an imitation of msi. The word 
may originally have been pronounced TD (elevatio after the 
form mm2, m7). The combination 750 wn 1x. 17, in which 
yan refers to the playing of the stringed instruments (xcii. 4) 
leads one to infer that m5p is a note which refers not to the 
singing but to the instrumental accompaniment. But to 
understand by this a heaping up of weighty expressive ac- 
cords and powerful harmonies in general, would be to con- 
found ancient with modern music. What is meant is the 
joining in of the orchestra, or a reinforcement of the instru- 
ments, or even a transition from piano to forte. 

Three times in this Psalm we meet with this Hebrew /orte. 
In sixteen Psalms (vii. xx. xxi. xliv. xlvii. xlviil. 1. liv. Ix. 
Ixi. Ixxv. Ixxxi. Ixxxii. xxxiii. Ixxxv. cxliii.) we find it only 
once; in fifteen Psalms (iv. ix. xxiv. xxxix. xlix. li. lv. lvil. 
lix. lxii. Ixvii. lxxvi. lxxxiv. Ixxxvii. Ixxxvill.), twice; in but 
seven Psalms (iii. xxxii. xlvi. lxvi. Ixviii. Ixxvii. cxl. and also 
Hab. iii.), three times; and only in one (1xxxix.), four times. 
It never stands at the beginning of a Psalm, for the ancient 
music was not as yet so fully developed, that 750 should 
absolutely correspond to the ritornello. Moreover, it does 
not always stand at the close of a strophe so as to be the 
sign of a regular interlude, but it is always placed where 
the instruments are to join in simultaneously and take up 


* On the explanations of didaApa in the Fathers and the old lexico- 
graphers. vid. Suicer’s Thes. Eccl. and Augusti’s Christl. cad a 
Yh. ii. 
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the melody — a thing which frequently happens in the midst 
of the strophe. In the Psalm before us it stands at the close 
of the lst, 2nd, and 4th strophes. The reason of its omission 
after the third is evident. 

Not a few of the Psalms bear the date of the time of 
the persecution under Saul, but only this and probably 
Ps. lxiii. have that of Absolom. The Psalter however con- 
tains other Psalms which reflect this second time of perse- 
cution. It is therefore all the more easy to accept as tradi- 
tion the inscription: when he fled before Absolom, his son. And 
what is there in the contents of the Psalm against this state- 
ment? Alli the leading features of the Psalm accord with it, 
viz. the mockery of one who is rejected of God 2 Sam. xvi. 
7 sq., the danger by night 2 Sam. xvii. 1, the multitudes of 
the people 2 Sam. xv. 13, xvii. 11, and the high position of 
honour held by the psalmist. Hitzig prefers to refer this 
and the following Psalm to the surprize by the Amalekites 
during David’s settlement in Ziklag. But since at that time 
Zion and Jerusalem were not free some different interpreta- 
tion of ver. 5b becomes necessary. And the fact that the 
Psalm does not contain any reference to Absolom does not 
militate against the inscription. It is explained by the tone 
of 2 Sam. xix. 1 [xvili. 33 Engl.]. And if Psalms belonging 
to the time of Absolom’s rebellion required any such reference 
to make them known, then we should have none at all 


Vers. 2—3. The first strophe contains the lament con- 
cerning the existing distress. From its combination with the 
exclamative M1, 13) is accented on the ultima (and also in 
civ. 24); the accentuation of the perf. of verbs yy very fre- 
quently (even without the Waw consec.) follows the example 
of the strong verb, Ges. § 67 rem. 12. A declaration then 
takes the place of the summons and the oD implied in the 
predicate }3°) now becomes the subject of participial predi- 
cates, which more minutely describe the continuing condition 
of affairs. The 5 of W/D29 signifies “in the direction of”, fol- 
lowed by an address 1 in xi. 1 (= *to”), or, as here and fre- 
quently (e. g. Gen. xxi. 7) followed by narration (= “of*, 
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concerning). wey instead of » implies that the words of 
the adversaries pronounce a judgment upon his inmost life, 
or upon his personal relationship to God. Fnyiw) is an 
intensive form for Fyw*, whether it be with a double femi- 
nine termination (Ges., Ew., Olsh.), or, with an original 
(accusative) ah of the direction: we regard this latter view, 
with Hupfeld, as more in accordance with the usage and 
analogy of the language (comp. xliv. 27 with lxxx. 3, and 
np? prop. wxta, then as common Greek 4 wxta, wy8a). God 
is the ground of help; to have no more help in Him is equi- 
valent to being rooted out of favour with God. Open ene- 
mies as well as disconcerted friends look upon him as one 
henceforth cast away. David had plunged himself into the 
deepest abyss of wretchedness by his adultery with Bath- 
sheba, at the beginning of the very year in which, by the 
renewal of the Syro-Ammonitish war, he had reached the pin- 
nacle of worldly power. The rebellion of Absolom belonged 
to the series of dire calamities which began to come upon 
him from that time. Plausible reasons were not wanting 
for such words as these which give up his cause as lost. 
Vers. 4—5. But cleansed by penitence he stands in a to- 
tally different relationship to God and God to him from that 
which men suppose. Every hour he has reason to fear some 
overwhelming attack but Jahve is the shield which covers 


him behind and before ("y2 constr. of "yp = Os prop. pone, 
post). His kingdom is taken from him, but Jahve is his glory. 
With covered head and dejected countenance he ascended the 
Mount of Olives (2 Sam. xv. 30), but Jahve is the “lifter up 
of his head”, inasmuch as He comforts and helps him. The 
primary passage of this believing utterance “God is a shield” 
is Gen. xv. 1 (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 29). Very far from praying 
in vain, he is assured, that when he prays his prayer will 
be heard and answered. The rendering “I cried and He 
answered me” is erroneous here where NPN does not stand 
in an historical connection. The future of sequence does 
not require it, as is evident from lv. 17 sq. (comp. on cxx. 1); 
it is only an expression of confidence in the answer on 
God’s part, which will follow his prayer. In constructions 
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like nape "1p, Hitzig and Hupfeld regard ‘1p as the narrow- 
er sabiecenbtion beside the more general one (as xliv. 3, 
lxix. 11, lxxxili. 19): my voice — I cried; but the position 
of the words is not favourable to this in the passage before 
us and in xvil. 10, xxvii. 7, lvii. 5, lxvi. 17, cxlii. 2, Isa. xxvi. 
9, though it may be in lxix. 11, cviii. 2. According to Ew. 
§ 281, c, {p is an accusative of more precise definition, as 
without doubt in Isa. x. 30 cf. Ps. lx. 7, xvii. 13 sq.; the 
cry is thereby described as a loud cry.* To this cry, as 122) 
as being a pure mood of sequence implies, succeeds the an- 
swer, or, which edad corresponds to the original meaning 


of Tay (comp. to meet,stand opposite) reply;** and it 
it comes from the place whither it was directed: {wp "10. 
He had removed the ark from Kirjath Jearim to Zion. He 
had not taken it with him when he left Jerusalem and fled 
before Absolom, 2 Sam. xv. 25. He was therefore separated 
by a hostile power from the resting-place of the divine pre- 
sence. But his prayer urged its way on to the cherubim- 
throne; and to the answer of Him who is enthroned there, 
there is no separating barrier of space or created things. 
Vers. 6—7. That this God will protect him, His protec- 
tion during the past night is now a pledge to him in the early 
morning. Itis a violation of the rules of grammar to trans- 
late mjv/n): I shall go to sleep, or: I am going to sleep. The 
1 pers. fut. consec. which is indicated by the}, is fond of 
taking an ah of direction, which gives subjective intensity to 
the idea of sequence: “and thus I then fell asleep”, cf. vii. 
5, cxix. 55, and frequently, Gen. xxxil. 6, and more especially 


. Batteher, Collectanca pp. 166 sq., also adopts the view, that ‘%'D3, 
‘B, ‘Zip are each appositum vicarium subjecti and therefore nomin. in sich 
passages. But 1) the fact that MN never stands beside them is explained 
by the consideration that it is not suited to an adverbial collateral defini- 
tion. And 2) that elsewhere the same notions appear as direct subjects, 
just as 3) that elsewhere they alternate with the verbal subject-notion 
in the parallel member of the verse (cxxx. 5, Prov. viii. 4) — these last 
two admit of no inference. The controverted question of the syntax is, 
moreover, an old one and has been treated of at length by Kimchi ia 
his Book of Roots s.r. TX. 
** vid. Redslob in his treatise: Die Inlegritat der Stelle Hus. wii, 4—10 
in Frage gestellt 8. 7. 
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so in the later style, Ezra ix. 3, Neh. xiii. 21, vid. Ges. § 49, 2, 
Bottcher, Neue Aehrenlese, No. 412. It is a retrospective 
glance at the past night. Awaking in health and safety, 
he feels grateful to Him to whom he owes it: oro) mi. It 
is the result of the fact that Jahve supports him, and that 
God’s hand is his pillow.* Because this loving, almighty hand 
is beneath his head (Cant. ii. 6) he is inaccessible and there- 
fore also devoid of fear. My (Miv/) carries its object in itself: 
to take up one’s position, as in Isa. xxii. 7, synon. in 
xxviii. 3 and Ow 1 Kings xx. 12, cf. émrOévar ttvt. David 
does not put a merely possible case. All Israel, that is to say 
ten thousands, myriads, were gone over to Absolom. Here, at 
the close of the third strophe, bp is wanting because the N95 
xx (I will not fear) is not uttered in a tone of triumph, but 
is only a quiet, meek expression of believing confidence. If the 
instruments struck up boldly and suddenly here, then acry for 
help, urged forth by the difficulties that still continually sur- 
rounded him, would not be able to follow. 

Vers. 8—9. The bold Moy is taken from the mouth of 
Moses, Num. x. 35. God is said to arise when He takes a 
decisive part in what takes place in this world. Instead of 
kimah it is accented kumah as Milra, in order (since the 
reading "J" Mop is assumed) that the final ah may be sharply 
cut off from the guttural initial of the next word, and thus 
render a clear, exact pronunciation of the latter possible 
(Hitz., Ew. § 228, b).** Beside mim we have "72x, with the 

* Referred to the other David, ver. 6 has become an Easter-morning 
eall, vid. Val. Herberger’s Paradies- Blimlein aus dem Lusigarten der 
Psalmen (Neue Ausg. 1857) 8. 25. 

** This is the traditional reason of the accentuation shubah, kumah, 
shithah before 11’: it is intended to prevent the one or other of the two 
gutturals being swallowed up Qyha n0dv/) by too rapid speaking. Hence 
it is that the same thing takes place even when another word, not the 
name of God, follows, if it begins with N or the like, and is closely con- 
nected with it by meaning and accentuation: e. g. Judges iv. 18 iD 
twice Miira before N; Ps. lvii.9 WHY, Milra before 7; nd, Milra before 
i, Exod. v. 22; MJ Is, xi. 2, and NONI Gen. xxvi. 10, Milra before 3 
and the following fact favours it, viz. that for o similar reason Pasek is 
placed were two ’ would come together, e. g. Gen. xxi. 14 Adonaj jir'eh 


with the stroke of separation between the two words, cf. Ex. xv. 18, 
Prov. viii. 21. The fact that in Jer. xl. 5,720) remains Mile/, is accounted 


~ 
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suff. of appropriating faith. The cry for help is then sub- 
stantiated by »> and the retrospective perf. They are not 
such per/f. of prophetically certain hope as in vi. 9, vil. 7, 
ix. 5 sq., for the logical connection requires an appeal to 
previous experience in the present passage: they express facts 
of experience, which are taken from many single events (hence 

>) down to the present time. The verb 737 is construed 
with a double accusative, as e.g., Iliad xvi. 597 tv pev apa 
PAavxos ot7Oo¢ pécov odtace Soupit. The idea of contempt (Job 
xvi. 10) is combined with that of rendering harmless in this 
“smiting upon the cheek”. What is meant is a striking in of 
the jaw-bone and therewith a breaking of the teeth in pieces 
(n2av/). David means, an ignominious end has always come 
upon the ungodly who rose up against him and against God’s 
order in general, as their punishment. The enemies are con- 
ceived of as monsters given to biting, and the picture of their 
fate is fashioned according to this conception. Jahve has the 
power and the will to defend His Anointed against their host- 


ility: mywn 7 penes Jovam est salus. ny wh (from yen, os ; 


amplum esse) signifies breadth as applied to perfect freedom 
of motion, removal of all straitness and oppression, prosper- 
ity without exposure to danger and unbeclouded. In the 5 
of possessior lies the idea of the exclusiveness of the pos- 
session and of perfect freedom of disposal. At Jahve’s free 
disposal stands 7y1wAN, salvation, in all its fulness (just so 
in Jon. ii. 10, Apoc. vii. 10). In connection therewith David 
first of all thinks of his own need of deliverance. But as a 
true king he cannot before God think of himself, without 
connecting himself with his people. Therefore he closes 
with the intercessory inference: 4273 Ou7 Oy Upon Thy 
people be Thy blessing! We may supply Mor Nan. Instead 
of cursing his faithless people he implores a blessing upon 


for by its being separated from the following MTU by Pazer; a real 
exception, however (Michio! 1125), -— and not as Norzi from misappre- 
hension observes, a controverted one, — is nav, Milel before “Yi 2 Sam. 
xv, 27, but itis by no means sufficient to oppose the purely orthophonie 
(notrhythmical) ground of this ultima-accentuation. Even the semi-gat- 
tural 1 sometimes has a like influence over the tone: ridah ridt xiliii., 1, 
$xix, 154, 
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those who have been piteously led astray and deceived. This 
‘upon Thy people be Thy blessing!” has its counterpart in 
the "Father forgive them” of the other David, whom His 
people crucified. The one concluding word of the Psalm 
— observes Ewald — casts a bright light into the very 
depths of his noble soul. 


PSALM IV. 
EVENING HYMN OF ONE WHO IS UNMOVED BEFORE BACK- 
BITERS AND MEN OF LITTLE FAITH. 


2 WHEN I call answer me, O God of my righteousness, 
Who hast made space for me in straitness; 
Be merciful unto me and hear my prayer! 


3 Yesons of men, how long shall my honour become shame, 
Since ye love appearance, ye seek after leasing?! (Sela) 
4 Know then, that Jahve hath marked out the godly man 
for Himself; 
Jahve heareth when I call to Him. 


5 Be ye angry, yet sin ye not! — 
Commune with your own heart upon your bed and be 
still! (Sela.) 
6 Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, 
And put your trust in Jahvef 


7 Many say: ‘How can we experience good!?* 

O lift up the light of Thy countenance upon us, Jahve! 
8 Thou hast put gladness into my heart, 

More than in the time when their corn and wine abound. 


9 In peace will I lay me down and forthwith sleep, 
For Thou, O Jahve, in seclusion 
Makest me to dwell securely. 


The Davidic morning hymn is now followed by a Davidic 
evening hymn. It is evident that they belong together from 
the mutual relation of iv. 7 with iii. 3, and iii. 6 with iv. 9. 
They are the only two Psalms in which the direct words of 
others are taken up into a prayer with the formula “many 
say”, ON OD. The history and chronological position of 
the one is explained from the inscription of the other. From 
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the quousque iv. 8, and the words of the feeble-faiths iv. 7, it 
follows that Ps. iv. is the later of the two. 

It is at the head of this Psalm that we are first met by 
msi) (or mio? with Gaja, Hab. iii. 19), which still calls for 
investigation. ‘It is found fifty five times in the Psalter, not 
54 as is usually reckoned: viz. 19 times in book i., 25 times 
in book ii., 8 times in book iii., 3 times in book v. Only 
two of the Psalms, at the head of which it is found, are 
anonymous: viz. lxvi., xvii. All the others bear the names 
of David and of the psalmists celebrated from David's time, 
viz. 39 of David, 9 of the Korahites, 5 of Asaph. No fewer 
than 30 of these Psalms are Elohimic. nyond is always the 
first word of the inscription; only in Ps. lxxxviii., which is 
easily liable to be overlooked in reckoning, is it otherwise, 
because there two different inscriptions are put together. 

The meaning of the verb My) is evident from the Chroni- 
cles and the Book of Ezra, which belongs to them. The 
predilection of the chronicler for the history of religious 
worship and antiquarian lore is also of use in reference to 
this word. He uses it in the history of the time of David, 
of Solomon, of Josiah, of Zerubbabel and Joshua, and always 
in connection with the accounts of the Temple-service and 
the building of single parts of the Temple. To discharge the 
official duties of the Temple-service is called m= NOD m3) 
m-ny2 1 Chron. xxiii. 4 (comp. 28—32), and the expression 
is used in Ezra ill. 8 sq. of the oversight of the work and 
workmen for the building of the Temple. The same 3300 
(3600) overseers, who are called mpnra2 owyn cya oN 
in 1 Kings v. 30 are described by the chronicler (2 Chron. 
li. 1) as cry ormzn. In connection with the repair of the 
Temple under Josiah we read that Levites were appointed 
myo (2 Chron. xxxiv. 12), namely maxon mwy b5 (ver. 13), 
instead of which we find it said in ii. 17 “p2ymd, to keep the 
people at their work. The primary notion of ny) is that of 
shining, and in fact of the purest and most dazzling bright- 
ness; this then passes over to the notion of shining over or 
outshining, and in fact both of uninterrupted continuance 
and of excellence and superiority (vid. Jthpa. Dan. vi. 4, and 
ef.1 Chron. xxiii. 4 with ix. 13; 1 Cor. xv. 54 with Isa. xxy. 8). 
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Thus, therefore, M¥32: is one who shews eminent ability in 
any departement, and then it gains the general significa- 
tion of master, director, chief overseer. At the head of the 
Psalms it is commonly understood of the director of the 
Temple-music. M330 est dux cantus — Luther says in one place 
— quem nos dicimus den Kapellenmeister [the band-master], qui 
orditur et gubernat cantum,ttapyo< (Opp. lat. xvii. 134 ed. Erl.). 
But Ist, even the Psalms of Asaph have this ny3nd at the be- 
ginning, and he was himself a director of the Temple-music, 
and in fact the chief-director (wx mn) 1 Chron. xvi. 5, or at 
any rate he was one of the three (Heman, Asaph, Ethan), to 
whom the 24 classes of the 4000 Levite singers under the 
Davidico-Salomonic sanctuary were subordinate; 2ndly, the 
passage of the chronicler (1 Chron. xv. 17—21) which is most 
prominent in reference to this question, does not accord 
with this explanation. According to this passage the three 
directors of the Temple-music managed the cymbals ynwind, 
to sound aloud; eight other musicians of high rank the 
nablas and six others the citherns my9>. This expression 
cannot mean “to direct®, for the direction belonged to the 
three, and the cymbals were also better adapted to it than 
the citherns. It means “to take the lead in the playing”: 
the cymbals directed and the citherns, better adapted to take 
the lead in the playing, were related to them, somewhat as 
the violins to the clarinets now-a-days. Hence m3)» is not 
the director of the Temple-music but in general the master 
of song, and myin> addresses the Psalm to him whose duty 
it is to arrange it and to train the Levite choristers; it 
therefore defines the Psalm as belonging to the songs of the 
Temple worship that require musical accompaniment. The 
translation of the Targum (Luther) also corresponds to this 
general sense of the expression: xmaw? “to be sung liturgi- 
cally”, and the LXX.: elc td téAos, if this signifies *to the 
execution” and does not on the contrary ascribe an eschato- 
logical meaning to the Psalm.* 


* Thus e. g. Eusebius: els to tédoc che av paxpote Sotepov ypdvorc 
tri cuvteAela tod aldvoc pedAdvtmv mAnpodchat, and Theodoret: oxypatver 
t alc <6 téAOS Ett paxpote Gotepov ypdvorg tAHpwdycetar ta mpopyterd- 
veva, with which accords Pesachim 117a N2> THyd pI My, 4, e. 
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The M3292 which is added is not governed by it. This 
can be seen at once from Hab. iii. 19: to the chief singer, : 
with an accompaniment of my stringed instruments (vid. 
my Commentary), which Hitzig renders: to the chief singer 
of my musical pieces; but 2 m3) is not a phrase that can be 
supported, and 73°33 does not mean a piece of music. The 
Piel, 43), complete with 2, signifies to touch the strings 
(cogn. 23), to play a stringed instrument. Whence comes 
minis (Ixxvii. 7, Isa. xxxvili. 20) which is almost always used 
as a pluralet.: the play of the stringed instruments, and the 
superscribed 919293 Ps. iv. vi. liv. lv. Ixvii. Ixxvi.: with an 
accompaniment of the stringed instruments; and 2 is used 
as in xlix. 5, Isa. xxx. 29, 32. The hymn is to be sung in 
company with, probably with the sole accompaniment of, the 
stringed instruments. The fact of the inscribed words 
miniva my) preceding 175 -11 probably arises from the 
fact of their being written originally at the top over the 
chief title which gave the generic name of the hymn and the 
author. 


Ver. 2. Jahve is pu ‘15x, the possessor of righteousness, 
the author of righteousness, ‘and the vindicator of misjudged 
and persecuted righteousness. This God of righteousness 
David believingly calls his God (cf. xxiv. 5, lix. 11); for the 
righteousness he possesses, he possesses in Him, and the 
righteousness he looks for, he looks for in Him. That this is 
not in vain, his previous experience assures him: Thou hast 
made a breadth (space) for me when ina strait. In connection 
with this confirmatory relation of » FOTW] WS it is more 
probable that we have before us an attributive clause (Hitz. )» 
than that we have an independent one, and at any rate it is 
a retrospective clause. Mann is not precative (Bottch.), for 
the perf. of certainty with a precative colouring is confined 


Psalms with M¥J05 and M2199 refer to the last days. Gregory of 
Nyssa combines the different translations by rendering: els <éAoc, Sxep 
botiv  vixn. Ewald’s view, that tédo¢ in this formula means conse- 
cration, celebration, worship, is improbable; in this signification it is 
not a Septuagint word. 
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to such exclamatory utterances as Job xxi. 16 (which sec). 
He bases his prayer on two things, viz. on his fellowship 
with God, the righteous God, and on His justifying grace 
which he has already experienced. He has been many times 
in @ strait already, and God has made a broad place for him. 
The idea of the expansion of the breathing (of the stream 
of air) and of space is attached to the n ¢ of am, root m4 
(Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr. xii. 657). What is meant is the 
expansion of the straitened heart, xxv. 17. Isa. lx. 5, and 
the widening of a straitened position, xvill. 20, cxvili. 5. On 
theDag. in » vid. on Ixxxiv. 4. 

Vers. 3—4. Righteous in his relation to God he turns 
rebukingly towards those who contemn him whose honour is 
God’s honour, viz. to the partisans of Absolom. In contrast 
with O78°)2, men who are lost in the multitude, wx 32 
denotes such as stand prominently forward out of the multi- 
tude; passages like xlix. 3, Ixii. 10, Prov. viii. 4, Isa. ii. 9, 
v. 15, shew this distinction. In this and the preceding Psalm 
David makes as little mention of his degenerate son as he 
does of the deluded king in the Psalms belonging to the 
period of his persecution by Saul. The address is directed 
to the aristocratic party, whose tool Absolom has become. 
To these he says: till when (Mo~"y beside the non-guttural 
which follows with Segol, without any manifest reason, as in 
x. 13, Isa. 1. 5, Jer. xvi. 10), i. e. how long shall my honour 
become a mockery, namely to you and by you, just as we can 
also say in Latin quousgue tandem dignitas mea ludibrio? The 
two following members are circumstantial clauses subordi- 
nate to the principal clause with Moy (similar to Isa. 1. 
5a; Ew. § 341,b). The energetic fut. with Nun parag. does 
not usually stand at the head of independent clauses; it is 
therefore to be rendered: since ye love pn, that which is 
empty — the proper name for their high rank is hollow 
appearance — how long will ye pursue after 313, falsehood? 
— they seek to find out every possible lying pretext, in 
order to trail the honour of the legitimate king in the 
dust. The assertion that the personal honour of David, 
not his kingly dignity, is meant by ™)23, separates what 
is inseparable. They are eager to injure his official at the 
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same time as his personal reputation. Therefore David ap- 
peals in opposition to them (ver. 4) not only to the divine 
choice, but also to his personal relationship to God, on which 
that choice is based. The} of sy) is, as in 2 Kings iv. 41, 
the 1 of sequence: so know then. The Hiph. noon (from 
mop -_ xb, cogn. 55D, prop. to divide) to make a separa- 
tion, make a distinction Exod. ix. 4, xi. 7, then to distin- 
guish i in an extraordinary and remarkable way Exod. viii. 
18, and to shew Ps. xvii. 7, cf. xxxi. 22, so that con- 
sequently what is meant is not the mere selection (7M3), but 
the remarkable selection to a remarkable position of honour 
(LXX., Vulg. mirificavit, Windberg translation of the Psalms 
gewunderlichet). > belongs to the verb, as in cxxxv. 4, and 
the principal accent lies on Om: he whom Jahve Himself, not 
men, has thus remarkably distinguished is a tn, @ pious 
man, é. e. either, like the Syriac STON = NOM: God’s favou- 
rite, or, scuordiad to the biblical usage of the language (cf. xii 
2 with Isa. lvii. 1), in an active signification like DDD, yr, 
and the like: a lover of God, from "0M (root OM (jum strin- 
gere, whence hassa to curry, mahassa_ & curry-comb) prop. 
to feel one’s self drawn, #. e. strongly affected (comp. hiss a 
mental impression), in Hebrew, of a strong ardent affection. 
As a om he does not call upon God in vain, but finds a 
ready hearing. Their undertaking consequently runs counter 
to the miraculously evidenced will of God and must fail by 
reason of the loving relationship in which the dethroned 
and debased one stands to God. 

Vers. 5—6. The address is continued: they are to repent 
and cleave to Jahve instead of allowing themselves to be car- 
ried away by arrogance and discontent. The LXX. has ren- 
dered it correctly: dpyifecbe xal py dyaptavets (cf. Ephes. 
iv. 26): if ye will be angry beware of sinning, viz. back- 
biting and rebellion (cf. the similar paratactic combina- 
tions xxviii. 1, Josh. vi. 18, Isa. xii. 1). In connection with 
the rendering contremiscite we feel to miss any expression 
of that before which they are to tremble (viz. the sure 
punishment which God decrees). He warns his adversaries 
against blind passion, and counsels them to quiet converse 
with their own hearts, and solitary meditation, in order that 
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they may not imperil their own salvation. To commune with 
one’s own heart, without the addition of the object, is equi- 
valent to to think alone by one’s self, and the bed or resting- 
place, without requiring to be understood literally, points toa 
condition of mind that is favourable to quiet contemplation. 
The heart is the seat of the conscience, and the Spirit of God 
(as Hamann, Werke i. 98, observes on this subject) disguises 
itself as our own voice that we may see His exhortation, His 
counsel, and His wisdom well up out of our own stony heart. 
The second imper. continues the first: and cease, prop. be 
still (O07 from the sound of the closed mouth checking the 
discourse), i. e. come to your right mind by self-examination, 
cease your tumult — a warning coming with the semblance 
of command by reason of the consciousness of innocence on 
his part; and this impression has to be rendered here by the 
striking in of the music. The dehortation passes over into 
exhortation in ver. 6. Of course the sacrifices were continued 
in the sanctuary while David, with his faithful followers, 
was a fugitive from Jerusalem. Referring to this, David 
cries out to the Absolomites: offer PRN. Here at least 
these are not offerings consisting of actions which are in ac- 
cordance with the will of God, instead of slaughtered animals, 
but sacrifices offered with a right mind, conformed to the will 
of God, instead of the hypocritical mind with which they con- 
secrate their evil doings and think to flatter God. In li. 21, 
Deut. xxxiii. 19 also, “the sacrifices of righteousness” are real 
sacrifices, not merely symbols of moral acts. Not less full of 
meaning is the exhortation -5x inv2. The verb nya is 
construed with 5x as in xxxi. 7, lvi. 4, Ixxxvi. 2, combining 
with the notion of trusting that of drawing near to, hanging 
on, attaching one’s self to any one. The Arabic word 35 


expandere, has preserved the primary notion of the word, a 
notion which, as in the synon. faw,, when referred to the 
effect which is produced on the heart, countenance and whole 
nature of the man by a joyous cheerful state of mind, passes 
over to the notion of this state of mind itself, so that noz 
(like the Arab. inbasata to be cheerful, fearless, bold, Jif. 
expanded (cf. 375 Isa. lx. 5) == unstraitened) consequently 


g* 
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signifies to be courageous, confident. They are to renounce 
the self-trust which blinds them in their opposition to the 
king who is deprived of all human assistance. If they will 
trustingly submit themselves to God, then at the same time 
the murmuring and rancorous discontent, from which the 
rebellion has sprung, will be stilled. Thus far the address to 
the rebellious magnates goes. 

Vers. 7—8. Looking into his own small camp David is 
conscious of a disheartened feeling which is gaining power 
over him. The words: who will make us see, é. e. (as in xxxiv. 
13) experience any good? can be taken as expressive of a 
wish according to 2 Sam. xxiii. 15, Isa. xlii. 23; but the situa- 
tion gives it the character of a despondent question arising 
from a disheartened view of the future. The gloom has now 
lasted so long with David’s companions in tribulation that 
their faith is turned to fear, their hope to despair. David 
therefore prays as he looks upon them: Oh lift upon us 
Qxz-ne3)* the light of Thy countenance. The form of the 
petition reminds one of the priestly benediction in Num. vi. 
There it is: YJ 7 Nin the second portion, in the third Nin 
1 ‘MN, here these two wishes are blended into one prayer; 
and moreover in 710) there is an allusion to 0) a banner, for 
the imper. of xiv), the regular form of which is Nw, will also 
admit of the form xiv) (x. 12), but the mode of writing 703 
(without example elsewhere, for 70) Job iv. 2 signifies “to be 
attempted”) is only explained by the mingling of the verbs 


nv) and 02), yas, extollere (Ix. 6); 027 (cf. lx. 6) is, more- 
over, a primeval word of the Tora (Ex. xvii. 15). If we may 
suppose that this mingling is not merely a mingling of forms 
in writing, but also a mingling of the ideas in those forms, 
then we have three thoughts in this prayer which are brought 
before the eye and ear in the briefest possible expression: 


* The Metheg which stands in the second syllable before the tone 
stands by the Sheba, in the metrical books, if this syllable is the first 
in a word marked with a greater distinctive without any sage hale pre- 
ceding it, and beginning with Shebd; it is, therefore, not 13° 2-710 but 
wy D2, cf. li, 2 “NI33, Ixix. 28 “NIM, Ixxxi. 3 “INV, cxvi. 17 cp: 
exix. 175 “AR. The reason and object are the same as stated in note 
p- 84 supra. 
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may Jahve cause His face to shine upon them; may He lift 
upon them the light of His countenance so that they may 
have it above them like the sun in the sky, and may that 
light be a banner promising them the victory, around which 
they shall rally. 

David, however, despite the hopelessness of the present, 
is even now at peace in His God. The joy which Jahve has 
put into his heart in the midst of outward trial and adversity 
18 W CwMM) OI Hyp. The expression is as concise as pos- 
sible: (1) gaudium pre equivalent to gaudium magnum pre = 
majus quam; then (2) myn after the analogy of the comparatio 
decurtata (e. g. xviii. 34 my feet are like hinds, i. e. like the 
feet of hinds) is equivalent to my mnnwn; (3) Iw is omitted 
after my according to Ges. § 123, 3, for ny is the construct 
state, and what follows is the secgad member of the genitival 
relation, dependent upon it (cf. xc. 15, Isa. xxix. 1); the 
plurality of things: corn and new wine, inasmuch as it is 
the stores of both that are specially meant, is exceptionally 
joined with the plur. instead of the sing., and the chief word 
rabbu stands at the end by way of emphasis. The su/f. does 
not refer to the people of the land in general (as in lxv. 
10), but, in accordance with the contrast, to the Absolomites, 
to those of the nation who have fallen away from David. 
When David came to Mahanaim, while the rebels were en- 
camped in Gilead, the country round about him was hostile, 
so that he had to receive provisions by stealth, 2 Sam. xvii. 
26—29. Perhaps it was at the time of the feast of taber- 
nacles. The harvest and the vintage were over. A rich 
harvest of corn and new wine was garnered. The followers 
of Absolom had, in these rich stores which were at their 
disposal, a powerful reserve upon which to fall back. David 
and his host were like a band of beggars or marauders. 
But the king brought down from the sceptre to the beggar’s 
staff is nevertheless happier than they, the rebels against 
him. What he possesses in his heart is a richer treasure 
than all that they have in their barns and cellars. 

Ver. 9. Thus then he lies down to sleep, cheerfully and 
peacefully. The hymn closes as it began with a three line 
verse. (777 (Jit. in its unions = collectively, Olshausen, § 135, ¢, 
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like o> altogether, {myn at the right time) is by no means 
cake nor is it so in xix. 10 where it means “all to- 
gether, without exception”. With synonymous verbs it de- 
notes the combination of that which they imply, as Isa. xlii. 
14. It is similar in cxli. 10 where it expresses the coinci- 
dence of the fall of his enemies and the escape of the per- 
secuted one. So here: he wishes to go to sleep and also at 
once he falls asleep (jw*x) in a likewise cohortative sense = 
mwxi). His God makes him to dwell in seclusion free of 
care. mb i is a first definition of condition, and mond & See 
cond. The former is not, after Deut. xxxii. 12, equivalent to 
7729, an addition which would be without any implied 
antithesis and consequently meaningless. One must there- 
fore, as is indeed required by the situation, understand 7129 
according to Num. xxiii. 9, Mic. vii, 14, Deut. xxxiii. 28, 
Jer. xlix. 31. He needs no guards for he is guarded round 
about by Jahve and kept in safety. The seclusion, 973, in 
which he is, is security, M02, because Jahve is near him. 
Under what a many phases and how sweetly the nature of 
faith is expressed in this and the foregoing Psalm: his 
righteousness, exaltation, joy, peace, contentment in God! 
And how delicately conceived is the rhythm ! In the last line 
the evening hymn itself sinks to rest. The iambics with which 
it closes are like the last strains of a lullaby which die away 
softly and as though falling asleep themselves. Dante is right 
when he says in his Convito, that the sweetness of the music 
and harmony of the Hebrew Psalter is lost in the Greek and 
Latin translations. 


PSALM V. 
MORNING PRAYER BEFORE GOING TO THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


2 GIVE ear to my words, O Jahve, 
Consider my meditation! 
8 Hearken unto my loud cry, my King and my God, 
For unto Thee do I pray. 
4 Jahve, in the morning shalt Thou hear my voice 
In the morning will I prepare an offering for Thee and 
look forth. 
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5 For Thou art not aGod that hath pleasure in wickedness, 
An evil man cannot dwell with Thee. 

Boasters cannot stand in Thy sight, 

Thou hatest all workers of iniquity; 

Thou destroyest them that speak lies, 

The man of blood-guiltiness and malice Jahve abhorreth. 


= 7) 


J 


8 Yet I, through Thy rich grace, may enter Thy house, 
I may worship towards Thy holy Temple in Thy fear. 
Jahve, lead me by Thy righteousness, because of them 
that lie in wait for me, 

Make Thy way even before my face — 
10 For in his mouth is nothing certain, 

their inward part is an abyss, 

An open sepulchre is their throat, 
with a smooth tongue. 


SS =) 


11 Punish them, Elohim, let them fall from their counsels, 
In the multitude of their transgressions cast them away, 
who defy Thee; 
12 That all they who trust in Thee may rejoice, 
may ever shout for joy; 
And defend Thou them that they may exult in Thee, 
who love Thy name. 
13 For Thou, even Thou, dost bless the righteous — 
Jahve! with favour dost Thou compass him as with 
a shield. 


The evening prayer is now followed by a second morning 
prayer, which like the former draws to a close with MAX™>D 
(iv. 9, v. 13). The situation is different from that in Ps. iii. 
In that Psalm David is fleeing, here he is in Jerusalem and 
anticipates going up to the Temple service. If this Psalm 
also belongs to the time of the rebellion of Absolom, it must 
have been written when the fire which afterwards broke forth 
was already smouldering in secret. 

The inscription moro i is certainly not a motto ine 
dicative of its contents (LXX., Vulg., Luther, Hengstenberg). 
As such it would stand after “Wor. Whatever is connected 
with myi5, always has reference to the music. If mins 
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came from $m) it might according to the biblical use of this 
verb signify “inheritances”, or according to its use in the 


Talmud “swarms”, and in fact swarms of bees (hs); and 
mdr ought then to be the beginning of a popular melody 
to which the Psalm is adapted. Hai Gaon understands it to 
denote a melody resembling the hum of bees; Reggio a song 
that sings of bees. Or is niom equivalent to nibm (excavate) 
and this a special name for the flutes (oon)? The use of 
the flute in the service of the sanctuary is attested by Isa. 
xxx. 29, cf. 1 Sam. x. 5, 1 Kings i. 40.* The prep. 5x was, 
then, more appropriate than by; because, as Redslob has 
observed, the singer cannot play the flute at the same time, 
but can only sing to the playing of another. 

The Psalm consists of four six line strophes. The lines 
of the strophes here and there approximate to the cesura- 
schema. They consist of a rising and a sudden lowering. 
The German language, which uses so many more words, is 
not adapted to this cesura-schema [and the same may be 
said of the English]. 


Vers. 2—4. The introit: Prayer to be heard. The thoughts 
are simple but the language is carefully chosen. GON is 
the plur. of a2& (WON), one of the words peculiar to the 
poetic prophetical style. The denominative pinn (like audire 
== aus, 00¢, dare) belongs more to poetry than prose. 721 
(like 23k) or In (like "M9) occurs only in two Psalms 
“ys, viz. here and xxxix. 4. It is derived from a= m7 
(vid. 1. 2) and signifies that which is spoken meditatively, 
here praying in rapt devotion. Beginning thus the prayer 
gradually rises to a vox clamoris. yyw from yw, to be dis- 
tinguished from 3w (inf. Pi.) xxviii. 2, Xxx. 23, is one word 
with the Aram. muy, ASthiop. yyw (to call). On >wpr used 
of intent listening, vid. x. 17. The invocation vse 1390, 
when it is a king who utters it, is all the more significant. 
David, and in general the theocratic king, is only the repre- 
sentative of the Invisible One, whom he with all Israel adores 


* On the use of the flute in the second Temple, vid. Introduction 
p. 33, 
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as his King. Prayer to Him is his first work as he begins 
the day. In the morning, “p2 (asi in ly. 18 for "p23, lxxxviii. 
14),shalt Thou hear my cry, is equivalent to my cry which 
goes forth with the early morn. Hupfeld considers the men- 
tion of the morning as only a “poetical expression” and when 
getting rid of the meaning prima luce, he also gets rid of the 
beautiful and obvious reference to the daily sacrifice. The 
verb 3]7y is the word used of laying the wood in order 
for the sacrifice, Lev. i. 7, and the pieces of the sacrifice, 
Lev. i. 8, 12, vi. 5, of putting the sacred lamps in order, 
Ex. xxvil. 21, Lev. xxiv. 3 sq., and of setting the shew-bread 
in order, Ex. xl. 23, Lev. xxiv. 8. The laying of the wood 
in order for the morning offering of a lamb (Lev. vi. 5 [12], 
cf. Num. xxviii. 4) was one of the first duties of the priest, 
as soon as the day began to dawn; the lamb was slain be- 
fore sun-rise and when the sun appeared above the horizon 
laid piece by piece upon the altar. The morning prayer is 
compared to this morning sacrifice. This is in its way also a 
sacrifice. The object which David has in his mind in con- 
nection with IPS is JaP2195 As the priests, with the early 
morning, lay the wood and pieces of the sacrifices of the 
Tanid upon the altar, so he brings his prayer before God 
as a spiritual sacrifice and looks out for an answer (MD¥ spe- 
culari as in Hab. ii. 1), perhaps as the priest looks out for 
fire from heaven to consume the sacrifice, or looks to the 
smoke to see that it rises up straight towards heaven. 
Vers. 5—-7: The basing of the prayer on God’s holiness. 
The verbal adjective ym (coming from the primitive significa- 
tion of adhering firmly which is still preserved in yaars /ut. 
i.) is in the sing. always (xxxiv. 13, xxxv. 27) joined with the 
accusative. y" 1s conceived as a person, for although 713 may 
have a material object, it cannot well have a material sub- 
ject. 72) 1s used for brevity of expression instead of FHy "WD 
(Ges. § ‘121, 4). The verb 13 (to turn in, to take up one’s 
abode with or near any one) frequently has an accusative 
object, cxx. 5, Judges v. 17, and Isa. xxxiii. 14 according 
to which the light of the divine holiness is to sinners a 
consuming fire, which they cannot endure. Now there fol- 
low specific designations of the wicked. o°251n part. Kal 


= hollim, or even Poal = hél*lim (= oddynn),® are the 
foolish, and more especially foolish boasters; the primary 
notion of the verb is not that of being hollow, but that of 
sounding, then of loud boisterous, non-sensical behaviour. 
Of such it is said, that they are not able to maintain their 
position when they become manifest before the eye of God 
(71329 as in ci. 7 manifest before any one, from 7) to come 
forward, be visible far off, be distinctly visible). ne yb are 
those who work (ot épya%éuevor Mat. vii. 23) iniquity; Vs 
breath (avezoc) is sometimes trouble, in connection with 
which one pants, sometimes wickedness, in which there is 
not even a trace of any thing noble, true, or pure. Such 
men Jahve hates; for if He did not hate evil (xi. 5), His 
love would not be a holy love. In 375 1925, 935 is the usual 
form in combination when the plur. is used, instead of 37D. 
It is the same in lvili. 4. The style of expression is also 
Davidic in other respects, viz. MN) CDT wrx as in lv. 24, and 
“2X as in ix. 6, cf. xxi. 11. Sym (in Amos, ch. vi. 8 SNM) 
appears to be a secondary formation from oy, like 3Nm to 
desire, from 73x, and therefore to be of a cognate root 
with the Aram. 3y to despise, treat with indignity, and the 
Arabic ‘aib a stain (cf. on Lam. ii. 1). The fact that, as 
Hengstenberg has observed, wickedness and the wicked are 
described in a sevenfold manner is perhaps merely accidental. 

Vers. 8—10. Since the Psalm is a morning hymn, the 
futt. in ver. 8 state what he, on the contrary, may and will 
do (ixvi. 13). By the greatness and fulness of divine favour 
(Ixix. 14) he has access (etoodev, for xia means, according 
to its root, “to enter”) to the sanctuary, and he will accord- 
ingly repair thither to-day. It is the tabernacle on Zion in 
which was the ark of the covenant that is meant here. That 


* On the rule, according to which here, as in "7'C ver. 9 and the 
like, a simple Sheba mobile goes over into Chaleph pathach with Gaja pre- 
ceding it, vid. the observations on giving a faithful representation of the 
O. T. text according to the Masora in the Luther. Zeitschr. 1863. S, 411. 
The Babylonian Ben-Naphtali (about 910) prefers the simple Shedd in 
such cases, as also in others; Ben-Asher of the school of Tiberias, whom 
the Masora follows, and whom consequently our Masoretic text ought 
to follow, prefers the Chaleph, vid. Psalter ii. 460—407. 
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daily liturgical service was celebrated there must be assumed, 
since the ark of the covenant is the sign and pledge of Jah- 
ve’s presence; and it is, moreover, attested by 1 Chron. xvi. 
37 sq. It is also to be supposed that sacrifice was offered 
daily before the tabernacle. For it is not to be inferred 
from 1 Chron. xvi, 39 sqq. that sacrifice was only offered 
regularly on the Bama (high place) in Gibeon before the 
Mosaic tabernacle.* It is true sacrifice was offered in Gibeon, 
where the old tabernacle and the old altars (or at least the 
altar of burnt-offering) were, and also that after the removal 
of the ark to Zion both David (1 Chron. xxi. 29 sq.) and 
Solomon (1 Kings iii. 4, 2 Chron. i. 2—6) worshipped and 
sacrificed in Gibeon. But it is self-evident sacrifices might 
have been offered where the ark was, and that even with 
greater right than in Gibeon; and since both David, upon 
its arrival (2 Sam. vi. 17 sq.), and Solomon after his accession 
(1 Kings iii. 15), offered sacrifices through the priests who 
were placed there, it is probable, — and by a comparison 
of the Davidic Psalms not to be doubted,—that there was a 
daily service, in conjunction with sacrifices, before the ark 
on Zion. 

But, moreover, is it really the 94& on Zion which is 
meant here in ver. 8 by the house of God? It is still main- 
tained by renowned critics that the tabernacle pitched by 
David over the sacred ark is never called ™ mya or 57 or 
71 Jowo or wapy or wap. But why could it not have all these 
names? We will not appeal to the fact that the house of 
God at Shilo (1 Sam. i. 9, iii. 3) is called m3 and | 527, 
since it may be objected that it was really more of a temple 
than a tabernacle,** although in the same book, ch. 11. 22 it 
is called “yo 5m, and in connection with the other appel- 
lations the poetic colouring of the historical style of 1 Sam. 


* Thus, in particular, Stahelin, Zur Krilik der Psalmen in the Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Zeitschr. vi (1852) 8S. 108 and Zur Einleitung in die Psalmen. 
An academical programme, 1859. 4to. 

** vid. C. H. Graf, Commentatio de templo Silonensi ad illustrandum 
locum Jud. xviii. 30, 31. (1855, 4to.), in which he seeks to prove that the 
sanctuary in Shilo was a temple to Jahve that lasted until the dissolution 
of the kingdom of Israel. 
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i.—iii. is to be taken into consideration. Moreover, we put 
aside passages like Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26, since it may 
be said that the future Temple was present to the mind of 
the Lawgiver. But in Josh. vi. 24, 2 Sam. xii. 20, the sanc- 
tuary is called ‘M m3 without being conceived of as a temple. 
Why then cannot the tabernacle, which David pitched for 
the ark of the covenant when removed to Zion (2 Sam. vi. 
17), be called ‘7 ma? It is only when 5y& and mp are placed 
in opposition to one another that the latter has the notion of 
a dwelling built of more solid materials; but in itself dei# 
(bét) in Semitic is the generic term for housing of every kind 
whether it be made of wool, felt, and hair-cloth, or of earth, 
stone, and wood; consequently it is just as much a tent as 
a house (in the stricter sense of the word), whether the latter 
be a hut built of wood and clay or a palace.* If a dwelling- 
house is frequently called Sn, then a tent that any one dwells 
in may the more naturally be called his pp. And this we 
find is actually the case with the dwellings of the patriarchs, 
which, although they were not generally solid houses (Gen. 
xxxiii. 17), are called m3 (Gen. xxvii. 15). Moreover, 529 
(from 53 == 59> to hold, capacem esse), although it signifies 
a palace does not necessarily signify one of stone, for the 
heavens are also called Jahve’s 2,e. g. xvii. 7, and not ne- 
cessarily one of gigantic proportions, for even the Holy of 
holies of Solomon’s Temple, and this par excellence, is called 
oD, and once, 1 Kings vi. 3, nan 55. Of the spaciousness 
and general character of the Davidic tabernacle we know in- 
deed nothing: it certainly had its splendour, and was not so 
much a substitute for the original tabernacle, which according 


* The Turkish Kamus says: “c»ay 18 & house (Turk. ew) in the 
signification ‘of chdne (Persic the same), whether it be made of hair, 
therefore a tent, or built of stone and tiles”, And further on: “Best 
originally signified a place specially designed for persons to retire te 


at night [from wl he has passed the night, if it does not perhaps 


come from the N12, Arab. 7 re , Which stands next to it in this passage, 
vid. Job ii. 125]; but later on the meaning was extended and the special 
reference to the night time was lost.” Even at the present day the Beduin 
does not call his tent af/, but always bé¢ and in fact bét sha'r (NYY OVA), 
the modern expression for the older dé¢ wabar (hair-house). 


® 
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to the testimony of the chronicler remained in Gibeon, as 
a substitute for the Temple that was still to be built. But, 
however insignificant it may have been, Jahve had His throne 
there, and it was therefor3 the 53.7 of a great king, just 
as the wall-less place in the open field where God mani- 
fested Himself with His angels to the homeless Jacob was 
cwids ma (Gen. xxviii. 17). 

Into this tabernacle of God, #. e. into its front court, 
will David enter (xja with acc. as in Ixvi. 13) this morning, 
there will he prostrate himselfin worship, npooxuvety (MAM 
reflexive of the Pilel mim, Ges. § 75, rem. 18), towards 
(Ox as in xxviii. 2, 1 Kings viti. 29, 35, cf. 5 xcix. 5, 9) 
Jahve’s wip 52h, i. e. the "37, the Holy of holies xxviii. 
2, and that ‘in Thy fear”, i. e. in reverence before Thee 
(genit. objectivus). The going into the Temple which David 
purposes, leads his thoughts on to his way through life, 
and the special 5éyo1¢, which only begins here, moulds itself 
accordingly: he prays for God’s gracious guidance as in 
xxvli. 11, Ixxxvi. 11, and frequently. The direction of God, 
by which he wishes to be guided he calls 7pty. Such is 
the general expression for the determination of conduct by 
an ethical rule. The rule, acting in accordance with which, 
God is called par excellence pny, is the order of salvation 
which opens up the way of mercy to sinners. When God 
forgives those who walk in this way their sins, and stands 
near to bless and protect them, He shews Himself not less 
yy (just), than when He destroys those who despise Him, 
in the heat of His rejected love. By this righteousness, which 
accords with the counsel and order of mercy, David prays 
to be led ‘71w n>, in order that the malicious desire of 
those who lie in wait for him may not be fulfilled, but put 
to shame, and that the honour of God may not be sullied 
by him. "wv is equivalent to 77w/ (Aquila épodedvmv, Jerome 
insidiator) from the Pilel 77 {wv to fix one’s eyes sharply upon, 
especially of hostile observation. David further prays that 
God will make his way (i. e. the way in which a man must 
walk according to God’s will) even and straight before him, 
the praying one, in order that he may walk therein without 
going astray and unimpeded. The adj. 7u> signifies both 
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the straightness of a line and the evenness of a surtace. The 
fut. of the Hiph. wn is yw in Prov. iv. 25, and accord- 
ingly the Keri substitutes for the imper. win the correspond- 
ing form Ws}, just as in Isa. xlv. 2 it removes the Hiphil 
form “u's (cf. Gen. vill. 17 xyin Keri xyw), without any 
grammatical, but certainly not without some traditional 
ground. 

‘pin ver. 10 is closely connected with Ww })709: on ace 
count of my way-layers, for the following are their charac- 
teristics. PX is separated by 753 (— yb lxil. 5) from 7523 
the word it governs; this was the more “easily possible as . 
the usage of the language almost entirely lost sight of the 
fact that px is the construct of tw, Ges. § 152, 1. In his 
mouth is nothing that should stand firm, keep its ground, 
remain the same (cf. Job xlii. 7 sq.). The singular suffix of 
wrea has a distributive meaning: in ore uniuscujusque eorum. 
Hence the sing. at once passes over into the plur.: my\iq CID 
their inward part, i. e. that towards which it goes forth and 
in which it has its rise (vid. xlix. 12) is My7 corruption, from 


min which comes from M9 = (65% to yawn, gape, Xaivety, hiare, 


a yawning abyss and a gaping vacuum, and then, inasmuch 
as, starting from the primary idea of an empty space, the ver- 
bal significations libere ferri (especially from below upwards) 
and more particularly animo ad or in aliquid ferri are deve- 
loped, it obtains the pathological sense of strong desire, 
passion, just as it does also the intellectual sense of a loose 
way of thinking proceding from a self-willed tendency (vid. 
Fleischer on Job xxxvii. 6). In Hebrew the prevalent mean- 
ing of the word is corruption, lvii. 2, which is a metaphor 
for the abyss, barathrum, (so far, but only so far Schultens 
on Prov. x. 3 is right), and proceeding from this meaning it 
denotes both that which is physically corruptible (Job. vi. 
30) and, as in the present passage and frequently, that which 
is corruptible from an ethical point of view. The meaning 
strong desire, in which 7179 looks as though it only differed 
from 78 in one letter, occurs only in lii. 9, Prov. x. 3, Mic. 
vii. 3. The substance of their inward part is that which is 
corruptible in every way, and their throat, as the organ of 
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speech, as in cxv. 7, cxlix. 6, cf. lxix. 4, is (perhaps a figure 
connected with the primary meaning of Mn) a grave, which 
yawns like the jaws, which open and snatch and swallow 
down whatever comes in their way. To this “they make smooth 
their tongue” is added as a circumstantial clause. Their 
throat is thus formed and adapted, while they make smooth 
their tongue (cf. Prov. ii. 16), in order to conceal their real 
design beneath flattering language. From this meaning, 
penn directly signifies to flatter in xxxvi. 3, Prov. xxix. 5. 
The last two lines of the strophe are formed according to 
the cesura schema. This schema is also continued in the 
concluding strophe. 

Vers. 11—13. The verb CWx or cwx unites in itself 
the three closely allied meanings of becoming guilty (e. g 
Lev. v. 19), of a feeling of guilt (Lev. v. 4 sq.), and of expia- 
tion (Ps. xxxiv. 228q.); just as the verbal adj. ows also signi- 
fies both liable to punishment and expiating, and the sub- 
stantive Ow both the guilt to be expiated and the expiation. 
The Hiph. Dw signifies to cause any one to render the 
expiation due to his fault, to make him do penance. As 
an exception God is here, in the midst of the Jehovic Psalms, 
called oor, perhaps not altogether unintentionally as being 
God the Judge. The jp of crmsyeo (with Gaja by the jp 
and a transition of the counter-tone Metheg into Galgal, as 
in Hos. xi. 6 into Meajla, vid. Psalter ii. 526) is certainly 
that of the cause in Hos. xi. 6, but here it is to be explained 
with Olsh. and Hitz. according to Sir. xiv. 2, Judith xi. 6 
(cf. Hos. x. 6): may they fall from their own counsels, . e. 
founder in the execution of them. Therefore ;» in the sense 
of “down from, away”, a sense which the parallel jor, 
thrust them away (cf. 3n5 from A xxxvi. 13), presupposes. 
The 3 of a52 is to be understood. according to John viii. 21, 
24 "ye shall die év taic dpapriars dpav’. The multitude of 
their transgressions shall remain unforgiven and in this 
state God is to cast them into hades. The ground of this 
terrible prayer is set forth by 3 10>. The tone of 9 
for a well-known reason (cf. e. g.. xxxvii. 40, lxiv. 11, 
Ixxii. 17) has retreated to the penult. My, root 7D, prop. 
to be or hold one’s self stiff towards any one, compare 
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yi, jie; to press and stiffen against one another in wrestling, 
sy, Shes, to struggle against anything, whether with out- 


ward or mental and moral opposition. Their obstinacy is not 
obstinacy against a man, but against God Himself; their sin is, 
therefore, Satanic and on that account unpardonable. All the 
prayers of this character are based upon the assumption ex- 
pressed in vii. 13, that those against whom they are directed 
do not wish for mercy. Accordingly their removal is prayed 
for. Their removal will make the ecclesia pressa free and there- 
fore joyous. From this point of view the prayer in ver. 12 is 
inspired by the prospect of the result of their removal. The 
futt.do not express a wish, but a consequence. The division of 
the verse is, however, incorrect. The rise of the first half of 
the verse closes with 72 (the pausal form by Pazer), its fall is 
yy oy); then the rise begins anew in the second half, ex- 
tending to 73 which ought likewise to be pointed 72s and ‘27 
79W is its fall. Oy yom (from jon Hiph. of 320xci. 4) is awk- 
ward in this sequence of thoughts. Hupfeld and Hitzig render 
it: “they shall rejoice for ever whom Thou defendest”; but 
then it ought not only to be pointed 37°, but the ) must 
also be removed, and yet there is nothing to characterise 
wy JON as being virtually a subject. On the other hand 
it does not harmonise with the other consecutive futures. 
It must therefore, like 155», be the optative: “And do Thou 
defend them, then shall those who love Thy name rejoice in 
Thee”. And then upon this this joy of those who love the name 
of Jahve (7. e. God in His revelation of Himself in redemp- 
tion) Ixix. 37, cxix. 132, is based by MAN7> from a fact of 
universal experience which is the sum of all His historical 
self-attestations. wry j is used instead of Om>y as a graver 
form of expression, just like soma for Om as an indig- 
nant one. The form wyy (Ges. § 63, 3) is chosen instead 
of the »y5y. found in xxv. 2, xviii. 4, in order to assist the 
rhythm. The fuét. are continuative. WILY, cinges eum, is not 
a contracted Hiph. according to 1 Sam. xvii. 25, but Xal as 
in 1 Sam. xxiii. 26; here it is used like the Piel in viii. 6 
with a double accusative. The may (from 733 .,JLo med. Waw, 
ZEthiop. )\¥ to hedge round, guard) is a shield of a largest 
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dimensions; larger than })2 1 Kings x. 16 sq. (cf. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 7, where Goliath has his m3y borne by a shield-bearer). 

M333 ‘like a shield” is equivalent to: as with a shield (Ges. 

§'118, 3, rem.). The name of God, 71m, is correctly drawn 
to the second member of the verse by the accentuation, in 
order to balance it with the first; and for this reason the 
first clause does not begin with mm MMAN~> here as it does 
elsewhere (iv. 9, xii. 8). }i¥" delight, goodwill, is also a 
synonym for the divine blessing in Deut. xxxiii. 23. 


PSALM VI. 
A CRY FOR MERCY UNDER JUDGMENT. 


2 JAHVE, not in Thy wrath rebuke me, 
And not in Thy hot displeasure chasten me! 
3 Be gracious unto me, for I am fading away; 
Oh heal me, Jahve, for my bones are affrighted, 
4 And my soul is affrighted exceedingly — 
And Thou, O Jahve, how long?! 


5 Return, Jahve, rescue my soul, 
Save me for Thy mercy’s sake. 
6 For in death there is no remembrance of Thee, 
In Sheol who can give Thee thanks? 
7 I am exhausted with my groaning, 
Every night make I my bed to swim — 
With my tears I flood my couch. 
8 Sunken is mine eye with grief, 
It is grown old because of all mine oppressors. 


9 Depart from me all ye who deal wickedly! 
For Jahve hath heard my loud weeping, 
10 Jahve hath heard my supplication: 
Jahve will accept my prayer. 
11 All mine enemies shall be ashamed and affrighted 
exceedingly, 
They shall turn away ashamed suddenly. 


The morning prayer, Ps. v., is followed by a “Psalm of 
David®, which, even if not composed in the morning, looks 
VOL. L 9 
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hack zpon a sleepless, tearful night. Jt consists of three 
strophes. In the middle one, which is a third longer than 
the other two, the poet, by means of a calmer outpouring 
of his heart, struggles on from the cry of distress in the first 
strophe to the believing confidence of the last. The hostility 
of men seems to him as a punishment of divine wrath, and 
consequently (but this is not so clearly expressed as in 
Ps. xxxviii., which is its counterpart) as the result of his sin; 
and this persecution, which to him has God’s wrath behind 
it and sin as the sting of its bitterness, makes him sorrow- 
ful and sick even unto death. Because the Psalm contains 
no confession of sin, one might be inclined to think that the 
church has wrongly reckoned it as the first of the seven 
(probably selected with reference to the seven days of the 
week) Psalmi penitentiales (vi. xxxil. Xxxvill. li. cil. cxxx. 
exliii.). A. H. Francke in his Introductio in Psalterium says, 
it is rather Psalmus precatorius hominis gravissimi tentati a 
penitente probe distinguendi. But this is a mistake. The man 
who is tempted is distinguished from a penitent man by this, 
that the feeling of wrath is with the one perfectly ground- 
less and with the other well-grounded. Job was one who 
was tempted thus. Our psalmist, however, is a penitent, who 
accordingly seeks that the punitive chastisement of God, as 
the just God, may for him be changed into the loving chastise- 
ment of God, as the merciful One. 

We recognise here the language of penitently believing 
prayer, which has been coined by David. Compare ver. 2 
with xxxviii. 2; 3 with xli.5; 5 with cix. 26; 6 with xxx. 10; 
7 with lxix.4; 8 with xxxi. 10; 11 with xxxv. 4. 26. The 
language of Heman’s Psalm is perceptibly different, comp. 
ver. 6 with lxxxvii. 11—13; 8 with lxxxviii. 10. And the 
corresponding strains in Jeremiah (comp. ver. 2, xxxviii. 2 
with Jer. x. 24; 3 and 5 with Jer. xvii. 14; 7 with Jer. xlv. 
8) are echoes, which to us prove that the Psalm belongs to 
an earlier age, not that it was composed by the prophet 
(Hitzig). It is at once probable, from the almost anthologi- 
cal relationship in which Jeremiah stands to the earlier 
literature, that in the present instance also he is the repro- 
ducer. And this idea is confirmed by the fact that in ch. x. 25, 
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after language resembling the Psalm before us, he continues 
in words taken from Ps. lxxix. 6 sq. When Hitzig maintains 
that David could no more have composed this disconcert- 
edly despondent Psalm than Isaiah could the words in Isa. 
xxi. 3, 4, we refer, in answer to him, to Isa. xxii. 4 and to 
the many attestations that David did weep, 2 Sam. i. 12, 
iii. 32, xii. 21, xv. 30, xix. 1. 

The accompanying musical direction runs” Jo the Precen~ 
tor, with accompaniment of stringed instruments, upon the Octave. 
TheLXX. translates drip tis 6y86ys, and the Fathers associate 
with it the thought of the octave of eternal happiness, 4 6786y 
éxeivn, as Gregory of Nyssa says, ‘tic aotiy 6 agetiic ala, 
But there is no doubt whatever that mz nwi~y has refer- 
ence to music. It is also found by Ps. xii., and besides in 
1 Chron. xv. 21. From this latter passage it is at least clear 
that it is not the name of an instrument. An instrument 
with eight strings could not have been called an octave in- 
stead of an octachord. In that passage they played upon 
nablas mindy dy, and with citherns mp eit~oy. If nyopy de- 
notes maidens = maidens’ voices i. e. soprano, then, as it 
seems, my 7wn is a designation of the bass, and mynwn-dy 
equivalent to all’ ottava bassa. The fact that Ps. xlvi., which 
is accompanied by the direction mady-dy, is a joyous song, 
whereas Ps. vi. is a plaintive one and Ps. xii. not less gloomy 
and sad, accords with this. These two were to be played in 
the lower octave, that one in the higher. 


Vers. 2—4. There is a chastisement which proceeds 
from God’s love to the man as being pardoned and which 
is designed to purify or to prove him, and a chastisement 
which proceeds from God’s wrath against the man as stri- 
ving obstinately against, or as fallen away from, favour, and 
which satisfies divine justice. Ps. xciv. 12, cxviii. 17, Prov. 
lll. 11 sq. speak of this loving chastisement. The man who 
should decline it, would act against his own salvation. Ac- 
cordingly David, like Jeremiah (ch. x. 24), does not pray for 
the removal of the chastisement but of the chastisement in 
wrath, or what is the same thing, of the judgment proceed- 

Q* 
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ing from wrath [Zorngericht]. 56x2 and 4Mpn3 stand in the 
middle, between 5x and the verbs, for the sake of emphasis. 
Hengstenberg indeed finds a different antithesis here. He 
says: “The contrast is not that of chastisement in love with 
chastisement in wrath, but that of loving rescue in contrast 
with chastisement, which always proceeds from the principle 
of wrath’. If what is here meant is, that always when God 
chastens a man his wrath is the true and proper motive, it 
is an error, for the refutation of which one whole book of 
the Bible, viz. the Book of Job, has been written. For there 
the friends think that God is angry with Job; but we know 
from the prologue that, so far from being angry with him, 
he on the contrary glories in him. Here, in this Psalm, as- 
suming David to be its author, and his adultery the occasion 
of it, it is certainly quite otherwise. The chastisement under 
which David is brought low, has God’s wrath as its motive: 
itis punitive chastisement and remains such,so long as David 
remains fallen from favour. But if in sincere penitence he 
again struggles through to favour, then the punitive becomes 
a loving chastisement: God’s relationship to him becomes 
an essentially different relationship. The evil, which is the 
result of his sin and as such indeed originates in the prin- 
ciple of wrath, becomes the means of discipline and purify- 
ing which love employs, and this it is that he here implores 
for himself. And thus Dante Alighieri* correctly and beauti- 
fully paraphrases the verse: 


Signor, non mi riprender con furore, 
E non voler correggermi con ira, 
Ma con dolcezza e con perfetto amore. 


In 133m David prays God to let him experience His loving- 
kindness and tender mercy in place of the punishment He 
has aright to inflict; for anguish of soul has already reduced 
him to the extreme even of bodily sickness: he is withered 
up and weary. DON has Pathach, and consequently seems 
to be the 3 pers. Pul. as in Joel i. 10, Nah. i. 4; but this 


<P Gn ecas eoneeme 


* Provided he is the author of 7 sétte Salmi Penitenziali trasportat 
alla volgar poesia, vid. Dante Alighieri’s Lyric poems. translatel and 
annotated by Kannegicsser and Witte (1842) i, 203 sq., ii. 208 sq. 
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cannot be according to the rules of grammar. It is an ad- 
jective, like j3y9, jw, with the passive pointing. The forma 


tion 5$ox (from Sox het with the primary meaning to stretch 
out lengthwise) is analogous to the IX. and XI. forms of 
the Arabic verb which serve especially to express colours 
and defects (Caspari § 59). The two words ‘8 DOMN have 
the double accent Mercha-Mahpach together, and according 
to the exact mode of writing (vid. Baer in my Psalter ii. 492) 
the Mahpach, (the sign resembling Mahpach orrather Jethib), 
ought to stand between the two words, since it at the same 
time represents the Makkeph. The principal tone of the 
united pair, therefore, lies on ani; and accordingly the adj. 

D2EN is shortened to 55nx (cf. DIOWN, JEDEN, D270, and the 
like)—a contraction which proves that 550x is not treated 
as part. Pul. (= SOND), for its characteristic @ is unchange- 
able. The prayer for healing is based upon the plea that 
his bones (Job iv. 14, Isa. xxxviii. 13) are affrighted. We 
have no German word exactly corresponding to this 37133 
which (from the radical notion “to let go”, cogn. "22) ex- 
presses a condition of outward overthrow and inward con- 
sternation, and is therefore the effect of fright which discon- 
certs one and of excitement that deprives one of self-control.* 
His soul is still more shaken than his body. The affliction 
is therefore not a merely bodily ailment in which only a 
timorous man loses heart. God’s love is hidden from him. 
God’s wrath seems as though it would wear him completely 
away. It is an affliction beyond all other afflictions. Hence 
he enquires: And Thou, O Jahve, how long?! Instead ot 
nMx it is written MN, which the Keri says is to be read mmx, 
while in three passages (Num. xi. 15, Deut. v. 24, Ezek. xxviii. 
14) mx is admitted as masc. 

Vers. 5—8. God has turned away from him, hence the 
prayer MDW, viz. x. The tone of maw is on the ult., be- 
cause it is assumed to be read 15x Maiw. The ultima accen- 
tuation is intended to secure its distinct pronunciation to 
the final syllable of Maw, which is liable to be drowned and 


* We have translated Dr. Delitzsch’s word erschreckt litcrally—the 
vexed of the Authorized Version seems hardly equal to the meaning. 
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escape notice in connection with the coming together of the 
two aspirates (vid. on iii. 8). May God turn to him again, 
rescue (yon from yon, which is transitive in Hebr. and Aram., 


to free, expedire, exuere, Arab. gale to be pure, prop. te 
be loose, free) his soul, in which his affliction has taken 
deep root, from this affliction, and extend to him salvation 
on the ground of His mercy towards sinners. He founds 
this cry for help upon his yearning to be able still longer 
to praise God, — a happy employ, the possibility of which 
would be cut off from him if he should die. “31, as frequently 
2171, is used of remembering one with reverence and honour; 
min (from 7) has the dat. honoris after it. DIN, ver. 6d, 
aéys (Apoc. xx. 13), alternates with myo. Such is the name 
of the underground abode of the dead, the gate of which is 
the grave, the yawning abyss, into which everything mortal 
descends (from oNw == bw JL, to be loose, relaxed, to hang 
down, sink down: a sinking in, that which is sunken in*, 
a depth). The writers of the Psalms all (which is no small 
objection against Maccabean Psalms) know only of one 
single gathering-place of the dead in the depth of the earth, 
where they indeed live, but it is only a quasi life, because 
they are secluded from the light of this world and, what is 
the most lamentable, from the light of God’s presence. 
Hence the Christian can only join in the prayer of ver. 6 of 
this Psalm and similar passages (xxx. 10, Ixxxvill. 11—13, 
exv. 17, Isa. xxxviii. 18 sq.) so far as he transfers the notion 
of hades to that of gehenna.** In hell there is really no 
remembrance and no praising of God. David’s fear of death 
as something in itself unhappy, is also, according to its 


6 
* The form corresponds to the Arabic form Jlas, which, though 


originally a verbal abstract, has carried over the passive meaning into 
the province of the concrete, e. g. kitab = makitbd and wah, ON ome 
ma'lih = ma bid (the feared, revered One). : 

** An adumbration of this relationship of Christianity to the religion 
of the Old Testament is the relationship of Islam to the religion of the 
Arab wandering tribes, which is called the “religion of Abraham” (Din 
Ibrahim), and knows no life after death; while Islam has taken from 
the later Judaism and from Christianity the hope of a resurrection and 
heavenly blessedness. 
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ultimate ground, nothing but the fear of an unhappy death. 
In these “pains of hell” he is wearied with (3 as in lxix. 4) 
groaning, and bedews his couch every night with a river of 
tears. Just as the Hiph. ANwn signifies to cause to swim 
from Mn to swim, so the Hiph. Moon signifies to dissolve, 
cause to melt, from MOD (cogn. COD) to melt. Ayny, in 
Arabic a nom. unit. a tear, is in Hebrew a flood of tears. 
In ver. 8 yy does not signify my “appearance” (Num. xi. 
7), but, as becomes clear from xxxi. 10, Ixxxviii. 10, Job xvii. 
7, “my eye”; the eye reflects the whole state of a man’s health, 
The verb ww/y appears to be a denominative from wy: to be 
moth-eaten.* The signification senescere for the verb phy i8 
more certain. The closing words mW D2 (cf. Num. x. 9 
7787] 1M the oppressing oppressor, ‘from the root "¥ Wo to 
press, squeeze, and especially to bind together, constringere, 
coartare**), in which the writer indicates, partially at least, 
the cause of his grief (Dy>, in Job xviii. 7 wy>d), are as it 
were the socket into which the following strophe is inserted. 
Vers. 9—11. Even before his plaintive prayer is ended 
the divine light and comfort come quickly into his heart, as 
Frisch says in his “Neuklingende Harfe Davids". His enemies 
mock him as one forsaken of God, but even in the face of 
his enemies he becomes conscious that this is not his con- 
dition. Thrice in vers. 9, 10 his confidence that God will 
answer him flashes forth: He hears his loud sobbing, the voice 
of his weeping that rises towards heaven, He hears his sup- 
plication, and He graciously accepts his prayer. The two- 
fold yw expresses the fact and mp its consequence. That 
which he seems to have to suffer, shall in reality be the lot 
of his enemies, viz. the end of those who are rejected of God: 


* Reuchlin in his grammatical analysis of the seven Penitential 
Psalms. which he published in 1512 after his £7. III de Rudimentis 
Rebraicis (1506), explains it thus: NWWy Verminavit. Sic a vermibus 
dictum qui turbant res claras puras et nitidas, and in the Rudim. p. 412: 
Turbutus est a furore oculus meus, corrosus et obfuscatus, quasi vitro la- 
terne obductus. 

** In Arabic V8 dir is tte werd for a step-mother as the oppicsaus 
of the step-children; and wi dirr, a concubine as the oppressor of hut 


rival. 
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they shall be put to shame. The win, Syr. zas, Chald. nns, 
mia, which we meet with here for the first time, is not con- 
nected with the Arab. wg» but (since the Old Arabic as a 
rule has uw» as a mediating vowel between w and z, NM) with 
ly which signifies “to turn up and scatter about things 
that lie together (either beside or upon each other)” eruere 
et diruere, disturbare,—a root which also appears in the 


3 = ; a 
reduplicated form 4»: to root up and disperse, whence Zu 
sorrow and anxiety, according to which therefore wa (= wi2 


as GL a Ge) prop. signifies disturbare, to be perplexed, 
lose one’s rr eae and denotes shame according to a 
similar, but somewhat differently applied conception to 
confundi, ovyyetada, cvyyovecbat ons) points back to vers. 
2, 3: the lot at which the malicious have rejoiced, shall come 
upon themselves. As is implied in $v) 13u, a higher power 
turns back the assailants filled with shame (ix. 4, xxxv. 4). 

What an impressive finish we have here in these three 
Milels jashibu jebdshu raga, in relation to the tripping mea- 
sure of the preceding words addressed to his enemies! And, 
if not intentional, yet how remarkable is the coincidence, that 
shame follows the involuntary reverse of the foes, and that 
wa in its letters and sound is the reverse of \ny! What 
music there is in the Psalter! If composers could but under- 
stand it!! 
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APPEAL TO THE JUDGE OF THE WHOLE EARTH AGAINST 
SLANDER AND REQUITING GOOD WITH EVIL. 
2 JAHVE, my God, in Thee do I hide myself; 
Save me from all my persecutors, and deliver me! 
8 Lest he tear my soul like a lion, 
Rending it in pieces while there is none to deliver. 


4 Jahve, my God, if I have done this, 
If iniquity cling to my hands, 

5 If I have rewarded evil to him that was at peace with me 
And plundered mine enemy without cause: 


6 


7 


0d 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 
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Then let the enemy persecute my soul and take [it], 
And tread down my life to the earth, 
And lay my dignity in the dust. (Sela.) 


Arise, Jahve, in Thine anger, 

Lift up Thyself against the rage of mine oppressors, 

And awake for me, Thou hast indeed arranged justice! 

And let the host of the nations stand round about Thee 

And over it do Thou return again on high! 

Jahve shall judge the peoples — 

Jahve, judge me according to my righteousness and my 
innocence in me! 


Oh let the wickedness of the wicked come to an end, 
establish the righteous, 

Thou art He who trieth the hearts and reins, a just God. 

My shield is borne by Elohim, 

The Saviour of the upright in heart. 


Elohim is a righteous Judge 

And a God threatening day by day. 

If a man will not repent, He whetteth His sword, 
He hath bent His bow and made it ready, 

And against him He directeth the weapon of death, 
His arrows He maketh burning arrows. 


Behold, he travaileth with evil: he conceiveth trouble 
and bringeth forth falsehood. 

He hath digged a pit and hollowed it out, 

And falleth into the hollow that he is making. 

His trouble cometh back upon his own head, 

And his violent dealing cometh down upon his own pate. 

I will give thanks to Jahve according to His righteousness, 

And will sing praise to the name of Jahve, the Most High. 


In the second part of Ps. vi. David meets his enemies 


with strong self-confidence in God. Ps. vii., which even 
Hitzig ascribes to David, continues this theme and exhibits 
to us, in & prominent example taken from the time of per- 
secution under Saul, his purity of conscience and joyousness 
of faith. One need only read 1 Sam. xxiv.—xxvi. to see how 
this Psalm ubounds in unmistakeable references to this por- 
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tion of David's life. The superscribed statement of the events 
that gave rise to its composition point to this. Such state- 
ments are found exclusively only by the Davidic Psalms.* 
The inscription runs: Shiggajon of David, which he sang to 
Jahve on account of the sayings of Cush a Benjamite. M37 5y 
is intentionally chosen instead of Sy which has other func- 
tions in these superscriptions. Although 737 and 37 can 
mean a thing, business, affairs (Ex. xxii. 8, 1 Sam. x. 2, and 
freq.) and “ITY “in reference to” (Deut. iv. 21, Jer. vii. 22) 
or “on occasion of” (Jer. xiv. 1), still we must here keep to 
the most natural signification: “on account of the words 
(speeches)”. Cush (LXX. falsely Xovat — wD; Luther, like- 
wise under misapprehension, “the Moor”) must have been one 
of the many servants of Saul, his kinsman, one of the tale- 
bearers like Doeg and the Ziphites, who shamefully slandered 
David before Saul, and roused him against David. The 
epithet ‘y7"72 (as in 1 Sam. ix. 1, 21, cf. :yor-w 2 Sam. 
xx. 1) describes him as “a Benjamite” and does not assume 
any knowledge of him, as would be the case ifit were "2")2)), 
or rather (in accordance with biblical usage) ‘ym7"7a. And 
this accords with the actual fact, for there is no mention of 
him elsewhere in Scripture history. The statement ‘1) "3775Y 
is hardly from David’s hand, but written by some one else, 
whether from tradition or from the Om 59" of David, 
where this Psalm may have been interwoven with the history 
of its occasion. Whereas there is nothing against our re- 
garding 711? j)3v, or at least yy2w/, as a note appended by 
David himself. 

Since }3w (after the form }{1m a vision) belongs to the 
same Class as superscribed appellations like q\n19 and S222, 
and the Tephilla of Habakkuk, ch. iii. 1 (vid. my Commentary), 
has the addition mis‘3w~5y, yaw must be the name of a kind of 
lyric composition, and in fact a kind described according to 
the rhythm of its language or melody. Now since 72¥ means 
to go astray, wander, reel, and is cognate with yay (whence 
comes }‘yav madness, a word formed in the same manner) 


* Viz. vii. lix. lvi. xxxiv. lii. vii. cxlii. liv. (belonging to the time 
of the persecution under Saul), iii, Ixiii (to the persecution under Ab- 
solom), li. (David's adultery), Ix. (tne Syro-Ammonitish war). 
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j"sv/ may mean in the language of prosody a reeling poem, 
i. e. one composed in & most excited movement and with a 
rapid change of the strongest emotions, therefore a dithyr- 
ambic poem, and mj3‘3¥/ dithyrambic rhythms, variously and 
violently mixed together. Thus Ewald and Rodiger under- 
stand it, and thus even Tarnov, Geier, and other old expositors 
who translate it cantio erratica. What we therefore look for is 
that this Psalm shall consist, as Ainsworth expresses it 
(1627), “of sundry variable and wandering verses”, that it shall 
wander through the most diverse rhythms as in a state of 
intoxication — an expectation which is in fact realized. The 
musical accompaniment also had its part in the general effect 
produced. Moreover, the contents of the Psalm corresponds 
to this poetic musical style. It is the most solemn pathos of 
exalted self-consciousness which is expressed in it. And in 
common with Hab. iii. it gives expression to the joy which 
arises from zealous anger against the enemies of God and 
from the contemplation of their speedy overthrow. Painful 
unrest, defiant self-confidence, triumphant ecstacy, calm 
trust, prophetic certainty — all these states of mind find 
expression in the irregular arrangement of the strophes of 
this Davidic dithyramb, the ancient customary Psalm for 
the feast of Purim (Sofrim xviii. § 2). 


Vers. 2—3. With this word of faith, love, and hope 
‘YOM 72(as in cxli. 8), this holy captatio benevolentia, David 
also begins in xi. 1, xvi. 1, xxxi. 2, cf. lxxi. 1. The perf. is 
inchoative: in Thee have I taken my refuge, equivalent to: in 
Thee do I trust. The transition from the multitude of his 
persecutors to the sing. in ver. 3 is explained most naturally, 
as one looks at the inscription, thus: that of the many the 
one who is just at the time the worst of all comes promin- 
ently before his mind. The verb )7u from the primary signi- 
fication carpere (which corresponds still more exactly to 771m) 
means both to tear off and to tear in pieces (whence 7510 
that which is torn in pieces); and p76 from its primary 
signification frangere means both to break loose and to break 
in pieces, therefore to liberate, e. g. in cxxxvi. 24. and to 
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break in small pieces, 1 Kings xix. 11. The persecutors are 
conceived of as wild animals, as lions which rend their prey 
and craunch its bones. Thus blood-thirsty are they for his 
soul, i. e. his life. After the painful unrest of this first strophe, 
the second begins the tone of defiant self-consciousness. 

Vers. 4—6. According to the inscription MNT points to 
the substance of those slanderous sayings of the Benjamite. 
With 602 oy w-ON one may compare David's words to Saul 
my 2 rel "Sam. xxiv. 12, xxvi. 18; and from this compari- 
son one will at once see in a small compass the difference 
between poetical and prose expression. apiy (Targ. ow bya) 
is the name he gives (with reference to Saul) to him whostands 
on a peaceful, friendly footing with him, cf. the adject. ory, 
lv. 21, and piu whe, xli. 10. The verb 03, cogn. i, signi- 
fies originally to finish, complete, (root C3, 2, cf. no> to 
be or to make full, to gather into a heap). One says aw Spa 
and y* 5p}, and also without a material object P 503 or 
19273 benefecit or malefecit mihi. But we join 10D! with 7 
according to the Targum and contrary to the accentuation, 
and not with > (Olsh., Béttch., Hitz.), although obi beside 
p>win, as e.g. 325 beside 9299 might mean “requiting®. The 
poet would then have written: v7 0} nD On i. e. if I have 
retaliated upon him that hath done evil to me. In ver. 5 
we do not render it according the meaning of yn which is 
usual elsewhere: but rather I rescued ... (Louis de Dieu, 
Ewald § 345, a, and Hupfeld). Why cannot yon in accord- 
ance with its primary signification expedire, exruere (accord- 
ing to which even the signification of rescuing, taken exactly, 
does not proceed from the idea of drawing out, but of making 
loose, exuere vinclis) signify here exuere = spoliare, as it 
does in Aramaic? And how extremely appropriate it is as 
an allusion to the incident in the cave, when David did not 
rescue Saul, but, without indeed designing to take myn, 
exuvie, cut off the hem of his garment! As Hengstenberg 
observes, “He affirms his innocence in the most general terms, 
thereby shewing that his conduct towards Saul was not any- 
thing exceptional, but sprang from his whole disposition and 
mode of action”. On the 1 pers. fut. conv. with ah, vid. on 
iii. 6. Op) belongs to “)7)x, like xxv. 3, lxix. 5. 
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In the apodosis, ver. 6, the fut. Kal of )7 is made 
into three syllables, in a way altogether without example, 
since, by first making the Shebd audible, from 7) it is become 
ah (like pny) Gen. xxi. 6, Jonn Ps. Ixxiii. 9, Ex. ix. 23, 
My Xxxix. 13), and this is then sharpened by an euphonic 
Dag. forte.* Other ways of explaining it, as that by Chajug 
=FATM, or by Kimchi as a mixed form from Kal and Piel,** 
have been already refuted by Baer, Thorath Emeth, p. 33. 
This dactylic jussive form of Hal is followed by the regular 
jussives of Hiph. 1y7 and j3v. The rhythm is similar so that 
in the primary passage Ex. xv. 9, which also finds its echo 
in Ps. xviii. 38, — viz. iambic with anapests inspersed. By 
its parallelism with v5) and M, 323 acquires the signifi- 
cation “my soul®, as Saadia, Gecatilia and Aben-Ezra have 
rendered it — asignification which is secured to it by xvi. 9, 
xxx. 13, lvii. 9, cviii. 2, Gen. xlix. 6. Man’s soul is his doxa, 
and this it is as being the copy of the divine doxa (Bibl. 
Psychol. 8. 98, [tr.p. 119], and frequently). Moreover, “let 
him lay in the dust” is at least quite as favourable to this sense 
of > as to the sense of personal and official dignity (iii. 
4, iv. 3). To lay down in the dust is equivalent to: to lay in 
the dust of death, xxii. 16. "by °22¥, Isa. xxvi. 19, are the 
dead. According to the biblical conception the soul is ca- 
pable of being killed (Num. xxxv. 11), and mortal (Num. 
xxiil. 10). It binds spirit and body together and this bond 
is cut asunder by death. David will submit willingly to 
death in case he has ever acted dishonourably. 

Here the music is to strike up, in order to give intensity 
to the expression of this courageous confession. In the next 
strophe his affirmation of innocence rises to a challenging 
appeal to the judgment-seat of God and a prophetic certainty 
that that judgment is near at hand. 


* The Dag. is of the same kind as the Dag. in ons among nouns; 
Arabic popular dialect /erassi (my horse), vid. Wetzstein'’s Inschriften 
S. 366. 

** Pinsker’s view, that the pointing *)1 is designed to leave the 
reader at liberty to choose between the reading *)"7)° and *)17', cannot 
be supported. There are no safe examples for the supposition that the 
variations of tradition found expression in this way. 
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Vers. 7—9. In the consciousness of his own innocence 
he calls upon Jahve to sit in judgment and to do justice to 
His own. His vision widens and extends from the enemies 
immediately around to the whole world in its hostility to- 
wards Jahve and His anointed one. In the very same way 
special judgments and the judgment of the world are por- 
trayed side by side, as it were on one canvas, in the prophets. 
The truth of this combination lies in the fact of the final 
judgment being only the finale of that judgment which is in 
constant execution in the world itself. The language here 
takes the highest and most majestic flight conceivable. By 
mai? (Milra, as in iii. 8), which is one of David’s words of 
prayer that he has taken from the lips of Moses (ix. 20, x. 12), 
he calls upon Jahve to interpose. The parallel i is Nivam lift 
Thyself up, shew Thyself in Thy majesty, xciv. 2, Isa, xxxiii- 
10. The anger, in which He is to arise, is the principle of His 
judicial righteousness. With this His anger He is to gird Him- 
self (Ixxvi. 11) against the ragings of the oppressors of God’s 
anointed one, i. e. taking vengeance on their many and mani- 
fold manifestations of hostility. mi72y is a shorter form of the 
construct (instead of nMay Job xl. 11, cf. xxi. 31) of MISy¥ 
which describes the anger as running over, breaking forth 
from within and passing over into words and deeds (cf. Arab. 


used of water: it overflows the dam, of wrath: it breaks 
forth). It is contrary to the usage of the language to make 
vw the object to m=1y in opposition to the accents, and it 
is unnatural to regard it as the accus. of direction = pewad 
(xxxv. 23), as Hitzig does. The accents rightly unite ny 
x: awake (stir thyself) for me i. e. to help me Cdx like 
nedpd, lix. 5). The view, that ny is then precative and 
equivalent to My: command judgment, is one that cannot be 
established according to syntax either here, or in lxxi. 3. It 
ought at least to have been My) with Waw consec. On the 
other hand the relative rendering: Thou who hast ordered 
judgment (Maurer, Hengst.), is admissible, but unnecessary. 
We take it by itself in a confirmatory sense, not as a cir- 
cumstantial clause: having commanded judgment (Ewald), 
but as a co-ordinate clause: Thou hast indeed enjoined the 
maintaining of right (Hupfeld). 
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The psalmist now, so to spsak, arranges the judgment 
ecene: the assembly of the nations is to form a circle round 
about Jahve, in the midst of which He will sit in judgment, 
and after the judgment He is to soar away (Gen. xvii. 22) 
aloft over it and return to the heights of heaven like a victor 
after the battle (see xviii. 19). Although it strikes one as 
strange that the termination of the judgment itself is not 
definitely expressed, yet the rendering of Hupfeld and others: 
sit Thou again upon Thy heavenly judgment-seat to judge, 

is to be rejected on account of the maw (cf. on the other 
hand xxi. 14) which is not suited to it; pind 31 can only 
mean Jahve’s return to His rest after the execution of judg- 
ment. That which vers. 7 and 8 in the boldness of faith de- 
sire, the beginning of ver. 9 expresses as a prophetic hope, 
from which proceeds the prayer, that the Judge of the earth 
may also do justice to him (Mw vindica me, as in xxvi. 
1, xxxv. 24) according to his righteousness and the purity 
of which he is conscious, as dwelling in him. by i is to be 
closely connected with ‘9M, just as one says by W/DI (Psychol. 
S. 152 [tr. p. 180]). That which the individual as ego, dis- 
—— 7 from itself as being in it, as subject, it denotes 
by "0y. In explaining it elliptically: “come upon me” (Ew., 
Olsh., Hupf. ) this psychologically intelligible usage of the 
Saneuages is not recognised. On Of vid. on xxv. 21, xxvi. 1. 

Vers. 10—11. In this strophe we hear the calm lan- 
guage of courageous trust, to which the rising and calmly 
subsiding csesural schema is particularly adapted. He is now 
concerned about the cessation of evil: Oh let it come to an 
end (703 intransitive as in xii. 2, xxvii. 9)... His prayer is 
therefore not directed against the individuals as such but 
against the wickedness that is in them. This Psalm is the 
key to all Psalms which contain prayers against one’s ene- 
mies. Just in the same manner }3\2M is intended to express 
a wish; it is one of the comparatively rare voluntatives of 
the 2 pers. (Ew. § 229): and mayst Thou be pleased to estab- 
lish.... To the termination of evil which is desired cor- 
responds, in @ positive form of expression, the desired secu- 
rity and establishment of the righteous, whom it had injured 
and whose continuance was endangered by it. jn is the 
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beginning of a circumstantial clause, introduced by }, bat 
without the personal pronoun, which is not unfrequently 
omitted both in the leading participial clause, as in Isa. xxix. 
8 (which see), and in the minor participial clause as here 
(cf. lv. 20): cum sis == guoniam es. The reins are the seat of the 
emotions, just as the heart is the seat of the thoughts and 
feelings. Reins and heart lie naked before God — a descrip- 
tion of the only xapStoyvwotys, which is repeated in Jer. xi. 
20, xx. 12, Apoc. ii. 23. In the thesis the adjective is used 
with ovr in the sing. as in Ixxviii. 56, cf. lviii. 12. God 
is the righteous God, and by his knowledge of the inmost 
part He is fully capable of always shewing Himself both 
righteous in anger and righteous in mercy according to the 
requirements and necessity of the case. Therefore David can 
courageously add or >y-by 121, my shield doth God carry; 
S (Ixxxix. 19) would signify: He has it, it (my shield) belongs 
to Him, 5y (1 Chron. xviii. 7) signifies: He bears it, or it 
one takes shield in the sense of protection: He has taken 
my protection upon Himself, has undertaken it (as in xii. 
8, cf. Judges xix. 20), as He is in general the Saviour of all 
who are devoted to Him with an upright heart, 7. e. a heart 
sincere, guileless (cf. xxxii. with ver. 2). avy is intention- 
ally repeated at the end of the first two lines — the favourite 
palindrome, found more especially in Isa. xl.—lxvi. And to 
the mixed character of this Psalm belongs the fact of its 
being both Elohimic and Jehovic. From the calm language 
of heartfelt trust in God the next strophe passes over into 
the language of earnest warning, which is again more excited 
and somewhat after the style of didactic poetry. 

Vers. 12—14. If God will in the end let His wrath break 
forth, He will not do it without having previously givem 
threatenings thereof every day, viz. to the ungodly, cf. Isa. 
Ixvi. 14, Mal. i. 4. He makes these feel His oy beforehand 
in order to strike a wholesome terror into them. The sub- 
ject of the conditional clause ayw NdS-oN is any ungodly 
person whatever; and the subject of the principal clause, as its 
continuation in ver. 14 shews, is God. If a man (any one) 
does not repent, then Jahve will whet His sword (cf. Deut. 
xxxii. 41). This sense of the words accords with the connec- 
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tion; whereas with the rendering: “forsooth He (Elohim) will 
again whet His sword” (Bottch., Ew., Hupf.) sw, which would 
moreover stand close by wo (cf. e. g. Gen. xxx. 31), is mean- 
ingless; and the N>-cw of asseveration is devoid of purpose. 
Judgment is being gradually prepared, as the fut. implies; 
but, as the per/f. imply, it is also on the other hand like a 
bow that is already strung against the sinner with the arrow 
pointed towards him, so that it can be executed at any mo- 
ment. }3{> of the making ready, and p37 of the aiming, are 
used alternately. 5, referring to the sinner, stands first by 
way of emphasis as in Gen. xlix. 10, 1 Sam. ii. 3, and is 
equivalent to yor, Ezek. iv. 3. “Burning” arrows are fire- 
arrows (O°pt, Nip", malleoli); and God’s fire-arrows are the 
lightnings sent forth by Him, xviii. 15, Zech. ix. 14. The 
fut. Sym denotes the simultaneous charging of the arrows 
aimed at the sinner, with the fire of His wrath. The case 
illustrated by Cush is generalised: by the sword and arrow 
the manifold energy of the divine anger is symbolised, and 
it is only the divine forbearance that prevents it from im- 
mediately breaking forth. The conception is not coarsely 
material, but the vividness of the idea of itself suggests the 
form of its embodiment. 

Vers. 15—18. This closing strophe foretells to the enemy 
of God, as if dictated by the judge, what awaits him; and 
concludes with a prospect of thanksgiving and praise. Man 
brings forth what he has conceived, he reaps what he has 
sown. Starting from this primary passage, we find the punish- 
ment which sin brings with it frequently represented under 
these figures of M79 and 73) (in, San, 9m), yt and ayp, 
and first of all in Job xv. 35. The act, guilt, and punish- 
ment of sin appear in general as notions that run into one 
another. David sees in the sin of his enemies their self-de- 
struction. It is singular, that travail is first spoken of, and 
then only afterwards pregnancy. For 55m signifies, as in 
Cant. viii. 5, @dtvetv, not: to conceive (Hitz.). The Arab. 
habila (synonym of hamala) is not to conceive in distinction 
from being pregnant, but it is both: to be and to become 
pregnant. The accentuation indicates the correct relation- 
ship of the three members of the sentence. First of all comes 
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the general statement: Behold he shall travail with, ¢. e. 
bring forth with writhing as in the pains of labour, px, evil, 
as the result which proceeds from his wickedness. Then, by 
this thought being divided into its two factors (Hupf.) it goes 
on to say: that is, he shall conceive (concipere) OEY, and 
bear y- The former signifies trouble, molestia, just as 
movypia signifies that which makes xévov; the latter falsehood, 
viz. self-deception, delusion, vanity, inasmuch as the burden 
prepared for others, returns as a heavy and oppressive 
burden upon the sinner himself, as is said in ver. 173 cf. Isa. 
lix. 4, where px instead of spy denotes the soctirsed wages 
of sin which consist in the unmasking of its nothingness, 
and in the undeceiving of its self-delusion. He diggeth a 
pit for himself, is another turn of the same thought, Ivii, 7, 
Eccl. x. 8. Ver. 16a mentions the digging, and 160 the sub- 
sequent falling into the pit; the aorist 554 is, for instance, 
like ver. 13b, xvi. 9, xxix. 10. The attributive 5ym is vir- 
tually a genitive to mmv/, and is rightly taken by Ges. § 123, 
3, a as present: in the midst of the execution of the work 
of destruction prepared for others it becomes his own. The 
trouble, Sy, prepared for others returns upon his own head 
Cwxnra, clinging to it, just as we by signifies descending 
and resting upon it), and the violence, Onn, done to others, 
being turned back by the Judge who dwells above (Mic. i. 
12), descends upon his own pate (‘7p"p with o by q, ase. g. in 
Gen. ii. 23). Thus is the righteousness of God revealed in 
wrath upon the oppressor and in mercy upon him who is 
innocently oppressed. Then will the rescued one, then will 
David, give thanks unto Jahve, as is due to Him after the 
revelation of His righteousness, and will sing of the name of 
Jahve the Most High (sy as an appended name of God is 
always used without the art., e. g., lvii. 3). In the revelation 
of Himself He has made Himself a name. He has, however, 
revealed Himself as the almighty Judge and Deliverer, as 
the God of salvation, who rules over everything that takes 
place here below. It is this name, which He has made by 
His acts, that David will then echo back to Him in his song 
of thanksgiving. 
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PSALM VIII. 


THE PRAISE OF THE CREATOR'S GLORY SUNG BY THE STARRY 


HEAVENS TO PUNY MAN, 


2 JAHVE, our Lord, 


10 


How excellent is Thy name in all the earth, 

Who hast covered the heavens with Thy glory! 

Out of the mouth of children and sucklings hast Thou 
founded a power, 

Because of Thine adversaries, 

To still the enemy and the revengeful. 


When I see Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which Thou hast ordained: 
What is mortal man, that Thou art mindful of him, 
And the son of man that Thou carest for him! 

And hast made him a little less than divine, 

And crowned him with glory and honour. 


Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of 
Thy hands, 

Thou hast put all things under his feet: 

Sheep and oxen all together, 

And also the beasts of the field, 

The fowls of heaven and the fishes of the sea, 

Whatsoever passeth through the paths of the sea. 


Jahve, our Lord, 
How excellent is Thy name in all the earth! 


Ps. vii. closed with a similar prospect of his enemies 


being undeceived by the execution of the divine judgments 
to Ps. vi. The former is the pendant or companion to the 
latter, and enters into detail, illustrating it by examples. 
Now if at the same time we call to mind the fact, that Ps. vi., 
if it be not a morning hymn, at any rate looks back upon 
sleepless nights of weeping, then the idea of the arrangement 
becomes at once clear, when we find a hymn of the night 
following Ps. vi. with its pendant, Ps. vii. David composes 
even at night; Jahve’s song, as a Korahite psalmist says of 
himself in xlii. 9, was his companionship even in the loneli- 
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ness of the night. The omission of any reference to the sun 
in ver. 4 shews that Ps. viii. is a hymn of this kind com- 
posed in the night, or at least one in which the writer trans- 
fers himself in thought to the night season. The poet has 
the starry heavens before him, he begins with the glorious 
revelation of Jahve’s power on earth and in the heavens, and 
then pauses at man, comparatively puny man, to whom Jahve 
condescends in love and whom He has made lord over His 
creation. This Psalm, like Ps. civ. and others, is a lyric 
echo of the Mosaic account of the creation. Ewald calls it 
a flash of lightning cast into the darkness of the creation. 

Even Hitzig acknowledges David’s authorship here; 
whereas Hupfeld is silent, and Olshausen says that nothing 
can be said about it. The idea, that David composed it 
when a shepherd boy on the plains of Judah, is rightly 
rejected again by Hitzig after he has been at the pains to 
support it. (This thought is pleasingly worked out by 
Nachtigal, Psalmen gesungen vor David’s Thronbesteigung, 
1797, after the opinion of E. G. von Bengel, cum magna veri 
specie.) For, just as the Gospels do not contain any discourses 
of our Lord belonging to the time prior to His baptism, 
and just as the New Testament canon does not contain any 
writings of the Apostles from the time prior to Pentecost, so 
the Old Testament canon contains no Psalms of David belong- 
ing to the time prior to his anointing. It is only from that 
time, when he is the anointed one of the God of Jacob, that he 
becomes the sweet singer of Israel, on whose tongue is the 
word of Jahve, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1 sq. 

The inscription runs: Jo the Precentor, on the Gittith, a 
Psalm of David. The Targum translates it super cithara, 
quam David de Gath attulit. According to which it is a Phi- 
listine cithern, just as there was (according to Athenzus 
and Pollux) a peculiar Phoenician and Carian flute played at 
the festivals of Adonis, called ytyyp2s, and also an Egyptian 
flute and a Doric lyre. All the Psalms bearing the inscrip- 
tion mmm by (viii. Ixxxi. Ixxxiv.) are of a laudatory charac- 
ter. The gittith was, therefore, an instrument giving forth 
& joyous sound, or (what better accords with its occurring 
exclusively in the inscriptions of the Psalms), a joyous me- 
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lody, perhaps a march of the Gittite guard, 2 Sam. xv. 18 
(Hitzig). 

Kurtz makes this Psalm into four tetrastichic strophes, 
by taking ver. 2 a b and ver. 10 by themselves as the opening 
and close of the hymn, and putting ver. 2c (Thou whose 
majesty...) to the first strophe. But 7wWs is not rightly 
adapted to begin a strophe; the poet, we think, would in this 
case have written 17107 FIN AWN ANS. 


Vers. 2—3. Here, for the first time, the subject speaking 
in the Psalm is not one individual, but a number of persons; 
and who should they be but the church of Jahve, which 
(as in Neh. x. 30) can call Jahve its Lord (1y35w, like ‘379, 
from OWN plur. excellentie, Ges. § 108, 2); but knowing 
also at the same time that what it has become by grace it 
is called to be for the good of the whole earth? The ow of 
God is the impress (cognate Arabic wasm, a sign, Greek 
ojua) of His nature, which we see in His works of creation 
and His acts of salvation, a nature which can only be known 
from this visible and comprehensible representation (nomen 
= gnomen).* This name of God is certainly not yet so known 
and praised everywhere, as the church to which it has been 
made known by a positive revelation can know and praise 
it; but, nevertheless, it, viz. the divine name uttered in 
creation and its works, by which God has made Himself 
known and capable of being recognised and named, is "7X 
amplum et gloriosum, everywhere through out the earth, even 
if it were entirely without any echo. The clause with wx 
must not berendered: Who , do Thou be pleased to put Thy glory 
upon the heavens (Gesenius even: quam tuam magnificentiam 
pone in celis), for such a use of the imperat. after "WN is un- 
heard of; and, moreover, although it is true a thought admis- 
sible in its connection with the redemptive history (Ivii. 6, 12) 
is thus obtained, it is here, however, one that runs counter 
to the fundamental tone, and to the circumstances, of the 
Psalm. For the primary thought of the Psalm is this, that 


* cf. Oehler'’s art. Name in Herzog's Real-Encyklopddie. 
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the God, whose glory the heavens reflect, has also glorified 
Himself in the earth and in man; and the situation of the 
poet is this, that he has the moon and stars before his eyes: 
how then could he wish that heaven to be made glorious 
whose glory is shining into his eyes! It is just as impracti- 
cable to take 7:m as a contraction of M2n:, like mpm 2 Sam. 
xxii. 41, — mzm), as Ammonius and others, and last of all 
Bohl, have done, or with Thenius (Stud. u. Krit. 1860 8.712 f.) 
to read it so at once. For even if the thought: “which (the 
earth) gives (announces) Thy glory all over the heavens” 
is not contrary to the connection, and if ty yn3, Ixviil. 34, 
and “\2> jm), Jer. xiii. 16, can be compared with this }N3 
“17, still the phrase Sy 7)n 03 means nothing but to lay 
majesty on any one, to clothe him with it, Num. xxvii. 20, 
1 Chron. xxix. 25, Dan. xi. 21, cf. Ps. xxi. 6; and this is 
just. the thought one looks for, viz., that the name of the 
God, who has put His glory upon the heavens (cxlviii. 13) 
is also glorious here below. We must, therefore, take 737, 
although it is always the form of the imper. elsewhere, as 
infin., just as 7) occurs once in Gen. xlvi. 3 as infin. (like 
the Arab. rida a giving to drink, /ida a bringing forth — 
forms to which 77") and the like in Hebrew certainly more 
exactly correspond). 77 73M signifies the setting of Thy 
glory (prop. td teva tH» Bdfav cov) just like ‘M-myx AyI the 
the knowledge of Jahve, and Obad. ver. 5, 437 Ow, probably 
the setting of thy nest, Ges. § 133. 1. It may be interpreted: 
O Thou whose laying of Thy glory is upon the heavens, i. e. 
Thou who hast chosen this as the place on which Thou hast 
laid Thy glory (Hengst.). In accordance with this Jerome 
translates it: gui posuisti gloriam tuam super celos. Thus 
also the Syriac version with the Targum: d*jabt (nan) 
shubhoch ‘al sh°majo, and Symmachus: &¢ &ratac tév Exatviv 
cou OTepavw tav odpavwv. This use of the nomen verbale and 
the genitival relation of "wx to 771 FIM, which is taken 
as one notion, is still remarkable. Hitzig considers that 
no reasonable man would think and write thus; but thereby 
at the same time utterly condemns his own conjecture jm 
ni (whose extending of glory over the heavens). This, 
moreover, goes beyond the limits of the language, which is 
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only acquainted with jm as the name of an animal. All diffi- 
culty would vanish if one might, with Hupfeld, read mrn3. 
But 73M has not the slightest appearance of being a cor- 
ruption of Amm3. It might be more readily supposed that 
nif is an erroneous pointing for 73m (to stretch or extend, 
cf. Hos. viii. 10 to stretch forth, distribute) : Thou whose 
glory stretches over the heavens, — an interpretation which 
is more probable than that it is, with Paulus and Kurtz, 
to be read mim: Thou whose glory is praised (pass. of the 
mf in Judges v. 11, xi. 40, which belongs to the dialect of 
Northern Palestine), instead of which one would more readi- 
ly expect mam. The verbal notion, which is tacitly implied 
in cxili.4, cxlviii. 13, would then be expressed here. But per- 
haps the author wrote 7710 73M instead of 7717 Mr3, because 
he wishes to describe the setting out of the heavens with 
divine splendour*® as being constantly repeated and not as 
done once for all. 

There now follows, in ver. 3, the confirmation of ver. 
2a: also all over the earth, despite its distance from the 
heavens above, Jahve’s name is glorious; for even children, 
yea even sucklings glorify him there, and in fact not mutely 
and passively by their mere existence, but with their mouth. 
Sony (== SDs) or Diy is a child that is more mature and ca- 
pable of spontaneous action, from 54y (Poel of 593 /udere),** 
according to 1 Sam. xxii. 19, xv. 3, distinct from par, #. e. 
a suckling, not, however, infans, but, — since the Hebrew 


* In the first Sidonian inscription WIN occurs as a by-name of the 
heavens (O77N onw). 

** According to this derivation bby (cf. Beduin bony, ‘ahi! a young 
ox) is related to DOYrs whereas Dif as a synonym of J) signifies one 
who is supported, sustained. For the radical signification of 71Y accord- 
ing to the Arabic fle /ul. o. is “to weigh heavy, to be heavy, to lie 
upon;to have anything incumbent upon one’sself, to carry, support, preserve”, 
whence ‘ajjil the maintained child of the house, and ‘ajji/a (Damascene 
‘éla) he who is dependent upon one for support and the family depend- 
ing upon the paterfamilias for sustenance. Neither Sle fut. o., nor 
Jjlée fut. #. usually applied to a pregnant woman who still suckles, has 
the direct signification to suckle. Moreover, the demon Ghul does not 
receive its name from swallowing up or sucking out (Ges.), but from 


cestroying (Sle /ut. 0.) 
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women were accustomed to suckle their children for a long 
period, — a little child which is able to lisp and speak (vid. 
2 Macc. vii. 27). Out of the mouth of beings such as these 
Jahve has founded for Himself ty. The LXX. translates it 
the utterance of praise, atvov; and ty certainly sometimes has 
the meaning of power ascribed to God in praise, and so a lau- 
datory acknowledgment of His might; but this is only when 
connected with verbs of giving, xxix. 1, lxviii. 35, xcvi. 7. 
In itself, when standing alone, it cannot mean this. It is in 
this passage: might, or victorious power, which God creates 
for Himself out of the mouths of children that confess Him. 
This offensive and defensive power, as Luther has observed 
on this passage, is conceived of as a strong building, ty as 
Ty (Jer. xvi. 19) é. e. a fortress, refuge, bulwark, fortifica- 
tion, for the foundation of which He has taken the mouth, 
i.e. the stammering of children; and this He has done because 
of His enemies, to restrain (M2W7 to cause any one to sit 
or lie down, rest, to put him to silence, e. g. Isa. xvi. 10, 
Ezek. vii. 24) such as are enraged against Him and His, and 
are inspired with a thirst for vengeance which expresses 
itself in curses (the same combination is found in xliv. 17). 
Those meant, are the fierce and calumniating opponents of 
revelation. Jahve has placed the mouth of children in oppo- 
sition to these, as a strong defensive controversive power. 
He has chosen that which is foolish and weak in the eyes 
of the world to put to shame the wise and that which is 
strong (1 Cor. i. 27). It is by obscure and naturally feeble 
instruments that He makes His name glorious here below, 
and overcomes whatsoever is opposed to this glorifying. 
Vers. 4—6. Stier wrongly translates : For I shall behold. 
The principal thought towards which the rest tends is ver. 5 
(parallel are vers. 2,3), and consequently ver. 4is the protasis 
(par., ver. 2b), and 15 accordingly is == quum, quando, in the 
sense of guoties. As often as he gazes at the heavens which 
bear upon themselves the name of God in characters of light 
(wherefore he says 5"u/), the heavens with their boundless 
spaces (an idea which lies in the plur. Ovrw) extending 
beyond the reach of mortal eye, the moon (ny, dialectic 
mn), perhaps, as Maurer derives it, from My) = py) subflavum 
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esse), and beyond this the innumerable stars which are lost 
in infinite space (D'2213 = O°2323 prop. round, ball-shaped, 
spherical bodies) to which Jahve appointed their fixed place 
on the vault of heaven which He has formed with all the 
skill of His creative wisdom (}3}> to place and set up, in the 
sense of existence and duration): so often does the thought 
“what is mortal man....?” increase in power and intensity. 
The most natural thought would be: frail, puny man is as 
nothing before all this; but this thought is passed over 
in order to celebrate, with grateful emotion and astonished 
adoration, the divine love which appears in all the more 
glorious light, — a love which condescends to poor man, 
the dust of earth. Even if wx does not come from W2x 
to be fragile, nevertheless, according to the usage of the 
language, it describes man from the side of his impotence, 
frailty, and mortality (vid. cili. 15, Isa. li. 12, and on Gen. 
iv. 26). C772, also, is not without a similar collateral 
reference. With retrospective reference to 2193" o> dty, oI] 
is equivalent to mzx-n>: in Job xiv. 1: man, who is not, 
like the stars, God’s directly creative work, but comes into 
being through human agency, born of woman. From both 
designations it follows that it is the existing generation of 
man that is spoken of. Man, as we see him in ourselves and 
others, this weak and dependent being is, nevertheless, not 
forgotten by God, God remembers him and looks about 
after him ("p8 of observing attentively, especially visitation, 
and with the accus. it is generally used of lovingly provident 
visitation, e. g. Jer. xv. 15). He does not leave him to him- 
self, but enters into personal intercourse with him, he is 
the special and favoured object whither His eye turns (cf. 
cxliv. 3, and the parody of the tempted one in Job vii. 
17 sq.) 

It is not until ver. 6 that the writer glances back at crea- 
tion. 370MM) (differing from the fut. consec. Job vii. 18) 
describes that which happened formerly. }» 70M signifies 
to cause to be short of, wanting in something, to deprive 
any one of something (cf. Eccl. iv. 8). y0 is here neither 
comparative (paullo inferiorem eum fecisti Deo), nor negative 
(paullum derogasti ei, ne esset Deus), but partitive (paullum 
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derogasti ei divine nature); and, without DTN being on that 
account an abstract plural, paullum Deorum, = Dei (vid. 
Genesis 8. 66 8q.), is equivalent to paullum numinis Deorum. 
According to Gen. i. 27 man is created O17 Sy nbys, he is a 

being in the image of God, and, therefore, nearly a divine 
being. But when God says: “let us make man in our image 
after our likeness”, He there connects Himself with the 
angels. The translation of the LXX. qAattwoas abtdv Bpaye 
tt nap ayyéAous, with which the Targum and the prevailing 
Jewish interpretations also harmonize, is, therefore, not 
unwarranted. Because in the biblical mode of conception 
the angels are so closely connected with God as the nearest 
creaturely effulgence of His nature, it is really possible that in 
arta David may have thought of God including the angels. 
Since man is in the image of God, he is at the same time 
in the likeness of an angel, and since he is only a little less 
than divine, he is also only a little less than angelic. The 
position, somewhat exalted above the angels, which he oc- 
cupies by being the bond between all created things, in so 
far as mind and matter are united in him, is here left 
out of consideration. The writer has only this one thing in 
his mind, that man is inferior to God, who is My, and to 
the angels who are nim (Isa. xxxi. 3, Heb. 1. 14) in this 
respect, that he is a material being, and on this very ac- 
count a finite and mortal being; as Theodoret well and 
briefly observes : te SvytH tev AyyzAwv HAattwrtat. This is the 
Oy in which whatever is wanting to him to make him a 
divine being is concentrated. But it is nothing more than 
oy. The assertion in ver. 62 refers to the fact of the na- 
ture of man being in the image of God, and especially to 
the spirit breathed into him from God; ver. 6b, to his god- 
like position as ruler in accordance with this his participa- 
tion in the divine nature: honore ac decore coronasti eum. 
“13> is the manifestation of glory described from the side 
of its weightiness and fulness; “\n (cf. 17, 717) from the 
side of its far resounding announcement of itself (vid. on 
Job xxxix. 20); 77 from the side of its brilliancy, majesty, 
and beauty. 77) =n, xcvi. 6, or also 7 “WN W2D 77, cxlv. 
5, 18 the appellation of the divine dozxa, with the image of 
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which mar is adorned as with a regal crown. The preceding 
fut. consec. also stamps %776yM and mown as historical 
retrospects. The next strophe unfolds the regal glory of 
man: he is the lord of all things, the lord of all earthly 
creatures. 

Vers. 7—9. Man is a king, and not a king without 
territory; the world around, with the works of creative wis- 
dom which fill it, is his kingdom. The words “put under 
his feet” sound like a paraphrase of the 77) in Gen. i. 26, 
28. 53 is unlimited, as in Job xiii. 1, xlii. 2, Isa. xliv. 24. 
But the expansion of the expression in vers. 8, 9 extends 
only to the earth, and is limited even there to the different 
classes of creatures in the regions of land, air, and water. 
The poet is enthusiastic in his survey of this province of 
man’s dominion. And his lofty poetic language corresponds to 
this enthusiasm. The enumeration begins with the domestic 
animals and passes on from these to the wild beasts — to- 
gether the creatures that dwell on terra firma. F3¥ (xI¥ 


Num. xxxii. 24) from 78 (82y) id (tus), as also ,la 
fut. 0., proliferum esse is, in poetry, equivalent to |Ny, which 
is otherwise the usual name for small cattle. orpdy (in 
Aramaic, as the name of the letter shews, a prose word) i 18 
in Hebrew poetically equivalent to 3p2; the oxen which 
willingly accommodate themselves to the service of man, 
especially of the husbandman, are so called from "5x to 
yield to. Wild animals, which in prose are called YIND OA, 
(77%) here bear the poetical name "iv NYo2, as in Joel ii. 
22, cf. i. 20, 1 Sam. xvii. 44. wy (in pause “W) 1 is the primitive 
form of mw, which is not declined, and has thereby obtained 
a collective signification. From the land animals the descrip- 
tion passes on to the fowls of the air and the fishes of the 
water. 7{5y is the softer word, instead of Hy; and Dv is 
used without the art. according to poetical usage, whereas 
Ox without the arf. would have sounded too scanty and 
not sufficiently measured. In connection with Om) the ar- 
ticle may be again omitted, just as with Ow. 72) is a col- 
lective participle. If the following were intended: he (or: 

since he), viz. man, passes through the paths of the sea 
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(Bottcher, Cassel, and even Aben-Ezra and Kimchi), then 
it would not have been expressed in such a monostich, and 
in a form so liable to lead one astray. The words may be 
a comprehensive designation of that portion of the animal 
kingdom which is found in the sea; and this also intended 
to include all from the smallest worm to the giganticlevia- 
than: éxnéca novtorépovg mapemotetBovar xeAsdBous (Apollin- 
aris). If man thus rules over every living thing that is round 
about him from the nearest to the most remote, even that 
which is apparently the most untameable: then it is clear 
that every lifeless created. thing in his vicinity must serve 
him as its king. The poet regards man in the light of the 
purpose for which he was created. 

Ver. 10. He has now Fp arene what he expressed 
in ver. 2, that the name of Jahxe whose glory is reflected 
by the heavens, is also glorious Qn earth. Thus, then, he 
can as a conclusion repeat the thought with which he began, 
in a wider and more comprehensive meaning, and weave 
his Psalm together, as it were, into a\wreath. 


It is just this Psalm, of which one 
expected it, that is frequently quoted in the 
and applied to the Messiah. Indeed Jesus’ 
Himself by 6 vids tod dvdpwnov, however far if may refer 
back to the Old Testament Scriptures, leans no less upon 
this Psalm than upon Dan. vii. 13. The use the: writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. ii. 6—8) makes ‘of vers. 
5—7 of this Psalm shews us how the New Testarent 4p- 
plication to the Messiah is effected. The psalmist “egards 
man as one who glorifies God and as a prince created ¢.404. 
The deformation of this position by sin he leaves unhed¢d. 
But both sides of the mode of regarding it are warrgted. 
On the one hand, we see that which man has becon? »Y 
creation still in operation even in his present states o3 thé 
other hand, we see it distorted and stunted. If we com} 
what the Psalm says with this shady side of the realty: 
from which side it is incongruous with the end of m3 
creation, then the song which treats of the man of the pt 
sent becomes a prcphecy of the man of the future. The 


\ 
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Psalm undergoes this metamorphosis in the New Testament 
consciousness, which looks more to the loss than to that 
which remains of the original. In fact, the centre of the New 
Testament consciousness is Jesus the Restorer of that which 
is lost. The dominion of the world lost to fallen man, and 
only retained by him in a ruined condition, is allotted to 
mankind, when redeemed by Him, in fuller and more perfect 
reality. This dominion is not yet in the actual possession 
of mankind, but in the person of Jesus it now sits enthroned 
at the right hand of God. In Him the idea of humanity is 
transcendently realised, #. e. according to a very much 
higher standard than that laid down when the world was 
founded. He has entered into the state — only a little 
(Bpays tt) beneath the angels — of created humanity for a 
little while (Bpays w), in order to raise redeemed humanity 
above the angels. Everything (55) is really put under Him 
with just as little limitation as is expressed in this Psalm: 
not merely the animal kindom, not merely the world itself, 
but the universe with all the ruling powers in it, whether 
they be in subjection or in hostility to God, yea even the 
power of death (1 Cor. xv. 27, cf. Ephes. i. 22). Moreover, 
by redemption, more than heretofore, the confession which 
comes from the mouth of little children is become a bulwark 
founded of God, in order that against it the resistance of 
the opponents of revelation may be broken. We have an 
example of this in Mat. xxi. 16, where our Lord points the 
pharisees and scribes, who are enraged at the Hosanna of 
the children, to Ps. viii. 3. Redemption demands of man, 
before everything else, that he should become as a little 
child, and reveals its mysteries to infants, which are hidden 
from the wise and intelligent. Thus, therefore, it is pxpot 
xat vyjttot, whose tongue is loosed by the Spirit of God, who 
are to put to shame the unbelieving; and all that this Psalm 
says of the man of the present becomes in the light of the 
New Testament in its relation to the history of redemption, 
& prophecy of the Son of man xav 2oyyv, and of the new 
humanity. 
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PSALM IX. 


UYMN TO THE RIGHTEOUS JUDGE AFTER A DEFEAT OF 


HOSTILE PEOPLES. 


2 x I WILL give thanks to Jahve with my whole heart, 


X 


I will recount all Thy marvellous works — 


8 ~ I will be glad and rejoice in Thee, 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Ss 
2 


ae 


—f 


a? 


—@ 


rn 


I will sing praise to Thy name, O Most High! 


When mine enemies turned back, 

When they fell and perished before Thine angry face. 
For Thou hast maintained my right and my cause, 
Thou hast sat down on the throne, a righteous Judge. 


Thou didst rebuke peoples, Thou didst destroy the 
wicked, . 

Their name didst Thou blot out for ever and ever. 

The enemy are perished, perpetual ruins; 

And cities hast Thou rooted out, effaced is their very 
memory. 


But Jahve sits enthroned for ever, 

He hath set His throne for judgment. 

And He shall judge the earth in righteousness, 

He shall minister judgment to the nations in up- 
rightness. 


So will Jahve be a stronghold to the oppressed, 

A stronghold in times of trouble; 

Thus shall they trust in Thee who know Thy name, 

Because Thou hast not forsaken them who ask after 
Thee, Jallve! 


Sing praises to Jahve, who dwelleth in Zion, 
Declare among the peoples His deeds; 

That the Avenger of blood hath remembered them, 
He hath not forgotten the cry of the sufferer. 


“Have mercy upon me, O Jahve; behold mine affliction 
from them that hate me, 
“My lifter-up from the gates of death, 
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15 ‘That I may tell all Thy praise, 
“That in the gates of the daughter of Zion I may re- 
joice in Thy salvation!” 


16 ~ The peoples have sunk down in the pit they have 
made, 
In the net, that they hid, were their own feet taken. 
W  Jahve hath made Himself known: He hath executed 
judgment, 
Snaring the wicked in the work of his own hands. 
(Stringed Instruments, Sela.) 


Yea back to Hades must the wicked return, 

All the heathen, that forget God. 

19 For the poor shall not always be forgotten, 

The hope of the afflicted is (not) perished for ever. 


20 p Arise, Jahve, let not mortal man be defiant, 
Let the heathen be judged in Thy sight! 
21 Put them in fear, O Jahve, 
Let the heathen know they are mortals! (Sela). 


18 


B 


Just as Ps. vii. is placed after Ps. vi. as exemplifying 
it, so Ps. ix. follows Ps. viii. as an illustration of the glori- 
fying of the divine name on earth. And what a beautiful 
idea it is that Ps. viii., the Psalm which celebrates Jahve’s 
name as being glorious in the earth, is introduced between 
a Psalm that closes with the words “I will sing of the name 
of Jahve, the Most High” (vii. 18) and one which begins: “I 
will sing of Thy name, O Most High!” (ix. 3). 

The LXX. translates the inscription }25 mony by dnép 
tv xpuptwv tod viod (Vulg. pro occultis filii) as though it were 
miooy~Sy. Luther’s rendering is still bolder: of beautiful 
(perhaps properly : lily - white) youth. Both renderings are 
opposed to the text, in which Sy occurs only once. The 
Targum understands j2 of the duellist Goliath (= 01327 wx); 
and some of the Rabbis regard }2 even as a transposition 
of 5>9: on the death of Nabal. Hengstenberg has revived 
this view, regarding 52) as a collective designation of all 
Nabal-like fools. All these and other curious conceits arise 
from the erroneous idea that these words are an inscription 
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referring to the contents of the Psalm. But, on the contrary, 
they indicate the tune or melody, and that by means of the 
familiar words of the song, — perhaps some popular song,— 
with which this air had become most intimately associated. 
At the end of Ps. xlviii. this indication of the air is simply 
expressed by mio~>y. The view of the Jewish expositors, who 
refer ja? to the musician }2 mentioned in 1 Chron. xv. 18, 
has, therefore, some probability in its favour. But this name 
excites critical suspicion. Why may not a well-known song 
have begun j29 mio “dying (is) to the son”..., or (if one is 
inclined to depart from the pointing, although there is 
nothing to render this suspicious) 12? ms “Death makes 
white” ? 

Even Hitzig does not allow himself to be misled as to 
the ancient Davidic origin of Ps. ix. and x. by the fact of 
their having an alphabetical arrangement. These two Psalms 
have the honour of being ranked among the thirteen Psalms 
which are acknowledged by him to be genuine Davidic Psalms. 
Thus, therefore, the alphabetical arrangement found in 
other Psalms cannot, in itself, bring us down to “the times 
of poetic trifling and degenerated taste.” Nor can the free- 
dom, with which the alphabetical arrangement is handled 
in Ps. ix. and x. be regarded as an indication of an 
earlier antiquity than these times. For the Old Testament 
poets, even in other instances, do not allow themselves to 
be fettered by forms of this character (vid. on Ps. cxlv., 
cf. on xlii. 2); and the fact, that in Ps.ix. x. the alphabetical 
arrangement is not fully carried out, is accounted for other- 
wise than by the license in which David, in distinction from 
later poets, indulged. In reality this pair of Psalms shews, 
that even David was given to acrostic composition. And 
why should he not be? Even among the Romans, Ennius 
(Cicero, De Divin. ii. 54 § 111), who belongs not to the 
leaden, but to the iron age, out of which the golden age first 
developed itself, composed in acrostics. And our oldest 
Germanic epics are clothed in the garb of alliteration, 
which Vilmar calls the most characteristic and most elevated 
style that the poetic spirit of our nation has created. More- 
over, the alphabetical form is adapted to the common people, 
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as is evident from Augustine’s Retract. i. 20. It is not a 
paltry substitute for the departed poetic spirit, not merely 
an accessory to please the eye, an outward embellishment 
— it is in itself indicative of mental power. The didactic 
poet regards the array of the linguistic elements as the steps 
by which he leads his pupils up into the sanctuary of wisdom, 
or as the many-celled casket in which he stores the pearls 
of the teachings of his wisdom. The lyric writer regards it 
as the keys on which he strikes every note, in order to give 
the fullest expression to his feelings, Even the prophet does 
not disdain to allow the order of the letters to exert an in- 
fluence over the course of his thoughts, as we see from 
Nah. i. 3—7.* Therefore, when among the nine** alphabet- 
ical Psalms (ix. x. xxv. xxxiv. xxxvii. cxi. cxil. cxix. cxlv.) 
four bear the inscription 375 (ix. xxv. xxxiv. cxlv.), we shall 
not at once regard them as non-Davidic just because they 
indicate an alphabetical plan which is more or less fully 
carried out. 

This is not the place to speak of the relation of the 
anonymous Ps. x. to Ps. ix., since Ps. ix. is not in any way 
wanting in internal roundness and finish. It is thoroughly 
hymnic. The idea that ver. 14 passes from thanksgiving 
into supplication rests on a misinterpretation, as we shall 
presently see. This Psalm is a thoroughly national song of 
thanksgiving for victory by David, belonging to the time 
when Jahve was already enthroned on Zion, and therefore, 
to the time after the ark was brought home. Was it com- 
posed after the triumphant termination of the Syro-Ammo- 
nitish war? — The judgment of extermination already 
executed, ix. 8 sq., harmonises with what is recorded in 2 
Sam. xii. 31; and the 03, who are actually living within 
the borders of Israel, appear to be Philistines according to 
the annalistic passage about the Philistine feuds, 2 Sam. xxi. 
15 sqq., cf. vili. 1 in connection with 1 Sam. xiii. 6. 


* This observation is due to Pastor Frohnmeyer of Wirtemberg. 
** The Psallerium Brunonis (ed. by Cochleus, 1533) overlooks Ps. ix. 
x., reckoning only seven alphabetical Psalms. 
VOL. I. 11 


Vers. 2—3. In this first strophe of the Psalm, which 
is laid out in tetrastichs, — the normative strophe, — the 
alphabetical form is carried out in the fullest possible way: 
we have four lines, each of which begins with x. It is the 
prelude of the song. The poet rouses himself up to a joyful 
utterance of Jahve’s praise. With his whole heart (cxxxviii. 
1), i.e. all his powers of mind and soul as centred in his 
heart taking part in the act, will he thankfully andintelli- 
gently confess God, and declare His wondrous acts which 
exceed human desire and comprehension (xxvi. 7); he will 
rejoice and be glad in Jahve, as the ground of his rejoicing 
and as the sphere of his joy; and with voice and with harp 
he will sing of the name of the Most High. ;poy is not an 
attributive of the name of God (Hitz.: Thine exalted name), 
but, as it is everywhere from Gen. xiv. 18—22 onward (e. g. 
xcvii. 9), an attributive name of God. As an attributive to 
au one would expect to find Won. 

Vers. 4—5. The call upon himself to thanksgiving 
sounds forth, and the 3-strophe continues it by expressing the 
ground of it. The preposition > in this instance expresses 
both the time and the reason together (as in Ixxvi. 10, 2 
Chron. xxviii. 6); in Latin it is recedentibus hostibus meis 
retro. “‘Ms serves to strengthen the notion of being driven 
back, as in lvi. 10, cf. xliv. 11; and just as, in Latin, verbs 
compounded of re are strengthened by retro. In ver. 45 
finite verbs take the place of the infinitive construct; here 
we have /utt. with a present signification, just as in 2 Chron. 
xvi. 7 we find a pret. intended as perfect. For the rendering 
which Hitzig adopts: When mine enemies retreat backwards, 
they stumble... is opposed both by the absence of any 
syntactic indication in ver. 4b of an apodosis (cf. xxvii. 2); 
and also bythe fact that 15v/>) is well adapted to be a continua- 
tion of the description of ‘SINN aiw (cf. John xviii. 6), but 
is tame as & principal clause ‘to the definitive clause 2w2 
IMs 134N. Moreover, simx does not signify backwards (which 
would rather be m27hN [Gen. ix. 23, 1 Sam. iv. 18]), but 
back, or into the rear. The y of 950 1s the y9 of the cause, 
whence the action proceeds. What is intended is God’s angry 
countenance, the look of which sets his enemies on fire ag 
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if they were fuel (xxi. 10), in antithesis to God’s counten- 
ance as beaming with the light of His love. Now, while 
this is taking place, and because of its taking place, will he 
sing praise to God. From ver. 2 we see that the Psalm is 
composed directly after the victory and while the destruc- 
tive consequences of it to the vanquished are still in opera- 
tion. David sees in it all an act of Jahve’s judicial power. 
To execute any one’s right, own (Mic. vii. 9), to bring to 
an issue any one’s suit or lawful demand, p% (cxl. 13), is 
equivalent to: to assist him and his good cause in securing 
their right. The phrases are also used in a judicial sense 
without the suffix. The genitive object after these principal 
words never denotes the person against whom, but the per- 
son on whose behalf, the third party steps forward with his 
judicial authority. Jahve has seated Himself upon His judg- 
ment-seat as a judge of righteousness (as in Jer. xi. 20), 
i.e. aS & judge whose judicial mode of procedure is righteous- 
ness, justice,* and has decided in his favour. In 5 aw (as 
in cxxxii. 11), which is distinguished in this respect from 2 
Sy (xlvii. 9), the idea of motion, considére, comes prominently 
forward. 

Vers. 6—7. The strophe with 3, which is perhaps in- 
tended to represent “ and 7 as well, continues the confirma- 
tion of the cause for thanksgiving laid down in ver. 4. He 
does not celebrate the judicial act of God on his behalf, 
which he has just experienced, alone, but in connection with, 
and, as it were, as the sum of many others which have pre- 
ceded it. If this is the case, then in ver. 6 beside the Am- 
monites one may at the same time (with Hengstenb.) think 
of the Amalekites (1 Sam. viii. 12), who had been threatened 
since the time of Moses with a “blotting out of their re- 
membrance” (Ex. xvii. 14, Deut. xxv. 19, cf. Num. xxiv. 20). 
The divine threatening is the word of omnipotence which 
detroys in distinction from the word of omnipotence that 


® Also Prov. viii. 16 is probably to be read PI¥ 'O2e~53, with Norzi, 
according to the Targum, Syriac version, and old Codices; at any rate 
this is an old various reading, and one in accordance with the sense, 
side by side with yoN DDT 5p. 
11° 
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creates. yw in close connection with O%{3 is individualising, 
cf. ver. 18 with vers. 16,17. "isa sharpened pausal form 
for Wi, the Pathach going into a Segol (\up nb); perhaps 
it is in order to avoid the threefold a-sound in yy Od 
(Nagelsbach § 8 eztr.). In ver. 7 >{x7 (with Azla legarme) 
appears to be a vocative. In that case Mu/n3 ought also to 
be addressed to the enemy. But if it be interpreted: °Thou 
hast destroyed thine own cities, their memorial is perished’, 
destroyed, viz. at the challenge of Israel, then the thought is 
forced; and if we render it: “the cities, which thou hast des- 
troyed, perished is the remembrance of them”, #. e. one no lon- 
ger thinks of thine acts of conquest, then we have a thought 
that is in itself awkward and one that finds no support in 
any of the numerous parallels which speak of a blotting out 
and leaving no trace behind. But, moreover, in both these 
interpretations the fact that O D1 is strengthened by nan 
is lost sight of, and the twofold masculine mm OQ 7st 1s re- 
ferred to Oy (which is carelessly done by most expositors), 
whereas y, with but few exceptions, is feminine; consequently 
mon O72, so far as this is not absolutely impossible, must 
be referred to the enemies themselves (cf. xxxiv. 17, cix. 15). 
ayn might more readily be nom. absol.: “the enemy — it is 
at end for ever with his destructions”, but M29n never has 
an active but always only a neuter signification; or: “the 
enemy — ruins are finished for ever”, but the signification 
to be destroyed is more natural for Oxmthan to be completed, 
when it is used of ruine. Moreover, in connection with both 
these renderings the retrospective pronoun (yMj27M) is want- 
ing, and this is also the case with the reading miain (LXX., 

Vulg., Syr.), which leaves it uncertain whose swords are 
meant. But why may we not rather connect 3nNNn at once 
with 39M as subject? In other instances 1M is also joined 
to a singular collective subject, e.g. Isa. xvi. 4; here it pre- 
cedes, like 29NT in Judg. xx. 37. nyip Minin is a nominative 
of the product, corresponding to the factitive object with 
verbs of making: the enemies are destroyed as ruins for 
ever, i. e. so that they are become ruins; or, more in accord- 
ance with the accentuation: the enemy, destroyed as ruins 
are they for ever. With respect to what follows the accen- 
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tuation also contains hints worthy of our attention. It does 
not take Awn) (with the regular Pathach by Athnach after 
Olewejored, vid. onii. 7) as a relative clause, and consequently 
does not require 7n O21 to be referred back to ony. 
We interpret the passage thus: and cities (viz. such as 
were hostile) thou hast destroyed (wm) evellere, exstirpare), 
perished is their (the enemies’) memorial. Thus it also now 
eee intelligible, why 07531, according to the rule Ges. 
§ 121, 3, is so remarkably strengthened by the addition of 
non (cf. Num. xiv. 32, 1 Sam. xx. 42, Prov. xxii. 19, xxiii. 
15, Ezek. xxxiv. 11). Hupfeld, whose interpretation is exactly 
the same as ours, thinks it might perhaps be the enemies 
themselves and the cities set over against one another. But 
the contrast follows in ver. 8: their, even their memorial is 
perished, while on the contrary Jahve endures for ever and 
is enthroned as judge. This contrast also retrospectively 
gives support to the explanation, that On21 refers not to the 
cities, but to .4KNN as a collective. With this interpretation 
of ver. 7 we have no occasion to read MyM OI (Targ.), 
nor 7YNY 731 (Paul., Hitz.). The latter is strongly com- 
mended by Job xi. 20, cf. Jer. x. 2; but still it is not quite 
admissible, since 21 here is not subjective (their own re- 
membrance) but objective (remembrance of them). But may 
not oy perhaps here, as in cxxxix. 20, mean zealots = ad- 
versaries (from “yy fervere, zelare)? We reply in the nega- 
tive, because the Psalm bears neither an Aramaising nor a 
North Palestinian impress. Even in connection with this 
meaning, the harshness of the Oy without any suffix would 
still remain. But, that the cities that are, as it were, plucked up 
by the root are cities of the enemy, is evident from the context. 
Vers. 8—9. Without a trace even of the remembrance of 
them the enemies are destroyed, while on the other hand 
Jahve endureth for ever. This strophe is the continuation 
of the preceding with the most intimate connnection of con- 
trast (just as the 3-strophe expresses the ground for what 
is said in the preceding strophe). The verb 2w) has not the 
general signification “to remain” here (like "y to endure), 
but just the same meaning as in xxix. 10. Everything that 
is opposed to Him comes to a terrible end, whereas He sits, 
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or (which the /ut. implies) abides, enthroned for ever, and 
that as Judge: He hath prepared His throne for the purpose 
of judgment. This same God, who has just given proof that 
He lives and reigns, will by and bye judge the nations still 
more comprehensively, strictly, and impartially. Sam, a 
word exclusively poetic and always without the article, 
signifies first (in distinction from yyy the body of the earth 
and ms the covering or soil of the earth) the fertile (from 
$2) surface of the globe, the olxovuévy. It is the last Judg- 
ment, of which all preceding judgments are harbingers and 
pledges, that is intended. In later Psalms this Davidic utter- 
ance concerning the future is repeated. 

Vers. 10—11. Thus judging the nations Jahve shews 
Himself to be, as a second }-strophe says, the refuge and 
help of His own. The voluntative with Waw of sequence 
expresses that which the poet desires for his own sake and 
for the sake of the result mentioned in ver. 11. 33¥n, a high, 
steep place, where one is removed from danger, is a figure 
familiar to David from the experiences of his time of per- 
secution. "7 (in pause 7%) is properly one who is crushed 
(from 433 = XD", M37 to crush, break in pieces, pp% to pul- 
verize), therefore one who is overwhelmed to the extreme, 
even to being completely crushed. The parallel is 7733 niny> 
with the datival 5 (as probably also in x. 1). niny from ny 
(time, and then both continuance, Ixxxi. 16, and condition) 
signifies the public relations of the time, or even the vicis- 
situdes of private life, xxxi. 16; and n7¥> is not M734 with 
2 (Béttch.), which gives an expression that is meaninglessly 
minute (“for times in the need”), but one word, formed from 
733 (to cut off, Arab. to see, prop. to discern keenly), just 
like nwp2 from wp, prop. a cutting off, or being cut off, 
é. e. either restraint, especially motionlessness (= M782, Jer. 
xvii. 8, plur. MMB Jer. xiv. 1), or distress, in which the 
prospect of deliverance is cut off. Since God is a final refuge 
for such circumstances of hopelessness in life, ¢. e. for those 
who are in such circumstances, the confidence of His people 
is strengthened, refreshed, and quickened. They who know 
His name, to them He has now revealed its character fully, 
and that by rlis acts; and they who inquire after Him, or 
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trouble and concern themselves about Him (this is what 
vw)" signifies in distinction from wp), have now experienced 
that He also does not forget them, but makes Himself known 
to them in the fulness of His power and mercy. 

Vers. 12—13. Thus then the 1-strophe summons to the 
praise of this God who has done, and will still do, such things. 
The summons contains a moral claim, and therefore applies 
to all, and to each one individually. Jahve, who is to be 
praised everywhere and by every one, is called ;¥ au, which 
aoes not mean: He who sits enthroned in Zion, but He who 
inhabiteth Zion, Ges. § 138, 1. Such is the name by which 
He is called since the time when His earthly throne, the ark, 
was fixed on the castle hill of Jerusalem, Ixxvi. 3. It is the 
epithet applied to Him during the period of the typical 
kingship of promise. That Jahve’s salvation shall be pro- 
claimed from Zion to all the world, even outside Israel, for 
their salvation, is, as we see here and elsewhere, an idea 
which throbs with life even in the Davidic Psalms; later 
prophecy beholds its realisation in its wider connections with 
the history of the future. That which shall be proclaimed to 
the nations is called yaiondy, a designation which the magnalia 
Det have obtained in the Psalms and the prophets since the 
time of Hannah’s song, 1 Sam. ii. 3 (from 55y, root dy, to 
come over or upon anything, to influence a person or a thing, 
as it were, from above, to subject them to one’s energy, to 
act upon them). 

With 15, quod, in ver. 13, the subject of the proclamation 
of salvation is unfolded as to its substance. The prett. state 
that which is really past; for that which God has done is the 
assumption that forms the basis of the discourse in praise 
of God on account of His mighty acts. They consist in 
avenging and rescuing His persecuted church, — persecut2d 
even to martyrdom. The omix, standing by way of emphasis 
before its verb, refers to those who are mentioned afterwards 
(cf. ver. 21): the Chethib calls them oO)y, the Keri oniy. 
Both words alternate elsewhere also, the Keri at one time 
placing the latter, at another the former, in the place of the 
one that stands in the text. They are both referable to may 
to bend (to bring low, Isa. xxv. 5). The neuter signification 
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of the verb may = wy, ie fut. o., underlies the noun 13y (cf. 
ow), for which in Num. xii. 3 there is a Keri yyy with an 
incorrect Jod (like >u' Job xxi. 23). This is manifest from 
the substantive may, which does not signify affliction, but 
passiveness, #. e. humility and gentleness; and the noun %3y 
is passive, and therefore does not, like 1p, signify one who 
is lowly-minded, in a state of M):y, but one who is bowed 
down by afflictions, 3y. But because the twin virtues denoted 
by Mayare acquired in the school of affliction, there comes 
to be connected with %3y — but only secondarily — the 
notion of that moral and spiritual condition which is aimed 
at by dispensations of affliction, and is joined with a suffer- 
ing life, rather than with one of worldly happiness and pros- 
perity, — a condition which, as Num. xii. 3 shews, is pro- 
perly described by wy (tanewwds and xpais). It shall be 
proclaimed beyond Israel, even among the nations, that the 
Avenger of blood, O07 w7%, thinks of them (His ov/75), and 
has been as earnest in His concern for them as they in theirs 
for Him. O27 always signifies human blood that is shed 
by violence and unnaturally; the plur. is the plural of the 
product discussed by Dietrich, Abhandl. S. 40. wy to de- 
mand back from any one that which he has destroyed, and 
therefore to demand a reckoning, indemnification, satisface 
tion for it, Gen. ix. 5, then absolutely to punish, 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 22. 

Vers. 14—15. To take this strophe as a prayer of David 
at the present time, is to destroy the unity and hymnic 
character of the Psalm, since that which is here put in the 
form of prayer appears in what has preceded and in what 
follows as something he has experienced. The strophe 
represents to us how the O»3y (3p) cried to Jahve before 
the deliverance now experienced. Instead of the form 337 
used everywhere else the resolved, and as it were tremulous, 
form 13337 is designedly chosen. According toa better attested 
reading it is 33m (Pathach with Gaja in the first syllable), 
which is regarded by Chajug and others as the imper. Piel, 
but more correctly (Ewald § 251, c) as the imper. Kal from 
the intransitive imperative form }3n. *2DiI0 1s the vocative, 
cf. xvii. 7. The gates of death, i. e. the gates of the realm 
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of the dead (>'xv/, Isa. xxxviii. 10), are in the deep; he who 
is in peril of death is said to have sunk down to them; he 
who is snatched from peril of death is lifted up, so that they 
do not swallow him up and close behind him. The church, 
already very near to the gates of death, cried to the God 
who can snatch from death. Its final purpose in connection 
with such deliverance is that it may glorify God. The form 
rn is sing. with a plural suffix just like smxiw Ezek. 
xxxv. 11, now Ezra ix. 15. The punctuists maintained (as 
THY im ‘Isa. xlvii. 13 shews) the possibility of a plural in- 
flexion of a collective singular. In antithesis to the gates 
of death, which are represented as beneath the ground, we 
have the gates of the daughter of Zion standing on high. 
Wty is gen. appositionis (Ges. § 116, 5). The daughter of Zion 
(Zion itself) is the church in its childlike, bride-like, and 
conjugal relation to Jahve. In the gates of the daughter of 
Zion is equivalent to: before all God’s people, cxvi. 14. For 
the gates are the places of public resort and business. At 
this period the Old Testament mind knew nothing of the 
songs of praise of the redeemed in heaven. On the other 
side of the grave is the silence of death. If the church desires 
to praise God, it must continue in life and not die. 

Vers. 16—17. And, as this t-strophe says, the church 
is able to praise God; for it is rescued from death, and those 
who desired that death might overtake it, have fallen a prey 
to death themselves. Having interpreted the nm-strophe as 
the representation of the earlier O».y mpvy we have no need 
to supply dicendo or dicturus, as Seb. Schmidt does, before 
this strophe, but it continues the prett. preceding the n- 
strophe, which celebrate that which has just been experienced. 
The verb yao (root 30, whence also 52%) signifies originally 
to press upon anything with anything flat, to be pressed 
into, then, as here and in lxix. 3, 15, to aint In. 330% 
(pausal form in connection with Mugrash) in the parallel 
member of the verse corresponds to the attributive wwy (ef. 
byp:, vii. 16). The union of the epicene 1 with ne by 
Makkeph proceeds from the view, that 1 is demonstrative as 
in xii. 8: the net there (which they have hidden). The panc- 
tuation, it is true, recognises a relative %, xvii. 9, Ixviii. 29, 
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but it mostly takes it as demonstrative, inasmuch as it con- 
nects it closely with the preceding noun, either by Makkeph 
(xxxii. 8, lxii. 12, cxlii. 4, cxlili. 8) or by marking the noun 
with a conjunctive accent (x. 2, xxx. 5, cxxxii. 12). The 
verb 125 (Arabic to hang on, adhere to, IV. to hold fast to) 
has the signification of seizing and catching in Hebrew. 

In ver. 17 Ben Naphtali points yj) with a: Jahve is 
known (part. Niph.); Ben Asher y7\3, Jahve has made Him- 
self known (3 pers. pret. Niph. in a reflexive signification, as 
in Ezek.xxxviil.23). The readings of Ben Asher have become 
the textus receptus. That by which Jahve has made Himself 
known is stated immediately : He has executed judgment or 
right, by ensnaring the evil-doer (yw, as in ver. 6) in his 
own craftily planned work designed for the destruction of 
Israel. Thus Gussetius has already interpreted it. w{3 is 
part. Kal from wip). If it were part. Niph. from w/)2) the e, 
which occurs elsewhere only in a few yy verbs, as 0103 lique- 
factus, would be without an example. But it is not to be 
translated, with Ges. and Hengst.: “the wicked is snared in 
the work of his own hands”, in which case it would have to 
be pointed w/p}s (3 pret. Niph.), as in the old versions. Jahve 
is the subject, and the suffix refers to the evil-doer. The 
thought is the same as in Job xxxiv. 11, Isa. i. 31. This 
figure of the net, nw (from wu capere), is peculiar to the 
Psalms that are inscribed 31715. The music, and in fact, as 
the combination m5p jan indicates, the playing of the stringed 
instruments (xcii. 4), increases here; or the music is increased 
after a solo of the stringed instruments. The song here soars 
aloft to the climax of triumph. 

Vers. 18—19. Just as in vers. 8 sqq. the prospect of a 
final universal judgment was opened up by Jahve’s act of 
judgment experienced in the present, so here the grateful 
restrospect of what has just happened passes over into a 
confident contemplation of the future, which is thereby gua- 
ranteed. The LXX. translates :3w by a&xostpapyzwsay, Jer. 
convertantur, a meaning which it may have (cf. e. g. 2 Chron. 
Xvill. 25); but why should it not be é4vactpayytwoav, or rather: 
dvastpapyoovtat, since ver. 19 shews that ver. 18 is not a wish 
but a prospect of that which is sure to come to pass? To 
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be resolved into dust again, to sink away into nothing (re- 
dactio in pulverem, in nihilum) is man’s return to his original 
condition, — man who was formed from the dust, who was 
called into being out of nothing. To die is to return to the 
dust, civ. 29, cf. Gen. iii. 19, and here it is called the return 
to Sheél, as in Job xxx. 23 to death, and in xc. 3 to atoms, 
inasmuch as the state of shadowy existence in Hades, the 
condition of worn out life, the state of decay is to a certain 
extent the renewal (Repristination) of that which man was 
before he came into being. As to outward form mine? may 
be compared with myer? i in Ixxx. 3; the 5 in both instances 
is that of the direction or aim, and might very well come 
before PANY, because this form of the word may signify both 
év g8ou and etc géou (cf. m2a20 Jer. xxvii. 16). R. Abba ben 
Zabda, in Genesis Rabba cap. 50, explains the double sign of 
the direction as giving intensity to it: in imum ambitum orci. 
The heathen receive the epithet of ory row (which is more 
neuter than n>W, 1. 22); for God has not left them without 
a witness of Himself, that they could not know of Him, their 
alienation from God is a forgetfulness of Him, the guilt of 
which they have incurred themselves, and from which they 
are to turn to God (Isa. xix. 22). But because they do not 
do this, and even rise up in hostility against the nation and 
the God of the revelation that unfolds the plan of redemp- 
tion, they will be obliged to return to the earth, and in fact 
to Hades, in order that the persecuted church may obtain 
its longed for peace and its promised dominion. Jahve will 
at last acknowledge this ecclesia pressa; and although its 
hope seems likely to perish, inasmuch as it remains again 
and again unfulfilled, nevertheless it will not always con- 
tinue thus. The strongly accented 5 rules both members 
of ver. 19, as in xxxv. 19, xxxviii. 2, and also frequently 
elsewhere (Ewald § 351, ay. {PIN; from max to wish, is one 
eager to obtain anything = & needy person. The Arabic 


3, which means the very opposite, and according to which 
it would mean “one who restrains himself”, vis. because he 
is obliged to, must be left out of consideration. 

Vers. 20—21. By reason of the act of judgment already 
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witnessed the prayer now becomes all the more confident in 
respect of the state of things which is still continually threat- 
ened. From » the poet takes a leap to p which, however, 
seems to be a substitute for the 9 which one would expect 
to find, since the following Psalm begins with 5. David’s 
moi (ili. 8, vil. 7) is taken from the lips of Moses, Num. 
x. 35. “Jahve arises, comes, appears” are kindred expres- 
sions in the Old Testament, all of which point to a final per- 
sonal appearing of God to take part in human history from 
which He has now, as it were, retired into a state of repose 
becoming invisible to human eyes. Hupfeld and others wrongly 
translate “let not man become strong®. The verb tly does 
not only mean to be or become strong, but also to feel strong, 
powerful, possessed of power, and to act accordingly, there- 
fore: to defy, lii. 9, like ty defiant, impudent (post-biblical 
my shamelessness). wi3x, as in 2 Chron. xiv. 10, is man, 
impotent in comparison with God, and frail in himself. The 
enemies of the church of God are not unfrequently designated 
by this name, which indicates the impotence of their pre- 
tended power (Isa. li. 7, 12). David prays that God may 
repress the arrogance of these defiant ones, by arising and 
manifesting Himself in all the greatness of His omnipotence, 
after His forbearance with them so long has seemed to them 
to be the result of impotence. He is to arise as the Judge 
of the world, judging the heathen, while they are compelled 
to appear before Him, and, as it were, defile before Him 
(38-5y), He is to lay m7 on them. If “razor” be the mean- 
ing it is equivocally expressed; and if, according to Isa. vii. 
20,we associate with it the idea of an ignominious rasure, 
or of throat-cutting, it is a figure unworthy of the passage. 
The signification master (LXX., Syr., Vulg., and Luther) 
rests upon the reading M7{9, which we do not with Thenius 
and others prefer to the traditional reading (even Jerome 
translates: pone, Domine, terrorem eis); for 17'0, which ac- 
cording to the Masora is instead of x vIn (like mb20 Hab. 
ili, 17 for x20), is perfectly appropriate. Hitzig ‘ objects 
that fear is not 4 thing which one lays upon any one; but 
ND means not merely fear, but an object, or as Hitzig hime 
self explains it in Mal. ii. 5 a “lever”, of fear. It is not meant 
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that God is to cause them to be overcome with terror (by), 
nor that He is to put terror into them (2), but that He is to 
make them (5 in no way differing from xxi. 4, cxl. 6, Job 
xiv. 13) an object of terror, from which to their dismay, as 
the wish is further expressed in ver. 21), they shall come to 
know (Hos. ix. 7) that they are mortal men. As in x. 12, 
xlix. 12, 1. 21, lxiv. 6, Gen. xii. 13, Job xxxv. 14, Amos v. 
12, Hos. vii. 2, sy, is followed by an only half indirect 
speech, without > or Wx. M20 has Dag. forte conj. accord- 
ing to the rule of the pny *Mx (concerning which vid. on lii. 
5), because it is erroneously regarded as an essential part 
of the text. 


PSALM X. 


PLAINTIVE AND SUPPLICATORY PRAYER UNDER THE PRESSURE 
OF HEATHENISH FOES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


15 WHY, Jahve, standest Thou afar off, 
Why hidest Thou Thyself in times of trouble!? 
2 Through the pride of the evil-doer the afflicted burneth 
with fear, 
They are taken in the plots which they have devised. 


8 For the evil-doer boasteth of his soul’s desire, 
And the covetous renounceth [and] despiseth Jahve. 
4 The evil-doer in his scornfulness —: “With nothing 
will He punish! 
There is no God! is the sum of his thoughts. 


5 Sure are his ways at all times; 
Far above are Thy judgments, out of his sight; 
All his adversaries, he puffeth at them. 


G He saith in his heart: with nothing shall I be moved, 
From one generation to another I am he to whom no 
misfortune comes. 
# Ofcursing is his mouth full, and of deceit and oppres- 
sion, 
Under his tongue is trouble and evil. 
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8 He sitteth in the lurking-places of the villages, 
In the secret corners doth he slay the innocent; 
His eyes, they lie in wait for the weak. 


9 He lieth in wait in the secret corner as a lion in his 
lair, 
Ile lieth in wait to carry off the afflicted, 
He carrieth off the afflicted, drawing him away in 
his net. 


10 He croucheth, he cowereth and there fall into his claws 
— the weak. 
11 He saith in his heart: “God hath forgotten, 
He hath hidden His face, He hath never seen.” 


12 7 Arise, Jahve; O God lift up Thine hand, 
Forget not the sufferer! 

13 Wherefore should the evil-doer blaspheme the Deity, 
Saying in his heart: Thou dost not punish?! 


14 5 Thou dost indeed see it; for Thou beholdest trouble 
and grief, to lay it in Thy hand; 
The weak committeth himself to Thee, 
Thou art the helper of the orphan. 


15 w Break Thou the arm of the evil-doer; 
And the wicked man — punish his evil-doing, that it 
may vanish before Thee! 
16 Jahve is King for ever and ever, 
The heathen are perished out of His land. 


17 - The desire of the sufferers hast Thou heard, Jahve, 
Thou didst establish their heart, didst cause Thine ear 
to hear, 
18 To obtain justice for the orphan and the oppressed, 
That man of the earth may no more terrrify. 


This Psalm and Ps. xxxiii. are the only ones that are 
anonymous in the First book of the Psalms. But Ps. x. has 
something peculiar about it. The LXX. gives it with Ps. ix. 
as one Psalm, and not without a certain amount of warrant 
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for so doing. Both are laid out in tetrastichs; only in the 
middle portion of Ps. x. some three line strophes are mixed 
with the four line. And assuming that the p-strophe, with 
which Ps. ix. closes, stands in the place of a 3-strophe which 
one would look for after the »-strophe, then Ps. x., be- 
ginning with 5, continues the order of the letters. At any 
rate it begins in the middle of the alphabet, whereas Ps. ix. 
begins at the beginning. It is true the 5-strophe is then 
followed by strophes without the letters that come next in 
order; but their number exactly corresponds to the letters 
between 5 and p, 3, ¥%, m with which the last four strophes 
of the Psalm begin, viz. six, corresponding to the letters n, 
3, 0, », B, ¥, which are not introduced acrostically. In ad- 
dition to this it is to be remarked that Ps. ix. and x. are 
most intimately related to one another by the occurrence 
of rare expressions, as 732 niny? and 33; by the use of 
words in the same sense, as witdN and 03; by striking thoughts, 
as “Jahve doth not forget” and “Arise”; and by similarities 
of style, as the use of the oratio directa instead of obliqua, 
ix. 21, x. 13. And yet it is impossible that the two Psalms 
should be only one. Notwithstanding all their community 
of character they are also radically different. Ps. ix. is a 
thanksgiving Psalm, Ps. x. is a supplicatory Psalm. In the 
latter the personality of the psalmist, which is prominent 
in the former, keeps entirely in the background. The ene- 
mies whose defeat Ps. ix. celebrates with thanksgiving and 
towards whose final removal it looks forward are 0°13, there- 
fore foreign foes; whereas in Ps. x. apostates and persecu- 
tors of his own nation stand in the foreground, and the 0») 
are only mentioned in the last two strophes. In their form 
also the two Psalms differ insofar as Ps. x. has no musical 
mark defining its use, and the tetrastich strophe structure 
of Ps. ix., as we have already observed, it not carried out 
with the same consistency in Ps. x. And is anything really 
wanting to the perfect unity of Ps. ix.? Ifit is connected with 
Ps. x. and they are read together uno tenore, then the latter 
becomes a tail-piece which disfigures the whole. There are 
only two things possible: Ps. x. is a pendant to Ps. ix. com- 
posed either by David himself, or by some other poet, and 
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closely allied to it by its continuance of the alphabetical 
order. But the possibility of the latter becomes very slight 
when we consider that Ps. x. is not inferior to Ps. ix. in the 
antiquity of the language and the characteristic nature of 
the thoughts. Accordingly the mutual coincidences point to 
the same author, and the two Psalms must be regarded as 
“two co-ordinate halves of one whole, which make a higher 
unity” (Hitz.). That hard, dull, and tersely laconic language 
of deep-seated indignation at moral abominations for which 
the language has, as it were, no one word, we detect also 
elsewhere in some Psalms of David and of his time, those 
Psalms, which we are accustomed to designate as Psalms 
written in the indignant style (in grollendem Stil). 


Vers. 1—2. The Psalm opens with the plaintive inquiry, 
why Jahve tarries in the deliverance of His oppressed people. 
It is not a complaining murmuring at the delay that is ex- 
pressed by the question, but an ardent desire that God may 
not delay to act as it becomes His nature and His promise. 
m9?) which belongs to both members of the sentence, has 
the accent on the ultima, as e. g. before Way in xxii. 2, and 
before AMIN in Ex. v. 22, in order that neither of the two 
gutturals, pointed with a, should be lost to the ear in rapid 
speaking (vid. on 111. 8, and Luzzatto onIsa. xi. 2, poy mm3).* 
For according to the primitive pronunciation (even before 
the Masoretic) it is to be read: lamah Adonaj; so that con- 
sequently 7 and & are coincident. The poet asks why in the 
present hopeless condition of affairs (on 7732 vid. on ix. 10) 
Jahve stands in the distance (pynn3, only here, instead of 
pinys), as an idle spectator, and why does He cover (mdyr 


* According to the Masora no? without Dag. is always Milra with 
the single exception of Job vii. 20, and 7? with Dag. is Milel; but, 
when the following closely connected word begins with one of the letters 
Prin it becomes Milra, with five exceptions, viz. xlix. 6, 1 Sam. xxviii. 
15, 2 Sam, xiv. 31 (three instances in which the guttural of the second 
word has the vowel :), and 2 Sam. ii. 22, and Jer. xv. 18. In the Baby- 
lonian system of pointing, “D2 is always written without Dag. and with 
the accent on the penultimate, vid. Pinsker, Einlei‘ung in das Babylonische 
hebraische Punktationssystem, 8, 182—184. 
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with orthophonic Dagesh, in order that it may not be pro- 
nounced DYN), viz. His eyes, so as not to see the desperate 
condition of His people, or also His ears (Lam. iii. 56) so 
as not to hear their supplication. For by the insolent treat- 
ment of the ungodly the poor burns with fear (Ges., Stier, 
Hupf. )s not vexation (Hengst.). The assault is a nupwots, 
1 Pet. iv, 12. The verb Pa which calls to mind npr, mupe- 
t6¢, 18 perhaps chosen with reference to the heat of feeling 
under oppression, which is the result of the persecution, of the 
(13) rope pA of the ungodly. There is no harshness in the 
transition from the singular to the plural, because yy and 
yw are individualising designations of two different classes 
of men. The subject to wemris the Ovly, and the subject 
to 124M is the OYW. The futures describe what usually 
takes place. Those who, apart from this, are afflicted are 
held ensnared in the crafty and malicious devices which the 
ungodly have contrived and plotted against them, without 
being able to disentangle themselves. The punctuation, 
which places Jarcha by %, mistakes the relative and inter- 
prets it: “in the plots there, which they have devised”. 
Vers. 3—4. The prominent features of the situation are 
supported by a detailed description. The prett. express 
those features of their character that have become a matter 
of actual experience. 55m, to praise aloud, generally with the 
accus., is here used with Sy of the thing which calls forth 
praise. Far from hiding the shameful desire or passion 
(cxii. 10) of his soul, he makes it an object and ground of 
high and sounding praise, imagining himself to be above 
all restraint human.or divine. Hupfeld translates wrongly: 
“and he blesses the plunderer, he blasphemes Jahve”. But 
the yw who persecutes the godly, is himself a yy3, a cove- 
tous or rapacious person; for such is the designation (else- 
where with yy3 Prov. i. 19, or 3m yya Hab. ii. 9) not merely 
of one who “cuts off” (eas), i. e. obtains unjust gain, by 


trading, but also by plunder, mAcovéxtys. The verb 7723 (here 

in connection with Mugrash, as in Num. xxiii. 20 with Tiphcha 

S72) never directly signifies maledicere in biblical Hebrew ns 

it does in the later Talmudic (whence Own M372 blasphemy, 

B. Sanhedrin 56a, and frequently), but to take leave of any 

one with a benediction, and then to bid farewell, to dismiss, 
VOL. | 12 
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to decline and abandon generally, Job i. 5, and frequently 
(cf. the word remercier, abdanken; and the phrase “das Zeit- 
liche segnen® — to depart this life). The declaration without 
a conjunction is climactic, like Isa. i. 4, Amos iv. 5, Jer. 
xv. 7. YN3, properly to prick, sting, is used of utter re- 
jection by word and deed.* Inver. 4, “the evil-doer accord- 
ing to his haughtiness” (cf. Prov. xvi. 18) is nom. absol., 
and ovT>x px wa-52 (contrary to the accentuation) is vir- 
tually the predicate to ynisie-93. This word, which denotes 
the intrigues of the ungodly, in ver. 2, has in this verse, the 


general meaning: thoughts (from On}, °)) to join, combine), 


but not without being easily associated with the secondary 
idea of that which is subtly devised. The whole texture of 
his thoughts is, ¢. e. proceeds from and tends towards the 
thought, that he (viz. Jahve, whom he does not like to name) 
will punish with nothing (52 the strongest form of subjective 
negation), that in fact there is no God at all. This second 
follows from the first; for to deny the existence of a living, 
acting, all-punishing (in one word: a personal) God, is 
equivalent to denying the existence of any real and true 
God whatever (Ewald). 

Ver. 5. This strophe, consisting of only three lines, 
describes his happiness which he allows nothing to disturb. 
The signification: to be lasting (prop. stiff, strong) is se- 
cured to the verb 5 (whence 5m) by Job xx. 21. He takes 
whatever ways he choses, they always lead to the desired 
end; he stands fast, he neither stumbles nor goes astray, 
ef. Jer. xii.1. The Chethib139" (1379) has no other meaning 
than that given to it by the Keri (cf. xxiv. 6, lviii. 8). What- 
ever might cast a cloud over his happiness does not trouble 
him: neither the judgments of God, which are removed high 
as the heavens out of his sight, and consequently do not 
disturb his conscience (cf. xxviii. 5, Isa. v. 12; and the op- 
posite, xviii. 23), nor his adversaries whom he bloweth upon 
contemptuously. OM is the predicate: altissime remota. 
And 3 ran, to breathe upon, does not in any case signify: 


owe On ee 


*Pasek stands between YX) and 77), bevause to blaspheme God 
fs a terrible thought and not to be spoken of without hesitancy, ef. 
the Pasek in Ixxiv. 18, Ixxxiz. 52, Isa. xxxvii. 24 (2 Kings xix. 23), 
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actually to blow away or down (to express which =z or 
hw would be used), but either to “snub”, or, what is more 
appropriate to ver. 5b, to blow upon them disdainfully, to 
puff at them, like mém in Mal. i. 13, and flare rosas (to 
despise the roses) in Prudentius. The meaning is not that 
he drives his enemies away without much difficulty, but 
that by his proud and haughty bearing he gives them to 
understand how little they interfere with him. 

Vers. 6—7. Then in his boundless carnal security he 
gives free course to his wicked tongue. That which the be- 
liever can say by reason of his fellowship with God, o~d2 
(xxx. 7, xvi. 8), is said by him in godless self-confidence. 
He looks upon himself in age after age, i. e. in the endless 
future, as JIN We, i. e. as one who (We as in Isa. viii. 20) 
will never be in evil case (y"2 as in Ex. v. 19, 2 Sam. xvi. 
8). It might perhaps also be interpreted according to Zech. 
vill, 20, 23 (vid. Kohler, in Joc.): in all time to come (it 
will come to pass) that I am not in misfortune. But then 
the personal pronoun (38 or Nin) ought not be omitted; 
whereas with our interpretation it is supplied from uipx, and 
there is no need to supply anything if the clause is taken 
as an apposition: in all time to come he who... In con- 
nection with such unbounded self-confidence his mouth is 
full of my, cursing, execratio (not perjury, perjurium, & 
meaning the word never has), Mi p,deceit and craft of every 
kind, and 3f,oppression, violence. And that which he has 
under his tongue, and consequently always in readiness for 
being put forth (cxl. 4, cf. Ixvi. 17), is trouble for others, 
and in itself matured wickedness. Paul has made use of 
this ver. 7 in his contemplative description of the corruptness 
of mankind, Rom. iii. 14. 

Ver. 8. The ungodly is described as a lier in wait; 
and one is reminded by it of such a state of anarchy, as 
that described in Hos. vi. 9 for instance. The picture fixes 
upon one simple feature in which the meanness of the un- 
godly culminates; and it is possible that it is intended to 
be taken as emblematical rather than literally. syn (from 
“3m to surround, cf. b>, , and especially a=) is a 
farm premises walled in (Arab. hadar, haddr, hadéra), then 
losing the special characteristic of being walled round it 

12% 
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comes to mean generally a settled abode (with a house of 
clay or stone) in opposition to a roaming life in tents (cf. 
Lev. xxv. 31, Gen. xxv. 16). In such a place where men are 
more sure of falling into his hands than in the open plain, 
he lies in wait (aut, like a} X25 subsedit = insidiatus est ei), 
murders unobserved him who had never provoked his ven- 
geance, and his eyes 39by! M207. may to spie, xxxvii. 32, 
might have been used instead of ry; but }By also obtains the 
meaning, to lie in ambush (lvi. 7, Prov. i. 11, 18) from the 
primary notion of restraining one’s self (,.»a08 fut. i. in Be- 
duin Arabic: to keep still, to be immoveably lost in thought, 
vid. on Job xxiv. 1), which takes a transitive turn in yy 
“to conceal”. 25m, the dative of the object, is pointed just 
as though it came from 5m: Thy host, i. e. Thy church, 0 
Jahve. The pausal form accordingly i is men with Segol, in 
ver. 14, not with 7sere as in incorrect editions. And the 
appeal against this interpretation, which is found in the 
plur. mwxodn ver. 10, is set aside by the fact that this plural 
is taken as a double word: host (69 = 51n = 51m as in Obad. 
ver. 20) of the troubled ones (O'N3, not as Ben-Labrat sup- 
poses, for O'N33, but from AND weary, and mellow and de- 
cayed), as the Keri (which is followed by the Syriac version) 
and the Masora direct, and accordingly it is pointed OND 
with 7sere. The punctuation therefore sets aside a word 
which was unintelligible to it, and cannot be binding on us. 
There is a verb 92m, which, it is true, does not occur in the 
Old Testament, but in the Arabic, from the root dla fArmus 
Suit, firmum fecit (whence also JX=> intrans. to be firm, 
fermé, i. e. closed), it gains the signification in reference to 
solour: to be dark (cognate with bon, whence 70M) and is 
also transferred to the gloom and blackness of misfortune. * 
From this an abstract is formed 72n or "ph (like wh): 


* Cf. Samachschari’s Golden Necklaces, Proverb 67, which Fleischer 
translates: “Which is blacker: the plumage of the raven, which is black 
as coal, or thy life, O eerie among strangers?” The word “blacker™ 


is here expressed by Jat, just as the verb JUS with its infini- 


- > | 
tives SUL or xls and its derivatives is applied to sorrow and 
misery. 
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blackness, misfortune, or also of a defective development 
of the senses: imbecility; and from this an adjective nn 
= Dn, or also (cf. °w5n, mebdy Ezek. xxxi. 15 = one in a 
condition of languishing, Ady) “hath = 30M, plur. OXDM, 
after the form OW, from "7, ‘Ew. § 189, 9. 

Ver. 9. The picture of the yw4, who is become as it 
were a beast of prey, is now worked out further. The /ustrum 
of the lion is called 45 Jer. xxv. 38, or 720 Job xxxviii. 40: 
a thicket, from 720, which means both to interweave and 
to plait over = to cover (without any connection with ji 
a thorn, Arab. shék, a thistle). The figure of the lion is 
reversed in the second line, the »)y himself being compared 
to the beast of prey and the yw to a hunter who drives 
him into the pit-fall and when he has fallen in hastens to 
drag him away (7t‘n, as in xxviii. 3, Job xxiv. 22) in, or by 
means of (Hos. xi. 4, Job xl. 25), his net, in which he has 
become entangled. 

Vers. 10—11. The comparison to the lion is still in force 
here and the description recurs to its commencement in the 
second strophe, by tracing back the persecution of the un- 
godly to its final cause. Instead of the Chethib F201 (HIN 
perf. consec.), the Keri reads M37 more in accordance with 
the Hebrew use of the tenses. Job xxxviii. 40 is the rule 
for the interpretation. The two futures depict the settled 
and familiar lying in wait of the plunderer. True, the Kal 
roa in the signification “to crouch down” finds no support 
elsewhere; but the Arab. dakka to make even (cf. duo, fir- 
miter inhesit loco, of the crouching down of beasts of prey, 
of hunters, and of foes) and the Arab. dagga, compared by 
Hitzig, to move stealthily along, to creep, and dugjeh a 
hunter’s hiding-place exhibit synonymous significations. The 
tanatvwmoer adtév of the LXX. is not far out of the way. And 
one can still discern in it the assumption that the text is 
to be read mM’ AI}: and crushed he sinks (Aquila: 6 88 
hacet xapobhos zat); but even mot is not found elsewhere, 
and if the poet meant that, why could he not have written 
mz? (cf. moreover Judges v. 27). If maa is taken in the 
sense of a position in which one is the least likely to be 
seen, then the first two verbs refer to the sculker, but the 
third according to the usual schema (as e.g. cxxiv. 5) 1s the 
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predicate to DNoon (D°x2>n) going before it. Crouching 
down as low as possible he lies on the watch, and the feeble 
and defenceless fall into his strong ones, yoy, #7. e. claws. 
Thus the ungodly slays the righteous, thinking within him- 
self: God has forgotten, He has hidden His face, i. e. He does 
not concern Himself about these poor creatures and does 
not wish to know anything about them (the denial of the 
truth expressed in ix. 13, 19.); He has in fact never been 
one who sees, and never will be. These two thoughts are 
blended; 22 with the per/. as in xxi. 8, and the addition of 
my: :b (ef. xciv. 7) denies the possibility of God seeing now 
any more than formerly, as being an absolute absurdity. 
The thought of a personal God would disturb the ungodly 
in his doings, he therefore prefers to deny His existence, 
and thinks: there is only fate and fate is blind, only an ab- 
solute and it has no eyes, only a notion and that cannot 
interfere in the affairs of men. 

Vers. 12—13. The six strophes, in which the consecu- 
tive letters from 0 to ¥ are wanting, are completed, and now 
the acrostic strophes begin again with p. In contrast to 
those who have no God, or only a lifeless idol, the psalmist 
calls upon his God, the living God, to destroy the appear- 
ance that He is not an omniscient Being, by arising to action. 
We have more than one name of God used here; 5x is a 
vocative just as in xvi. 1, lxxxlii, 2, cxxxix. 17, 23. He is 
to lift up His hand in order to help and to punish (> Nw, 
whence comes the imperat. Nv) = NY, cf, MO) Iv. 7, like 
7 now Cxxxvill. 7 and ") 70) "Ex, vii. 5 elsewhere). Forget 
not is "equivalent to: fulfil the now s of ix. 13, put to shame 
the dy mow of the ungodly, ver. 11! Our translation follows 
the Keri ony. That which is complained of in vers. 3, 4 
is put in the form of a question to God in ver. 13: where- 
fore (9-9y, instead of which we find mgm Dy i in Num. xxii. 
32, Jer. ix. 11, because the following words begin with let- 
ters of a different class) does it come to pass, #. e. is it per- 
mitted to come to pass? On the perf. in this interrogative 
clause vid. xi. 3. yr inquires the cause, mo? the aim, and 
mo-~>y the motive, or in general the reason: on what ground, 
since God’s holiness can suffer no injury to His honour? 
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On ven x with °>, the oratio directa instead of obliqua, vid. 
on ix. 21. 

Ver. 14. Now comes the confirmation of his cry to 
God: It is with Him entirely different from what the un- 
godly imagine. They think that He will not punish; but He 
does see (cf. 2 Chron. xxiv. 22), and the psalmist knows and 
confesses it: ANN? (defective == AM] xxxv. 22), Thou hast 
seen and dost see what is done to Thine own, what is 
done to the innocent. This he supports by a conclusion 
a genere ad speciem thus: the trouble which is prepared for 
others, and the sorrow (Oy5, as in Eccl. vii. 3) which they 
cause them, does not escape the all-seeing eye of God, He 
notes it all, to give it into (lay it in) His hand. “To give 
anything into any one’s hand” is equivalent to, into his 
power (1 Kings xx. 28, and frequently), or into any one’s 
care (Gen. xxxil. 17, and frequently); but here God gives 
(lays) the things which are not to be administered, but 
requited, into His own hand. The expression is meant to 
be understood according to lvi. 9, cf. Isa. xlix. 16: He is 
observant of the afflictions of His saints, laying them up in 
His hand and preserving them there in order, in His own 
time, to restore them to His saints in joy, and to their ene- 
mies in punishment. Thus, therefore, the feeble and helpless 
(read noon or nn; according to the Masoretic text zon 
Thy host, not natn, which is contrary to the character of 
the form, as pausal form for mon) can leave to Him, viz. 
all his burden ({2, lv. 23), everything that vexes and dis- 
quiets him. Jahve has been and will be the Helper of the 
fatherless. om stands prominent by way of emphasis, like 
Cris ix. 13, and Bakius rightly remarks in voce pupilli synec- 
docile est, complectens omnes illos, qui humanis presidiis desti- 
tuuntur. 

Vers. 15—16. The desire for Jahve’s interposition now 
rises again with fresh earnestness. It is a mistake to regard 
Yi and Ny as correlative notions. In the phrase to seek 
and not find, when used of that which has totally disap- 
peared, we never have wu", but always wn, xxxvii. 36, Isa. 
xli. 12, Jer. 1. 20, and frequently. The verb wi signifies 
here exactly the same as in vers. 4, 13, and ix. 13: “and the 
wicked (nom. absol. as in ver. 4) — mayst Thou punish his 
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wickedness, mayst Thou find nothing more of it®. Itis not 
without a meaning that, instead of the form of expression 
usual elsewhere (xxxvii. 36, Job xx. 8), the address to Jahve 
is retained: that which is no longer visible to the eye of 
God, not merely of man, has absolutely vanished out of 
existence. This absolute conquest of evil is tobe as surely 
looked for, as that Jahve’s universal kingship, which has 
been an element of the creed of God’s people ever since the 
call and redemption of Israel (Ex. xv. 18), cannot remain 
without being perfectly and visibly realised. His absolute 
and eternal kingship must at length be realised, even in all 
the universality and endless duration foretold in Zech. xiv. 
9, Dan. vii. 14, Apoc. xi. 15. Losing himself in the contem- 
plation of this kingship, and beholding the kingdom of God, 
the kingdom of good, as realised, the psalmist’s vision 
stretches beyond the foes of the church at home to its foes 
in general; and, inasmuch as the heathen in Israel and the 
heathen world outside of Israel are blended together into 
one to his mind, he comprehends them all in the collective 
name of O°{3, and sees the land of Jahve (Lev. xxv. 23), 
the holy land, purified of all oppressors hostile to the church 
and its God. It is the same that is foretold by Isaiah (lii. 1), 
Nahum (ii. 1), and in other passages, which, by the antici- 
pation of faith, here stands before the mind of the suppliant 
as an accomplished fact — viz. the consummation of the 
judgment, which has been celebrated in the hymnic half 
(Ps. ix.) of this double Psalm as ajudgment already executed 
in part. 

Vers. 17—18. Still standing on this eminence from which 
he seems to behold the end, the poet basks in the realisa- 
tion of that which has been obtained in answer to prayer. 
The ardent longing of the meek and lowly sufferers for the 
arising, the parusia of Jahve (Isa. xxvi. 8), has now been 
heard by Him, and that under circumstances which find ex- 
pression in the following /utt., which have a past significa- 
tion: God has given and preserved to their hearts the right 
disposition towards Himself ()25, as in Ixxvili. 8, Job xi, 
13, Sir. 11. 17 étowpalew xapdiac, post-biblical 115* and to be 


© B Berachoth 31a: the man who prays must direct his heart 
steadfastly towards God (Oy 15 >). 
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understood according to 1 Sam. vii. 3, 2 Chron. xx. 33, cf. 
22 35 li. 12, Ixxviii. 37; it is equivalent to “the single eye* 
in the language of the New Testament), just as, on the other 
hand, He has set His ear in the attitude of close attention 
to their prayer, and even to their most secret sighings (SPN 


with 7k, as in Prov. ii. 2; to stiffen the ear, from 2w/p, wert 
root wp to be hard, rigid, firm, from which we also have 
rep, Lis, mvp, ens pus, Cf. on Isa. xxi.7). It was a mu- 


tual relation, the design of which was finally and speedily 
to obtain justice for the fatherless and oppressed, yea crushed, 
few, in order that mortal man of the earth may no longer 
(52, as in Isa. xiv. 21, and in post-biblical Hebrew 53 and 
ba instead of }8) terrify. From the parallel conclusion, ix. 
20, 21, it is to be inferred that wo does not refer to the 
oppressed but to the oppressor, and is therefore intended 
as the subject; and then the phrase yNitj2 also belongs to 
it, as in xvii. 14, people of the world, lxxx. 14 boar of the 
woods , whereas in Prov. xxx. 14 poy belongs to the verb 
(to devour from off the earth). It is only in this combination 
that puxic-yo wx forms with yw @ significant paronoma- 
sia, by contrasting the conduct of the tyrant with his true 
nature: a mortal of the earth, i. e. a being who, far removed 
from any possibility of vying with the God who is in heaven, 
has the earth as his birth-place. It is not Many, for the 
earth is not referred to as the material out of which man 
is formed, but as his ancestral house, his home, his bound, 
just as in the expression of John 6 @v éx ti<¢ x7, il. 31 
(Lat. ut non amplius terreat homo terrenus). A similar play 
of words was attempted before in ix. 20 WIN TIT ON. The 
Hebrew verb yry signifies both to give way to fear, Deut. 
vii. 21, and to put in fear, Isa. ii. 19, 21, xlvii. 12. It does 
mean “to defy, rebel against”, although it might have this 
meaning according to the Arabic ese (to come in the way, 


oa according to which Wetzstein explains pny Job 
. 6, like veya, “a valley that runs slantwise across a 


sanhieg a gorge that blocks up the traveller’s way®.*). It 
is related to ese to vibrate, tremble (e.g. of lightning). 


* Zeitschrift fir Allgem. Erdiunde xviii (1865) 1, S. 30. 
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PSALM XI. 
REFUSAL TO FLEE WHEN IN A PERILOUS SITUATION. 


1 IN Jahve put I my trust — how say ye to my soul: 
“Flee to your mountain [as] a bird! 


2 “For, lo, the wicked have bent the bow, 
“They have made ready their arrow upon the string, 
“To shoot the upright in heart in the dark. 


3 “When the pillars are pulled down, 
“The righteous — what will he do?!” 


4 Jahve in His holy temple, 
Jahve, who hath His throne in heaven — 
His eyes behold, His eyelids try the children of men. 


5 Jahve, He trieth the righteous, 
And the wicked and him that loveth violence His soul 
hateth. 


6 Upon the wicked He shall rain snares; 
Fire, brimstone, and burning wind is the portion of 
their cup. 


ag 


For Jahve is righteous, loving righteousness : 
The upright shall behold His countenance. 


Ps. xi., which likewise confidently sets the all-seeing eye 
of Jahve before the ungodly who carry out their murderous 
designs under cover of the darkness, is placed after Ps. x. 
The life of David (to whom even Hitzig and Ewald ascribe 
this Psalm) is threatened, the pillars of the state are shaken, 
they counsel the king to flee to the mountains. These are 
indications of the time when the rebellion of Absolom was 
secretly preparing, but still clearly discernible. Although 
hurrying on with a swift measure and clear in the princi- 
pal thoughts, still this Psalm is not free from difficult points, 
just as it is with all the Psalms which contain similar dark 
passages from the internal condition of Israel. The gloomy 
condition of the nation seems to be reflected in the very 
language. The strophic plan is not easily discernible; never- 
theless we cannot go far wrong in dividing the Psalm into 
two seven line strophes with a two line epiphonema. 
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Vers. 1—3. David rejects the advice of his friends to 
save his life by flight. Hidden in Jahve (xvi. 1, xxxvi. 8) 
he needs no other refuge. However well-meant and well- 
grounded the advice, he considers it too full of fear and is 
himself too confident in God, to follow it. David also intro- 
duces his friends as speaking in other passages in the Psalms 
belonging to the period of the Absolom persecution, iii. 3, 
iv. 7. Their want of courage, which he afterwards had to 
reprove and endeavour to restore, shewed itself even before 
the storm had burst, as we see here. With the words “how 
can you say” he rejects their proposal as unreasonable, and 
turns it as a reproach against them. If the Chethid, 3, is 
adopted, then those who are well-disposed, say to David, 
including with him his nearest subjects who are faithful to 
him: retreat to your mountain, (ye) birds ("{5¥ collective 
as in villi. 9, cxlviii. 10); or, since this address sounds too 
derisive to be appropriate to the lips of those who are sup- 
posed to be speaking here: like birds (comparatio decurtata 
as in xxii. 14, lviii. 9, Job xxiv. 5, Isa. xxi. 8). O39N which 
seems more natural in connection with the vocative render- 
ing of new (cf. Isa. xviii. 6 with Ezek. xxxix. 4) may also 
be explained, with the comparative rendering, without any 
need for the conjecture 7))y 10> 7M (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 19), as a 
retrospective glance at the time of the persecution under Saul: 
to the mountains, which formerly so effectually protected 
you (cf. 1 Sam. xxvi. 20, xxiii. 14). But the Keri, which is 
followed by the ancient versions, exchanges \7\) for 1719, cf. 
mv Isa. li. 23. Even reading it thus we should not take 
“py, which certainly is epiceene, as vocative: flee to your 
mountain, O bird (Hitz.); and for this reason, that this form 
of address is not appropriate to the idea of those who pro- 
fer their counsel. But we should take it as an equation 
instead of a comparison: fly to your mountain (which gave 
you shelter formerly), a bird, i. e. after the manner of a bird 
that flies away to its mountain home when it is chased in 
the plain. But this Keri appears to be a needless correction, 
which removes the difficulty of yn) coming after we, by 
putting another in the place of this synallage numeri.* 


* According to the above rendering: “Flee ye to your motntain, 
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In ver. 2 the faint-hearted ones give as the ground of 
their advice, the fearful peril which threatens from the side of 
crafty and malicious foes. As 737M implies, this danger is im- 
minent. The perfect overrides the future: they are not only 
already in the act of bending the bow, they have made ready 
their arrow, i. e. their deadly weapon, upon the string (7 
== 710, xxi. 13, Arab. watar, from 7M, watara, to stretch 
tight, extend, so that the thing i is continued in one straight 
line) and even taken aim, in order to discharge it (WT with 
5 of the aim, as in lxiv. 5, with acc. of the object) in the 
dark (i. e. secretly, like an assassin) at the upright (those 
who by their character are opposed to them). In ver. 3 the 
faint-hearted still further support their advice from the pre- 
sent total subversion of justice. minwin are either the highest 
ranks, who support the edifice of the state, according to 
Isa. xix. 10, or, according to Ixxxii. 5, Ezek. xxx. 4, the 
foundations of the state, upon whom the existence and well- 
being of the land depends. We prefer the latter, since the 
king and those who are loyal to him, who are associated in 
thought with pry, are compared to themnmw. Theconstruction 
of the clause beginning with »5 is like Job xxxviii. 41. The 
fut. has a present signification. The perf. in the principal 
clause, as it frequently does elsewhere (e. g. xxxix. 8, lx. 11, 
Gen. xxi. 7, Num. xxiii. 10, Job xii. 9, 2 Kings xx. 9) in 
interrogative sentences, corresponds to the Latin conjunctive 
(here quid fecerit), and is to be expressed in English by the 
auxiliary verbs: when the bases of the state are shattered, 
what can the righteous do? he can do nothing. And all 
counter-effort is so useless that it is well to be as far from 
danger as possible. 

Vers. 4—6. The words of David’s counsellors who fear 
for him are now ended. And David justifies his confidence 
in God with which he began his song. Jahve sits enthroned 


a bird” it would require to be accented NY DOA YN) (as a trans- 
formation from VES O57 ym, vid. Baer'’s Accentssystem XVIII. 2). 
The interpunction as we have it, 3 ODN m5, harmonises with 


the interpretation of Varenius as of Lib Spira (Pentateuch-Comm. 1815): 
Fugite (0 socti Davidis), mons vester (h. e. presidium vestrum, Ps. xxx. 8, 
cui innilimint) est avis errant. 
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above all that takes place on earth that disheartens those 
of little faith. At an infinite distance above the earth, and 
also above Jerusalem, now in rebellion, i is a wp Som, xviii. 
7, xxix. 9, and in this holy temple is Jahve, the Holy One. 
Atiove the earth are the heavens, and in heaven: is the throne 
of Jahve, the King of kings. And this temple, this palace in 
the heavens, is the place whence issues the final decision of all 
earthly matters, Hab. ii. 20, Mic. i. 2. For His throne above 
is also the super-terrestrial judgment-seat, ix. 8, cili. 19. 
Jahve who sits thereon is the all-seeing and omniscient One. 
3m prop. to split, cf. cernere, is used here according to its 
radical meaning, of a sharp piercing glance. jm3 prop. to 
try metals by fire, of a fixed and penetrating look that sees 
into a thing to the foundation of its inmost nature. The 
mention of the eyelids is intentional. When we observe a 
thing closely or ponder over it, we draw the eyelids together, 
in order that our vision may be more concentrated and 
direct, and become, as it were, one ray piercing through the 
object. Thus are men open to the all-seeing eyes, the all- 
searching looks of Jahve: the just and the unjust alike. He 
tries the righteous, #. e. He knows that in the depth of his 
soul there is an upright nature that will abide all testing 
(xvii. 3, Job xxiii. 10), so that He lovingly protects him, 
just as the righteous lovingly depends upon Him. And His 
soul hates (i. e. He hates him with all the energy of His per- 
fectly and essentially holy nature) the evil-doer and him 
that delights in the violence of the strong towards the weak, 
And the more intense this hatred, the more fearful will be 
the judgments in which it bursts forth. 

Ver. 7, which assumes a declaration of something that 
is near at hand, is opposed to our rendering the voluntative 
form of the /ut., 7t2, as expressive of a wish. The shorter 
form of the future is frequently indicative in the sense of 
the future, e. g. Ixxil. 13, or of the present, e. g. lviii. 5, or 
of the past, xviii. 12. Thus it here affirms a fact of the 
future which follows as a necessity from vers. 4,5. Assum- 
ing that o’nS might be equivalent to Own, even then the 
Hebrew CF, according to the general usage 2 of the language, 
in distinction from noms, does not denote burning, but black 
coals. It ought therefore to have been wx wmmd. Hitzig 
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reads 2°M from rrp ashes; but a rain of aslies is no medium 
of punishment. Bottcher translates it “limps” according to 
Ex. xxxix. 3, Num. xvii. 3; but in these passages the word 
means thin plates. We adhere to the signification snares, 
Job xxii. 10, cf. xxi. 17, Prov. xxii. 5; and following the 
accentuation, we understand it to be a means of punishment 
by itself. First of all descends a whole discharge of missiles 
which render all attempt at flight impossible, viz. light- 
nings; for the lightning striking out its course and travelling 
from one point in the distance, bending itself like a serpent, 
may really be compared to a snare, or noose, thrown down 
from above. In addition to fire and brimstone (Gen. xix. 24) 
we have also niayor mo. The LXX. renders it xvedpa xatat- 
yt8os, and the Targum xdiyoy NDYT, procella turbinea. The 
root is not AY, which cannot be sustained as a cognate 
form of 275, 3x5 to burn, but hy, which (as Sam. v. 10 
shews) exactly corresponds to the Latin estuare which com- 
bines in itself the characteristics of heat and violent motion, 
therefore perhaps: a wind of flames, i. e. the deadly simoom, 
which, according to the present division of the verse is re- 
presented i in connection with m7 wx, as the breath of the 
divine wrath pouring itself forth like a stream of brimstone, 
Isa. xxx. 33. It thus also becomes clear how this can be 
called the portion of their cup, #. e. what is adjudged to them 
as the contents of their cup which they must drain off. n3n 
(only found in the Davidic Psalms, with the exception of 
2 Chron. xxxi. 4) is both absolutivus and constructivus accord- 
ing to Olshausen (§§ 108, c, 165,7), and is derived from mana- 
jath, or mananath, with the original feminine termination ath, 
the final weak radical being blended with it. According to 
Hupfeld it is constr., springing from m0, like myp (in Dan. 
and Neh.) from my But probably it is best to regard it 
as = MX or MIN, like ning == nyo3. 

Ver. 7. Thus then Jahve is in covenant with David 
Even though he cannot defend himself against his enemies, 
still, when Jahve gives free course to His hatred in judgment, 
they will then have to do with the powers of wrath and 
death, which they will not be able to escape. When the 
closing distich bases this different relation of God towards 
the righteous and the unrighteous and this judgment of the 
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latter ou the righteousness of God, we at once perceive what 
a totally different and blessed end awaits the righteous. As 
Jahve Himself is righteous, so also on His part (1 Sam. xii 
7, Mic. vi. 5, and frequently) and on the part of man (Isa. 
xxxili. 15) He loves mipy, the works of righteousness. The 
object of 378 (= mk) stands at the head of the sentence, 
as in xcix. 4, ‘cf. x. 14. In ver. 7) “wr designates the upright 
as a class, hence it is the more natural for the predicate to 
follow in the plur. (cf. ix. 7, Job viii. 19) than to precede 
as elsewhere (Prov. xxviii. 1, Isa. xvi. 4). The rendering: 
“His countenance looks upon the upright man” (Hengst. and 
others) is not a probable one, just because one expects to 
find something respecting the end of the upright in contrast 
to that of the ungodly. This rendering is also contrary 
to the general usage of the language, according to which 
0°35 is always used only as that which is to be seen, not as 
that which itself sees. It ought to have been joy, xxxili. 
18, xxxiv. 16, Job xxxvi. 7. It must therefore be translated 
according to xvii. 15, cxl. 13: the upright (quisquis probus 
est) shall behold His countenance. The pathetic form j025 
instead of "2 was specially admissible here, where God is 
spoken of (as in Deut. xxxiii. 2, cf. Isa. xliv. 15). It ought 
not to be denied any longer that mo is sometimes (e. g. Job 
xx. 23, cf. xxii. 2, xxvii. 23) a dignified singular suffix. To 
behold the face of God is in itself impossible to mortals 
without dying. But when God reveals Himself in love, then 
He makes His countenance bearable to the creature. And 
to enjoy this vision of God softened by love is the highest 
honour God in His mercy can confer on a man; it is the 
blessedness itself that is reserved for the upright, cxl. 14. 
It is not possible to say that what is intended is a future 
vision of God; but it is just as little possible to say that 
it is exclusively a vision in this world. To the Old Testa- 
ment conception the future ody is certainly lost in the night 
of Shedl. But faith broke through this night, and consoled 
itself with a future beholding of God, Job xix. 26. The re- 
demption of the New Testament has realised this aspiration 
of faith, since the Redeemer has broken through the night 
of the realm of the dead, has borne on high with Him the 
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Old Testament saints, and translated them into the sphere 
of the divine love revealed in heaven. 


PSALM XIL 


LAMENT AND CONSOLATION IN THE MIDST OF PREVAILING 
FALSEHOOD. 


2 HELP, Jahve, for the godly man ceaseth, 
For the faithful have vanished from among the children 
of men! 
8 They speak falsehood one with another, 
Flattering lips with a double heart, they speak. 


4 May Jahve root out all flattering lips, 
The tongue that speaketh great swelling words, 
& Which say: to our tongue we impart strength, 
Our lips are with us, who is lord over us?! 


6 “Because of the desolation of the afflicted, the sighing 
of the poor, 
“Will I now arise — saith Jahve — 
“In safety will I set him who languisheth for it.» — 
7 The words of Jahve are pure words, 
Silver melted down in the furnace, to the earth, 
Purified seven times. 


8 Thou, O Jahve, wilt defend them, 

Thou wilt preserve him from this generation for ever; 
9 The wicked strut about on every side, 

When vileness among the children of men is exalted. 


Ps. xi. is appropriately followed by Ps. xii., which is of 
a kindred character: a prayer for the deliverance of the poor 
and miserable in a time of universal moral corruption, and 
more particularly of prevailing faithlessness and boasting. 
The inscription: To the Precentor, on the Octave, a Psalm of 
David points us to the time when the Temple music was being 
established, i. e. the time of David —incomparably the best 
age in the history of Israel, and yet, viewed in the light of the 
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spirit of holiness, an age so radically corrupt. The true people 
of Jahve were even then, as ever, a church of confessors and 
martyrs, and the sighing for the coming of Jahve was then 
not less deep than the cry “Come, Lord Jesus!” at the present 
time. 

This Ps. xii. together with Ps. ii. is a second example of 
the way in which the psalmist, when under great excitement 
ef spirit, passes over into the tone of one who directly hears 
God’s words, and therefore into the tone of an inspired 
prophet. Just as lyric poetry in general, as being a direct 
and solemn expression of strong inward feeling, is the 
earliest form of poetry: so psalm-poetry contains in itself 
not only the mashal, the epos, and the drama in their pre- 
formative stages, but prophecy also, as we have it in the 
prophetic writings of its most flourishing period, has, as it 
were, sprung from the bosom of psalm-poetry. It is through- 
out a blending of prophetical epic and subjective lyric ele- 
ments, and is in many respects the echo of earlier psalms, 
and even in some instances (as e.g. Isa. xii., Hab. iii.) trans- 
forms itself into the strain of a psalm. Hence Asaph is called 
mmm in 2 Chron. xxix. 30, not from the special character 
of his Psalms, but from his being a psalmist in general; for 
Jeduthun has the same name given to him in 2 Chron. xxxv. 
15, and N23 in 1 Chron. xxv. 2 sq. (cf. npopytedew, Luke i. 
67) is used directly as an epithet for psalm-singing with 
accompaniment — aclear proof that in prophecy the co- 
operation of a human element is no less to be acknowledged, 
than the influence of a divine element in psalm-poesy. 

The direct words of Jahve, and the psalmist’s Amen to 
them, form the middle portion of this Psalm — a six line 
strophe, which is surrounded by four line strophes. 

Vers. 2—3. The sigh of supplication, mpyin, has its 
object within itself: work deliverance, give help; and the 
motive is expressed by the complaint which follows. The 
verb 123 to complete, means here, as in vii. 10, to have an 
end; and the an. dey. OD8 is equivalent to DBs in lxxvii. 9, 
to come to the extremity, to cease. It is at once clear from 
the predicate being placed first in the plur., that OxON In 
this passage is not an abstractum, as e.g. in Prov. xiii. 17.; 
moreover the parallelism is against it, just as in xxxl. 24. 
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won is the pious man, as one who practises "Om towards 
God and man. pox, primary form pox (plur. ONY; whereas 
from }1ON we should expect D'2DN); — used as an adjective 
(cf. on the contrary Deut. xxxii. 20) here just as in xxxi. 
24, 2 Sam. xx. 19, — is the reliable, faithful, conscientious 
man, literally one who is firm, ¢. e. whose word and meaning 
is firm, so that one can rely upon it and be certain in relation 
to it.* We find similar complaints of the universal preva- 
lence of wickedness in Mic. vii. 2, Isa. lvii. 1, Jer. vii. 28, and 
elsewhere. They contain their own limitation. For although 
those who complain thus without pharisaic self-righteous- 
ness would convict themselves of being affected by the pre-- 
vailing corruption, they are still, in their penitence, in their 
sufferings for righteousness’ sake, and in their cry for help, 
a standing proof that humanity has not yet, without ex- 
ception, become a massa perdita. That which the writer 
especially laments, is the prevailing untruthfulness. Men 
speak xiw (= xiv from iw), desolation and emptiness under 
a disguise that conceals its true nature, falsehood (xli. 7), 
and hypocrisy (Job xxxv. 13), Exaoto¢ mpd¢ tov rAnolov adtod 
(LXX., cf. Ephes. iv. 25, where the greatness of the sin finds 
its confirmation according to the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment: 8tr 2opév GAAHAwY psy). They speak lips of smooth- 
nesses (mp2n; plural from npn, levitates, or from pon, 
levia), i. e. the smoothest, most deceitful language (accusa- 
tive of the object as in Isa. xix. 18) with a double heart, 
inasmuch, namely, as the meaning they deceitfully express 
to others, and even to themselves, differs from the purpose 
they actually cherish, or even (cf. 1 Chron. xii. 33 35 xba 
ob;, and James i. 8 8ipuyos, wavering) inasmuch as the pur- 
pose they now so flatteringly put forth quickly changes to 
the very opposite. 

Vers. 4—5. In this instance the voluntative has its own 
proper signification: may He root out (cf. cix. 15, and the 
oppositive x1. 6). Flattering lips and a vaunting tongue are 


*The Aryan root man to remain, abide (Neo-Persic manden), alse 
takes a similar course, signifying usually “to continue in any course, 
wait, hope.” So the old Persic man, Zend upaman, cf. pévety with its 
derivatives which are applied in several ways in the New Testament to 
characterise a(ote;. 
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one, insofar as the braggart becomes a flatterer when it 
serves his own selfish interest. "u/s refers to lips and tongue, 
which are put for their possessors. The Hiph. “217 may 
mean either to impart strength, or to give proof of strength. 
The combination with 5, not 3, favours the former: we will 
give emphasis to our tongue (this is their self-confident de- 
claration). Hupfeld renders it, contrary to the meaning of 
the Hiph.: over our tongue we have power, and Ewald 
and Olshausen, on the ground of an erroneous interpretation 
of Dan. ix. 27, render: we make or have a firm covenant 
with our tongue. They describe their lips as being their 
confederates (MN as in 2 Kings ix. 32), and by the expression 
“who is lord over us” they declare themselves to be abso- 
lutely free, and exalted above all authority. If any authority 
were to assert itself over them, their mouth would put it 
down and their tongue would thrash it into submission. 
But Jahve, whom this making of themselves into gods chal- 
lenges, will not always suffer His own people to be thus 
enslaved. 

Vers. 6—7. In ver. 6 the psalmist hears Jahve Himself 
speak; and in ver. 7 he adds his Amen. The two yp in ver. 6 
denote the motive, Mmy the decisive turning-point from fore- 
bearance to the execution of judgment, and nx the divine 
determination, which has just now made itself audible; cf. 
Isaiah’s echo of it, Isa. xxxiii. 10. Jahve has hitherto looked 
on with seeming inactivity and indifference, now He will 
arise and place ‘in yuh, i.e a condition of safety (cf. oxMD OY, 
Ixvi. 9), him who languishes for deliverance. It is not to be 
explained: him whom he, i. e. the boaster, blows upon, which 
would be expressed by {2 mm, cf. x, 5; but, with Ewald, 
Hengstenberg, Olshausen, and Bottcher, according to Hab. 
ii. 3, where 5 mem occurs in the sense of panting after an 
object: him who longs for it. mp is, however, not a parti- 
cipial adjective — m5), but the fut, and 15 m5) is therefore 
a relative clause occupying the place of the object, just as 
we find the same thing occurring in Job xxiv. 19, Isa. xli. 
2,25, and frequently. Hupfeld’s rendering: “in order that 
he may gain breath (respiret)” leaves mrv/x without an ob- 
ject, and accords morc with Aramaic and Arabic than with 

: 13¢ 
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Hebrew usage, which would express this idea by 1 mx or 
my. 

In ver. 7 the announcement of Jahve is followed by 
its echo in the heart of the seer: the words (MIN instead 
of mmo by changing the Shebd which closes the syllable 
into an audible one, as e.g. in wx) of Jahve are pure words, 
i. e. intended, and to be fulfilled, absolutely as they run 
without any admixture whatever of untruthfulness. The 
poetical MN (after the form F771) servespre-eminently as 
the designation of the divine power-words of promise. The 
figure, which is indicated in other instances, when God’s 
word is said to be MEMS (xviii. 31, cxix. 140, Prov. xxx. 5), 
is here worked out: silver melted and thus purified Wa 


yw? bby signifies either a smelting-pot from 5y, Ars 
immittere, whence also 5y (Hitz.); or, what is more probable 
since the language has the epithets "1> and A>y for this: a 


workshop, from oby, ue, operari (prop. to set about a thing), 
first that which is wrought at (after the form yn, 08, S2w/), 
then the place where the work is carried on. From this also 
comes the Talm. My2 = "532 manifeste, occurring in the 
Mishna Rosh ha-Shana i. 5 and elsewhere, and which in its 
first meaning corresponds to the French en effet.* Accord- 
ing to this, the 5 in yIN? is not the 5 of property: in a fining- 
pot built into the earth, for which yan? without anything 
further would be an inadequate and colourless expression. 
But in accordance with the usual meaning of pux> as a 
collateral definition it is: smelted (purified) down to the 
earth, As Olshausen observes on this subject, “Silver that 
is purified in the furnace and flows down to the ground can 
be seen in every smelting hut; the pure liquid silver flows 
down out of the smelting furnace, in which the ore is piled 
up.” For it cannot be 5 of reference: “purified with respect 
to the earth”, since yoN does not denote the earth as a ma- 
terial and cannot therefore mean an earthy element, We 
ought then to read y2x9, which would not mean “to a white 
brilliancy”, i. e. to a pure bright mass (Bottch.), but “with 


*On this word with reference to this passage of the Psalm vid, 
Steinschneider’s Hebr. Bibliographie 1661, S. 83. 
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respect to the stannum, lead® (vid. on Isa. i. 25). The verb 
ppt to strain, filter, cause to ooze through, corresponds to 
the German sethen, seigen, old High German sihan, Greek 
caxxety (saxxiZetv), to clean by passing through a cloth as a 
strainer, pi. God’s word is solid silver smelted and leaving 
all impurity behind, and, as it were, having passed seven 
times through the smelting furnace, ¢.e. the purest silver, 
entirely purged from dross. Silver is the emblem of every- 
thing precious and pure (vid. Bahr, Symbol. i, 284); and 
seven is the number indicating the completion of any pro- 
cess (Bibl. Psychol. S. 57., transl. p. 71). 

Vers. 8—9. The supplicatory complaint contained in 
the first strophe has passed into an ardent wish in the se- 
cond; and now in the fourth there arises a consolatory hope 
based upon the divine utterance which was heard in the 
third strophe. The suffix em in ver. 8a refers to the miser- 
able and poor; the suffix ennu in ver. 8b (him, not: us, 
which would be pointed 13m, and more especially since it 
is not preceded by ‘3]nwm) refers back to the man who 
yearns for deliverance mentioned in the divine utterance, 
ver. 6. The “preserving for ever” is so constant, that neither 
now nor at any future time will they succumb to this gene- 
ration. The oppression shall not become a thorough depres- 
sion, the trial shall not exceed their power of endurance. 
What follows in ver. 9 is a more minute description of this 
depraved generation. “7 is the generation whole and entire 
bearing one general character and doing homage to the one 
spirit of the age (cf. e. g. Prov. xxx. 11—14, where the 
characteristics of a corrupt age are portrayed). % (always 
without the article, Ew. § 293,@) points to the present and 
the character it has assumed, which is again described here 
finally in a few outlines of a more general kind than in 
vers. 3—5. The wicked march about on every side (PANNA 
used of going about unopposed with an arrogant and vaunt- 
ing mien), when (while) vileness among (5) the children 
of men rises to eminence (o% as. in Prov. xi. 11, cf. rein 
Prov. xxix. 2), so that they come to be under its domi- 
nion. Vileness is called ma from on (cogn. 552) to be 
supple and lax, narrow, low, weak and worthless. The form 
is passive just as is the Talm. mov (from 5y = 5), and it 
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is the epithet applied to that which is depreciated, despised, 
and to be despised; here it is the opposite of the disposition 
and conduct of the noble man, 39), Isa. xxxii. 8, — a base- 
ness which is utterly devoid not only of all nobler prin- 
ciples and motives, but also of all nobler feelings and im- 
pulses. The > of O73 is not the expression of simultane- 
ousness (as e. g. in Prov. x. 25): immediately it is exalted — 
for then ver. 9 would give expression to a general obser- 
vation, instead of being descriptive — but 073 is equivalent 
to O72, only it is intentionally used instead of the latter, 
to express a coincidence that is based upon an intimate re- 
lation of cause and effect, and is not merely accidental. 
The wicked are puffed up on all sides, and encompass the 
better disposed on every side as their enemies. Such is the 
state of things, and it cannot be otherwise at a time when 
men allow meanness to gain the ascendency among and over 
them, as is the case at the present moment. Thus even at 
last the depressing view of the present prevails in the amidst 
of the confession of a more consolatory hope. The present 
is gloomy. But in the central hexastich the future is lighted 
up as a consolation against this gloominess. The Psalm is 
a ring and this central oracle is its jewel. 


PSALM XIII. 
_ SUPPLIANT CRY OF ONE WHO IS UTTERLY UNDONE. 


2 HOW long, Jahve, wilt Thou forget me, 
How long wilt Thou veil Thy face from me?! 

8 How long shall I cherish cares in my soul, 
Sorrow in my heart by day?! 
How long shall mine enemy be exalted over me?! 


4 Look, answer me, Jahve, my God, 
Lighten mine eyes, that I fall not asleep in death, 
5 That mine enemy may not say: “Ihave prevailed against 
him”, 
That mine oppressors may not rejoice, when I stumble. 
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G6 And as for me, in Thy mercy do I trust, 
My heart shall rejoice at Thy salvation; 
I will sing of Jahve, because He hath dealt bountifully 
with me. 


The or) of the personal cry with which David opens 
Ps. xiii. harmonizes with O72 of the general lament which 
he introduces into Ps. xii.; and for this reason the collector 
has coupled these two Psalms together. Hitzig assigns Ps. 
xiil. to the time when Saul posted watchers to hunt David 
from place to place, and when, having been long and unceas- 
ingly persecuted,David dared to cherish a hope of escaping 
death only by indefatigable vigilance and endurance. Per- 
haps this view is correct. The Psalm consists of three 
strophes, or if it be preferred, three groups of decreasing 
magnitude. A long deep sigh is followed, as from a relieved 
breast, by an already much more gentle and half calm 
prayer; and this again by the believing joy which anticipates 
the certainty of being answered. This song as it were casts 
up constantly lessening waves, until it becomes still as the 
sea when smooth as a mirror, and the only motion discern- 
ible at last is that of the joyous ripple of calm repose. _ 


Vers. 2—3. The complicated question: till when, how 
long... for ever (as in lxxiv. 10, Ixxix. 5, lxxxix. 47), is the 
expression of a complicated condition of soul, in which, as 
Luther briefly and forcibly describes it, amidst the feeling of 
anguish under divine wrath “hope itself despairs and despair 
nevertheless begins to hope”. The self-contradiction of the 
question is to be explained by the conflict which is going 
on within between the flesh and the spirit. The dejected 
heart thinks: God has forgotten me for ever. But the spirit, 
which thrusts away this thought, changes it into a question 
which sets upon it the mark of a mere appearance not a 
reality: how long shall it seem as though Thou forgettest 
me for ever? It is in the nature of the divine wrath, that 
the feeling of it is always accompanied by an impression 
that it will last for ever; and consequently it becomes a 
foretaste of hell itself. But faith holds fast the love that 
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is behind the wrath; it sees in the display of anger only a 
self-masking of the loving countenance of the God of love, 
and longs for the time when this loving countenance shall 
be again unveiled to it. Thrice does David send forth this 
cry of faith out of the inmost depths of his spirit. To place 
or set up contrivances, plans, or proposals in his soul, viz. 
as to the means by which he may be able to escape from 
this painful condition, is equivalent to, to make the soul 
the place of such thoughts, or the place where such thoughts 
are fabricated (cf. Prov. xxvi. 24). One such yy chases the 
other in his soul, because he recognises the vanity of one 
after another as soon us they spring up. With respect te 
the cn which follows, we must think of these cares as tak- 
ing possession of his soul in the night time; for the night 
leaves a man alone with his affliction and makes it doubly 
felt by him. It cannot be proved from Ezek. xxx. 16 (cf. 
Zeph. ii. 4 O83), that Onp like of (Jer. vii. 25, short for 
oy Oy) may mean “daily” (Ew. § 313,a). On) does not mean 
this here, but is the antithesis to m1. which is to be supplied 
in thought in ver. 3a. By night he proposes plan after plan, 
each one as worthless as the other; and by day, or all the 
day through, when he sees his distress with open eyes, sor- 
row (j{2?) is in his heart, as it were, as the feeling the night 
leaves behind it and as the direct reflex of his helpless and 
hopeless condition. He is persecuted, and his foe is in the 
ascendant. O19 is both to be exalted and to rise, raise one’s 
self, i. e. to rise to position and arrogantly to assume dignity 
to one’s self (sich briisten). The strophe closes with ‘ad-ane 
which is used for the fourth time. 

Vers. 4—5. In contrast to God’s seeming to have fore 
gotten him and to wish neither to see nor know anything 
of his need, he prays: man (cf. Isa. lxiii. 15). In contrast 
to his being in perplexity what course to take and unable 
to help himself, he prays: ‘3p, answer me, who cry for help, 
viz. by the fulfilment of my prayer as a real, actual answer. 
In contrast to the triumphing of his foe: »y MNH, in order 
that the triumph of his enemy may not be made complete 
by his dying. To lighten the eyes that are dimmed with 
sorrow and ready to break, is equivalent to, to impart 
new life (Ezra ix. 8), which is reflected in the fresh clear 
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brightness of the eye (1 Sam. xiv. 27, 29). The lightening 
light, to which ~NnM points, is the light of love beaming 
from the divine countenance, xxxi. 17. Light, love, and life 
are closely allied notions in the Scriptures. He, upon whom 
God looks down in love, continues in life, new powers of 
life are imparted to him, it is not his lot to sleep the death, 
i.e. the sleep of death, Jer. li. 39, 57, cf. Ps. Ixxvi. 6. mon 
is the accusative of effect or sequence: to sleep so that the 
sleep becomes death (LXX. el Davarov), Ew. § 281,e. Such 
is the light of life for which he prays, in order that his foe 
may not be able at last to say ara) (with accusative object, 
as in Jer. xxxviii. 5) = 5 amb, cxxix. 2, Gen. xxxii. 26, 
Iam able for him, a match for him, Iam superior to him, 
have gained the mastery over him. 3, on account of the 
future which follows, had better be taken as temporal 
(quum) than as expressing the reason (quod), cf. "7 wwD2, 
Xxxviil. 17. 

Ver. 6. Three lines of joyous anticipation now follow 
the five of lament and four of prayer. By 3x) he sets him- 
self in opposition to his foes. The latter desire his death, 
but he trusts in the mercy of God, who will turn and ter- 
minate his affliction. 3 mea denotes faith as clinging fast to 
God, just as 3 non denotes it as confidence which hides 
itself in Him. The voluntative oy pre - supposes the sure 
realisation of the hope. The perfect in ver. 6c is to be 
properly understood thus: the celebration follows the fact 
that inspires him to song. 5y Sos to do good to any one, 
as in cxvi. 7, cxix. 17, cf. the radically cognate (dy) “193 lvii. 
8. With the two iambics gamal ‘aidj the song sinks to "rest. 
In the storm-tossed soul of the suppliant all has now be- 
come calm. Though it rage without as much now as ever — 
peace reigns in the depth of his heart. 


PSALM XIV. 
THE PREVAILING CORRUPTION AND THE REDEMPTION DESIRED 
1 THE fool hath said in his heart: “There is no God*; 


Corrupt, abominable are their doings, 
There is none that doeth good. 
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2 Jahve looketh down from heaven upon the children of 
men 
To see if there be any that have understanding, 
If any that seek after God. 


They are all fallen away, altogether they are corrupt, 
There is none that doeth good, 
Not even one. 


4 “Are they so utterly devoid of understanding, all the 
workers of iniquity, 
Who eating up my people, eat up bread, 
They call not on Jahve?® 


we 


5 Then were they in great fear, 
For God is in the righteous generation. 


6 Would ye bring to shame the counsel of the afflicted, 
For Jahve is indeed his refuge! 


ay 


Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! 
When Jahve turneth the captivity of His people, 
Jacob shall rejoice, Israel shall be glad. 


Just as the general lamentation of Ps. xii. assumes a 
personal character in Ps. xiii., so in Ps. xiv. it becomes 
again general; and the personal desire 12) oD, xili. 6, so full 
of hope, corresponds to 37 7, which is extended to the 
whole people of God in xiv. xP "Moreover, Ps. xiv., as being 
a gloomy picture of the times in which the dawn of the di- 
vine day is discernible in the background, is more closely 
allied to Ps. xii. than to Ps. xiii., although this latter is 
not inserted between them without some recognised reason. 
In the reprobation of the moral and religious character of 
the men of the age, which Ps. xiv. has in common with Ps. 
xii., we atonce have a confirmation of the 37. But xiv. 7 
does not necessitate our coming down to the time of the 
Exile. 

In Ps. liii. we find this Psalm which is Jehovic, occur- 
ring again as Elohimic. The position of Ps. xiv. in the 
primary collection favours the presumption, that it is the 
earlier and more original composition. And since this 
presumption will bear the test of a critical comparison of 
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the two Psalms, we may leave the treatment of Ps. liii. to 
its proper place, without bringing it forward here. It is not 
as though Ps. xiv. were intact. It is marked out as seven 
three-line verses, but vers. 5 and 6, which ought to be the 
fifth and sixth three lines, are only two; and the original 
form appears to be destroyed by some deficiency. The diffi- 
culty is got over in Ps. liii., by making the two two-line 
verses into one three-line verse, so that it consists only of 
six three-line verses. And in that Psalm the announcement 
of judgment is applied to foreign enemies, a circumstance 
which has influenced some critics and led them astray in the 
interpretation of Ps. xiv. 


Ver. 1. The perfect 72x, as in i. 1, x. 3, is the so-called 
abstract present (Ges. § 126, 3), expressing a fact of uni- 
versal experience, inferred from a number of single instan- 
ces. The Old Testament language is unusually rich in epithets 
for the unwise. The simple, ‘M6, and the silly, D2, for the 
lowest branches of this scale; the fool, mx, and the mad- 
man, 551m, the uppermost. In the middle comes the notion 
of the simpleton or maniac, 22); — a word from the verbal 
stem yah which, according as that which forms the centre 
of the group of consonants lies either in 3) (Genesis S. 636), 
or in 53 (comp. box, dx, Sox, Sup), signifies either to be 
extended, to relax, to become frail, to wither, or to be pro- 
minent, eminere, Arab. nabula; so that consequently pap] 
means the relaxed, powerless, expressed in New Testament 
language: nvedua odx éyovta. Thus Isaiah (ch. xxxii. 6) de- 
scribes the 52): “a simpleton speaks simpleness and his heart 
does godless things, to practice tricks and to say foolish 
things against Jahve, to leave the soul of the hungry empty, 
and to refuse drink to the thirsty." Accordingly "22 is the 
synonym of p> the scoffer (vid. the definition in Prov. xxi. 24). 
A free spirit of this class is reckoned according to the 
Scriptures among the empty, hollow, and devoid of mind. 
The thought, OVON px, which is the root of the thought 
and action of such a man, is the climax of imbecility. It is 
not merely practical atheism, that is intended by this maxim 

of the 522. The heart according to Scripture language is not 
only the seat of volition, but also of thought. The 523 is 
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not content with acting as though there were ho God, but 
directly denies that there is a God, i.e. a personal God. The 
psalmist makes this prominent as the very extreme and 
depth of human depravity, that there can be among men 
those who deny the existence of a God. The subject of what 
follows are, then, not these atheists but men in general, 
among whom such characters are to be found: they make 
the mode of action, (their) doings, corrupt, they make it 
abominable. nbiby, a poetical brevity of expression for 
DMD Dy, belongs to both verbs, which have Zarcha and Mercha 
(the two usual conjunctives of Mugrash) in correct texts; 
and is in fact not used as an adverbial accusative (Hengsten- 
berg and others), but as an object, since Mw) is just the 
word that is generally used in this combination with nby 
Zeph. iii. 7 or, what is the same thing, 77 Gen. vi. 12; and 
synn (cf. 1 Kings xxi. 26) is only added to give a super- 
lative intensity to the expression. The negative: “there is 
none that doeth good” is just as unrestricted as in xii. 2. 
But further on the psalmist distinguishes between a “7 
pay, which experiences this corruption in the form of perse- 
cution, and the corrupt mass of mankind. He means what 
he says of mankind as xécpoc, in which, at first the few 
rescued by grace from the mass of corruption are lost sight 
of by him, just as in the words of God, Gen. vi. 5, 12. Since 
it is only grace that frees any from the general corruption, 
it may also be said, that men are described just as they 
are by nature; although, be it admitted, it is not hereditary 
sin but actual sin, which springs up from it, and grows apace 
if grace do not interpose, that is here spoken of. 

Ver. 2. The second tristich appeals to the infallible 
decision of God Himself. The verb -pvn means to look 
forth, by bending one’s self forward. It is the proper word 
for looking out of a window, 2 Kings ix. 30 (cf. Niph. Judges 
v. 28, and frequently), and for God’s looking down from 
heaven upon the earth, cii. 20, and frequently; and it is 
cognate and synonymous with maw, Xxxlil. 13, 14; cf,, 
moreover, Cant. ii. 9. The per/. is used in the sense of the 
perfect ouly insofar as the divine survey is antecedent to 
its result as given in ver. 3. Just as smu reminds one of 
the history of the Flood, so does ninnd of ‘the history of the 


building of the tower of Babel, Gen. xi. 5, cf. xviii. 21. God’s 
judgment rests upon a knowledge of the matter of fact, which 
is represented in such passages after the manner of men. God’s 
all-seeing, all-piercing eyes scrutinise the whole human race. 
Is there one who shews discernment in thought and act, one 
to whom fellowship with God is the highest good, and con- 
sequently that after which he strives? — this is God’s ques- 
tion, and He delights in such persons, and certainly none 
such would escape His longing search. On ONT ON", TOY 
Gedy, vid., Ges. § 117. 2. 

Ver. 3. The third tristich bewails the condition in which 
He finds humanity. The universality of corruption is exe 
pressed in as strong terms as possible. Son they all (tit. the 
totality); 17m with one another (/it. in its or their unions, 
i.é., universi); “MN8"Oi PX not a single one who might form 
an exception. “0 (probably not 3 pret. but partic., which 
passes at once into the finite verb) signifies to depart, viz. 
from the ways of God, therefore to fall away (axootatyQ<). 
mow, as in Job xv. 16, denotes the moral corruptness as a 
becoming sour, putrefaction, and suppuration. Instead of 
“MN-C3 PR, the LXX. translates odx got &w¢ évec (as though 
it were SNN77y, which is the more familiar form of expression). 
Paul quotes the first three verses of this Psalm (Rom. iii. 
10—12) in order to shew how the assertion, that Jews and 
heathen all are included under sin, is in accordance with the 
teaching of Scripture. What the psalmist says, applies pri- 
marily to Israel, his immediate neighbours, but at the same 
time to the heathen, as is self-evident. What is lamented 
is neither the pseudo -Israelitish corruption in particular, 
nor that of the heathen, but the universal corruption of man 
which prevails not less in Israel than in the heathen world. 
The citations of the apostle which follow his quotation of 
the Psalm, from tago¢ dvewypévoc to arévaver tov ép0adpev 
adtamy were early incorporated in the Psalm in the Kowy of 
the LXX. They appear as an integral part of it in the Cod. 
Alex., in the Greco-Latin Psalterium Veronense, and in the 
Syriac Psalterium Mediolanense. They are also found in Apol- 
linaris’ paraphrase of the Psalms as a later interpolation; 
the Cod. Vat. has them in the margin; and the words obv- 
totppa xal tadarnwpia év tats 680t¢ adtav have found admit- 
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tance in the translation, which is more Rabbinical than Old 
Hebrew, OFI712 yy’ I Sip even in a Hebrew codex 
(Kennicott 649). Origen rightly excluded this apostolic Mo- 
saic work of Old Testament testimonies from his text of the 
Psalm; and the true representation of the matter is to be 
found in Jerome, in the preface to the xvi. book of his com- 
mentary on Isaiah.* 

Ver. 4. Thus utterly cheerless is the issue of the di- 
vine scrutiny. It ought at least to have been different 
in Israel, the nation of the positive revelation. But even 
there wickedness prevails and makes God’s purpose of mercy 
of none effect. The divine outburst of indignation which 
the psalmist hears here, is applicable to the sinners in Israel. 
Also in Isa. iii. 13 -—15 the Judge of the world addresses 
Himself to the heads of Israel in particular. This one feature 
of the Psalm before us is raised to the consistency of a 
special prophetic picture in the Psalm of Asaph, lxxxii. 
That which is here clothed in the form of a question, Xdn 
7, 18 reversed into an assertion in ver. 5 of that Psalm. 
It is not to be translated: will they not have to feel (which 
ought to be sy); but also not as Hupfeld renders it: have 
they not experienced. “Not to know” is intended to be used 
as absolutely in the signification non sapere, and consequently 
insipientem esse, as it is in lxxxii. 5, Ixxiii. 22, xcii. 7, Isa. 
xliv. 18, cf. 9, xlv. 20, and frequently. The perfect is to be 
judged after the analogy of novisse (Ges. § 126, 3), therefore it 
is to be rendered: have they attained to no knowledge, are 
they devoid of all knowledge, and therefore like the brutes, 
yea, according to Isa. i. 2, 3 even worse than the brutes, 
all the workers of iniquity? The two clauses which follow 
are, logically at least, attributive clauses. The subordination 
of on oN to the participle as & circumstantial clause in 
the sense of ond SOND i is syntactically inadmissible; neither 

can ond VON, with Hupfeld, be understood of a brutish and 
secure passing away of life; for, as Olshausen, rightly obser- 
ves on? pals does not signify to feast and carouse, but simply 
to eat, take a meal. Hengstenberg correctly translates it 


* Cf. Plischke’s Monograph on the Milanese Psalterium Syriacum, 
1835, p. 26—3y. 
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»who eating my people, eat bread”, #. e. who think that they 
are not doing anything more sinful, — indeed rather what 
is justifiable, irreproachable and lawful to them, — than 
whon they are eating bread; cf. the further carrying out of 
this thought in Mic. iii. 1—3 (especially ver. 3 extr.: “just 
as in the pot and as flesh within the caldron.”). Instead of 
wip n> ‘m Jeremiah says in ch. x. 21 (cf., however, x. 25): 
wt NO ‘n-ny. The meaning is like that in Hos. vii. 7. They 
do not pray as it becomes man who is endowed with mind, 
therefore they are like cattle, and act like beasts of prey. 

Ver. 5. When Jahve thus bursts forth in scorn His 
word, which never fails in its working, smites down these 
brutish men, who are without knowledge and conscience. 
The local demonstrative Ow is used as temporal in this 
passage just as in lxvi, 6, Hos. ii. 17, Zeph. i. 14, Job xxiii. 
7, xxxv. 12, and is joined with the perfect of certainty, as 
in xxxvi. 13, where it has not so much a temporal as a local 
sense. It does not mean “there — at a future time”, as point- 
ing into the indefinite future, but “there — then”, when God 
shall thus speak to them in His anger. Intensity is here 
given to the verb 1m by the addition ofa substantival object 
of the same root, just as is frequently the case in the more . 
elevated style, e. g. Hab. iii. 9; and as is done in other cases 
by the addition of the adverbial infinitive. Then, when God’s 
long-suffering changes into wrath, terror at His judgment 
seizes them and they tremble through and through. This 
judgment of wrath, however, is on the other hand a reve- 
lation of love. Jahve avenges and thus delivers those whom 
He calls ny (My people); and who are here called pry 715, 
the generation of the righteous, in opposition to the cor- 
rupted humanity of the time (xii. 8), as being conformed to 
the will of God and held together by a superior spirit to 
the prevailing spirit of the age. They are so called inas- 
much as “j7 passes over from the signification generatio to 
that of genus hominum here and also elsewhere, when it is 
not merely a temporal, but a moral notion; cf. xxiv. 6, 
Ixxili. 15, cxii. 2, where it uniformly denotes the whole of 
the children of God who are in bondage in the world and 
longing for deliverance, not Israel collectively in antithesis 
to the Scythians and the heathen in general (Hitzig). 


Ver. 6. The psalmist himself meets the oppressed full 
of joyous confidence, by reason of the self-manifestation of 
God in judgment, of which he is now become so confident 
and which so fills him with comfort. Instead of the sixth 
tristich, which we expected, we have another distich. The 
Hiph. W237 with a personal object signifies: to put any one to 
shame, i. e. to bring it about that any one must be ashamed, 
e. g. xliv. 8 (cf. liii. 6, where the accusative of the person 
has to be supplied), or absolutely: to act shamefully, as in 
the phrase used in Proverbs, w3" j2 (a prodigal son). It 
appears only here with a neuter accusative of the object, 
not in the signification to defame (Hitz.), — a meaning it 
never has (not even in Prov. xiii. 5, where it is blended with 
unary to make stinking, i.e. a reproach, Gen. xxxiv. 30), — but 
to confound, put to shame = to frustrate (Hupf.), which is 
at once the most natural meaning in connection with Myy. 
But it is not to be rendered: ye put to shame, because..., 
for to what purpose is this statement with this inapplicable 
reason in support of it? The fut. w2m is used with a like 
shade of meaning as in Lev. xix. 17, and the imperative 
elsewhere; and *> gives the reason for the tacitly implied 
clause, or if a line is really lost from the strophe, the lost 
clause (cf. Isa. viii. 9 sq.): ye will not accomplish it. Myyp. 
is whatsoever the pious man, who as such suffers reproach, 
plans to do for the glory of his God, or even in accord- 
ance with the will of his God. All this the children of the 
world, who are in possession of worldly power, seek to 
frustrate; but viewed in the light of the final decision their 
attempt is futile: Jahve is his refuge, or, literally the place 
whither he flees to hide himself and finds a hiding or con- 


cealment (53, A, “Mo, yh Arabic also 539): Mor has 


an orthophonic Dag., which obviates the necessity for the 
reading won (cf. ees 9) x. 1, yr xxxiv. 1, TEN? cv. 22, 
and similar instances). 

Ver. 7. This tristich sounds like a liturgical addition 
belonging to the time of the Exile, unless one is disposed 
to assign the whole Psalm to this period on account of it. 
For elsewhere in a similar connection, as e.g. in Ps. cxxvi., 
may ow means to turn the captivity, or to bring back the 
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captives. 39¥/ has here, — as in cxxvi. 4, Nah. ii. 3 (followed 
by ms), cf. Ezek xlvii. 7, the Kal being preferred to the 
Hiph. 27 (Jer. xxxii. 44, xxxiii. 11) in favour ot the alli- 
teration with maw (from Mav to make any one a prisoner 
of war), — a transitive signification, which Hengstenberg 
(who interprets it: to turn back, to turn to the captivity, 
of God’s merciful visitation), vainly hesitates to admit. But 
Isa. lxvi. 6, for instance, shews that the exiles also never 
looked for redemption anywhere but from Zion. Not as 
though they had thought, that Jahve still dwelt among the 
ruins of His habitation, which indeed on the contrary was 
become a ruin because He had forsaken it (as we read in 
Ezekiel); but the moment of His return to His people is 
also the moment when He entered again upon the occupation 
of His sanctuary, and His sanctuary, again appropriated by 
Jahve even before it was actually reared, is the spot whence 
issues the kindling of the divine judgment on the enemies 
of Israel, as well as the spot whence issues the brightness 
of the reverse side of this judgment, viz. the final deliver- 
ance, hence even during the Exile, Jerusalem is the point 
(the kibla) whither the eye of the praying captive was 
directed, Dan. vi. 11. There would therefore be nothing 
strange if a psalm-writer belonging to the Exile should ex- 
press his longing for deliverance in these words: who gives 
== oh that one would give = oh that the salvation of Israel 
were come out of Zion! But since maw aw also signifies 
metaphorically to turn misfortune, as in Job xlii. 10, Ezek. 
xvi. 53 (perhaps also in Ps. Ixxxv. 2, cf. ver. 5), inasmuch as 
the idea of maw has been generalised exactly like the Ger- 
man “lend”, exile (Old High German elilenti = sojourn in 
another country, banishment, homelessness), therefore the 
inscribed 3175 cannot be called in question from this quarter. 
Even Hitzig renders: “if Jahve would but turn the misfortune 
of His people’, regarding this Psalm as composed by Jeremiah 
during the time the Scythians were in the land. If this render- 
ing is possible, and that it is is undeniable, then we retain 
the inscription 175. And we do so the more readily, as Jere- 
miah’s supposed authorship rests upon a non-recognition 
of his reproductive character, and the history of the 
VOL. I. 14 
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prophet’s times makes no allusion to any incursion by the 
Scythians. 

The condition of the true people of God in the time of 
Absolom was really a maw in more than a figurative sense. 
But we require no such comparison withcotemporary history, 
since in these closing words we have only the gathering up 
into a brief form of the view which prevails in other parts 
of the Psalm, viz. that the “righteous generation” in the 
midst of the world, and even of the so-called Israel, finds 
itself in a state of oppression, imprisonment, and bondage. 
If God will turn this condition of His people, who are His 
people indeed and of a truth, then shall Jacob rejoice and 
Israel be glad. It is the grateful duty of the redeemed to 
rejoice. — And how could they do otherwise! 


PSALM XV. 
THE CONDITIONS OF ACCESS TO GOD. 


1 JAHVE, who may sojourn in Thy tabernacle, 
Who may dwell on Thy holy mountain? 


2 He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, 
And speaketh truth in his heart. 


8 That taketh not slander upon his tongue, 
Nor doeth evil to his companion, 
Nor bringeth a reproach upon his neighbour; 


4 That is displeasing in his own eyes, to be despised, 
But those who fear Jahve he honoureth; 
He sweareth to [his own] hurt — he changeth not. 


5 He putteth not out his money to usury, 
And taketh not a bribe against the innocent — 
He that doeth these things shall never be moved. 


The preceeding Psalm distinguished p»7¥ 31, a righteous 
generation, from the mass of the universal corruption, and 
elosed with a longing for the salvation out of Zion. Ps. xv. 
answers the question: who belongs to this psy “17. and whom 
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shall the future salvation avail? Ps. xxiv., composed in 
connection with the removal of the Ark to Zion, is very si- 
milar. The state of mind expressed in this Psalm exactly 
corresponds tothe unhypocritical piety and genuine lowliness 
which were manifest in David in their most beauteous light 
on that occasion; cf. ver. 4b with 2 Sam. vi. 19; ver. 4a 
with 2 Sam. vi. 21 sq. The fact, however, that Zion (Moriah) 
is called simply wy) i] in ver. 1, rather favours the time 
of the Absolomic exile, when David was cut off from the 
sanctuary of his God, whilst it was in the possession of men 
the very opposite of those described in this Psalm (vid. iv. 6). 
Nothing can be maintained with any certainty except that 
the Psalm assumes the elevation of Zion to the special de- 
signation of “the holy mountain” and the removal of the 
Ark to the 5mk erected there (2 Sam. vi. 17). Isa. xxxiii. 
13—16 is a fine variation of this Psalm. 


Vers, 1—2. That which is expanded in the tristichic 
portion of the Psalm, is all contained in this distichic por- 
tion in nuce. The address to God is not merely a favourite 
form (Hupfeld), but the question is really, as its words 
imply, directed to God. The answer, however, is not there- 
fore to be taken as a direct answer from God, as it might 
be in a prophetical connection: the psalmist addresses him- 
self to God in prayer, he as it were reads the heart of God, 
and answers to himself the question just asked, in accor- 
dance with the mind of God. 713 and j}2w¥ which are usually 
distinguished from each other like xapoixetv and xatotxety 
in Hellenistic Greek, are alike in meaning in this instance, 
It is not a merely temporary 713 (1xi. 5), but for ever, that 
is intended. The only difference between the two inter- 
changeable notions is this, the one denotes the finding of an 
abiding place of rest starting from the idea of a wander- 
ing life, the other the possession of an abiding place of rest 
starting from the idea of settled family life* The holy 


* In the Arabic xt lL is “one under the protection of God, 
dwelling as it were in the fortress of God.” vid. Fleischer’s Samach- 
schari, S. 1, Anm. 1. 

14* 
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tabernacle and the holy mountain are here thought of in 
their spiritual character as the places of the divine presence 
and of the church of God assembled round the symbol of 
it; and accordingly the sojourning and dwelling there is 
not to be understood literally, but in a spiritual sense. 
This spiritual depth of view, first of all with local limi- 
tations, is also to be found in xxvii. 4, 5, lxi. 5. This is 
present even where the idea of earnestness and regularity in 
attending the sanctuary rises in intensity to that of con- 
stantly dwelling therein, lxv. 5, Ixxxiv. 4—5; while else- 
where, a8 in xxiv. 3, the outward materiality of the Old 
Testament is not exceeded. Thus we see the idea of the 
sanctuary at one time contracting itself within the Old 
Testament limits, and at another expanding more in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the New Testament; since in 
this matter, as in the matter of sacrifice, the spirit of the 
New Testament already shews signs of life, and works power- 
fully through its cosmical veil, without that veil being as 
yet rent. The answer to the question, so like the spirit of 
the New Testament in its intention, is also itself no less 
New Testament in its character: Not every one who saith 
Lord, Lord, but they who do the will of God, shall enjoy 
the rights of friendship with Him. But His will concerns 
the very substance of the Law, viz. our duties towards all 
men, and the inward state of the heart towards God. 

In the expression O»pM 77m (here and in Prov. xxviii. 18), 
Onn is either a closer definition of the subject: one walk- 
ing as an upright man, like 09 717 one going about as a 
slanderer, cf. 92! "wij Mic. ii. 7 “the upright as one walk- 
ing”; or it is an accusative of the object, as in Mijpuy in 
Isa. xxxiii. 15: one who walks uprightness, ¢. e. one who 
makes uprightness his way, his mode of action; since ON 
may mean integrum = integritas, and this is strongly favoured 
by Ogn O>>h, which is used interchangeably with it in 
Ps. lxxxiv. 12 (those who walk in uprightness). Instead of 
mp7 Mivy we have the poetical form of expression Puy Gyb. 
The characterising of the outward walk and action is 
followed in ver. 2b by the characterising of the inward nature: 
speaking truth in his heart, not: with his heart (not merely 
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with his mouth); for in the phrase 352 “yy, Dis always the 
Beth of the place, not of the instrument — the meaning 
therefore is: it is not falsehood and deceit that he thinks 
and plans inwardly, but truth (Hitz.). We have three char- 
acteristics here: a spotless walk, conduct ordered according 
to God’s will, and a truth-loving mode of thought. 

Vers. 3—5. The distich which contains the question 
and that containing the general answer are now followed 
by three tristichs, which work the answer out in detail. 
The description is continued in independent clauses, which, 
however, have logically the value of relative clauses. The 
perjf. have the signification of abstract presents, for they 
are the expression of tried qualities, of the habitual mode 
of action, of that which the man, who is the subject of the 
question, never did and what consequently it is not his 
wont to do. on means to go about, whether in order to 
spie out (which is it usual meaning), or to gossip and slander 
(here, and the Pie? in 2 Sam. xix. 28; cf. 534, 929). Instead 
e/a we have piv>-by (with Dag. in the second 5, in order 
that it may be read with emphasis and not slurred over*), 
because a word lies upon the tongue ere it is uttered, the 
speaker brings it up as it were from within on to his tongue 
or lips, xvi. 4, 1. 16, Ezek. xxxvi. 3. The assonance of 
m7 wy is well conceived. To do evil to him who is bound 
to us by the ties of kindred and friendship, is a sin which 
will bring its own punishment. 3)7p is also the parallel 
word to y% in Exod. xxxii. 27. Both are here intended to 
refer not merely to persons of the same nation; for whatever 
is sinful in itself and under any circumstances whatever, is 
also sinful in relation to every man according to the mo- 
rality of the Old Testament. The assertion of Hupfeld and 
others that xiv) in conjunction with MEM means efferre = 
effari, is opposed by its combination with by and its use 
elsewhere in the phrase N53 Nw) “to bear reproach” (lxix. 8). 
It means (since Ni’) is just as much follere as ferre) to bring 
reproach on any one, or load any one with reproach. Re- 


* vid. the rule for this orthophonic Dag. in the Luther. Zeitschrift, 
1863, S. 413. 
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proach is a burden which is more easily put on than cast 
off; audacter calumniare, semper aliquid heret. 

In ver. 4a the interpretation “he is little in his own 
eyes, despised,” of which Hupfeld, rejecting it, says that Hitzig 
has picked it up out of the dust, is to be retained. Even the 
Targ., Saad., Aben-Ezra, Kimchi, Urbino (in his Grammar, 
sy Sax) take yxy maa together, even though explaining 
it differently, and it is accordingly accented by Baer 
DNOIYPYD mtd (Mahpach, Asia Legarme, Rebia magnum).* 
God exalts him who is ryya jp, 1 Sam. xv. 17. David, 
when he brought up the ark of his God, could not sufficiently 
degrade himself (5p), and appeared 13y2 DBw, 2 Sam. vi. 22. 
This lowliness, which David also confesses in Ps. cxxxi., is 
noted here and throughout the whole of the Old Testament, 
e. g., Isa. lvii. 15, as a condition of being well-pleasing before 
God; just as it is in reality the chief of all virtues. On the 
other hand, it is mostly translated either, according to 
the usual accentuation, with which the Beth of yyys is 
dageshed: the reprobate is despised in his eyes (Rashi, 
Hupf.), or in accordance with the above accentuation: 
despised in his eyes is the reprobate (Maurer, Hengst., 
Olsh., Luzzatto); but this would say but little, and be badly 
expressed. For the placing together of two participles 
without an article, and moreover of similar meaning, 
with the design of the one being taken as subject and the 
other as predicate, is to be repudiated simply on the 
ground of style; and the difference among expositors shews 
how equivocal the expression is. 

On the other hand, when we translate it: “despicable is 
he in his own eyes, worthy to be despised” (Ges. § 134, 1), 
we can appeal to xiv. 1, where "Ww is intensified just in 
the same way by DYN, as TU) 1s ‘here by ann; cf. also 
Gen. xxx. 31, Job xxxi. 23, Isa. xliii. 4. The antithesis of 


* The usual accentuation OND) Yyya ri>3 forcibly separates 
YS from FW) to which according to its position it belongs. And 
Heidenheim's accentuation OND) YD rita) is to be rejected on ac- 
centuological grounds, because of two like distinctives the second has 
always a less distinctive value than the first. We are consequently 
only left to the one given above. The MSS. vary. 
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ver. 4b to ver. 4a is also thus fully met: he himself seems 
to himself unworthy of any respect, whereas he constantly 
shews respect to others; and the standard by which he 
judges is the fear of God. His own fear of Jahve is manifest 
from the self-denying strictness with which he performs 
his vows. This sense of yn yaw) is entirely misapprehended 
when it is rendered: he swears to his neighbour (y = 3), 
which ought to be ry7, or: he swears to the wicked (and 
keeps to what he has thus solemnly promised), which ought 
to be yd; for to what purpose would be the omission of 
the elision of the article, which is extremely rarely (xxxvi. 6) 
not attended to in the classic style of the period before the 
Exile? The words have reference to Lev. v. 4: if any one 
swear, thoughtlessly pronouncing 207 {x yn, to do evil 
or to do good, etc. The subject spoken of is oaths which are 
forgotten, and the forgetting of which must be atoned for 
by an asham, whether the nature of the oath be something 
unpleasant and injurious, or agreeable and profitable, to 
the person making the vow. The retrospective reference of 
y-nd> to the subject is self-evident; for to injure another is 
indeed a sin, the vowing and performance of which, not its 
omission, would require to be expiated. On yb = yar 
vid. Ges. § 67, rem. 6. The hypothetical antecedent (cf. 
e. g., 2 Kings v. 13) is followed by 1m nn as an apodosis. 
The verb 70m is native to the law of vows, which, if any 
one has vowed an animal in sacrifice, forbids both chan- 
ging it for its money value (F277) and exchanging it for 
another, be it 3102 yy-is p72 210, Lev. xxvii. 10, 33. The 
psalmist of course ‘does not use these words in the technical 
sense in which they are used in the Law. Swearing includes 
making & vow, and “n° x> disavows not merely any ex- 
changing of that which was solemnly promised, but also 
any alteration of that which was sworn: he does not misuse 
the name of God in anywise, SS ap) 

In ver. 5a the psalmist also has a passage of the Tora 
before his mind, viz. Lev. xxv. 37, cf. Exod. xxii. 24, Deut. 
xxiii. 20, Ezek. xviii. 8. w53 }) signifies to give a thing 
away in order to take usury (77) from "%/) to bite, 8axvewv) 
for it. The receiver or demander of interest is eo, the 
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one who pays interest =\w/), the interest itself wo. The trait 
of character described in ver. 5b also recalls the language 
of the Mosaic law: mp? x5 sin’, the prohibition Exod. 
xxlil. 8, Deut. xvi. 19; and wI-7Y, the curse Deut. xxvii. 25: 
on account of the innocent, i. e. against him, to condemn 
him. Whether it be as a loan or as a gift, he gives without 
conditions, and if he attain the dignity of a judge he is proof 
against bribery, especially with reference to the destruction 
of the innocent. And now instead of closing in conformity 
with the description of character already given: such a man 
shall dwell, etc., the concluding sentence takes a different 
form, moulded in accordance with the spiritual meaning of 
the opening question: he who doeth these things shall never 
be moved (oi /ut. Niph.), he stands fast, being upheld by 
Jahve, hidden in His fellowship; nothing from without, no 
misfortune, can cause his overthrow. 


PSALM XVL 


REFUGE IN GOD, THE HIGHEST GOOD, IN THE PRESENCE 
OF DISTRESS AND OF DEATH. 


1 PRESERVE me, O God, for in Thee do I hide myself 
2 I say unto Jahve: “Thou art my Lord, 

Besides Thee I have no good’, 
8 And to the saints who are in the earth: 

“These are the excellent, in whom is all my delight’. 


4 Their sorrows shall be multiplied who have bartered 
for an idol — 
I will not pour out their drink- offerings of blood, 
Nor take their names upon my lips. 
& Jahve is the portion of my land and of my cup, 
Thou makest my lot illustrious. 


6 The lines have fallen unto me in pleasant places, 
Yea, the heritage appears fair to me. 

7 I will bless Jahve, who hath given me counsel; 
In the night-seasons also my reins instruct me. 
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8 I have set Jahve always before me, 
For He is at my right hand — therefore I shall not 
be moved. 


9 Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory exulteth, 
My flesh also shall dwell free of care. 
10 For Thou wilt not abandon my soul to Hades, 
Nor give up Thy Holy One to see the pit; 
11 Thou wilt make me know the path of life — 
Fulness of joy is in Thy countenance, 
Pleasures are in Thy right hand for evermore. 


The preceding Psalm closed with the words ni Nd; this 
word of promise is repeated in xvi. 8 as an utterance of 
faith in the mouth of David. We are here confronted by a 
pattern of the unchangeable believing confidence of a friend 
of God; for the writer of Ps. xvi. is in danger of death, as 
is to be inferred from the prayer expressed in ver. 1 and 
the expectation in ver. 10. But there is no trace of anything 
like bitter complaint, gloomy conflict, or hard struggle: 
the cry for help is immediately swallowed up by an over- 
powering and blessed consciousness and a bright hope. 
There reigns in the whole Psalm, a settled calm, an inward 
joy, and a joyous confidence, which is certain that every- 
thing that it can desire for the present and for the future 
it possesses in its God. 

The Psalm is inscribed 175; and Hitzig also confesses 
that “David may be inferred from its language”. Whate 
ever can mark a Psalm as Davidic we find combined in this 
Psalm: thoughts crowding together in compressed language, 
which becomes in ver. 4 bold even to harshness, but then 
becomes clear and moves more rapidly; an antiquated, pe- 
culiar, and highly poetic impress (°8, my Lord, Nn, non, 
"pw, pom); and a well-devised grouping of the strophes. 
In addition to all these, there are manifold points of contact 
with indisputably genuine Davidic Psalms (comp. e. g., 
ver. 5 with xi. 6; ver. 10 with iv. 4; ver. 11 with xvii. 15), 
and with indisputably ancient portions of the Pentateuch 
(Exod. xxiii. 13, xix. 6, Gen. xlix. 6). Scarcely any other 
Psalm shews so clearly as this, what deep roots psalm-poetry 
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has struck into the Téra, both as it regards the matter and 
the language. Concerning the circumstances of its compo- 
sition, vid. on Ps. xxx. 

The superscription sha) Cree, Ps. xvi. has in common 
with Ps. lvii—lx. After the analogy of the other super- 
scriptions, it must have a technical meaning. This at once 
militates against Hitzig’s explanation, that it is a poem 
hitherto unknown, an dvéxdotov, according to the Arabic 
maktum, hidden, secret, just as also against the meaning 
xetpyAtov, which says nothing further to help us. The LXX. 
translates it otyAoypagia (el¢ otynAoypariay), instead of which 
the Old Latin version has tituli inscriptio (Hesychius titAo¢- 
mtvy tov éntypappa éyov). That this translation accords with 
the tradition is shewn by that of the Targum xy hn NE73 
sculptura recta (not erecta as Hupfeld renders it). Both 
versions give the verb the meaning CM> insculpere, which is 
supported both by a comparison with ans , COgn. 23M, Sy, and 
by Onn imprimere (sigillum). Moreover, the sin of Israel is 
called on) in Jer. ii. 22 (cf. xvii. 1) as being a deeply im- 
pressed spot, not to be wiped out. If we now look more 
closely into the Michtam Psalms as a whole, we find they 
have two prevailing features in common. Sometimes signi- 
ficant and remarkable words are introduced by ANION, “YIN, 
737, xvi. 2, Iviii. 12, lx. 8, cf. Isa. xxxviii. 10, 11 (in 
Hezekiah’s psalm, which is inscribed IA3 — DMT as it is 
perhaps to be read); sometimes words of this character are 
repeated after the manner of a refrain, as in Ps. lvi.: J will 
not fear, what can man do to me! in Ps. lvii.: Be Thou 
exalted, Elohim, above the heavens, Thy glory above all the 
earth! and in Ps. lix.: For Elohim is my high tower, my merciful 
God. Hezekiah’s psalm unites this characteristic with the 
other. Accordingly On2n, like éxtypappa ,* appears to mean 
first of all an inscription and then to be equivalent to an 
inscription-poem or epigram, a poem containing pithy say- 
ings; since in the Psalms of this order some expressive sen- 
tence, after the style of an inscription or a motto on & 


* In modern Jewish poetry OMDH is actually the name for the 
epigram. 
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monument, is brought prominently forward, by being either 
specially introduced or repeated as a refrain. 

The strophe-schema is 5.5.6.7. The last strophe, which 
has grown to seven lines, is an expression of joyous hopes 
in the face of death, which extend onward even into eternity. 


Vers. 1—3. The Psalm begins with a prayer that is 
based upon faith, the special meaning of which becomes clear 
from ver. 10: May God preserve him (which He is able to 
do as being 5x, the Almighty, able to do all things), who 
has no other refuge in which he has hidden and will hide 
but Him. This short introit is excepted from the parallelism; 
so far therefore it is monostichic, — a sigh expressing every- 
thing in few words. And the emphatic pronunciation {nv 
sham*reni harmonises with it; for it is to be read thus, just 
as in Ixxxvi. 2, cxix. 167 sham’rah (cf. on Isa. xxxviii. 14 
npwy), according to the express testimony of the Masora.* 

The text of the next two verses (so it appears) needs to 
be improved in two respects. The reading M™Dx as addressed 
to the soul (Targ.), cf. Lam. iii. 24 sq., is opposed by the 
absence of any mention of the thing addressed. It rests 
upon & misconception of the defective form of writing, IDX 
(Ges. § 44, rem. 4). Hitzig and Ewald (§ 190, @) suppose 
that in such cases a rejection of the final vowel, which really 
occurs in the language of the people, after the manner of 
the Aramaic (M78 or MON), lies at the bottom of the form. 
And it does really seem as though the frequent occurrence 
of this defective form (ny = nyt cxl. 13, Job xlii. 2, 
M92 = ya 1 Kings viii. 48, privy = omrivy Ezek. xvi. 59, cf. 
2 Kings xviii. 20, n7ON now pointed Minx, with Isa. xxxvi. 5) 
has its occasion at least in some such cutting away of the 
¢, peculiar to the language of the common people; although, 


* The Masora observes NIDD2 Pwd ‘3, ¢. e. twice in the Psalter 
mov is in the imperative, the 6 being displaced by Gaja (Metheg) and 
changed into 4, vid. Baer, Torath Emeth p. 22 sq. In spite of this the 
grammarians are not agreed as to the pronunciation of the imperative 
and infinitive forms when so pointed. Luzzatto, like Lonzano, reads it 
shimereni. 
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if David wrote it so, M7DN is not intended to be read other- 
wise than it is in xxxi. 15, cxl. 7.* 

First of all David gives expression to his confession of 
Jahve, to whom he submits himself unconditionally, and 
whom he sets above everything else without exception. 
Since the suffix of »5N (properly domini mei = domine mi, 
Gen. xviii. 3, cf. xix. 2), which has become mostly lost sight 
of in the usage of the language, now and then retains its 
original meaning, as it does indisputably in xxxv. 23, it is 
certainly to be rendered also here: “Thou art my Lord® and 
not “Thou art the Lord”. The emphasis lies expressly on 
the “my”. It is the unreserved and joyous feeling of depen- 
dence (more that of the little child, than of the servant), 
which is expressed in this first confession. For, as the second 
clause of the confession says: Jahve, who is his Lord, is also 
his benefactor, yea even his highest good. The preposition 
by frequently introduces that which extends beyond some- 
thing else, Gen. xlviii. 22 (cf. Ixxxix. 8, xcv. 3), and to this 
passage may be added Gen. xxxi. 50, xxxii. 12, Exod. 
xxxv. 22, Num. xxxi. 8, Deut. xix. 9, xxii. 6, the one thing 
being above, or co-ordinate with, the other. So also here: 
“my good, #.e. whatever makes me truly happy, is not above 
Thee”, é. e. in addition to Thee, beside Thee; according to 
the sense it is equivalent to out of Thee or without Thee 
(as the Targ., Symm., and Jerome render it), Thou alone, 
without exception, art my good. In connection with this 
rendering of the 5y, the $a (poetic, and contracted from 
2), which is unknown to the literature before David’s 
time, presents no difficulty. As in Prov. xxiii. 7 it is short 
for mrAn53. Hengstenberg remarks, “Just as Thou art the 
Lord! is the response of the soul to the words J am the Lord 
thy God (Exod. xx. 2), so Thou only art my salvation! is the 
response to Thou shalt have no other gods beside Me 
(198->y)”. The psalmist knows no fountain of true hap- 


* Pinsker’s view (Kinilett. S. 100—102), who considers P>yB to 
have sprung from 02V© as the primary form of the 1. pers. sing, from 
which then came Sop SB and later still AYO, is untenable according 
to the history of thé’ language. 
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piness but Jahve, in Him he possesses all, his treasure is 
in Heaven. 

Such is his confession to Jahve. But he also has those 
on earth to whom he makes confession. Transposing the } 
we read: 

VND Wwe OWT 
TOT BET PN N87 
While Diestel’s alteration: “to the saints, who are in his 
land, he makes himself glorious, and all his delight is in 
them,” is altogether strange to this verse: the above transfer 
of the Waw* suffices to remove its difficulties, and that in 
& way quite in accordance with the connection. Now it is 
clear, that Own», as has been supposed by some, is the 
dative governed by ‘Mm 7cN, the influence of which is thus 
carried forward; it is clear what is meant by the addition 
yx3 Ws, which distinguishes the object of his affection here 
below from the One above, who is incomparably the highest; 
it is clear, as to what ng defines, whereas otherwise this 
purely descriptive relative clause FD yuNa Ws (which von 
Ortenberg transposes into MTD NY IW 7wWx) appears to be 
useless and surprises one both on account of its redundancy 
(since MOM is superfluous, cf. e. g. 2 Sam. vii. 9, ii. 18) and 
on account of its arrangement of the words (an arrangement, 
which is usual in connection with a negative construction, 
Deut. xx. 15, 2 Chron. viii. 7, cf. Gen. ix. 3, Ezek. xii. 10); 
it is clear, in what sense 4" alternates with Ow7p, since 
it is not those who are accounted by the world as O's on 
account of their worldly power and possessions (cxxxvi. 18, 
2 Chron. xxiii. 20), but the holy, prized by him as being also 
glorious, partakers of higher glory and worthy of higher 
honour; and moreover, this corrected arrangement of the 
verse harmonises with the Michtam character of the Psalm. 
The thought thus obtained, is the thought one expected 
(love to God and love to His saints), and the one which one 
is also obliged to wring from the text as we have it, either 
by translating with De Welte, Maurer, Dietrich and others: 


* Approved by Kamphausen and by the critic in the Ziler. Blatt 
of the Aligem. Kirchen-Zeitung 1864 S, 107. 
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“the saints who are in the land, they are the excellent in 
whom I have all my delight", — a Waw apodoseos, with 
which one could only be satisfied if it were = pin) (cf. 2 Sam. 
xv. 34) — or: “the saints who are in the land and the 
glorious — all my delight is in them’. By both these inter- 
pretations, 5 would be the exponent of the nom. absol. which 
is elsewhere detached and placed at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, and this 5 of reference (Ew. § 310, a) is really com- 
mon to every style (Num. xviii. 8, Isa. xxxii. 1, Eccl. ix. 4); 
whereas the 5 understood of the fellowship in which he 
stands when thus making confession to Jahve: associating 
myself with the saints (Hengst.), with (von Lengerke), among 
the saints (Hupf., Thenius), would be a preposition most 
liable to be misapprehended, and makes ver. 3 a cumber- 
some appendage of ver. 2. But if 5 be taken as the Lamed 
of reference then the elliptical construct ‘yN1, to which 
ynn ought to be supplied, remains a stumbling-block not 
to be easily set aside. For such an isolation of the connect- 
ing form from its genitive cannot be shown to be syntactic- 
ally possible in Hebrew (vid. on 2 Kings ix. 17, Thenius, 
and Keil); nor are we compelled to suppose in this instance 
what cannot be proved elsewhere, since O2™~ypM-d>> is, 
without any harshness, subordinate to *y"N) as 4 genitival 
notion (Ges. § 116, 3). And still in connection with the 
reading 1"), both the formation of the sentence which, 
beginning with 5, leads one to expect an apodosis, and the 
relation of ver. 3 to ver. 2, according to which the central 
point of the declaration must lie just within O2™y5m—, 
are opposed to this rendering of the words ->> = 
OImMYaN. 

Thus, therefore, we come back to the above easy im- 
provement of the text. oOvw/ mp are those in whom the will 
of Jahve concerning Israel, that it should be a holy nation 
(Exod. xix. 6, Deut. vii. 6), has been fulfilled, viz. the living 
members of the ecclesia sanctorum in this world (for there 
is also one in the other world, Ixxxix. 6). Glory, 3é&, is 
the outward manifestation of holiness. It is ordained of 
God for the sanctified (cf. Rom. viii. 30), whose moral no- 
bility is now for the present veiled under the menial form 
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of the »9y; and in the eyes of David they already possess it. 
His spiritual vision pierces through the outward form of 
the servant. His verdict is like the verdict of God, who is 
his all in all. The saints, and they only, are the excellent 
to him. His whole delight is centred in them, all his respect 
and affection is given to them. The congregation of the 
saints is his Chephzibah, Isa. lxii. 4 (cf. 2 Kings xxi. 1). 
Vers.4—5. As he loves the saints so, on the other hand, he 
abhors the apostates and their idols. 1779 MN is to be 
construed as an appositional relative clause to the preced- 
ing: multi sunt cruciatus (cf. xxxii. 10) eorum, eorum scil. qui 
alium permutant. The expression would flow on more 
smoothly if it were 19>»: they multiply, or increase their 
pains, who..., so that ND AMX would be the subject, for 
instance like {25% ‘n (he whom Jahve loves), Isa. xlviii. 14. 
This ver. 4 forms a perfect antithesis to ver. 3. In David's 
eyes the saints are already the glorified, in whom his delight 
centres; while, as he knows, a future full of anguish is in 
store for the idolatrous, and their worship, yea, their very 
names are an abomination to him. The suffixes of O30) 
and oninw might be referred to the idols according to Exod. 
xxiii. 13, Hos. ii. 19, if >mx be taken collectively as equi- 
valent to O-IMs, as in Job viii. 19. But it is more natural 
to assign the same reference to them as to the suffix of 
onia3zy, which does not signify “their idols” (for idols are 
mDyy), but their torments, pains (from nayy derived from 
=3y), exlvii. 3, Job ix. 28. The thought is similar to 1 Tim. 
vi. 10, gavtods xspiéxetpav G80vatc rorxidats. TMX 18 a general 
designation of the broadest kind for everything that is not 
God, but which man makes his idol beside God and in op- 
position to God (cf. Isa. xlii. 8, xlviii. 11). i799 cannot 
mean /festinant, for in this signification it is only found in 
Piel -790, and that once with a local, but not a personal, 
accusative of the direction, Nah. ii. 6. It is therefore to be 
rendered (and the per/. is also better adapted to this mean- 
ing): they have taken in exchange that which is not God 
(rn like qm, cvi. 20, Jer. ii. 11). Perhaps (cf. the phrase 
17NN Ft) the secondary meaning of wooing and fondling i is 
connected with it; for "W779 is the proper word for acquiring 
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a, wife by paying down the price asked by her father, Exod. 
xxii. 15, With such persons, who may seem to be ON" 
in the eyes of the world, but for whom a future full of an- 
guish is in store, David has nothing whatever to do: he will 
not pour out drink-offerings as they pour them out. O20) 
has the Dag. lene, as it always has. They are not called. O71 
as actually consisting of blood, or of wine actually mingled 
with blood; but consisting as it were of blood, because they 
are offered with blood-stained hands and blood-guilty con- 
sciences. }1) is the min of derivation; in this instance (as in 
Amos iv. 5, cf. Hos. vi. 8) of the material, and is used in 
other instances also for similar virtually adjectival expres- 
sions, x. 18, xvii. 14, lxxx. 14. 

In ver. 4c the expression of his abhorrence attains its 
climax: even their names, i. e. the names of their false gods, 
which they call out, he shuns taking upon his lips, just as 
is actually forbidden in the Tora, Exod. xxiii. 13 (cf. Const. 
Apost. V.10 et8mAov pvypovedetv dvépata Satpovixd). He takes 
the side of Jahve. Whatever he may wish for, he possesses 
in Him; and mere he has in Him, is always secured to 
him by Him. P: on does not here mean food (Bottch. ), for in this 
sense pen (ley vi. 10) and M3 (1 Sam. i. 4) are identical; 
and parallel passages like cxlii.6 shew what spon means when 
applied to Jahve. According to xi. 6, X\D is also a genitive 
just like pon; pon hip is the share of landed property as- 
signed to any one; DID mj the share of the cup according 
to paternal apportionment. The tribe of Levi received no 
territory in the distribution of the country, from which 
they might have maintained themselves; Jahve was to be 
their pon, Num. xviii. 20, and the gifts consecrated to Jahve 
were to be their food, Deut. x. 9, xviii. 1 sq. But never- 
theless all Israel is BasiAstov bipeee ae: Exod. xix. 6, towards 
which even Ow "7p and ON in ver. 3 pointed; so that, 
therefore, the very thing represented by the tribe of 
Levi in outward relation to the nation, holds good, in alk 
its deep spiritual significance, of every believer. It is not 
anything earthly, visible, created, and material, that is 
allotted to him as his possession and his sustenance, but 
Jahve and Him only; but in Him is perfect contentment. 
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{n ver. 50, TOI, as it stands, looks at first sight as though 
it were the Hiph. of a verb 3) (4721). But such a verb is 
not to be found anywhere else, we must therefore seek some 
other explanation of the word. It cannot be & substantive 
in the signification of possession (Maurer, Ewald), for such a 
substantival form does not exist. It might more readily 
be explained as a participle = 3m‘, somewhat like Fo}, 
Isa, xxix. 4, xxxvili. 5, Eccl. i. 18, = AD’, — a compari- 
son which has been made by Aben-Ezra (Sefath Jether No. 
421) and Kimchi (Michlol 11a), — a form of the participle 
to which, in writing at least, a:3{0, 2 Kings viii. 21, forma 
a transition; but there is good reason to doubt the exis- 
tence of such a form. Had the poet intended to use the 
part. of 70m, it is more probable he would have written 
12 -D0IN ANN, just as the LXX. translators might have 
had it before them, taking the Chirek compaginis as a suffix: 
ob sl 6 droxahtotay thy xAypovoplav pov éuol (Béttcher). For 
the conjecture of Olshausen and Thenius, ‘Dim in the sense: 
“thou art continually my portion” halts both in thought and 
expression. Hitzig’s conjecture sim “thou, thy Tummim 
are my lot”, is more successful and tempting. But the fact 
that the Own are never found (not even in Deut. xxxiii. 8) 
without the Oops, is against it. Nevertheless, we should 
prefer this conjecture to the other explanations, if the word 
would not admit of being explained as Hiph. from 72) (301), 
which is the most natural explanation. Schultens has 
compared the Arabic wamika, to be broad, from which there 


-, -08 é : 
is a Hiphil form asl, to make broad, in Syro-Arabic, that 
is in use even in the present day among the common 
people.* And since we must at any rate come down to 


the supposition of something unusual about this yn, it is 
surely not too bold to regard it as a Gxag yeypapp.: Thou 


* The Arabic Lexicographers are only acquainted with a noun 
wamka, breadth (amplitudo), but not with the verb. And even the noun 
does not belong to the universal and classical language. But at the 


present day they) | (pronounced wumk), breadth, and wamik are in com- 


mon use in Damascus; and it is only the verb that is shunned in the 
better conversational style. — Wetzstein. 
VOL. I. 15 
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makest broad my lot, é. ¢. ensurest for me a spacivus habi- 
tation, a broad place, as the possession that falleth to 
me,* — a thought, that is expanded in ver. 6. 

Vers. 6—8. The measuring lines (o"dam) are cast 
(Mic. ii. 5) and fall to any one just where and as far as his 
property is assigned to him; so that 2m 5p) (Josh. xvii. 
5) is also said of the falling to any one of his allotted por- 
tion of land. cpy) (according to the Masora defective as 
also in ver. 11 ny2y2) is a pluralet., the plural that is used 
to denote a unity in the circumstances, and a similarity in 
the relations of time and space, Ges. § 108, 2, a; and it 
signifies both pleasant circumstances, Job xxxvi. 11, and, 
as here, a pleasant locality, Lat. amena (to which Mjny3 in 
ver. 11, more strictly corresponds). The lines have fallen 
to him in a charming district, viz. in the pleasurable fellow- 
ship of God, this most blessed domain of love has become 
his paradisaic possession. With x he rises from the fact 
to the perfect contentment which it secures to him: such a 
heritage seems to him to be fair, he finds a source of inward 
pleasure and satisfaction in it. nom — according to Ew. 
§ 173, d, lengthened from the construct form non) (like 
nyiy Ixi. 1); according to Hupfeld, springing from non) (by 
the same apocope that is so common in Syriac, perhaps like 
Pox ver. 1 from ‘7eN) just like Hy Exod. xv. 2 — is 
rather, since in the former view there is no law for the 
change of vowel and such an application of the form as we 
find in lx. 13 (cviii. 13) is opposed to the latter, a stunted 


* It is scarcely possible for two words to be more nearly identical 
than basa and xAfpos. The latter, usually derived from xAdw (a piece 
broken off), is derived from xéAecQar (a determining of the divine will) 
in Déderlein’s Homer. Glossar, iii. 124. But perhaps it is one word 
with 512. Moreover xhijpos signifies 1) the sign by which anything 
whatever falls to one among a number of persons in conformity with 
the decision of chance or of the divine will, a pebble, potsherd, or the 
like. So in Homer, Zi. iii. 316, vii. 175, xxiii. 351, Od. x. 206, where 
easting lots is described with the expression xAfjooc. 2) The object 
that falls to any one by lot, patrimonium, e.g. Od. xiv. 64, Il. xv. 498, 
olzxos xat xAfpoc, especially of lands. 3) an inheritance without the 
notion of the lot, and even without any thought of inheriting, abso- 
lutely: a settled, landed property. It is the regular expression for the 
allotments of land assigned to colonists (x)1,podyot). 
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form of mdm: the heritage = such a heritage pleases me, lit. 
seems fair to me (NEw, cognate root NED, IBY, cognate in mean- 
ing “W2, yd», to rub, polish, make shining, intr. 75 to be 
shining, béautiful). »y of beauty known and felt by him (cf. 
Esth. iii. 9 with 1 Sam. xxv. 36 yy 210, and the later way of 
expressing it Dan. iii. 32). But since the giver and the gift 
are one and the same, the joy he has in the inheritance be- 
comes of itselfa constant thanksgiving to and blessing of the 
Giver, that He ("Ws quippe qui) has counselled him (lxxiii. 
24) to chose the one thing needful, the good part. Even in 
the night-seasons his heart keeps watch, even then his reins 
admonish him (75°, here of moral incitement, as in Isa. viii. 
11, to warn). The reins are conceived of as the seat of the 
blessed feeling that Jahve is his possession (vid. Psychol. 
S. 268; tr. p. 316). He is impelled from within to offer 
hexrt-felt thanks to his merciful and faithful God. He has 
Jahve always before him, Jahve is the point towards which 
he constantly directs his undiverted gaze; and it is easy for 
him to have Him thus ever present, for He is *»n 1 (sup- 
ply xin, a8 In xxii. 29, lv. 20, cxii. 4), at my right hand (i.e. 
where my right hand begins, close beside me), so that he 
has no need to draw upon his power of imagination. The 
words DIDN-DD, without any conjunction, express the natu- 
ral effect of this, both in consciousness and in reality: he 
will not and cannot totter, he will not yield and be over- 
thrown. 

Vers. 9—11. Thus then, as this concluding strophe, 
as it were like seven rays of light, affirms, he has the most 
blessed prospect before him, without any need to fear death. 
Because Jahve is thus near at hand to help him, his heart 
becomes joyful (mn) and his glory, i.e. his soul (vid. on 
vii. 6) rejoices, the joy breaking forth in rejoicing, as the 
fut. consec. affirms. There is no passage of Scripture that 
so closely resembles this as 1 Thess. v. 23. 35 is rvedpa 
(voids), 25, poxs (vid. Psychol. S. 98; tr. p. 119), riva (accor- 
ding to its primary meaning, attrectabile, that which is frail), 
compa. The dpégurtms typybijvat which the apostle in the 
above passage desires for his readers in respect of all three _ 
parts of their being, David here expresses as a confident 
expectation; for Ax implies that he also hopes for his body 

15° 
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that which he hopes for his spirit-life centred in the heart, 
and for his soul raised to dignity both by the work of crea- 
tion and of grace. He looks death calmly and triumphantly 
in the face, even his flesh shall dwell or lie securely, viz. 
without being seized with trembling at its approaching 
corruption. David’s hope rests on this conclusion: it is 
impossible for the man, who, in appropriating faith and 
actual experience, calls God his own, to fall into the hands 
of death. For ver. 10 shews, that what is here thought of 
in connection with meno ju, dwelling in safety under the 
divine protection (Deut. xxxiii. 12, 28, cf. Prov. iii. 24), 18 
preservation from death. mmw is rendered by the LXX. 
SapOopd, as though it came from mny’ btapéelpev, as per- 
haps it may do in Job xvii. 14. But in vii. 16 the LXX. 
has Bé68p0c, which is the more correct: prop. a sinking in, 
from mw to sink, to be sunk, like mn from m), non from 
min. To leave to the unseen world (Sty prop. to loosen, let 
go) is equivalent to abandoning one to it, so that he be- 
comes its prey. Ver. 108 — where to see the grave (xlix. 
10), equivalent to, to succumb to the state of the grave, i.e. 
death (Ixxxix. 49, Lk. ii. 26, John viii. 51) is the opposite 
of “seeing life”, i. e. experiencing and enjoying it (Eccl. ix. 
9, John iii. 36), the sense of sight being used as the no- 
blest of the senses to denote the sensus communis, i. e. the 
common sense lying at the basis of all feeling and per- 
ception, and figuratively of all active and passive experience 
(Psychol. S. 234; tr. p. 276) — shews, that what is said 
here is not intended of an abandonment by which, having 
once come under the power of death, there is no coming 
forth again (Bottcher). It is therefore the hope of not 
dying, that is expressed by David in ver.10. For by 7ron 
David means himself. According to Norzi, the Spanish 
MSS. have >on with the Masoretic note ‘ip ym, and the 
LXX., Targ., and Syriac translate, and the Talmud and 
Midrash interpret it, in accordance with this Keri. There 
is no ground for the reading yy and it is also opposed 
by the personal form of expression surrounding it,* 


* Most MSS. and the best, which have no distinction of Kerf and 
Chethib here, read FPEO, as also the Biblia Ven. 1521, the Spanish 
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The positive expression of hope in ver. 11 comes as 4 
companion to the negative just expressed: Thou wilt grant 
me to experience (yn, is used, as usual, of the presentation 
of a knowledge, which concerns the whole man and not his 
understanding merely) Own mk, the path of life, i. e. the 
path to life (cf. Prov. v. 6, ii. 19 with ib. x. 17, Mat. vii. 
14); but not so that it is conceived of as at the final goal, 
but as leading slowly and gradually onwards to life; ovn 
in the most manifold sense, as, e. g., in xxxvi. 10, Deut. 
xxx. 15: life from God, with God, and in God, the living 
God; the opposite of death, as the manifestation of God’s 
wrath and banishment from Him. That his body shall not 
die is only the external and visible phase of that which 
David hopes for himself; on its inward, unseen side it is 
a living, inwrought of God in the whole man, which in its 
continuance is a walking in the divine life. The second 
part of ver. 11, which consists of two members, describes 
this life with which he solaces himself. According to the 
accentuation, — which marks Om with Olewejored not 
with Rebia magnum or Pazer, — nino y2w is not a second 
object dependent-upon 3;""}m, but the subject of a substan- 
tival clause: a satisfying fulness of joy is }J2-nx, with Thy 
countenance, 7.e. connected with and naturally produced by 
beholding Thy face (Mx preposition of fellowship, as in xxi. 
7, exl. 14); for joy is light, and God’s countenance, or doxa, 
is the light of lights. And every kind of pleasurable things, 
nioy3, He holds in His right hand, extending them to His 
saints — a gift which lasts for ever; My) equivalent to 
my>. my), from the primary notion of conspicuous bright- 
ness, 18 duration extending beyond all else — an expression 
for poy), which David has probably coined, for it appears 
for the first time in the Davidic Psalms. Pleasures are in 
Thy right hand continually — God’s right hand is never 
empty, His fulness is inexhaustible. 

The apostolic application of this Psalm (Acts ii, 29—- 
32, xill. 35-37) is based on the considerations that David’s 


Polyglott and other older printed copies. Those MSS. which give 
TOO (without any Xeri), on the other hand, scarcely come under con- 
sideration. 
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hope of not coming under the power of death was not rea- 
lised in David himself, as is at once clear, to the unlimited 
extent in which it is expressed in the Psalm; but that it is ful- 
filled in Jesus, who has not been left to Hades and whose flesh 
did not see corruption; and that consequently the words of the 
Psalm are a prophecy of David concerning Jesus, the Christ, 
who was promised as the heir to his throne, and whom, by 
reason of the promise, he had prophetically before his mind. 
If we look into the Psalm, we see that David, in his mode 
of expression, bases that hope simply upon his relation to 
Jahve, the ever-living One. That it has been granted to 
him in particular, to express this hope which is based upon 
the mystic relation of the om to Jahve in such language, 
— a hope which the issue of Jesus’ life has sealed by an 
historical fulfilment, — is to be explained from the relation, 
according to the promise, in which David stands to his seed, 
the Christ and Holy One of God, who appeared in the per- 
son of Jesus. David, the anointed of God, looking upon 
himself as in Jahve, the God who has given the promise, 
becomes the prophet of Christ; but this is only indirectly, 
for he speaks of himself, and what he says has also been 
fulfilled in his own person. But this fulfilment is not limited 
to the condition, that he did not succumb to any peril that 
threatened his life so long as the kingship would have 
perished with him, and that, when he died, the kingship 
nevertheless remained (Hofmann); nor, that he was secured 
against all danger of death until he had accomplished his 
life’s mission, until he had fulfilled the vocation assigned 
to him in the history of the plan of redemption (Kurtz) — 
the hope which he cherishes for himself personally has found 
a fulfilment which far exceeds this. After his hope has 
found in Christ its full realisation in accordance with the 
history of the plan of redemption, it receives through 
Christ its personal realisation for himself also. For what 
he says, extends on the one hand far beyond himself, and 
therefore refers prophetically to Christ: in decachordo Psal- 
terio — as Jerome boldly expresses it — ab inferis suscitat 
resurgentem. But on the other hand that which is predicted 
comes back upon himself, to raise him also from death and 
Hades to the beholding of God. Verus justitie sol — says 
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Sonntag in his Tituli Psalmorum, 1687 — e sepulcro resur- 
rexit, otydy seu lapis sepulcralis a monumento devolutus, 
arcus triumphalis erectus, victoria ab hominibus reportata. En 
yobis Michtam! En Evangelium! — 
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FLIGHT OF AN INNOCENT AND PERSECUTED MAN FOR RE- 
FUGE IN THE LORD, WHO KNOWETH THEM THAT ARE HIS, - 


1 


2 


oO 


10 


HEAR, O Jahve, righteousness, hearken to my cry, 
Give ear to my prayer with undeceitful lips! 

From Thy presence let my right go forth, 

Thine eyes behold rightly. 


Thou hast proved my heart, Thou hast visited (me) 
by night, 

Thou hast tried me — Thou findest nothing: 

If I think evil, it doth not pass my mouth. 

In connection with the doings of men, by the words of 
Thy lips 

Ihave guarded myself against the paths of the destroyer; 

My steps held fast to Thy paths, 

My footsteps have not slipped. 


As such an one I call upon Thee, for Thou hearest me, 
O God! 

Incline Thine ear unto me, hear my speech. 

Shew Thy marvellous lovingkindness, Helper of those 
who seek refuge 

From those that rise up [against them], at Thy right hand, 


Keep me as the apple — the pupil — of the eye; 
Hide me in the shadow of Thy wings 

From the wicked, who would destroy me, 

From my deadly enemies, who compass me about. 


They have shut up their fat, 
They speak proudly with their mouth; 


11 At every step they have surrounded me, 


Their purpose is to smite down to the earth. 


12 He is like a lion that is greedy to ravin, 


And like a young lion lurking in the lair. 
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13 Arise, Jahve, go forth to meet him, cast him down, 
Deliver my soul from the wicked, with Thy sword, 
14 From men, with Thy hand, Jahve — from men of this 
world, 
Whose portion is in life, and with Thy treasures Thou 
fillest their belly, 
They have plenty of children and leave their abundance 
| to their young ones. 
15 As for me — in righteousness shall I behold Thy face, 
I will satisfy myself, when I awake, with Thine image. 


Ps. xvii. is placed after Ps.xvi., because just like the latter 
(cf. xi. 7) it closes with the hope of a blessed and satisfy- 
ing vision of God. In other respects also the two Psalms have 
many prominent features in common: as, for instance, the 
the petition *}70W, xvi. 1, xvii. 8; the retrospect on nightly 
fellowship with God, xvi. 7, xvii. 3; the form of address in 
prayer 5x, xvi. 1, xvii. 6; the verb JOM, xvi. 5, xvil. 5, &c. 
(vid. Symbole p. 49), notwithstanding a great dissimilarity 
in their tone. For Ps. xvi. is the first of those which we 
call Psalms written in the indignant style, in the series of 
the Davidic Psalms. The language of the Psalms of David, 
which is in other instances so flowing and clear, becomes 
more harsh and, in accordance with the subject and mood, 
as it were, full of unresolved dissonances (Ps. xvii. cxl. 
lviii. xxxvi. 2 sq., cf. x. 2—11) when describing the disso- 
Jute conduct of his enemies, and of the ungodly in general. 
The language is then more rough and unmanageable, and 
wanting in the clearness and transparency we find else- 
where. The tone of the language also becomes more dull 
and, as it were, a dull murmur. It rolls on like the rumble 
of distant thunder, by piling up the suffixes mo, amo, emo, 
as in xvii. 10, xxxv. 16, lxiv. 6, 9, where David speaks of 
his enemies and describes them in a tone suggested by the 
indignation, which is working within his breast; or in lix. 
12—14, lvi. 8, xxi, 10—13, cxl. 10, lviii. 7., where, as in 
prophetic language, he announces to them of the judgment 
of uod. The more vehement and less orderly flow of the 
language which we find here, is the result of the inward 
tumult of his feelings. 
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There are so many parallels in the thought and expres- 
sion of thought of this Psalm in other Davidic Psalms 
(among those we have already commented on we may in- 
stance more especially Ps. vii. and xi., and also iv. and x.), 
that even Hitzig admits the 775. The author of the Psalm 
is persecuted, and others with him; foes, among whom one, 
their leader, stands prominently forward, plot against his 
life, and have encompassed him about in the most threaten- 
ing manner, eager for his death. All this corresponds, 
line for line, with the situation of David in the wilderness 
of Maon (about three hours and three quarters §.8.E. of 
Hebron), as narrated in 1 Sam. xxili. 25 sq., when Saul and 
his men were so close upon the heels of David and his men, 
that he only escaped capture by a most fortunate incident. 

The only name inscribed on this Psalm is moan (a 
prayer), the most comprehensive name for the Psalms, and 
the oldest (Ixxii. 20); for "vy and “Yon were only given to 
them when they were sung in the liturgy and with musi- 
cal accompaniment. As the title of a Psalm it is found five 
times (xvil. Ixxxvi. xc. cil. cxlii) in the Psalter, and besides 
that once, in Hab. iii. Habakkuk’s mban is a hymn com- 
posed for music. But in the Psalter we do not find any 
indication of the Psalms thus inscribed being arranged for 
music. The strophe schema is 4. 7; 4. 4. 6. 7. 


Vers. 1—2. pry is the accusative of the object: the 
righteousness, intended by the suppliant, is his own (ver. 
15a). He knows that he is not merely righteous in his rela- 
tion to man, but also in his relation to God. In all such 
assertions of pious self-consciousness, that which is intended 
is a righteousness of life which has its ground in the righ- 
teousness of faith, True, Hupfeld is of opinion, that under 
the Old Testament nothing was known either of righteous- 
ness which is by faith or of a righteousness belonging to 
another and imputed. But if this were true, then Paul was 
in gross error and Christianity is built upon the sand. But 
the truth, that faith is the ultimate ground of righteousness, 
is expressed in Gen. xv. 6, and at other turning-points in 
the course of the history of redemption; and the truth, that 
the rightcousness which avails before God is a gift of grace 
is for instance, a thought distinctly marked out in the 
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expression of Jeremiah »3p"y |, “the Lord our righteous- 
ness.” The Old Testament conception, it is true, looks 
more to the phenomena than to the root of the matter 
(ist mehr phdnomenell als wurzelhaft), is (so to speak) more 
Jacobic than Pauline; but the righteousness of life of the 
Old Testament and that of the New have one and the same 
basis, viz. in the grace of God, the Redeemer, towards sinful 
man, who in himself is altogether wanting in righteousness 
before God (cxliii. 2). Thus there is no self-righteousness, 
in David’s praying that the righteousness, which in him is 
persecuted and cries for help, may be heard. For, on the 
one hand, in his personal relation to Saul, he knows himself 
to be free from any ungrateful thoughts of usurpation, and 
on the other, in his personal relation to God free from m0, 
f. e. self-delusion and hypocrisy. The shrill cry for help, 
m3, which he raises, is such as may be heard and answered, 
because they are not lips of deceit with which he prays. The 
actual fact is manifest 77 059, therefore may his right 
go forth YEN, — just what ‘does happen, by its being 
publicly proclaimed and openly maintained — from Him, 
for His eyes, the eyes of Him who knoweth the hearts (xi. 
4), behold Oyun (as in lviii. 2, lxxv. 3 — OWNS, ix. 9, and 
many other passages), in uprightness, é. e. in accordance 
with the facts of the case and without partiality. Orzo 
might also be an accusative of the object (cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 
17), but the usage of the language much more strongly 
favours the adverbial rendering, which is made still more 
natural by the confirmatory relation in which ver. 2) stands 
to 2a. 

Vers. 3—5. David refers to the divine testing and illu- 
mination of the inward parts, which he has experienced in 
himself, in support of his sincerity. The preterites in ver. 
3 express the divine acts that preceded the result xynn~72, 
viz. the testing He has instituted, which is referred to in 
MD y and also MTD as a trying of gold by fire, and in "75 
as an investigation (Job vii. 18). The result of the close scru- 
tiny to which God has subjected him in the night, when the 
bottom of a man’s heart is at once made manifest, whether 
it be in his thoughts when awake or in the dream and fan- 
cies of the sleeper, was and is this, that He does not find, 
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viz. anything whatever to punish in him, anything that is 
separated as dross from the gold. To the mind of the New 
Testament believer with his deep, and as it were microsco- 
pically penetrating, insight into the depth of sin, such a 
confession concerning himself would be more difficult than 
to the mind of an Old Testament saint. For a separation 
and disunion of flesh and spirit, which was unknown in the 
same degree to the Old Testament, has been accomplished 
in the New Testament consciousness by the facts and opera- 
tions of redemption revealed in the New Testament; although 
at the same time it must be remembered that in such confes- 
sions the Old Testament consciousness does not claim to be 
clear from sins, but only from a conscious love of sin, and 
from a self-love that is hostile to God. 

With mip David begins his confession of how Jahve 
found him to be, instead of finding anything punishable in 
him. This word is either an infinitive like mi3n (xxvii. 10) 
with the regular ultima accentuation, formed after the man- 
ner of the m5 verbs, — in accordance with which Hitzig 
renders it: my thinking does not overstep my mouth, — or 
even 1 pers. pret., which is properly Milel, but does also 
occur as Milra, e. g. Deut. xxxii. 41, Isa. xliv. 16 (vid. on 
Job xix. 17), — according to which Bottcher translates: 
should I think anything evil, it dare not pass beyond my 
mouth, — or (since O41 may denote the determination that 
precedes the act, e. g. Jer. iv. 28, Lam. ii. 17): I have de- 
termined my mouth shall not transgress. This last render- 
ing is opposed by the fact, that -2y by itself in the ethical 
signification “to transgress” (cf. post-biblical May, tap4Bacrs) 
is not the usage of the biblical Hebrew, and that when 
"713 stand close together, ° is presumptively the object. 
We therefore give the preference to Béttcher’s explanation, 
which renders ‘M91 as & hypothetical perfect and is favoured 
by Prov. xxx. 32 (which is to be translated: and if thou 
thinkest evil, (lay) thy hand on thy mouth!). Nevertheless 
wW-4237 55 is not the expression of a fact, but of a purpose, 
as the combination of 52 with the future requires it to be 
taken. The psalmist is able to testify of himself that he 
so keeps evil thoughts in subjection within him, even when 
they may arise, that they do not pass beyond his mouth, 
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much less that he should put them into action. But per- 
haps the psalmist wrote 48 originally, “my reflecting does 
not go beyond Thy commandment” (according to Num. xxii. 
18, 1 Sam. xv. 24, Prov. viii. 29), — a meaning better suit- 
ed, as a result of the search, to the nightly investigation. 
The > of mi>yp? need not be the 5 of reference (as to); it is 
that of the state or condition, as in xxxii. 6, xix. 22. Oa, 
as perhaps also in Job xxxi. 33, Hos. vi. 7 (if OTN 1s not 
there the name of the first man), means, men as they are 
by nature and habit. *pn5y 372 does not admit of being 
connected with nibye?: at the doings of the world contrary 
to Thy revealed will (Hofmann and others); for 3 oye can- 
not mean: to act contrary to any one, but only: to work 
upon any one, Job xxxv. 6. These words must therefore 
be regarded as a closer definition, placed first, of the 
m72w which follows: in connection with the doings of men, 
by virtue of the divine commandment, he has taken care 
of the paths of the oppressor, viz. not to go in them; 1 Sam. 
xxv. 21 is an instance in support of this rendering, where 
yw, as in Job ii. 6, means: I have kept (Nabal’s posses- 
sion), not seizing upon it myself. Jerome correctly trans- 
lates vias latronis; for yr) signifies one who breaks in, é. e. 
one who does damage intentionally and by violence. The 
confession concerning himself is still continued in ver. 5, 
for the inf. absol. liom, if taken as imperative would express 
a prayer for constancy, that is alien to the circumstances 
described. The perfect after 53 is also against such a ren- 
dering. It must therefore be taken as inf. historicus, and 
explained according to Job xxiii. 11, cf. Ps. xli. 13. The 
noun following the inf. absol., which is usually the object, 
is the subject in this instance, as, e. g. in Job xl. 2, Prov. 
xvil. 12, Eccl. iv. 2, and frequently. It is "wx, and not 
™UZN, TWN (a step) never having the w dageshed, except 
in ver. 11 and Job xxxi. 7. 

Vers. 6—7. It is only now, after his inward parts and 
his walk have been laid open to Jahve, that he resumes his 
petition, which is so well justified and so soundly based, 
and enters into detail. The »x* found beside >mxip (the 


* The word is pointed ‘IN in correct texts, as ‘3N always is when 
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perfect referring to that which has just now been put into 
execution) is meant to imply: such an one as he has described 
himself to be according to the testimony of his con- 
science, may call upon God, for God hears such and will 
therefore also hear him. 41% Wij exactly corresponds to 
the Latin au-di (aus-cul-ta). The Hiph. n55n (wen, xxxi. 
22, cf. iv. 4) signifies here to work in an extraordinary and 
marvellous manner. The danger of him who thus prays 
is great, but the mercies of God, who is ready and able to 
help, are still greater. Oh that He may, then, exhibit all 
its fulness on his behalf. The form of the address resem- 
bles the Greek, which is so fond of participles. If it is trans- 
lated as Luther translates it: “Shew Thy marvellous loving- 
kindness, Thou Saviour of those who trust in Thee, Against 
those who so set themselves against Thy right hand”, then 
O’OM is used just as absolutely as in Prov. xiv. 32, and 
the right hand of God is conceived of as that which arranges 
and makes firm. But “to rebel against God’s right (not 
statuta, bnt dexteram)" is a strange expression. There are 
still two other constructions from which to choose, viz. “Thou 
Deliverer of those seeking protection from adversaries, with 
Thy right hand® (Hitz.), or: “Thou Helper of those seeking 
protection from adversaries, at Thy right hand” (Aben-Ezra, 
Tremell.). This last rendering is to be preferred to the two 
others. Since, on the one hand, one says jo Monn, refuge 
from ..., and on the other, 3 nom to hide one’s self in 
any one, or in any place, this determining of the verbal 
notion by the preposition (on this, see above on ii. 12) must 
be possible in both directions. Ownipnen is equivalent to 
cypopnne Job. xxvii. 7; and 722 oOvD)n, those seeking 
protection at the strong hand of Jahve. The force of the 
3 is just the same as in connection with “fAon, 1 Sam. 


xxiii. 19. In Damascus and throughout Syria — Wetz- 
stein observes on this passage — the weak make use of 


these words when they surrender themselves to the strong: 


it has Munach and Decht follows, e. g. also cxvi. 16. This Gaja de- 
mands an emphatic intonation of the secondary word in its relation 


to the principal word (which here is JN"). 
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Wd» Kaa Lt “I am in the grasp of thy hand (in thy closed 
hand) & e. I give myself up entirely to thee”.* 

Vers. 8—9. The covenant relationship towards Himself 
- in which Jahve has placed David, and the relationship of 
love in which David stands to Jahve, fully justified the op- 
pressed one in his extreme request. The apple of the eye, 
which is surrounded by the iris, is called }\w+x, the man 
(Arabic insén), or in the diminutive and endearing sense of 
the termination on: the little man of the eye, because a 
picture in miniature of one’s self is seen, as in a glass, when 
looking into another person’s eye. py-mz either because it 
is as if born out of the eye and the eye has, as it were, con- 
centrated itself in it, or rather because the little image 
which is mirrored in it 1s, as it were, the little daughter 
of the eye (here and Lam. ii. 18). To the Latin pupilla 
(pupula), Greek x6py, corresponds most closely yy n22, 
Zech. ii. 12, which does not signify the gate, aperture, sight, 
but, as Mp shews, the little boy, or more strictly, the little 
girl of the eye. It is singular that ;{wx here has the femi- 
nine j'y-M2 as the expression in apposition to it. The con- 
struction might be genitival: “as the little man of the apple 
of the eye”, inasmuch as the saint knows himself to be so 
near to God, that, as it were, his image in miniature is mir- 
rored in the great eye of God. But (1) the more ordinary 
name for the pupil of the eye is not py m3, but j\wn; and 
(2) with that construction the proper point of the compari- 
son, that the apple of the eye is an object of the most care- 
ful self-preservation, is missed. There is, consequently, 
a combination of two names of the pupil or apple of the 
eye, the usual one and one more select, without reference to 
the gender of the former, in order to give greater definition 


* Cognate in meaning to 2 0M are led pt | and ad (5) O35, 
09. past po ILL jas he shelters (hides) himself by the 
wall from the wind, or d,a/t ue SLastl, by a fire against the celd, 


and Ole, which is often applied in like manner to God's protection. 
Thus, ¢. g. (according to Bochari’s Sunna) a woman, whom Muhammed 


9 9 
wanted to scize, cried out: Hi UL; dye! I place myself under 
God’s protection against thee, and he replied: dlars woke thou hast 


taken refuge im an (inaccessib:e) asylum (cf. Job, i. 310 n. and ii. 22 n. 2). 
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an.1 emphasis to the figure. The primary passage for this 
bold figure, which is the utterance of loving entreaty, is 
Deut. xxxii. 10, where the dazzling anthropomorphism is 
effaced by the LXX. and other ancient versions;* cf. also Sir. 
xvii. 22. Then follows another figure, taken from the eagle, 
which hides its young under its wings, likewise from Deut. 
Xxxii, viz. ver. 11, for the figure of the hen (Mat. xxiii. 37) 
is alien to the Old Testament. In that passage, Moses, in 
his great song, speaks of the wings of God; but the double 
figure of the shadow of God’s wings (here and in xxxvi. 8, 
lvii. 2, lxiii. 8) is coined by David. “God’s wings” are the 
spreadings out, é. e. the manifestations of His love, taking 
the creature under the protection of its intimate fellowship, 
and the “shadow” of these wings is the refreshing rest and 
security which the fellowship of this love affords to those, 
who hide themselves beneath it, from the heat of outward 
or inward conflict. i 

From ver. 9 we learn more definitely the position in 
which the psalmist is placed. "Ww signifies to use violence, 
to destroy the life, continuance, or possession of any one. 
According to the accentuation w)3 is to be connected with 
1>N, not with 1551, and to be understood according to Ez. 
xxv. 6: “enemies with the soul” are those whose enmity is 
not merely superficial, but most deep-seated (cf. &x quyis, 
Eph. vi. 6, Col. iii. 23). The soul (viz. the hating and 
eagerly longing soul, xxvii. 12, xli. 3) is just the same as 
if W535 is combined with the verb, viz. the soul of the ene- 
mies; and 1w/5) '>'N would therefore not be more correct, as 
Hitzig thinks, than w/b)3 °>°N, but would have a different 
meaning. They are eager to destroy him (perf. conatus), 
and form a circle round about him, as ravenous ones, in 
order to swallow him up. 

Vers. 10—12 tell what sort of people these persecu- 
tors are. Their heart is called fat, adeps, not as though 
29m could in itself be equivalent to 35, more especially as 
both words are radically distinct (26n from the root 35, 
dix; 35 from the root 25, 95 to envelope: that which is en- 
veloped, the kernel, the inside), but (without any need for 


* Vid. Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, 8. 324. 
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von Ortenborg’s conjecture 930 1029 abn “thoy close their 
heart with fat”) because it is, as it were, entirely fat (cxix. 
70, cf. Ixxiii. 7), and because it is inaccessible to any feeling 
of compassion, and in general incapable of the nobler emo- 
tions. To shut up the fat — the heart (cf. xAetew td 
onkdyyva 1 John iii. 17), is equivalent to: to fortify one’s 
self wilfully in indifference to sympathy, tender feeling, and 
all noble feelings (cf. 25 youn = to harden, Isa. vi. 10). 
The construction of 10°) (which agrees in sound with nm», 
Job xv. 27) is just the same as that of »5yp, iii. 5. On the 
other hand, 71x (after the form "nay and written plene) is 
neither such an accusative of the means or instrument, nor 
the second accusative, beside the accusative of the object, 
of that by which the object is surrounded, that is usually 
found with verbs of surrounding (e. g. v. 13, xxxli. 7); for 
“they have surrounded me (us) with our step” is unintelli- 
gible. But iow can be the accusative of the member, as 
in iii. 8, cf. xxii. 17, Gen. iii. 15, for “it is true the step is 
not a member” (Hitz.), but since “step” and “foot” are inter- 
changeable notions, Ixxiii. 2, the cyjpa xa0’Bdov xat pépos 
is applicable to the former, and as, e. g. Homer says, Jliad 
vii. 355: o& pddtota mévoc gpévac apotBéByxev, the Hebrew 
poet can also say: they have encompassed us (and in fact) 
our steps, each of our steps (so that we cannot go forwards 
or backwards with our feet). The Keri 12320 gets rid of the 
change in number which we have with the Chethib 131220; 
the latter, however, is admissible according to parallels like . 
Ixii. 5, and corresponds to David’s position, who is hunted 
by Saul and at the present time driven into a strait at the 
head of a small company of faithful followers. Their eyes 
— he goes on to say in ver. 115 — have they set to fell, . 
viz. us, who are encompassed, to the earth, i. e. so that we 
shall be cast to the ground. Mtoj is transitive, as in xviii. 
10, Ixii. 4, in the transitively applied sense of Ixxiii. 2 (cf. 
Xxxvli. 31): to incline to fall (whereas in xliv. 19, Job xxxi. 
7, it means to turn away from); and yN3 (without any need. 
for the conjecture mik2) expresses the final issue, instead 
of yx), vil. 6. By the expression {32% one is prominently 
singled out from the host of the enemy, viz. its chief, the 
words being: his likeness is as a lion, according to the pecu- 
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liarity of the poetical style, of changing verbal into sub- 
stantival clauses, instead of M:9ND M7. Since in Old Tes- 
tament Hebrew, as also in Syriac and Arabic, 5 is only a 
preposition, not a connective conjunction, it cannot be ren- 
dered: as a lion longs to prey, but: as a lion that is greedy 
or hungry (cf. WiuS used of sinking away, decline, obscur- 
ing or eclipsing, growing pale, and .iw more especially 
of enfeebling, hunger, distinct from Avm = LidS to peel off, 
make bare) to ravin. In the parallel member of the verse 
the participle alternates with the attributive clause. D> is 
(according to Meier) the young lion as being covered with 
thicker hair. 

Vers. 13—15. The phrase »35 Op, antevertere faciem 
alicujus, means both to appear before any one with rever- 
ence, xcv. 2 (post-biblical: to pay one’s respects to any one) 
and to meet any one as an enemy, rush on him. The foe 
springs like a lion upon David, may Jahve — so he prays 
— as his defence cross the path of the lion and intercept 
him, and cast him down so that he, being rendered harm- 
less, shall lie there with bowed knees (33, of the lion, Gen. 
xlix. 9, Num. xxiv. 9). He is to rescue his soul from the 
ungodly 429m. This Jan, and also the 7 which follows, 
can be regarded as a permutative of the subject (Boéttcher, 
Hupfeld, and Hitzig), an explanation which is commended 
by xliv. 3 and other passages. But it is much more prob- 
ably that more exact definitions of this kind are treated as 
accusatives, vid. on ill. 5. At any rate “sword” and “hand* 
are meant as the instruments by which the obp, rescuing, 
is effected. The force of my) extends into ver. 14, and 
monn (with a Chateph under the letter that is freed ‘from 
reduplication, like pom, xxxili. 14) corresponds to yuan, 
as 7 to FIN. The word ornen (plural of na, men, Deut. 
ii. 34, whence chi, each and every one), which of itself gives 
no complete sense, is repeated and made complete after the 
interruption caused by the insertion of ‘7 > 7) — 8 remark- 
able manner of obstructing and then resuming the thought, 
which Hofmann (Schrifibeweis 11. 2. 495) seeks to get over 
by achange in the division of the verse and in the inter- 
punction. =n, either from “on Syriac to creep, glide, slip 
away (whence mn a weasel, a “mole) or from “2m Talmudic 
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to cover, hide, signifies: this temporal life which glides by 
unnoticed (distinct from the Arabic chald, chuld, an abiding 
stay, endless duration) ; and consequently 1n, limited exist- 
ence, from 57m to have an end, alternates with om as @ play 
upon the letters, comp. xlix. 2 with Isa. xxxviii. 11. The 
combination 35mm mmo resembles x. 18, xvi. 4. What is 
meant, is: men who have no other home but the world, which 
passeth away with the lust thereof, men éx tod xdopov todtou, 
or viol tod aldvoc todtov. The meaning of the further de- 
scription OvM2 Open (cf. Eccl. ix. 9) becomes clear from the 
converse in xvi. 5. Jahve is the por of the godly man; 
and the sphere within which the worldling claims his pon 
is Ov, this temporal, visible, and material life. This is 
everything to him; whereas the godly man says: 370M 310 
on, lxiii. 4. The contrast is not so much between this 
life and the life to come, as between the world (life) and 
God. Here we see into the inmost nature of the Old Testa- 
ment faith. To the Old Testament believer, all the blessed- 
ness and glory of the future life, which the New Testament 
unfolds, is shut up in Jahve. Jahve is his highest good, 
and possessing Him he is raised above heaven and earth, 
above life and death. To yield implicitly to Him, without 
any explicit knowledge of a blessed future life, to be satis- 
fied with Him, to rest in Him, to hide in Him in the face 
of death, is the characteristic of the Old Testament faith. 
DYn> Opn expresses both the state of mind and the lot of 
the men of the world. Material things which are their high- 
est good, fall also in abundance to their share. The words 
“whose belly Thou fillest with Thy treasure” (Chethib: 
37y) the usual participial form, but as a participle an Ara- 
maising form) do not sound as though the poet meant to say 
that God leads them to repentance by the riches of His 
goodness, but on the contrary that God, by satisfying their 
desires which are confined to the outward and sensuous only, 
absolutely deprives them of all claim to possessions that 
extend beyond the world and this present temporal life. Thus, 
then, }*y in this passage is used exactly as O31:5y is used in 
Job xx. 26 (from }2¥ to hold anything close to one, to hold 
back, to keep by one). Moreover, thereis not the slightest alloy 
of murmur or envy in the words. The godly man who lacks 
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these good things out of the treasury of God, has higher 
delights; he can exclaim, xxxi. 20: “how great is Thy good- 
ness which Thou hast laid up (My) for those who fear 
Thee!” Among the good things with which God fills the belly 
and house of the ungodly (Job xxii. 17 sq.) are also chil- 
dren in abundance; these are elsewhere a blessing upon piety 
(cxxvii. 3 8q., cxxvili. 3 8q.), but to those who do not 
acknowledge the Giver they are a snare to self-glorifying, 
Job xxi. 11 (cf. Wisdom iv. 1). O%2 is not the subject, but 
an accusative, and has been so understood by all the old 
translators from the original text, just as in the phrase 
OD) yaw to be satisfied with, or weary of, life. On oy 
vid. on viii. 3. "m (from “mM to stretch out in length, then 
to be overhanging, towering above, projecting, superfluous, 
redundant) signifies here, as in Job xxii. 20, riches and the 
abundance of things possessed. 

Ver. 15. With »x he contrasts his incomparably greater 
prosperity with that of his enemies. He, the despised and 
persecuted of men, will behold God’s face pay, in righ- 
‘eousness, which will then find its reward (Mat. v. 8, Hebr. 
xii. 14), and will, when this hope is realised by him, tho- 
roughly refresh himself with the form of God. It is not suffi- 
cient to explain the vision of the divine countenance here as 
meaning the experience of the gracious influences which 
proceed from the divine countenance again unveiled and 
turned towards him. The parallel of the next clause requires 
an actual vision, as in Num. xii. 8, according to which Jahve 
appeared to Moses in the true form of His being, without 
the intervention of any self-manifestation of an accommo- 
dative and visionary kind; but at the same time, as in Exod. 
xxxiii. 20, where the vision of the divine countenance is 
denied to Moses, according to which, consequently, the self- 
manifestation of Jahve in His intercourse with Moses is not 
to be thought of without some veiling of Himself which 
might render the vision tolerable to him. Here, however, 
where David gives expression to a hope which is the final 
goal and the very climax of all his hopes, one has no right 
in any way to limit the vision of God, who in love permits 
him to behold Him (vid. on xi. 7), and to limit the being 
satisfied with His mmm (LXX. thy débav cov, vid. Psychol 
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S. 49; trans]. p. 61). If this is correct, then ppma cannot 
mean “when I wake up from this night’s sleep® as Ewald, 
Hupfeld and others explain it; for supposing the Psalm 
were composed just before falling asleep what would be the 
meaning of the postponement of so transcendent a hope to 
the end of his natural sleep? Nor can the meaning be to 
“awake to a new life of blessedness and peace through the 
sunlight of divine favour which again arises after the night 
of darkness and distress in which the poet is now to be 
found” (Kurtz); for to awake from a night of affliction is 
an unsuitable idea and for this very reason cannot be sup- 
ported. The only remaining explanation, therefore, is the 
waking up from the sleep of death (cf. Béttcher, De inferis 
§ 365—367). The fact that all who are now in their graves 
shall one day hear the voice of Him that wakes the dead, 
as it is taught in the age after the Exile (Dan. xii. 2), was 
surely not known to David, for it was not yet revealed to 
him. But why may not this truth of revelation, towards 
which prophecy advances with such giant strides (Isa. xxvi. 
19. Ezek. xxxvil. 1—14), be already heard even in the 
Psalms of David as a bold demand of faith and as a hope 
that has struggled forth to freedom out of the comfortless 
conception of Shed] possessed in that age, just as it is heard 
a few decades later in the master-work of a cotemporary of 
Solomon, the Book of Job? The morning in Ps. xlix. 15 is 
also not any morning whatever following upon the night, 
but that final morning which brings deliverance to the 
upright and inaugurates their dominion. A sure knowledge 
of the fact of the resurrection such as, according to Hof- 
mann (Schriftbeweis 11. 2, 490), has existed in the Old Testa- 
ment from the beginning, is not expressed in such passages. 
For laments like vi. 6, xxx. 10, Ixxxviii. 11—13, shew that 
no such certain knowledge was then in existence; and when 
the Old Testament literature which we now possess allows 
us elsewhere an insight into the history of the perception 
of redemption, it does not warrant us in concluding any- 
thing more than that the perception of the future resurrec- 
tion of the dead did not pass from the prophetic word into 
the believing mind of Israel until about the time of the Exile, 
and that up to that period faith made bold to hope for a 
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redemption from death, but only by means of an inference 
drawn from that which was conceived and existed within itsel/, 
without having an express word of promise in its favour.* 
Thus it is here also. David certainly gives full expression to 
the hope of a vision of God, which, as righteous before God, 
will be vouchsafed to him; and vouchsafed to him, even 
though he should fall asleep in death in the present extre- 
mity (xiii. 4), as one again awakened from the sleep of 
death, and, therefore (although this idea does not directly 
coincide with the former), as one raised from the dead. But 
this hope is not a believing appropriation of a “certain know- 
ledge, but a view that, by reason of the already existing 
revelation of God, lights up out of his consciousness of fellow- 
ship with Him. 


PSALM XVIII. 


DAVID'S HYMNIC RETROSPECT OF A LIFE CROWNED WITR 
MANY MERCIES. 


2 FERVENTLY do I love Thee, Jahve, my strength, 
8 Jahve, my rock, and my fortress, and my Deliverer, 

My God, my fastness wherein I hide myself, 

My shield, and the horn of my salvation, my high tower! 
4 As worthy to be praised do I call upon Jahve, 

And against mine enemies shall I be helped. 


5 The bands of death had compassed me 
And the floods of the abyss came upon me. 

6 The bands of hades had surrounded me, 
The snares of death assaulted me. 


* To this Hofmann, Joc. cif. S. 196, replies as follows: “We do not 
find that faith indulges in such boldness elsewhere, or that the beliey- 
ing ones cherish hopes which are based on such insecure grounds.” 
But the word of God is surely no insecure ground, and to draw bold 
conclusions from that which is intimated only from afar, was indeed, 
even in many other respects (for instance, respecting the incarnation, 
and respecting the abrogation of the ceremonial law), the province of 
the Old Testament faith. 
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7 In my distress I called upon Jahve, 
And unto my God did I cry; 
He heard my call out of His temple, 
And my cry before Him came into His ears. 


8 The earth shook and quaked, 
And the foundations of the mountains trembled, 
And they swung to and fro, for He was wroth. 
9 There went up a smoke in His nostrils, 
And fire out of His mouth devoured, 
Coals were kindled by it. 
10 Then He bowed the heavens and came down, 
And thick darkness was under His feet 


11 And He rode upon a cherub and did fly, 
And floated upon the wings of the wind; 
12 He made darkness His covering, His pavilion round about 
Him 
Darkness of waters, thick clouds of the skies. 
13 Out of the brightness before Him there broke through His 
clouds 
Hail-stones and coals of fire. 


14 Then Jahve thundered in the heavens, 
And the Highest made His voice to sound forth. 
[Hail-stones and coals of fire.] 

i5 And He sent forth His arrows and scattered them, 
And lightnings in abundance and discomfited them. 

16 And the channels of the waters became visible, 
And the foundations of the earth were laid bare, 
At Thy threatening, Jahve, 
At the snorting of the breath of Thy wrath. 


17 He reached from the height, He seized me, 
He drew: me up out of great waters; 
18 He delivered me from my grim foe, 
And from them that hated me, because they were tov 
strong for me. 
19 They came upon me in the day of my calamity, 
Then Jahve was a stay to me, 


20 


21 


22 
23 


24 


25 


26 
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32 


33 
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And brought me forth into a large place; 
He delivered me, for He delighted in me. 


Jahve rewarded me according to my righteousness, 

According to the cleanness of my hands did He recome 
‘pense me. 

For I have kept the ways of Jahve, 

And have not wickedly departed from my God. 

Far from this, all His judgments are my aim, 

And His statutes I do not put away from me. 

And I was spotless towards Him, 

And I have kept myself from mine iniquity. 


Therefore Jahve recompensed me according to any righe 
teousness, 

According to the cleanness of my hands, which wag 
manifest in His eyes. 


Towards the good Thou shewest Thyself good 

Towards the man of perfect submission Thou shewest 
Thyself yielding. 

Towards him who sanctifies himself Thou shewest Thy- 
self pure, 

And towards the perverse Thou shewest Thyself fro- 
ward. 


For Thou, Thou savest the afflicted peoplo, 
And high looks Thou bringest down. 


For Thou makest my lamp light; 

Jahve, my God, enlighteneth my darkness. 
For by Thee do I scatter a troop, 

And by my God do I leap walls. 

As for God — spotless is His way, 

The word of Jahve is tried; 

A shield is He to all who hide in Him. 


For who is a divine being, but Jahve alone. 
And who is a rock save our God? 

The God, who girded me with strength, 
And made my way perfect, 
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84 Making my feet like hinds’ feet, 

And who set me upon my high places, 
35 Training my hands for war, 

And mine arms bent a bow of brass. 


86 And Thou gavest me also the shield of Thy salvation, 
And Thy right hand upheld me, 
And Thy lowliness made me great. 

87 Thou madest room for my footsteps under me, 
And mine ankles have not slipped. 


88 I pursued mine enemies and overtook them, 
And turned not back, till they were consumed. 
89 I smote them, so that they could not rise, 
They fell under my feet 
40 And Thou didst gird me with strength for the battle, 
Thou madest my foes to bow down under me, 
41 Thou gavest me the necks of mine enemies, 
And those that hated me, I utterly destroyed. 


42 They cried, but there was no helper, 
Even to Jahve, but He answered them not. 

43 And I crushed them as dust before the wind, 
Like the dirt of the streets I emptied them out. 


44 Thou didst deliver me from the strivings of the people, 
Thou didst make me Head of the nations; 
A people that I knew not, served me. 
45 At the hearing of the ear, they obeyed me, 
Strangers submitted to me, 
46 Strangers faded away, 
And came forth trembling from their strongholds. 


47 Jahve liveth, and blessed be my Rock, 
And let the God of my salvation be exalted; 
48 The God, who gave me revenges 
And bent back peoples under me, 
49 My Deliverer from mine enemies, 
Yea, Thou who liftest me up above my foes, 
Who rescuest me from the violent man. 
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50 Therefore will I praise Thee among the nations, O Jahve, 
And I will sing praises unto Thy name, 

51 As He, who giveth great deliverance to His king 
And sheweth favour to His anointed, 
To David and his seed for ever. 


Next to a mpm of David comes a Mu (nom. unitatis 
from 7u), which is in many ways both in words and thoughts 
(Symbolae p. 49) interwoven with the former. It is the long- 
est of all the hymnic Psalms, and bears the inscription: Jo the 
Precentor, by the servant of Jahve, by David, who spake unto 
Jahve the words of this song in the day that Jahve had deli- 
vered him out of the hand of all his enemies and out of the 
hand of Sail: then he said. The original inscription of the 
Psalm in the primary collection was probably only myo 
syd ‘n aay, like the inscription of Ps. xxxvi. The rest of 
the inscription resembles the language with which songs of 
this class are wont to be introduced in their connection in 
the historical narrative, Ex. xv. 1, Num. xxi. 17, and more 
especially Deut. xxxi. 30. And the Psalm before us is found 
again in 2 Sam. xxii., introduced by words, the manifestly 
unaccidental agreement of which with the inscription in the 
Psalter, is explained by its having been incorporated in one 
of the histories from which the Books of Samuel are extract- 
ed, — probably the Annals (Dibre ha-Jamim) of David. From 
this source the writer of the Books of Samuel has taken the 
Psalm, together with that introduction; and from this source 
also springs the historical portion of the inscription in the 
Psalter, which is connected with the preceding by "WN. 

David may have styled himself in the inscription = 72), 
just as the apostles call themselves S05)01 ’I7,000 Xptotod, He 
also in other instances, in prayer, calls himself “the ser- 
vant of Jahve”, xix. 12, 14, cxliv. 10, 2 Sam. vii. 20, as 
every Israelite might do; but David, who is the first after 
Moses and Joshua to bear this designation or by-name, 
could do so in an especial sense. For he, with whom the 
kingship of promise began, marks an epoch in his service 
of the work of God no less than did Moses, through whose 
mediation Israel received the Law, and Joshua, through 
whose instrumentality they obtained the Land of promise. 
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The terminology of psalm-poesy does not include the 
word yu’, but only wv. ‘This at once shews that the his- 
torical portion of the inscription comes from some other 
source. Of is followed, not by the infin. Sym: on the day 
of deliverance, but by the more exactly plusquamperf. Sym: 

on the day (QY2 = at the time, as in Gen. ii. 4, and fre- 
quently) when he had delivered — a genitival (Ges. § 116, 
3) relative clause, like cxxxviil. 3, Ex. vi. 28, Num. iii.1, of. 
Ps. lvi. 10. “up alternates with 3) in this text without 
any other design than that of varying the expression. The 
deliverance out of the hand of Saul is made specially pro- 
minent, because the most prominent portion of the Psalm, 
vers. 5—20, treats of it. The danger in which David then 
was placed, was of the most personal, the most perilous, 
and the most protracted kind. This prominence was of 
great service to the collector, because the preceding Psalm 
bears the features of this time, the lamentations over which 
are heard there and further back, and now all find expres- 
sion in this more extended song of praise. 

Only a fondness for doubt can lead any one to doubt 
the Davidic origin of this Psalm, attested as it is in two 
works, which are independent of one another. The twofold 
testimony of tradition is supported by the fact that the 
Psalm contains nothing that militates against David being 
the author; even the mention of his own name at the close, 
is not against it (cf. 1 Kings ii. 45). We have before us 
an Israelitish counterpart to the cuneiform monumental 
inscriptions, in which the kings of worldly monarchies reca- 
pitulate the deeds they have done by the help of their gods. 
The speaker is a king; the author of the Books of Samuel 
found the song already in existence as a Davidic song; the 
difference of his text from that which lies before us in the 
Psalter, shews that at that time it had been transmitted 
from some earlier period; writers of the later time ot the 
kings here and there use language which is borrowed from 
it or are echoes of it (comp. Prov. xxx. 5 with ver. 31; Hab. 
ill. 19 with ver. 34); it bears throughout the mark of the 
classic age of the language and poetry, and “if it be not 
David’s, it must have been written in his name and by some 
one imbued with his spirit, and who could have been this 
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cotemporary poet and twin-genius?”® (Hitzig). All this 
irresistibly points us to David himself, to whom really 
belong also all the other songs in the Second Book of Sa- 
muel, which are introduced as Davidic (over Saul and Jona- 
than, over Abner, &c.). This, the greatest of all, springs 
entirely from the new self-consciousness to which he was 
raised by the promises recorded in 2 Sam. vii.; and towards 
the end, it closes with express retrospective reference to 
these promises; for David’s certainty of the everlasting 
duration of his house, and God’s covenant of mercy with his 
house, rests upon the announcement made by Nathan. 

The Psalm divides into two halves; for the strain of 
praise begins anew with ver. 32, after having run its first 
course and come to a beautiful close in ver. 31. The two 
halves are also distinct in respect of their artificial form. 
The strophe schema of the first is: 6. 8. 8. 6. 8 (not 9). 8. 
8. 8. 7. The mixture of six and eight line strophes is sym- 
metrical, and the seven of the last strophe is nothing strange, 
The mixture in the second half on the contrary is varied, 
The art of the strophe system appears here, as is also seen in 
other instances in the Psalms, to be relaxed; and the striv- 
ing after form at the commencement has given way to the 
pressure and crowding of the thoughts. 

The traditional mode of writing out this Psalm, as also 
the Cantica, 2 Sam. xxii. and Judges v., is “a half-brick upon 
a brick, and a brick upon a half-brick” (mand »n3 Sy mv 
rox 02 Sy mandi): é e. one line consisting of two, and one 
of three parts of a verse, and the line consisting of the 
three parts has only one word on the right and on the left; 
the whole consequently forms three columns. On the other 
hand, the song in Deut. xxxii. (as also Josh. xii. 9 sqq., 
Esth. ix. 7—10) is to be written “a half-brick upon a half- 
brick and a brick upon a brick’, é. e. in only two columns, 
ef. infra p. 269. 


Vers. 2—4. The poet opens with a number of endear- 
ing names for God, in which he gratefully comprehends the 
results of long and varied experience. So far as regards the 
parallelism of the members, a monostich forms the begin- 
ning of this Psalm, as in Ps. xvi. xxiii. xxv. and many 
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others. Nevertheless the matter assumes a somewhat dif- 
ferent aspect, if ver. 3 is not, with Maurer, Hengstenberg 
and Hupfeld, taken as two predicate clauses (Jahve is. . 

wy God is...), but as a simple vocative — a rendering 
which alone corresponds to the intensity with which this 
greatest of the Davidic hymns opens — God being invoked 
by ‘n, ‘n, x, and each of these names being followed by & 
predicative expansion of itself, which increases in fulness 
of tone and emphasis. The 727K (with 4a, according to 
Ew. § 251, b), which carries the three series of the names 
of God, makes up in depth of meaning what is wanting in 
compass. Elsewhere we find only the Piel om of tender 
sympathising love, but here the Aa/ is used as an Aramaism. 
Hence the Jalkut on this passage explains it by 7M *xoMM 
*T love thee”, of ardent, heartfelt love and attachment. The 
primary signification of softness (root m, i be 


soft, lax, loose), whence OM, uferus, is transferred in both 
cases to tenderness of feeling or sentiment. The most general 
predicate pn (from pir according to a similar inflexion to 
"2k, 102, poy, plur. pny Prov. ix. 18) is followed by those 
which describe Jahve as a protector and deliverer in persecu- 
tion on the one hand, and on the other as a defender and the 
giver of victory in battle. They are all typical names sym- 
bolising what Jahve is in Himself; hence instead of splat) it 
would perhaps have been more correct to point ODEON (and 
my refuge). God had already called Himself a ‘shield to 
Abram, Gen. xy. 1; and He is called “x (cf. jas Gen. xlix. 
24) in the great Mosaic song, Deut. xxxii. 4, 37 (the latter 
verse is distinctly echoed here). yoo from do, resmat findere, 


means properly a cleft in a rock (Arabic y90*), then a cleft 


@ 
* Neshwin defines thus: J) is a cutting in a mountain after 


the manner of a gorge; and Jakiat, who cites a number of places that 
are so called: a wide plain (-La3) enclosed by steep rocks, which is 


reached through a narrow pass (rec); but can only be descended 
on foot. Accordingly, in wd the idea of a safe (and comfortable} 
hiding-place preponderates; in ‘738 that of firm ground and inac- 
cessibility. ‘The one figure calls to mind the (well-watered) Edomitish 

D surrounded with precipitous rocks, Isa. xvi. 1, xlii. 11, the [létpa 
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rock, and ‘8, like the Arabic .4.5, @ great and hard mass 


of rock (Aramaic 7%, @ mountain). The figures of the 
MWD (ANH, WD) and the 3:y are related; the former 
signifies properly specula, a watch-tower*, and the latter, 
a steep height. The horn, which is an ancient figure of 
victorious and defiant power in Deut. xxxiii. 17, 1 Sam. ii. 1, 
is found here applied to Jahve Himself: “horn of my salva- 
tion” is that which interposes on the side of my feebleness, 
conquers, and sayes me. All these epithets applied to God 
are the fruits of the affliction out of which David’s song 
has sprung, viz. his persecution by Saul, when, in a country 
abounding in rugged rocks and deficient in forest, he be- 
took himself to the rocks for safety, and the mountains 
served him as his fortresses. In the shelter which the 
mountains, by their natural conformations, afforded him at 


described by Strabo, xvi. 4, 21; the other calls to mind the Phenician 
rocky island 18, Sur (Tyre), the refuge in the sea. 


* In Arabic oLas signifies (1) a high hill (a signification that 
is wanting in Freytag), (2) the summit of a mountain, and according 


to the original lexicons it belongs to the root Qua, which in out- 
6 2.6 
ward appearance is supported by the synonymous forms ,y\uas and 


ow a oF - @ 
uaa as also by their plurals 3 dual and lives, since these 


can only be properly formed from those singulars on the assumption 
of the m being part of the root. Nevertheless, since the meanings of 


Quase all distinctly point to its being formed from the root yas 
contained in the reduplicated stem yas to suck, but the meanings of 


sliae, ae, and Ae do not admit of their being referred to it, 
and moreover there are instances in which original nz. Joci from vv. 
med. 3 and .¢ admit of the prefixed m being treated as the first 


radical through forgetfulness or disregard of their derivation, and with 
the retention of it form secondary roots (as opKe, cde ‘ yo): 
it is highly probable that in masdd, masad and masd we have an 
original 330, HT¥H, THO. These Hebrew words, however, are to be 


referred to a T¥ in the signification to look out, therefore properly 
specula. — Fleischer 
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that time, and in the fortunate accidents, which sometimes 
brought him deliverance when in extreme peril, David 
recognises only marvellous phenomena of which Jahve Him- 
self was to him the final cause. The confession of the God 
tried and known in many ways is continued in ver. 4 by a 
general expression of his experience. Don is a predicate 
accusative to mm: As one praised (worthy to be praised) 
do I call upon Jahve, — a rendering that is better suited 
to the following clause, which expresses confidence in the 
answer coinciding with the invocation, which is to be thought 
of as a cry for help, than Olshausen’s, *Worthy of praise, 
do I cry, is Jahve”, though this latter certainly is possible 
so far as the style is concerned (vid. on Isa. xlv. 24, cf. also 
Gen. iii. 3, Mic. ii. 6). The proof of this fact, viz. that 
calling upon Him who is worthy to be praised, who, as the 
history of Israel shews, is able and willing to help, is imme- 
diately followed by actual help, as events that are coinci- 
dent, forms the further matter of the Psalm. 

Vers. 5—7. In these verses David gathers into one 
collective figure all the fearful dangers to which he had 
been exposed during his persecution by Saul, together with 
the marvellous answers and deliverances he experienced, 
that which is unseen, which stands in the relation to that 
which is visible of cause and effect, rendering itself visible 
to him. David here appears as passive throughout; the 
hand from out of the clouds seizes him and draws him out 
of mighty waters: while in the second part of the Psalm, in 
fellowship with God and under His blessing, he comes for- 
ward as a free actor. 

The description begins in vers. 5—7 with the danger 
and the cry for help which is not in vain. The verb 75x 
according to a tradition not to be doubted (cf. }5{x a wheel) 
signifies to go round, surround, as a poetical synonym of 
220, *PN, WH3, and not, as one might after the Arabic have 
thought: to drive, urge. Instead of “the bands of death,’ 
the LXX. (cf. Acts ii. 24) renders it dives (constrictive 
pains) Oavatou; but ver. 6b. favours the meaning bands, cords, 
cf. cxix. 61 (where it is likewise »2n instead of the »S>n, 
which one might have expected, Josh. xvii. 5, Job xxxvi. §), 
death is therefore represented as a hunter with a cord and 
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net, xci.8. 5ynb2, compounded of v2 and 5y (from Sy», 53n, 
root 5y), signifies unprofitableness , worthlessness, and in 
fact both deep-rooted moral corruption and also abysmal 
destruction (cf. 2 Cor. vi. 15, Bedtap = BediaA as a name 
of Satan and his kingdom). Rivers of destruction are those, 
whose engulfing floods lead down to the abyss of destruction 
(Jon. ii. 7). Death, Belijdal, and Shedi are the names of 
the weird powers, which make use of David’s persecutors 
as their instruments. Fuft. in the sense of imperfects alter- 
nate with prett. mya (= wks) signifies to come suddenly 
upon any one (but compare also cra», to startle, excitare, 
to alarm), and O7p, to rush upon; the two words are distin- 
guished from one another like dberfallen and anfallen. The 
Sn out of which Jahve hears is His heavenly dwelling- 
place, which is both palace and temple, inasmuch as He sits 
enthroned there, being worshipped by blessed spirits. 1355 
belongs to ‘YW: my cry which is poured forth before Him 
(as e. g. in cil. 1), for it is tautological if joined with Nan 
beside y1xD. Before Jahve’s face he made supplication and 
his prayer urged its way into His ears. 

Vers. 8—10. As these verses go on to describe, the 
being heard became manifest in the form of deliverance. All 
nature stands to man in asympathetic relationship, sharing 
his curse and blessing, his destruction and glory, and to 
God in a (so to speak) synergetic relationship, furnishing the 
harbingers and instruments of His mighty deeds. Accord- 
ingly in this instance Jahve’s interposition on behalf of Da- 
vid is accompanied by terrible manifestations in nature. 
Like the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, Ps. lxviii. Ixxvii., 
and the giving of the Law on Sinai, Exod. xix., and like 
the final appearing of Jahve and of Jesus Christ according 
the words of prophet and apostle (Hab. iii., 2 Thess. 1. 7 
sq.), the appearing of Jahve for the help of David has also 
extraordinary natural phenomena in its train. It is true 
we find no express record of any incident in David’s life of 
the kind recorded in 1 Sam. vii. 10, but it must be some 
real experience which David here idealises (é. e. seizes at 
its very roots, and generalises and works up into a grand 
majestic picture of his miraculous deliverance). Amidst 
earthquake, a black thunderstorm gathers, the charging of 
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which is heralded by the lightning’s flash, and its thick 
clouds descend nearer and nearer to the earth. The aorists 
in ver. 8 introduce the event, for the introduction of which, 
from ver. 4 onwards, the way has been prepared and to- 
wards which all is directed. The inward excitement of the 
Judge, who appears to His servant for his deliverance, sets 
the earth in violent oscillation. The foundations of the 
mountains (Isa. xxiv. 18) are that upon which they are sup- 
ported beneath and within, as it were, the pillars which sup- 
port the vast mass. wy (rhyming with wy) is followed by 
the Hithpa. of the same verb: the first impulse having been 
given they, viz. the earth and the pillars of the mountains, 
continue to shake of themselves. These convulsions occur, 
because “it is kindled with respect to God”; it is unneces- 
sary to supply {6x, > mM is @ synonym of on. When 
God is wrath, according to Old Testament conception, the 
power of wrath which is present in Him is kindled and blazes 
up and breaks forth. The panting of rage may accordingly 
also be called the smoke of the fire of wrath (Ixxiv. 1, lxxx. 
5). The smoking is as the breathing out of the fire, and the 
vehement hot breath which is inhaled and exhaled through 
the nose of one who is angry (cf. Job xli. 12), is like smoke 
rising from the internal fire of anger. The fire of anger 
itself “devours out of the mouth’, ¢. e. flames forth out of 
the mouth, consuming whatever it lays hold of, — in men in 
the form of angry words, with God in the fiery forces of 
nature, which are of a like kind with, and subservient to, 
His anger, and more especially in the lightning’s flash. It is 
the lightning chiefly, that is compared here to the blazing 
up of burning coals. The power of wrath in God, becoming 
manifest in action, breaks forth into a glow, and before it 
entirely discharges its fire, it gives warning of action like the 
lightning’s flash heralding the outburst of the storm. Thus 
enraged and breathing forth His wrath, Jahve bowed the 
heavens, #. e. caused them to bend towards the earth, and 
came down, and darkness of clouds (Spy similar in mean- 
ing to Spevn, cf. EpeBoc) was under His feet: black, low- 
hanging clouds announced the coming of Him who in His 
wrath was already on His way downwards towards the earth. 

Vers. 11—13. The storm, announcing the approaching 
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outburst of the thunderstorm, was also the forerunner of 
the Avenger and Deliverer. If we compare ver. 11 with civ. 
3, it is natural to regard 3393 as a transposition of 3135 (a 
chariot, Ew. § 153,a). But assuming a relationship between 
the biblical Cherub and (according to Ctesias) the Indo-Per- 
sian griffin, the word (from the Zend grab, garew, garefsh, 
to seize) signifies a creature seizing and holding irrecover- 
ably fast whatever it seizes upon; perhaps in Semitic lang- 
uage the strong creature, from 393 = y5 torquere, con- 
stringere, (whence mukrab, tight, strong). It is a passive 
form like 103, "0", vias. The cherubim are mentioned in 
Gen. iii. 24 as the guards of Paradise (this alone is enough 
to refute the interpretation recently revived in the Evang. 
Kirchen-Zeit., 1866, No. 46, that they are a symbol of the 
unity of the living One, 393 = 3i73 “like a multitude”!), 
and elsewhere, as it were, as the living mighty rampart and 
vehicle of the approach of the inaccessible majesty of God; 
and they are not merely in general the medium of God’s 
personal presence in the world, but more especially of the 
presence of God as turning the fiery side of His doxa to- 
wards the world. As in the Prometheus of Aschylus, Oce- 
anus comes flying tév xtepvywxy tév8’ olwvdv yvopy otopioy 
atsp edfuvwy, so in the present passage Jahve rides upon the 
cherub, of which the heathenish griffin is a distortion; or, 
if by a comparison of passages like civ. 3, Isa. lxvi. 15, we 
understand David according to Ezekiel, He rides upon the 
cherub as upon His living throne-chariot (M2370). The 
throne floats upon the cherubim, and this cherub-throne 
flies upon the wings of the wind; or, as we can also say: the 
cherub is the celestial spirit working in this vehicle formed 
of the spirit-like elements. The Manager of the chariot is 
Himself hidden behind the thick thunder-clouds. my is an 
aorist without the consecutive 1 (cf. 3) Hos. vi. 1). qwn is 
the accusative of the object to it; and the accusative of the 
predicate is doubled: His covering, His pavilion round about 
Him. In Job xxxvi. 29 also the thunder-clouds are called 
God’s Mz, and also in xevii. 2 they are y3,20, concealing 
Him on all sides and announcing only His presence when 
He is wroth. In ver. 125 the accusative of the object, 7w/n, is 
expanded into “darkness of waters”, #. e. swelling with 
VOL. L 17 
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waters* and billows of thick vapour, thick, and therefore 
dark, masses (2y in its primary meaning of denseness, or & 
thicket, Exod. xix. 9, cf. Jer. iv. 29) of O'\pmw, which is here 
a poetical name for fleecy clouds. The dispersion and dis- 
charge, according to ver. 13, proceeded from $72) 73. Such 
is the expression for the doxa of God as being a mirroring 
forth of His nature, as it were, over against Him, as being 
therefore His brightness, or the reflection of His glory. The 
doxa is fire and light. On this occasion the forces of wrath 
issue from it, and therefore it is the fiery forces: heavy and 
destructive hail (cf. Exod. ix. 23 sq., Isa. xxx. 30) and fiery 
glowing coals, i. e. flashing and kindling lightning. The 
object yay stands first, because the idea of clouds, behind 
which, according to ver. 11, the doxa in concealed, is pro- 
minently connected with the doxa. It might be rendered: 
before His brightness His clouds turn into hail ..., a 
rendering which would be more in accordance with the 
structure of the stichs, and is possible according to Ges. 
§ 138, rem. 2. Nevertheless, in connection with the com- 
bination of 72» with clouds, the idea of breaking through 
(Lam. iii. 44) is very natural. If yay is removed, then ay 
signifies “thence came forth hail ...* But the mention of 
the clouds as the medium, is both natural and appropriate. 

Vers. 14—16. Amidst thunder, Jahve hurled lightnings 
as arrows upon Dayid’s enemies, and the breath of His anger 
laid bare the beds of the flood to the very centre of the 
earth, in order to rescue the sunken one. Thunder is the 
rumble of God, and as it were the hollow murmur of His 
mouth, Job xxxvii. 2. jy, the Most High, is the name of 
God as the inapproachable Judge, who governs all things. 
The third line of ver. 14 is erroneously repeated from the 
preceding strophe. It cannot be supported on grammatical 
grounds by Ex. ix. 23, since 53> jm3, edere vocem, has a dif- 
ferent meaning from the rip jh}, dare tonitrua, of that pas- 
sage. The symmetry of the strophe structure is also against 
it; and it is wanting both in 2 Sam. and in the LXX. 3, 


* Rab Dimi, B. Taantth 10a, for the elucidation of the passage 
quotes a Palestine proverbs “ND PIO Wy PN wo PP wyr wy Way 
i.e. if the clouds are transparent they will yield but little water, if they 
are dark they will yield a quantity. 
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which, as the opposite of tym Neh. ii. 12, Isa. x. 7, means 
adverbially “in abundance’, is the parallel to nbwin. It is 
generally taken, after the analogy of Gen. xlix. 23, in the 
sense of p72, exliv. 6: 39 in pause = 35 (the 6 passing over 
into the broader a like v instead of ty in Gen. xlix. 3) = 
337, cognate with M3", M97; but the forms 30, 120, here, and 
in every other instance, have but a very questionable exist- 
ence, as é. g. 39, Isa. liv. 13; 1s more probably an adjective 
than the third person pret. (cf. Bottcher, Neue Achrenlese 
No. 635, 1066). The suffixes @m do not refer to the arrows, 
i. e. lightnings, but to David’s foes. oom means both to 
put in commotion and to destroy by confounding, Exod. 
xiv. 24, xxiii. 27. In addition to the thunder, the voice of 
Jahve, comes the stormwind, which is the snorting of the 
breath of His nostrils. This makes the channels of the wa- 
ters visible and lays bare the foundations of the earth. pEy 
(collateral form to pOx) is the bed of the river and then the 
river or brook itself, a continendo aguas (Ges.), and exactly 
like the Arabic mesik, mesdk, mesek (from Suu, the VI. 
form of which, tamdsaka, corresponds to DENN), means a 
place that does not admit of the water soaking in, but on 
account of the firmness of the soil preserves it standing or 
flowing. What are here meant are the water - courses or 
river beds that hold the water. It is only needful for Jahve 
to threaten (éxttipav Mat. viii. 26) and the floods, in which 
he, whose rescue is undertaken here, is sunk, flee (civ. 7) 
and dry up (cvi. 9, Nah. i. 4). But he is already half 
engulfed in the abyss of Hades, hence not merely the bed 
of the flood is opened up, but the earth is rent toits very 
centre. From the language being here so thoroughly alle- 
gorical, it is clear that we were quite correct in interpreting 
the description as ideal. He, who is nearly overpowered by 
his foes, is represented as one engulfed in deep waters and 
almost drowning. 

Vers. 17—20. Then Jahve stretches out His hand from 
above into the deep chasm and draws up the sinking one. 
The verb now occurs also in prose (2 Sam. vi. 6) without 
“) (Ivii. 4, cf. on the other hand the borrowed passage, cxliv. 
7) in the signification to reach (after anything). The verb 
ngiz, however, is only found in one other instance, viz. 

1i* 
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Exod. ii. 10, as the root (transferred from the Egyptian 
into the Hebrew) of the name of Moses, and even Luther 
saw in it an historical allusion, “He hath made a Moses of 
me”, He hath drawn me out of great (many) waters, which 
had well nigh swallowed me up, as He did Moses out of the 
waters of the Nile, in which he would have perished. This 
figurative language is followed, in ver. 18, by its interpre- 
tation, just as in cxliv. 7 the “great waters® are explained 
by "g) 22 TD, which, however, is not suitable here, or at 
least is too limited. 

With ver. 17 the hymn has reached the climax of epic 
description, from which it now descends in a tone that be- 
comes more and more lyrical. In the combination ty "2X, 
ty is not an adverbial accusative, but an adjective, like 

M30 FMM cxliii. 10, and 6 dvhp dyad (Hebrderbrief S. 353). 
> introduces the reason for the interposition of the divine 
omnipotence, viz. the superior strength of the foe and the 
weakness of the oppressed one. On the day of his “Ty, é.e. 
(vid. on xxxi. 12) his load or calamity, when he was alto- 
gether a homeless and almost defenceless fugitive, they came 
upon him (O7p xvii. 13), cutting off all possible means of 
delivering himself, but Jahve became the fugitive’s staff 
(xxili. 4) upon which he leaned and kept himself erect. By 
the hand of God, out of straits and difficulties he reached a 
broad place, out of the dungeon of oppression to freedom, 
for Jahve had delighted in him, he was His chosen and be- 
loved one. yen has the accent on the penult here, and 
Metheg as a sign of the lengthening (TIDyN) beside the ¢, 
that it may not be read 2.* The following strophe tells 
the reason of his pleasing God and of His not allowing 
him to perish. This ‘3 yon °D (for He delighted in me) now 
becomes the primary thought of the song. 

Vers. 21—24. On 203 (like abv’ with the accusative not 
merely of the thing, but also of the person, ¢.g. 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 18), ed or xaxdc¢ mpattety tivd, vid. on vii. 5. “Dw, to 
observe = to keep, is used in the same way in Job xxii. 15. 


* In like manner Metheg is placed beside the @ of the final closed 
syllable that has lost the tone in YAN xxii. 9, boinm xc. 2., vid. [saiah 
S. 594 note. 
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jo yw is a pregnant expression of the malitiosa desertio. 
“From God’s side’, i. e. in His judgment, would be contrary 
to the general usage of the language (for the jn in Job iv. 
17 has a different meaning) and would be but a chilling ad- 
dition. On the poetical form 13, In pause 30, vid. Ew. 
§ 263,b. The fut. in ver. 233, close after the substantival 
clause ver. 23a, is not intended of the habit in the past, but 
at the present time: he has not wickedly forsaken God, but 
(‘> = imo, sed) always has God’s commandments present 
before him as his rule of conduct, and has not put them far 
away out of his sight, in order to be able to sin with less 
compunction; and thus then (/ut. consec.) in relation (Oy, 
as in Deut. xviii. 13, cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 5) to God he was 
Onn, with his whole soul undividedly devoted to Him, and he 
guarded himself against his iniquity (jiy, from my, (S92) to 
twist, pervert, cf. .¢,¢ of error, delusion, self- enlight- 
enment), i.e. not: against acquiescence in his in-dwelling 
sin, but: against iniquity becoming in any way his own; 
‘Jy equivalent to OMYD (Dan. ix. 5), cf. "m2 = than that 
I should live, Jon. iv. 8. In this strophe, this Psalm strikes 
a cord that harmonises with Ps. xvii., after which it is there- 
fore placed. We may compare David's own testimony con- 
cerning himself in 1 Sam. xxvi. 23 sq., the testimony of 
God in 1 Kings xiv. 8, and the testimony of history in 1 
Kings xv. 5, xi. 4. 

Vers. 25.—28. What was said in ver. 21 is again express- 
ed here as a result of the foregoing, and substantiated in 
vers. 26, 27. “yonis a friend of God and man, just as pius 
is used of behaviour to men as well as towards God. 133 
Oven the man (construct of 733) of moral and religious 
completeness (integri = integritatis, cf. xv. 2), ¢. e. of undi- 
vided devotion to God. "3) (instead of which we find 73 
ap, elsewhere, xxiv. 4, lxxiii. 1) not one who is purified, 
but, in accordance with the reflexive primary meaning of 
Niph., one who is purifying himself, dy vile éavtév, 1 John 
ili, 3. wpy (the opposite of \w) one who is morally distort- 
ed, perverse. Freely formed Hithpaels are used with these 
attributive words to give expression to the corresponding 
self-manifestation: aenmn, Cann (Ges. § 54, 2,d), arn, and 
onan (to shew one’s self bP: or bnbna). The fervent 
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love of the godly man God requites with confiding love, the 
entire submission of the upright with a full measure ‘of 
grace, the endeavour after purity by an unbeclouded cha- 
rity (cf. lxxili. 1), moral perverseness by paradoxical judg- 
ments, giving the perverse over to his perverseness (Rom. i. 
28) and leading him by strange ways to final condemnation 
(Isa. xxix. 14, cf. Lev. xxvi. 23 sq.). The truth, which is 
here enunciated, is not that the conception which man forms 
of God is the reflected image of his own mind and heart, 
but that God’s conduct to man is the reflection of the rela- 
tion in which man has placed himself to God; cf. 1 Sam. 
ii. 30, xv. 23. This universal truth is illustrated and sub- 
stantiated in ver. 28. The people who are bowed down by 
affliction experience God’s condescension, to their salvation; 
and their haughty oppressors, God’s exaltation, to their 
humiliation. Lofty, proud eyes are among the seven things 
that Jahve hateth, according to Prov. vi. 17. The judgment 
of God compels them to humble themselves with shame, Isa. 
ii. 11. 

Vers. 29—31. The confirmation of what has been as- 
serted is continued by David’s application of it to himself. 
Hitzig translates the futures in vers. 29 sq. as imperfects; 
but the sequence of the tenses, which would bring this ren- 
dering with it, is in this instance interrupted, as it has been 
even in ver. 28, by 13. The lamp, "3 (contracted from na- 
wer), is an image of life, which as it were burns on and on, 
including the idea of prosperity and high rank; in the form 
3 (from niwr, nijr) it is the usual figurative word for the 
continuance of the house of David, 1 Kings xi. 36, and fre- 
quently. David’s life and dominion, as the covenant king, 
is the lamp which God’s favour has lighted for the well- 
being of Israel, and His power will not allow this lamp 
(2 Sam. xxi. 17) to be quenched. The darkness which breaks 
in upon David and his house is always lighted up again by 
Jahve. For His strength is mighty in the weak; in, with, and 
by Him he can do all things. The fut. ynx may be all the 
more surely derived from yy) (= yp"), inasmuch as this verb 
has the changeable x in the future also in Isa. xlii. 4, Eccl. 
xii. 6. The text of 2 Sam. xxii., however, certainly seema 
to put “rushing upon” in the stead of “breaking down”. With 
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ver. 31 the first half of the hymn closes epiphonematically. 
byn is a nom. absol., like 3m, Deut. xxxii. 4. This old 
Mosaic utterance is re-echoed here, as in 2 Sam. vii. 22, in 
the mouth of David. The article of $ym points to God as 
being manifest in past history. His way is faultless and blame- 
less. His word is M57¥, not slaggy ore, but purified solid 
gold, xii. 7. Whoever retreats into Him, the God of the pro- 
mise, is shielded from every danger. Prov. xxx. 5 is borrow- 
ed from this passage. . 

Vers. 32—35. The grateful description of the tokens 
of favour he has experienced takes a new flight, and is con- 
tinued in the second half of the Psalm in a more varied and 
less artificial mixture of the strophes. What is said in ver. 
31 of the way and word of Jahve and of Jahve Himself, is 
confirmed in ver. 32 by the fact that He alone is aioe, 8 
divine being to be reverenced, and He alone is "1y¥, a rock, 
i.e. @ ground of confidence that cannot be shaken. What 
is said in ver. 31 consequently can be said only of Him. 
myPEn and mi alternate; the former (with a negative 
intensive 12) signifies “without reference to” and then ab- 
solutely “without” or besides, and the latter (with ¢ as a 
connecting vowel, which elsewhere has also the function of 
a suffix), from nba (n>y), “exception”. The verses imme- 
diately following are attached descriptively to WRX, our 
God (i. e. the God of Israel), the God, who girded me with 
strength; and accordingly (fut. consec.) made my way Ov2r, 
“nerfect”, i. e. absolutely smooth, free from stumblings and 
errors, leading straight forward to a divine goal. The idea 
is no other than that in ver. 31, cf. Job xxii. 3, except that 
the freedom from error here is intended to be understood in 
accordance with its reference to the way of a man, of a king, 
and of a warrior; cf., moreover, the other text. The verb 
my signifies, like .¢5.., to make equal (eguare), to arrange, 
to set right; the dependent passage Hab. iii. 19 has, in- 
stead of this verb, the more uncoloured cy’. The hind, 
mous or nde, is the perfection of swiftness (cf. EXagos and 
ehavpés) and also of gracefulness among animals. “Like 
the hinds” is equivalent to like hinds’ feet; the Hebrew style 
leaves it to the reader to infer the appropriate point of 
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comparison from the figure. It is not swiftness in flight 
(De Wette), but in attack and pursuit that is meant, — 
the latter being a prominent characteristic of warriors, 
according to 2 Sam. i. 23, ii. 18, 1 Chron. xii. 8. David 
does not call the high places of the enemy, which he has 
made his own by conquest “my high places”, but those heights 
of the Holy Land which belong to him as king of Israel: 
upon these Jahve preserves him a firm position, so that — 
from them he may rule the land far and wide, and hold 
them victoriously (cf. passages like Deut. xxxii. 13, Isa. lviii. 
14). The verb 795, which has a double accusative in other 
instances, is here combined with 5 of the subject taught, as 
the aim of the teaching. The verb mm) (to press down = 
to bend a bow) precedes the subject “my arms” in the sin- 
gular; this inequality is admissible even when the subject 
stands first (e. g. Gen. xlix. 22, Joel i. 20, Zech. vi. 14). 
nwing nwp a bow of brazen = of brass, as in Job xx. 24. 
It is also the manner of heroes in Homer and in the Rama- 
jana to press down and bend with their hand a brazen bow, 
one end of which rests on the ground. 

Vers. 36—37. Yet it is not the brazen bow in itself 
that makes him victorious, but the helpful strength of his 
God. “Shield of Thy salvation” is that consisting of Thy 
salvation. 7) has an unchangeable a, as it has always. The 
salvation of Jahve covered him as a shield, from which 
every stroke of the foe rebounded; the right hand of Jahve 
supported him that his hands might not become feeble in 
the conflict. In its ultimate cause it is the divine My, to which 
he must trace back his greatness, #. e. God’s lowliness, by 
virtue of which His eyes look down upon that which is on 
the earth (cxiii. 6), and the poor and contrite ones are His 
favourite dwelling-place (Isa. lvii. 15, Ixvi. 1 sq.); cf. B. 
Megilia 31a, “wherever Scripture testifies of the M*y23 of the 
Holy One, blessed be He, it gives prominence also, in con- 
nection with it, to His condescension, {m:3m13y, as in Deut. 
x. 17 and in connection with it ver. 18, Isa. lvii. 15@ and 
15d, Ps. lxvili. 5 and 6”. The rendering of Luther, who 
follows the LXX. and Vulgate, “When Thou humblest me, 
Thou makest me great” is opposed by the fact that my 
means the bending of one’s self, and not of another. What 
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is intended is, that condescension of God to mankind, and 
especially to the house of David, which was in operation, 
with an ultimate view to the incarnation, in the life of the 
son of Jesse from the time of his anointing to his death, viz. 
the divine ypystétys xat grAavOpwnia (Tit. iii. 4), which elect- 
ed the shepherd boy to be king, and did not cast him off 
even when he fell into sin and his infirmities became mani- 
fest. To enlarge his steps under any one is equivalent to 
securing him room for freedom of motion (cf. the opposite 
form of expression in Prov. iv. 12). Jahve removed the 
obstacles of his course out of the way, and steeled his ankles 
so that he stood firm in fight and endured till he came 
off victorious. The pret. yn substantiates what, without 
any other indication of it, is required by the consecutio 
temporum, viz. that everything here has a retrospective 
meaning. 

Vers. 38—41. Thus in God’s strength, with the armour 
of God, and by God’s assistance in fight, he smote, cast 
down, and utterly destroyed all his foes in foreign and in 
civil wars. According to the Hebrew syntax the whole of 
this passage is a retrospect. The imperfect signification of 
the futures in vers. 38, 39 is made clear from the aorist 
which appears in ver. 40, and from the perfects and futures 
in what follows it. The strophe begins with an echo of 
Exod. xv. 9 (cf. supra vii. 6). The poet calls his oppo- 
nents "9p, as in ver. 49, xliv. 6, Ixxiv. 23, cf. 1319.) Job xxii. 
20, inasmuch as O%p by itself has the sense of rising up in 
hostility and consequently one can say ‘2p instead of 
»Y Onp (nip 2 Kings xvi. 7).* The frequent use of this 
phrase (e. g. xxxvi. 13, Lam. i. 14) shews that typ in ver. 
39a does not mean “to stand (resist)”, but “to rise (again).” 
The phrase 7p jf), however, which in other passages has 
those fleeing as its subject (2 Chron. xxix. 6), is here differ- 
ently applied: Thou gavest, or madest me mine enemies a 


* In the language of the Beduins kém is war, feud, and kémanf 
(denominative from kém) my enemy (hostis); kém also has the significa- 
tion of a collective of kémdni, and one can equally well say: entum wa- 
fjané kém, you and we are enemies, and: béndind kém, there is war be- 
twaen nu. 
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back, #. e. those who turn back, as in Exod. xxiii. 27. From 
xxi, 13 (Cow jon wh, Symm. takers adtobs droctpé¢ous) it be- 
comes clear that Fy is not an accusative of the member 
beside the accusative of the person (as e. g. in Deut. xxxiii. 
11), but an accusative of the factitive object according to 
Ges. § 139, 2. 

Vers. 42—43. Their prayer to their gods, wrung from 
them by their distress, and even to Jahve, was in vain, be- 
cause it was for their cause, and too late put up to Him. 
Sy == 5x; in xlii. 2 the two prepositions are interchanged. 
Since we do not pulverize dust, but to dust, "py> is to be 
taken as describing the result: so that they became as dust 
(cf. Job xxxvili. 30, }3N3, so that it is become like stone, and 
the extreme of such pregnant brevity of expression in Isa. 
xli. 2) before the wind (196-by as in 2 Chron. iii. 17, before 
the front). The second figure is to be explained differently: 
I emptied them out (px from p77) like the dirt of the 
streets, i.e. not merely: so that they became such, but as one 
empties it out, — thus contemptuously, ignominiously and 
completely (cf. Isa. x. 6, Zech. x. 5). The LXX. renders it 
heave from p 7M (root p to stretch, make thin, cf. tendo 
tenuis, dehnen diinn); and the text of 2 Sam. xxii. presents 
the same idea in Cj"N. 

Vers. 44—46. Thus victorious in God, David became 
what he now is, viz. the ruler of a great kingdom firmly 
establish both in home and foreign relations. With respect 
to the o3 and the verb 12095m which follows, Oy ‘27) can 
only be understood of the conflicts among his own people, 
in which David was involved by the persecution of Saul 
and the rebellions of Absolom and Sheba the son of Bichri: 
and from which Jahve delivered him, in order to preserve 
him for his calling of world-wide dominion in accordance 
with the promise. We therefore interpret the passage ac- 
cording to Oy ma in Isa. xlix. 8., and Oy-myip in Isa. 
xxvi. 11; whereas the following Oy comes to have a foreign 
application by reason of the attributive clause YD AND 
(Ges. § 123, 3). The Niph. yew in ver. 45 is the reflexive 
of yow, to ‘obey (e. g. Ex. xxiv. 7), and is therefore to be 
rendered: shew themselves obedient (= Jthpa. in Dan. vii. 
27). Is you's implies more than that they obeyed at the 
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word; yu means information, rumour, and }{k yrv'is the 
opposite of personal observation (Job xlii. 5), it is there- 
fore to be rendered: they submitted even at the tidings of 
my victories; and 2 Sam. viii. 9 sq. is an example of this. 
wind to lie, disown, feign, and flatter, is used here, as it is 
frequently, of the extorted humility which the vanquished 
shew towards the conqueror. Ver. 46 completes the picture 
of the reason of the sons of a foreign country “putting a 
good face on a bad game”. They faded away, i. e. they be- 
came weak and faint-hearted (Ex xviii. 18), incapable of 
holding out against or breaking through any siege by Da- 
vid, and trembled, surrendering at discretion, out of their 
close places, é. e. out of their strongholds behind which they 
had shut themselves in (cf. cxlii. 8). The signification of 
being alarmed, which in this,instance, being found in come 
bination with a local jp, is confined to the sense of terrified 


flight, is secured to the verb 39m by the Arabic is > (root 


, of audible pressure, crowding, and the like) to be press 
ed, crowded, tight, or narrow, to get in a strait, and the 
Targumic X07 83 —= NMOT NMoN (vid. the Targums on 
Deut. xxxli. 25). jz to limp, halt, which is compared 
by Hitzig, is far removed ag to the sound; and the most na- 
tural, but colourless > to go out of (according to its 


radical meaning — cf. Uiy>) ey> &c. —: to break forth, 


erumpere), cannot be supported in Hebrew or Aramaic. The 
137) found in the borrowed passage in Micah, ch. vii. 17, 
favours our rendering. 


Vers. 47—49. The hymn now draws towards the end 
with praise and thanksgiving for the multitude of God’s 
mighty deeds, which have just been displayed. Like the 
(may) PID which is always doxological, ‘nN °n (vivus Jahve) 
is meant as a predicate clause, but is read with the accent 
of an exclamation just as in the formula of an oath, which 
is the same expression; and in the present instance it has a 
doxological meaning. Accordingly O17) also signifies “ex- 
alted be,” in which sense it is written O7% (O79) == OM) in 
the other text. There are three doxological utterances 
drawn from the events which have just been celebrated in 
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song. That which follows, from 5x7 onwards, describes 
Jahve once more as the living, blessed (edAoyntév), and ex- 
alted One, which He has shewn Himself to be. From "a 
we see that jm is to be resolved as an imperfect. The 
proofs of vengeance, mizp}, are called God’s gift, insofar as 
He has rendered it possible to him to punish the attacks 
upon his own dignity and the dignity of his people, or to 
witness the punishment of such insults (e. g. in the case of 
Nabal); for divine vengeance is a securing by punishment 
(vindicatio) of the inviolability of the right. It is question- 
able whether 27%] (synonym 177, cxliv. 2) here and in 
xlvii. 4 ‘means “to bring to reason” as an intensive of 725, 
to drive (Ges.); the more natural meaning is “to turn the 
back” according to the Arabic adbara (Hitzig), cf. dabar, 
dabre, flight, retreat; dabira to be wounded behind; medbir, 
wounded in the back. The idea from which ~23"7 gains the 
meaning “to subdue” is that of flight, in which hostile na- 
tions, overtaken from behind, sank down under him (xlv. 
6); but the idea that is fully worked out in cxxix. 3, Isa. 
li. 23, is by no means remote. With 1» 5pn the assertion takes 
the form of an address. } Gym does not differ from ix. 14: 
Thou liftest me up away from mine enemies, so that I hover 
above them and triumph over them. The climactic Fx, of 
which poetry is fond, here unites two thoughts of a like im- 
port to give intensity of expression to the one idea. The 
participle is followed by futures: his manifold experience is 
concentrated in one general ideal expression. 

Vers. 50—51. The praise of so blessed a God, who acts 
towards David as He has promised him, shall not be con- 
fined within the narrow limits of Israel. When God’s 
anointed makes war with the sword upon the heathen, it is, 
in the end, the blessing of the knowledge of Jahve for which 
he opens up the way, and the salvation of Jahve, which he 
thus mediatorially helps on. Paul has a perfect right to 
quote ver. 50 of this Psalm (Rom. xv. 9), together with Deut. 
xxxil. 43 and Ps. cxvii. 1, as proof that salvation belongs 
to the Gentiles also, according to the divine purpose of 
mercy. What is said in ver. 51 as the reason and matter of 
the praise that shall go forth beyond Israel, is an echo of 
the Messianic promises in 2 Sam. vii. 12—16 which is pere 
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fectly reconcileable with the Davidic authorship of the 
Psalm, as Hitzig acknowledges. And Theodoret does not 
wrongly appeal to the closing words objy-=y against the 
Jews. In whom, but in Christ, the son of David, has the 
fallen throne of David any lasting continuance, and in whom, 
but in Christ, has all that has been promised’ to the seed 
of David eternal truth and reality? The praise of Jahve, 
the God of David, His anointed, is, according to its ultimate 
import, a praising of the Father of Jesus Christ. 


PSALM XVIII. ACCORDING TO THE TEXT OF 2 SAM. XXII. 


On the differences of the introductory superscription, 
see on xviii. 1. The relation of the prose accentuation of 
the Psalm in 2 Sam. xxii. to the poetical accentuation in 
the Psalter is instructive. Thus, for example, instead of 
Mercha mahpach. (Olewejored) in the Psalter we here find 
Athnach; instead of the Athnach following upon Mercha mah- 
pach., here is Zakeph (cf. xviii. 7, 16, 31 with 2 Sam. xxii. 
7, 16, 31); instead of Rebia mugrash, here Tiphcha (cf. xviii. 
4 with 2 Sam. xxil. 4); instead of Pazer at the beginning of 
a verse, here Athnach (cf. Ps. xviii. 2 with 2 Sam. xxii. 2).* 
The peculiar mode of writing the stichs, in which we find 
this song in our editions, is the old traditional mode. If 
a half-line is placed above a half-line, so that they form 
two columns, it is called max o2a~dy mys mad vaxdy md, 
brick upon brick, a half-brick upon a half-brick, as the song 
Haazinu in Deut. xxxii. is set out in our editions. On the 
other hand if the half-lines appear as they do here divided 
and placed in layers one over another, it is called mx 
mos oacSy mond) mond cza-dy. According to Megilla 16b all 
the cantica in the Scriptures are to be written thus; and 
according to Sofrim xiii., Ps. xviii. has this form in common 
with 2 Sam. xxii. 

Vers. 2—4. This strophe is stunted by the falling away 
of its monostichic introit, xviii. 2. In consequence of this, 
the vocatives in vers. 2 sq. are deprived of their support 


* Vid. Baer's Accentsystem xv., and Thorath Emeth iii, 2 together 
with S. 44, Anm. 
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and lowered to substantival clauses: Jahve is my Rock, &c., 
— form no proper beginning for a hymn. Instead of 
aly Bm) we have, as in cxliv. 2, b—pdan; and instead of 
oy aby we find my mbx, which is contrary to the usual 
manner of arranging ‘these emblematical names. The loss 
the strophe sustains is compensated by the addition: and my 
Refuge, my Saviour, who savest me from violence. In ver. 40 as 
in ver. 49) the non-assimilated jx (cf. ver. 14, xxx. 4, Ixxiil. 
19) is shortened into an assimilated one. May perhaps 
be the remains of the obliterated by, and ON, as it were, 
the clothing of the 14 which was then left too bare? 

Vers. 5—%. The connection of this strophe with the 
preceding by °3 accords with the sense, but is tame. On the 
other hand, the reading 72v/0 instead of oon (even though 
the author of cxvi. 3 may have thus read it) is commended 
by the parallelism, and by the fact, that now the latter 
figure is not repeated in vers. 5, 6. aw are not neces- 
sarily waves that break upon the shore, but may also be 
such as break one upon eared and consequently 1PDON- 
is not inadmissible. The } of ven) which is not wanted, 
is omitted. Instead of the fuller toned form 9230, which 
is also more commensurate with the closing cadence of the 
verse, we have here the usual syncopated 3:20 (cf. cxviii. 
11). The repetition of the Nps (instead of ww) 1s even 
more unpoetical than the repetition of San would be. On 
the other hand, it might originally have been yv/) instead 
of you's; without ) it is an expression (intended retrospec- 
tively) ‘of what takes place simultaneously, with } it expresses 
the principal fact. The concluding line ypyNd oMpw) is 
stunted: the brief substantival clause is not meaningless 
(cf. Job xv. 21, Isa. v. 9), but is only a fragment of the 
more copious, fuller toned conclusion of the strophe which 
we find in the Psalter. 

Vers. 8—10. The Keri here obliterates the significant 
alternation of the Hal and Hithpa. of wiy3. Instead of cm 
we have the feminine form of the plural MITOW (as in both 
texts in ver. 16) without ). Instead of the genitive Onn, by 
an extension of the figure, we have onv'n (cf. the pillars, 
Job xxvi. 11), which is not intended of the mountains as of 
Atlasses, as it were, supporting the heavens, but of the points 
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of support and central points of the heavens themselves: 
the whole universe trembles. 

Vers. 11—13. Instead of the pictorial xt (Deut. 
xxvili. 49, and hence in Jeremiah), which is generally used 
of the flight of the eagle, we have the plain, uncoloured 
xn He appeared. Instead of mw, which is intended as an 
aorist, we meet the more strictly regular, but here, where 
so many aorists with } come together, less poetical ny. In 
ver. 12a the rise and fall of the parallel members has grown 
over till it forms one heavy clumsy line: And made darkness 
round about Him a pavilion (M20). But the an. dey. nWV/n, 
to which the signification of a “massive gathering together” 
is secured by the Arabic, is perhaps original. The word 

i=, frequently used in the Koran of assembling to judg- 
ment, with the radical signification stipare, cogere (to crowd 
together, compress) which is also present in jim, (ile, 


chica, is here used like Gyetpetv in the Homeric vepeAnyepéta 
(the cloud-gatherer).* Ver. 13 is terribly mutilated. Of 
1773 vy voy of the other text there are only the four 
letters ny (as in var. 9c) left. 

Vers. 14—16. Instead of oy74 we find oy, which is 
less admissible here, where a principal fact is related and 
the description is drawing nearer and nearer to its goal. 
Instead of Ouguv-jo the other text has Ovw2; in xxx. 4 also, 
jo is retained without being assimilated before w/. But the 
fact, however, that the line wenn 72 is wanting, is a 
proof, which we welcome, that it is accidentally repeated 
from the preceding strophe, in the other text. On the other 
hand, O¥n is inferior to y¥m; 39 O73) is corrupted into 
a tame p73; and the Keri Cr) erroneously assumes that the 
suffix of OY") refers to the arrows, i.e. lightnings. Again 
on the other hand, O° Ex, channels of the sea, is perhaps 


* Midrash and Talmud explain it according to the Aramaic “a 
straining of the clouds”, inasmuch as the clouds, like a sieve, let the 
drops trickle down to the earth, falling close upon each other and yet 
separately (B. Taanith 9b: Ypry y-by OD HMWND). Kimchi com- 


bines 10 with “%p. But the ancient Arabic Ui is the right key 


to the word. The root of 3%/M and 722M is’ perhaps the same (cf. 
Exod. x. 21). 
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original; Ox in this connection expresses too little, and, as 
being the customary word in combination with y>)x (xiii. 
2, Joel i. 20), may easily have been substituted after it. At 
any rate c) and 52m form a more exact antithesis. dp 
instead of adm is the same in meaning. The close of the 
strophe is here also weakened by the obliteration of the 
address to God: by (3 instead of the 7 of the other text) 
the threatening of Jahve, at the snorting of. His breath of anger. 
The change of the preposition in this surge (so-to-speak) 
of the members of the verse is rather interruptive than 
pleasing. 

Vers. 17—20. The variant *~3¥7 instead of ‘3NwD) is 
unimportant; but yw instead of ‘qyuind, for a support, is 
less pleasing both as it regards language and rhythm. The 
resolution of ‘3N°¥)) into (MR... N¥*} is a clumsy and need- 
less emphasising of the me. 

Vers. 21—24. Instead of p"y>, we find *mp"y> here 
and in ver. 25, contrary to usage of the language of the 
Psalms (cf. vii. 9 with 1 King viii. 32). Instead of the poe- 
tical °29 CN (Job xxvii. 5, xxili. 12) we have 39m “HON 
(with the fem. used as a neuter), according to the ‘common 
phrase in 2 Kings iii. 3, and frequently (cf. Deut. v. 32). 
Instead of ‘x), the not Tess (e.g. cil. 8) usual 797N); and 
instead of spn, the form with ah of direction’ which 
occurs very frequently with the first person of the fut. con- 
vers. in the later Hebrew, although it does also occur even 
in the older Hebrew (iii. 6, vil. 5, Gen. xxxii. 6, Job xix. 
20). And instead of fay we find 15, which does not com- 
mend itself, either as a point of language or of rhythm; and 
by comparison with vers. 26, 27, it certainly is not original. 

Vers. 25—28. On p7yd see ver. 21. 22 is without 
example, since elsewhere (0°93) OY 72 is the only expres- 
sion for innocence. In the equally remarkable expression 
Onn Waa (the upright “man of valour”), 7\2) is used just as 
in the expression Sm ow23. The form 72Pm, has only the 
sound of an assimilated Hithpa. like Cetm (= Comnn), and 
is rather a reflexive of the Hiph. 72% after the manner of 
the Aramaic Jttaphal (therefore — "729N); ang the form 
Sepm sounds altogether like a Hithpa. from car (thou 
shewest thyself insipid, absurd, foolish), but — since moar 
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cannot be ascribed to God (Job i. 22), and is even unseemly 
as an expression — appears to be treated likewise as an 
Ittaphai with a kind of inverted assimilation = OMEINN 
(Béttcher). They are contractions such as are sometimes 
allowed by the dialect of the common people, though con- 
trary to all rules. my instead of 13 at the beginning of 
ver. 28 changes what is confirmatory into a mere continuation 
of the foregoing. One of the most sensible variations is the 
change of MO7 Oy) to ONY 477. The rendering: And 
Thine eyes (are directed down) upon the haughty that Thou 
mayst bring (them) low (Stier, Hengst., and others), violates 
the accentuation and is harsh so far as the language is 
concerned (BWA for omen). Hitzig renders it, accord- 
ing to the accents: And Thou lowerest Thine eyes against 
the proud, oy >ayvin = op en (Jer. ili. 12). But one 
would expect 3 instead of 5y, if this were the meaning. It 
is better to render it according to Ps. cxill. 6: And Thou 
dost cast down Thine eyes upon the haughty, in which render- 
ing the haughty are represented as being far beneath Jahve 
notwithstanding their haughtiness, and the “casting down 
or depressing of the eyes” is an expression of the utmost 
contempt (despectus). 

Vers. 29—31. Here in ver. 29a »xm has been lost, for 
Jahve is called, and really is, “ix in xxvii. 1, but not 73. 
The form of writing 7) is an incorrect wavering between 
"3 and 3. The repetition Mn mm, by which the loss of 
“yn, and of 75x in ver. 29b, is covered, is inelegant. We 
have M22 here instead of 42, as twice besides in the Old 
Testament. The form of writing yrx, as Isa. xlii. 4 shews, 
does not absolutely require that we should derive it from 
y77; nevertheless ym can be joined with the accusative just 
as well as 357, in the sense of running against, rushing upon; 
therefore, since the parallelism is favourable, it is to be 
rendered: by Thee I rush upon a troop. . The omission of the 
} before ‘7x2 is no improvement to the rhythm. 

Vers. 32—35. The variety of expression in ver. 32 which 
has been preserved in the other text is lost here. Instead 
of 5m wie we find, as if from a faded MS., 5m yn 
(according to Norzi 7) my refuge (Jit. hiding) of strength, 
i.e. my strong refuge, according to a syntactically more 
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elegant style of expression (= 5n Hyd myo), like Ixxi. 7, 
Lev. vi. 3, xxvi. 42; vid. Nagelsbach § 63, g, where it is 
correctly shewn, that this mode of expression is a matter of 
necessity in certain instances.* The form of writing, *nyn, 
seems here to recognise a ny, a hiding-place, refuge, = 
Olaece, which is different from tj a fortress (from ny); but 
just as in every other case the punctuation confuses the two 
substantives (vid. on xxxi. 3), so it does even here, since 
Typ, from py, ought to be inflected ‘3m, like ‘D129, and not 
myo. Nevertheless the plena scriptio may avail to indicate 
to us, that here nyo is intended to be a synonym of nom. 
Instead of (‘297 ODM) ym") we have mM here; perhaps it is 
He let, or caused, my way to be spotless, t. e. made it such. 
Thus Ewald renders it by referring to the modern Arabic 


> to let, cause [Germ. Jassen, French faire] = to make, 
effect; even the classic ancient Arabic language uses J5 
(lassen) in the sense of ja» (to make), e. g. “I have made 
(2553) the sword my camp-companion’, ¢. e. my inseparable 


attendant (lit. I have caused it to be such), as it is to be 
translated in Noldecke’s Beitrége zur Kenntniss der Poesie 
der alten Araber, 8. 131.** Or does NM retain its full and 


* In the present instance %53n Tyo, like Wy nono in Ixxi. 7 (cf, 
Ezek. xvi. 27, xvili. 7, and perhaps Hab. iii. 8) would not be inadmis- 
sible, although in the other mode of expression greater prominence is 
given to the fact of its being provided and granted by God. But in 
cases like the following it would be absolutely inadmissible to append 
the suffix to the nom. rectum, viz. “pv NY xxxviii. 20; apy: 3 
my covenant with Jacob, Lev. xxvi. 42; 73 ‘79 his garment of tinen; 
Lev. vi. 3; oymnen DIMS their ancestral register, Ezra ii. 62; and 
it is probable that this transference of the pronominal suffix to the 
nom. regens originated in instances like these, where it was a logical 
necessary and then became transferred to the syntax ornata. At the same 
time it is clear from this, that in cases like “py WY, and conse- 
quently also O3M NOY, the second notion is not conceived as an accu- 
sative of more precise definition, but as a governed genitive. 

** Ibid. S, 133, Z. 13 is, with Fleischer, to be rendered: ye have 
made (»AS_3) my milk camels restless, #. ¢. caused them to be such, 
by having ‘stolen them and driven them away so that they now yearn 
after home and their young ones. 
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proper meaning “to unfetter®? This is more probable, since 
the usage of Hebrew shews no example of “Ap in the post- 
biblical signification “to allow, permit”, which ought to form 
the transition to ‘to cause to be = to effect”. Therefore 
we may compare on the contrary Koran ix. 15, chailu sebi- 
lahum loose their way, i. e. let them go forth free, and render 
it: He unfettered, unbound, left to itself, let my way go on 
as faultiess (unobstructed). Hitzig, following the Chethib 
jo, renders it differently: “and made the upright skip on 
his way.” But own beside 13597 is to be regarded at the 
outset as its predicate, and "Mm means “to cause to Jump 
up”, Hab. iii. 6, not “to skip along’. Nevertheless, the 
Chethib 12597, which, from the following Chethib yoo, bears 
the appearance of being designed, at any rate seems to have 
understood OM personally: He unfettered (expedit) the up- 
right his way, making his feet like &c. The reading mm) in- 
stead of Ammo, although admissible so far as the syntax is 
concerned (Ges. § 147,a), injures the flow of the rhythm. 

Vers. 36—37. The pentastich is stunted here by the 
falling away of the middle line of ver. 36: and Thy right hand 
supported me. Instead of the expressive qniy1 (and Thy 
condescension) we find here 4M3y) which, in accordance with 
the usage of the language, does not mean Thy being low 
(Hengst.), but rather: Thy labour (Bottch.), or more securely: 
Thine answering, LXX. bnxaxoy, (i. e. the actual help, where- 
with Thou didst answer my prayer). Instead of ‘AMM we 
find, as also in vers. 40, 48, ‘:3AMH with a verbal suffix, like 
“y2 in cxxxix. 11; it is perhaps an inaccuracy of the com- 
mon dialect, which confused the genitive and accusative 
suffix. But instances of this are not wanting even in the 
written language, Ges. § 103, rem. 3. 

Vers. 38—41. The cohortative mp TW, as frequently, 
has the sense of a hypothetical antecedent, whether it refers 
to the present, as in cxxxix. 8, or to the past as in lxxiii. 16 
and here: in case I pursued. In the text in the Psalter it is 
Oxwei, here it is Oynwxi, by which the echo of Exod. xv. 
is obliterated. And after ombo—y how tautological is the 
Or2NI which is designed to compensate for the shortening 
of the verse! The verse, to wit, is shortened at the end, 
Dip yond) being transformed into pay? x). Instead of 

18* 
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NBS, 155% is not inappropriate. Instead of TNM] we find 
lich by a syncope that belongs to the dialect of the people, 
cf. bin for INA Jer. 11. 36, APD for FOND Job xxxv.11. Of 
the same kind is mmm = MAM), an apocope take from the 
mouths of the people, with which only 34, Judg. xix. 11, if 
equivalent to 77), can be compared. The conjunctive ) of 
1N30701 stands here in connection with OMOyN as a consec.: 
my haters, whom I destroyed. The other text is altogether 
more natural, better conceived, and more elegant in this 
instance. 

Vers. 42—43. Instead of sy we have spw, a substitu- 
tion which is just tolerable: they look forth for help, or even: 
they look up expectantly to their gods, Isa. xvii. 8, xxxi. 1. 
The two figurative expressions in ver. 43, however, appear 
here, in contrast with the other text, in a distorted form: 
And I pulverised them as the dust of the earth, as the mire of 
the street did I crush them, I trampled them down. The lively 
and expressive figure mn 25 7>5y THyD is weakened into 
yrx-"py>. Instead of Op xn, we have the overloaded glos- 
sarial CYAN OPIN. The former (root p1, 77, to break in 
pieces) is a word that is interchanged with the Opyn of the 
other text in the misapprehended sense of Op7x. The latter 
(root 94, to stretch, to make broad, thin, and compact) looks 
like a gloss of this Opax. Since one does not intentionally 
either crush or trample upon the dirt of the street nor tread 
it out thin or broad, we must in this instance take not mere- 
ly prxv7Ey> but also myin-ow> as expressing the issue 
or result. 

Vers. 44—46. The various reading ‘»y °°" proceeds 
from the correct understanding, that 12.5 refers to David's 
contentions within his kingdom. The supposition that »ny 
is a plur. apoc. and equivalent to Ony, as it is to all appear- 
ance in cxliv. 2, and like %39 = O39 xlv. 9, has no ground 
here. The Feaconable variation \}"y2v/m harmonises with ny: 
Thou hast kept me (preserved me) for a head of the nations, viz. 
by not allowing David to become deprived of the throne by 
civil foes. The two lines of ver. 45 are reversed, and not with- 
out advantage. The Hithpa. \winim instead of the Piel wn 
(cf. lxvi. 3, lxxxi. 16) is the reflexive of the latter: they made 
blemselyes flatterers (cf. the Miph. Deut. xxxiii. 29: to shew 
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themselves flattering, like the synv* which follows here, 
audientes se prestabant = obediebant). Instead of (j1k) yo 
we have bere, in a similar signification, but less elegant, 
(nk) yiow? according to the hearing of the ear, t. e. hearsay. 
Instead of 27M) we find 1937, which is either a transposi- 
tion of the letters as a solecism (cf. yD 2 Sam. xiii. 27 for 
738), or used in a peculiar signification. “They gird (accincti 
prodeunt)” does not give any suitable meaning to this pic- 
ture of voluntary submission. But 73m (whence Talmudic 
"3m lame) may have signified “to limp” in the dialect of the 
people, which may be understood of those who drag them- 
selves along with difficulty and reluctance (Hitz.). “Out of 
their closed places (castles)”, here with the suff. am instead of 
éhém. 

Vers. 47—49. The “x thrust into ver. 47) is trouble- 
some. O7% (without any necessity for correcting it to O74") 
is optative, cf. Gen. xxvii. 31, Prov. ix. 4,16. Instead of 
727% we have 7) and who subdueth, which is less signifi- 
cant and so far as the syntax is concerned less elegant. Also 
here consequently »3nmm for 7mm. Instead of CODD we find 
WHO and who bringeth me forth out of my enemies, who 
surround me — a peculiar form of expression and without 
support elsewhere (for it is different in ver. 20). The 
poetical mx is exchanged for the prose }, 2p-}7) for 270, and 
Onn (wr) for O'D2N (wR); the last being a plur. (cxl. 2, 5, 
Prov. iv. 17), which is foreign to the genuine Davidic Psalms. 

Vers. 50—51. The change of position of 71m in ver. 
50a, as well as “IN for MII, Is against the rhythm; the 
latter, moreover, is contrary to custom, lvii. 10, cvill. 4. 
While 5-30 of the other text is not pointed 71; but S710, 
it is corrected in this text from 5399 into 70 tower of 
salvation — a figure that recalls lxi. 4, Prov. xviii. 10, but 
is obscure and somewhat strange in this connection; more- 
over, migdol for migdal, a tower, only occurs sleewhere in the 
Old Testament as a proper name. 

If we now take one more glance over the mutual rela- 
tionship of the two texts, we cannot say that both texts 
equally partake of the original. With the exception of the 
correct omission of ver. 14¢ and the readings )2v/0, Mw'n, 
and 0) 1p'pN there is scarely anything in the text of 2 Sam. 
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xxii. that specially commends itself to us. That this text 
is a designed, and perhaps a Davidic, revision of the other 
text (Hengst.), is an assumption that is devoid of reason 
and appearance; for in 2 Sam. xxii. we have only a text 
that varies in some instances, but not a substantially new 
form of the text. The text in 2 Sam. xxii., as it has shewn 
us, is founded upon careless written and oral transmission. 
The rather decided tendency towards a defective form of 
writing leads one to conjecture the greater antiquity of the 
copy from which it is taken. It is easy to understand how 
poetical passages inserted in historical works were less care- 
fully dealt with. It is characteristic of the form of the text 
of the Psalm in 2 Sam. xxii., that in not a few instances the 
licences of popular expression have crept into it. There is 
some truth in what Boéttcher says, when he calls the text 
in the Psalter the recension of the priests and that in the 
Second Book of Samuel the recension of the laity. 
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PRAYER TO GOD, WHOSE REVELATION OF HIMSELF IS 
TWOFOLD. 


2 THE ‘heavens are telling the glory of God, 

And the work of His hands doth the firmament declare. 
38 Day unto day poureth forth speech, 

And night unto night sheweth knowledge — 
4 There is no speech and there are no words, 

Whose voice is inaudible. 


5 Into all lands is their line gone forth, 
And to the end of the world their utterances: 
To the sun hath He appointed a tabernacle there. 
6 And he is like a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
He rejoiceth as a strong man to run his course. 
7 From the end of the heaven is his going forth 
And his circuit unto the end of it, 
And nothing can hide itself from his heat. 
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The Law of Jahve is spotless, 

restoring the soul: 
The testimony of Jahve is sure, 

making wise the simpie. 
The statutes of Jahve are right, 

rejoicing the heart; 
The commandment of Jahve is pure, 

enlightening the eyes; 
The fear of Jahve is clean 

enduring for ever; 
The decisions of Jahve are truth, 

righteous altogether. 


More to be desired are they than gold, 
and much fine gold, 
And sweeter than honey 
and honey-comb. 
Moreover Thy servant is instructed by them, 
in keeping them there is great reward. 
As for errors who observeth them?! From hidden sins 
do Thou pronounce me clear! 
Also from presumptuous sins keep Thy servant back, 
that they may not have dominion overmel 
Then shall I be guiltless and clean 
from great transgression. 
Thus let be acceptable the words of my mouth 
and the meditation of my heart 
Before Thy face, O Jahve, 
my rock and my Redeemer!! 


In the inscription of Ps. xviii. David is called my" “Dy, 


and in Ps. xix. he gives himself this name. In both Psalms, 
in the former at the beginning, in the latter at the close, 
he calls upon Jahve by the name 8, my rock. These and 
other points of contact (Symbole p. 49) have concurred to 
lead the collector to append Ps. xix., which celebrates God’s 
revelation of Himself in nature and in the Law, to Ps. xviii., 
which celebrates God’s revelation of Himself in the history 
of David. The view, that in Ps. xix. we have before us two 
torsi blown together from some quarter or other, is founded 
upon a defective insight into the relationship, which accords 
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with a definite plan, of the two halves vers. 2—7, 8—15, 
as Hitzig has recently shewn in opposition to that view. 
The poet begins with the praise of the glory of God the 
Creator, and rises from this to the praise of the mercy of 
God the Lawgiver; and thus through the praise, springing 
from wondering and loving adoration, he clears the way to 
the prayer for justification and sanctification. This prayer | 
grows out of the praise of the mercy of the God who has 
revealed Himself in His word, without coming back to the 
first part, vers. 2—7. For, as Lord Bacon says, the hea- 
vens indeed tell of the glory of God, but not of His will, 
according to which the poet prays to be pardoned and 
sanctified. Moreover, if we suppose the Psalm to be called 
forth by the aspect of the heavens by day, just as Ps. viii. 
was by the aspect of the heavens by night, then the unity 
of this praise of the two revelations of God becomes still 
more clear. It is morning, and the psalmist rejoices on the 
one hand at the dawning light of day, and on the other he 
prepares himself for the day’s work lying before him, in 
the light of the Tora. The second part, just like the first 
part, consists of fourteen lines, and each of them is natur- 
ally divided into a six and aneight line strophe. But in the 
second part, in the place of the short lines comes the cesural 
schema, which as it were bounds higher, draws deeper 
breaths and surges as the rise and fall of the waves, for the 
Tora inspires the psalmist more than does the sun. And it 
is also a significant fact, that in the first part God is called 
Sx according to his relationship of power to the world, and 
is only mentioned once; whereas in the second part, He is 
called by His covenant name 717", and mentioned seven times, 
and the last time by a threefold name, which brings the 
Psalm to a close with a full toned x» “ny my. What a 
depth of meaning there is in this distinction of the revelation 
of God, the Redeemer, from the revelation of God, the 
Creator! 

The last strophe presents us with a sharply sketched 
soteriology in nuce. If we add Ps. xxxii., then we have the 
whole of the way of salvation in almost Pauline clearness and 
definiteness. Paul, moreover, quotes both Psalms; they were 
surely his favourites. 
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Vers. 2—4. The heavens, i. e. the superterrestrial 
spheres, which, so far as human vision is concerned, are 
lost in infinite space, declare how glorious is God, and in- 
deed 5x, as the Almighty; and what His hands have made, 
i. e. what He has produced with a superior power to which 
everything is possible, the firmament, i. e. vault of heaven 
stretched out far and wide and as a transparency above the 
earth (Graeco- Veneta tapa = Extapa, from ypr, root pr, to 
stretch, teivetv), distinctly expresses. The sky and firma- 
ment are not conceived of as conscious beings which the 
middle ages, in dependence upon Aristotle (vid. Maimonides, 
More Nebuchim ii. 5), believed could be proved from this 
passage, cf. Neh. ix. 6, Job xxxvili. 7. Moreover, Scripture 
knows nothing of the “music of the spheres” of the Pytha- 
goreans. What is meant is, as the old expositors correctly 
say, Objectivum vocis non articulate preconium. The doxa, 
which God has conferred upon the creature as the reflection 
of His own, is reflected back from it, and given back to God 
as it were in acknowledgment of its origin. The idea of 
perpetuity, which lies even in the participle, is expanded in 
ver. 3. The words of this discourse of praise are carried 
forward in an uninterrupted line of transmission. 27 (fr. 
ya), ee: root 33, to gush forth, nearly allied to which, 


however, is also the root ya, to spring up) points to the rich 
fulness with which, as from an inexhaustible spring, the 
testimony passes on from one day to the next. The parallel 
word 7m is an unpictorial, but poetic, word that is more 
Aramaic than Hebrew (= 3m). ‘WON also belongs to the 
more elevated style; the yvwotdv tod Ocod deposited in the 
creature, although not reflected, is here called myn. The 
poet does not say that the tidings proclaimed by the day, 
if they gradually die away as the day declines, are taken 
up by the night, and the tidings of the night by the day; 
but (since the knowledge proclaimed by the day concerns 
the visible works of God by day, and that proclaimed by the 
night, His works by night), that each dawning day continues 
the speech of that which has declined, and each approach- 
ing night takes up the tale of that which has passed away 
(Psychol. S. 347, tr. p 408). If ver. 4 were to be rendered 
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“there is no speech and there are no words, their voice 
is inaudible’, i. e. they are silent, speechless witnesses, 
uttering no sound, but yet speaking aloud (Hengst.), only 
inwardly audible but yet intelligible everywhere (Then.): 
then, ver. 5 ought at least to begin with a Waw adversativum, 
and, moreover, the poet would then needlessly check his 
fervour, producing a tame thought and one that interrupts 
the flow of the hymn. To take ver. 4 as a circumstantial 
clause to ver. 5, and made to precede it, as Ewald does, 
“without loud speech ... their sound has resounded through 
all the earth” (§ 341, d), is impossible, even apart from the 
fact of "ins not meaning “loud speech® and o1p hardly “their 
sound”. Ver. 4 is in the form of an independent sentence, 
and there is nothing whatever in it to betray any designed 
subordination to ver. 5. But if it be made independent in the 
sense “there is no loud, no articulate speech, no audible 
voice, which proceeds from the heavens”, then ver. 5 would 
form an antithesis to it; and this, in like manner, there is 
nothing to indicate, and it would at least require that the 
verb x8) should be placed first. Luther’s rendering is better: 
There is no language nor speech, where their voice is not 
heard, é. e., a8 Calvin also renders it, the testimony of the 
heavens to God is understood by the peoples of every lan- 
guage and tongue. But this ought to be jwo px or nay PX 
(Gen. xi.1). Hofmann’s rendering is similar, but more unten- 
able: “There is no speech and there are no words, that their 
cry is not heard, i. e. the language of the heavens goes forth 
side by side with all other languages; and men may discourse 
ever so, still the speech or sound of the heavens is heard 
therewith, it sounds above them all.” But the words are 
not ynw) 1p (after the analogy of Gen. xxxi. 20), or rather 

you 5 (as in Job xli. 18, Hos. viii. 7). 2 with the part. 
18 & poetical expression for the Alpha privat. (2 Sam. i. 21), 
consequently yow 5D is “unheard” or “inaudible”, and the 
opposite of yw, audible, Jer. xxxi. 15. Thus, therefore, 
the only rendering that remains is that of the LXX, 
Vitringa, and Hitzig: There is no language and no 
words, whose voice is unheard, #. e. inaudible. Hupfeld’s 
assertion that this rendering destroys the parallelism is 
unfounded. The structure of the distich resembles cxxxix. 
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4. The discourse of the heavens and the firmament, of the 
day (of the sky by day) and of the night (of the sky by 
night), is not a discourse uttered in a corner, it is a discourse 
in speech that is everywhere audible, and in words that are 
understood by all, a gavepdv, Rom. i. 19. 

Vers. 5—7. Since ~n& and O37 are the speech and 
words of the heavens, which form the ruling principal notion, 
comprehending within itself both oy and m5, the suffixes 
of Oy and om must unmistakeably refer to ONwM in 
spite of its being necessary to assign another reference to 
Dip in ver. 4. Jer. xxxi. 39 shews how we are to understand 
1? in connection with xyx. The measuring line of the 
heavens is gone forth into ‘all the earth, i. e. has taken entire 
possession of the earth. Ver. 5d tells us what kind of 
measuring line is intended, viz. that of their heraldship: 
their words (from mp, which is more Aramaic than Hebrew, 
and consequently more poetic) reach to the end of the world, 
they fill it completely, from its extreme boundary inwards. 
Isaiah’s 1p, ch. xxviii. 10, is inapplicable here, because it 
does not mean commandment, but rule, and is there used 
as a word of derision, rhyming with »y. The 6 0dyyo< 
adtay of the LXX. (6 Ryo¢ adtmHv Symm.) might more readily 
be justified, inasmuch as 1p might mean a harpstring, as 
being a cord in tension, and then, like tévos (cf. tovata), a 
tone or sound (Gesenius in his Zex., and Ewald), if the 
reading p>1p does not perhaps lie at the foundation of that 
rendering. But the usage of the language presents the 
signification of a measuring line for 1p when used with Ny? 
(Aq. xavev, cf. 2 Cor. x. 13); and this gives a new thought, 
whereas in the other case we should merely have a repeti- 
tion of what has been already expressed in ver. 4. Paul 
makes use of these first two lines of the strophe in order, 
with its very words, to testify to the spread of the apos- 
tolic message over the whole earth. Hence most of the 
older expositors have taken the first half of the Psalm to 
be an allegorical prediction, the heavens being a figure of 
the church and the sun a figure of the gospel. The apostle 
does not, however, make a formal citation in the passage 
referred to, he merely gives a New Testament application 
to Old Testament language, by taking the all-penetrating 
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preconium celorum as figure of the all-penetrating preco- 
nium evangelii; and he is fully justified in so doing by the 
parallel which the psalmist himself draws between the reve- 
lation of God in nature and in the written word. 

The reference of O73 to O'nwN is at once opposed by 
the tameness of the thought so obtained. The tent, viz. 
the retreat (Sm, according to its radical meaning a dwell- 
ing, from 5nx, cogn. 5yx, to retire from the open country) 
of the sun is indeed in the sky, but it is more naturally at 
the spot where the sky and the Son myp meet. Accordingly 
ona has the neuter signification “there” (cf. Isa. xxx. 6); 
and there is so little ground for reading Ow instead of Ow, 
as Ewald does, that the poet on the contrary has written 
on> and not ow, because he has just used ow (Hitzig). The 
name of the sun, which is always feminine in Arabic, is 
predominantly masculine in Hebrew and Aramaic (cf. on 
the other hand Gen. xv. 17, Nah. iii. 17, Isa. xlv. 6, Mal. iii. 
20); just as the Sabians and heathen Arabs had a sun-god 
(masc.). Accordingly in ver. 6 the sun is compared to a 
bridegroom, who comes forth in the morning out of his én. 
Joel ii. 16 shews that this word means a bride- chamber; 
properly (from nm to cover) it means a canopy (Isa. iv. 5), 
whence in later Hebrew the bridal or portable canopy (Tal- 
mud. N3)1 2), which is supported by four poles and borne 
by four boys, at the consecration of the bridal pair, and 
then also the marriage itself, is called chuppa. The morn- 
ing light has in it a freshness and cheerfulness, as it were 
a renewed youth. Therefore the morning sun is compared 
to a bridegroom, the desire of whose heart is satisfied, 
who stands as it were at the beginning ofa new life, and 
in whose youthful countenance the joy of the wedding-day 
still shines. And as at its rising it is like a bridegroom, 
so in its rapid course (Sir. xliii. 5) it is like a hero (vid. on 
XvViil. 34), inasmuch as it marches on its way ever anew, 
light-giving and triumphant, as often as it comes forth, with 
m723 (Judges v. 31). From one end of heaven, the extreme 
east of the horizon, is its going forth, #. e. rising (cf. Hos. 
vi. 3; the opposite is N'219 going in = setting), and its 
circuit (ME\ph, from Hyp — APJ, Isa. xxix. 1, to revolve) 
CNNp-Py, to their (the heavens’) end (= “ay Deut. iv. 32), cf. 
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1 Esdr. iv. 34: tayd< tH Spdpqp 6 FAtoc, Stt otpdpetar av tH 
xOxA~@ tod odpavod xal mahiv arotpéyet ele tov éautod ténov av 
pig Hueog. On this open way there is not 70), anything 
hidden, #. e. anything that remains hidden, before its heat. 
mon is the enlightening and warming influence of the sun, 
which is also itself called Mn in poetry. 

Vers. 8—10. No sign is made use of to mark the 
transition from the one part to the other, but it is 
indicated by the introduction of the divine name 717 instead 
of 5x. The word of nature declares 5x (God) to us, the 
word of Scripture mm (Jahve); the former God’s power and 
glory, the latter also His counsel and will. Now follow 
twelve encomiums of the Law, of which every two are related 
as antecedent and consequent, rising and falling according 
to the cesural schema, after the manner of waves. One 
can discern how now the heart of the poet begins to beat 
with redoubled joy as he comes to speak of God’s word, 
the revelation of His will. mim does not in itself mean the 
law, but a pointing out, instruction, doctrine or teaching, 
and more particularly such as is divine, and therefore posit- 
ive; whence it is also used of prophecy, Isa. 1. 10, vii. 16, 
and prophetically of the New Testament gospel, Isa. ii. 3. 
But here no other divine revelation is meant than that given 
by the mediation of Moses, which is become the law, i. e. 
the rule of live (vépos), of Israel; and this law, too, as a 
whole not merely as to its hortatory and disciplinary cha- 
racter, but also including the promises contained in it. The 
praises which the poet pronounces upon the Law, are 
accurate even from the standpoint of the New Testament. 
Even Paul says, Rom. vii. 12, 14, “The Law is holy and 
spiritual, and the commandment holy, and just, and good.” 
The Law merits these praises in itself; and to him who is 
in a state of favour, it is indeed no longer a law bring- 
ing a curse with it, but a mirror of the God merciful in 
holiness, into which he can look without slavish fear, and 
is a rule for the direction of his free and willing obedience. 
And how totally different is the affection of the psalmists 
and prophets for the Law, — an affection based upon the 
essence and universal morality of the commandments, and 
upon a spiritual realisation of the letter, and the consolation 
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of the promises, — from the pharisaical rabbinical service 
of the letter and the ceremonial in the period after the 
Exile! 

The divine Law is called Mp DM, “perfect”, ¢. e. spotless 
and harmless, as being absolutely well-meaning, and alto- 
gether directed towards the well-being of man. And n3>wn 
wD) restoring, bringing back, é. e. imparting newness of life, 
quickening the soul (cf. Pil. a31v/, xxiii. 3), to him, viz., who 
obeys the will of God graciously declared therein, and enters 
upon the divine way or rule of salvation. Then in the place 
of the word m71M we find my, — as the tables of the Ten 
Commandments (Ny nin?) are called, — from “ny (?yn), 
which signifies not merely a corroborative, but also a warn- 
ing and instructive testimony or attestation. The testimony 
of Jahve is mox3, made firm, sure, faithful, i. e. raised 
above all doubt in its declarations, and verifying itself in 
its threatenings and promises; and hence °n® no 2N2, mak- 
ing wise simplicity, or the simple, Jit. openness, the open 
(root MD to spread out, open, Indo-Germ. prat, xet, pat, 
pad), i. e. easily led astray; to such an one it gives a solid 
basis and stability, cogtZe: adtév, 2 Tim. iii. 15. The Law 
divides into Op, precepts or declarations concerning 
man’s obligation; these are Ow, straight or upright, as 
a norma normata, because they proceed from the upright, 
absolutely good will of God, and as a norma normans they 
lead along a straight way in the right track. They are there- 
fore 25 myn, their educative guidance, taking one as 
it were by the hand, frees one from all tottering, satisfies a 
moral want, and preserves a joyous consciousness of being 
in the right way towards the right goal. M7 miyy, Jahve’s 
statute (from My statuere), 1s the tenour of His command- 
ments. The statute is a lamp — it is said in Prov. vi. 23 
— and the law a light. So here: it is M72, clear, like the 
light of the sun (Cant. vi. 10), and its light is imparted to 
other objects: O yy Max, enlightening the eyes, which 
refers not merely to the enlightening of the understanding, 
but of one’s whole condition; it makes the mind clear, and 
body as well as mind healthy and fresh, for the darkness 
of the eyes is sorrow, melancholy, and bewilderment. In 
this chain of names for the Law, ‘NM ANY is not the fear of 
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God as an act performed, but as a precept, it is what God’s 
revelation demands, effects, and maintains; so that it is the 
revealed way in which God is to be feared (xxxiv. 12), — 
in short, it is the religion of Jahve (cf. Prov. xv. 33 with 
Deut. xvii. 19). This is M7170, clean, pure, as the word 
which is like to pure gold, by which it is taught, xii. 7, cf. 
Job xxviii.19; and therefore sy? mioy, enduring for ever in 
opposition to all false forms of reverencing God, which 
carry their own condemnation in themselves. ‘mM ‘HOw are 
the jura of the Law as a corpus juris divini, everything that 
is right and constitutes right according to the decision of 
Jahve. These judgments are nox, truth, which endures and 
verifies itself; because, in distinction from most others and 
those outside Israel, they have an unchangeable moral foun- 
dation: YI 1p7y, é. e. they are OTN, in accordance with 
right and. appropriate (Deut. iv. 8), altogether, because no 
reproach of inappositeness and sanctioned injustice or wrong 
clings to them. The eternal will of God has attained a 
relatively perfect form and development in the Law of Jahve 
according to the standard set up as the law of the nation. 
Vers. 11—15. With oenin (for which, preferring a 
simple Shebé with the gutturals, Ben-Naphtali writes on) 
the poet sums up the characteristics enumerated; ‘the 
article is summative, as in w/w at the close of the hexa- 
hemeron, Gen. i. 31. i® is the finest purified gold, ef. 1 Kings 
x. 18 with 2 Chron. ix. 17. oO D1¥ mp3 “the discharge (from 
MD) = was) of the honeycombs?” i is the virgin honey, i. e. 
the honey that flows of itself out of the cells. To be desired 
are the revealed words of God, to him who possesses them as 
an outward possession; and to him who has received them 
inwardly they are sweet. The poet, who is himself con- 
scious of being a servant of God, and of striving to act as 
such, makes use of these words for the end for which they 
are revealed: he is 971), one who suffers himself to be 
enlightened, instructed, and warned by them. 03 belongs 
to 7113 (according to the usual arrangement of the words, 
e.g. Hos. vi. 11), just as in ver. 14 it belongs to jwn. He 
knows that O7nv‘2 (with a subjective suffix in an objective 
sense, cf. Prov. xxv. 7, just as we. may also say:) in their 
observance is, or is included, great reward. py is that 
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which follows upon one’s heels (2py), or comes immediately 
after anything, and is used here of the result of conduct. 
Thus, then, inasmuch as the Law is not only a copy of the 
divine will, but also a mirror of self-knowledge, in which a 
man may behold and come to know himself, he prays for 
forgiveness in respect of the many sins of infirmity, — 
though for the most part unperceived by him, — to which, 
even the pardoned one succumbs. MN 13u (in the terminology 
of the Law, Maiv/, 4yvénpa) comprehends the whole province 
of the peccatum involuntarium, both the peccatum ignorantie 
and the peccatum infirmitatis. The question delicta quis 
intelligit is equivalent to the negative clause: no one can 
discern his faults, on account of the heart of man being 
unfathomable and on account of the disguise, oftentimes so 
plausible, and the subtlety of sin. Hence, as an inference, 
follows the prayer: pronounce me free also ninmoID, ab 
occultis (peccatis, which, however, cannot be supplied on 
grammatical grounds), equivalent to On 2D (xc. 8), @. e. 
all those sins, which even he, who is most ‘earnestly striving 
after sanctification, does not discern, although he may desire 
to know them, by reason of the ever limited nature of his 
knowledge both of himself and of sin.* 7p3, dtxatodv, is @ 
vox judicialis, to declare innocent, pronounce free from, to 
let go unpunished. The prayer for justification is followed 
in ver. 14 by the prayer for sanctification, and indeed for 
preservation against deliberate sins. From 4%, 3%, to seethe, 
boil over, Hiph. to sin wilfully, deliberately, insolently, — 
opp. of sin arising from infirmity, Exod. xxi. 14, Deut. 
XViil. 22, xvii. 12, — is formed 73 an insolent sinner, one 
who does not sin 7334/2, but }!712 (cf. 1 Sam. xvii. 28, where 
David’s brethren bring this reproach against him), or “72 
moa, and the neuter collective orn (cf. Od, ci. 3, Hos. v. 2) 
peccata proeretica or contra conscientiam, which cast one 
out of the state of grace or favour, Num. xv. 27—31. For 
if ov had been intended of arrogant and insolent possessors 


* In the Arab proverb, “no sin which is persisted in is small, no 
sin great for which forgiveness is sought of God,” 5. directly 


means a little and BS a great sin, vid. Aligem. Literar. Zeitschr. 
1844, No. 46, p. 363. 
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of power (Ewald), the prayer would have taken some other 
form than that of “keeping back” ("wm as in 1 Sam. xxv. 
39 in the mouth of David). On, presumptuous sins, when 
they are repeated, become dominant sins, which irresistibly 
enslave the man (Dw with a non-personal subject, as in 
Isa. iii. 4b, cf. Ps. ciii. 19); hence the last member of the 
climax (which advances from the peccatum involuntarium to 
the proereticum, and from this to the regnans): let them 
not have dominion over me (‘3 with Dechi in Baer; generally 
wrongly marked with Munach). 

Then (1x), when Thou bestowest this twofold favour 
upon me, the favour of pardon and the grace of preservation, 
shall I be blameless (OMN 1 fut. Kal, instead of Omx, with 
> as a characteristic of e¢) and absolved (M2) not Piel, as 
in ver. 13, but Niphk., to be made pure, absolved) from great 
transgression. yw* from yw (root w5), to spread out, 
go beyond the bounds, break through, trespass, is a collec- 
tive name for deliberate and reigning, dominant sin, which 
breaks through man’s relation of favour with God, and 
consequently casts him out of favour, — in one word, for 
apostasy. Finally, the psalmist supplicates a gracious 
acceptance of his prayer, in which both mouth and heart 
accord, supported by the faithfulness, stable as the rock 
(py), and redeeming love (N13 redemptor, vindex, root 53, 
bn, to loose, redeem) of his God. jis mn is a standing 
expression of the sacrificial tora, e. g. Lev. i. 3 sq. The 
sp), which, according to Exod. xxviii. 38, belongs to pa 
stands in the second member in accordance with the “pa- 
rallelism by postponement.” Prayer is a sacrifice offered by 
the inner man. The heart meditates and fashions it; and 
the mouth presents it, by uttering that which is put into 
the form of words. 


* The Gaja with YYED is intended in this instance, where YWDD 
3) are to be read in close connection, to secure distinctness of proe 
nunciation for the unaccented Y, as ¢. g. is also the case in Ixxvilii. 


13, O. YPA (baka‘ jam), 
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PSALM XxX. 


PRAYER FOR THE KING IN TIME OF WAR, 


2 JAHVE answer thee in the day of distress, 

The name of the God of Jacob set thee up on high, 
8 Send thee help from the sanctuary, 

And uphold thee out of Zion! 


4 Remember all thy meat-offerings, 

And graciously accept thy burnt offerings! (Selz). 
5 Give thee according to thine own heart, 

And fulfil all thy counsel! 


G We will shout for joy because of Thy help, 
And in the name of our God will we raise our 
banners — 
Jahve fulfil all thy wishes. 
7 Now know I that Jahve giveth help to His Anointed; 
He will answer him from His holy heaven 
With the helpful mighty deeds of His right hand. 


8 Some [praise] chariots and some horses, 

And we, we praise the name of Jahve, our God. 
9 If those have bowed down and fallen, 

Then we have risen up and stand firm. 


10 Jahve, Oh help the king! — 
May He hear us in the day we call. 


To Ps. xix. is closely attached Ps. xx., because its 
commencement is as it were the echo of the prayer with 
which the former closes; and to Ps. xx. is closely attached 
Ps. xxi., because both Psalms refer to the same event 
relatively, as prayer and thanksgiving. Ps, xx. is an inter- 
cessory psalm of the nation, and Ps. xxi. a thanksgiving 
psalm of the nation, on behalf of its king. It is clearly 
manifest that the two Psalms form a pair, being connected 
by unity of author and subject. They both open somewhat 
uniformly with a synonymous parallelism of the members, 
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xx, 2—6, xx?. 2—8; they then increase in fervour and assume 
& more vivid colouring as they come to speak of the foes of 
the king and the empire, xx. 7—9, xxi. 9—13; and they 
both close with an ejaculatory cry to Jahve, xx. 10, xxi. 14. 
In both, the king is apostrophised through the course of 
several verses, xx. 2—6, xxi. 9—13; and here and there 
this is done in a way that provokes the question whether 
the words are not rather addressed to Jahve, xx. 6, xxi. 10. 
In both Psalms the king is referred to by 3597, xx. 10, 
xxi. 8; both comprehend the goal of the desires in the word 
mypw, xx. 6, cf. 7, xxi. 2, 6; both delight in rare forms of 
expression, which are found only in these instances in the 
whole range of Old Testament literature, viz. 599) xx. 6, 
“M3 xx. 9, AWN xxl. 3, INIMM xxi. 7. 

If, as the 775 indicates, they formed part of the oldest 
Davidic Psalter, then it is notwithstanding more probable 
that their author is a cotemporary poet, than that it is 
David himself. For, although both as to form of expression 
(cf. xxi. 12 with x. 2) and as to thoughts (cf. xxi. 7 with 
xvi. 11), they exhibit some points of contact with Davidic 
Psalms, they still stand isolated by their peculiar character. 
But that David is their subject, as the inscription 375, and 
their position in the midst of the Davidic Psalms, lead one 
to expect, is capable of confirmation. During the time of 
the Syro-Ammonitish war comes David’s deep fall, which in 
itself and in its consequences made him sick both in soul 
andin body. It was not until he was again restored to God’s 
favour out of this self-incurred peril, that he went to his 
army which lay before Rabbath Ammon, and completed the 
conquest of the royal city of the enemy. The most satis- 
factory explanation of the situation referred to in this 
couplet of Psalms is to be gained from 2 Sam. xi. xii. Ps. 
xx. prays for the recovery of the king, who is involved in 
war with powerful foes; and Ps. xxi. gives thanks for his 
recovery, and wishes him a victorious issue to the approach- 
ing campaign. The “chariots and horses” (xx. 8) are 
characteristic of the military power of Aram (2 Sam. x. 18, 
and frequently), and in xxi. 4 and 10 we perceive an allu- 
sion to 2 Sam. xii. 30, 31, or at least a remarkable agree- 
ment with what is there recorded. 

19* 
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Vers. 2—5. Litany for the king in distress, who offers 
sacrifices for himself in the sanctuary. The futures in vers. 
2—5, standing five times atthe head of the climactic members 
of the parallelism, are optatives. non, ver. 6, also continues 
the chain of wishes, of which even 73373 (cf. lxix. 15) forms 
one of the links. The wishes of the people accompany both 
the prayer and the sacrifice. “The Name of the God of Jacob” 
is the self-manifesting power and grace of the God of Israel. 
Spy is used in poetry interchangeably with 5xvwn, just like 
orbs with my. Alshéch refers to Gen. xxxv. 3; and it 
is not improbable that the desire moulds itself after the 
fashion of the record of the fact there handed down to us. 
May Jahve, who, as the history of Jacob shews, hears (and 
answers) in the day of distress, hear the king; may the 
Name of the God of Jacob bear him away from his foes to 
a triumphant height. a3y alternates with Onjq (xviii. 49) 
in this sense. This intercession on the behalf of the pray- 
ing one is made in the sanctuary on the heights of Zion, 
where Jahve sits enthroned. May He send him succour from 
thence, like auxiliary troops that decide the victory. The 
king offers sacrifice. He offers sacrifice according to custom 
before the commencement of the battle (1 Sam. xiii. 9 sq., 
and cf. the phrase mam wap), a whole burnt-offering and 
at the same time a meat or rather meal offering also, 
minio;* for every whole offering and every shelamim- or 
peace-offeting had a meat-offering and a drink-offering as 
its indispensable accompaniment. The word “51 is per- 
fectly familiar in the ritual of the meal-offering. That 
portion of the meal-offering, only a part of which was placed 
upon the altar (to which, however, according to traditional 
practice, does not belong the accompanying meal-offering 
of the O30) mm3n, which was entirely devoted to the altar), 
which ascended with the altar fire is called F721", pvqpdovvev 


* This, though not occurring in the Old Testament, is the principal 
form of the plural, which, as even David Kimchi recognises in his 
Lexicon, points to a verb M3! (just as nov, mya, ninaw point to 
Dv, ya, MDZ); whereas other old grammarians supposed rid to be 
the root, and were puzzled with the traditional pronunciation mnachdéth, 
but without reason, 
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(cf. Acts x. 4), that which brings to remembrance with God 
him for whom it is offered up (not “incense”, as Hupfeld 
renders it); for the designation of the offering of jealousy, 
Num. v. 15, as “bringing iniquity to remembrance before 
God” shews, that in the meal-offering ritual 43; retains the 
very same meaning that it has in other instances. Every 
meal-offering is in a certain sense a }172} Mm. Hence here 
the prayer that Jahve would graciously remember them is 
combined with the meal-offerings. 

As regards the ‘olah, the wish “let fire from heaven (Lev. 
ix. 24, 1 Kings xviii. 38, 1 Chron. xxi. 26) turn it to ashes”, 
would not be vain. But the language does not refer to any 
thing extraordinary; and in itself the consumption of the 
offering to ashes (Boéttcher) is no mark of gracious accept- 
ance. Moreover, as a denominative from jw, fat ashes, 

means “to clean from ashes”, and not: to turn into 
ashes. On the other hand, yw also signifies “to make fat”, 
xxiii. 5, and this effective signification is applied declara- 
tively in this instance: may He find thy burnt-offering fat, 
which is equivalent to: may it be to Him a pf} n> [an odour 
of satisfaction, a sweet-smelling savour]. The voluntative 
ah only occurs here and in Job xi. 17 (which see) and Isa. 
v. 19, in the 3 pers.; and in this instance, just as with the 
cohortative in 1 Sam. xxviii. 15, we have a change of the 
lengthening into a sharpening of the sound (cf. the exactly 
similar change of forms in 1 Sam. xxviii. 15, Isa. lix. 5, 
Zech. v. 4, Prov. xxiv. 14, Ezek. xxv. 13) as is very fre- 
quently the case in m9 for np. The alteration to N37 or 
maw (Hitzig) is a felicitous but needless way of getting rid 
of the rare form. The explanation of the intensifying of 
the music here is, that the intercessory song of the choir is 
to be simultaneous with the presentation upon the altar 
(NWP). Myy is the resolution formed in the present war- 
time. “Because of thy salvation”, i. e. thy success in war, 
is, as all the language is here, addressed to the king, cf. 
xxi. 2, where it is addressed to Jahve, and intended of the 
victory accorded to him. It is needless to read 573) instead 
of 537), after the rendering of the LXX. wsyadovO ncoueba. 
53 i is a denominative from Sy: to wave a banner. In the 
closing line, the rejoicing of hope goes back again to the 
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present and again assumes the form of an intercessory 
desire. 

Vers. 7—9. While vers. 2—6 were being sung the offer- 
ing of the sacrifice was probably going on. Now, after a 
lengthened pause, there ascends a voice, probably the voice 
of one of the Levites, expressing the cheering assurance of 
the gracious acceptance of the offering that has been presented 
by the priest. With Amy or nm, the usual word to indicate 
the turning-point, the instantaneous entrance of the result 
of some previous process of prolonged duration, whether 
hidden or manifest (e. g. 1 Kings xvii. 24, Isa. xxix. 22), is 
introduced. yw is the perfect of faith, which, in the 
certainty of being answered, realises the fulfilment in anti- 
cipation. The exuberance of the language in ver. 7 corres- 
ponds to the exuberance of feeling which thus finds expres- 
sion. 

In ver. 3 the answer is expected out of Zion, in the 
present instance it is looked for from God’s holy heavens; 
for the God who sits enthroned in Zion is enthroned for 
ever in the heavens. His throne on earth is as it were the 
vestibule of His heavenly throne; His presence in the sanctu- 
ary of Israel is no limitation of His omnipresence; His 
help out of Zion is the help of the Celestial One and Him 
who is exalted above the heaven of heavens. M172) does not 
here mean the fulness of might (cf. xc. 10), but the dis- 
plays of power (cvi. 2, cxlv. 4, cl. 2, Isa. lxiii. 15), by which 
His right hand procures salvation, i. e. victory, for the 
combatant. The glory of Israel is totally different from 
that of the heathen, which manifests itself in boastful talk. 
In ver. 823% or 131" must be supplied from the 313 
in ver. 8D (LXX. peyadovonospeba = W323, xii. 5); 2 PDN, 
to make laudatory mention of any matter, to extol, and 
indirectly therefore to take credit to one’s self for it, to 
boast of it (cf. 2 55n, xliv. 9). According to the Law Israel 
was forbidden to have any standing army; and the law 
touching the king (Deut. xvii. 16) speaks strongly against 
his keeping many horses. It was also the same under the 
judges, and at this time under David; but under Solomon, 
who acquired for himself horses and chariots in great 
number (1 Kings x. 26—29), it was very different. It is 
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therefore a confession that must belong to the time of Da- 
vid which is here made in ver. 8, viz. that Israel’s glory in 
opposition to their enemies, especially the Syrians, is the 
sure defence and protection of the Name of their God alone. 
The language of David to Goliath is very similar, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 45. The preterites in ver. 9 are pret. confidentia. It 
is, as Luther says, “a song of triumph before the victery, 
a shout of joy before succour.” Since O1p does not mean 
to stand, but to rise, 199j2 assumes the present superiority 
of the enemy. But the position of affairs changes: those 
who stand fall, and those who are lying down rise up; the 
former remain lying, the latter keep the field. The Hithpa. 
“"NyNn signifies to shew one’s self firm, strong, courageous; 
like 71y, cxlvi. 9, clxvii. 6, to strengthen, confirm, recover, 


from “by to be compact, firm, cogn. ww, i., inf. aid, strength; 
as, e. g., the Koran (Sur. xxxvili. 16) calls David dhé-l-aidi, 
possessor of strength, II. ajyada, to strengthen, support, and 


of, inf. add, strength, superiority, V. taaddada, to shew one’s 
self strong, brave, courageous. 


Ver. 10. After this solo voice, the chorus again come 
on. The song is closed, as it was opened, by the whole 
congregation; and is rounded off by recurring to its primary 
note, praying for the accomplishment of that which is sought 
and pledged. The accentuation construes 7297 with 13 
as its subject, perhaps in consideration of the fact, that 
mywin is not usually followed by a governed object, and 
because thus a medium is furnished for the transition from 
address to direct assertion. But if in a Psalm, the express 
object of which is to supplicate salvation for the king, 
som my wan stand side by side, then, in accordance with 
the connection, —bon must be treated as the object; and 
more especially since Jahve is called 35 9)n, in xlviii. 3, 
and the like, but never absolutely 75o%. Wherefore it is, 
with Hupfeld, Hitzig, and others, to be rendered according 
to the LXX. and Vulgate, Domine saluum fac regem. The 
New Testament cry ‘Qcavva to vip Aavid is a peculiar appli- 
cation of this Davidic “God bless the king (God save the 
king), which is brought about by means of cxviii. 25. The 
closing line, ver. 10b, is an expanded Amen. 
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THANKSGIVING FOR THE KING IN TIME OF WAR. 


2 JAHVE, on account of Thy strength is the king glad, 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


And on account of Thy succour how greatly doth he 
_ rejoice! 

The wish of his heart hast Thou granted him, 

And the desire of his lips hast Thou not refused. (Sela.) 


For Thou dost meet him bringing blessings of good, 
Thou settest upon his head a crown of fine gold. 

He asked life of Thee, — Thou grantedst it to him. 
Length of days, for ever and ever. 


Great is his glory through Thy help, 

Praise and glory dost Thou lay upon him. 

For Thou makest him blessings for ever, 

Thou dost delight him with joy in Thy presence. 


For the king trusted in Jahve, 

And through the favour of the Most High he shall not 
be moved. 

Thy hand will reach to all thine enemies 

Thy right hand will reach all those that hate thee. 


Thou shalt make them as a fiery oven, 
when thou art angry, 
Jahve in His wrath shall swallow them up, 
and a fire shall devour them. 
Their fruit shalt thou destroy from the earth, 
And their seed from among the children of men. 


For they intend evil against thee, 

They devise mischief: they shall accomplish nothing. 
For thou wilt make them turn back, 

With thy strings wilt thou aim at their faces, 


Be Thou exalted, Jahve, in Thy might; 
We will celebrate with voice and harp Thy strength. 
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*Jahve fulfil all thy desires” cried the people in the 
preceding Psalm, as they interceded on behalf of their king; 
and in this Psalm they are able thankfully to say to God 
“the desire of his heart hast Thou granted.”. In both Psalms 
the people come before God with matters that concern the 
welfare of their king; in the former, with their wishes and 
prayers, in the latter, their thanksgivings and hopes; in the 
latter as in the former when in the midst of war, but in the 
latter after the recovery of the king, in the certainty of a 
victorious termination of the war. 

The Targum and the Talmud, B. Succa 52a, understand 
this 21st Psalm of the king Messiah. Rashi remarks that this 
Messianic interpretation ought rather to be given up for the 
sake of the Christians. But even the Christian exposition 
cannot surely mean to hold fast this interpretation so 
directly and rigidly as formerly. This pair of Psalm treats 
of David; David’s cause, however, in its course towards a 
triumphant issue — a course leading through suffering — 
is certainly figuratively the cause of Christ. 


Vers. 2—3. The Psalm begins with thanksgiving for 
the bodily and spiritual blessings which Jahve has bestowed 
and still continues to bestow upon the king, in answer to 
his prayer. This occupies the three opening tetrastichs, 
of which these verses form the first. ty (whence "fy, as in 
Ixxiv. 13, together with "1p, lxiii. 3, Pe frequently) is the 
power that has been made manifest in the king, which has 
turned away his affliction; Mynw> is the help from above 
which has freed him out of his distrees. The Sy, which 
follows the An of the exclamation, is naturally shortened by 
the Keri into 5y (with the retreat of the tone); cf. on the 
contrary Prov. xx. 24, where 7 is interrogative and, accord- 
ing to the sense, negative). The an. Aey. muaN has the 
signification eager desire, according to the connection, the 
LXX. 8éyorv, and the perhaps also cognate whr, to be poor; 
the Arabic | 4, avidum esse, must be left out of considera- 
tion according to the laws of the interchange of consonants, 


whereas uw), iy, Capere, captare (cf. by sf _ yy an inherit- 


ance), but not wi (vid. xxxiv. 11), belongs apparently to 
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the same root. Observe the strong negation 52: no, thou 
hast not denied, but done the very opposite. The fact of 
the music having to strike up here favours the supposition, 
that the occasion of the Psalm is the fulfilment of some 
public, well-known prayer. 

Vers. 4—5. “Blessings of good® (Prov. xxiv. 25) are 
those which consist of good, i.e. true good fortune. The 
verb Op, because used of the favour which meets and 
presents one with some blessing, is construed with a double 
accusative, after the manner of verbs of putting on and 
bestowing (Ges. § 139). Since ver. 4b cannot be intended 
to refer to David’s first coronation, but to the preservation 
and increase of the honour of his kingship, this parti- 
cularisation of ver. 4a sounds like a prediction of what is 
recorded in 2 Sam. xii. 30: after the conquest of the Am- 
monitish royal city Rabbah David set the Ammonitish crown 
(my), which is renowned for the weight of its gold and its 
ornamentation with precious stones, upon his head. David 
was then advanced in years, and in consequence of heavy 
guilt, which, however, he had overcome by penitence and 
laying hold on the mercy of God, was come to the brink 
of the grave. He, worthy of death, still lived; and the 
victory over the Syro-Ammonitish power was a pledge to 
him of God’s faithfulness in fulfilling his promises. It is 
contrary to the tenour of the words to say that ver. 5d does 
not refer to length of life, but to hereditary succession to 
the throne. To wish any one that he may live Doty?, and 
especially a king, is a usual thing, 1 Kings i. 31, and fre- 
quently. The meaning is, may the life of the king be pro- 
longed to an indefinitely distant day. What the people have 
desired elsewhere, they here acknowledge as bestowed upon 
the king. 

Vers. 6—7%. The help of God turns to his honour, and 
paves the way for him to honour, it enables him — this is 
the meaning of ver. 6 — to maintain and strengthen his 
kingship with fame and glory. 5y rw used, asin lxxxix. 
20, of divine investiture and endowment. To make blessings, 
or a fulness of blessing, is a stronger form of expressing 
God’s words to Abram, Gen. xii. 2: thou shalt be a blessing 
i.e. a possessor of blessing thyself, and a medium of blessing 
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to others. Joy in connection with (AN as in xvi. 11) the 
countenance of God, is joy in delightful and most intimate 
fellowship with Him. 3m, from 77m, which occurs once 
in Exod. xviii. 9, has in Arabic, with reference to nomad 
life, the meaning “to cheer the beasts of burden with a song 
and urge them on to a quicker pace”, and in Hebrew, as in 
Aramaic, the general signification “to cheer, enliven.” 

Vers. 8—9. With this strophe the second half of the 
Psalm commences. The address to God is now changed 
into an address to the king; not, however, expressive of 
the wishes, but of the confident expectation, of the speakers. 
Hengstenberg rightly regards ver. 8 as the transition to the 
second half; for by its objective utterance concerning the 
king and God, it separates the language hitherto addressed 
to God, from the address to the king, which follows. We 
do not render ver. 8b: and [trusting] in the favour of the 
Most High — he shall not be moved; the mercy is the res- 
ponse of the trust, which (trust) does not suffer him to be 
moved; on the expression, cf. Prov. x. 30. This inference 
is now expanded in respect to the enemies who desire to 
cause him to totter and fall. So far from any tottering, he, 
on the contrary, makes a victorious assault upon his foes. 
If the words had been addressed to Jahve, it ought, in order 
to keep up the connection between vers. 9 and 8, at least 
to have been yx and prow (his, 7. e. the king’s, enemies). 
What the people now hope on behalf of their king, they here 
express beforehand in the form of a prophecy. ? NYID (as 
in Isa. x. 10) and Nyx seg. acc. (as in 1 Sam. xxiii. 17) are 
distinguished as: to reach towards, or up to anything, and 
to reach anything, attain it. Supposing 5 to represent the 
accusative, as e.g. in lxix. 6, ver. 9b would be a useless 
repetition. 

Vers. 10—11. Hitherty the Psalm has moved uniformly 
in synonymous dipodia, now it becomes agitated; and one 
feels from its excitement that the foes of the king are also 
the people’s foes. True as it is, as Hupfeld takes it, that 
7728 ny> sounds like a direct address to Jahve, ver. 10} 
nevertheless as truly teaches us quite another rendering 
The destructive effect, which in other passages is said to 
proceed from the face of Jahve, xxxiv. 17, Lev. xx. 6, Lam. 
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iv. 16 (cf. Eyer Oed¢ Exdtxov Sppa),is here ascribed to the face, 
#. e. the personal appearing (2 Sam. xvii. 11) of the king. 
David’s arrival did actually decide the fall of Rabbath Am- 
mon, of whose inhabitants some died under instruments of 
torture and others were cast into brick-kilns, 2 Sam. xii. 
26 sqq. The prospect here moulds itself according to this 
fate of the Ammonites. ws 713F> is a second accusative to 
jonwn, thou wilt make them like a furnace of fire, ¢. ¢. a 
burning furnace, so that like its contents they shall entirely 
consume by fire (synecdoche continentis pro contento). The 
figure is only hinted at, and is differently applied to what 
it is in Lam. v. 10, Mal. iii. 19. Ver. 10a and 10d are 
intentionally two long rising and falling wave-like lines, to 
which succeed, in ver. 11, two short lines; the latter describe 
the peaceful gleaning after the fiery judgment of God that 
has been executed by the hand of David. {o°"8, as in Lam. 
ii. 20, Hos, ix. 16, is to be understood after the analogy of 
the expression 2 5. It is the fate of the Amalekites 
(cf. ix. 6 sq.), which is here predicted of the enemies of 
the king. 

Vers. 12—13. And this fate is the merited frustration 
of their evil project. The construction of the sentences in 
ver. 12 is like xxvii. 10, cxix. 83; Ew. § 362, b. myn 703 
is not to be understood according to the phrase nw 703 
(= w 5), for this phrase is not actually found; we have 
rather, with Hitzig, to compare lv. 4, 2 Sam. xv. 14: to 
incline evil down upon any one is equivalent to: to put it 
over him, so that it may fall in upon him. 110) signifies “to 
extend lengthwise”, to unfold, but also to bend by draw- 
ing tight. Ov mw to make into a back, ¢. e. to make them 
into such as turn the back to you, is a more choice ex- 
pression than Ay 13, xviii. 41, cf. 1 Sam. x. 9; the half 
segolate form O2W, (= D>w) becanice here, in pause, the 
full segolate form Dy. oOwm must be supplied as the object 
to }F, as it is in other instances after mn, pwn, mys 
VM jN3, xi. 2, cf. vil. 14, signifies to set the swift arrow upon 
the bow-string (am) = 1) = to aim. The arrows hit the 
front of the enemy, as the pursuer overtakes them. 

Ver. 14. After the song has spread abroad its wings in 
twice three tetvastichs, it closes by, as it were, soaring aloft 


and thus losing itself in a distich. It is a cry to God for 
victory in battle, on behalf of the king. “Be Thou exalted’, 
f. e. manifest Thyself in Thy supernal (lvii. 6, 12) and judi- 
cial (vii. 7 sq.) sovereignty. What these closing words long 
to see realised is that Jahve should reveal for world-wide 
conquest this 723, to which everything that opposes Him 
must yield, and it is for this they promise beforehand a 
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joyous gratitude. 
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ELI ELI LAMA ASABTANI. 


MY God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?! 


Far from my help is my entreating cry, 


O my God, I cry in the daytime, but Thou answerest not, 


And in the night season, but I have no rest. 


Yet Thou art holy, sitting enthroned above the praises 


of Israel. 
In Thee our fathers trusted, 
They trusted, and Thou didst deliver them. 
Unto Thee they cried and were freed, 
In Thee trusting, they were not put to shamo. 


But I am a worm, and not a man; 

A reproach of men and despised of the people. 

All they that see me laugh me to scorn; 

They shoot out the lip, they shake the head: 

“Roll it upon Jahve — let Him deliver him, 

“Let Him rescue him, when He delighteth in him.” 


Yea Thou art He that took me out of the womb 
That inspired me with trust at my mother’s breasts. 
On Thee was I cast from my birth, 

From my mother’s womb Thou art my God. 

Be not far from me, for trouble is near, 

For there is no helper at hand. 


Mighty bulls have compassed me, 
Strong ones of Bashan have beset me round. 
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14 They open their mouth against me — 
A lion ravening and roaring. 


15 Like water am I poured out, 
And out of joint are all my bones. 
My heart is become like wax, 
Melted in the midst of my bowels. 
16 Dried up like a potsherd is my strength, 
And my tongue cleaveth to my jaws, 
And Thou layest me in the dust of death. 


17 For dogs have compassed me, 
A band of wicked men encircles me, 
Like a lion, my hands and my feet. 
18 I can count all my bones, 
They look, they stare upon me. 
19 They part my garments among them, 
And upon my vesture they cast lots. 


20 And Thou, Jahve, remain not afar off! 
My strength, haste Thee to help me! 
21 Rescue my soul from the sword, 
My only one from the paw of the dog. 
22 Save me from the lion’s jaws, 
And from the horns of the antilopes — Thou wilt 
answer me. 


23 I will declare Thy name among my brethren, 

In the midst of the congregation will I praise Thee: 
24 “Ye that fear Jahve, praise Him; 

“All ye the seed of Jacob, glorify Him, 

“And stand in awe of Him, all ye seed of Israel!” 


25 “For He hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction 
of the afflicted, 
“Neither hath He hid His face from him, 
“And when he cried, He hath hearkened to him.* 
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26 From Thee cometh my praise in the great congregation — 
My vows will I pay before them that fear Him. 

27 The meek shall eat and be satisfied, 
They shall praise Jahve that seek Him: 
“Let your heart refresh itself for ever!” 


28 Remember and turn unto Jahve shall all the ends of 
the earth, 
And all the families of the nations shall bow down 
before Thee. 
29 For Jahve’s is the kingship, and He ruleth among the 
nations. 
30 All the thriving of the earth shall eat and bow down, 
Before Him shall all they that go down to the dust sink 
down and they that cannot prolong their life. 
31 A seed shall serve Him: it shall be told to the generation 
concerning the Lord; 
32 They shall come and declare His righteousness to a 
future people, that He hath finished it. 


We have here a plaintive Psalm, whose deep complaints, 
out of the midst of the most humiliating degradation and 
most fearful peril, stand in striking contrast to the cheer- 
ful tone of Ps. xxi. — starting with a disconsolate cry of 
anguish, it passes on to a trustful cry for help, and ends in 
vows of thanksgiving and a vision of world-wide results, 
which spring from the deliverance of the sufferer. In no 
Psalm do we trace such an accumulation of the most ex- 
cruciating outward and inward suffering pressing upon the 
complainant, in connection the most perfect innocence. In 
this respect Ps. lxix. is its counterpart; but it differs from 
it in this particular, that there is not a single sound of 
imprecation mingled with its complaints. 

It is David, who here struggles upward out of the 
gloomiest depth to such a bright height. It is a Davidic 
Psalm belonging to the time of the persecution by Saul. 
Ewald brings it down to the time preceding the destruction 
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of Jerusalem, and Bauer to the time of the Exile. Ewald 
says it is not now possible to trace the poet more exactly. 
And Maurer closes by saying: ilud unum equidem pro certo 
habeo, fuisse vatem hominem opibus preditum atque illustrem, 
qui magna auctoritate valeret non solum apud suos, verum etiam 
apud barbaros. Hitzig persists in his view, that Jeremiah 
composed the first portion when cast into prison as an 
apostate, and the second portion in the court of the prison, 
when placed under this milder restraint. And according to 
Olshausen, even here again, the whole is appropriate to the 
time of the Maccabees. But it seems to us to be confirmed 
at every point, that David, who was so persecuted by Saul, 
is the author. The cry of prayer prmn~ox (xxii. 12, 20, 
xxxv. 22, xxxvili 22, borrowed in lxxi. 12); the name given 
to the soul, MM (xxii. 21, xxxv. 17); the designation of 
quiet and resignation by Fn (xxil. 3, xxxix. 3, lxii. 2, cf. 
Ixy. 2), are all regarded by us, since we do not limit the 
genuine Davidic Psalms to Ps. 111. — xix. as Hitzig does, as 
Davidic idioms. Moreover, there is no lack of points of 
contact in other respects with genuine old Davidic hymns 
(cf. xxii. 30 with xxviii. 1, those that go down to the dust, 
to the grave; then in later Psalms as in cxliii. 7, in Isaiah 
and Ezekiel), and more especially those belonging to the 
time of Saul, as Ps. Ixix. (cf. xxii. 27 with lxix. 33) and lix. 
(cf. xxii. 17 with lix. 15). To the peculiar characteristics 
of the Psalms of this period belong the figures taken from 
animals, which are heaped up in the Psalm before us. The 
fact that Ps. xxii. is an ancient Davidic original is also 
confirmed by the parallel passages in the later literature of 
the Shir (Ixxi. 5 sq. taken from xxi. 10 8q.; cil. 18 8q. in 
imitation xxii. 25, 31 sq. )s of the Chokma (Prov. xvi. 3, 

“a~bs 53 taken from Ps. xxii. 9, xxxvii. 5), and of prophecy 
(Isaiah, ch. xlix. liii.; Jeremiah, in Lam. iv. 4; cf. Ps. xxn. 

15, and many other similar instances). In spite of these 
echoes in the later literature there are still some expressions 
that remain unique in the Psalm and are not found else 

where, as the hapaxlegomena mx and muy. Thus, then, 
we entertain no doubts respecting the truth of the 11>. Da- 
vid speaks in this Psalm, — he and not any other, and that 
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out of his own inmost being. In accordance with the nature 
of lyric poetry, the Psalm has grown up on the soil of his 
individual life and his individual sensibilities. 

There is also in reality in the history of David, when 
persecuted by Saul, a situation which may have given occa- 
sion to the lifelike picture drawn in this Psalm, viz. 1 Sam. 
xxiil. 25 sq. The detailed circumstances of the distress at 
that time are not known to us, but they certainly did not 
coincide with the rare and terrible sufferings depicted in 
this Psalm in such a manner that these can be regarded as 
an historically faithful and literally exact copy of those 
circumstances; cf. on the other hand Ps. xvii. which was 
composed at the same period. To just as slight a degree 
have the prospects, which he connects in this Psalm with his 
deliverance, been realised in David’s own life. On the other 
hand, the first portion exactly coincides with the sufferings 
of Jesus Christ, and the second with the results that have 
sprung from His resurrection. Itis the agonising situation of 
the Crucified One which is presented before our eyes in vers. 
15—18 with such artistic faithfulness: the spreading out 
of the limbs of the naked body, the torturing pain in hands 
and feet, and the burning thirst which the Redeemer, in 
order that the Scripture might be fulfilled, announced in 
the cry &@, John xix. 28. Those who blaspheme and 
those who shake their head at Him passed by His cross, 
Mat. xxvii. 39, just as ver. 8 says; scoffers cried out to Him: 
let the God in whom He trusts help Him, Mat. xxvii. 43, 
just as ver. 9 says; His garments were divided and lots were 
cast for His coat, John xix. 23 sq., in order that ver. 19 of 
our Psalm might be fulfilled. The fourth of the seven say- 
ings of the dying One, ’HAt, ’HAt x. +. A., Mat. xxvii. 46, 
Mark xv. 34, is the first word of our Psalm and the appro- 
priation of the whole. And the Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. ii. 
11 sq., cites ver. 23 as the words of Christ, to shew that 
He is not ashamed to call them brethren, whose sanctifier 
God has appointed Him to be, just as the risen Redeemer 
actually has done, Mat. xxviii. 10, John xx. 17. This has 
by no means exhausted the list of mutual relationships. 
The Psalm so vividly sets before us not merely the sufferings 
of the Crucified One, but also the salvation of the world 
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arising out of His resurrection and its sacramental effi- 
cacy, that it seems more like history than prophecy, ut 
non tam prophetia, quam historia videatur (Cassiodorus). 
Accordingly the ancient Church regarded Christ, not David, 
as the speaker in this Psalm; and condemned Theodore of 
Mopsuestia who expounded it as cotemporary history. 
Bakius expresses the meaning of the older Lutheran expos- 
itors when he says: asserimus, hunc Psalmum ad literam primo, 
proprie et absque ulla allegoria, tropologia et avaywyq integrum 
et per omnia de solo Christo exponendum esse. Even the sy- 
nagogue, so far as it recognises a suffering Messiah, hears 
Him speak here; and takes the “hind of the morning” as a 
name of the Shechina and as a symbol of the dawning 
redemption. 

To ourselves, who regard the whole Psalm as the words 
of David, it does not thereby lose anything whatever of its 
prophetic character. It is a typical Psalm. The same God 
who communicates His thoughts of redemption to the mind 
of men, and there causes them to develope into the word of 
prophetic announcement, has also moulded the history itself 
into a prefiguring representation of the future deliverance; 
and the evidence for the truth of Christianity which is de- 
rived from this factual prophecy (Thatweissagung) is as grand 
as that derived from the verbal prediction (Wortweissagung). 
That David, the anointed of Samuel, before he ascended the 
throne, had to traverse a path of suffering which resembles 
the suffering path of Jesus, the Son of David, baptized of 
John, and that this typical suffering of David is embodied 
for us in the Psalms as in the images reflected from a mir- 
ror, is an arrangement of divine power, mercy, and wisdom. 
But Ps. xxii. is not merely a typical Psalm. For in the 
very nature of the type is involved the distance between it 
and the antitype. In Ps. xxii., however, David descends, 
with his complaint, into a depth that lies beyond the depth 
of his affliction, and rises, with his hopes, to a height that 
lies far beyond the height of the reward of his affliction. 


In other words: the rhetorical figure hyperbole (xatLo, i.e. 


depiction, with colours thickly laid on), without which, in 
the eyes of the Semite, poetic diction would be flat and 
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faded, is here made use of by the Spirit of God. By this 
Spirit the hyperbolic element is changed into the prophetic. 
This elevation of the typical into the prophetic is also 
capable of explanation on psychological grounds. Since 
David has been anointed with the oil of royal consecration, 
and at same time with the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of the 
kingship of promise, he regards himself also as the messiah 
of God, towards whom the promises point; and by virtue 
of this view of himself, in the light of the highest calling in 
connection with the redemptive history, the historical real- 
ity of his own experiences becomes idealised to him, and 
thereby both what he experiences and what he hopes for 
acquire a depth and height of background which stretches 
out into the history of the final and true Christ of God. 
We do not by this maintain any overflowing of his own 
consciousness to that of the future Christ, an opinion which 
has been shewn by Hengstenberg, Tholuck and Kurtz to be 
psychologically impossible. But what we say is, that look- 
ing upon himself as the Christ of God, — to express it in 
the light of the historical fulfilment, — he looks upon 
himself in Jesus Christ. He does not distinguish himself 
from the Future One, but in himself he sees the Future 
One, whose image does not free itself from him till after- 
wards, and whose history will coincide with all that is 
excessive in his own utterances. For as God the Father 
moulds the history of Jesus Christ in accordance with His 
own counsel, so His Spirit moulds even the utterances of 
David concerning himself the type of the Future One, with 
a view to that history. Through this Spirit, who is the 
Spirit of God and of the future Christ at the same time, 
David’s typical history, as he describes it in the Psalms and 
more especially in this Psalm, acquires that ideal depth of 
tone, brilliancy, and power, by virtue of which it (the hist- 
ory) reaches far beyond its typical facts, penetrates to its 
very root in the divine counsels, and grows to be the word 
of prophecy: so that, to a certain extent, it may rightly be 
said that Christ here speaks through David, insofar as the 
Spirit of Christ speaks through him, and makes the typical 
suffering of His ancestor the medium for the representation 
of His own future sufferings. Without recognising this 
20* 
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incontestable relation of the matter Ps. xxii. cannot oe under- 
stand nor can we fully enter into its sentiments. 

The inscription runs: Jo the precentor, upon (after) the 
hind of the morning's dawn, a Psalm of David. Luther, with 
reference to the fact that Jesus was taken in the night and 
brought before the Sanhedrim, renders it “of the hind, that 
{s early chased,” for 


Patris Sapientia, Veritas divina, 
Deus homo captus est hord matutind. 


This interpretation is certainly a well-devised improve- 
ment of the bxép tie ave news tic éwOvis of the LXX. (Vulg. 
pro susceptione matutina), which is based upon a confounding 
of no with mb (ver. 20), and is thus explained by Theo- 
doret: dvtikndrc swbtvy 4} tod owtijpos jydwy emoavera, Even 
the Midrash recalls Cant. ii. 8, and the Targum the lamb 
of the morning sacrifice, which was offered as soon as the 
watchman on the pinnacle of the Temple cried: »Xp 72 pr 
(the first rays of the morning burst forth). snen nbw is 
in fact, according to traditional definition, the early light 
preceding the dawn of the morning, whose first rays are 
likened to the horns of a hind.* But natural as it may be to 
assign to the inscription a symbolical meaning in the case 
of this Psalm, it certainly forms no exception to the tech- 
nical meaning, in connection with the music, of the other 
inscriptions. And Melissus (1572) has explained it cor- 
rectly “concerning the melody of a common song, whose 
commencement was Ajéleth Hashahar, that is, The hind of 
the morning’s dawn.” And it may be that the choice of the 
melody bearing this name was designed to have reference 
to the glory which bursts forth in the night of affliction. 


According to the course of the thoughts the Psalm falls 
into three divisions, vers. 2—12, 13—-22, 23-32, which are 


* There is a determination of the time to this effect, which is 
found both in the Jerusalem and in the Babylonian Talmud “from the 
hind of the morning's dawn till the east is lighted up.” In Jer. Be- 
rachoth, ad init., it is explained: NWT (9p NAN poo anwn nw 
xodyd panin xmivn poo, “like two horns of light, rising from 
the east and filling the world with light.” 
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of symmetrical compass, consisting of 21, 24, and 21 lines. 
Whether the poet has laid out a more complete strophic 
arrangement within these three groups or not, must remain 
undecided. But the seven long closing lines are detached 
from the third group and stand to the column of the whole, 
in the relation of its base. 


Vers. 2—3. In the first division, vers. 2—12, the dis- 
consolate cry of anguish, beginning here in ver. 2 with the 
lamentation over prolonged desertion by God, struggles 
through to an incipient, trustfully inclined prayer. The 
question beginning with nnd (instead of ma? before the 
guttural, and perhaps to make the exclamation more pier- 
cing, vid. on vi. 5, x. 1) is not an expression of impatience 
and despair, but of alienation and yearning. The sufferer 
feels himself rejected of God; the feeling of divine wrath 
has completely enshrouded him; and still he knows him- 
self to be joined to God in fear and love; his present con- 
dition belies the real nature of his relationship to God; and 
it is just this contradiction that urges him to the plaintive 
question, which comes up from the lowest depths: Why 
hast Thou forsaken me? But in spite of this feeling of deser- 
tion by God, the bond of love is not torn asunder; the 
sufferer calls God 15x (my God), and urged on by the long- 
ing desire that God again would grant him to feel this love, 
he calls Him, x.y. That complaining question: why 
hast Thou forsaken me? is not without example even else- 
where in the Psalms, Ixxxviii. 15, cf. Isa. xlix. 14. The 
forsakenness of the Crucified One, however, is unique; and 
may not be judged by the standard of David or of any other 
sufferers who thus complain when passing through trial. 
That which is common to all is here, as there, this, viz. 
that behind the wrath that is felt, is hidden the love of God, 
which faith holds fast; and that he who thus complains 
even on account of it, 1s, considered in itself, not a subject 
of wrath, because in the midst of the feeling of wrath he 
keeps up his communion with God. The Crucified One is 
to His latest breath the Holy One of God; and the reconci- 
liation for which He now offers himself is God’s own eter- 
nal purpose of mercy, which is now being realised in the 
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fulness of times. But inasmuch as He places himself under 
the judgment of God with the sin of His people and of the 
whole human race, He cannot be spared from experiencing 
God’s wrath against sinful humanity as though He were 
himself guilty. And out of the infinite depth of this experi- 
ence of wrath, which in His case rests on no mere appear- 
ance, but the sternest reality*, comes the cry of His com- 
plaint which penetrates the wrath and reaches to God's love, 
FAt FAt Aapa oaBayGavt, which the evangelists, omitting the 
additional npdcyes por** of the LXX., render: Oeé pov, be prov, 
va tt pe éyxatéhines. He does not say ‘May, but hpaw, 
which is the Targum word for the former. He says it in 
Aramaic, not in order that all may understand it, — for 
such a consideration was far from His mind at such a time, 
— but because the Aramaic was His mother tongue, for the 
same reason that He called God xx in prayer. His deser- 
tion by God, as ver. 2b says, consists in God’s help and His 
cry for help being far asunder. xv’, prop. of the roar of 
the lion (Aq. Bpoyype), is the loud cry extorted by the 
greatest agony, xxxvill. 9; in this instance, however, as 
"37 shews, it is not an inarticulate cry, but a cry bearing 
aloft to God the words of prayer. {m7} is not to be taken 
as an apposition of the subject of »maty: far from my help, 
(from) the words of my crying (Riehm); for "awww 2 
would then also, on its part, in connection with the non- 
repetition of the }2, be in apposition to ‘Mp wrn. But to 
this it is not adapted on account of its heterogeneousness; 
hence Hitzig seeks to get over the difficulty by the conjec- 
ture *nywin (“from my cry, from the words of my groaning”). 
Nor can it be explained, with Olshausen and Hupfeld, by 
adopting Aben-Ezra’s interpretation, “My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me, far from my help? are the 
words of my crying.” This violates the structure of the 


* Eusebius observes on ver. 2 of this Psalm, &xatocdvycg drdpyav 
RIX Thy Thpetepay dpaptiay dvéhaBe xal eddAoylac adv nédayos thy ém- 
xetpévryy Hpty 8éEato xatdpay, and: tiv dpropevay npty mavBelay orHAGev 
ixcv, zatdela yap elpiivas Hpdv én’ adtoy, 9 praly 6 mpomntyes. 

** Vid. Jerome's Ep. ad Pammachium de optimo genere interpretandi, 
where he cries out to his critics, sticklers for tradition, Reddant ralio- 
nem, cur septuaginta translatores interposuerunt “respice in me"! 
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verse, the rhythm, and the custom of the language, and gives 
to the Psalm a flat and unlyrical commencement. Thus, 
therefore, pm” in the primary form, as in cxix. 155, accord 
ing to Ges. § 146, 4, will be the predicate to 3" and 
placed before it: far from my salvation, ¢. e. far from my 
being rescued, are the words of my cry; there is a great 
gulf between the two, inasmuch as God does not answer 
him though he cries unceasingly. In ver. 3 the reverential 
name of God ably takes the place of x the name that 
expresses His might; it is likewise vocative and accordingly 
marked with Rebia magnum. It is not an accusative of the 
object after xviil. 4 (Hitzig), in which case the construction 
would be continued with 73 x5). That it is, however, God 
to whom he calls is implied both by the direct address 75x, 
and by moyn xd, since he from whom one expects an an- 
swer is most manifestly the person addressed. His uninter- 
rupted crying remains unanswered, and unappeased. The 
clause MTN is parallel to mayn x), and therefore does 
not mean: without allowing me any repose (Jer. xiv. 17, 
Lam. ill. 49), but: without any rest being granted to me, 
without my complaint being appeased or stilled. From the 
sixth to the ninth hour the earth was shrouded in darkness. 
About the ninth hour Jesus cried, after a long and more 
silent struggle, 7At, 7At. The aveBonozv owvy peyary, Mat. 
xxvii. 46, and also the xpavyn icyupa of Hebr. v. 7, which 
does not refer exclusively to the scene in Gethsemane, calls 
to mind the  :maxw of ver. 2b. When His passion reached 
its climax, days and nights of the like wrestling had pre- 
ceded it, and what then becomes audible was only an out- 
burst of the second David’s conflict of prayer, which grows 
hotter as it draws near to the final issue. 

Vers. 4—6. The sufferer reminds Jahve of the contra- 
diction between the long season of helplessness and His 
readiness to help so frequently and so promptly attested. 
MANX opens an adverbial clause of the counterargument: 
although Thou art... Jahve is winp, absolutely pure, Ht. 
separated (root “p, oS, to cut, part, just as tahkura, the 
synonym of kadusa, is the intransitive of tahara = ab ada, to 
remove to & distance, and "3 pure, clean, radically distinct 
from pi-rus, goes back to 773 to sever), viz. from that 
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which is worldly and common, in one word: holy. Jahve 
is holy, and has shewn Himself such as the myn of Israel 
solemnly affirm, upon which or among which He sits 
enthroned. midnn are the songs of praise offered to God 
on account of His attributes and deeds, which are worthy 
of praise (these are even called mdnn in lxxviii. 4, Exod. 
xv. 11, Isa. Ixiii. 7), and in fact presented in His sanctuary 
(Isa. lxiv. 10). The combination nin aw) (with the accu- 
sative of the verbs of dwelling and tarrying) is like aw/p 
O79, x xcix. 1, xxx. 2. The songs of praise, which resounded 
in Israel as the memorials of His deeds of deliverance, are 
like the wings of the cherubim, upon which His presence 
hovered in Israel. In vers. 5, 6, the praying one brings to 
remembrance this graciously glorious self-attestation of God, 
who as the Holy One always, from the earliest times, 
acknowledged those who fear Him in opposition to their 
persecutors and justified their confidence in Himself. In 
ver. 5 trust and rescue are put in the connection of cause 
and effect; in ver. 6 in reciprocal relation. 55 and nbn 
are only distinguished by the harder and softer sibilants, 
cf. xvii. 13 with cxvi. 4. It need not seem strange that such 
thoughts were at work in the soul of the Crucified One, 
since His divine-human consciousness was, on its human 
side, thoroughly Israelitish; and the God of Israel is also 
the God of salvation; redemption is that which He himself 
determined, why, then, should He not speedily deliver the 
Redeemer? 

Vers. 7—9. The sufferer complains of the greatness of 
his reproach, in order to move Jahve, who is Himself in- 
volved therein, to send him speedy succour. Notwith- 
standing his cry for help, he is in the deepest affliction 
without rescue. Every word of ver. 7 is echoed in the second 
part of the Book of Isaiah. There, as here, Israel is called 
a worm, ch. xli. 14; there all these traits of suffering are 
found in the picture of the Servant of God, ch. xlix. 7, liii. 
3, cf. 1. 6, and especially lii. 14 “so marred was His appear- 
ance, that He no longer looked like a man.” my>in is more 
particularly the kermes, or cochineal (vermiculus, whence 
color vermiculi, vermeil, vermiglio); but the point of com- 
parison in the present instance is not the blood-red appear- 
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ance, but the suffering so utterly defenceless and even 
ignominious. Oy is gen. subj., like 3, Isa. xlix. 7. Jerome 
well renders the 2ovfévopa Aaod of the LXX. by abjectio 
(Tertullian: nullificamen) plebis, not populi. The &epoxtypr- 
cav pe, by which the LXX. translates > wy, is used by 
Luke, ch. xxiii. 35, cf. xvi. 14, in the history of the Passion; 
fulfilment and prediction so exactly coincide, that no more 
adequate expressions can be found in writing the gospel 
history than those presented by prophecy. In bw WHE, 
what appears in other instances as the object of the action 
(to open the mouth wide, diducere labia), is regarded as the 
means of its execution; so that the verbal notion being 
rendered complete has its object in itself: to make an open- 
ing with the mouth, cf. MDa 5ya, Job xvi. 10, op? m2 Ixvi. 
34; Ges. § 138, 1, rem. 3. The shaking of the head is, as in 
cix. 25, cf. xliv. 15, lxiv. 9, a gesture of surprise and asto- 
nishment at something unexpected and strange, not a 
mpoovevetv approving the injury of another, although jn), 7), 
O19, veU-w, nu-t-o, nic-to, neigen, nicken, all form one family of 
roots. In ver. 9 the words of the mockers follow without 
sind. 53 is not the 3 pret. (LXX., cf. Mat. xxvii. 43) like 
“IN, WB; 1¢ is not only in Piel (Jer. xi. 20, xx. 12, where 
mg = mdd3, Ew. § 121,a) that it is transitive, but even in 
Kai; nor is it inf. absol. in the sense of the imperative (Hitz., 
Bottch.), although this infinitive form is found, but always 
only as an inf. intens. (Numb. xxiii. 25, Ruth 11. 16, cf. Isa. 
xxiv. 19); but, in accordance with the parallels xxxvii. 5 
(where it is written 513), Prov. xvi. 3, cf. Ps. lv. 23, 1 Pet. 
v. 7, it is imperat.: roll, viz. thy doing and thy suffering to 
Jahve, #. e. commit it to Him. The mockers call out this 
53 to the sufferer, and the rest they say of him with mali- 
cious looks askance. »> in the mouth of the foes is not con- 
firmatory as in xviii. 20, but a conditional &4v (in case, 
provided that). 

Vers. 10—12. The sufferer pleads that God should 
respond to his trust in Him, on the ground that this trust 
is made an object of mockery. With »> he establishes the 
reality of the loving relationship in which he stands to God, 
at which his foes mock. The intermediate thought, which is 
not expressed, “and so it really is”, is confirmed; and thus 
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> comes to have an affirmative signification. The verb 
may (m3) signifies both intransitive: to break forth (from 
the womb), Job xxxvill. 8, and transitive: to push for- 


ward (cf. « >), more especially, the fruit of the womb, Mic. 


iv. 10. It might be taken here in the first signification: 
my breaking forth, equivalent to “the cause of my breaking 
forth? (Hengstenberg, Baur, and others); but there is no 
need for this metonymy. M3 1s either part. equivalent to 
71, my pusher forth, i.e. he who causes me to break forth, 
or, — since m)j in a causative signification cannot be sup- 
ported, and participles like ofa stamping and yd veiling 
(Ges. § 72, rem. 1) are nowhere found with a suffix, — 
participle of a verb mm, to draw forth (Hitz.), which per- 
haps only takes the place, per metaplasmum, of the Pil. 
mmg with the uneuphonic MD (Ewald S. 859, Addenda). 
Ps. lxxi. has ‘1{3 (ver. 6) instead of m3, just as it has *rm20 
(ver. 5) instead of *MmuI2. The Hiph. mvon does not merely 
mean to make secure (Hupf.), but to cause to trust. Accord- 
ing to biblical conception, there is even in the new-born 
child, yea in the child yet unborn and only living in the 
womb, @ glimmering consciousness springing up out of the 
remotest depths of unconsciousness (Psychol. S. 215; transl. 
p. 254). Therefore, when the praying one says, that from 
the womb he has been cast* upon Jahve, i. e. directed to 
go to Him, and to Him alone, with all his wants and care 
(lv. 23, cf. lxxi. 6), that from the womb onwards Jahve was 
his God, there is also more in it than the purely objective 
idea, that he grew up into such a relationship to God. 
Twice he mentions his mother. Throughout the Old Test- 
ament there is never any mention made of a human father, 
or begetter, to the Messiah, but always only of His mother, 
or her who bare Him. And the words of the praying one 
here also imply that the beginning of his life, as regards its 
outward circumstances, was amidst poverty, which like- 


* The Hoph. has o, not u, perhaps in a more neuter sense, more 
closely approximating to the reflexive (cf. Ezek. xxxii. 19 with xrxxii. 
32), rather than a purely passive. Such is apparently the feeling of 
the language, vid. B. Megilla 13a (and also the explanation in Tose/oth). 
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wise accords with the picture of Christ as drawn both in 
the Old and New Testaments. On the ground of his fellow- 
ship with God, which extends so far back, goes forth the 
cry for help (ver. 12), which has been faintly heard through 
all the preceding verses, but now only comes to direct utter- 
ance for the first time. The two °> are alike. That the 
necessity is near at hand, ¢. e. urgent, refers back antitheti- 
cally to the prayer, that God would not remain afar off; no 
one doth, nor can help except He alone. Here the first 
section closes. 

Vers. 13—14. Looking back upon his relationship to 
God, which has existed from the earliest times, the sufferer 
has become somewhat more calm, and is ready, in vers. 
13—22, to describe his outward and inner life, and thus to 
unburden his heart. Here he calls his enemies O98, bul- 
locks, and in fact }Wa ‘)2y (cf. 1. 13 with Deut. xxx1i. 14), 
strong ones of Bashan, the land rich in luxuriant oak forests 
and fat pastures (jv/2 = buthéne, which in the Beduin dialect 
means rich, stoneless meadow-land, vid. Job S. 509 f.; tr. 
ii. pp. 399 sq.) north of Jabbok extending as far as to the 
borders of Hermon, the land of Og and afterwards of Ma- 
nasseh (Num. xxx. 1). They are so called on account of 
their robustness and vigour, which, being acquired and 
used in opposition to God is brutish rather than human (cf. 
Amos iv. 1). Figures like these drawn from the animal 
world and applied in an ethical sense are explained by the 
fact, that the ancients measured the instincts of animals 
according to the moral rules of human nature; but more 
deeply by the fact, that according to the indisputable con- 
ception of Scripture, since man was made to fall by Satan 
through the agency of an animal, the animal and Satan are 
the two dominant powers in Adamic humanity. “A> is a 
climacticsynonym of 23D. On ver. 14a compare the echoes 
in Jeremiah, Lam. ii. 16, iii. 46. Finally, the foes are 
all comprehended under the figure of a lion, which, as 
soon as he sights his prey, begins to roar, Amos iii. 4. The 
Hebrew "10, discerpere, according to its root, belongs to 
Am, carpere. They are instar leonis dilaniaturi et rugientis. 

Vers. 15—16. Now he describes, how, thus encompass- 
ed round, he is still just living, but already as it were dead. 
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The being poured out like water reminds us of the ignomi- 
nious abandonment of the Crucified One to a condition of 
weakness, in which His life, deprived of its natural support, 
is in the act of dissolution, and its powers dried up (2 Sam. 
xiv. 14); the bones being stretched out, of the forcible 
stretching out of His body (™25nn, from 7) to separate, 
cf. dys according to its radical signification, which has 
been’preserved in the common Arabic dialect: so to spread 
out or apart that the thing has no bends or folds,* Greek 
étardovv); the heart being melted, recalls His burning an- 
guish, the inflammation of the wounds, and the pressure of 
blood on the head and heart, the characteristic cause of 
death by crucifixion. Dn}, in pause DD}, 1s 3 pret.; wax, 
23\71, receives its name from its melting (43, root 37, tx). 
In ver. 16 the comparison # n> has reference to the issue or 
result (vid. xviii. 43): my strength is dried up, so that it is 
become like a potsherd.  %>m (Saadia) instead of »m5 com- 
mends itself, unless, M5 perhaps, like the Talmudic mms, 
also had the signification “spittle” (as a more dignified word 
for p). }{w, with the exception perhaps of Prov. xxvi. 
28, is uniformly feminine; here the predicate has the mas- 
culine ground-form without respect to the subject. The 
part. pass. has a tendency generally to be used without 
reference to gender, under the influence of the construction 
laid down in Ges. § 143, 1, b, according to which "3v/5 may be 
treated as an accusative of the object; ‘mipon, however, is 
ace. loci (cf. 5 cxxxvii. 6, Job xxix. 10; 5x Lam. iv. 4, Ezek. 
iii. 26): my tongue is made to cleave to my jaws, fauces meas. 
Such is his state in consequence of outward distresses. His 
enemies, however, would not have power to do all this, if 
God had not given it to them. Thus it is, so to speak, God 
Himself who lays him low in death. mpw to put anywhere, 
to lay, with the accompanying idea of firmness and duration, 
wL3, Isa. xxvi. 12; the future is used of that which is just 
taking place. Just in like manner, in Isa. liii., the death of 
the Servant of God is spoken of not merely as happening 
thus, but as decreed; and not merely as permitted by God, 
but as being in accordance with the divine will. David is per- 


® vid. Bocthor, Dict. frang.-arabe, s. v. Elendre and Déployer. 
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secuted by Saul, the king of His people, almost to the 
death; Jesus, however, is delivered over by the Sanhedrim, 
the authority of His people, to the heathen, under whose 
hands He actually dies the death of the cross: it is a judi- 
cial murder put into execution according to the conditions 
and circumstances of the age; viewed, however, as to its 
final cause, it is a gracious dispensation of the holy God, 
in whose hands all the paths of the world’s history run 
parallel, and who in this instance makes sin subservient to 
its own expiation, 

Vers. 17—19. A continuation, referring back to ver. 
12, of the complaint of him who is dying and is already as 
it were dead. In the animal name or25>, figuratively 
descriptive of character, beside shamelessness and meanness, 
special prominence is given to the propensity for biting 
and worrying, #. e. for persecuting; hence Symmachus and 
Theodotion render it Onpatar, xuvnyétar. In ver. 170 nowy 
Oy71n takes the place of ovn>2; and this again is followed 
by *pr in the plur. (to do anything in a circle, to surround 
by forming a circle round, a climactic synonym, like 77> 
to 230) either per attractionem (cf. cxl. 10, 1 Sam. il. 4), or 
on account of the collective My. Tertullian renders it 
synagoga maleficorum, Jerome concilium pessimorum. Buta 
faction gathered together for some evil purpose is also 
called my, ¢. 9. mp may. In ver. 17¢ the meaning of 
IND, instar leonis, is either that, selecting a point of attack, 
they make the rounds of his hands and feet, just as a fon 
does its prey upon which it springs as soon as its prey stirs; 
or, that, standing round about him like lions, they make 
all defence impossible to his hands, and all escape imposs- 
ible to his feet. But whether we take this myn TN as 
accusative of the members beside the accusative of the 
person (vid. xvii. 11), or as the object of the 35pn to be 
supplied from ver. 170, it still remains harsh and draw- 
ling so far as the language is concerned. Perceiving 
this, the Masora on Isa. xxxviii. 13 observes, that INE, In 
the two passages in which it occurs (Ps. xxii. 17, Isa. 
xxxviii. 13), occurs in two different meanings (1) "n3); 
just as the Midrash then also understands *4ND in the Psalm 
as a verb used of marking with conjuring, magic cha- 
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racters.* Is the meaning of the Masora that x3, in the 
passage before us, is equivalent to OND? If so the form 
would be doubly Aramaic: both the participial form “> 
(which only occurs in Hebrew in verbs med. £) and the 
apocopated plural, the occurrence of which in Hebrew is 
certainly, with Gesenius and Ewald, to be acknowledged in 
rare instances (vid. xlv. 9, and compare on the other hand 
2 Sam. xxii. 44), but which would here be a capricious 
form of expression most liable to be misapprehended. If 
ND is to be understood as a verb, then it ought to be 
read MND. Tradition is here manifestly unreliable. Even 
in MSS. the readings ND and ND are found. The former is 
attested both by the Masora on Num. xxiv. 9 and by Jacob 
ben Chajim in the Masora finalis as a MS. Chethib.** Even 
the Targum, which renders mordent sicut leo manus et pedes 
meos, bears witness to the ancient hesitancy between the 
substantival and verbal rendering of the ™x>. The other 
ancient versions have, without any doubt, read 7N2. Aquila 
in the Ist edition of his translation rendered it qoyvav 
(from the Aramaic and Talmudic "x3 = ry> to soil, part. 
“§ND, dirty, nasty); but this is not applicable to hands and 
feet, and therefore has nothing to stand upon. In the 2nd 
edition of his translation the same Aquila had instead of 


* Hupfeld suspects this Masoretic remark ("NI P¥DOp ‘3 IND 
93909) as a Christian interpolation, but it occurs in the alphabetical 
Masoreth register syed ND pam 2/3. Even Elias Levita speaks 
of it with astonishment (in his NVODN OIOD [ed. Ginsburg, p. 253)) 
without doubting its genuineness, which must therefore have been con- 
firmed, to his mind, by MS. authority. Heidenheim also cites it in his 
edition of the Pentateuch, O°.) YND, on Num. xxiv. 9; and down to 
the present time no suspicion has been expressed on the part of Jewish 
critics, although all kinds of unsatisfactory attempts have been made 
to explain this Masoretic remark (e. g. in the periodical Biccure ha- 
"Ittim). 

** The authenticity of this statement of the Masora I UP OWNS 
JD AND may be disputed, especially since Jacob ben Chajim be- 
came a convert to Christianity, and other Masoretic testimonies do not 
mention a 20D) “p to “W5; nevertheless, in this instance, it would 
be premature to say that this statement is interpolated. Ant. Hulsius 
in his edition of the Psalter (1650) has written MND in the margin 
accoriing to the text of the Complutensis. 
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this, like Symmachus, “they have bound’,* after 79, > to 


twist, lace; but this rendering is improbable since the He- 
brew has other words for “to bind”, constringere. On the 
other hand nothing of any weight can be urged against the 
rendering of the LXX. dpvfav (Peshito ya, Vulg. foderunt, 
Jer. fixerunt); for (1) even if we do not suppose any special 
verb "N2, ND can be expanded from 473 (2) = 193 (773) 
just in the same manner as DN, Zech. xiv. 10 from rd, 
cf. sxoxp Dan. vii. 16. And (2) that "5 and MD can 
signify not merely to dig out and dig into, engrave, but 
also to dig through, pierce, is shewn, — apart from the 
derivative "2% (the similarity of the sound of which to 
pay arpa from the root pay, maksh, mraksh, is only acci- 
dental), — by the double meaning of the verbs ‘3, 
épuccetv (e. g. Gpdocety tov icfudy Herod. i. 174), fodere 
(hastd); the LXX. version of Ps. xl. 7 would also support 
this meaning, if xatetpyjow (from xatatitpav) in that passage 
had been the original reading instead of xatypticw. It 
MND be read, then ver. 17c, applied to David, perhaps 
under the influence of the figure of the attacking dogs 
(Bohl), says that the wicked bored into his hands and feet, 
and thus have made him fast, so that he is inevitably 
abandoned to their inhuman desires. The fulfilment in 
the nailing of the hands and (at least, the binding fast) of 
the feet of the Crucified One to the cross is clear. This is 
not the only passage in which it is predicted that the future 
Christ shall be murderously pierced; but it is the same in 
" Isa. liii. 5 where He is said to be pierced ($m) on account 
of our sins, and in Zech. xii. 10, where Jahve describes 
Himself as éxxevty ets in Him. 

Thus, therefore, the reading 9X2 might at least have an 
equal right to be recognised with the present recepta, for which 
Hupfeld and Hitzig demand exclusive recognition; while 
Béttcher, — who reads ND, and gives this the meaning 


* Also in Jerome's independent translation the reading vinxerunt is 
found by the side of fixerunt, just as Abraham of Zante paraphrases 
it in his paraphrase of the Psalter in rhyme DN my) 2 “ND OD. 
The want of a verb is too perceptible. Saadia supplies. it in a different 
way “they compass me as a lion. to crush my hands and feet.” 
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“springing round about (after the manner of dogs)*, — 
regards the sicut Jeo as “a production of meagre Jewish 
wit”; and also Thenius after taking all possible pains to 
clear it up gives it up as hopeless, and with Meier, adopt- 
ing @ different division of the verse, renders it: “a mob of 
the wicked has encompassed me like lions. On my hands 
and feet I can count all my bones.” But then, how x2 
comes limping on after the rest! And how lamely does 
7) "TD precede ver. 18! How unnaturally does it limit 
MiOyy, ‘with which one chiefly associates the thought of the 
breast and ribs, to the hands and feet! “DON is potientialis. 
Above in ver. 15 he has said that his bones are out of joint. 
There is no more reason for regarding this “I can count 
&c.” as referring to emaciation from grief, than there is 
for regarding the former as referring to writhing with 
agony. He can count them because he is forcibly stretch- 
ed out, and thereby all his bones stand out. In this 
condition he is a mockery to his foes. 2m signifies the 
turning of one’s gaze to anything, 37x79 the fixing of one’s 
sight upon it with pleasure. In ver. 19 a new feature is 
added to those that extend far beyond David himself: they 
part my garments among them... It does not say they 
purpose doing it, they do it merely in their mind, but they 
do it in reality. This never happened to David, or at least 
not in the literal sense of his words, in which it has happ- 
ened to Christ. In Him ver. 19@ and 190 are literally ful- 
filled. The parting of the omi3 by the soldiers dividing 
His tuatta among them into four parts; the casting lots upon 
the wind by their not dividing the yithv &ppagos, but casting 
lots for it, John xix. 23 sq. whn> is the garment which is put 
on the body that it may not be bare; oO°"33 the clothes, 
which one wraps around one’s self for a covering; hence 
wind is punningly explained in B. Sabbath 77b by nena Xd 
(with which one has no need to be ashamed of being naked) 
in distinction from No*53, a mantle (that through which one 
appears 05133, because it conceals the outline of the body). 
In Job xxiv. 7, and frequently, win5 is an undergarment, or 
shirt, what in Arabic is called absolutely 4.3 théb “the 
garment”, or expressed according to the Roman distinction: 
the tunica in distinction from the toga, whose exact desig- 
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nation is yo. With ver. 19 of this Psalm it is exactly as 
with Zech. ix. 9, cf. Mat. xxi. 5; in this instance also, the 
fulfilment has realised that which, in both phases of the 
synonymous expression, is seomingly identical.* 

Vers. 20—22. In ver. 19 the description of affliction 
has reached its climax, for the parting of, and casting lots 
for, the garments assumes the certain death of the sufferer 
in the mind of the enemies. In ver. 20, with Amy) the looks 
of the sufferer, in the face of his manifold torments, con- 
_centrate themselves all at once upon Jahve. He calls Him 
ON nom. abstr. from DR, Ixxxvili. 5: the very essence of 
strength, as it were the idea, or the ideal of strength; /e- 
‘ezrathi has the accent on the penult., as in Ixxi. 12 (cf. on 
the other hand xxxviii. 23), in order that two tone syllables 
may not come together. In ver. 21, 29m means the deadly 
weapon of the enemy and is used exemplificatively. In the 
expression 25> 1, 7) is not merely equivalent to }9, but 
" is, according to the sense, equivalent to “paw” (cf. 73, 
Lev. xi. 27), a8 °® is equivalent to jaws; although elsewhere 
not only the expression “hand of the lion and of the bear’, 
1 Sam. xvii. 37, but also “hands of the sword”, Ps. lxiii. 11, 
and even “hand of the flame”, Isa. xlvii. 14 are used, inas- 
much as %) is the general designation of that which acts, 
seizes, and subjugates, as the instrument of the act. Just 
as in connection with the dog “, and in connection with the 
lion © (cf., however, Dan. vi. 28) is mentioned as its weap- 
on of attack, the horns, not the horn (also not in Deut. 
xxxiii. 17), are mentioned in connection with antilopes, 
cn> (a shorter form, occurring only in this passage, for 
DON, xxix. 6, Isa. xxxiv. 7). Nevertheless, Luther follow- 
ing the LXX. and Vulgate, renders it “rescue me from the 
unicorns” (vid. thereon on xxix. 6). Mmm, as the parallel 
member here and in xxxv. 17 shews, is an epithet of w5). 
The LXX. in both instances renders it correctly thy wovoyevh 
pov, Vulg. unicam meam, according to Gen. xxii. 2, Judges 
xi. 34, the one soul besides which man has no second, the 


* On such fulfilments of prophecy, literal beyond all expectation, 
vid. Saat auf Hoffnung iii., 3, 47—51. 
vou. L 21 
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one life besides which man has no second to lose, applied 
subjectively, that is, soul or life as the dearest and most 
precious thing, cf. Homer’s gtAov xyp. It is also interpreted 
according to xxv. 16, lxvill. 7: my solitary one, soktarium, 
the soul as forsaken by God and man, or at least by man, 
and abandoned to its own self (Hupfeld, Kamphausen, and 
others). But the parallel %v/5), and the analogy of ‘135 
(= w/p)), stamp it as an universal name for the soul: the 
single one, i. e. that which does not exist in duplicate, and 
consequently that which cannot be replaced, when lost. The 
pret. My might be equivalent to »»y, provided it is a 
perf. consec. deprived of its Waw convers. in favour of the 
placing of O19 °7p first for the sake of emphasis; but 
considering the turn which the Psalm takes in ver. 23, it 
must be regarded as per/. confidentia, inasmuch as in the 
very midst of his supplication there springs up in the mind 
of the suppliant the assurance of being heard and answered. 
To answer from the horns of the antilope is equivalent to 
hearing and rescuing from them; ef. the equally pregnant 
expression 3 1)y cxviiil. 5, perhaps also Hebr. v. 7.* 

Vers. 23—24. In the third section, vers. 23—32, the 
great plaintive prayer closes with thanksgiving and hope. 
In certainty of being answered, follows the vow of thanks- 
giving. He calls his fellow-country men, who are connected 
with him by the ties of nature, but, as what follows, viz. 
“ye that fear Jahve” shews, also by the ties of spirit, “breth- 
ren*. bap (from bap = pe) , xah-é@, cal-o, Sanscr. kal, to 
resound) coincides with éxxAysia. The sufferer is conscious 
of the significance of his lot of suffering in relation to the 
working out of the history of redemption. Therefore he 
will make that salvation which he has experienced common 
property. The congregation or church shall hear the 
evangel of his rescue. In ver. 24 follows the introduction 
to this announcement, which is addressed to the whole of 
Israel, so far as it fears the God of revelation. Instead of 
mn the text of the Orientals (NXmoqD), é. e. Babylonians, 


* Thrupp in his Emendations on the Psalms (Journal of Classic and 
Sacred Philology, 1860) suggests °3Y, my poverty (my poor soul), 
instead of ‘3N‘Jy. 
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had here the Chethid ny with the Hert yn; the introduction 
of the jussive (xxxiii. 8) after the two imperatives would 
not be inappropriate. } 713 (= 53) is a stronger form of 
expression for JON}, xxxiii. 8. 

Ver. 25. This tristich is the evangel itself. The materia 
laudis is introduced by °3 . may (principal form may) bend- 
ing, bowing down, affliction, from may, the proper word to 
denote the Passion. For in Isaiah, ch. lil. 4, 7, the Ser- 
vant of God is also said to be may and My3, and Zecha- 
riah, ch. ix. 9, also introduces Him as y and yw. The 
LXX., Vulgate, and Targum erroneously render it “cry”. 
ry does not mean to cry, but to answer, GpetBeofat; here, 
however, as the stem-word of mi3y, it means to be bent. 
From the ypu (to regard as an abhorrence), which alter- 
nates with m2, we see that the sufferer felt the wrath of 
God, but this has changed into a love that sends help; God 
did not long keep His countenance hidden, He hearkened to 
him, for his prayer was well-pleasing to Him. ynw is not 
the verbal adjective, but, since we have the definite fact of 
the rescue before us, it is a pausal form for yw, as in 
xxxiy. 7, 18, Jer. xxxvi. 13. 

Vers. 26—27. The call to thanksgiving is now ended; 
and there follows a grateful upward glance towards the 
Author of the salvation; and this grateful upward glance 
grows into a prophetic view of the future. This fact, that 
the sufferer is able thus to glory and give thanks in the 
great congregation (xl. 10), proceeds from Jahve (MND as in 
cxviii. 23, cf. Ixxi. 6). The first half of the verse, accord- 
ing to Baer’s correct accentuation, closes with 27 o9pz. 
rey does not refer to 5p, but, as everywhere else, is 
meant to be referred to Jahve, since the address of prayer 
passes over into a declarative utterance. It is not neces- 
sary in this passage to suppose, that in the mind of David 
the paying of vows is purely ethical, and not a ritualistic 
act. Being rescued he will bring the 17) Sw, which it is 
his duty to offer, the thank-offerings, which he vowed to 
God when in the extremest peril. When the sprinkling 
with blood (7p) and the laying of the fat pieces upon the 
altar (MP) were completed, the remaining flesh of the 
shelamim was used by the offerer to make a joyous meal; 

21° 
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and the time allowed for this feasting was the day of offer- 
ing and on into the night in connection with the toéda-she- 
lamim offering, and in connection with the shelamim of 
vows even the following day also (Lev. vii. 15 sq.). The 
invitation of the poor to share in it, which the law does not 
command, is rendered probable by these appointments of 
the law, and expressly commended by other and analogous 
appointments concerning the second and third tithes. 
Ver. 27 refers to this: he will invite the O3y, those who 
are outwardly and spiritually poor, to this “eating before 
Jahve”; it is to be a meal for which they thank God, who 
has bestowed it upon them through him whom He has thus 
rescued. Ver. 27c is as it were the host’s blessing upon his 
guests, or rather Jahve’s guests through him: “your heart live 
for ever”, i. e. may this meal impart to you ever enduring 
refreshment. ‘ft optative of 7m, here used of the reviving 
of the heart, which is as it were dead (1 Sam. xxv. 37), to 
spiritual joy. The referrence to the ritual of the peace 
offerings is very obvious. And it is not less obvious, that 
the blessing, which, for all who can be saved, springs from 
the salvation that has fallen to the lot of the sufferer, is 
here set forth. But it is just as clear, that this blessing 
consists in something much higher than the material advan- 
tage, which the share in the enjoyment of the animal sacri- 
fice imparts; the sacrifice has its spiritual meaning, so that 
its outward forms are lowered as it were to a mere figure of 
its true nature; it relates to a spiritual enjoyment of spiritual 
and lasting results. How natural, then, is the thought of 
the sacramental eucharist, in which the second David, like 
to the first, having attained to the throne through the 
suffering of death, makes us partakers of the fruits of 
His suffering! 

Vers. 28—32. The long line closing strophe, which 
forms as it were the pedestal to the whole, shews how far 
not only the description of the affliction of him who is speak- 
ing here, but also the description of the results of his res- 
cue, transcend the historical reality of David’s experience. 
The sufferer expects, as the fruit of the proclamation of 
that which Jahve has done for him, the conversion of all 
peoples. The heathen have become forgetful and will again 
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recollect themselves; the object, in itself clear enough in 
ix. 18, becomes clear from what follows: there is a yvdot¢ 
tod Geod (Psychol. S. 346 ff.; tr. pp. 407 sqq.) among the 
heathen, which the announcement of the rescue of this 
afflicted one will bring back to their consciousness.* This 
prospect (Jer. xvi. 19 sqq.) is, in ver. 29 (cf. Jer. x. 7), 
based upon Jahve’s right of kingship over all peoples. 
A ruler is called 5y as being exalted above others by vir- 
tue of his office (Sw according to its primary meaning = 
ic, erectum stare, synonymous with }7>, vid. on cx. 4, cf. 
“2y Mic. v. 3). In Swi we have the part., used like the 3 
pret., without any mark of the person (cf. vii. 10, lv. 20), to 
express the pure pres., and, so to speak, as tempus durans: 
He rules among the nations (@8vq). The conversion of the 
heathen by that sermon will, therefore, be the realisation 
of the kingdom of God. 

Ver. 30. The eating is here again brought to mind. The 
perfect, 92x, and the future of sequence, nnnw™, stand to 
one another in the relation of cause and effect. It is, as 
is clear from ver. 27, an eating that satisfies the soul, a 
spiritual meal, that is intended, and in fact, one that is 
brought about by the mighty act of rescue God has wrought. 
At the close of Ps. lxix, where the form of the ritual thank- 
offering is straightway ignored, Nl (ver. 33) takes the place 
of the ODN. There it is the view of one who is rescued and 
who thankfully glorifies God, which leads to others sharing 
with him in the enjoyment of the salvation he has experi- 
enced; here it is an actual enjoyment of it, the joy, spring- 
ing from thankfulness, manifesting itself not merely in words 
but in a thank-offering feast, at which, in Israel, those who 
long for salvation are the invited quests, for with them it is 
an acknowledgment of the mighty act of a God whom they 
already know; but among the heathen, men of the most 
diversified conditions, the richest and the poorest, for to 
them it is a favour unexpectedly brought to them, and which 
is all the more gratefully embraced by them on that account. 
So magnificent shall be the feast, that all YIN UIWW, ie. 


* Augustin De trinitate xiv. 13, Non igitur sic erant oblite iste gentes 
Deum, ut gus nee commemorate recordarentur. 
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those who stand out prominently before the world and 
before their own countrymen by reason of the abundance 
of their temporal possessions (compare on the ascensive use 
of yn, lxxv. 9, lxxvi. 10, Isa. xxiii. 9), choose it before this 
abundance, in which they might revel, and, on account of 
the grace and glory which the celebration includes within 
itself, they bow down and worship. In antithesis to the “fat 
ones of the earth” stand those who go down to the dust 
("By, always used in this formula of the dust of the grave, 
like the Arabic turdb) by reason of poverty and care. In 
the place of the participle 7!) we now have with jway (= 
Ww) WwW) a clause with so) , which has the value lof a 
relative clause (as in xlix. 21, ixxviii. 39, Prov. ix. 13, and 
frequently): and they who have not heretofore prolonged and 
could not prolong their life (Ges. § 123, 3, c). By compar- 
ing Phil. ii. 10 Hupfeld understands it to be those who are 
actully dead; so that it would mean, His kingdom extends 
to the living and the dead, to this world and the nether 
world. But any idea of a thankful adoration of God on the 
part of the dwellers in Hades is alien to the Old Testament ; 
and there is nothing to force us to it here, since "Dy "Nt, 
can just as well mean descensuri as qui descenderunt, and 
Ww) m9 (also in Ezek. xviii. 27) means to preserve his own 
lifey — a phrase which can be used in the sense of vitam 
sustentare and of conservare with equal propriety. It is, 
therefore, those who are almost dead already with care and 
want, these also (and how thankfully do these very ones) 
go down upon their knees, because they are accounted 
worthy to be guests at this table. It is the same great feast, 
of which Isaiah, ch. xxv. 6, prophesies, and which he there 
accompanies with the music of his words. And the result 
of this evangel of the mighty act of rescue is not only of 
boundless universality, but also of unlimited duration: it 
propagates itself from one generation to another. 

Formerly we interpreted ver. 31 “a seed, which shall 
serve Him, shall be reckoned to the Lord for a generation ;* 
taking 7D) as a metaphor applying to the census, 2 Chron. 
ii. 16, cf. Ps. Ixxxvii. 6, and 775, according to xxiv. 6 and 
other passages, as used of a totality of one kind, as yj of 
the whole body of those of the same race. But the connec- 
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tion makes it more natural to take 1% in a genealogical 
sense; and, moreover, with the former interpretation it 
ought to have been 97) instead of 3175. We must there- 
fore retain the customary interpretation: “a seed (posterity) 
shall serve Him, it shall be told concerning the Lord to 
the generation (to come)”. Decisive in favour of this inter- 
pretation is \7) with the following NW, by which 719 
acquires the meaning of the future generation, exactly as 
in lxxi. 18, inasmuch as it at once becomes clear, that three 
generations are distinctly mentioned, viz. that of the fathers 
who turn unto Jahve, ver. 30, that of the coming "5, ver. 
31, and 1543 oy, to whom the news of the salvation is pro- 
pagated by this 17, ver. 32: “They shall come (x{3 as in 
Ixxi. 18: to come into being), and shall declare His right- 
eousness to the people that shall be born, that He hath 
finished.” Accordingly yt is the principal notion, which 
divides itself into (x2) Wand 35) oy; from which it is 
at once clear, why the expression could be thus general, “a 
posterity”, inasmuch as it is defined by what follows. oy 
751) is the people which shall be born, or whose birth is 
near at hand (Ixxviii. 6); the LXX. well renders it: Aag te 
tex Onoopéve (cf. cil. 19 N73: Oy populus creandus). np7y is 
the &txatossvy of God, which has become manifest in the 
rescue of the great sufferer. That He did not suffer him 
to come down to the very border of death without snatch- 
ing him out of the way of his murderous foes and raising 
him to a still greater glory, this was divine 7puy. That He 
did not snatch him out of the way of his murderous foes 
without suffering him to be on the point of death — even 
this wrathful pbase of the divine Mp y, is indicated in ver. 
16c, but then only very remotely. For the fact, that the 
Servant of God, before spreading the feast accompanying 
the shelamim (thank-offering) in which He makes the whole 
world participants in the fruit of His suffering, offered Him- 
self as an asham (sin-offering), does not become a subject of 
prophetic revelation until later on, and then under other 
typical relationships. The nature of the nyy, which is in 
accordance with the determinate counsel of God, is only 
gradually disclosed in the Old Testament. This one word, 
so full of meaning (as in lii. 11, xxxvii. 5, Isa. xliv. 23), 
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implying the carrying through of the work of redemption, 
which is prefigured in David, comprehends everything with- 
in itself. It may be compared to the njiy, Gen. ii. 3, at 
the close of the history of the creation. It is the last word 
of the Psalm, just as tetéAeotat is the last word of the Cru- 
cified One. The substance of the gospel in its preparatory 
history and its fulfilment, of the declaration concerning God 
which passes from generation to generation, is this, that God 
has accomplished what He planned when He anointed the 
son of Jesse and the Son of David as mediator in His work 
of redemption; that He accomplished it by leading the for- 
mer through affliction to the throne, and making the cross 
to the latter a ladder leading up to heaven. 


PSALM XXIII. 
PRAISE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


1 JAHVE is my Shepherd, I shall not want. 

2 In green pastures He maketh me to lie down, 
Beside still waters He leadeth me. 

8 My soul He restoreth, 
He leadeth me in right paths — 
For His Name’s sake. 


4 Yea, though I walk in the valley of the shadow of 
death: 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me, 
Thy rod and Thy staff — they comfort me. 
5 Thou preparest me a table in the presence of mine 
oppressors, 
Thou anointest my head with oil, 
My cup is fulness. 


6 Only prosperity and mercy shall follow me 
All the days of my life, 
And again shall I dwell in the house of Jahve 
For length of days 
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The arrangement, by which a Psalm that speaks of a 
great feast of mercy prepared for mankind is followed by a 
Psalm that praises Jahve as the Shepherd and Host of His 
own people, could not possibly be more sensible and appro- 
priate. If David is the author, and there is no reason for 
doubting it, then this Psalm belongs to the time of the 
rebellion under Absolom, and this supposition is confirmed 
on every hand. It is like an amplification of iv. 8; and iii. 7 is 
also echoed in it. But not only does it contain points of con- 
tact with this pair of Psalms of the time mentioned, but 
also with other Psalms belonging to same period, as xxvii. 
4, and more especially lxiii., which is said to have been 
composed when David had retreated with his faithful 
followers over Kidron and the Mount of Olives into the 
plains of the wilderness of Judah, whither Hushai sent him 
tidings, which counselled him to pass over Jordan with all 
possible haste. It is characteristic of all these Psalms, that 
in them David yearns after the house of God as after the 
peculiar home of his heart, and, that all his wishes centre in 
the one wish to be at home again. And does not this short, 
tender song, with its depth of feeling and its May-like fresh- 
ness, accord with David’s want and wanderings to and fro 
at that time ? 

It consists of two hexastichs with short closing lines, 
resembling (as also in Isa. xvi. 9, 10) the Adonic verse of 
the strophe of Sappho, and a tetrastich made up of very short 
and longer lines intermixed. 


Vers. 1—3. "The e poet calls J ahve ty", 9, as He who uniformly 
and graciously provides for and guides him and all who are 
His. Later prophecy announces the visible appearing of this 


Shepherd, Isa.-xl_11, Ezek. xxxiv. 37, and other passages. If 
this has taken place, the »y4 ‘n from the mouth of man finds 


its cordial response in the words éym eipt 6 motuyny 6 xadds. 
He who has Jahve, the possessor of all things, himself has all _ 
things, he lacks - nothings viz. ~aTe~537 whatever i is good in 
itself and would be good for him, xxxiv. xiv. 11, lxxxiv. 12. 
Nyy mix) are the pastures of fresh and tender grass, where 
one lies at ease, and rest and enjoyment are re combined. 
my3 (7), according to its primary meaning, is @ resting- or 
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dwelling-place, specifically an oasis, @. e. & verdant spot in in 


—_ — + 


most pleasant rosting-place (according to ‘Hitzig, it is a 
plural brought in by the plural of the governing word, but 
it is at any rate a superlative plural), and can at the same 
time refresh himself. 5m) is suited to this as being a past- 


oral word used of gentle leading, and more especially of 
guiding the herds to the watering-places, justas pan is 
used of making them to rest, especially at noon-tide, Cant. 
i. 7; cf. d8yyetv, Apoc. vil. 17. ww) aniw (elsewhere 247) 
81 ignifies to bring back the soul that is as it it were flown away, 
so that it comes to itself again, therefore to impart. new life, 
recreare. This He does to the soul, by causing it amidst 
the dryness and heat of temptation and trouble, to taste 
the very essence of life which refreshes and. strengthens it. 
The Hiph. nnn (Arabic: to put on one side, as perhaps in 
Job xii. 23) is, as in cxliii. 10 the intensive of mm) (ixxvii. 
21). The poet glories that Jahve leads him carefully and 
without risk or wandering in payday, straight paths and 
leading to the right goal, and this ow yo? (for His Name’s 
sake). He has revealed Himself as. the _gracious One, and 
as such He will prove and glorify Himself even in the need 
of him who submits to His guidance. — 

Vers. 4—5.7 Rod and staff are here not_so much those 
of the _piulgrim, which would be a confusing transition to a 
different figure, but those of Jahve, the Shepherd (nw, as as 
in Mic. vii. 14, and in connection with it, cf. Num. xxi. 18, 
Payw as the filling up of the picture), as the means of_ 
guidance and defence. The one rod, which the shepherd 
hotds up to guide the flock and upon which he leans and 
anxiously watches over. the flock, has assumed a double form 
in the conception of the idea. This rod and staff in the hand 
of God ci ~cématort him, é ¢. preserve to him the feeling of 
security, and therefore a cheerful spirit. Even when he 
passes through a valley dark and gloomy as the shadow 
of death, where surprises and calamities of every kind 
threaten him; ‘he fears no misfortune. The LXX. narrows 
the figure, rendering N22 according to the Aramaic Njip, 
Dan. iii. 25, 2v péop. The noun mindy, which occurs in this 
passage for the first time in the Old Testament literature, 
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is originally not @ compound word; but being formed from a 
verb ody, > (root dy, (Lb), to overshadow, darken, after 
the form miay, but pronounced niody (cf. mio un, Hadra- 
mét — the court of death, Sxdyn in-God’s-shadow), it sig- 
nifies the shadow of death as an ‘epithet of the most fearful 
darkness, as of Hades, Job x. 21 sq., but also of a shaft of 
a mine, Job xxviii. 3, and more especially of darkness such 
~ ; makes itself felt in a wild, uninhabited desert, Jer. ii. 6. 
~ After the figure of the shepherd fades away in ver. 4, 
that of the host. appears. _ His _ enemies- must look quietly— 
on (723, as in xxxi. 20), without being able to do anything, 
and see how Jahve provides bountifully for His_guest, an-. 
oints him with sweet perfumes as at.ajoyeus-and magnificent 


banquet (xcii. 11), and fills his cup to-excess. What is 
meant thereby, is not necessarily only blessings of a spirit- 

ual kind. The king fleeing before Absolom aad-forsaken: by 
the mass of his people was, with his.army, even outwardly 
in danger of being destroyed by want; it is, therefore, even 


an-abundance of daily bread streaming in upen-them, -as—- 


—e 


in 2 Sam. xvii. 27—29, that is meant; hut. even this, spiritu- 
‘ally regarded, as a gift from heaven, and so that the satis- 
fying, refreshing and quickening i only the outside phase 
of simultaneous inward experience The future JAyM is 
followed, according to the customary return to the perfect 
ground-form, by m3¢1, which has, none the less, the sig- 
nification of a present. And in the closing assertion, DD, 
my cup, is metonymically equivalent to the contents of my 
cup. This is 7119, & fulness satiating even to excess. 

Ver. 6. Foes are now pursuing him, but prosperity and 
sent pursuers out of the field. TNs originally affirmative, 
here restrictive, belongs only to. the subject-notion in. its__ 
signification nil nisi (xxxix. 6, 12, cxxxix. 11). The express- 
ion is remarkable and without example elsewhere: as good 
spirits Jahve sends forth Bi and "cn to overtake David's 
enemies, and to protect him against them to their shame, 


* In the mouth of the New Testament saint, especially on the dics 
viridium, it is the table of the Lord's sapper, as Apollinarisalso hints when 
he applies to it the epithet frye8avav Bpl(Qovcav, horrendorum onusiam 
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and that all his life long (accusative of continuance). We 
have now no need, in connection with our reference of the 
Psalm to the persecution under Absolom, either to persuade 
ourselves that ‘Maw is equivalent to (M2w1 xxvii. 4, or that 
it is equivalent to 20). The infinitive is logically inad- 
missible here, and unheard of with the vowel a instead of i, 
which would here (cf. on the other hand *Mnp) be confus- 
ing and arbitrary. Nor can it be shewn from Jer. xlii. 10 
to be probable that it is contracted from °M2w), since in 
that passage Siw signifies redeundo = rursus. The LXX., 
certainly, renders it by xafisavtes, as in 1 Sam. xii. 2 by 
xal xafjoopar; but (since so much uncertainty attaches to 
these translators and their text) we cannot draw a safe in- 
ference as to the existing usage of the language, which 
would, in connection with such a contraction, go out of the 
province of one verb into that of another, which is not the 
case with FAM —= MAN in 2 Sam. xxii. 41. On the contrary 
we have before us in the present passage a constructio 
pregnans: “and I shall return (perf. consec.) in the house of 
Jahve”, ¢. e. again, having returned, dwell in the house of 
Jahve. In itself 3 M3W) might also even mean ct revertam 
ad (cf. vii. 17, Hos. xii. 7), like > moy, xxiv. 3, adscendere 
ad (in). But the additional assertion of continuance, TR 
OD) (as in xciii. 5, Lam. v. 20, 47k, root 34, extension, 
lengthening un length) favours the explanation, that 3 is to 
be connected with the idea of »M2w, which is involved in 
wv) as a natural consequence. 


PSALM XXIV. 
PREPARATION FOR THE RECEPTION OF THE LORD WHO 
IS ABOUT TO COME. 
A. Psalm on going up (below, on the hill of Zion). 


Chorus of the festive procession. 


1 JAHVE’s is the earth, and its fulness, 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 

2 For He, He hath founded it upon the seas, 
And upon streams did He set it fast. 
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A voice. 


8 Who may ascend the hill of Jahve, 
Who may stand in His holy place? 


Another voice. 


4 He that is of innocent hands and of pure heart, 
He that doth not lift up his soul to vanity, 
And doth not swear deceitfully — 


Chorus. 


5 He shall receive a blessing from Jahve, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 

G This is the generation of those who aspire after Him, 
Who seek Thy face — Jacob. (Sela) 


B. Psalm on entering (above, on the citadel of Zion). 
Chorus of the festive procession. 
7 Lift up, ye gates, your heads, 


And raise yourselves, ye ancient doors, 
That the King of Glory may come in. 


A voice, as it were, from the gates. 
8 Who is, then, the King of Glory? 


Chorus. 


Jahve, a mighty one and a hero, 
Jahve, a hero in battle. 

9 Lift up, ye gates, your heads, 
And raise yourselves, ye ancient doors, 
That the King of Glory may come in. 


As it were, from the gates. 
10 Who is He, then, the King of Glory? 


Chorus. 
Jahve of Hosts, 
He is the King of Glory. (Sela) 
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Ps. xxiii. expressed a longing after the house of Jahve 
on Zion; Ps. xxiv. celebrates Jahve’s entrance into Zion, 
and the true character of him who may enter with Him. It 
was composed when the Ark was brought from Kirjath 
Jearim to Mount Zion, where David had caused it to be 
set up in a tabernable built expressly for it, 2 Sam. vi. 
17, cf. xi. 11, 1 Kings i. 39; or else, which is rendered the 
more probable by the description of Jahve as a warrior, 
at a time when the Ark was brought back to Mount Zion, 
after having been taken to accompany the army to battle 
(vid. Ps. Ixviii.). Ps. xv. is very similar. But only xxiv. 
1—6 is the counterpart of that Psalm; and there is nothing 
wanting to render the first part of Ps. xxiv. complete 
in itself. Hence Ewald divides Ps. xxiv. into two songs, 
belonging to different periods, although both old Davidic 
songs, viz. Ps. xxiv. 7—10, the song of victory sung at the 
removal of the Ark to Zion; and xxiv. 1—6, a purely di- 
dactic song pre-supposing this event which forms an era in 
their history. And it is relatively more natural to regard 
this Psalm rather than Ps. xix., as two songs combined and 
made into one; but these two songs have an internal coher- 
ence; in Jahve’s coming to His temple is found that which 
occasioned them and that towards which They point; and 
consequently they form a whole consisting of two divisions. 
To the inscription so 3175 the LXX. adds tis pas oaBBa- 
tov® (= mav/a ans Sw, for the first day of the week), accord- 
ing to which this Psalm was a customary Sunday Psalm. 
This addition is confirmed by B. Tamid extr., Rosh ha- 
Shana 31a, Sofrim xviii. (cf. supra p. 32). In the second of 
these passages cited from the Talmud, R. Akiba seeks to 
determine the reasons for this choice by reference to the 
history of the creation. 

Incorporated in Israel’s hymn-book, this Psalm became, 
with a regard to its original occasion and purpose, an Old 
Testament Advent hymn in honour of the Lord who should 
come into His temple, Mal. iii. 1; and the cry: Lift up, ye 


* The London Papyrus fragments, in Tischendorf Monum. i. 247, 
read TH MIA TQN ZABBATQN Ip the Heraplarian text, this addi- 
tion to the inscription was wanting. 
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gates, your heads, obtained a meaning essentially the sama 
as that of the voice of the crier in Isaiah xl. 3: Prepare ye 
Jahve’s way, make smooth in the desert a road for our God! 
In the New Testament consciousness, the second appearing 
takes the place of the first, the coming of the Lord of Glory 
to His church, which is His spiritual temple; and in this 
Psalm we are called upon to prepare Him a worthy recep- 
tion. The interpretation of the second half of the Psalm 
of the entry of the Conqueror of death into Hades, — an 
interpretation which has been started by the Gospel of 
Nicodemus (vid. Tischendorf’s Evv. apocrypha p. 306 sq.) 
and still current in the Greek church, — and the patristic 
interpretation of it of the eis odpavods avddAyitts tod xupton, 
do as much violence to the rules of exegesis as to the 
parallelism of the facts of the Old and New Testaments. 


Vers. 1—6. Jahve, whose throne of grace is now set 
upon Zion, has not a limited dominion, like the heathen 
deities: His right to sovereignty embraces the earth and 
its fulness (1. 12, Ixxxix. 12), i. e. everything that is to be 
found upon it and in it.* For He, xin, is the owner of the 
world, because its Creator. He has founded it upon seas, 
i. e. the ocean and its streams, mi773, pgebpa (Jon. ii. 4); for 
the waters existed before the dry land, and this has been 
cast up out of them at God’s word, so that consequently the 
solid land, — which indeed also conceals in its interior a DNA 
ma‘) (Gen. vii. 11), — rising above the surface of the sea, 
has the waters, as it were, for its foundation (cxxxvi. 6), 
although it would more readily sink down into them than 
keep itself above them, if it were not in itself upheld by the 
creative power of God. Hereupon arises the question, who 


* In ! Cor. x. 26, Paul founds on this verse (cf. 1. 12) the doctrine 
that a Christian (apart from a charitable regard for the weak) may 
eat whatever is sold in the shambles, without troubling himself to 
enquire whether it has been offered to idols or not. A Talmudic 
teacher, B. Berachoth 35a, infers from this passage the duty of prayer 
before meat: He who eats without giving thanks is like one who lays 


hands upon O'OW ‘wp (the sacred things of God); the right to eat 
is only obtained by prayer. 
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may ascend the mountain of Jahve, and stand above in His 
holy place? The futures have a potential signification: who 
can have courage to do it? what, therefore, must he be, 
whom Jahve receives into His fellowship, and with whose 
worship He is well-pleased? Answer: he must be one inno- 
cent in his actions and pure in mind, one who does not lift 
up his soul to that which is vain (srw, according to the 
Masora with Waw minusculum). (9) ON WH) nivi, to direct 
one’s soul, xxv. 1, or longing and striving , towards any- 
thing, Deut. xxiv. 15, Prov. xix. 18, Hos. iv. 8. The Keri 
wo) is old and acknowledged by the oldest authorities.* 
Even the LXX. Cod. Alex. translates: tyy Wwyhyv pov; where- 
as Cod. Vat. (Eus., Apollin., Theodor., et al.): thy duyhy adtod. 
Critically it is just as intangible, as it is exegetically incom- 
prehensible; w/b) might then be equivalent to vw, Exod. 
xx. 7, an explanation, however, which does not seem possible 
even from Amos vi. 8, Jer. li. 14. We let this Hert alone 
to its undisturbed critical rights. But that the poet did 
actual write thus, is incredible. 

In ver. 5 (just as at the close of Ps. xv.), in continued 
predicates, we are told the character of the man, who is 
worthy of this privilege, to whom the question in ver. 3 
refers. Such an one shall bear away, or acquire (xw/3, as 
e.g. Esth. ii. 17) blessing from Jahve and righteousness from 


* The reading D3 is adopted by Saadia (in Emunoth ii, where 
YD) is equivalent to OW), Juda ha-Levi (Cuzari iii. 27), Abulwalid 
(Rikma p. 180), Rashi, Kimchi, the Sohar, the Codices (and among others 
by that of the year 1294) and most editions (among which, the Com- 
plutensis has YYD) in the text). Nor does Aben-Ezra, whom Norzi hag 
misunderstood, by any means reverse the relation of the Chethib ana 
Keri; to him ‘53 is the Kerf, and he explains it as a metaphor (an 
anthropomorphism): "33 V7 %W53 3N3). Elias Levita is the only 
one who rejects the Keri 53; but he does so through misunderstand- 
ing a Masora (vid. Baer’s Psal(crium p. 130) and not without admitting 
Masoretic testimony in favour of it (QNDDN MINNOW 3M3 YN 33). 
He is the only textual critic who rejects it. For Jacob b. Chajim is 
merely astonished that Wd} is not to be found in the Masoreth register 
of words written with Waw and to be read with Jod. And even Norzi 
does not reject this Heri, which he is obliged to admit has greatly 
preponderating testimony in its favour, and he would only too gladly 
get rid of it. 
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the God of his salvation (xxv. 5, xxvii. 9). Righteousness, 
i. e. conformity to God and that which is well-pleasing to 
God, appears here as a gift, and in this sense it is used 
interchangeably with pum (e.g. cxxxii. 9, 16). It is the 
righteousness of God after which the righteous, but not the 
self-righteous, man hungers and thirsts; that moral perfec- 
tion which is the likeness of God restored to him and at 
the same time brought about by his own endeavours; it is 
the being changed, or transfigured, into the image of the 
Holy One Himself. With ver. 5 the answer to the question 
of ver. 3 is at an end; ver. 6 adds that those thus quali- 
fied, who may accordingly expect to receive God’s gifts of 
salvation, are the true church of Jahve, the Israel of God. 
37 (lit. a revolution, Arabic dahr, root “4, to turn, revolve) 
is used here, as in xiv. 5, Ixxili. 15, cxii. 2, of a collective 
whole, whose bond of union is not cotemporaneousness, but 
similarity of disposition; and it is an alliteration with the 
yw (Chethib won, without the Jod plur.) which follows. 
773) wpaQ is a second genitive depending on  {%, as in 
xxvii. 8. Here at the close the predication passes into the 
form of invocation (Thy face). And Spy’ is a summarising 
predicate: in short, these are Jacob, not merely after the 
flesh, but after the spirit, and thus in truth (Isa. xliv. 2, 
cf. Rom. ix. 6, Gal. vi. 16). By interpolating 75x, as is 
done in the LXX. and Peshito, and adopted by Ewald, Ols- 
hausen, Hupfeld, and Bottcher, the nerve, as it were, of the 
assertion is cut through. The predicate, which has been 
expressed in different ways, is concentrated intelligibly 
enough in the one word 37", towards which it all along 
tends. And here the music becomes forte. The first part 
of this double Psalm dies away amidst the playing of the 
instruments of the Levitical priests; for the Ark was brought 
in Ovyw) ty-bDa, as 2 Sam. vi. 5 (cf. 14) is to be read. 
Vers. 7—10. The festal procession has now arrived 
above at the gates of the citadel of Zion. These are called 
nb nnd, doors of eternity (not “of the world” as Luther 
renders it contrary to the Old Testament usage of the lan- 
guage) either as doors which pious faith hopes will last for 
ever, as Hupfeld and Hitzig explain it, understanding them, 


in opposition to the inscription of the Psalm, to be the 
VOL. I. 22 
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gates of Solomon’s Temple; or, what seems to us much 
Wore appropriate in the mouth of those who are now stand- 
ing before the gates, as the portals dating back into the 
hoary ages of the past (cdty as e. g. in Gen. xlix. 26, Isa. 
lviii. 12), the time of the Jebusites, and even of Melchizedek, 
through which the King of Glory, whose whole being and 
acts is glory, is now about to enter. It is the gates of the 
citadel of Zion, to which the cry is addressed, to expand 
themselves in a manner worthy of the Lord who is about 
to enter, for whom they are too low and too strait. Rejoi- 
cing at the great honour, thus conferred upon them, they are 
to raise their heads (Job x. 15, Zech. ii. 4), é. e. lift up 
their portals (lintels); the doors of antiquity are to open 
high and wide.* Then the question echoes back to the 
festal procession from Zion’s gates which are wont only to 
admit mighty iords: who, then (FI giving vividness to the 
question, Ges. § 122, 2), is this King of Glory; and they 
describe Him more minutely: it is the Hero-god, by whom 
Israel has wrested this Zion from the Jebusites with the 
sword, and by whom he has always been victorious in time 
past. The adjectival climactic form nyy (like 195, with 3 
instead of the 4 in ym, 2) is only found in one other 
passage, viz. Isa. xlii. 17. momdn a3 refers back to Exod. 
xv. 3. Thus then shall the gates raise their heads and the 
ancient doors lift themselves, i. e. open high and wide; and 
this is expressed here by Kal instead of Niph. (xvi to lift 
one’s self up, rise, as in Nah. i. 5, Hos. xiii. 1, Hab. i. 3), 
according to the well-known order in which recurring verses 
and refrain-like repetitions move gently onwards. The gates 
of Zion ask once more, yet now no longer hesitatingly, but 
in order to hear more in praise of the great King. It is 
now the enquiry seeking fuller information; and the heap- 
ing up of the pronouns (as in Jer. xxx. 21, cf. xlvi. 7, Esth. 
vil. 5) expresses its urgency (quis tandem, ecquisnam). The 
answer runs, “Jahve Tsebaoth, He is the King of Glory (now 
making His entry)”. M{x2y ‘nN is the proper name of Jahve 
as King, which had become His customary name in the time 


* On the Munach instead of Mctheg in iNT), vid. Baer's Accent 
system Vil. 2. 
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of the kings of Israel. mixzy is & genitive governed by ‘n; 
and, while it is otherwise found only in reference to human 
hosts, in this combination it gains, of itself, the reference 
to the angels and the stars, which are called yxy in ciii. 
21, cxlviii. 2: Jahve’s hosts consisting of celestial heroes, 
Joel ii. 11, and of stars standing on the plain of the heavens 
as it were in battle array, Isa. xl. 26, — a reference for 
which experiences and utterances like those recorded in Gen. 
xxxli. 2 sq., Deut. xxxilil. 2, Judges vy. 20, have prepared 
the way. It is, therefore, the Ruler commanding innumer- 
able and invincible super-terrestrial powers, who desires 
admission. The gates are silent and open wide; and Jahve, 
sitting enthroned above the Cherubim of the sacred Ark, 
enters into Zion. 


PSALM XXvV. 
PRAYER FOR GRACIOUS PROTECTION AND GUIDANCE 


1 x» UNTO Thee, Jahve, do I lift up my soul. 
2 = My God in Thee do I trust, let me not be ashamed, 
Let not mine enemies triumph over me. 
3 3 Yea none that wait on Thee shall be ashamed, 
They shall be ashamed who are faithless without cause. 
4 = Thy ways, Jahve, make known to me, 
Thy paths teach Thou me. 
5 — Lead me in Thy truth, and teach me; 
For Thou art the God of my salvation, 
On Thee do I hope continually. 
6 1 Remember, Jahve, Thy tender mercies and Thy loving- 
kindnesses, 
For they are ever of old. 
7m The sins of my youth and my transgressions re- 
member not, 
According to Thy mercy remember Thou me 
For Thy goodness’ sake, Jahve! 
8 © Good and upright is Jahve; 
Therefore He instructeth sinners in the right way. 
9 » He leadeth the humble in that which is right, 
And teacheth the humble His way. 


22? 
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10 > All the paths of Jahve are mercy and truth, 
To such as keep His covenant and His testimonies. 
11 5 For Thy name’s sake, Jahve, pardon my sin, 
For it is great. 
12 » What man is he that feareth Jahve? 
Him shall He teach in the way of right choice. 
13 3 His soul shall dwell in prosperity, 
And his seed shall inherit the land. 
14 dD The secret of Jahve is with them that fear Him, 
And His covenant doth He make them know. 
15 y Mine eyes are ever towards Jahve, 
For He will pluck my feet out of the net. 
16 5 Turn Thee unto me and be gracious unto me, 
For I am desolate and needy. 
17 y¥ Troubles have spread over my heart, 
Out of my distresses bring Thou me forth! 
18 5 Look upon mine affliction and my trouble, 
And forgive all my sins. 
19 - Look upon mine enemies, that they are many, 
And with cruel hatred they hate me. 
20 wv Keep my soul, and deliver me, 
Let me not be ashamed, for I trust in Thee. 
21 m Let integrity and uprightness preserve mo, 
For I hope in Thee. 
22 5 Redeem Israel, Elohim, 
Out of all his troubles. 


A question similar to the question, Who may ascend the 
mountain of Jahve? which Ps. xxiv. propounded, is thrown 
out by Ps. xxv., Who is he that feareth Jahve? in order to 
answer it in great and glorious promises. It is a calmly 
confident prayer for help against one’s foes, and for God’s 
instructing, pardoning, and leading grace. It is without 
any definite background indicating the history of the times 
in which it was composed; and also without any clearly 
marked traits of individuality. But it is one of the nine 
alphabetical Psalms of the whole collection, and the com- 
panion to Ps. xxxiv., to which it corresponds even in many 
peculiarities of the acrostic structure. For both Psalms 
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have no } strophe; they are parallel both as to sound and 
meaning in the beginnings of the », y, and the first 5 
strophes; and both Psalms, after having gone through the 
alphabet, have a 5 strophe added as the concluding one, 
whose beginning and contents are closely related. This 
homogeneousness points to one common author. We see 
nothing in the alphabetical arrangement at least, which 
even here as in Ps. ix—x. is handled very freely and not 
fully carried out, to hinder us from regarding David as 
this author. But, in connection with the general ethical 
and religious character of the Psalm, it is wanting in posi- 
tive proofs of this. In its universal character and harmony 
with the plan of redemption Ps. xxv. coincides with many 
post-exilic Psalms. It contains nothing but what is com- 
mon to the believing consciousness of the church in every 
age; nothing specifically belonging to the Old Testament 
and Israelitish, hence Theodoret says: dppdéfer padrota tots 8 
28 vav xexAnpévoy. The introits for the second and third 
Quadragesima Sundays are taken from vers. 6 and 15; hence 
these Sundays are called Reminiscere and Oculi. Paul Ger- 
hardt’s hymn “Nach dir, o Herr, verlanget mich® is & beauti- 
ful poetical rendering of this Psalm. 


Vers. 1—2. The Psalm begins, like Ps. xvi. xxiii. 
with a monostich. Ver. 2 is the 3 strophe, WON (unless 
one is disposed to read dx JD according to the position of 
the words in xxxi. 2), after the manner of the interjections 
in the tragedians, e. g. @pot, not being reckoned as 
belonging to the verse (J. D. Kohler). In need of help and 
full of longing for deliverance he raises his soul, drawn 
away from earthly desires, to Jahve (Ixxxvi. 4, cxliii. 8), 
the God who alone can grant him that which shall truly 
satisfy his need. His ego, which has the soul within itself, 
directs his soul upwards to Him whom he calls 77x, because 
in believing confidence he clings to Him and is united with 
Him. The two 5x declare what Jahve is not to allow him 
to experience, just as in xxxi. 2,18. According to xxxv. 
19, 24, xxxviii. 17, it is safer to construe % with aoy? (cf. 
xxi. 10), a8 also in xxvii. 2, xxx. 2, Mic. vii. 8, although it 
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would be possible to construe it with ‘28 (cf. cxliv. 2). In 
ver. 3 the confident expectation of the individual is gene- 
ralised. 

Ver. 3. That wherewith the praying one comforts 
himself is no peculiar personal prerogative, but the certain, 
joyous prospect of all believers: } éAntc 0d xatacydvet, Rom. 
v. 5. These are called 4p (Mp participle to Mp, just as 
727 is the participle to 737). Hope is the eye of faith 
which looks forth clear and fixedly into the future. With 
those who hope in Jahve, who do not allow themselves to 
be in any way disconcerted respecting Him, are contrasted 
those who act treacherously towards Him (cxix. 158, Aq., 
Symm., Theodot., of @xoctatodvtec), and that opr, #. e. — 
and it can only mean this — from vain and worthless 
pretexts, and therefore from wanton unconscientiousness. 

Ver. 4. Recognising the infamy of such black ingratitude, 
he prays for instruction as to the ways which he must take 
according to the precepts of God (xviii. 22). The will of 
God, it is true, lies before us in God’s written word, but 
the expounder required for the right understanding of that 
word is God Himself. He prays Him for knowledge; but 
in order to make what he knows a perfect and living real- 
ity, he still further needs the grace of God, viz. both His 
enlightening and also His guiding grace. 

Ver. 5. His truth is the lasting and self-verifying fact 
of His revelation of grace. To penetrate into this truth 
and to walk in it (xxvi. 3, lxxxvi. 11) without God, is a 
contradiction in its very self. Therefore the psalmist prays, 
as in cxix. 35, édyynodv pe év ta GAxOele cov (LXX. Cod. 
Alex.; whereas Cod. Vat. éxt thy ..., cf. John xvi. 13). He 
prays thus, for his salvation comes from Jahve, yea Jahve 
is his salvation. He does not hope for this or that, but for 
Him, all the day, 7. e. unceasingly,* for everything worth 
hoping for, everything that can satisfy the longing of the 
soul, is shut up in Him. All mercy or grace, however, 


* Hupfeld thinks the accentuation inappropriate; the first half o! 
the verse, however, really extends to ‘)v, and consists of two parts, 
of which the second is the confirmation of the first: the second half 
contains a relatively new thought. The sequence of the accents: Rebia 
magnum, Athnach, therefore fully accords with the matter. 
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which proceeds from Him, has its foundation in His com- 
passion and condescension. 

Ver. 6. The supplicatory reminiscere means, may God 
never forget to exercise His pity and grace towards him, 
which are (as the plurals imply) so rich and superabundant. 
The ground on which the prayer is based is introduced 
with °> (nam, or even quoniam). God’s compassion and 
grace are as old in their operation and efficacy as man’s 
feebleness and sin; in their counsels they are eternal, and 
therefore have also in themselves the pledge of eternal 
duration (c. 5, ciii. 17). 

Ver. 7. May Jahve not remember the faults of his youth 
(m:Nwnm), into which lust and thoughtlessness have preci- 
pitated him, nor the transgressions (D'yw®), by which even 
in maturer and more thoughtful years he has turned the 
grace of God into licentiousness and broken off his fellow- 
ship with Him (2 pws, of defection); but may He, on the 
contrary, turn His remembrance to him (? “2? @8 IN CXXxvi. 
23) in accordance with His grace or loving-kindness, which. 
mex challenges as being the form of self-attestation most 
closely corresponding to the nature of God. Memor esto 
quidem mei, observes Augustine, non secundum iram, qua ego 
dignus sum, sed secundum misericordiam tuam, quae te digna 
est. For God is 3\0, which is really equivalent to saying, 
He is @yaxy. The next distich shews that 3 is intended 
here of God’s goodness, and not, as e. g. in Neh. ix. 35, of 
His abundance of possessions. 

Ver. 8. The 3 with 7717 denotes the way, i. e. the 
right way (Job XXxi. 1); as the sphere and subject of the 
instruction, as in xxxii. 8, Prov. iv. 11, Job xxvii. 11. God 
condescends to sinners in order to teach them the way that 
leads to life, for He is qw)-310; well-doing is His delight, 
and, if His anger be not provoked (xviii. 270), He has only 
the sincerest good intention in what He does. 

Ver. 9. The shortened form of the future stands here, 
according to Ges. § 128, 2, rem., instead of the full form 
(which, viz. 77"), is perhaps meant); for the connection which 
treats of general facts, does not admit of its being taken as 
optative. The 2 (cf. ver. 5, cvii. 7, cxix. 35) denotes the 
sphere of the guidance. wbw’n is the right so far as it is 
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traversed, é. e. practised or carried out. In this course of 
right He leads the o»3y, and teaches them the way that is 
pleasing to Himself. oOvn:y is the one word for the gentle, 
mansueti, and the humble, modesti. Jerome uses these words 
alternately in ver.9a and 9b; but the poet designedly repeats 
the one word — the cardinal virtue of m3y — here with the 
preponderating notion of lowliness. Upon the self-righteous 
and self-sufficient He would be obliged to force Himself 
even against their will. He wants disciples eager to learn; 
and how richly He rewards those who guard what they have 
learnt! 

Ver. 10. The paths intended, are those which He takes 
with men in accordance with His revealed will and counsel. 
These paths are “on [loving-kindness, mercy, or grace}, for 
the salvation of men is their goal, and nox [truth], for they 
give proof at every step of the certainty of His promises. 
But only they who keep His covenant and His testimonies 
faithfully and obediently shall share in this mercy and truth. 
To the psalmist the name of Jahve, which unfolds itself in 
mercy and truth, is precious. Upon it he bases the prayer 
that follows. 

Ver. 11. The perf. consec. is attached to the 77°, which 
is, according to the sense, implied in 70¥/ 1WD?, just as in 
other instances it follows adverbial members of a clause, 
placed first for the sake of emphasis, when those members 
have reference to the future, Ges. § 126, rem. 1. Separate 
and manifold sins (ver. 7) are all comprehended in }jjy, 
which is in other instances also the collective word for the 
corruption and the guilt of sin. 3 gives the ground of the 
need and urgency of the petition. A great and multiform 
load of sin lies upon him, but the name of God, i. e. His 
nature that has become manifest in His mercy and truth, 
permits him to ask and to hope for forgiveness, not for the 
sake of anything whatever that he has done, but just for the 
sake of this name (Jer. xiv. 7, Isa. xlili. 25). How happy 
therefore is he who fears God, in this matter! 

Ver. 12. The question: guisnam est vir, which resembles 
xxxiv. 13, cvii. 43, Isa. 1. 10, is only propounded in order 
to draw attention to the person who bears the character 
described, and then to state what such an one has to expect. 
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In prose we should have a relative antecedent clause instead, 
viz. qui (quisquis) talis est qui Dominum vereatur.* The 
attributive IM2, (viam) quam eligat (cf. Isa. xlviii. 17), might 
also be referred to God: in which He takes delight (LXX.); 
but parallels like cxix. 30, 173, favour the rendering: which 
he should chose. Among all the blessings which fall to the 
lot of him who fears God, the first place is given to this, 
that God raises him above the vacillation and hesitancy of 
human opinion. 

' Ver. 13. The verb y? (i) probably equivalent to 59 
(from 5») signifies to tarry the night, to lodge. Good, i. e. 
inward and outward prosperity, is like the place where 
such an one turns in and finds shelter and protection. And 
in his posterity will be fulfilled what was promised to the 
patriarchs and to the people delivered from Egypt, viz. 
possession of the land, or as this promise runs in the New 
Testament, of the earth, Mat. v. 5 (cf. Ps. xxxvii. 11), Apoc. 
v. 10. 

Ver. 14. The LXX. renders “0, xpataiwna, as though 
it were equivalent to 10.. The reciprocal 70), ii. 2 (which 
see), leads one to the right primary signification. Starting 
from the primary meaning of the root 70,“ to be or to make 
tight, firm, compressed”, "{D signifies a being closely pressed 
together for the purpose of secret communication and con- 
verse, confidential communion or being together, lxxxix. 8, 
cxi. 1 (Symm. éptAla), then the confidential communication 
itself, lv. 15, a secret (Aquila &xéppytov, Theod. puctzprov). 
So here: He opens his mind without any reserve, speaks 
confidentially with those who fear Him; cf. the derivative 
passage Prov. iii. 32, and an example of the thing itself in 
Gen. xviii. 17. In ver. 140 the infinitive with 5, according 
to Ges. § 132, rem. 1, as in Isa. xxxviii. 20, is an expression 
for the fut. periphrast.: fedus suum notum facturus est iis; 
the position of the words is like Dan. ii. 16, 18, iv. 15. 
yn is used of the imparting of not merely intellectual, but 
experimental knowledge. Hitzig renders it differently, viz. 


* The verb ver-eri, which signifies “to guard one’s self, defend 
one’s self from anything" according to its radical notion, has nothing 
to do with NT} (N17). 
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to enlighten them. But the Hiph. is not intended to be 
used thus absolutely even in 2 Sam. vii. 21. im 2 is the 
object; it is intended of the rich and deep and glorious 
character of the covenant revelation. The poet has now 
on all sides confirmed the truth, that every good gift comes 
down from above, from the God of salvation; and he returns 
to the thought from which he started. 

Ver. 15. He who keeps his eyes constantly directed 
towards God (cxli. 8, cxxiii. 1), is continually in a praying 
mood, which cannot remain unanswered. “2M corresponds 
to &dtaAetxntws in 1 Thess. v. 17. The aim of this constant 
looking upwards to God, in this instance, is deliverance out 
of the enemy’s net. He can and will pull him out (xxxi. 
5) of the net of complicated circumstances into which he 
has been ensnared without any fault of his own. 

Ver. 16. The rendering “regard me”, so far as 5x re 
means God’s ovservant and sympathising turning to any one 
(LXX. énBréretv), corresponds to lxxxvi. 16, Lev. xxvi. 9. 
For this he longs, for men treat him as a stranger and 
refuse to have anything to do with him. “pm is the only 
one of his kind, one who has no companion, therefore the 
isolated one. The recurrence of the same sounds IN UY is 
designedly not avoided. To whom could he, the isolated 
one, pour forth his affliction, to whom could he unveil his 
inmost thoughts and feelings? to God alone! To Him he 
can bring all his complaints, to Him he can also again and 
again always make supplication. 

Ver. 17. The Hiph. 317 signifies to make broad, and 
as a transitive denominative ‘applied to the mind and heart: 
to make a broad space = to expand one’s self (cf. as to 
the idea, Lam. ii. 13, “great as the sea is thy misfortune’), 
LXX. éxArnbovbysay, perhaps originally it was é&rAatovOyoav, 
Accordingly 2:7" is admissible so far as language is con- 
cerned; but since it gives only a poor antithesis to ni it 
is to be suspected. The original text undoubtedly was 
MpwAD DAN (BAAN, as in Ixxvii. 2, or IW, ase. g. in 
2 Kings viii. 6): the straits of my heart do Thou enlarge 
(cf. cxix. 32, 2 Cor. vi. 11) and bring me out of my distresses 
(Hitzig and others). 

Vers. 18—19. The falling away of the p is made up for 
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by a double % strophe. Even the LXX. has {Se twice over. 
The seeing that is prayed for, is in both instances a seeing 
into his condition, with which is conjoined the notion of 
interposing on his behalf, though the way and manner there- 
of is left to God. 5 xtv3, with the object in the dative instead 
of the accusative (tollere peccata), signifies to bestow a tak- 
ing away, i. e. forgiveness, upon any one (synon. 5 mp). 
It is pleasing to the New Testament consciousness that God’s 
vengeance is not expressly invoked upon his enemies. »5 is 
an expansive quod as in Gen. 1.4. DOM nNiw with an attri- 
butive genitive is hatred, which springs from injustice and 
ents in injustice. 

Ver. 20. He entreats for preservation and deliverance 
from God; and that He may not permit his hope to be dis- 
appointed (wiay~>x, cf. 1 Chron. xxi. 13, instead of MAAN ORK, 
which is usual in other instances). This his hope rests in- 
deed in Him: he has taken refuge in Him and therefore He 
cannot forsake him, He cannot let him be destroyed. 

Ver. 21. Devoutness that fills the whole man, that is 
not merely half-hearted and hypocritical, is called Of; and 
uprightness that follows the will of God without any by- 
paths and forbidden ways is called qv. These two radical 
virtues (cf. Job i. 1) he desires to have as his guardians on 
his way which is perilous not only by reason of outward 
foes, but also on account of his own sinfulness. These 
custodians are not to let him pass out of their sight, lest 
he should be taken away from them (cf. xl. 12, Proy. xx. 
28). He can claim this for himself, for the cynosure of 
his hope is God, from whom proceed OM and ‘wv like good 
angels. 

Ver. 22. His experience is not singular, but the enmity 
of the world and sin bring all who belong to the people of 
God into straits just as they have him. And the need of 
the individual will not cease until the need of the whole 
undergoes a radical remedy. Hence the intercessory prayer 
of this meagre closing distich, whose connection with what 
precedes is not in this instance so close as in xxxiv. 23. It 
looks as though it was only added when Ps. xxv. came to 
be used in public worship; and the change of the name of 
God favours this view. Both Psalms close with a 5 in excess 
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of the alphabet. Perhaps the first 5 represents the z, and 
the second the 9; for xxv. 16, xxxiy. 17 follow words ending 
in a consonant, and xxv. 22, xxxiv. 23, words ending in a 
vowel. Or is it a propensity for giving a special representa- 
tion of the final letters, just as these are sometimes repre- 
sented, though not always perfectly, at the close of the 
hymns of the synagogue (pijutim) ? 


PSALM XXVI. 


THE LONGING OF ONE WHO IS PERSECUTED INNOCENTLY, 


10 


il 


TO GIVE THANKS TO GOD IN HIS HOUSE. 


VINDICATE my cause, Jahve, for I have walkee in 
mine integrity, 

And in Jahve have I trusted without wavering. 

Prove me, Jahve, and try me, 

Purify my reins and my heart. 

For Thy loving-kindness is before mine eyes, 

And I walk in Thy truth. 


I have not sat with vain persons, 

And with dissemblers I have no intercourse. 
I hate the congregation of the wicked, 

And I sit not with the ungodly. 


I will wash my hands in innocency, 

And I desire to compass Thine altar, Jahve, 

That I may join in with the voice of thanksgiving, 
And tell of all Thy wondrous works. 

Jahve, I love the habitation of Thy house, 

And the place where Thy glory dwelleth. 


Gather not my soul with sinners, 

Nor my life with men of blood, 

In whose hands is infamy, 

And whose right hand is full of bribery: 
I, however, do walk in mine integrity -- - 
Deliver me and be gracious unto me! 
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12 My foot is come to stand in a wide plain, 
In the choirs of the congregation will I praise Jahve. 


Ps. xxv. and xxvi. are bound together by similarity of 
thought and expression. In the former as in this Psalm, 
we find the writer’s testimony to his trust in God (mmo, 
xxv. 2, xxvi. 1); there as here, the cry coming forth from 
a distressed condition for deliverance (M78, xxv. 22, xxvi. 
11), and for some manifestation of mercy (33M xxvi. 11, 
xxv. 16); and in the midst of these, other prominent points 
of contact (xxvi. 11, xxv. 21; xxvi. 3., xxv.5). These are 
grounds sufficient for placing these two Psalms close 
together. But in Ps. xxvi. there is wanting the self-accusa- 
tion that goes hand in hand with the self-attestation of 
piety, that confession of sin which so closely corresponds 
to the New Testament consciousness (vid. supra p. 72), 
which is thrice repeated in Ps. xxv. The harshness of the 
contrast in which the psalmist stands to his enemies, whose 
character is here more minutely described, does not admit 
of the introduction of such a lament concerning himself. 
The description applies well to the Absolomites. They are 
hypocrites, who, now that they have agreed together in their 
faithless and bloodly counsel, have thrown off their dis- 
guise and are won over by bribery to their new master; for 
Absolom had stolen the hearts of the men of Israel, 2 Sam. 
xv. 6. David at that time would not take the Ark with him 
in his flight, but said: If I shall find favour in the eyes of 
Jahve, He will bring me back, and grant me to see both it 
and His habitation, 2 Sam. xv. 25. The love for the house 
of God, which is expressed herein, is also the very heart 
of this Psalm. 


Vers. 1—3. The poet, as one who is persecuted, prays 
for the vindication of his rights and for rescue; and bases 
this petition upon the relation in which he stands to God. 
OEY, as in vil. 9, xxxv. 24, cf. xliii. 1. OF (synon. ODM, 
which, however, does not take any suffix) is, according to 
Gen. xx. 5 sq., 1 Kings xxii. 34, perfect freedom from all 
sinful intent, purity of character, pureness, guilelessness 
(duaxio, &dx).6tys). Upon the fact, that he has walked in a 
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harmless mind, without cherishing or provoking enmity, 
and trusted unwaveringly (ayox x5, an adverbial circum- 
stantial clause, cf. xxi. 8) in Jahve, he bases the petition 
for the proving of his injured right. He does not self- 
righteously hold himself to be morally perfect, he appeals 
only to the fundamental tendency of his inmost nature, which 
is turned towards God and to Him only. Ver. 2 also is 
not so much a challenge for God to satisfy Himself of his 
innocence, as rather a request to prove the state of his 
mind, and, if it be not as it appears to his consciousness, 
to make this clear to him (cxxxix. 23 sq). }M2 1s not used in 
this passage of proving by trouble, but by a penetrating 
glance into the inmost nature (xi. 5, xvii. 3). MO), not in 
the sense of xetpaCev, but of Soxpaterv. Ay, to melt down, 
i.e. by the agency of fire, the precious metal, and separate 
the dross (xii. 7, lxvi. 10). The Chethib is not to be read 
mpmy (which would be in contradiction to the request), but 
MEM, as it is out of pause also in Isa. xxxii. 11, cf. Judges 
ix. 8, 12, 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. The reins are the seat of the 
emotions, the heart is the very centre of the life of the mind 
and soul. 

Ver. 3 tells how confidently and cheerfully he would 
set himself in the light of God. God’s grace or loving- 
kindness is the mark on which his eye is fixed, the desire 
of his eye, and he walks in God’s truth. “0m is the divine 
love, condescending to His creatures, and more especially to 
sinners (xxv. 7), in unmerited kindness; Max is the truth 
with which God adheres to and carries out the determi- 
nation of His love and the word of His promise. This lov- 
ingkindness of God has been always hitherto the model 
of his life, this truth of God the determining line and the 
boundary of his walk. 

Vers. 4—5. He still further bases his petition upon his 
comportment towards the men of this world; how he has 
always observed a certain line of conduct and continues still 
to keep to it. With ver. 4a compare Jer. xv. 17. mw omn 
(Job xi. 11, cf. xxxi. 5, where the parallel word is mot) 
are ‘not-real, » unreal men, but in a deeper stronger sense 
than we are accustomed to use this word. Nw (= xiv’, from 
xiw) is aridity, hollowness, worthlessness, and therefore 
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badness (sm) of disposition; the chaotic void of alienation 


from God; untruth white-washed over with the lie of dissi- 
mulation (xii. 3), and therefore nothingness: it is the very 
opposite of being filled with the fulness of God and with 
that which is good, which is the morally real (its synonym 
18 WX, €. g. Job xxii. 15). ony , the veiled, are those who 
know how to keep their worthlessness and their mischie- 
vous designs secret and to mask them by hypocrisy; post- 
biblical o yay, dyed (cf. avordxpitos, Luther “ungefarbt”, 
undyed). (MX) OY xj3, to go in with any one, is a short 
expression for: to go in and out with, 7. e. to have inter- 
course with him, as in Prov. xxii. 24, cf. Gen. xxiii. 10. 
yy72 (from yy ) is the name for one who plots that which is 
evil and puts it into execution. On yw see i. 1. 


Vers. 6—8. The poet supports his petition by declar- 
irg his motive to be his love for the sanctuary of God, 
from which he is now far removed, without any fault of 
his own. The coloured future Mmasty), distinct from M320N) 
(vid. on ili. 6 and lxxiii. 16), can only mean, in this passage, 
et ambiam, and not et ambibam as it does in a different con- 
nection (Isa. xlili. 26, cf. Judges vi. 9); it is the emotional 
continuation (cf. xxvii. 6, Cant. vii. 12, Isa. i. 24, v. 19, and 
frequently) of the plain and uncoloured expression ym. 
He wishes to wash his hands in innocence (3 of the state 
that is meant to be attested by the action), and ‘compass 
(lix.7) the altar of Jahve. That which is elsswhere a symbolic 
act (Deut. xxi. 6, cf. Mat. xxvii. 24), is in this instance only 
a rhetorical figure made use’ of to confess his consciousness of 
innocence; and it naturally assumes this form (cf. Ixxiii. 13) 
from the idea of the priest washing his hands preparatory 
to the service of the altar (Exod. xxxii. 20 sq.) being asso- 
ciated with the idea of the altar. And, in general, the 
expression of vers. 6 sq. takes a priestly form, without 
exceeding that which the ritual admits of, by virtue of the 
consciousness of being themselves priests which appertained 
even to the Israelitish laity (Exod. xix. 16). For 220 can 
be used even of half encompassing as it were like a semi- 
circle (Gen. ii. 11, Num. xxi. 4), no matter whether it be 
in the immediate vicinity of, or at a prescribed distance 
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from, the central point. ynv/) is a syncopated and defect- 
ively written Hiph., for pow, like sn, Isa. xxiii. 11. 

Instead of Ain % your, “to cause the voice of thanksgiving 
to be heard”, since ynwn is used absolutely (1 Chron. xv. 
19, 2 Chron. v. 13) and the object is conceived of as the 
instrument of the act (Ges. § 138, 1, rem. 3), it is “in order 
to strike in with the voice of thanksgiving”. In the expres- 
sion “all Thy wondrous works” is included the latest of 
these, to which the voice of thanksgiving especially refers, 
viz. the bringing of him home from the exile he had suffer- 
ed from Absolom. Longing to be back again he longs most 
of all for the gorgeous services in the house of his God, 
which are performed around the altar of the outer court; 
for he loves the habitation of the house of God, the place, 
where His doxa, — revealed on earth, and in fact revealed 
in grace, — has taken up its abode. {yr does not mean 
refuge, shelter (Hupfeld), — for although it may obtain 
this meaning from the context, it has nothing whatever to . 
do with ,le, med. Wan, in the signification to help (whence 
matin, matine, madne, help, assistance, succour or support), 
— but place, dwelling, habitation, like the Arabic madn, 
which the Kamus explains by menzil, a place to settle down 


in, and explains etymologically by asl ste , i. e. “a 
spot on which the eye rests as an object of sight”; for in 
the Arabic madn is traced back to ..,le med. Je, as is seen 
from the phrase hum minka bi-madnin, i. e. they are from 
thee on a point of sight (= on a spot where thou canst see 
them from the spot on which thou standest). The signifi- 
cation place, sojourn, abode (Targ. 779) 1s undoubted ; the 
primary meaning of the root is, however, questionable. 
Vers. 9—11. It is now, for the first time, that the 
petition compressed into the one word  }05w (ver. 1) is 
divided out. He prays (as in xxviii. 3), that God may not 
connect him in one common lot with those whose fellow- 
ship of sentiment and conduct he has always shunned. 
On wx, as in v. 7, cf. avOpwror aipatwy, Sir, xxxi. 25. 
Elsewhere neat signifies purpose, and more particularly in a 
bad sense; but in this passage it means infamy, and not 
unnatural unchastity, to which O73 is inappropriate, but 
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scum of whatever is vicious in general: they are [ull of 
cunning and roguery, and their right hand, which ought to 
uphold the right — David has the lords of his people in his 
eye — is filled (med, not 7X2n) with accursed (Deut. xxvii. 
25) bribery to the condemnation of the innocent. He, on 
the contrary, now, as he always has done, walks in his 
uprightness, so that now he can with all the more joyful 
conscience intreat God to interpose judicially in his behalf. 

Ver. 12. The epilogue. The prayer is changed into 
rejoicing which is certain of the answer that shall be given. 
Hitherto shut in, as it were,.in deep trackless gorges, he 
even now feels himself to be standing {w*n2,* upon a pleas- 
ant plain commanding a wide range of vision (cf. 2793, 
xxxi. 9), and now blends his grateful praise of God with the 
song of the worshipping congregation, $np (LXX. év axxAyol- 
arc), and its full-voiced choirs. 


PSALM XXVII. 
TAKING HEART IN GOD, THE ALL-RECOMPENSING ONS, 


1 JAHVE is my light and my salvation, 
whom shall I fear? 
Jahve is the defence of my life, 
of whom shall I be afraid? 
2 When the wicked come against me, 
to eat up my flesh, 
My oppressors and my enemies to me — 
they have stumbled and fallen. 
8 Though a host should encamp against me, 
my heart shall not fear, 
Though war should rise up against me, 
in spite of it I will be confident. 


eee 


* The first labial of the combination D3, 53. when the preceding 
word ends with a vowel and the two words are closely connected, 
receives the Dagesk contrary to the general rule; on this orthophonic 


Dag. lene, vid. Luth. Zeitschr., 1863, 8. 414. 
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4 One thing have I asked of Jahve, 
that do I desire: 
That I may dwell in the house of Jahve 
all the days of my life, 
To behold the graciousness of Jahve, 
and to meditate in His temple. 
& For He concealeth me in His pavilion 
in the day of evil, 
He hideth me in the shelter of His tabernacle, 
Upon a rock doth He raise me up. 
6 Thus then shall my head be exalted above 
mine enemies round about me, 
And I will offer in His tabernacle sacrifices 
of thankful joy. 
I will sing and play the harp to Jahve. 


7 Hear, Jahve, when I cry aloud; be gracious unto 
me and answer me. 
8 To Thee saith my heart: Seek ye My face — 
This Thy face, Jahve, will I seek. 


9 fide not Thy face from me, 
Put not Thy servant away in anger; 
Thou art my help, cast me not away, 
And forsake me not, O God of my salvation. 
10 For my father and mother have forsaken me, 
But Jahve taketh me up. 


11 Teach me, Jahve, Thy way, 
And lead me in an even path because of my liers 
in wait. 
12 Give me not over into the will of mine oppressors, 
For false witnesses rise up against me and such as 
breathe out violence. 


13 Did I not believe to see Jahve’s goodness in the land 
of the living — ! 
14 Hope in Jahve, 
Be of good courage, and let thine heart be strong, 
And hope in Jahve. 
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The same longing after Zion meets us sounding forth 
from this as from the preceding Psalm. To remain his 
whole life long in the vicinity of the house of God, is here 
his only prayer; and that, rescued from his enemies, he shall 
there offer sacrifices of thanksgiving, is his confident expecta- 
tion. The 527 of God, the King, is at present only a 5mx 
which, however, on account of Him who sits enthroned 
therein, may just as much be called on as the =n which 
Ezekiel beheld in remembrance of the Mosaic tabernacle, 
Sax, Ezek. xli. 1. Cut off from the sanctuary, the poet is 
himself threatened on all sides by the dangers of war; but 
he is just as courageous in God as in iii. 7, where the battle 
is already going on: “J do not fear the myriads of people, 
who are encamped against me." The situation, therefore, 
resembles that of David during the time of Absolom. But 
this holds good only of the first half, vers. 1—6. In the 
second half, ver. 10 is not in favour of its being composed 
by David. In fact the two halves are very unlike one 
another. They form a hysteron-proteron, inasmuch as the 
fides triumphans of the first part changes into fides supplex 
in the second, and with the beginning of the déyor¢ in ver. 7, 
the style becomes heavy and awkward, the strophic arrange- 
ment obscure, and even the boundaries of the lines of 
the verses uncertain; so that one is tempted to regard vers. 
7—14 as the appendage of another writer. The compiler, 
however, must have had the Psalm before him exactly as 
we now have it; for the grounds for his placing it to follow 
Ps. xxvi. are to be found in both portions, cf. ver. 7 with 
xxvil. 11; ver. 11 with xxvi. 12. 


Vers. 1—3. In this first strophe is expressed the bold 
confidence of faith. It is a hexastich in the cesural schema. 
Let darkness break in upon him, the darkness of night, of 
trouble, and of spiritual conflict, yet Jahve is his Light, 
and if he is in Him, he is in the light and there shines upon 
him a sun, that sets not and knows no eclipse. This sub- 
lime, infinitely profound name for God, “1x, is found only 
in this passage; and there is only one other expression that 
can be compared with it, viz. ]7§N NB in Isa. lx. 1; ef. 
pais 2AyAvba, John xii. 46. yw does not stand beside “1x 

23¢ 
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as an unfigurative, side by side with a figurative expression; 
for the statement that God is light, is not a metaphor. 
David calls Him his “salvation” in regard to everything that 
oppresses him, and the “stronghold (Ny from ny, with an 
unchangeable a) of his life” in regard to everything that 
exposes him to peril. In Jahve he conquers far and wide; in 
Him his life is hidden as it were behind a fortress built upon 
@ rock (xxxi. 3). When to the wicked who come upon him in 
a hostile way (Sy 27p differing from ON 2}2), he attributes the 
intention of devouring his flesh, they are conceived of as wild 
beasts. To eat up any one’s flesh signifies, even in Job xix. 22, 
the same as to pursue any one by evil speaking (in Aramaic 
by slander, back-biting) to his destruction. In 3">pa the Shebd 
of the only faintly closed syllable is raised to a Chateph, as 
in DW), xxxi. 12, 5$xw>, and the like. The °} of +5 17% may, 
as also in xxv. 2 (cf. cxliv. 2), be regarded as giving inten- 
sity to the notion of special, personal enmity; but a mere 
repetition of the subject (the enemy) without the repetition 
of their hostile purpose would be tame in the parallel 
member of the verse: ‘5 is a variation of the preceding ‘Sy, 
as in Lam. iii. 60 sq. In the apodosis 15) wD non the 
overthrow of the enemy is regarded beforehand as an 
accomplished fact. The holy boldness and imperturbable 
repose are expressed in ver. 3 in the very rhythm. The 
thesis or downward movement in ver. 3a ig spondaic: he 
does not allow himself to be disturbed; the thesis in ver. 3b 
is iambic: he can be bold. The rendering of Hitzig (as of 
Rashi): “in this do I trust, viz. that Jahve is my light, &c.,” 
is erroneous. Such might be the interpretation, if 13x NNI2 
mia closed ver. 2; but it cannot refer back over ver. 2 to 
ver. 1; and why should the poet have expressed himself 
thus materially, instead of saying my72? The fact of the 
case is this, Mu)2 signifies even by itself “of good courage”, 
e.g. Prov. xi. 15; and MANid “in spite of this” (Coccejus: hoc 
non obstante), Lev. xxvi. 27, cf. Ps. xxviii. 32, begins the apo- 
dosis, at the head of which we expect to find an adversative 
conjunction. 

Vers. 4—5. There is only one thing, that he desires, 
although he also has besides full satisfaction in Jahve in 
the midst of strangers and in trouble. The future is used 
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side by side with the perfect in ver. 4a, in order to express 
an ardent longing which extends out of the past into the 
future, and therefore runs through his whole life. The one 
thing sought is unfolded in )y ‘Maw. A life-long dwelling 
in the house of Jahve, that is to say intimate spiritual inter- 
course with the God, who has His dwelling (m2), His palace 
(527) in the holy tent, is the one desire of David’s heart, in 
order that he may behold and feast upon (271 of a clinging, 
lingering, chained gaze, and consequently a more signifi- 
cant form of expression than mim with an accusative, Ixiii. 
3) ‘A cys (xc. 17), the pleasantness (or gracefulness) of 
Jahve, i. e. His revelation, full of grace, which is there 
visible to the eye of the spirit. The interpretation which 
regards amenitas as being equivalent to amenus cultus takes 
hold of the idea from the wrong side. The assertion that 
2 pa is intended as a synonym of 3 min of a pleased and 
lingering contemplation (Hupf., Hitz. ); is contrary to the 
meaning of the verb, which signifies “to examine (with , to 
seek or spie about after anything, Lev. xiii. 36), to reflect on, 
or consider” ; even the post-biblical signification to visit, more 
especially the sick (whence O°9h )p3), comes from the pri- 
mary meaning investigare. An appropriate sense may be 
obtained in the present instance by regarding it as a deno- 
minative from 9p and rendering it as Dunash and Rashi 
have done, “and to appear early in His temple”; but it is 
unnecessary to depart from the general usage of the lan- 
guage. Hengstenberg rightly retains the signification “to 
meditate on”. foN2 is a designation of the place conse- 
crated to devotion, and “p2? i is meant to refer to contem- 
plative meditation that ee itself in God who is there 
manifest. In ver. 5 David bases the justification of his 
desire upon that which the sanctuary of God is to him; the 
futures affirm what Jahve will provide for him in His sanc- 
tuary. It is a refuge in which he may hide himself, where 
Jahve takes good care of him who takes refuge therein 
from the storms of trouble that rage outside: there he is 
far removed from all dangers, he is lifted high above them 
and his feet are upon rocky ground. The Chethib may be 
read M302, as in xxxi. 21 and with Ewald § 257,d; but, in 
this passage, with nk alternates 36, which takes the place 
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of M20 in the poetic style (Ixxvi. 3, Lam. ii. 6), pougn it 
does not do so by itself, but always. with a suffix.* 

Ver. 6. With mmyi the poet predicts inferentially (cf. 
ii. 10) the fulfilment of what he fervently desires, the gua- 
rantee of which lies in his very longing itself. myinm on3 
do not mean sacrifices in connection with which the trum- 
pets are blown by the priests; for this was only the case in 
connection with the sacrifices of the whole congregation 
(Num. x. 10), not with those of individuals. MyAnm is a 
synonym of 771M, xxvi. 7; and Fy no! is a stronger form 
of expression for mn 1 (cvil. 22), @. é. (cf. pay M31, iv. 6, 
li. 21) sacrifices of jubilant thanksgiving: he will offer sacri- 
fices in which his gratitude plays a prominent part, and will 
sing songs of thanksgiving, accompanied by the playing of 
stringed instruments, to his Deliverer, who has again and so 
gloriously verified His promises. 

Vers. 7—8. Vows of thanksgiving on the assumption 
of the answering of the prayer and the fulfilment of the 
thing supplicated, are very common at the close of Psalms. 
But in this Psalm the prayer is only just beginning at this 
stage. The transition is brought about by the preceding 
conception of the danger that threatens him from the side 
of his foes who are round about him. The reality, which, 
in the first part, is overcome and surmounted by his faith, 
makes itself consciously felt here. It is not to be rendered, 
as has been done by the Vulgate, Eraudi Domine vocem qua 
clamavi (rather, clamo) ad te (the introit of the Dominica 
exspectationis in the interval of preparation between Ascen-. 
sion and Pentecost). ypu has Dechi, and accordingly “Ip 
NPN, voce mea (as in iil. 5) clamo, is an adverbial clause 
equivalent to voce mea clamante me. In ver. 8 7? cannot 


* Just in like manner they say in poetic style ATS, cxrxii. 15, 
rid=, Prov. vil. 8; FID, Job xi. 9; ma, Zech. iv. 2; and perhaps even 
MY}, Gen. xl. 10; for ANTS, ANIE, ANID, ANPI, and FINI; as, im 
general, shorter forms are sometimes found in the inflexion, which do 
not occur in the corresponding principal form, e.g. OW, xlix. 15, for 
DNS; OD, lv. 16, for OND; ODS, Job v. 13, for ONO) 3: 
oan? » Hos. xiii, 2, for on32n3; Ons; Neh. v. 14, for DINE: of. 
Hitzig ei Hos. xiii. 2, and Battcher’s Neue Aehrenlese, No. 693, 
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possibly be so rendered that 5 is treated as Lamed auctoris 
(Dathe, Olshausen): Thine, saith my heart, is (the utter- 
ance:) seek ye my face. The declaration is opposed to this 
sense, thus artificially put upon it. “x 99 are undoubtedly 
to be construed together; and what the heart says to Jahve 
is not: Seek ye my face, but by reason of this, and as its 
echo (Calvin: velut Deo succinens): I will therefore seek Thy 
face. Just as in Job xlii. 3, a personal inference is drawn 
from a directly quoted saying of God. In the periodic style 
it would be necessary to transpose 1.5 wp2 thus: since 
Thou hast permitted and exhorted us, or in accordance with 
Thy persuasive invitation, that we should seek Thy face, I 
do seek Thy face (Hupfeld). There is no retrospective refer- 
ence to any particular passage in the Tora, such as Deut. 
iv. 29. The prayer is not based upon any single passage of 
Scripture, but upon God’s commands and promises in 
general. 

Vers. 9—10. The requests are now poured forth with 
all the greater freedom and importunity, that God may be 
willing to be entreated and invoked. The Hiph. m7 signi- 
fies in this passage standing by itself (cf. Job xxiv. 4): to 
push aside. The clause nm ‘Ny does not say: be Thou 
my help (which is impossible on syntactical grounds), nor 
is it to be taken relatively: Thou who wast my help (for 
which there is no ground in what precedes); but on the 
contrary the pret. gives the ground of the request that 
follows ‘Thou art my help (lit. Thou has become, or hast 
ever been) — cast me, then, not away”, and it is, moreover, 
accented accordingly. Ver. 10, as we have already observed, 
does not sound as though it came from the lips of David, 
of whom it is only said during the time of his persecution 
by Saul, that at that time he was obliged to part from his 
parents, 1 Sam. xxii. 3 sq. The words certainly might be 
David’s, if ver. 10@ would admit of being taken hypotheti- 
cally, as is done by Ewald, § 362,b: should my father and 
my mother forsake me, yet Jahve will &c. But the entréa- 
ty “forsake me not” is naturally followed by the reason: 
for my father and my mother have forsaken me; and just 
as naturally does the consolation: but Jahve will take me 
up, prepare the way for the entreaties which begin anew in 
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ver. 11. Whereas, if > is taken hypothetically, ver. 11 stands 
disconnectedly in the midst of the surrounding requests. 
On »6ON? cf. Josh. xx. 4. 

Vers. 11—12. He is now wandering about like a hunted 
deer; but God is able to guide him so that he may escape 
all dangers. And this is what he prays for. As in cxliii. 
10, "wD is used in an ethical sense; and differs in this 
respect from its use in xxvi. 12. On oy, see the primary 
passage v. 9, of which this is an echo. Wily spies dodge his 
every step and would gladly see what they have invented 
against him and wished for him, realised. Should he enter 
the way of sin leading to destruction, it would tend to the 
dishonour of God, just as on the contrary it is a matter of 
honour with God not to let His servant fall. Hence he 
prays to be led in the way of God, for a oneness of his 
own will with the divine renders a man inaccessible [toevil]. 
wv’), ver. 12, is used, as in xvii. 9, and in the similar passage, 
which is genuinely Davidic, xli. 3, in the signification pas- 
sion or strong desire; because the soul, in its natural state, 
is selfishness and inordinate desire. m5) is @ collateral 
form of m5); they are both adjectives formed from the 
future of the verb mb (like 33, 3°): accustomed to breathe 
out (exhale), ¢.e. either to express, or to snort, breathe forth 
(cf. nvetvy, or éunvetvy pdvov and gévod, Guuov, and the like, 
Acts ix. 1). In both Hitzig sees participles of m5: (Jer. iv. 
31); but x. 5 and Hab. ii. 3 lead back to me (m5); and 
Hupfeld rightly recognises such nouns formed from futures 
to be, according to their original source, circumlocutions of 
the participle after the manner of an elliptical relative clause 


(the Riv of the Arabic syntax), and explains O13 m5?, to- 


gether with Opn m5, from the verbal construction which 
still continues in force. 

Vers. 13—14. Self-encouragement to firmer confidence 
of faith. Joined to ver. 12 (Aben-Ezra, Kimchi), ver. 13 
trails badly after it. We must, with Geier, Dachselt, and 
others, suppose that the apodosis is wanting to the protasis 
with its x5: pointed with three points above,* and four 


* The? has not any point above it, because it might be easily mis- 
taken for a Cholem, vid. Baer’s Psalferium p. 130. 
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below, according to the Masora (cf. B. Berachoth 4a), but 
a word which is indispensably necessary, and is even attested 
by the LXX. (éavt¥) and the Targum (although not by any 
other of the ancient versions); cf. the protasis with 9, which 
has no apodosis, in Gen. 1. 15, and the apodoses with » after 
95 in Gen. xxxi. 42, xliii. 10, 1. Sam. xxxv. 34, 2 Sam. ii. 27 
(also Num. xxii. 33, where x = ND ON = 5), which are 
likewise to be explained per aposiopesin. The perfect after 
rnd nd) has sometimes the sense of & plusquamperfectum 
(as in Gen. xliil. 10, nisi cunctati essemus), and sometimes 
the sense of an imperfect, as in the present passage (cf. Deut. 
Xxxli. 29, si saperent). The poet does not speak of a faith 
that he once had, a past faith, but, in regard to the danger 
that is even now abiding and present, of the faith he now 
has, a present faith. The apodosis ought to run something 
like this (cxix. 92, xciv. 17): did I not believe, were not 
confidence preserved to me... then (t& or 1%") I should 
perish; or: then I had suddenly perished. But he has such 
faith, and he accordingly in ver. 14 encourages himself to 
go on cheerfully waiting and hoping; he speaks to himself, 
it is, as it were, the believing half of his soul addressing the 
despondent and weaker half. Instead of yox: (Deut.xxxi. 7) 


the expression is, as in xxxi. 25, 43> yon), let thy heart be 
strong, let it give proof of strength. The rendering “May 
He (Jahve) strengthen thy heart” would require yon’; but 
YONT), a8 e.g. Ir] xxv. 17, belongs to the transitive denomina- 
tives applying to the mind or spirit, in which the Hebrew is 
by no means poor, and in which the Arabic is especially rich. 


PSALM XXVIII. 
CRY FOR HELP AND THANKSGIVING, IN A TIME OF REBELLION. 


1 TO Thee, O Jahve, do I cry; 
My Rock, remain not deaf to me, 
Lest, if Thou be silent to me, I be like them that go down 
to the pit. ” 
2 Hear the voice of my supplication, when I cry unto Thee, 
When I lift up my hands to Thy holy sanctuary. 
8 Carry me not away with the ungodly and with the workers 
of iniquity, 
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Who speak peace with their neigbbours, 
While evil is in their hearts. 


4 Give to them according to their work and the wickedness 
of their deeds; 
According to the work of their hands give to them, 
Requite them what they have done! 


5 For they regard not the doings of Jahve, 
Nor the work of His hands — 
He shall pull them down, not build them up. 


G Blessed be Jahve, 
Because He hath heard my loud supplication! 
7 Jahve is my defence and my shield, 
In Him my heart trusted and I was helped — 
Therefore my heart exulteth, and with my song do | 
praise Him. 
8 Jahve is a defence to them, 
And the saving defence of His anointed one is He. 
9 O help Thy people 
And bless Thy heritage, 
And feed them, and bear them up for ever! 


To Ps. xxvi. and xxvii. a third Psalm is here added, 
belonging to the time of the persecution by Absolom. In this 
Psalm, also, the drawing towards the sanctuary of God 
cannot be lost sight of; and in addition thereto we have the 
intercession of the anointed one, when personally imperilled, 
on behalf of the people who are equally in need of help, — 
an intercession which can only be rightly estimated in con- 
nection with the circumstances of that time. Like Ps. xxvii. 
this, its neighbour, also divides into two parts; these parts, 
however, though their lines are of a different order, never- 
theless bear a similar poetic impress. Both are composed 
of verses consisting of two and three lines. There are 
many points of contact between this Psalm and Ps. xxvii.; 
e.g. in the epithet applied to God, nyc; but compare also 
ver. 3 with xxvi. 9; ver. 2 with xxxi. 23; ver. 9 with xxix. 11. 
The echoes of this Psalm in Isaiah are very many, and also 
in Jeremiah. 
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Vers. 1—5. This first half of the Psalm (vers. 1-—5) is 
supplicatory. The preposition yin connection with the verbs 
wan, to be deaf, dumb, and nwn, to keep silence, is a pregnant 
form of expression denoting an aversion or turning away 
which does not deign to give the suppliant an answer. Jahve 
is his Wy, his ground of confidence; but if He continues thus 
to keep silence, then he who confides in Him will become 
like those who are going down (xxii. 30), or are gone down 
(Isa. xiv. 19) to the pit. The participle of the past answers 
better to the situation of one already on the brink of the 
abyss. In the double sentence with }®, the chief accent falls 
upon the second clause, for which the first only paratactical- 
ly opens up the way (cf. Isa. v. 4, xii. 1); in Latin it would 
be ne, te mihi non respondente, similis iam. Olshausen, and 
Baur with him, believes that because *m>w/0y, has not the 
accent on the ultima as being perf. consec., it must be inter- 
preted according to the accentuation thus, “in order that 
Thou mayst no longer keep silence, whilst I am already be- 
come like..” But this ought to be 5vin) 12x), or at least 
mow NI. And if ‘mbwnn were to be taken as a real per- 
fect, it would then rather have to be rendered “and I should 
then be like.” But, notwithstanding m5v/n)) is Milel, it is 
still perf. consecutivum (“and I am become like”); for if, in 
a sentence of more than one member following upon }5, the 
fut., as is usually the case (vid. on xxxvili. 17), goes over 
into the perf., then the latter, in most instances, has the 
tone of the perf. consec. (Deut. iv. 19, Judges xviii. 25, Prov. 
v. 9—12, Mal. iii. 24), but not always. The penultima- 
accentuation is necessarily retained in connection with the 
two great pausal accents, Silluk and Athnach, Deut. viii. 12, 
Prov. xxx. 9; in this passage in connection with Rebia 
mugrash, Just as we may say, in general, the per/. consec. 
sometimes retains its penultima-accentuation in conncction 
with distinctives instead of being accented on the ultima; 
¢. g. in connection with Rebia mugrash, Prov. xxx. 9; with 
Rebia, xix. 14 (cf. Prov. xxx. 9 with Ezek. xiv. 17); 
with Zakeph. 1 Sam. xxix. 8; and even with Ziphcha Obad. 
ver. 10, Joel iv. 21. The national grammarians are ignorant 
of any law on this subject.* 


* Aben-Ezra (Moznqjim 366) explains the perfect accented cn the 
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The point towards which the psalmist stretches forth his 
hands in prayer is Jahve’s holy 37. Such is the word 
(after the form rn, ND, pty) used only in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles, with the exception of this passage, to 
denote the Holy of Holies, not as being xypypatiotyprov 
(Aquila and Symmachus), or AaAyntipiov, oraculum (Jerome), 
as it were, Jahve’s audience chamber (Hengstenberg) — a 
meaning that is not in accordance with the formation of the 
word,— but as the hinder part of the tent, from 939, Arabic 
dabara, to be behind, whence dubr (Talmudic  2)5), that 
which is behind (opp. kubl, kibal, that which is in the front), 
cf. Jesurun p. 87 sq. In vers. 3, 4 the prayer is expanded. 
"w/ (instead of which we find AON in xxvi. 9), to draw any 
one down forcibly to destruction, or to drag him to the 
place of judgment, Ezek. xxxii. 20. cf. x. 9, Job. xxiv. 22. 
The delineation of the ungodly David borrows from his 
actual foes. Should he succumb to them, then his fate 
would be like that which awaits them, to whom he is con- 
scious that he is radically unlike. He therefore prays that 
God’s recompensing justice may anticipate him, #. e. that 
He may requite them according to their desert, before he 
succumbs, to whom they have feigned oy, a good under- 
standing, or being on good terms, whereas they cherished 
in their heart the Ty that is now unmasked (cf. Jer. ix. 7). 
inj, used of an official adjudication, asin Hos. ix. 14, Jer. 
xxxiil. 19. The epanaphora of ond-]n is like xxvii. 14.* The 
phrase 53 >wm (O5w), which occurs frequently in the 
prophets, signifies to recompense or repay to any one his 
accomplishing, his manifestation, that is to say, what he has 
done and merited; the thoughts and expression call to mind 
more particularly Isa. 111. 8—11, 1.16. The right to pray 
for recompense (vengeance) 1s grounded, in ver. 5, upon 
their blindness to God’s just and merciful rule as it is to be 
seen in human history (cf. Isa. v. 12, xxii. 11). The contrast 
of 722 and oN, to pull down (with a personal object, as in 


penult.in Prov. xxx. 9 from the conformity of sound, and Kimchi (Mich- 
fol Gb) simply records the phenomenon. 

* This repetition, at the end, of a significant word that has been 
used at the beginning of a verse, is a favourite custom of Isaiah's 
(Comment. S. 387; transl, ii, 134). 
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Exod. xv. 7), is like Jeremiah’s style (ch. xlii. 10, cf. i. 10, 
XViii. 9, and frequently, Sir. xlix. 7). In ver. 5a, the pro- 
minent thought in David’s mind is, that they shamefully fail 
to recognise how gloriously and graciously God has again 
and again acknowledged him as His anointed one. He has 
(2 Sam. vii.) received the promise, that God would build him 
a house, i.e. grant perpetual continuance to his kingship. 
The Absolomites are in the act of rebellion against this 
divine appointment. Hence they shall experience the very 
reverse of the divine promise given to David: Jahve will 
pull them down and not build them up, He will destroy, at 
its very commencement, this dynasty set up in opposition 
to God. 

Vers. 6—9. The first half of the Psalm prayed for 
deliverance and for judgment; this second half gives thanks 
for both. If the poet wrote the Psalm at one sitting then 
at this point the certainty of being answered dawns upon 
him. But it is even possible that he added this second part 
later on, as a memorial of the answer he experienced to 
his prayer (Hitzig, Ewald). It sounds, at all events, like 
the record of something that has actually taken place. 
Jahve is his defence and shield. The conjoined perfects in 
ver. 7b. denote that which is closely united in actual reali- 
sation; and in the /ut.consec., as is frequently the case, e.g. 
in Job. xiv. 2, the historical signification retreats into the 
background before the more essential idea of that which 
has been produced. In Wi, the song is conceived as the 
spring whence the mjaim bubble forth; and instead of 137% we 
have the more impressive form 375Nx , as in xlv. 18, cxvi. 6, 
1 Sam. xvii. 47, the syncope being omitted. From suffering 
(Zeid) springs song (Lied), and from song springs the praise 
(Lob) of Him, who has “turned” the suffering, just as it is at- 
tuned in vers. 6 and 8.*The adtoi, who are intended by 05 in 
ver. 8a, are those of Israel, as in xii. 8, Isa. xxxiii. 2 
(Hitzig). The LXX. (xpataiwpa tod Aaod adtod) reads joy, 
as in xxix. 11, which is approved by Bottcher, Olshausen 
and Hupfeld; but ww yields a similar sense. First of all 


* There is a play of words and an alliteration in this sentence which 
we cannot fully reproduce in the English. — TR. 
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David thinks of the people, then of himself; for his 
private character retreats behind his official, by virtue of 
which he is the head of Israel. For this very reason his 
deliverance is the deliverance of Israel, to whom, so far as 
they have become unfaithful to His anointed, Jahve has 
not requited this faithlessness, and to whom, so far as they 
have remained true to him, He has rewarded this fidelity. 
Jahve is a tyto them, inasmuch as He preserves them by 
His might from the destruction into which they would have 
precipitated themselves, or into which others would have 
precipitated them; and He is the miy1wh nyo of His anointed. 
inasmuch as He surrounds him as an inaccessible place of 
refuge which secures to him salvation in all its fulness 
instead of the destruction anticipated. Israel’s salvation 
and blessing were at stake; but Israel is in fact God’s people 
and God’s inheritance — may He, then, work salvation for 
them in eyery future need and bless them. Apostatised 
from David, it was a flock in the hands of the hireling — 
may He ever take the place of shepherd to them and carry 
them in His arms through the destruction. The Ony 
coupled with oy7) (thus it is to be pointed according to 
Ben-Asher) calls to mind Deut. i. 31, “Jahve carried Israel 
as a man doth carry his son”, and Exod. xix. 4, Deut. xxxil. 
11, “as on eagles’ wings.” The Piel, asin Isa. lxili. 9, is used 
of carrying the weak, whom one lifts up and thus removes 
out of its helplessness and danger. Ps. iii. closes just in 
the same way with an intercession; and the close of Ps. xxix. 
is similar, but promissory, and consequently it is placed 
next to Ps. xxviii. 


PSALM XXIX. 
THE PSALM OF THE SEVEN THUNDERS. 
1 GIVE unto Jahve, ye sons of God, 
Give unto Jahve glory and might! 


2 Give unto Jahve the glory of His name, 
Do homage to Jahve in holy attire! 


3 The voice of Jahve is upon the waters, 
The God of Glory thundereth, 
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Jahve is upon the great waters. 
4 The voice of Jahve goeth forth in power, 
The voice of Jahve goeth forth in majesty. 


5 The voice of Jahve breaketh the cedars, 
Yea, Jahve breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 

6 And He maketh them to skip like a calf, 
Lebanon and Sirion like a young antelope. 

7 The voice of Jahve flameth forth quivering firc. 


8 The voice of Jahve shaketh the wilderness. 
Jahve shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. 

9 The voice of Jahve maketh the hinds to travail, 
He strippeth the forest — 
And in His temple everything saith: “Glory |* 


10 Jahve hath sat at the Flood, 
And Jahve sitteth a King for ever. 

ii Jahve will give power to His people, 
vahve will bless His people with peace. 


The occasion of this Psalm is athunderstorm; it is not, how- 
ever, limited to the outward natural phenomena, but therein 
is perceived the self-attestation of the God of the redemptive 
history. Just as in the second part of Ps. xix. the God of 
the revelation of salvation is called 7yy seven times in dis- 
tinction from the God revealed in nature, so in this Psalm 
of thunders, ‘7 5yp is repeated seven times, so that it may 
be called the Psalm of the éxta& Bpoveat (Apoc. x. 3 8q.). 
During the time of the second Temple, as the addition to 
the inscription by the LXX. 2&o8tov (2&é80v) oxyvis (== oxyvo- 
myytas) seems to imply *, it was sung on the Shemini Azereth, 
the last day (#&é8tov, Lev. xxiii. 36) of the feast of taber- 
nacles. Between two tetrastichs, in each of which the name 


* The TU of the Temple liturgy of the Shemini Azereth is not 
stated in the Talmud (vid. Tosefoth to B. Succa 47a, where, according 
to Sofrim xix. § 2 and a statement of the Jerusalem Talmud, Ps. vi., or 
xii, is guessed at). We only know, that Ps. xxix. belongs to the Psalm- 
portions for the intervening days of the feast of tabernacles, which are 
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mm occurs four times, lie three pentastichs, which, in their 
sevenfold ‘7 Sp, represent the peals of thunder which follow 
in rapid succession as the storm increases in its fury. 


Vers. 1—2. The opening strophe calls upon the celestial 
spirits to praise Jahve; for a revelation of divine glory is 
in preparation, which, in its first movements, they are ac- 
counted worthy to behold, for the roots of everything that 
takes place in this world are in the invisible world. It is 
not the mighty of the earth, who are called in lxxxii. 6 
wy 12, but the angels, who are elsewhere called oR 122 
(e.g. Job ii. 1), that are here, as in lxxxix. 7, called ON 12. 
Since oN never means God, like orm>x (so that it could be 
rendered sons of the deity), but gods, Exod. xv. 11, Dan. 
ix. 36, the expression ON 2 must be translated as a double 
plural from 5x7}, after the analogy of ow5> ‘na, Isa. xlii. 
22, from wo> ma (Ges. § 108, 3), “sons of God*, not “sons 
of gods.” They, the God-begotten, i.e. created in the image 
of God, who form with God their Father as it were one 
family (vid. Genesis S. 121), are here called upon to give 
unto God glory and might (the primary passage is Deut. 
Xxxii. 3), é.e. to render back to Him cheerfully and joyously 
in a laudatory recognition, as it were by an echo, His glory 
and might, which are revealed and to be revealed in the 
created world, and to give unto Him the glory of His name, 
t.e. to praise His glorious name (Ixxii. 19) according its 
deserts. ‘27 in all three instances has the accent on the 
ultima according to rule (cf., on the other hand, Job vi. 22). 
wep main is holy vestments, splendid festal attire, 2 Chron. 


comprehended in the vox memorialis *12"D1N (Succa 55a, cf. Rashi on 
Joma 3a), viz. Ps. xxix. (7); 1. 16 (1); xciv. 16 (0); xciv. 8 (3); Lxxxi, 
7 (7) ; Ixxxii. 54 (*). Besides this the treatise Sofrim xviii. § 3 mentions 
Ps. xxix. as the Psalm for the festival of Pentecost and the tradition 
of the synagogue which prevails even at the present day recognises it 
only as a festival Psalm of the first day of Shabuoth [Pentecost]; the 
Psalm for Shemini Azereth is the 65th. The only confirmation of the 
statement of the LXX. is to be found in the Sohar; for there (section 
y) Ps. xxix. is referred to the pouring forth of the water on the seventh 
day of the feast of tabernacles (Hosianna rabba), since it is said, that 
by means of the seven mibyp (corresponding to the seven compassings 
of the altar) seven of the Sephiroth open the flood-gates of heaven. 
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xx. 21, cf. Ps. cx. 3.* A revelation of the power of God is 
near at hand. The heavenly spirits are to prepare themselves 
for it with all the outward display of which they are capable. 
If ver. 2 were a summons to the church on earth, or, as in 
xcvi. 9, to the dwellers upon the earth, then there ought 
to be some expression to indicate the change in the parties 
addressed; it is, therefore, in ver. 2 as in ver. 1, directed to 
the priests of the heavenly 5m. In the Apocalypse, also, 
the songs of praise and trumpeting of the angels precede 
the judgments of God. 


Vers. 3—9. Now follows the description of the revela- 
tion of God’s power, which is the ground of the summons, 
and is to be the subject-matter of their praise. The All- 
glorious One makes Himself heard in the language (Apoc. 
x. 3 sq.) of the thunder, and reveals Himself in the storm. 
There are fifteen lines, which naturally arrange themselves 
into three five-line strophes. The chief santa with the 
poet, however, is the sevenfold ‘n “{p. Although ‘pis some- 
times used almost as an ejaculatory “Hark !” (Gen. iv. 10, 
Isa. lii. 8), this must not, with Ewald (§ 286, /), be applied 
to the ‘n Sp of the Psalm before us, the theme of which is 
the voice of God, who announces Himself from heaven, — 
a voice which moves the world. The dull sounding Sp serves 
not merely to denote the thunder of the storm, but even the 
thunder of the earthquake, the roar of the tempest, and 
in general, every low, dull, rumbling sound, by which God 
makes Himself audible to the world, and more especially 
from the wrathful side of His doxa. The waters in ver. 3 
are not the lower waters. Then the question arises what 
are they? Were the waters of the Mediterranean intended, 
they would be more definitely denoted in such a vivid 

description. It is, however, far more appropriate to the 
‘commencement of this description to understand them to 
mean the mass of water gathered together in the thick, 
black storm-clouds (vid. xviii. 12, Jer. x. 13). The rumb- 


* The reading proposed in B. Berachoth 306 NA ITS (with holy 
trembling) has never been a various reading ; nor has nosn3, after 
which the LXX. renders it év avAq dyla adtod. 
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ling* of Jahve is, as the poet himself explains in ver. 3, the 
thunder produced on high by the 71237 5x (ef. “)29n , 
xxiv. 7 sqq.), which rolls over the sea of waters floating 
above the earth in the sky. Ver. 4a and 40, just like ver. 
3a and 3b, are independent substantival clauses. The 
rumbling of Jahve is, issues forth, or passes by; 3 
with the abstract article as in lxxvii. 14, Prov. xxiv. 5 
(cf. Prov. viii. 8, Luke iv. 32, év toydt Apoc. xviii. 2), 
is the 3 of the distinctive attribute. In ver. 3 the first 
peals of thunder are heard; in ver. 4 the storm is coming 
nearer, and the peals become stronger, and now it bursts 
forth with its full violence: ver. 5a describes this in a general 
form, and ver. 5b expresses by the /ut. consec., as it were 
inferentially, that which is at present taking place: amidst 
the rolling of the thunder the descending lightning flashes 
rive the cedars of Lebanon (as is well-known, the lightning 
takes the outermost points). The suffix in ver. 6a does not 
refer proleptically to the mountains mentioned afterwards, 
but naturally to the cedars (Hengst., Hupf., Hitz.), which 
bend down before the storm and quickly rise up again. The 
skipping of Lebanon and Sirion, however, is not to be re- 
ferred to the fact, that their wooded summits bend down 
and rise again, but, according to cxiv. 4, to their being 
shaken by the crash of the thunder, — a feature in the 
picture which certainly does not rest upon what is actually 
true in nature, but figuratively describes the apparent 
quaking of the earth during a heavy thunderstorm. yw, 
according to Deut. 111. 9, is the Sidonian name of Hermon, 
and therefore side by side with Lebanon it represents Anti- 
Lebanon. The word, according to the Masora, has wy’ sini- 
strum, and consequently is ‘wv, wherefcre Hitzig correctly 
derives it from fx, /ut.2., to gleam, sparkle, cf. the passage 
from an Arab poet at cxxxiii. 3. The lightning makes these 
mountains bound (Luther, lecken, i.e. according to his 


* The simple rendering of bp by “voice” has been retained in the 
text of the Psalm. as in the Authorised Version. The word, however, whick 
Dr. Delitzsch uses is Gedrohn, the best English equivalent of which is 
a “rumbling.” — TR. 
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explanation: to spring, skip) like young antelopes. On *, 
like BodBadocs, BodBadts, is a generic name of the antelope, 
and of the buffalo that roams in herds through the forests 
beyond the Jordan even at the present day; for there are ante- 
lopes that resemble the buffalo and also (except in the forma- 
tion of the head and the cloven hoofs) those that resemble the 
horse. The LXX. renders: w¢ vids povoxepwtwy. Does this 
mean the unicorn [Germ. one-horn] depicted on Persian and 
African monuments? Is this unicorn distinct from the one 
horned antelope? Neither an unicorn nor an one horned an- 
telope have been seen to the present day by any traveller. 
Both animals, and consequently also their relation to one 
another, are up to the present time still undefinable from a 
scientific point of view.** 


Each peal of thunder is immediately followed by a flash 
of lightning; Jahve’s thunder cleaveth flames of fire, i. e. 
forms (as it were Aatouet) the fire-matter of the storm-clouds 
into cloven flames of fire, into lightnings that pass swiftly 
along; in connection with which it must be remembered 
that ‘7 "Pp denotes not merely the thunder as a phenomenon, 
but at the same time it denotes the omnipotence of God 
expressing itself therein. The brevity and threefold division 
of ver. 7 depicts the incessant, zigzag, quivering movement 


* On - vid. Seetzen’s Reisen iii. 339 and also iv. 496. 


** By ON?) Ludolf in opposition to Bochart understands the rhino- 
ceros; but this animal, belonging to the swine tribe, is certainly not 
meant, or even merely associated with it. Moreover, the rhinoceros 
[Germ. nose-horn] is called in Egypt charnin (from yy = yy): but 


the unicorn, charnit. “In the year 1862 the French archeologist, M. Wad- 
dington, was with me in Damascus when an antiquary brought me an 
ancient vessel on which a number of animals were engraved, their 
names being written ‘on their bellies. Among the well known animals 
there was alsoan unicorn, exactly like a zebra or a horse, but with a 
long horn standing out upon its forehead; on its body was the word 
Lrdqio. M. Waddington wished to have the vessel and I gave it up 


to him; and he took it with him to Paris. We talked a good deal 
about this unicorn, and felt obliged to come to the conclusion that the 
form of the fabulous animal might have become known to the Arabs at 
the time of the crusades, when the English coat of arms came to 
Syria.” — Wetzstein. 

24* 
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of the lightning (tela trisulca, ignes trisulci, in Ovid). From 
the northern mountains the storm sweeps on towards the 
south of Palestine into the Arabian desert, viz. as we are 
told in ver. 8b (cf. ver. 5, according to the schema of “pa- 
rallelism by reservation”), the wilderness region of Kadesh 
(Kadesh Barnea), which, however we may define its position, 
must certainly have lain near the steep western slope of the 
mountains of Edom toward the Arabah. Jahve’s thunder, 
viz. the thunderstorm, puts this desert in a state of whirl, 
inasmuch as it drives the sand (51n) before it in whirlwinds; 
and among the mountains it, viz. the strong lightning and 
thundering, makes the hinds to writhe, inasmuch as from 
fright they bring forth prematurely. Both the Hiph. om 
and the Pil. om are used with a causative meaning (root 
im, ™, to move in acircle, to encircle). The poet continues 
with Ams), since he makes one effect of the storm to de- 
velope from another, merging as it were out of its chrysalis 
state. miny? is a poetical plural form; and Ajiym describes 
the effect of the storm which “shells” the woods, inasmuch 
as it beats down the branches of the trees, both the tops 
and the foliage. While Jahve thus reveals Himself from 
heaven upon the earth in all His irresistible power, pI, j in 
His heavenly palace (xi. 4, xviii. 7), {5> (note how p=72 
resolves this 15> out of itself), ¢. e. each of the beings therein, 
says: "!2>. That which the poet, in vers. 1—2, has called 
upon them to do, now takes place. Jahve receives back 
His glory, which is immanent in the universe, in the thousand- 
voiced echo of adoration. 

Vers. 10—11. Luther renders it: *The Lord sitteth to 
prepare a Flood”, thus putting meaning into the unintelli- 
gible rendering of the Vulgate and LXX.; and in fact a 
meaning that accords with the language — for ° ay) is 
most certainly intended to be understood after the analogy 
of nbwn>? au, cxxii. 5, cf. ix. 8— just as much as with the 
context; for the poet has not thus far expressly referred to 
the torrents of rain, in which the storm empties itself. Engel- 
hardt also (Lutherische Zeitschrift, 1861, 216 f.), Kurtz (Bibel 
und Astronomie, 8S. 568, Aufl. 4), Riehm (Liter.-Blatt of the 
Allgem. Kirchen-Zeit., 1864, S. 110), and others understand 
by 20 the quasi-flood of the torrent of rain accompanying 
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the lightning and thunder. But the word is not ‘an, but 
Sond, and Samm (Syr. mom) occurs exclusively in Gen. 
vi.—xi. as the name of the great Flood. Every tempest, 
however, calls to mind this judgment and its merciful 
issue, for it comes before us in sacred history as the first 
appearance of rain with lightning and thunder, and of the 
bow in the clouds speaking its message of peace (Genesis, 
S. 276). The retrospective reference to this event is also 
still further confirmed by the aorist Sw) which follows the 
perfect ay) (Hofmann, Schriftbeweis i. 208). Jahve — says 
the poet — sat (upon His throne) at the Flood (to execute 
it), and sits (enthroned) in consequence thereof, or since 
that time, as this present revelation of Him in the tempest 
shews, as King for ever, inasmuch as He rules down here 
upon earth from His throne in the heavens (cxv. 16) in wrath 
and in mercy, judging and dispensing blessing. Here upon 
earth He has a people, whom from above He endows with 
a share of His own might and blesses with peace, while the 
tempests of His wrath burst over their foes. How expressive 
1s oru's as the closing word of this particular Psalm! It 
spans the Psalm like a rain-bow. The opening of the Psalm 
shews us the heavens opened and the throne of God in the 
midst of the angelic songs of praise, and the close of the 
Psalm shews us, on earth, His people victorious and bless- 
ed with peace (3 as in Gen. xxiv. 1*), in the midst of 
Jahve’s voice of anger, which shakes all things. Gloria in 
excelsis is its beginning, and paz in terris its conclusion. 


PSALM XXX. 


SONG OF THANKSGIVING AFTER RECOVERY FROM DANGEROUS 
SICKNESS. 


2 I WILL extol Thee, Jahve, that Thou hast raised me up, 


And hast not made mine enemies to rejoice over me. 
3 Jahve, my God, I cried to Thee, then Thou didst heal me; 


* The Holy One, blessed be He — says the Mishna, Uksin iii. 12, 
with reference to this passage in the Psalms — has not found any 
other vessel (*53) to hold the blessing specially allotted to Israel 
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Jahve, Thou hast brought up my soul from Hades, 
Thou hast revived me, that I should not go down to 
the grave. 


Sing unto Jahve, ye saints of His, 

And give thanks to His holy name. 

For His anger endureth but for a moment, His favour 
for a life long; 

At eventide weeping cometh in for the night — 

And in the morning cometh a shout of joy. 


I, however, thought in my security: 

*T shall not totter for ever.” 

Jahve, by Thy favour hadst Thou made my mountain 
to stand strong; 

Thou hast hidden Thy face, — I became troubled. 


To Thee, Jahve, did I cry, 

And to Jahve, made I supplication: 

“What profit is there in my blood, in my going down to 
the grave? 

“Shall the dust praise Thee? shall it declare Thy truth ? 

“Hear, Jahve, and be gracious unto me! 

“Jahve, be Thou my helper!” 


Thou hast turned for me my mourning into dancing, 

Thou hast put off my sackcloth and didst gird me 
with joy; 

To the end that my glory might sing of Thee, and not 
be silent — 

Jahve, my God, for ever will I praise Thee. 


The summons to praise God which is addressed to the 


angels above in Ps. xxix., is directed in Ps. xxx. to the 
pious here below. There is nothing against the adoption of 


tle 


3715. Hitzig again in this instance finds all kinds of in- 


dications of Jeremiah’s hand; but the parallels in Jeremiah 


are 


echoes of the Psalms, and »9n"57, in ver. 2 does not need 


to be explained of a lowering into a tank or dungeon, it is 
a metaphorical expression for raising up out of the depths 
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of affliction. Even Hezekiah’s song of thanksgiving in Isa. 
XXXxviii. has grown out of the two closing strophes of this 
Psalm under the influence of anintimate acquaintance with 
the Book of Job. We are therefore warranted in supposing 
that it is David, who here, having in the midst of the sta- 
bility of his power come to the verge of the grave, and now 
being roused from all carnal security, as one who has been 
rescued, praises the Lord, whom he has made his refuge, and 
calls upon all the pious to join with him in his song. The 
Psalm bears the inscription: 4 Song-Psalm at the Dedication 
of the House, by David. This has been referred to the de- 
dication of the site of the future Temple, 2 Sam. xxiv., 1 
Chron. xxi.; but although the place of the future Temple 
together with the altar then erected on it, can be called 
mm 2 (1 Chron. xxii. 1), and might also at any rate be 
called absolutely maj (as mann, the Temple hill); yet we 
know that David did not himself suffer (2 Sam. xxiv. 17) 
from the pestilence, which followed as a punishment upon 
the numbering of the people which he instituted in his arro- 
gant self-magnification. The Psalm, however, also does not 
contain anything that should point to a dedication of a 
sanctuary, whether Mount Moriah, or the tabernacle, 2 Sam. 
vi. 17. It might more naturally be referred to the re-con- 
secration of the palace, that was defiled by Absolom, after 
David’s return; but the Psalm mentions some imminent 
peril, the gracious averting of which does not consist in the 
turning away of bloodthirsty foes, butin recovery from some 
sickness that might have proved fatal. Thus then it must 
be the dedication of the citadel on Zion, the building of 
which was just completed. From 2 Sam. v. 12 we see that 
David regarded this building as a pledge of the stability and 
exaltation of his kingdom; and all that is needed in order to 
understand the Psalm is, with Aben-Ezra, Flaminius, Crusius, 
and Vaihinger, to infer from the Psalm itself, that David 
had been delayed by some severe illness from taking pos- 
session of the new building. The situation of Ps. xvi. is just 
like it. The regular official title mya5y ~wx (majordomo) 
shews, that mam, used thus absolutely, may denote the 
palace just as well as the Temple. The LXX. which renders 
it tod 2yxatviopod tod otx.v (tod) Aavid, understands the pal- 
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ace, not the Temple. In the Jewish ritual, Ps. xxx. is cer- 
tainly, as is even stated in the Tractate Sofrim xviii. § 2, 
the Psalm for the feast of Chanucca, or Dedication, which 
refers to 1 Macc. iv. 52 sqq. 


Vers. 2—4. The Psalm begins like a hymn. The Piel 
mos (from moa, Arab. Yo, to hold anything long, loose and 


pendulous, whether upwards or downwards, conj. V. dos ‘ 
to dangle) signifies to lift or draw up, like a bucket (5, 
Greek dvthiov, Latin tollo, tolleno in Festus). The poet him- 
self says what that depth is into which he had sunk and 
out of which God had drawn him up without his enemies 
rejoicing over him (°5 as in xxv, 2), i. e. without allowing 
them the wished for joy at his destruction: he was brought 
down almost into Hades in consequence of some fatal sick- 
ness. ¥] (never: to call into being out of nothing) always 
means to restore to life that which has apparently or really 
succumbed to death, or to preserve anything living in life. 
With this is easily and satisfactorily joined the Keri >{2 »™37 
(without Makkeph in the correct text), ita ut non descen- 
derem; the infinitive of 1) in this instance following the 
analogy of the strong verb is 77), like wa’, j{u, and 
with suffix jordi (like josdi, Job xxxviii. 4) or jar‘di, for 
here it is to be read thus, and not jordi (vid. on xvi. 1, 
Ixxxvi. 2).* The Chethib 1-10 might also be the infinitive, 
written with Cholem plenum, as an infinitive Gen. xxxii. 20, 
and an imperative Num. xxiil. 8, is each pointed with Cholem 
instead of Kametz chatuph; but it is probably intended to be 
read as a participle, 7{%: Thou hast revived me from 
those who sink away into the grave (xxviii. 1), or out of 
the state of such (cf. xxil. 22b) — a periectly admissible 
and pregnant construction. 

Vers. 5—6 call upon all the pious to praise this God, 
who after a short season of anger is at once and henceforth 
gracious. Instead of ow’ of Jahve, we find the expression 


* The Masora does not place the word under 1") })"'N" NMI'N pox 
POP HOM) (Introduction 284), as one would expect to find it if it were 
to be read miord/, and proceeds on the assumption that mijardiis infinitive 
like 7TOp (read ‘amadcha) Obad. ver. 11, not participle (Ewald, S. 533), 


- 
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7-1 in this instance, as in xcvii. 12 after Exod. iii. 15. Jahve, 
by revealing Himself, renders Himself capable of being 
both named and remembered, and that in the most illustrious 
manner. The history of redemption is, as it were, an un- 
folding of the Name of Jahve and at the same time a setting 
up of a monument, an establishment of a memorial, and in 
fact the erection of a wp 721; because all God’s self-attesta- 
tions, whether in love or in wrath, flow from the sea of light 
of His holiness. When He manifests Himself to His own 
love prevails; and wrath is, in relation to them, only a 
vanishing moment: @ moment passes in His anger, a (whole) 
life in His favour, i. e. the former endures only for a moment, 
the latter the whole life of a man. “Alles Ding wahrt seine 
Zeit, Gottes Lieb’ in Enigkeit.” All things last their season, 
God’s love to all eternity. The preposition 3 does not here, 
as in the beautiful parallel Isa. liv. 7 sq., cf. lx. 10, denote 
the time and mode of that which takes place, but the state 
in which one spends the time, Ver. 6bc portrays the rapi- 
dity with which love takes back wrath (cf. Isa. xvii. 14): 
in the evening weeping takes up its abode with us for the 
night, but in the morning another guest, viz. 739, appears, 
like a rescuing angel, before whom 133 disappears. The 
predicate 5: does not belong to ver. 6c as well (Hupfeld, 
Hitzig). he substantival clause: and in the morning 
joy = joy is present, depicts the unexpectedness and surprise 
of the help of Him who sends ‘23 and 73. 

Vers. 7—8. David now relates his experience in detail, 
beginning with the cause of the chastisement, which he'has 
just undergone. In M798 IN) (as In xxxi. 23, Psa. xlix. 4) 
he contrasts his former self-confidence, in which (like the 
yu, x. 6) he thought himself to be immoveable, with the 
God-ward trust he has now gained in the school of affliction. 
Instead of confiding in the Giver, he trusted in the gift, as 
though it had been his own work. It is uncertain, — but 
it is all the same in the end,— whether now i is the inflected 
infinitive Yow of the verb by) (which we adopt i in our transla- 
tion), or the inflected noun ‘by (150/) = 12 , after the form 
my, @ swimming, Ezek. xlvii. 5, = my wy, Jer. xxii. 21. 
The inevitable consequence of such carnal security, as it 
is more minutely described in Deut. viii. 11—18, is some 
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humbling divine chastisement. This intimate connection is 
expressed by the perfects in ver. 8, which represent God’s 
pardon, God’s withdrawal of favour, which is brought about 
by his self-exaltation, and the surprise of his being undeceived, 
as synchronous. Ty Toyn, to set up might is equivalent 
to: to give it as a lasting possession; cf. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 8, 
which passage is a varied, but not (as Riehm supposes) a 
corrupted, repetition of 2 Kings xxi. 8. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary, a8 Hitzig does, to take 5 as accusatival and 
ty as adverbial: in Thy favour hadst Thou made my moun- 
tain to stand firm. The mountain is Zion, which is strong 
by natural position and by the additions of art (2 Sam. v. 9); 
and this, as being the castle-hill, is the emblem of the king- 
dom of David: Jahve had strongly established his kingdom 
for David, when on account of his trust in himself He made 
him to feel how all that he was he was only by Him, and 
without Him he was nothing whatever. The form of the 
inflexion 17717, instead of 77 = harri, is defended by Gen. 
xiv. 6 and Jer. xvii. 3 (where it is 7) as if from 77). 
The reading 9775 (LXX., Syr.), i. e. to my kingly dignity 
is & happy substitution; whereas the reading of the Targum 
975, “placed (me) on firm mountains”, at once refutes itself 
by the necessity for supplying “me.” 

Vers. 9—11. Nevertheless he who is thus chastened 
prayed fervently. The futures in ver. 9, standing as they 
do in the full flow of the narration, have the force of imper- 
fects, of“the present in the past” as the Arabian grammarians 
call it. From the question “What profit is there (the usual 
expression for tt dpedoc, quid lucri) in my blood?”, it is not 
to be inferred that David was in danger of death by the 
hand of a foe; for »3xD"M in ver. 3 teaches us very different, 
“what profit would there be in my blood?” is therefore 
equivalent to (cf. Job xvi. 18) what advantage would there 
be in Thy slaying me before my time? On the contrary God 
would rob Himself of the praise, which the living one would 
render to Him, and would so gladly render. His request — 
that his life may be prolonged was not, therefore, for the 
sake of worldly possessions and enjoyment, but for the glory 
of God. He feared death as being the end of the praise 
of God. For beyond the grave there will be no more psalms 
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sung, vi. 6. In the Old Testament, Hades was as yet un- 
vanquished, Heaven was not yet opened. In Heaven are the 
Ox 125, but as yet no blessed O1N 193. 

Vers. 12—13. In order to express the immediate se- 
quence of the fulfilling of the prayer upon the prayer itself, 
the otherwise (e.g. xxxi1. 5) usual ) of conjunction is omitted ; 
on ‘7) AON cf. the echoes in Jer. xxxi. 13, Lam. v. 15. Ac- 
cording to our interpretation of the relation of the Psalm 
to the events ofthe time, there is as little reason for think- 
ing of 2 Sam. vi. 14 in connection with 5{nn, as of 1 Chron. 
xxi. 16 in connection with py. In place of the garment of 
penitence and mourning (cf. py mimn, Isa. iil. 24) slung 
round the body (perhaps fastenedonly with a cord) came a 
girding up (“3N, synon. 7am lxv. 13, whence 71%, MIN) with 
joy. The designed result of such a speedy and radical 
change in his affliction, after it had had the salutary effect 
of humbling him, was the praise of Jahve: in order that 
my glory (33 for “2D = Wb}, as in vil. 6, xvi. 9, Cvill. 2) 
may sing Thy praises without ceasing (Oo fut. Kal). And 
the praise of Jahve for ever is moreover his resolve, just as 
he vows, and at the same time carries it out, in this Psalm. 
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SURRENDER OF ONE SORELY PERSECUTED INTO THE HAND 
OF GOD. 


2 IN Thee, Jahve, have I hidden — 
Let me not be ashamed for ever; 
In Thy righteousness set me free. 
3 Bow down Thine ear to me, deliver me speedily; 
Be Thou to me a rock of refuge, 
A house of fortresses, to save me. 
4 For my rock and my fortress art Thou, 
And for Thy Name’s sake wilt Thou lead me and guide me. 
5 Thou wilt pull me out of the net they have laid privily 
for me, 
For Thou art my defence. 
6 Into Thy hand do I commend my spirit, 
Thou redeemest me, Jahve, God of truth! 
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Hateful to me are the worshippers of vain idols, 

Whereas I cleave to Jahve. 

I will exult and rejoice in Thy mercy, 

That Thou hast regarded my poverty, 

That Thou hast taken knowledge of the distresses of 
my soul. 

And hast not shut me up in the hand of the enemy, 

Thou hast set my feet in a broad place. 


Be gracious unto me, Jahve, for I am straitened: 

Consumed with grief is mine eye, and my soul, and 
my body. 

For spent is my life with sorrow, 

And my years with sighing; 

My strength has failed by reason of mine iniquity, 

And my bones are consumed. 

Because of all mine adversaries I am become a reproach, 

And a burden to my neighbours, and a terror to my 
friends; 

Those who see me in the streets flee from me. 

I am forgotten as a dead man out of mind; 

I am become like a broken vessel. 

For I hear the slander of many, 

Fear on every side; 

While they take counsel together against me—- 

They devise to take away my life. 


But I — in Thee do I trust, Jahve, 

I say: Thou art my God. 

In Thy hand are my times, 

Deliver me out of the hand of mine enemies, and from 
my persecutors! 

Make Thy face to shine upon Thy servant, 

Save me in Thy mercy. 

Jahve, I shall not be ashamed, for on Thee do I call; 

The wicked shall be ashamed, they shall be silent in 
Hades. 

Lying lips shall be put to silence, 

Which speak insolently of the righteous, 

With pride and contempt. 
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20 How great is Thy goodness, which Thou hast reserved 
for them that fear Thee, 
Which Thou dost effect for them that hide in Thee in 
the presence of the children of men. 
21 Thou protectest them in the hiding-place of Thy presence 
from the factions of man; 
Thou keepest them in a pavilion from the strife of 
tongues. 
22 Blessed be Jahve, 
That He hath shewed me marvellous lovingkindness in 
a strong city, . 
23 Whilst I said in my feeble faith: 
“Y am cut off from the vision of Thine eyes.” — 
Nevertheless Thou heardest the cry of my supplication 
when I cried to Thee. 
24 O love Jahve, all ye His saints; 
The faithful doth Jahve preserve, 
And plentifully rewardeth the proud doer. 
Be strong and let your heart take courage, 
All ye that wait on Jahve! 


ww) 
or 


In Ps. xxxi. the poet also, in M7DN YN) (ver. 23), looks 
back upon @ previous state of mind, viz. that of conflict, 
just as in xxx. 7 upon that of security. And here, also, he 
makes all the oom partakers with him of the healthful 
fruit of his deliverance (cf. xxxi. 24 with xxx. 5). But in 
other respects the situation of the two Psalms is very dif- 
ferent. They are both Davidic. Hitzig, however, regards 
them both as composed by Jeremiah. With reference to 
Ps. xxxi., which Ewald also ascribes to “Jéremja”, this view 
is well worthy of notice. Not only do we find ver. 14a re- 
curring in Jeremiah, ch. xx. 10, but the whole Psalm, in its 
language (cf., e. g., ver. 10 with Lam. i. 20; ver. 11 with 
Jer. xx. 18; ver. 18 with Jer. xvii. 18; ver. 23 with Lam. 
111. 54) and its plaintive tenderness, reminds one of Jeremiah. 
But this relationship does not decide the question. The 
passage Jer. xx. 10, like many other passages of this prophet, 
whose language is so strongly imbued with that of the Psal- 
ter, may be just as much a reminiscence as Jon. 11. 5, 9; 
and as regards its plaintive tenderness there are no two 


® 
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characters more closely allied naturally and in spirit than 
David and Jeremiah; both are servants of Jahve, whose 
noble, tender spirits were capable of strong feeling, who 
cherished earnest longings, and abounded in tribulations. 
We abide, though not without some degree of hesitation, by 
the testimony of the inscription; and regard the Psalm as 4 
song springing from the outward and inward conflict (LXX. 
éxotdcews, probably by a combination of ver. 23, év éxszase1, 
MD, with Sam. xxiii. 26) of the time of Saul. While ver. 
12c is not suited to the mouth of the captive Jeremiah 
(Hitzig), the Psalm has much that is common not only to 
Ps. lxix. (more especially lxix. 9, 33), a Psalm that sounds 
much like Jeremiah’s, but also to others, which we regard as 
Davidic; viz. the figures corresponding to the life of warfare 
which David then lived among the rocks and caves of the 
wilderness; the cheering call, xxxi. 25, cf. xxii. 27, xxvii. 14; 
the rare use of the Hiph. wpm xxxi. 22, xvii. 7; the desire 
to be hidden by God, xxxi. 21, cf. xvii. 8, lxiv. 3; etc. In 
common with Ps. xxii. this may be noted, that the crucified 
Christ takes His last word from this Psalm, just as He takes 
His last utterance but three from thet Psalm. But in xxxi. 
10 —14, the prefigurement of the Passion is confined within 
the limits of the type and does not undergo the same pro- 
phetical enhancement as it does in that unique Ps. xxii., to 
which only Ps. Ixix. is in any degree comparable. The 
Opening, vers. 2—4, is repeated in the centonic Ps. lxxi., 
the work of a later anonymous poet, just as ver. 23 is in 
part repeated in cxvi. 11. The arrangement of the strophes 
is not very clear. 


Vers 2—9. The poet begins with the prayer for deli- 
verance, based upon the trust which Jahve, to whom he 
surrenders himself, cannot possibly disappoint; and rejoices 
beforehand in the protection which he assumes will, without 
any doubt, be granted. Out of his confident security in God 
(ON) springs the prayer: may it never come to this with 
ne, that I am put to confusion by the disappointment of my 
hope. This prayer in the form of intense desire is followed 
by prayers in the direct form of supplication. The suppli- 
catory 12095 is based upon God’s righteousness, which cannot 
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refrain from repaying conduct consistent with the order of 
redemption, though after prolonged trial, with the longed 
for tokens of deliverance. In the second paragraph, the 
prayer is moulded in accordance with the circumstances of 
liim who is chased by Saul hither and thither among the 
mountains and in the desert, homeless and defenceless. In 
the expression tiv “AS, NyD is genit. appositionis: a rock of 
defence (ty from ny, as in xxvii. 1), or rather: of refuge 
(iy = Slee, from ny, ty = dle, as in xxxvii. 39, lii. 9, 
and probably also in Isa. xxx. 2 and elsewhere);* a rock- 
castle, i. e. a castle upon a rock, would be called nyr 
798 , reversing the order of the words. nyy “py in Ixxi. 3, 
a, rock of habitation, ¢. e. of safe sojourn, fully warrants this 
interpretation. TD, prop. specula, signifies a mountain 
height or the summit of a mountain; a house on the moun- 
tain height is one that is situated on some high mountain 


* It can hardly be doubted, that, in opposition to the pointing as 
we have it, which only recognises one 1'YO (YD) from NY. to be strong, 
there are two different substantives having this principal form, viz. 
Ty a fortress, secure place, bulwark, which according to its derivation 
is inflected YY, etc, and "YD equivalent tou the Arabic ma‘ddh, a 
hiding-place, defence, refuge, which ought to bave been declined “yd 
or TiYD like the synonymous °*O3Q (Olshausen § 201, 202). Moreover 
WY, Ole , like NOM, of which it is the parallel word in Isa. xxx, 2, 
means to hide one’s self anywhere (Piel and Hiph., Hebrew P.4, ac- 
cording to the Kamus, Zamachshari and Neshwau: to hide any one, 


e. g. Koran iii. 31); hence dole, a plant that grows among bushes (én 
esh-shék accordingtotheKamus) orin the crevices of the rocks (fi-/-hazn 


according to Neshwi&n) and is thus inaccessible to the herds; dee, 
gazelles that are invisible, 7. ¢e. keep hidden. for seven days after giving 
birth, also used of pieces of flesh of which part is hidden among the 

- 3 ° 
bones; $e, an amulet with which a man cuvers himself (protegit), 
and so forth. — Wetzstein 


Consequently NY's (formed like Slee, according to Neshwan eqni- 
valent to 520) is prop. a place in which to hide one’s self, synonymous 


with NOM, OUD, ody, else. and the like. True, the two sub- 
stantives from 7 and NY meet in their meanings like praesidium and 
asylum, and according to passages like Jer. xvi. 19 appear to be blended 
_ in the genius of the language, but they are radically distinct. 
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top and affords a safe asylum (vid. on xviii. 3). Tha thought 
“shew me Thy salvation, for Thou art my Saviour", under- 
lies the connection expressed by ‘> in vers. 4 and 5b. Koster 
considers it to be illogical, but it is the logic of every believ- 
ing prayer. The poet prays that God would become to him, 
actu reflexo, that which to the actus directus of his faith He 
is even now. The futures in vers. 4, 5 express hopes which 
necessarily arise out of that which Jahve is to the poet. The 
interchangeable notions Mm37 and Sm), with which we are 
familiar from Ps. xxili., stand side by side, in order to give 
urgency to the utterance of the longing for God’s gentle 
and safe guidance. Instead of translating it “out of the net, 
which etc.,” according tothe accents (cf.x. 2, xii. 8) it should 
be rendered “out of the net there”, so that 9 120% is a re- 
lative clause without the relative. 

Into the hand of this God, who is and will be all this 
to him, he commends his spirit; he gives it over into His 
hand as a trust or deposit (}115); for whatsoever is depo- 
sited there is safely kept, and freed from all danger and all 
distress. The word used is not v5}, which Theodotion 
substitutes when he renders it thy guavtod Wuyhy ty of xapa- 
ttUnut xpoprydetq, but m7; and this is used designedly. The 
language of the prayer lays hold of life at its root, as spring- 
ing directly from God and as also living in the believer trom 
God and in God;and this life it places under His protection, 
who is the true life of all spirit-life (Isa. xxxVill. 16) and 
of all life. It is the language of prayer with which the dying 
Christ breathed forth His life, Luke xxiii. 46. The period 
of David’s persecution by Saul is the most prolific in types 
of the Passion; and this language of prayer, which proceeded 
from the furnace of affliction through which David at that 
time passed, denotes, in the mouth of Christ, a crisis in 
the history of redemption in which the Old Testament 
receives its fulfilment. Like David, He commends His spirit 
to God; but not, that He may not die, but that dying He 
may not die, i. e. that He may receive back again His 
spirit-corporeal life, which is hidden in the hand of God, in 
imperishable power and glory. That which is so ardently 
desired and hoped for is regarded by him, who thus in faith 
commends himself to God, as having already taken place, 
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“Thou hast redeemed me, Jahve, God of truth.” The perfect 
Tio) is not used here, as in iv. 2, of that which is past, but 
of that which is already as good as past; it is not precative 
(Ew. § 223,50), but, like the perfects in vers. 8, 9, an expression 
of believing anticipation of redemption. It is the pret. con- 
fidentie which is closely related to the pret. prophet.; for 
the spirit of faith, like the spirit of the prophets, speaks of 
the future with historic certainty. In the notion of nox ON 
it is impossible to exclude the reference to false ‘gods 
which is contained in DION TN, 2 Chron. xv. 3, since, in 
ver. 7, “vain illusions” are ‘used as an antithesis: moon, 
ever since Deut. xxxii. 21, has become a favourite name for 
idols, and more particularly i in Jeremiah (e. g. ch. viii. 19). 
On the other hand, according to the-context, it may also 
not differ very greatly from MFOX Sx, Deut. xxxii. 4; since 
the idea of God as a petrpnid or trustee still influences 
in other passages as personal ‘ateabates: We may say that 
Mon is being that lasts and verifies itself, and MON is sen- 
timent that lasts and verifies itself. Therefore nox 5x is 
the God, who as the true God, maintains the truth of His 
revelation, and more especially of His promises, by a living 
authority or rule. 

In ver. 7, David appeals to his entire and simple sur- 
render to this true and faithful God: hateful to him are 
those, who worship vain images, whilst he, on the other 
hand, cleaves to Jahve. It is the false gods, which are called 
swan, as beings without being, which are of no ser- 
vice to their worshippers and only disappoint their expec- 
tations. Probably (as in v. 6) it is to be read nui” with the 
LXX., Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic versions (Hitzig, Ewald, 
Olshausen, and others). In the text before us, which gives 
us no corrective Keri as in 2 Sam. xiv. 21, Ruth iv. 5, 2m 
is not an antithesis. to the preceding clause, but to the 
member of that clause which immediately precedes it. In 
Jonah’s psalm, ch. 11. 9, this is expressed by S14 “wan onpwe; 
in the present instance the Xal is used in ‘the signification 
observare, colere, as in Hos. iv. 10, and even in Prov. xxvil. 
18. In the waiting of service is included, according to lix. 


10, the waiting of trust. The word riz which denotes the 
VOL. L 25 
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fiducia fidei is usually construed with > of adhering to, or 
by of resting upon; but here it is combined with ON of hanging 
on. Thecohortatives in ver. 8 express intentions. Olshausen 
and Hitzig translate them as optatives: may I be able to 
rejoice; but this, as a continuation of ver. 7, seems less ap- 
propriate. Certain that he will be heard, he determines to 
manifest thankful joy for Jahve’s mercy, that (awe as in 
Gen. xxxiv. 27) He has regarded (éxé8deve, Luke i. 48) his 
affliction, that He has known and exerted Himself about his 
soul’s distresses. The construction 2 ym, in the presence 
of Gen. xix. 33, 35, Job xii. 9, xxxv. 15, cannot be doubted 
(Hupfeld); it is more significant than the expression ‘to 
know of anything"; 2 is like éxt in érytyvdoxerv used of 
the perception or comprehensive knowledge, which grasps 
an object and takes possession of it, or makes itself master of 
it. "PIOM, ver. 9, ovyxAetetv, as in 1 Sam. xxiii. 11 (in the 
mouth of David) is so to abandon, that the hand of another 
closes upon that which is abandoned to it, é. e. has it 
completely in its power. IM no, as in xviii. 20, cf. xxvi. 12. 
The language is David’s, in takin the language of the Tora, 
and more especially of Deuteronomy (xxxii. 30, xxiii. 16), is 
re-echoed. 

Vers. 10—14. After the pxan before victory, which he 
has sung in the fulness of his faith, in this second part of 
the Psalm (with groups, or strophes, of diminishing com- 
pass: 6. 5. 4) there again breaks forth the petition, based 
upon the greatness of the suffering which the psalmist, after 
having strengthened himself in his trust in God, now all the 
more vividly sets before Him. %-“y, angustum est mihi, as 
in lxix. 18, cf. xviii. 7. Ver. 100 is word for word like vi. 
8, except that in this passage to 17), the eye which mirrors 
the state of suffering in which the sensuous perception 
and objective receptivity of the man are concentrated, are 
added w), the soul forming the nexus of the spirit and the 
body, and wa, the inward parts of the body reflecting the 
energies and feelings of the spirit and the soul. om, with 
which is combined the idea of the organic intermingling of 
the powers of soul and body, has the predicate in the plural, 
as in Ixxxvili. 4. The fact that the poet makes mention of 
his iniquity as that by which his physical strength has be- 
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come tottering (wa as in Neh. iv. 4), is nothing surprising 
even in a Psalm that belongs to the time of his persecution 
by Saul; for the longer this persecution continued, the more 
deeply must David have felt that he needed this furnace of 
affliction. 


The text of ver. 12a) upon which the LXX. rendering 18 
based, was just the same as ours: Tapa mavtas tods &y pods 
jtov syeviiny 8 Gverdog, xal tots yeltoot pou opddpa xat wdfos tots 
yvwatots pov. But this opddpa (Jerome nimis) would certainly 
only be tolerable, if it could be rendered, “I am become a 
reproach even to my neighbours exceedingly” — in favour 
of this position of "ko we might compare Judges xii. 2, — 
and this rendering is not really an impossible one; for not 
only has } frequently the sense of “even” as in 2 Sam. i. 23, 
but (independently of passages, in which it may even be 
explained as “and that”, an expression which takes up what 
has been omitted, as in Amos iv. 10) it sometimes has this 
meaning direct (like xat, et = etiam), Isa. xxxii. 7, Hos. viii. 
6 (according to the accents), 2 Chron. xxvii. 5, Eccl. v. 5 
(cf. Ew. § 352,0). Inasmuch, however, as this usage, in He- 
brew, was not definitely developed, but was only as it were 
just developing, it may be asked whether it is not possible 
to find a suitable explanation without having recourse to this 
rendering of the } as equivalent to 03, @ rendering which is 
always hazardous. Olshausen places »32u) after 17705, a 
change which certainly gets rid of all difficulty. Hitzig alters 
“XID into "32, frightened, scared. But one naturally looks 
for a parallel substantive to FI, somewhat like “terror” 
(Syriac) or “burden”. Still "1 (dread) and mx (a burden) 
do not look as though =x» could be a corruption of either 
of those words. Isit not perhaps possible for 4Nd itself to be 
equivalent in meaning to Mxwno? Since in the signification 
opddpa it is so unsuited to this passage, the expression would 
not be ambiguous, if it were here used in a special sense. 


of Los 
J. D. Michaelis has even compared the Arabic 0,{(8,!) in 
the sense of onus. We can, without the hesitation felt by 


- Maurer and Hupfeld, suppose that sx has indeed this mean- 


ing in this passage, and without any necessity for its being 
pointed "Nd; for even the adverb 3p is originally a sub- 
25* 
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stantive derived from ix, of (after the form “yx from Wy) 
gravitas, Armitas, which is then used in the sense of graviter, 


firmiter (cf. the French ferme). tx, of; however, has the 
radical signification to be compressed, compact, firm, and 
solid, from which proceed the significations, which are di- 
vided between dda, jaidu, and dda, jatidu, to be strong, pow- 
erful, and to press upon, to burden, both of which meanings 


of unites within itself (cf. on xx. 9). 


The number of opponents that David had, at length 
made him a reproach even in the eyes of the better disposed 
of his people, as being a revolter and usurper. Those among 
whom he found friendly shelter began to feel themselves 
burdened by his presence because they were thereby im- 
perilled; and we see from the sad fate of Abimelech and the 
other priests of Nob what cause, humanly speaking, they, 
who were not merely slightly, but even intimately acquaint- 
ed with him (Oy?pp as in lv. 14, lxxxviii. 9, 19), had for 
avoiding all intercourse with him. Thus, then, he is like one 
dead, whom as soon as he is borne out of his home to the 
grave, men are wont, in general, to put out of mind also (n2w 
30, oblivione extingui ex corde; cf.n>, Deut. xxxi. 21). All 
intimate connection with him is as it were sundered, he is 
become "2k 532, — & phrase, which, as we consider the 
confirmation which follows in ver. 14, has the sense of vas 
periens (not vas perditum), a vessel that is in the act of 72x, 
i. e. one that is set aside or thrown away, being abandoned 
to utter destruction and no more cared for (cf. Hos. viii. 8, 
together with Jer. xlvili. 38, and Jer. xxii. 28). With »> he 
gives the ground for his comparison of himself to a house- 
hold vessel that has become worthless. The insinuations 
and slanders of many brand him as a transgressor, dread 
surrounds him on every side (this is word for word the same 
as in Jer. xx. 10, where the prophet, with whom in other 
passages also 20ND “i1) isa frequent and standing formula, 
under similar circumstances uses the language of the psalm- 
ist); when they come together to take counsel concerning him 
(according to the accents the second half of the verse begins 
with O70%73), they think only how they may get rid of him. 
If the construction of 3 with its infinitive were intended to be 
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continued in ver. 14d, 1t would have been wW53 nnp> wnt) or 
ADP WI ON. 

Vers. 15—19. But, although @ curse of the world and 
an offscouring of all people, he is confident in God, his De- 
liverer and Avenger. By 138) prominence is given to the 
subject by way of contrast, as in ver. 7. It appears as though 
Jahve had given him up in His anger; but he confides in 
Him, and in spite of this appearance, he even confides in 
Him with the prayer of appropriating faith. mimy or Ony 
(1 Chron. xxix. 30) are the appointed events and circum- 
stances, the vicissitudes of human life; like the Arabic ‘idd¢ 
(like my from 73), the appointed rewards and punishments. 
The times, with whatsoever they bring withthem, areinthe 
Lord’s hand, every lot is of His appointment or sending. The 
Vulgate follows the LXX., in manibus tuts sortes mee. The 
petitions of vers. 160, 17, spring from this consciousness that 
the almighty and faithful hand of God has moulded his life. 
There are three petitions ; the middle one is an echo of the 
Aaronitish blessing in Num. vi. 25. spMx pd, which gives 
the ground of his hope that he shall not be put to shame 
(cf. ver. 2), is to be understood like ‘M7728 in ver. 15, ac- 
cording to Ges. § 126, 3. The expression of the ground for 
mujax-5x, favours the explanation of it not so much as the 
language of petition (let me not be ashamed) as of hope. 
The futures which follow might be none the less regarded 
as optatives, but the order of the words does not require 
this. And we prefer to take them as expressing hope, so that 
the three petitions in vers. 16, 17, correspond to the three 
hopes in vers. 18, 19. He will not be ashamed, but the 
wicked shall be ashamed and silenced for ever. The form 
‘o7!, from O07, 1s, as in Jer. vill. 14, the plural of the /ut. 
Kal 0%, with the doubling of the first radical, which is 
customary in Aramaic (other examples of which we have in 
“>, O%, Ch), not of the fut. Niph. op, the plural of which 
would be 397, as in 1 Sam. ii. 9; conticescere in orcum is 
equivalent to: to be silent, i. e. being made powerless to 
falla prey to hades. It is only in accordance with the connec- 
tion, that in this instance Om) , ver. 19, just like 105, denotes 
that which is forcibly laid upon them by the judicial inter- 
vention of God: all lying lips shall be dumb, é. e. made dumb. 
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phy prop. that which is unrestrained, free, insolent (cf. Ara- 
bic ‘atik, ‘atik, unrestrained, free*) is the accusative of the 
object, as in xciv. 4, and as it is the nominative of the sub- 
ject in 1 Sam. ii. 3. 

Vers, 20—25. In this part well-grounded hope expands 
to triumphant certainty; and this breaks forth into grateful 
praise of the goodness of God to His own, and an exhortation 
to all to wait with steadfast faith on Jahve. The thought: 
how gracious hath Jahve been to me, takes a more univer- 
sal form in ver. 20. It is an exclamation (Fn, as in xxxvi. 8) 
of adoring admiration. Mm 210 1s the sum of the good which 
God has treasured up for the constant and ever increasing 
use and enjoyment of His saints. jpy is used in the same 
sense as in xvii. 14; cf. td pavva td xexpupudvov, Apoc. ii. 17. 
Instead of app it ought strictly to be mm); for we can say 
pele Sy, but not 2% OUD. What is meant is, the doing or 
manifesting of 20 springing from this 3%, which is the 
treasure of grace. Jahve thus makes Himself known to His 
saints for the confounding of their enemies and in defiance 
of all the world besides, xxiii. 5. He takes those who are His 
under His protection from the wx D5), confederations 


of men (from O39, WS}, magna copia), from the wrangling, 
f. e. the slanderous scourging , of tongues. Elsewhere it is 
said, that God hides one in {nN NO (xxvil. 5), or in ID 
YEI> > (1x1. 5), or in His shadow “(y, xcil. 1); in this passage 
it is: in the defence and protection of His countenance, i. e. 
in the region of the unapproachable light that emanates from 
His presence. The 20 is the safe and comfortable protec- 
tion of the Almighty "which spans over the persecuted one 
like an arbour of rich foliage. With ‘n 312 David again 
passes over to his own personal experience. The unity of 
the Psalm requires us to refer the praise to the fact of the 
deliverance which is anticipated by faith. Jahve has shewn 
him wondrous favour, inasmuch as He has given him a 7 
“jx as a place of abode. 7x0, from “¥ to shut in (Arabic 
misr with the denominative verb massara, to found a fortified 
city), signifies both a siege, i. e. a shutting in by siege- 


* But these Arabic words do not pass over into the signification 
‘insolent. 
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works, and a fortifying (cf. lx. 11 with cvili. 11), é. e. a 
shutting in by fortified works against the attack of the enemy, 
2 Chron. viii. 5. The fenced city is mostly interpreted as 
God Himself and His powerful and gracious protection. We 
might then compare Isa. xxxiii. 21 and other passages. But 
why may not an actual city be intended, viz. Ziklag? The 
fact, that after long and troublous days David there found 
a strong and sure resting-place, he here celebrates before- 
hand, and unconsciously prophetically, as a wondrous token 
of divine favour. To him Ziklag was indeed the turning- 
point between his degradation and exaltation. He had 
already said in his trepidation (Ibn, ¢trepidare), cf. cxvi. 11: 
I am cut away from the range of Thine eyes. AM 18 @X- 
plained according to j]93, an axe; Lam. iii. 54, HIM, and 
Jonah ii. 5, mw), favour this interpretation. He thought 
in his fear and despair, that God would never more care 
about him. 438, verum enim vero, but Jahve heard the cry 
of his entreaty, when he cried unto Him (the same words 
as in xxvill. 2). On the ground of these experiences he 
calls upon all the godly to love the God who has done such 
gracious things, i. e. to love Love itself. On the one hand, 
He preserves the faithful (Ooy2x, from pox = proN, Toto, 
as in xii. 2), who keep faith with Him, by also proving to 
them His faithfulness by protection in every danger; on the 
other hand, not scantily, but plentifully (Sy as in Isa. Ix. 7, 
Jer. vi. 14: xata mepicostav) He rewardeth those that 
practise pride — in the sight of God, the Lord, the sin of 
sins. An animating appeal to the godly (metamorphosed 
out of the usual form of the expression Yox? pin, macte esto), 
resembling the animating call to his own heart in xxvii. 14, 
closes the Psalm. The godly and faithful are here called 
“those who wait upon Jahve”. They are to wait patiently, 
for this waiting has a glorious end; the bright, spring sun 
at length breaks through the dark, angry aspect of the 
heavens, and the esto mihi is changed into halleluja. This 
eye of hope patiently directed towards Jahve is the charac- 
teristic of the Old Testament faith. The substantial unity, 
however, of the Old Testament order of grace, or mercy, 
with that of the New Testament, is set before us in Ps. xxxii., 
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which, in its New Testament and Pauline character, is the 
counterpart of Ps. xix. 


PSALM XXXIL 


THE WAY TO THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


~~ 


BLESSED is he whose transgression is taken away, 
whose sin is covered. 

2 Blessed is the man to whom Jahve doth not reckon ini- 
quity, 

And in whose spirit there is no guile. 


3 When I kept silence, my bones rotted 
Through my constant groaning. 
4 For day and night Thy hand was heavy upon me, 
My moisture was changed with the drought of summer. 
(Sela) 3 
5 I acknowledged my sin unto Thee and did not cover my 
guilt; 
I said: “I will confess my transgressions unto Jahve” — 
And Thou, Thou hast taken away the guilt of my sin. 
(Sela) 


oO 


For this cause let every godly man pray unto Thee in 
a time when Thou mayest be found; 

Surely, when the great waters rise — 

They shall not reach him. 

7 Thou art my hiding-place, from trouble Thou wilt 
guard me, 

With songs of deliverance wilt Thou compass me about 
(Sela) 


8 I will instruct thee and teach thee concerning the way 
thou shalt go. 
I will give counsel, keeping mine eye upon thee. 
9 Be ye not as horses, as mules without understanding, 
With bit and bridle is their mouth to be curbed, 
Otherwise they will not come near unto thee. 
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10 Many sorrows are to the ungodly, 
But whoso trusteth in Jahve, with favour doth He com- 
pass him about. 


11 Be glad in Jahve, and rejoice, ye righteous, 
And shout for joy all ye that are upright in heart! 


There are several prominent marks by which this Psalm 
is coupled with the preceding (vid. Symbol § 52). In both 
Psalms, with the word *M70x, the psalmist looks back upon 
some fact of his spiritual life; and both close with an exhor- 
tation to the godly, which stands in the relation of a general 
inference to the whole Psalm. But in other respects the two 
Psalms differ. For Ps. xxxi. is a prayer under circumstances 
of outward distress, and Ps. xxxii. is a didactic Psalm, cone 
cerning the way of penitence which leads to the forgiveness 
of sins; it is the second of the seven Psalmi penitentiales of 
the church, and Augustine’s favourite Psalm. We might 
take Augustine’s words as its motto: intelligentia prima est 
ut te noris peccatorem. The poet bases it upon his own per- 
sonal experience, and then applies the general teaching which 
he deduces from it, to each individual in the church of God. 
For a whole year after his adultery David was like one 
under sentence of condemnation. In the midst of this fearful 
anguish of soul he composed Ps. li., whereas Ps. xxxii. was 
‘composed after his deliverance from this state of mind. The 
former was written in the very midst of the penitential 
struggle; the latter after he had recovered his inward peace. 
The theme of this Psalm is the precious treasure which he 
brought up out of that abyss of spiritual distress, viz. the 
doctrine of the blessedness of forgiveness, the sincere and 
unreserved confession of sin as the way to it, and the pro- 
tection of God in every danger, together with joy in God, 
as its fruits. 

In the signification psalmus didascalicus s. informatorius 
(Reuchlin: ut si liceret dicere intellectificum vel resipiscentifi- 
cum), 527 would after all be as appropriate a designation 
as we could have for this Psalm which teaches the way of 
salvation. This meaning, however, cannot be sustained. It 
is improbable that »2yy, which, in all other instances, 
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signifies intelligens, should, as a technical term, mean inte/- 
ligentem faciens; because the Hiph. sown, in the causative 
meaning “to impart understanding’, occurs only in solitary 
instances (ver. 8, Prov. xxi. 11) in the Hebrew of the period 
before the Exile, and only came into common use in the later 
language (in Daniel, Chronicles, and Nehemiah). But, that 
which is decisive against the meaning “a didactic poem” is 
the fact, that among the thirteen Psalms which are inscribed 
Sun, there are only two (xxxii. and lxxviii.) which can 
be regarded as didactic poee Ps. xlv. is called, in addition, 
np yw, and Ps. cxlu., =5 7pm, two names which ill accord 
with a didactic intention and plan. Even Ps. xlvii. 8, a pas- 
sage of importance in the determining of the right idea of 
the word, in which S2%'m occurs as an accusative of the 
object, excludes the meaning “didactic poem”. Ewald observes 
(Dichter des Alten Bundes, i, 31) that “in Ps. xlvii. 8 we 
have the safest guide to the correct meaning of the word; in 
this passage 5:2¥ stands side by side with 747 as a more 
exact definition of the singing and there can be no doubt, 
that an intelligent, melodious song must be equivalent to a 
choice or delicate, skillfully composed song”. But in all other 
cases, 20 is only found as an attribute of persons, because 
it is not that which makes prudent, but that which is in 
itself intelligent, that is so named. Even in 2 Chron. xxx. 
22, where allusion is made to the Maskil Psalms, it is the 


Levite musicians themselves who are called (a1» Sav) oS Dinn 


(i. e. those who play skillfully with delicate tact). Thus then 
we are driven to the Hiphil meaning of pensive meditation 
in evi. 7, cf. xli. 2, Prov. xvi. 20; so that ‘»2u0 signifies that 
which meditates, chan meitaion: just like 7220, that which 
multiplies, and then fulness; mmwp, that which destroys, 
and then destruction. From the Maskil Psalms, as e. g. from 
liv. and cxlii., we cannot discover anything special as to the 
technical meaning or use of the word. The word means just 
pia meditatio, a devout meditation, and nothing more. 


Vers. 1—2. The Psalm begins with the celebration of 
the happiness of the man who experiences God’s justifying 
grace, when he gives himself up unreservedly to Him. Sin 
is called yw, as being a breaking loose or tearing away 
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from God; mxtn, as a deviation from that which is well- 
pleasing to God; ', as a perversion, distortion, misdeed. 
The forgiveness of sin is styled Nv) (Exod. xxxiv. 7), as a 
lifting up and taking away, atpav and aparpety, Exod. xxxiv. 
7; Mme> (Ixxxv. 3, Prov. x. 12, Neh. ili. 37), as a covering, 
so that it becomes invisible to God, the Holy One, and is 
as though it had never taken place; sum ND (2 Sam. xix. 
20, cf. 4s, to number, reckon, od hoyiCeobar, Rom. iv. 
6—9), as a non-imputing; the dxarocdvy Xopis épywv is here 
distinctly expressed. The justified one is called pwO- 2, 
as being one who is exempted from transgression, preevarica- 
tione levatus (Ges. § 135, 1); »i73, instead of Nw/I, Isa. xxxiii. 
24, is intended to rhyme with D> (which is the part. to 
MOD, just as 32 is the participle to “12); vid. on Isa. xxii. 
13. One “covered of sin” is one over whose sin lies the 
covering of expiation (£3, root >>, to cover, cogn. »aé, 
y>> >, we) before the holy eyes of God. The third 


designation is an attributive clause: “to whom Jahve doth 
not reckon misdeed”, inasmuch as He, on the contrary, 
regards it as discharged or as settled. He who is thus 
justified, however, is only he in whose spirit there is no “4, 
no deceit, which denies and hides, or extenuates and excuses, 
this or that favourite sin. Onesuch sin designedly retained is 
a secret ban, which stands in the way of justification. 


Vers. 3—5. For, as his own experience has taught the 
poet, he who does not in confession pour out all his corrup- 
tion before God, only tortures himself until he unburdens 
himself of his secret curse. Since ver. 3 by itself cannot be 
regarded as the reason for the proposition just laid down, 
%D signifies either “because, quod” (e. g. Prov. xxii. 22) or 
“when, quum” (Judges xvi. 16, Hos. xi. 1). The 7ixw was 
an outburst of the tortures which his accusing conscience 
prepared for him. The more he strove against confessing, 
the louder did conscience speak; and while it was not in his 
power to silence this inward voice, in which the wrath of 
God found utterance, he cried the whole day, viz. for help: 
but while his heart was still unbroken, he cried yet received 
no answer. He cried all day long, for God’s punishing right 
hand (xxxviii. 3, xxxix. 11) lay heavy upon him day and 
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night; the feeling of divine wrath left him no rest, cf. Job 
xxxiii. 14 sqq. A fire burned within him which threatened 
completely to devour him. The expression is 1}29Ma (like 
wya in xxxvii. 20, cii. 4), without 5, inasmuch as the fears 
which burn fiercely within him even to his heart and, as it 
were, scorch him up, he directly calls the droughts of summer. 
The = is the Beth of the state or condition, in connection 
with which the change, #. e. degeneration (Job xx. 14), took 
place; for mutare in aliquid is expressed by 5767. The 5 
(which Saadia and other have mistaken) in ‘sw is part of 
the root; “wo (from “Ww, ut, to suck), inflected after the 
analogy of 5p3 and the like, signifies succus. In the summer- 
heat of anxiety his vital moisture underwent a change: it 
burned and dried up. Here the music becomes louder and 
does its part in depicting these torments of the awakened 
conscience in connection with a heart that still remains un- 
broken. In spite of this 8:apadpa, however, the historical 
connection still retains sufficient influence to give "yx 
the force of the imperfect (cf. xxx. 9): “I made known my 
sin and my guilt did I not cover up (Mt used here as in 
Prov. xxviii. 13, Job xxxi. 33); I made the resolve: I will 
confess my transgressions to the Lord (A7\n = A, Neh. 
i. 6, ix. 2; elsewhere construed with the accusative, vid. Prov. 
Xxvill. 13) — then Thou forgavest”, etc. Hupfeld is inclined 
to place *‘m7nN before qx oMNON, by which 3s and 
mx would become futures; but sMOD xd %y7 sounds like 
an assertion of a fact, not the statement of an intention, 
and Mxw/) AANis the natural continuation of the »M7ON which 
immediately precedes. The form ANw) ANN) is designedly 
used instead of xm). Simultaneously with his confession 
of sin, made fide supplice, came also the absolution: then 
Thou forgavest the guilt (jy, misdeed, as a deed and also 
as a matter of fact, #. e. guilt contracted, and penance or 
punishment, cf. Lam. iv. 6, Zech. xiv. 19) of my sin. Vox 
nondum est in ore, says Augustine, et vulnus sanatur in corde. 
The 5p here is the antithesis of the former one. There we have 
a shrill lament over the sinner who tortures himself in vain, 
here the clear tones of joy at the blessed experience of one 
who pours forth his soul to God — a musical Yea and Amen 
to the great truth of justifying grace. 
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Vers. 6—7. For this mercy, which is provided for every 
sinner who repents and confesses his sin, let then, every 
on, who longs for sn, turn in prayer to Jahve Nyy ny), 
at the time (xxi. 10, 1 Chron. xii. 22; cf. nyz, Isa. xlix. 8) 
when He, and His mercy, is to be found (cf. Deut. iv. 29 
with Jer. xxix. 13, Isa. lv. 6, jxywia). This hortatory wish 
is followed by a promissory assurance. The fact of ANU? 
0:27 O° being virtually a protasis: guum inundant aque 
magne (> of the time), which separates >> from YON; prohi- 
bits our regarding p> as belonging to »>x in this instance, 
although like AX, FN, 03, and 12) PQ is also placed per hy- 
pallage at the head of the clause (as in Prov. xiii. 10: with 
pride there is only contention), even when belonging to a 
part of the clause that follows further on. The restrictive 
meaning of 7 here, as is frequently the case (Deut. iv. 6, 
Judges xiv. 16, 1 Kings xxi. 25, cf. Ps. xci. 8), has passed 
over to the affirmative: certo quum, etc. Inundation or flood- 
ing is an exemplificative description of the divine judgment 
(cf. Nah. i. 8); ver. 6dc is a brief form of expressing the 
promise which is expanded in Ps. xci. In ver. 7, David 
confirms it from his own experience. The assonance in 737 
3273 (Thou wilt preserve me, so that 7y, angustum = an- 
gustie, does not come upon me, cxix. 143) is not undesigned; 
and after ‘7¥M comes 95, just like 95> after yon2 in xxix. 
9. There is no sufficient ground for setting aside 939, with 
Houbigant and others, as a repetition of the half of the word 
‘ayn. The infinitive 79 (Job xxxviii. 7) might, like 35, plur. 
‘D1, pn, plur.pn, with equal right be inflected as a substan- 
tive; and 056 (as in lvi. 8), which is likewise treated as a 
substantive, cf. y®3, Dan. xil. 7, presents, as a genitive, no 
more difficulty than does nymin the expression my wx. With 
songs of deliverance doth Jahve surround him, so that they 
encompass him on all sides, and an occasion of exulting 
meets him in whatever direction he turns. The music here 
again for the third time becomes forte, and that to express 
the highest feeling of delight. 

Vers. 8—10. It is not Jahve, who here speaks in answer 
to the words that have been thus far addressed to Him. In 
this case the person addressed must be the poet, who, how- 
ever, has already attained the knowledge here treated of. 
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It is he himself who now directly adopts the tone of the 
teacher (cf. xxxiv. 12). That which David, in Ps. li. 15, pro- 
mises to do, he here takes in hand, viz. the instruction of 
sinners in the way of salvation. It is unnecessary to read 4yyy 
instead of myyx, as Olshausen does; the suffix of >>2zx 
and 97'N (for 77s) avails also for this third verb, to which 
ry Poy, equivalent to ‘3 py ow (fixing my eye upon 
thee, i. e. with sympathising love taking an interest in thee), 
stands in the relation of a subordinate relative clause. The 
LXX. renders it by émotypim ent o& tods dofaApovs pov, so 
that it takes py’, in accordance with its radical signification 
firmare, as the regens of »5»y (I will fix my eye steadfastly 
upon thee); but for this there is no support in the general 
usage of the language. The accents give a still different 
rendering; they apparently make 3*y an accus. adverb. (since 
DY yoy MIN is transformed from ‘5y soy riyy x): I will counsel 
thee with mine eye; but in every other instance, 5y yy) means 
only a hostile determination against any one, e. g. Isa. vil. 
5. The form of address, without changing its object, passes 
over, in ver. 9, into the plural and the expression becomes 
harsh in perfect keeping with the perverted character which 
it describes. The sense is on the whole clear: not constrained, 
but willing obedience is becoming to man, in distinction from 
an irrational animal which must be led by a bridle drawn 
through its mouth. The asyndeton clause: like a horse, a 
mule (7) as an animal that is isolated and does not pair; 


cf. O35 alone of its kind, single, unlike, the opposite of 
which is 3) , &@pair, equal number), has nothing remarkable 


about it, cf. xxxv. 14, Isa. xxxviii. 14. But it is not clear 
what Py is intended to mean. We might take it in its usual 
signification “ornament”, and render “with bit and bridle, 
its ornament”, and perhaps at once recognise therein an 
allusion to the senseless servility of the animal, viz. that its 
ornament is also the means by which it is kept in check, 
unless “y, ornament, is perhaps directly equivalent to 
“harness”. Still the rendering of the LXX. is to be respect- 
ed: in camo et freno — as Jerome reproduces it — mazxil- 
las eorum constringere qui non approximant ad te. If my means 
jaw, mouth or cheek, then =) p=) PI is equivalent ‘to ‘ora 
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eorum obturanda sunt (Ges. § 132, rem. 1), which the LXX. 
expresses by aytat, constringe, or, following the Cod. Alezx., 
aytts (ayEets), constringes. Like Ewald and Hitzig (on Ezek. 
xvi. 7), we may compare with Wy, the cheek, the Arabic 


ih, which, being connected with "73, a furrow, signifies 
properly the furrow of the face, #. e. the indented part 
running downwards from the inner corners of the eyes to 
both sides of the nose, but then by synecdoche the cheek. 
If pny refers to the mouth or jaws, then it looks as if 52 
Por 37p must be translated: in order that they may not come 
too near thee, viz. to hurt thee (Targ., Syriac, Rashi, etc.); 
but this rendering does not produce any point of comparison 
corresponding to the context of this Psalm. Therefore, it 
is rather to be rendered: otherwise there is no coming near 
to thee. This interpretation takes the emphasis of the 53 
into account, and assumes that, according to a usage of 
the language that is without further support, one might, for 
instance, say: may! nro 52, “I will never go thither.” In 
Prov. xxiii. 17, 53 also includes within itself the verb 
to be. So here: by no means an approaching to thee, é. e. 
there is, if thou dost not bridle them, no approaching or 
coming near to thee. These words are not addressed to God, 
but to man, who is obliged to use harsh and forcible means 
in taming animals, and can only thus keep them under his 
control and near to him. In the antitype, it is the sinner, 
who will not come to God, although God only is his help, 
and who, as David has learned by experience, must first of 
all endure inward torture, before he comes to a right state 
of mind. This agonising life of the guilty conscience which 
the ungodly man leads, is contrasted in ver. 10 with the 
mercy which encompasses on all sides him, who trusts in 
God. O25, in accordance with the treatment of this adjec- 
tive as if it were a numeral (vid. lxxxix. 51), is an attributive 
or adjective placed before its noun. The final clause might 
be rendered: mercy encompasses him; but the Poel and 
ver. 7 favour the rendering: with mercy doth He encom- 
pass him. 

Ver. 11. After the doctrine of the Psalm has been un- 
folded in three unequal groups of verses, there follows, cor- 
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responding to the brief introduction, a still shorter close. 
which calls upon those whose happy state is there celebrated, 
to join in songs of exultant joy. 
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PSALM XXXII. 


PRAISE OF THE RULER OF THE WORLD AS BEING THE 
DEFENDER OF HIS PEOPLE, 


SHOUT for joy, O ye righteous, in Jahve, 
For the upright praise is comely. 
Praise Jahve with cithern, 


‘With a ten-stringed nabla play unto Him. 


Sing unto Him a new song, 
Play merrily with a joyful noise. 


For upright is the word of Jahve, 

And all His working is in faithfulness. 

He loveth righteousness and judgment; 
The earth is full of the mercy of Jahve. 


By the word of Jahve were the heavens made, 

And by the breath of His mouth all their host. 

He gathereth the waters of the sea together as a heap, 
He layeth up the depths in storehouses. 


Let all the earth fear before Jahve, 

Let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of 
Him. 

For He spake, and it was done; 

He commanded, and it stood fast. 


Jahve hath brought the counsel of the heathen to nought, 
He hath made the thoughts of the people of none effect. 
The counsel of Jahve standeth for ever, 

The thoughts of His heart to all generations. 


Blessed is the nation whose God is Jahve, 
The people whom He chooseth for His own inheritance. 
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13 From heaven Jahve looketh down, 
He seeth all the children of men. 


14 From the place of His habitation He looketh 
Upon all the inhabitants of the earth, 

15 He, who fashioneth their heart together, 
Who considereth all their works. 


16 A king doth not triumph by great strength, 

A mighty man is not delivered by great power. 
17 A vain thing is a horse for victory, 

And its great strength cannot deliver. 


18 Behold, the eye of Jahve is upon them that fear Him, 
Upon them that hope in His mercy, 

19 To deliver their soul from death, 
And to keep them alive in famine. 


20 Our soul waiteth for Jahve, 
Our help and our shield is He. 

21 For in Him shall our heart rejoice, 
Because we trust in His holy Name 

22 Let, then, Thy mercy, O Jabve, be upon us, 
According as we hope in Thee! 


The Davidic Maskil, Ps. xxxii., is followed by au anony- 
mous congregational song of a hymnic character, which begins 
just like the former closes. It owes its composition appa- 
rently to some deliverance of the nation from heathen op- 
pression, which had resulted from God’s interposition and 
without war. Moreover it exhibits no trace of dependence 
upon earlier models, such as might compel us to assign a 
late date to it; the time of Jeremiah, for instance, which 
Hitzig adopts. The structure is symmetrical. Between the 
two hexastichs, vers. 1—3, 20—22, the materia laudis is set 
forth in eight tetrastichs. 


Vers. 1—3. The call contained in this hexastich 1s 
addressed to the righteous and upright, who earnestly seek 
VOL. I. 26 
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to live a godly and God-pleasing life, and the sole deter- 
mining rule of whose conduct is the will and good pleasure of 
God. These alone know God, whose true nature finds in them 
a clear mirror; so on their part they are joyfully to confess 
what they possess in Him. For it is their duty, and at the 
same time their honour, to praise him, and make their boast 
in Him. Ms} is the feminine of the adjective mN3 (formed 
out of 13); as in cxlvii. 1, cf. Prov. xix. 10. On 73> (LXX. 
xiGapa, xtvdpa) and 52) (LXX. Vaty, prov, vaBha, vavAa, etc.) 
vid. Introduction § II. 523 is the name given to the harp 
or lyre on account of its resemblance to a skin bottle or 
flask (root 33, to swell, to be distended), and wy 52), “harp 
of the decade”, is the ten-stringed harp, which is also called 
absolutely “iv, and distinguished from the customary 523, 
in xcii. 4. By a comparison of the asyndeton expressions in 
xxxv. 14, Jer. xi. 19, Aben-Ezra understands by swwy 52) 
twoinstruments, contrary to the tenour of the words. Ge- 
catilia, whom he controverts, is only so far in error as that 
he refers the ten to holes (0°33) instead of to strings. The 
>is Beth instrum., just like the expression xtOapi{ety év xOa- 
pats, Apoc. xiv. 2. A “new song” is one which, in consequence 
of some new mighty deeds of God, comes from a new impulse 
of gratitude in the heart, xl. 4, and frequently in the Psalms, 
Isa. xlii. 10, Judith vi. 13, Apoc. v. 9. Ins3%%4 the notions 
of scite and strenue, suaviter and naviter, blend. With 
mann, referring back to 1:39, the call to praise forms, as it 
were, a circle as it closes. 

Vers. 4—5. Now begins the body of the song. The 
summons to praise God is supported (1) by a setting forth 
of His praiseworthiness* (a) as the God of revelation 
in the kingdom of Grace. His word is qw, upright in in- 
tention, and, without becoming in any way whatever untrue 
to itself, straightway fulfilling itself. His every act is an 
act in 7ON, truth, which verifies the truth of His word, 
and one which accomplishes itself. On onk, equivalent to 
N ION, vid. vil. 10, xxii, 29. APIs is righteousness as 


* We have adopted the word “praiseworthiness” for the sake of 
conciseness of expression, in order to avoid an awkward periphrasis, in 
the sense of being worthy to be praised. — TR. 
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conduct; bSuio is right as a rule of judgment and a state 
or condition. “OM is an accusative, as in cxix. 64: miseri- 
cordid Domini plena est terra (the introit for Misercordias 
Sunday or the second Sunday after Easter). 

Vers. 6—9. God’s praiseworthiness (b) as the Creator 
of the world in the kingdom of Nature. Jahve’s 737 is 
His almighty “Let there be”; and YS my (inasmuch as 
the breath is here regarded as the material of which the 
word is formed and the bearer of the word) is the command, 
or in general, the operation of His commanding omnipotence 
(Job xv. 30, cf. iv. 9; Isa. xxxiv. 16, cf. xi. 4). The heavens 
above and the waters beneath stand side by side as miracles 
of creation. The display of His power in the waters of the 
sea consists in His having confined them within fixed bounds 
and keeping them within these. 73 is a pile, ¢. e. a piled up 
heap (Arabic nadd), and more especially in reference to 
harvest: like such a heap do the convex waters of the sea, 
being firmly held together, rise above the level of the con- 
tinents. The expression is like that in Josh. iii. 13, 16, ef. 
Exod. xv. 8; although there the reference is to a miracle 
occurring in the course of history, and in this passage to a 
miracle of creation. D335 refers to the heap itself, not to the 
walls of the storehouses as holding together. This latter 
figure is not introduced until ver. 7b: the bed of the sea 
and those of the rivers are, as it were, MMS{N, treasuries or 
storehouses, in which God has deposited the deep, foaming 
Waves or surging mass of waters. The inhabitants (‘2u, not 
‘2¥)") of the earth have cause to fear God who is thus omni- 
potent (jo, in the sense of falling back from in terror); for 
He need only speak the word and that which He wills comes 
into being out of nothing, as we see from the hexaémeron 
or history of Creation, but which is also confirmed in human 
history (Lam. iii. 37). He need only command and it stands 
forth like an obedient servant, that appears in all haste at 
the call of his lord, cxix. 91. 

Vers. 10—11. His praiseworthiness (c) as the irresistible 
Ruler in the history of men. Since in 2 Sam. xv. 34, xvii. 
14, and frequently, Myy 754 is a common phrase, therefore 
yam as in lxxxix. 34, Ezek. xvii. 19, is equivalent to 757 
(Ges. § 67, rem. 9). The perfects are not used in the abstract, 
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but of that which has been experienced most recently, since 
the “new song” presupposes new matter. With ver. 11 com- 
pare Prov. xix. 21. The myy of God is the unity of the 
“thoughts of His heart,” 4. e. of the ideas, which form the 
inmost part, the ultimate motives of everything that fakes 
place. The whole history of the world is the uninterrupted 
carrying out of a divine plan of salvation, the primary 
object of which is His people, but in and with these are 
included humanity at large. 

Vers. 12—19. Hence the call to praise God is supported 
(2) by a setting forth of that which His people possess in 
Him. This portion of the song is like a paraphrase of the 
“wx in Deut. xxxiii. 29. The theme in ver. 12 is proved in 
vers. 13—15 by the fact, that Jahve is the omniscient Ruler, 
because He is the Creator of men, without whose knowledge 
nothing is undertaken either secretly or openly, and especially 
if against His people. Then in vers. 16—19 it is supported 
by the fact, that His people have in Jahve a stronger defence 
than the greatest worldly power would be. Jahve is called 
the fashioner of all the hearts of men, as in Zech. xii. 1, cf. 
Prov. xxiv. 12, as being their Maker. As such He is also 
the observer of all the works of men; for He is acquainted 
with their origin in the laboratory of the heart, which He 
as Creator has formed. Hupfeld takes -7 as an equalisation 
(pariter ac) of the two appositions; but then it ought to be 
yom (cf. xlix. 3,11). The LXX. correctly renders it xata- 
vovac, singillatim. It is also needless to translate it, as Hup- 
feld does: He who formed, qui finzit; for the hearts of men 
were not from the very first created all at one time, but the 
primeval impartation of spirit-life is continued at every birth 
in some mysterious way. God is the Father of spirits, Hebr. 
x1l. 9. For this very reason everything that exists, even to 
the most hidden thing, 1s encompassed by His omniscience 
and omnipotence. He exercises an omniscient control over 
all things, and makes all things subservient to the designs 
of His plan of the universe, which, so far as His people are 
concerned, is the plan of salvation. Without Him nothing 
comes to pass; but through Him everything takes place. 
The victory of the king, and the safety of the warrior, are 
not their own works. Their great military power and bodily 
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-strength can accomplish nothing without God, who can also 
be mighty in the feeble. Even for purposes of victory 
(MAWA, of. Mynw, xxi. 2) the war-horse is “pw, i. e. a thing 
that promises much, but can in reality do nothing; it is not 
its great strength, by which it enables the trooper to escape 
(5). “The horse”, says Solomon in Prov. xxi. 31, “is equip- 
ped for the day of battle, but Nw wb, Jahve’s is the vic- 
tory”, He giveth it to whomsoever He will. The ultimate 
ends of all things that come to pass are in His hands, and — 
as vers. 18 sq. say, directing special attention to this impore 
tant truth by 73m — the eye of this God, that is to say the 
final aim of His government of the world, is directed towards 
them that fear Him, is pointed at them that hope in His 
mercy (orm). In ver. 19, the object, 70M, is expanded 
by way of example. From His mercy or loving-kindness, 
not from any acts of their own, conscious of their limited 
condition and feebleness, they look for protection in the 
midst of the greatest peril, and for the preservation of their 
life in famine. Ps. xx. 8 is very similar; but the one passage 
sounds as independent as the other. 


Vers. 20—-22. Accordingly, in this closing hexastich, 
the church acknowledges Him as its help, its shield, and 
its source of joy. Besides the passage before us, 72m occurs 
in only one other instance in the Psalter, viz. cvi. 13. This 
word, which belongs to the group of words signifying hoping 


and waiting, is perhaps from the root >n (Lice, o>) 


firmiter constringere sc. nodum), to be firm, compact, like mip 
from Mp, to pull tight or fast, cf. the German harren (to 
wait) and hart (hard, compact). In ver. 200 we still hear the 
echo of the primary passage Deut. xxxiil. 29 (cf. ver. 26). 
The emphasis, as in cxv. 9—11, rests upon NIN, into which 
j2, in ver. 21, puts this thought, viz. He is the unlimited 
sphere, the inexhaustible matter, the perennial spring of 
our joy. The second °> confirms this subjectively. His holy 
Name is His church’s ground of faith, of love, and of hope; 
for from thence comes its salvation. It can boldly pray 
that the mercy of the Lord may be upon it, for it waits 
upon Him, and man’s waiting or hoping and God’s giving 
are reciprocally conditioned. This is the meaning of the 
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aws2. God is true to His word. The Te Deum laudamus 
of Ambrose closes in the same way. 


PSALM XXXIV. 


THANKSGIVING AND TEACHING OF ONE WHO HAS 
EXPERIENCED DELIVERANCE. 


2 x I WILL bless Jahve at all times, 
Continually let His praise be in my mouth. 
3 = In Jahve shall my soul make her boast, 
The patient shall hear thereof and be glad. 
4 3 O magnify Jahve with me, 
And let us exalt His name together. 
5 3 I sought Jahve, and He answered me, 
And out of all my fears did He deliver me. 
mr Looking unto Him they are lightened, 
And their faces shall not be ashamed. 
This afflicted one cried, and Jahve heard, 
And saved him out of all his troubles. 
m The Angel of Jahve encampeth round about them thag 
fear Him, 
And delivereth them. 
9 t Taste and see, that Jahve is good — 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in Him. 
Fear Jahve, ye His saints! 
For there is no want to them that fear Him. 
11 > Young lions do lack and suffer hunger, 
But they that seek Jahve do not want any good thing. 
12 5 Come, ye children, hearken unto me! 
The fear of Jahve will I teach you. 
13 1» Whosoever thou art, dost thou desire long life, 
Dost thou love days that thou mayst see goud —s: 
14 3 Keep thy tongue from evil, 
And thy lips from deceitful speaking. 
15 bp Depart from evil and do good, 
Seek peace, and pursue it. 
16 y The eyes of Jahve observe the righteous, 
And His ears their cry. 
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17 & The face of Jahve is against the evil doers, 
To cut off their remembrance from the earth. 
18 xy The former cry unto Jahve, and He heareth, 
And out of all their troubles He delivereth them. 
19 ; Jahve is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart, 
And saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 
20 - Many are the afflictions of the righteous, 
But out of them all doth Jahve deliver him. 
21 zw’ He preserveth all his bones, 
Not one of them is broken. 
22 = Evil shall slay the wicked, 
And they that hate the righteous shall be punished. 
23 & Jahve redeemeth the soul of His servant, 
And they shall not be punished who trust in Him. 


In Ps. xxxiil. 18 we heard the words, “Behold, the eye 
of Jahve is directed towards them that fear Him", and in xxxiv. 
16 we hear this same grand thought, “the eyes of Jahve are 
directed towards the righteous". Ps. xxxiv. is one of the eight 
Psalms which are assigned, by their inscriptions, to the time 
of David’s persecution by Saui, and were composed upon 
that weary way of suffering extending from Gibea of Saul 
to Ziklag. (The following is an approximation to their chro- 
nological order: vii., lix., lvi., xxxiv., lii., lvii., cxlii., liv.). 
The inscription runs: Of David, when he disguised his under- 
standing (joy with Dag., lest it should be pronounced 
Woy) before Abimelech, and he drove him away (0), 
with Chateph Pathach, as is always the case with verbs 
whose second radical is 3, if the accent is on the third 
radical) and he departed. David, being pressed by Saul, fled 
into the territory of the Philistines; here he was recognised 
as the man who had proved such a dangerous enemy to 
them years since and he was brought before Achish, the 
king. Ps. lvi. is a prayer which implores help in the trouble 
of this period (and its relation to Ps. xxiv. resembles that of 
Ps. li. to xxxii.). David’s life would have been lost had not 
his desperate attempt to escape by playing the part of a mad- 
man been successful. The king commanded him to depart, 
and David betook himself to a place of concealment in his own 
country, viz. the cave of Adullam in the wilderness of Judah. 
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The correctness of the inscription has been disputed. 
Hupfeld maintains that the writer has blindly taken it from 
1 Sam. xxi. 14. According to Redslob, Hitzig, Olshausen, 
and Stahelin, he had reasons for so doing, although they 
are invalid. The wy of the Psalm (ver. 9) seemed to him 
to accord with {nyw, 1 Sam. xxi. 14; and in addition to this, 
he combined bbann, gloriaris, of the Psalm (ver. 3) with 
Sam, insanivit, 1 Sam. xxi 14. We come to a different con- 
clusion. The Psalm does not contain any express reference 
to that incident in Philistia, hence we infer that the writer 
of the inscription knew of this reference from tradition. His 
source of information is not the Books of Samuel; for there 
the king is called wx, whereas he calls him “boy, and 
this, as even Basil has perceived (vid. Euthymius Zigadenus’ 
introduction to this Psalm), is the title of the Philistine kings, 
just as Pharaoh is title of the Egyptien, Agag of the Ama- 
lekite, and Lucumo of the Etruscan kings. His source of 
information, as a comparison of 2 Sam. xxii. 1 with Ps. 
XVili. 1 shews, is a different work, viz. the Annals of David, 
in which he has traced the Psalm before us and other Psalms 
to their historical connection, and then indicated it by an 
inscription in words taken from that source. The fact of 
the Psalm being alphabetical says nuiting against David as 
its author (vid. on Ps. ix.—x.). It is not arranged for mu- 
sic; for although it begins after the manner of a song of 
praise, it soon passes into the didactic tone. It consists of 
verses of two lines, which follow one another according to 
the order of the letters of the alphabet. The ) is wanting, 
just as the 3 is wanting in Ps. cxlv.; and after m, as in Ps. 
xxv., which is the counterpart to xxxiv., follows a second 
supernumerary 5. 


Vers. 2—4. The poet begins with the praise of Jahve, 
and calls upon all the pious to unite with him in praising 
Him. The substantival clause ver. 2b, is intended to have 
just as much the force of a cohortative as the verbal clause 
ver. 2a. 72738, like nw, 1s to be written with Chateph- 
Pathach in the middle syllable. In distinction from o~3y, 
afflicti, ONY signifies submissi, those who have learnt endur- 
ance or patience in the school of affliction. The praise of 
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the psalmist will greatly help to strengthen and encourage 
such; for it applies to the Deliverer of the oppressed. But 
in order that this praise may sound forth with strength and 
fulness of tone, he courts the assistance of companions in 
ver. 4. To acknowledge the divine greatness with the utter- 
ance of praise is expressed by 523 with an accusative in lxix. 
31; in this instance with rE to offer nv unto Him, cf. xxix. 
2. Even On> has this subjective meaning: with the heart 
and in word and deed, to place the exalted Name of God 
as high as it really is in itself. In accordance with the rule, 
that when in any word two of the same letters follow one 
another and the first has a Sh*bd, this Sh*bd must be an 
audible one, and in fact Chateph Pathach preceded by Gaja 
(Metheg), we must write Top ID. 

Vers. 5—7. The poet now gives the reason for this 
praise by setting forth the deliverance he has experienced. 
He longed for God and took pains to find Him (such is the 
meaning of w 7 in distinction from wv), and this striving, 
which took the form of prayer, did not remain without some 
actual answer (m)y is used of the being heard and the ful- 
filment as an answer to the petition of the praying one). 
The perfects, as also in vers. 6, 7, describe facts, one of 
which did not take place without the other; whereas 131 
would give them the relation of antecedent and consequent. 
In ver. 6, his own personal experience is generalised into 
an experimental truth, expressed in the historical form: they 
look unto Him and brighten up, é. e. whosoever looketh 
unto Him (5x w2n of a look of intense yearning, eager for 
salvation, as in Num. xxi. 9, Zech. xii. 10) brightens up. 
It is impracticable to make the Oy from ver. 3 the sub- 
ject; it is an act and the experience that immediately accom- 
panies it, that is expressed with an universal subject and 
in gnomical perfects. The verb 773, here as in Isa. 1x. 5, 
has the signification to shine, glitter (whence 1973, light). 
Theodoret renders it:‘O peta xictems tH Oe mpocrdv gwtds 
axtivac Séyetat voepod, the gracious countenance of God is re- 
flected on their faces; to the actus directus of Ades supplex 
succeeds the actus reflexus of fides triumphans. It never 
comes to pass that their countenances must be covered with 
shame on account of disappointed hope: this shall not and 
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cannot be, as the sympathetic force of bximplies. In all the 
three dialects "pm (76m) has the signification of being ashamed 
and scared; according to Gesenius and Fiirst (root 95) it pro- 
ceeds from the primary signification of reddening, blushing; in 
reality, however, since it is to be combined, not with yo but 


with p> (cf. ps, TED, ae, yee): it proceeds from the pri- 
mary signification of covering, hiding, veiling (Arabic chafra, 
tachaffara, used of a woman, cf. chamara, to be ashamed, 
to blush, to be modest, used of both sexes) , so that conse- 
quently the shame-covered countenance is contrasted with 
that which has a bright, bold, and free look. In ver. 7, this 
general truth is again individualised. By »3y m (like 0 mt 
in lxviii. 9) David points to himself. From the great peril 
in which he was placed at the court of the Philistines, from 
which God has rescued him, he turns his thoughts with 
gratitude and praise to all the deliverances which lie in 
the past. 


Vers. 8—11. This praise is supported by a setting forth 
of the gracious protection under which God’s saints continu- 
ally are. The m7 7x59, is none other than He who was the 
medium of Jahve’s intercourse with the patriarchs, and who 
accompanied Israel to Canaan. This name is not collective 
(Calvin, Hupfeld, Kamphausen, and others). He, the One, 
encampeth round about them, in so far as He is the Captain 
of the host of Jahve (Josh. v. 14), and consequently is accom- 
panied by a host of inferior ministering angels; or insofar 
as He can, as being a spirit not limited by space, furnish 
protection that covers them on every side. *JM (cf. Zech. 
ix. 8) is perhaps an allusion to Osm in Gen. Xxxii. 2 sq., 
that angel-camp which joined itself to Jacob’s camp, and 
surrounded it like a barricade or carrago. On the fut. con- 
sec. oxo, et expedit eos, as a simple expression of the se- 
quence, or even only of a weak or loose internal connection, 
vid. Ewald, § 343, a. By reason of this protection by the 
Angel of God ae (ver. 9) the summons to test the gra- 
ciousness of God in their own experience. Tasting (yevcac@a, 
Hebr. vi. 4 sq., 1 Pet. ii. 3) stands before seeing; for spiritual 
experience leads to spiritual perception or knowledge, and 
not vice versa. Nisi gustaveris, says Bernard, non videbis. 
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David is desirous that others also should experience what 
he has experienced in order that they may come to know 
what he has come to know, viz. the goodness of God.* Hence, 
in ver. 10, the call to the saints to fear Jahve (nq instead 
of sx, in order to preserve the distinction between veremini 
and videbunt, as in Josh. xxiv. 14, 1 Sam. xii. 24); for whoso 
fears Him, possesses everything in Him. The young mature 
lions may sooner lack and suffer hunger, because they have 
no prey, than that he should suffer any want whatsoever, 
the goal of whose striving is fellowship with God. The verb 
wr (to lack, be poor, once by metaplasm yw, 1 Sam. ii. 
7, root wm, to be or to make loose, lax), elsewhere used 
only of men, is here, like civ. 21 5x9 wpa, transferred to the 
lions, without ODD being intended to refer emblematically 
(as in xxxv. 17, lvii. 5, xvii. 12) to his powerful foes at the 
courts of Saul and of Achish. 

Vers. 12—15. The first main division of the Psalm is 
ended; the second (much the same as in Ps. xxxii.) assumes 
more the tone of a didactic poem; although even vers. 6, 
9—11 have something of the didactic style about them. The 
poet first of all gives a direction for fearing God. We may 
compare xxxii. 8, li. 15 —- how thoroughly Davidic is the 
turn which the Psalm here takes! O23 are not children in 
years or in understanding; but itis a tender form of address 
of a master experienced in the ways of God to each one and 
to all, as in Prov. i. 8, and frequently. In ver. 13 he throws 
out the question, which he himself answers in vers. 14 sq. 
This form of giving impressiveness to a truth by setting it 
forth as asolution of some question that has been propounded 
is a habit with David: xv. 1, xxiv. 8, 10, xxv. 12. In the use 
made of this passage from the Psalms in 1 Pet. in. 10—12 
(= vers. 13—17a@ of the Psalm) this form of the question 
is lost sight of. To O»n yon, as being just as exclusive in 
sense, corresponds O01) AX, so that consequently nin? 1S 
a definition of the purpose. On) signifies days in the mass, 
just as OvM means long-enduring life. We see from James 


* On account of this ver. 9, Tedcache xattSete, x t. A., Ps. xxxiii. 
{xxxiv.) was the Communion Psalm of the early church, Constit. Apost. 
viii. 13, Cyril, Catech. Myst. v. 17. 
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iii, 2 sqq., where ver. 13 also, in its form, calls to mind the 
Psalm before us, why the poet give the pre-eminence to the 
avoiding of sins of the tongue. In ver. 15, from among what 
is good peace is made prominent, — peace, which not only 
are we not to disturb, but which we are to seek, yea, pursue 
it like as the hunter pursues the finest of the herds. Let us 
follow, says the apostle Paul also, Rom. xiv. 19 (cf. Hebr. 
xll. 14), after those things which make for peace. oy i is 
a relationship, harmonious and free from trouble, that is 
well-pleasing to the God of love. The idea of the bond of 
fellowship is connected with the corresponding word elpyyy, 
according to its radical notion. 

Vers. 17—22. The poet now recommends the fear of 
God, to which he has given a brief direction, by setting forth 
its reward in contrast with the punishment of the ungodly. 
The prepositions 5x and 3, in vers 16@ and 17a, are a well 
considered interchange of expression: the former, of gracious 
inclination (xxxiii. 18), the latter, of hostile intention or 
determining, as in Job vii. 8, Jer. xxi. 10, xliv. 11, after the 
phrase in Lev. xvii. 10. The evil doers are overwhelmed by 
the power of destruction that proceeds from the counte- 
nance of Jahve, which is opposed to them, until there is not 
the slightest trace of their earthly existence left. The sub- 
jects to ver. 18 are not, according to cvil. 17—19, the 37 wy 
(evil doers) , since the indispensable characteristic of peni- 
tence is in this instance wanting, but the opry (the righ- 
teous). Probably the © strophe stood originally before the 
y strophe, just as in Lam. ii—iv. the 5 precedes the y 
(Hitzig). In connection with the present sequence of the 
thoughts, the structure of ver. 18 is just like ver. 6: Clamant 
et Dominus audit = si qui (quicunque) clamant. What is 
meant is the cry out the depth of a soul that despairs of 
itself. Such crying meets with a hearing with God, and in 
its realisation, an answer that bears its own credentials. 
“The broken in heart” are those in whom the egotistical, ¢. 
e. self-loving, life, which encircles its own personality, 
is broken at the very root; “the crushed or contrite (ND, 
from N27, with a changeable a, after the form iow from 
Sex) in spirit? are those whom grievous experiences, leading 
to penitence, of the false eminence to which their proud self- 
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consciousness has raised them, have subdued and thoroughly 
humbled. To all such Jahve is nigh, He preserves them 
from despair, He is ready to raise up in them a new life 
upon the ruins of the old and to cover or conceal their in- 
finitive deficiency; and, they, on their part, being capable 
of receiving, and desirous of, salvation, He makes them 
partakers of His salvation. It is true these afflictions come 
upon the righteous, but Jahve rescues him out of them all, 
nbsp = })20 (the same enallage generis as in Ruth i. 19, iv. 
11). He is under the most special providence, “He keepeth 
all his bones, not one of them (ne unum quidem) is broken” 
— a pictorial exemplification of the thought that God does 
not suffer the righteous to come to the extremity, that He 
does not suffer him to be severed from His almighty pro- 
tecting love, nor to become the ‘sport of the oppressors. 
Nevertheless we call to mind the literal fulfilment which 
these words of the psalmist received in the Crucified One; 
for the Old Testament prophecy, which is quoted in John 
xix. 33—37, may be just as well referred to our Psalm as 
to Exod. xii. 46. Not only the Paschal lamb, but in a com- 
parative sense even every affliction of the righteous, is a 
type. Not onlyis the essence of the symbolism of the worship 
of the sanctuary realised in Jesus Christ, not only is the history 
of Israel and of David repeated in Him, not only does human 
suffering attain in connection with Him its utmost intensity, 
but all the promises given to the righteous are fulfilled in 
Him xav’ é&oy7v; because He is the righteous One in the most 
absolute sense, the Holy One of God in a sense altogether 
unique (Isa. hii. 11, Jer. xxiii. 5, Zach. ix. 9, Acts i. 14, 
xxii, 14). — The righteous is always preserved from extreme 
peril, whereas evil (My) slays (mmo stronger than m7) 
the ungodly: evil, which he loved and cherished, becomes 
the executioner’s power, beneath which he falls. And they 
that hate the righteous must pay the penalty. Of the meanings 
to incur guilt, to feel one’s self guilty, and to undergo 
punishment as being guilty, OWN (vid. on iv. 11) has the 
last in this instance. 

Ver. 23. The order of the alphabet having been gone 
through, there now follows a second 5 exactly like xxv. 22. 
Just as the first 5, xxv. 16, is 135, so here in ver. 17 it is 
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38; and in like manner the two supernumerary Phe’s cor- 
respond to one another — the Elohimic in the former 
Psalm, and the Jehovic in this latter. 


PSALM XXXV. 


CALL TO ARMS AGAINST UNGRATEFUL PERSECUTOKS, 
ADDRESSED TO GOD. 


a) 


CONTEND, Jahve, with those who contend with me, 
Fight Thou against those who fight against me. 
2 Lay hold of shield and buckler, 
And stand up as my help. 
3 And draw forth the spear and shut up the way against 
my persecutors, 
Say unto my soul: I am thy salvation. 


> 


Let those be confounded and ashamed who seek after 
my soul, 

Let those fall back and be covered with shame who de- 
vise my hurt. 

5 Let them become as chaff before the wind, 

The Angel of Jahve thrusting them away. 
6 Let their way become darkness and slipperinesses, 
The Angel of Jahve pursuing them. 


7 For without cause have they hid for me their net, 
Without cause a pit have they digged for my soul. 
8 Let destruction come upon him at unawares, 
And let his net, which he hath hid, catch himself, 
With a crash let him fall into it. 


9 So shall my soul exult in Jahve, 
It shall rejoice in His salvation. 
10 All my bones shall say: Jahve, who is like unto Thee, 
Who deliverest the afflicted from him who is too strong 
for him, 
The afflicted and the poor from him who robbeth him! 
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Unjust witnesses rise up; 

That which I know not, they ask of m- 

They reward me evil for good, 

Bereavement hath come upon my soul. 

And I — when they were sick, my clothing was sack- 
cloth, 

I mortified my soul with fasting, 

And my prayer returned into my own bosom. 


As for a friend, a brother to me, did I go about, 

As one who sorroweth for a mother, I went softly about 
in mourning attire. 

And now when I halt they are joyous and gather them- 
selves together, 

The abjects gather themselves together against me, and 
those whom I do not know, 

They mock and cease not. 

After the manner of common parasites, 

They gnash upon me with their teeth. 


O Lord, how long wilt Thou look on?! 

Bring back my soul from their destructions, 

My only one from the lions. 

I will praise Thee in a great congregation, 
Among much people will I sing praise unto Thee. 


Let not mine enemies falsely rejoice over me, 

Let not those who hate me without a cause wink the 
eye. 

For they utter not peaceful words, 

But against those who are quiet in the land they devise 
deceitful matters. 

And they open their mouth wide concerning me, 

They say: Aha, aha, now our eye sees it. 


Thou seest it, Jahve, therefore keep not silence: 
O Lord, remain not far from me. 

Stir up Thyself and awake to my right, 

My God and my Lord, to my cause. 
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24 Do justice to me according to Thy righteousness, Jahve, 
my God, 
And let them not rejoice over me. 


25 Let them not say in their heart: Aha, it is our desire! 
Let them not say: We have swallowed him up. 
26 Let those be ashamed and be covered with confusion 
together 
Who rejoice at my hurt, 
Let those be clothed with shame and dishonour 
Who magnify themselves against me. 


27 Let those shout for joy and rejoice who do not envy me 
my right. 
And let them say continually: Jahve be magnified, 
Who hath pleasure in the prosperity of His servant. 
28 And my tongue shall declare Thy righteousness, 
Thy praise at all times. 


This Ps. xxxv. and Ps. xxxiv. form a pair. They are 
the only Psalms in which the name m7 4Nbp is mentioned. 
The Psalms that belong to the time of David’s persecution 
by Saul are the Psalms which are more especially pervaded 
by such retrospective references to the Tora. And in fact 
this whole Psalm is, as it were, the lyrical expansion of that 
which David expresses before Saul in 1 Sam. ssiy. 16 [15, 
Engl.]. The critical opinion as to the authorship of this 
Psalm is closely allied with that respecting the author of 
Ps. xl. and Ixix. to which Ps. xxxv. is nearly related; cf. 
vers. 21, 27 with xl. 16 sq.; ver. 13 with lxix. 11 sq.; whereas 
the relation of Ps. lxxi. to Ps. xxxv. is decidedly a secon- 
dary one. Hitzig conjectures it to be Jeremiah; but vers. 
1—3 are appropriate in the lips of a persecuted king, and 
not of a persecuted prophet. The points of contact of the 
writings of Jeremiah with our Psalm (Jer. xviii. 19 8q., 
xxill. 12, Lam. ii. 16), may therefore in this instance be 
more sately regarded as reminiscences of an earlier writer 
than in Ps. lxix. Throughout the whole Psalm there 
prevails a deep vexation of spirit (to which corresponds 
the suffix i, as in Ps. lix. lvi. xi. xvil. xxii. Ixiv.) 
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and strong emotion; it is not until the second part, where 
the poet describes the base ingratitude of his enemies, that 
the language becomes more calm and transparent, and a 
more quiet sadness takes the place of indignation and rage. 

Each of the three parts opens with a cry for deliverance; 
and closes, in the certain assumption that it will take place, 
with a vow of thanksgiving. The divisions cannot therefore be 
mistaken, viz. vers. 1—10, 11—18, 19—28. The relative 
numbers of the stichs in the separate groups is as follows: 
G. 6. 5.5. | 7. 7. 5. | 6. 6. 6.5. 

There are only a few Psalms of David belonging to the 
time of Saul’s persecution, which, like Ps. xxii., keep within 
the limits of deep inward grief; and in scarcely a single 
instance do we find him confining himself to the expression 
of the accursed fate of his enemies with prophetic certainty, 
as that which he confidently expects will be realised (as, 
e.g., in vii. 13—17). But for the most part the objective 
announcement of punishment is swallowed up by the force 
of his inmost feelings, and changed into the most importu- 
nate prayer (as in vii. 7, xvii. 13, and frequently); and this 
feverish glow of feeling becomes still more harshly prominent, 
when the prayer for the revelation of divine judgment in 
punishment passes over into a wish that it may actually 
take place. In this respect Ps. vii. xxxv. lxix. cix. form a 
fearful gradation. In Ps. cix., the old expositors count as 
many as thirty anathemas. What explanation can we give 
of such language coming from the lips and heart of the poet ? 
Perhaps as paroxysms of a desire for revenge? His advance 
against Nabal shews that even a David was susceptible of 
such feelings; but 1 Sam. xxv. 32 sq. also shews that only 
a gentle stirring up of his conscience was needed to dissuade 
him from it. How much more natural — we throw out this 
consideration in agreement with Kurtz — that the prepon- 
derance of that magnanimity peculiar to him should have 
maintained its ascendancy in the moments of the highest re- 
ligious consecration in which he composed his Psalms! It 
is inconceivable that the unholy fire of personal passion 
could be here mingled with the holy fire of hislove to God. 
It is in fact the Psalms more especially, which are the purest 


and most faithful mirror of the piety of the Old Testament: 
VOL. I. 27 
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the duty of love towards one’s enemies, however, is so little 
alien to the Old Testament (Exod. xxiii. 4 sq., Lev. xix. 18, 
Proy. xx. 22, xxiv. 17, xxv. 21 sq., Job xxxi. 29 sq.), that 
the very words of the Old Testament are made use of even 
in the New to inculcate this love. And from Ps. vii., in its 
agreement with the history of his conduct towards Saul, we 
have seen that David was conscious of having fulfilled this 
duty. All the imprecatory words in these Psalms come, 
therefore, from the pure spring of unself-seeking zeal for 
the honour of God. That this zeal appears in this instance 
as zeal for his own person or character arises from the fact, 
that David, as the God-anointed heir of the kingdom, stands 
in antagonism to Saul, the king alienated from God; and, 
that to his mind the cause of God, the continuance of the 
church, and the future of Israel, coincide with his own 
destiny. The fire of his anger is kindled at this focus (so to 
speak) of the view which he has of his own position in the 
course of the history of redemption. It is therefore a holy 
fire; but the spirit of the New Testament, as Jesus Himself 
declares in Luke ix. 55, is in this respect, nevertheless, a 
relatively different spirit from that of the Old. That act of 
divine love, redemption, out of the open fountain of which 
there flowed forth the impulse of a love which embraces 
and conquers the world, was then as yet not completed; 
and a curtain then still hung before eternity, before heaven 
and hell, so that imprecations like lxix. 20 were not under- 
stood, even by him who uttered them, in their infinite depth 
of meaning. Now that this curtain is drawn up, the New 
Testament faith shrinks back from invoking upon any one 
a destruction that lasts ndy5; and love seeks, so long as a 
mere shadow of possibility exists, to rescue everything hu- 
man from the perdition of an unhappy future, — a perdi- 
tion the full meaning of which cannot be exhausted by hu- 
man thought. 

In connection with all this, however, there still remains 
one important consideration. The curses, which are contained 
in the Davidic Psalms of the time of Saul’s persecution, are 
referred to in the New Testament as fulfilled in the enemies of 
Jesus Christ, Acts i. 20, Rom.xi. 7—10. One expression found 
in our Psalm, épicyoav pe Swpedv (cf. lxix. 5) is used by Jesus 
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(John xv. 25) as fulfilled in Him; it therefore appears as 
though the whole Psalm ought to be, or at least may be, 
taken typically as the words of Christ. But nowhere in the 
Gospels do we read an imprecation used by Jesus against 
His own and the enemies of the kingdom of God; David’s 
imprecations are not suited to the lips of the Saviour, nor 
do the instances in which they are cited in the New Testa- 
ment give them the impress of being His direct words: they 
are treated as the language of prophecy by virtue of the 
Spirit, whose instrument David was, and whose work the 
Scriptures are. And it is only in this sense that the Chris- 
tian adopts them in prayer. For after the pattern of his 
Lord, who on the cross prayed “Father forgive them”, he 
desires that even his bitterest enemies may not be eternally 
lost, but, though it be only when in articulo mortis, that 
they may come to their right mind. Even the anathemas of 
the apostle against the Judaising false teachers and against 
Alexander the smith (Gal. i. 9, v. 12, 2 Tim. iv. 14), refer 
only to temporal removal and chastisement, not to eternal 
perdition. They mark the extreme boundary where, in extra- 
ordinary instances, the holy zeal of the New Testament comes 
in contact with the holy fervour of the Old Testament. 


Vers. 1—3. The psalmist begins in a martial and an- 
thropomorphical style such as we have not hitherto met 
with. On the ultima-accentuation of M2, vid. on iii. 8. 
Both mw are signs of the accusative. This is a more natural 
rendering here, where the psalmist implores God to sub- 
jugate his foes, than to regard AN as equivalent to oy (cf. 
Isa. xlix. 25 with ib. xxvii. 8, Job x. 2); and, moreover, for 
the very same reason the expression in this instance is on) 
(in the Hal, which otherwise only lends the part. an, lvi. 
2 sq., to the Niph. omd:) instead of the reciprocal form 
on. It is usually supposed that on? means properly 
vorare, and war 1s consequently conceived of as a devouring 
of men; but the Arabic offers another primary meaning: to 
press close and compact (Niph. to one another), conse- 
quently mxm>9 means a dense crowd, a dense bustle and 
tumult (cf. the Homeric xAévog ). The summons to Jahve to 
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arm, and that in a twofold manner, viz. with the 39 for 
warding off the hostile blow and my (vid. v. 13) which cov- 
ers the body like a testudo — by which, inasmuch as it is 
impossible to hold both shields at the same time, the figure 
is idealised — is meant to express, that He is to make 
Himself felt by the foes, in every possible way, to their own 
confounding, as the unapproachable One. The 3 of ‘Mya 
(in the character of help turned towards me) is the so-called 
Beth essentie,* as in Exod. xviii. 4, Prov. iii. 26, Isa. 
xlviii. 10 (¢anquam argentum), and frequently. p77 has the 
same meaning as in Exod. xv. 9, cf. Gen. xiv. 14, viz. to 
bring forth, draw forth, to draw or unsheath (a sword); for 
as a sword is sheathed when not in use, so a spear is kept 
in the S0vpo8éxy (Odyss. i. 128). Even Parchon understands 
30 to mean a weapon; and the word oayaptc, in Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and Strabo, a northern Asiatic, more especially 
a Scythian, battle-axe, has been compared here;** but the 
battle-axe was not a Hebrew weapon, and 730, which, thus 
defectively written, has the look of an imperative, also gives 
the best sense when so taken (LXX. odyxAetcov, Targ. prt), 
viz. Close, #. e. cut off, interclude scil. viam. The word has 
Dechi, because °F MX71p?, “casting Thyself against my per- 


* The Hebrew Beth essentia is used much more freely and exten- 
sively than the Arabic, which is joined exclusively to the predicate of 
a simple clause, where in our language the verb is “to be”, and as a 
rule only to the predicate of negative clauses: /aisa bi-hakimin, he is 
not wise, or /aisa bi-l-hakimi, he is not the wise man, The predicate 
can accordingly be indeterminate or determinate. Moreover, in Heb- 
rew, where this 3 is found with the predicate, with the complement of 
the subject, or even, though only as a solecism (vid. Gesenius’ The- 
saurus p. 175), with the subject itself, the word to which it is prefixed 
may be determinate, whether as an attribute determined by itself (Exod. 
vi. 3, IW OND), by a suffix (as above, xxxv. 2, cf. exlvi. 5, Exod. xviii. 
4, Prov. iii. 26), or even by the article. At all events no syntactic ob- 
jection can be brought against the interpretations of }7¥2, “in the 
quality of smoke”, xxxvil. 20; cf. °2n3, Ixxviii. 33, and of Wo32, 
“in the character of the soul”, Lev. xvii. 11. 

** Probably one and the same word with the Armenian sakr, to 
which are assigned the (Italian) meanings mannaja, scure, brando ferro, 
in Ciakciak's Armenian Lexicon; cf. Lagarde's Gesammeli(e Abhandlungen, 
1866, S. 203. 
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secutors”, belongs to both the preceding summonses. Dach- 
selt rightly directs attention to the similar sequence of the 
accents in lv. 19, lxvi. 15. The Mosaic figure of Jahve as 
a man of war (mondo wn, Exod. xv. 3, Deut. xxxii. 41 sq.) 
is worked out here with brilliant colours, under the im- 
pulse of a wrathful spirit. But we see from ver. 3b what a 
spiritual meaning, nevertheless, the whole description is in- 
tended to convey. In God’s intervention, thus manifested 
in facts, he would gladly hear His consolatory utterance to 
himself. The burden of his cry is that God’s love may break 
through the present outward appearance of wrath and make 
itself felt by him. | 

Vers. 4-—8. Throughout the next two strophes follow 
terrible imprecations. According to Fiirst and others the 
relation of wj{2 and 76n is like that of erblassen, to turn 
pale (cf. Isa. xxix. 22 with Ps. xxxiv. 6), and erréthen, to 
turn red, to blush. wa has, however, no connection with 
yi2, nor has 7£n, ye>: ye) any connection with ye to 


be red; but, according to its radical notion, wja means 
disturbari (vid. vi. 11), and 7m, obtegere, abscondere (vid. 
xxxlv. 6). 16, properly “let them be made to fall back” 
(cf., e. g., Isa. xlii. 17). On the figure in ver. 5a cf. Ixxxiii. 
14. The clauses respecting the Angel of Jahve, vers. 5b 
and 6b, are circumstantial clauses, viz. clauses defining the 
manner. M7 (giving, viz. them, the push that shall cause 
their downfall, equivalent to ons or ons, Ixviii. 28) is 
closely connected with the figure in ver. 6a, and O57, 
_ with the figure in ver. 5a; consequently it seems as though 
the original position of these two clauses respecting the 
Angel of Jahve had been disturbed; just as in Ps. xxxiv., the 
y strophe and the 5 strophe have changed their original 
places. It is the Angel, who took off Pharaoh’s chariot 
wheels so that they drave them heavily (Exod. xiv. 25) that 
is intended here. The fact that this Angel is concerned here, 
where the point at issue is whether the kingship of the pro- 
mise shall be destroyed at its very beginning or not, har. 
monises with the appearing of the ‘7 "85D at all critical 
junctures in the course of the history of redemption. 
nipopon, loca passim lubrica, is an intensive form of expres- 
sion for mip2n, Ixxiii. 18. Just as ns recalls to mind Exod. 
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xv., so Oh recalls Judges v. In this latter passage the 
Angel of Jahve also appears in the midst of the conquerors 
who are pursuing the smitten foe, incarnate as it were in 
Deborah. 

Ver. 7 also needs re-organising, just as in vers. 5 sq. 
the original positions of “mm and cH are exchanged. 
cmv  mnw would be a pit deceptively covered over with a 
net concealed below; but, as even some of the older critics 
have felt, mmw is without doubt to be brought down from 
ver. 7a into 7b: without cause, i. e. without any provocation 
on my part, have they secretly laid their net for me (as in 
ix. 16, xxxi. 5), without cause have they digged a pit for my 
soul. In ver. 8 the foes are treated of collectively. yp xd 
is a negative circumstantial clause (Ew. § 341, b): tmpro- 
viso, a8 in Prov. v. 6, Isa. xlvii. 11 extrem. Instead of WIN, 
the expression is man, as in Hos. viii. 3; the sharper ‘form 
is better adapted to depict the suddenness and certainty of 
the capture. According to Hupfeld, the verb Axw signifies 
a wild, dreary, confused noise or crash, then devastation 
and destruction, a transition of meaning which — as follows 
from mxiv (cf. mf) as a name of the desolate steppe, from 
xiv, a waste, emptiness, and from other indications — is 
solely brought about by transferring the idea of a desolate 
confusion of tones to a desolate confusion of things, without 
any intermediate notion of the crashing in of ruins. But it 
may be asked whether the reverse is not rather the case, 
viz. that the signification of a waste, desert, emptiness or 
void is the primary one, and the meaning that has reference 
to sound (cf. (Sy®, to gape, be empty; to drive along, fall ° 
down headlong, then also: to make a dull sound as of some- 
thing falling, just like rumor from ruere, fragor from frangi) 
the derived one. Both etymology (cf. nam, whence :nP) 
and the preponderance of other meanings, favour this latter 
view. Here the two significations are found side by side, in- 
asmuch as mNiw in the first instance means a waste = devasta- 
tion, desolation, and in the second a waste = a heavy, dull 
sound, arumbling (8ovmetv), In the Syriac version it is ren- 
dered: “into the pit which he has digged let him fall*, as 
though it were mnw in the second instance instead of nxiv; 
and from this Hupfeld, with J. H. Michaelis, Stier, and others, 
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is of opinion that it must be rendered: “into the destruction 
which he himself has prepared let him fall’. But this guam 
ipse paravit is not found in the text, and to mould the text 
accordingly would be a very arbitrary proceeding. 

Vers. 9—10. This strophe, with which the first part of 
the song closes, contains the logical apodosis of those im- 
precatory jussives. The downfall of the power that is oppo- 
sed to God will be followed by the joy of triumph. The 
bones of the body, which elsewhere are mentioned as sharing 
only in the anguish of the soul (vi. 3, xxxi. 11, xxxii. 3, li. 
10), are here made to share (as also in li. 10) in the joy, 
into which the anxiety, that agitated even the marrow of 
the bones, is changed. The joy which he experiences in his 
soul shall throb through every member of his body and 
multiply itself, as it were, into a choir of praiseful voices. 
53 with a conjunctive accent and without Makkeph, as also 
in Prov. xix. 7 (not “53, vid. the Masora in Baer’s Psalterium 
p. 133), is to be read ca/ (with am yop, opp. HM yNp) ac- 
cording to Kimchi. According to Lonzano, however, it is to 
be read col, the conjunctive accent having an equal power 
with Makkeph; but this view is false, since an accent can 
never be placed against Kametz chatuph. The exclamation 
70> %) is taken from Exod. xv. 11, where, according to the 
Masora, it is to be pointed 4{0> 1, as Ben Naphtali also 
points it in the passage before us. The Dagesh, which is 
found in the former passage and is wanting here, sharpens 
and hardens at the same time; it requires that the expres- 
sion should be emphatically pronounced (without there 
being any danger in this instance of its being slurred over); 
it does not serve to denote the closer connection, but to 
give it especial prominence. 134) pi, stronger than he, is 
equivalent to: strong, whereas the other is weak, just as in 
Jer. xxxi. 11, cf. Hab. i. 13, 1390 pty, righteous, whereas 
he is ungodly. The repetition of »y) is meant to say: He 
rescues the Jy, who is }?2N (poor) enough already, from 
him who would take even the few goods that he possesses. 

Vers. 11—16. The second part begins with two strophes of 
sorrowful description of the wickedness of theenemy. The futu- 
res in vers. 11, 12 describe that which at present takes place. 
DMM My are piptupes Gdtxor (LXX.). They demand from him 
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a confession of acts and things which lie entirely outside 
his consciousness and his way of acting (cf. lxix. 5): they 
would gladly brand him as a perjurer, as an usurper, and 
as a plundtrer. ‘What David complains of in ver. 12a, we 
hear Saul confess in 1 Sam. xxiv. 18; the charge of ingra- 
titude is therefore well-grounded. wWesd Siow is not depen- 
dent on ROW, in which case one would have looked for 
Sw rather than DDu, but a substantival clause: “bereave- 
ment is to my soul”, ‘its condition is that of being forsaken 
by all those who formerly shewed me marks of affection; 
all these have, as it were, died off so far as I am concerned. 
Not only had David been obliged to save his parents by 
causing them to flee to Moab, but Michal was also torn 
from him, Jonathan removed, and all those at the court of 
Saul, who had hitherto sought the favour and friendship of the 
highly-gifted and highly-honoured son-in-law of the king, 
were alienated from him. And how sincerely and sympathis- 
ingly had he reciprocated their leanings towards himself! 
By °38) in ver. 13, he contrasts himself with the ungrateful 
and unfeeling ones. Instead of py mus, the expression is 
piy wad a the tendency of poetry for the use of the substan- 
tival clause is closely allied to its fondness for well-conceived 
brevity and pictorial definition. He manifested towards thema 
love which knew no distinction between the ego and tu, which 
regarded their sorrow and their guilt as his own, and joined 
with them in their expiation for it; his head was lowered upon 
his breast, or he cowered, like Elijah (1 Kings xviii. 42), upon 
the ground with his head hanging down upon his breast even 
to his knees, so that that which came forth from the inmost 
depths of his nature returned again as it were in broken ac- 
cents into his bosom. Riehm’s rendering, “at their ungodliness 
and hostility my prayer for things not executed came back’, 

is contrary to the connection, and makes one look for ON 
instead of PN ON. Perret-Gentil correctly renders it, Je 
priai la téte penchée sur la poitrine. 

The psalmist goes on to say in ver. 14, I went about 
as for a friend, for a brother to me, i. e. as if the sufferer 
had been such to me. With 72007, used of the solemn 
slowness of gait, which corresponds to the sacredness of © 
pain, alternates mnv used of the being bowed down very 
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low, in which the heavy weight of pain finds expression. 

CN~ 52ND, not: like the mourning (from 5ax, like pty from 
bo) of a mother (Hitzig), but, since a personal be i is more 
natural, and next to the mourning for an only child the loss 
of a mother (cf. Gen. xxiv. 67) strikes the deepest wound: 
like one who mourns (“O38* , like S72, Gen. xlix. 12, from 
Sax, construct state, like nv) for a ‘mother (the objective 
genitive, as in Gen. xxvii. 41, Deut. xxxiv. 8, Amos viii. 10, 
Jer. vi. 26). 7"p signifies the colours, outward appearance, 
and attire of mourning: with dark clothes, with tearful un- 
washed face, and with neglected beard. But as for them — 
how do they act at the present time, when he finds himself 
in yoy (xxxviii. 17, Job. xviii. 12), a sideway direction, i. e. 
likely to fall (from yby, gk, to incline towards the side) ? 


They rejoice and gather themselves together, and this as- 
semblage of ungrateful friends rejoicing over another's 
misfortune, is augmented by the lowest rabble that attach 
themselves to them. The verb 73] means to smite; Niph. 
82), Job xxx. 6, to be driven forth with a whip, after which 
the LXX. renders it paottyes, Symm. rAyjxtat , and the Tar- 
gum conterentes me verbis suis; cf. yw22 men, Jer. xviii. 18. 
But O°3) cannot by itself mean smiters with the tongue. 
The adjective rz) signifies elsewhere with mn, one who is 
smitten in the feet,, i. e. one who limps or halts, and with 
mi, but also without any addition, in Isa. xvi. 7, one smit- 
ten in spirit, 7. e. one deeply troubled or sorrowful. Thus, 
therefore, O'2) from 723, like Ow3 from 7x3, may mean 
smitten men, i. e. men who are brought low or reduced 
(Hengstenberg). It might also, after the Arabic nawika, to 
be injured in mind, anwak, stupid, silly (from the same 
root 43, to prick, smite, wound, cf. ichtalla, to be pierced 
through = mad), be understood as those mentally deranged, 
enraged at nothing or without cause. But the former defi- 
nition of the notion of the word is favoured by the continua- 


* According to the old Babylonian reading (belonging to a period 
when Pathach and Segol were as yet not distinguished from one 
another), 2aN> (with the sign of Pathach and the stroke for Raphe 
below = a); vid, Pinsker, Zur Geschichte des Karaismus, 8. 141, and 
Einleitung, 8. 118. 
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tion of the idea of the verbal adjective o> by ‘yy? 1, 

persons of whom I have hitherto taken no notice because 
they were far removed from me, #. e. men belonging to the 
dregs of the people (cf. Job ce 18, xxx. 1). The addition 
of My xd) certainly makes Olshausen’s conjecture that we 
should read O 2) somewhat natural; but the expression 
then becomes tautological, and there are other instances 
also in which psalm-poesy goes beyond the ordinary range 
of words, in order to find language to describe that which 
is loathsome, in the most glaring way. jp, to tear, rend 
in pieces, viz. with abusive and slanderous words (like ers IT.) 


also does not occur anywhere else. And what remarkable 
language we now meet with in ver. 16a! 3x1yo does not 
mean scorn or buffoonery, as Bottcher and Hitzig imagine*, 
but according to 1 Kings xvii. 12, a cake of a round for- 
mation (like the Talmudic my, a circle); *y5, jeering, 

jesting. Therefore x17 ‘3y means: mockers for a cake, i. e. 
those who for a delicate morsel, for the sake of dainty fare, 
make scornful jokes, viz. about me, the persecuted one, vile 
parasites; German Tellerlecker, Bratenriecher, Greek xws- 
coxdhaxes, dwuoxddaxes, Medieval Latin buccellarii. This 
xyo y2, which even Rashi interprets in substantially the 
same manner, stands either in a logical co-ordinate relation 
(vid. on Isa. xix. 11) or in a logical as well*as grammatical 
subordinate relation to its regens 153m. In the former case, 
it would be equivalent to: the profane, viz. the cake-jesters; 
in the latter, which is the more natural, and quite suitable: 
the profane (= the profanest, vid. xlv. 13, Isa. xxix. 19, 
Ezek. vil. 24) among cake-jesters. The 3 is not the Beth of 
companionship or fellowship, to express which Cy or AX 
(Hos. vii. 5) would have been used, but Beth essentie or the 
Beth of characterisation: in the character of the most abject 
examples of this class of men do they gnash upon him with 
their teeth. The gerund p57 (of the noise of the teeth being 
pressed together, like > of the crackling of a fire and the 


grating of a file), which is used according to Ges. § 131, 
* The Talmudic My (p25), B. Sanhedrin 1018, which is said to 


mean “a jesting way of speaking”, has all the less place here, as tlie 
reading wavers between iy (nay) and NIN. 
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4,b, carries its subject in itself. They gnash upon him 
with their teeth after the manner of the profanest among 
those, by whom their neighbour’s honour is sold for a 
delicate morsel. 

Vers. 17—18. Just as the first part of the Psalm closed 
with wishes, and thanksgiving for their fulfilment, so the 
second part also closes with prayer and thanksgiving. 2 
(compounded of 3, instar, and the interrogative 7 which 
is drawn into the genitive by it; Aramaic xp>, Arabic kam, 
Hebrew, like Mo2, with Dag. forte conjunct., ‘properly: the 
total of what?), “which elsewhere means quot, here has the 
signification of quousgue, as in Job vii. 19. oryxvo from 
maw, the plural of which may be both oww and nixw (this 
latter, however, does not occur), like the plural of Fox, 
terror, O28 and mjox. The suffix, which refers to ‘the 
enemies as the authors of the destructions (Prov. ili. 25), 
shews that it is not to be rendered “from their destroyers” 
(Hitzig). If God continues thus to look on instead of acting, 
then the destructions, which are passing over David’s soul, 
will utterly destroy it. Hence the prayer: lead it back, 
bring that back, which is already well nigh borne away to 
destruction. On mam vid. xxii. 21, The O-)3, which is 
intended literally in xxxiv. 11, is here emblematical. 78 
is the cohortative. O1yy as a parallel word to 35 always 
refers, according to the context, to strength of numbers or 
to strength of power. 

Vers. 19—21. In the third part, vers. 19—28 the 
description of the godlessness of his enemies is renewed; 
but the soul of the praying psalmist has become more 
tranquil, and accordingly the language also is more clear 
and moves on with its accustomed calmness. “py/ and C3n 
are genitives, having an attributive sense (vid. on 2 Sam. xxii. 
23). The verb yp signifies both to pinch = nip, Job xxxiil. 
6 (cf. the Arabic karada, to cut off), and to pinch together, 
compress = to wink, generally used of the eyes, but also of 
the lips, Prov. xvi. 30, and always as an insidiously mali- 
cious gesture. 5x rules over both members of the verse as 
in lxxv. 6, and frequently. ay>w in ver. 20 is the word for 
whatever proceeds from good intentions and aims at the 
promotion or restoration of a harmonious relationship. 
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yix- wi (from yaq, cf. prs yy, Ixxvi. 10, Zeph. ii. 3, 
TREY, lxxxili. 4) are those who quietly and unostentatiously 
walk in the ways of God. Against such they devise mis- 
chievous, lying slanders and accusations. And with wide- 
opened mouth, i. e. haughty scorn, they cry, as they 
carouse in sight of the misfortune of those they have perse- 
cuted: now we have that which we have-longed to see. 
Mai (composed of mi and mx) is a cry of joy, and more 
especially of malignant joy at another’s hurt (cf. Ezek. xxv. 3). 

Vers. 22— 24. The poet takes up this malignant “now 
our eye sees it” and gives another turn to it. With mn, 
alternates in vers. 22, 23, cf. ver. 17, IN, the pronominal 
force of which is revived { in the combination 17N) woe (vid. 
xvi. 2). “Yih, carrying its object within itself, signifies to 
stir, rouse up, and yi, to break off, tear one’s self away, 
gather one’s self up from, sleep. “To my right?, viz. to prove 
it by facts; “to my cause”, to carry it on in my defence. 

Vers. 25—26. On the metonymical use of w53, like 
6 épextixév for Spettc, vid. Psychol. S. 203 [tr. p. 239]. The 
climax of desire is to swallow David up, i. e. to overpower 
him and clear him out of the way so that there is not a 
trace of him left. smyb2 with y before 3, as in cxxxii. 6, 
and frequently; on the law of the vowels which applies to 
this, vid. Ewald, § 60,4. My ‘my is a short form of ex- 
pression for "my (3) by ony. To ‘put on shame and dis- 
honour (cix. 29, cf. 18), so that these entirely cover them, 
and their public external appearance corresponds with their 
innermost nature. 

Vers. 27—28. Those who wish that David’s righteous- 
ness may be made manifest and be avenged are said to take 
delight in 1t. When this takes place, Jahve’s righteousness 
is proved. oy , let Him be acknowledged and praised as 
great, ¢. e. let Him be magnified! David desires that all who 
remain true to him may thus speak; and he, on his part, 
is determined to stir up the revelation of God’s righteous- 
ness in his heart, and to speak of that of which his heart 
is full (1xxi. 24). 
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Ps. L.-X LI. 


PSALM XXXVI. 


THE CURSE OF ALIENATION FROM GOD, AND THE BLESSING 
OF FELLOWSHIP WITH HIM. 


2 AN oracle of transgression hath the ungodly within his 
heart : 
There is no fear of God before his eyes. 
3 For it flattereth him in his own eyes, 
In order that he may become guilty, that he may hate. 


4 The words of his mouth are evil and deceit; 
He hath ceased to act wisely and well. 

5 Evil doth he devise upon his bed, 
He taketh his stand in a way that is not good, 
He abhorreth not evil. 


6 O Jahve, to the heavens doth Thy mercy extend, 
Thy faithfulness unto the clouds. — 

7 Thy righteousness is like the mountains of God, 
Thy judgments are a great deep, 
Man and beast dost Thou preserve, O Jahve. 


8 How precious is Thy mercy, Elohim, 
That the children of men find refuge in the shadow of Thy 
wings! 
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9 They become drunk with the fatness of Thy house, 
And Thou givest them to drink of the river of Thy 
10 For with Thee is the fountain of life, [ pleasures. 
And in Thy light do we see light. 


11 Lengthen out Thy mercy to those who know Thee, 

And Thy righteousness to those who are upright in heart. 
12 Let not the foot of pride overtake me, 

And let not the hand of the wicked scare me away. 
13 Behold, there have the workers of evil fallen, 

They are thrust down and are not able to rise. 


The preceding Psalm, in the hope of speedy deliverance, 
put into the lips of the friends of the new kingship, who were 
now compelled to keep in the background, the words: “ Jahve, 
be magnified, who hath pleasure in the well-being of His ser- 
cant.” David there calls himself the servant of Jahve, and in 
the inscription to Ps. xxxvi. he bears the very same name: To 
the Precentor, by the servant of Jahve, by David. The textus 
receptus accents My322 with a conjunctive Jdluj ; Ben-Naphtali 
accents it less ambiguously with a disjunctive Legarme (vid. 
Psalter, ii. 462), since David is not himself the myax. Ps. xii., 
xiv. (lill.), xxxvi., xxxvil., form a group. In these Psalms 
David complains of the moral corruption of his generation. 
‘hey are all merely reflections of the character of the time, 
not of particular occurrences. In common with Ps. wii., the 
Psalm before us has a prophetic colouring; and, in common 
with Ps. xxxvii., allusions to the primeval history of the Book 
of Genesis. The strophe schema is 4. 5. 5. 6. 6. 


Vers. 2-5. At the outset the poet discovers to us the 
wickedness of the children of the world, which has its roots in 
alienation from God. Supposing it were admissible to render 
ver. 2: “A divine word concerning the evil-doing of the 
ungodly is in the inward parts of my heart” (O83 with a genitive 
of the object, like SY, which is compared by Hofmann), then 
the difficulty of this word, so much complained of, might find 
the desired relief in some much more easy way than by means 
of the conjecture proposed hy Diestel, Oy? (oY3), “ Pleasant is 
transgression to the evil-doer,” ete. But the genitive after ON) 
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(which in cx. 1, Num. xxiv. 3 sq., 15 sq., 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, 
Prov xxx. 1, just as here, stands at the head of the clause) 
always denotes the speaker, not the thing spoken. Even in 
Isa. v. 1 yond “im nw is not a song concerning my beloved 
in relation to His vineyard, but a song of iny beloved (such a 
song as my beloved has to sing) touching His vineyard. Thus, 
therefore, YYB must denote the speaker, and YW, as in ex. 1 
‘1N?, the person or thing addressed ; transgression is personified, 
and an oracular utterance is attributed to it. But the predi- 
cate °29 33?2, which is intelligible enough in connection with 
the first rendering of YwH as genit. obj., is difficult and harsh 
with the latter rendering of ywp as gen. subj., whatever way it 
may be understood: whether, that it is intended to say that 
the utterance of transgression to the evil-doer is inwardly known 
to him (the poet), or it occupies and affects him in his inmost 
parts. It is very natural to read 122, as the LXX., Syriac, 
and Arabic versions, and Jerome do. In accordance therewith, 
while with Von Lengerke he takes 08) as part of the inscrip- 
tion, Thenius renders it: “Sin is to the ungodly in the midst 
of his heart,” ¢. e. it is the inmost motive or impulse of all that 
he thinks and does. But this isolation of D8) is altogether at 
variance with the usage of the language and custom. The 
rendering given by Hupfeld, Hitzig, and at last also by 
Bottcher, is better: “The suggestion of sin dwells in the 
ungodly in the inward part of his heart;” or rather, since the 
idea of 27P2 is not central, but circnmferential, in the realm of 
(within) his heart, altogether filling up and absorbing it. And 
in connection with this explanation, it must be observed that 
this combination 125 apa (instead of 1279p, or 1352, 12253) occurs 
only here, where, together with a personification of sin, an 
incident belonging to the province of the soul’s life, which is 
the outgrowth of sin, is intended to be described. It is true 
this application of D8) does not admit of being further substan- 
tiated; but DN? (cognate 013, 7511), as an onomatopoetic desig 
nation of a dull, hollow sound, is a suitable word for secret 
communication (cf. Arabic nemmdm, a tale-bearer), or even— 
since the genius of the language does not combine with it the 
idea of that which is significantly secretly, and solemnly 
silently communicated, but spoken out—a suitable word for 
that which transgression says to the ungodly with all the 
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solemn mien of the prophet or the philosopher, inasmuch as it 
lias set itself within his heart in the place of God and of the 
voice of lus conscience. yee does not, however, denote thie 
person addressed, but, as in xxxii. 10, the possessor. He pos- 
sesses this inspiration of iniquity as the contents of his heart, 
so that the fear of God has no place therein, and to him God 
has no existence (objectivity), that He should command his 
adoration. 

Since after this YB ON) we expect to hear further what 
and how transgression speaks to him, so before all else the 
most probable thing is, that transgression is the subject to 
sbnn. We do notinterpret: He flatters God in His eyes (with 
eye-service), for this rendering is contrary both to what pre- 
cedes and to what follows; nor with Hupfeld (who follows 
Hofmann): “God deals smoothly (gently) with him according 
to his delusions,” for the assumption that P77 must, on 
account of "2, have some other subject than the evil-doer him- 
self, is indeed correct. It does not, however, necessarily point 
to God as the subject, but, after the solemn opening of ver. 2a, 
to transgression, which is personified. This addresses flattering 
words to him (°8 like Sy in Prov. xxix. 5) in his eyes, i.e. such 
as are pleasing to him; and to what end? For the finding out, 
i.e. establishing (¥ 83, as in Gen. xliv. 16, Hos. xii. 9), or— 
since this is not exactly suited to pw as the subject, and where 
it is a purpose that is spoken of, the meaning assegut, originally 
proper to the verb xyb, is still more natural—to the attainment 
of his culpability, i.e. in order that he may inculpate himself, 
to hating, i.e. that he may hate God and man instead of loving 
them. N30”? is designedly used without an object just as in 
Eccles. 111. 8, in order to imply that the flattering words of yyip 
incite him to turn into an object of hatred everything that he 
ought to love, and to live and move in hatred as in his own 
proper element. Thenius endeavours to get rid of the harsh- 
ness of the expression by the following easy alteration of the 
text: Nov AY Nem?; and interprets it: Yea, it flatters him in 
his own eyes (it tickles his pride) to discover faults in others 
and to make them suffer for them. But there is no support in 
the general usage of the language for the Impersonal rendering 
of the pron ; and the Y2'¥a, which in this case is not only 
pleonastic, but ont of place, demands a distinction between tlie 
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flatterer and the person who feels himself flattered. The ex- 
pression in ver. 30, in whatever way it may be explained, is 
harsh; but David’s language, whenever he describes the cor- 
ruption of sin with deep-seated indignation, is wont to envelope 
itself in such clouds, which, to our difficult comprehension, look 
like corruptions of the text. In the second strophe the whole 
language is more easy, 20‘? aba? Is just such another 
asyndeton as wiv) ny xvod. A man who has thus fallen a 
prey to the dominion of sin, and is alienated from God, has 
ceased (? on, asin 1 Sam. xxill. 13) to act wisely and well 
(things which essentially accompany one another). His words 
when awake, and even his thoughts in the night-time, run 
upon j!8 (Isa. lix. 7), evil, wickedness, the absolute opposite of 
that which alone is truly good. Most diligently does he take 
up his position in the way which leads in the opposite direction 
to that which is good (Prov. xvi. 29, Isa. Ixv. 2); and his con- 
science is deadened against evil: there is not a trace of aversion 
to it to be found in him, he loves it with all his soul. 

Vers. 6-10. The poet now turns from this repulsive pro- 
spect to one that is more pleasing. He contemplates, and 
praises, the infinite, ever sure mercy of God, and the salvation, 
happiness, and light which spring from it. Instead of mwa, 
the expression is owing, the syncope of the article not taking 
place. 2 alternating with 7Y, cf. lvii. 11, has here, as in xix. 
5, Ixxti. 16, the sense of touching or reaching to the spot that 
is denoted in connection with it. The poet describes the 
exaltation and super-eminence of divine mercy and faithfulness 
figuratively, after earthly standards. They reveal themselves 
on earth in a height that reaches to the heavens and extends 
to D'PNw, 7.e. the thin veil of vapour which spreads itself like a 
veil over the depths of the heavens; they transcend all hnman 
thonght, desire, and comprehension (cili. 11, and cf. Eph. in. 
18). The mp ty (righteousness) is distinguished from the 7218 
(faithfulness) thus: the latter is governed by the promises of 
God, the former by His holiness; and further, the latter has 
its being in the love of God, the former, on the otlier hand, 
manifests itself partly as justifying in mercies, and partly as 
avenging in wrath. Concerning the righteousness, the poet 
says that it is like the mountains of God, we. (cf. cedars of 


God, Ixxx. 11) unchangeably firm (cxi. 3), like the giant 
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primeval mountains which bear witness to the greatness and 
glory of God; concerning God’s judgments, that they ae 
‘a great deep,” incomprehensible and unsearchable (dveEepev- 
yntat, Rom. xi. 33) as the great, deep-surging mass of waters 
in the lower parts of the earth, which becomes visible in the 
seas and in the rivers. God’s punitive righteousness, as at 
length becomes evident, has His compassion for its reverse 
side; and this, as in the case of the Flood (cf. Jon. tv. i). 
embraces the animal world, which is most closely involved, 
whether for weal or for woe, with man, as well as mankind. 
Lost in this depth, which is so worthy of adoration, the 
Psalmist exclaims: How precious (cf. exxxix. 17) is Thy mercy, 
Elohim! ie. how valuable beyond all treasures, and how 
precious to him who knows how to prize it! The Waw of ‘sn 
is the explicative Waw = et hoc ipsum quod. The energetic 
form of the futnre, #0, has the pre-tonic Kametz, here in 
pause, as in xxxvi. 8, xxxix. 7, Ixxvili. 44. The shadow of 
God’s wings is the protection of His love, which Indes against 
temptation and persecution. To be thus hidden in God is the 
most unspeakable blessedness, ver. 9: they satiate themselves, 
they drink full dranghts of “the fatness of Thy house.” The 
house of God is His sanctuary, and in general the domain of 
His mercy and grace. [07 (cf. mp, Ixv. 5) is the expression 
for the abundant, pleasant, and powerful gifts and goods and 
recreations with which God entertains those who are His; and 
mM (whence [, as in Deut. vill. 13, Isa. x]. 18) is the spiritual 
joy of the soul that experiences God’s mercy to overflowing. 
The abundant fare of the priests from Jahve’s table (vid. Jer. 
xxx1, 14), and the festive joy of the guests at the shelamim- 
offering, z.e. the communion-offering,—these outward rites are 
here treated according to their spiritual significance, receive 
the depth of meaning which radically belongs to them, and are 
ideally generalized. It is a stream of pleasures (BIW) with 
which He irrigates and fertilizes them, a paradisaic river of 
delights. This, as the four arms of the river of Paradise had 
one common source (Gen. ii. 10), has its spring in God, yea, 
God is the fonntain itself. He is “the fountain of life” (Jer, 
ii. 13); all life flows forth from Him, who is the absolutely 
existing and happy One. The more inwardly, therefore, one is 
Joined to Him, the fuller are the draughts of life which le 
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drinks from this first fountain of all life. And as God is the 
fountain of life, so also is He the fountain of light: “In Thy 
light do we see light;” out of God, seeing we see only dark- 
ness, whereas immersed in God’s sea of light we are illumined 
by divine knowledge, and lighted up with spiritual joy. The 
poet, after having taken a few glimpses into the chaos of evil, 
here moves in the blessed depths of holy mysticism [ Mystik, tc. 
mysticism in the good sense—true religion, vital godliness], 
and in proportion as in the former case his language is obscure, 
so here it is clear as crystal. 

Vers. 11-13. Now for the first time, in the concluding 
hexastich, after complaint and commendation comes the lan- 
guage of prayer. The poet prays that God would lengthen 
out, ze. henceforth preserve (J, as in cix. 12), such mercy to 
His saints; that the foot of arrogance, which is conceived of 
as a tyrant, may not come suddenly upon him (xia, as in xxxv. 8), 
and that the hand of the wicked may not drive him from his 
home into exile (cf. x. 18). With 757 alternates 229%, which, 
on its merciful side, is turned towards them that ne God, 
and bestows upon them the promised gracious reward. Whilst 
the Psalmist is thus praying, the future all at once becomes 
unveiled to him. Certain in his own mind that his prayer will 
be heard, he sees the adversaries of God and of His saints for 
ever overthrown. OY, as in xiv. 5, points to the place where 
the judgment is executed. The preterites are prophetic, as in 
xiv. 5, lxiv. 8-10. The poet, like Isaiah (ch. xxvi. 14), beholds 
the whole tribe of the oppressors of Jahve’s Church changed 
into a field of corpses, without hope of any rising again, 
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THE SEEMING PROSPERITY OF THE WICKED, AND THE REAL 
PROSPERITY OF THE GODLY. 


1 x BE not incensed at the evil-doers, 

Be not envious of the workers of iniquity. 
2 For like grass they are soon cut down, 

And like a green herb they wither away. 
33 Trust in Jahve and do good, 

Dwell in the land and cultivate faithfulness. 
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4 And delight thyself in Jahve, 
So shall He give thee the desires of thy heart. 
5 4 Commit thy way unto Jahve, 
And trust in Him; and He will bring it to pass. 
6 He will bring forth like the light thy righteousness, 
And thy right like the noon-day brightness. 
74 Resign thyself to Jahve and wait for Him; 
Fret not thyself over him who prospereth in his 
way, 
Over the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass. 
8 m Cease from anger and let go wrath, 
Be not incensed, it leads only to evil-doing. 
9 For evil-doers shall be eut off, 
But they who hope in Jahve—they inherit the land 
10 1 Yet a little while and the wicked is no more, 
And if thou observest his place, he is gone. 
11 But the meek shall inherit the land, 
And delight themselves in the abundance of peace. 


12 + The wicked deviseth evil against the riehteous, 
And gnasheth upon him with his teeth— 

13. The Lord laugheth at him, 
For He seeth that his day is coming. 

14 n The wicked draw the sword and bend their bow, 
T’o cast down the poor and needy, 
To slay them that are of upright walk. 

15 Their sword shall enter into their own heart, 
And their bows shall be broken. 

16 © Better is the little that a righteous man hath, 
Than the riches of many wicked. 

17 For the arms of the wicked shall be broken, 
And Jahve upholdeth the righteous. 

18 » Jahve observeth the days of the perfect, 
And their inheritance shall endure for ever, 

19 They are not ashamed in the evil time, 
And in the days of famine they are satisfied. 

20 3 But the wicked perish, 
And the enemies of Jahve are like the glory of the 

meadows, 


They vanish away like smoke, they disappear. 
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215 The wicked is obliged to borrow and cannot pay, 
But the righteous is liberal and can give. 
22 For they that are blessed of Him shall inherit the 
land, 
And they that are cursed of Him shall be cut off. 
231 With Jahve are a man’s steps established, 
And He hath delight in his way. 
24 When he falls, he shall not be utterly cast down, 
For Jahve upholdeth his hand. 
25 1 I have been young, and now am old, 
Yet have I not seen a righteous man forsaken, 
And his seed begging bread. 
26 He continually giveth and lendeth, 
And his seed is a blessing. 
27D Depart from evil and do good, 
And dwell for evermore. 
28 For Jalive loveth the right, 
And will not forsake His saints. 
For ever are they preserved, 
But the seed of the wicked is cut off. 
29 The righteous shall inherit the land, 
And dwell therein for ever. 
305 The mouth of the righteous uttereth wisdom, 
And his tongue speaketh what is right. 
31 The Jaw of his God is in his heart, 
His steps do not slip. 


32 x The wicked lieth in wait for the righteous, 
And seeketh to slay him. 
33  Jahve doth not give him over into his hand, 
Nor condemn him when he is judged. 
34 p Wait on Jahve and keep His way, 
So shall He exalt thee to inherit the land; 
With the cutting off the wicked shalt thou delight thine 
eyes. 
35 7 I have seen a violent wicked man, 
And he spread himself like an indigenous tree of luxuriant 
foliage. 
36 And one passed by, and lo he was not, 
And I sought him and he was not to be found. 
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57 w Mark the perfect man, and observe the upright; 
That the man of peace hath a posterity. 

38 But the transgressors are destroyed together, 
The posterity of the wicked 1s cnt off. 

39n And the salvation of the righteous is from Jahve, 
Who is their hiding-place in the time of trouble. 

40 And Jahve helpeth them and rescueth them, 
He rescueth them from the wicked and saveth them, 
Because they trust in Him. 


The bond of connection between Ps. xxxvi. and xxxvil. is 
their similarity of contents, which here and there extends even 
to accords of expression. The fundamental thought running 
through the whole Psalm is at once expressed in the opening 
verses: Do not let the prosperity of the ungodly be a source 
of vexation to thee, but wait on the Lord; for the prosperity of 
the ungodly will suddenly come to an end, and the issue deter- 
niines between the righteous and the unrighteous. Hence 
Tertullian calls this Psalm providentie speculum; Isodore, 
potio contra murmur; and Luther, vestis prorum, cut adscrip- 
tum: Hic Sanctorum patientia est (Apoc. xiv. 12). This fun- 
damental thought the poet does not expand in strophes of 
ordinary compass, but in shorter utterances of the proverbial 
form following the order of the letters of the alphabet, and not 
without some repetitions and recurrences to a previous thought, 
in order to impress it still more convincingly and deeply upon 
the mind. The Psalm belongs therefore to the series Ps. ix. 
and x., Xxv., xxxiv.,—all alphabetical Psalms of David, of whose 
language, cheering, high-flown, thonghtful, and at the same 
time so easy and unartificial, and withal elegant, this Psalm is 
fully worthy. The structure of the proverbial utterances is 
almost entirely tetrastichic; though 4, 3, and p are tristichs, and 
hm (which is twice represented, thongh perhaps unintentionally), 
3, and nare pentastichs. ‘The y is apparently wanting; but, 
on closer inspection, the orginally separated strophes D and y 
are only run into one another by the division of the verses. 
The y strophe begins with poy), ver. 284, and forms a tetra- 
stich, just like the 0. The fact that the preposition ? stands 
before the letter next in order need not confuse one. The n, 
ver. 39, also begins with nywm. The homogeneous beginnings, 
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yer ot, yer nip, yun nBiy, vers. 12, 21, 32, seem, as Hitzig re- 
marks, to be designed to give prominence to the pauses in the 
succession of the proverbial utterances. 


Vers. 1,2. Olshausen observes, “The poet keeps entirely 
to the standpoint of the old Hebrew doctrine of recompense, 
which the Book of Job so powerfully refutes.” But, viewed in 
the light of the final issue, all God’s government is really in a 
word righteous recompense; and the Old Testament theodicy 
is only inadequate in so far as the future, which adjusts all 
present inconsistencies, is still veiled. Meanwhile the punitive 
justice of God does make itself manifest, as a rule, in the case 
of the ungodly even in the present world; even their dying is 
usually a fearful end to their life’s prosperity. This it is which 
the poet means here, and which is also expressed by Job him- 
self in the Book of Job, ch. xxvii. With Mn, to grow hot 
or angry (distinct from 75h, to emulate, Jer. xii. 5, xxii. 15), 
alternates 83P, to get into a glow, excandescentia, whether it be 
the restrained heat of sullen envy, or the incontrollable heat of 
impetuous zeal which would gladly call down fire from heaven. 
This first distich has been transferred to the Book of Proverbs, 
ch. xxiv. 19, cf. xxii. 17, xxiv. 1, ii. 31; and in general we 
may remark that this Psalm is one of the Davidic patterns for 
the Salomonic gnome system. The form %% is, according to 
Gesenius, Olshausen, and Hitzig, fut. Kal of 22D, cognate oS, 
they wither away, pausal form for 2) like 99M, cil. 28; but 
the signification to cut off also is secured to the verb 201) by the 
Niph. 21D, Gen. xvii. 11, whence fut. 1D = 33"; vid. on Job 
xiv. 2, xvlii. 16. NY" Pisa genitival combination: the green 
(wtror) of young vigorous vegetation. 

Vers. 3, 4. The “land” is throughout this Psalm the 
promised possession (/eilsgut), viz. the land of Jahve’s pre- 
sence, which has not merely a glorious past, but also a future 
rich in promises ; and will finally, more perfectly than under 
Joshua, become the inheritance of the true Israel.. It is there- 
fore to be explained: enjoy the quiet sure habitation which 
God gives thee, and diligently cultivate the virtue of faithful- 
ness. The two imperatives in ver. 30, since there are two of 
them (cf. ver. 27) and the first is without any conjunctive Wav, 
have the appearance of being continued admonitions, not pro- 
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mises; and consequently 7308 is not an adverbial accusative as 
in exix. 75 (Ewald), but the object to 1¥9, to pasture, to pursue, 
to practise (Syriac 77, Hos. xii. 2); ef. 739, 39, one who inte- 


rests himself in any one, or anything; Beduin | 5\; = Woe 


of every kind of closer relationship (Deutsch. Morgenldnd. 
Zeitschr. v. 9), In ver. 4, IN" is an apodosis: delight in Jahve 
(cf. Job xxii. 26, xxvii. 10, Isa. lvili. 14), so will He grant thee 
the desire (n>xvin, as in xx. 6) of thy heart; for he who, 
entirely severed from the creature, finds his highest delight in 
God, cannot desire anything that is at enmity with God, but 
he also can desire nothing that God, with whose will his own is 
thoroughly blended in love, would refuse him. 

Vers. 5,6. The L.XX. erroneously renders dis (= 53, xxii. 
9) by amoxddupov instead of ezippipov, 1 Pet. v. 7: roll the 
burden of cares of thy life’s way upon Jahve, leave the guid- 
ance of thy life entirely to Him, and to Him alone, without 
doing anything in it thyself: He will gloriously accomplish (a | 
that concerns thee) : "WY, as in xxii. 32, li. 11; cf. Prov. xvi. 3, 
and Paul Gerhardt’s Befiehl du deine Wege, “ Commit thou all 
thy ways,” ete. The perfect in ver. 6 is a continuation of the 
promissory 1Y'Y., si, as in Jer. li. 10, signifies to set forth: 
He will bring to light thy misjudged righteousness like the 
light (the sun, Job xxxi. 26, xxxvii. 21, and more especially the 
morning sun, Prov. iv. 18), which breaks through the darkness; 
and thy down-trodden right (7052 is the pausal form of the 
singular beside Mugrash) like the bright light of the noon-day : 
ef. Isa. Iviit. 10, as on ver. 4, Isa. lviii. 14. 

Ver. 7. The verb 093, with its derivatives (xii. 2, 6, Lam. 
ll. 28), denotes resignation, z.e. a quiet of mind which rests on 
God, renounces all self-help, and submits to the will of God. 
22inny (from 53n, to be in a state of tension, to wait) of the in- 
ward gathering of one’s self together in hope intently directed 
towards God, as in B. Berachoth 30b as a synonym of jnna, 
and as it were reflexive of nen of the collecting one’s self to 
importunate prayer. With ver. 7) the primary tone of the 
whole Psalm is struck anew. On ver. 7c compare the defi- 
nition of the mischief-maker in Prov. xxiv, 8. 

Vers. 8, 9. On 113 (let alone), imper. apoe. fHiph., instead 
of 7577, vid. Ges. § 75, rem. 15. yan JX 13 a clause to itself 
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(cf. Prov, xi. 24, xxi. 5, xxil. 16): it tends only to evil-doing, 
it ends only in thy involving thyself in sin. The final issue, 
without any need that thou shouldst turn sullen, is that the 
D'y2», like to whom thou dost make thyself by such passionate 
murmuring and displeasure, will be cut off, and they who, 
turning from the troublous present, make Jahve the ground 
and aim of their hope, shall inherit the land (vid. xxv. 13). It 
is the end, the final and consequently eternal end, that decides 
the matter. 

Vers. 10,11. he protasis in ver. 10a is literally: adhue 
parum (temporis superest), \ DY NY, as e.g. Ex. xxiii. 30, and 
as in a similar connection | DYP, Job xxiv. 24, Ayan also is 
a protasis with a hypothetical perfect, Ges. § 155, 4, a. This 
promise also runs in the mouth of the Preacher on the Mount 
(Matt. v. 5) just as the LXX. renders ver. lla: of 88 arpaeis 
kKAnpovouincovat yijv. Meekness, which is content with God, 
and renounces all earthly stays, will at length become the 
inheritor of the land, yea of the earth. Whatever God-opposed 
self-love inay amass to itself and may seek to acquire, falls into 
the hands of the meek as their blessed possession. 

Vers. 12, 18. The verb ®t is construed with > of that 
which is the object at which the evil devices aim. To gnash 
the teeth (elsewliere also: with the teeth) is, as in xxxv. 16, 
cf, Job xvi. 9, a gesture of anger, not of mockery, although 
anger and mockery are usually found together. But the Lord, 
who regards an assault upon the righteous as an assault upon 
Himself, laughs (ii. 4) at the enraged schemer; for He, whio 
orders the destinies of men, sees beforehand, with His omni- 
scient insight into the future, his day, z.e. the day of his death 
(2 Sam. xxvi. 10), of his visitation (cxxxvil. 7, Obad. ver. 12, 
ery l2 1.32). 

Vers. 14,15. That which corresponds to the “ treading ” 
or stringing of the bow is the drawing from the sheath or un- 
sheathing of the sword: MNB, Ezek. xxi. 33, cf. Ps. lv. 22. 
The combination JIT is just like FI~pNN, cxix. 1. The 
emphasis in ver. 15 is upon the suffix of nar2 : they shall perish 
by their own weapon. OninwP has (in Baer) a Sheba dirimens, 
as also in Isa. v. 28 in correct texts. 

Vers. 16,17. With ver. 16 accord Prov. xv. 16, xvi. 8, cf. 
Tobit xii. 8. The > of p'x? is a periphrastic indication of the 
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genitive (Ges. § 115). 107 is a noisy multitude, here used of 
earthly possessions. 0°32 is not per attract. (cf. XXXVIil. LT, 
O7 for x37) equivalent to 39, but the one righteous man 1s con- 
trasted with many unrighteous. The arms are here named 
instead of the bow in ver. 15d. He whose arms are broken can 
neither injure others nor help himself. Whereas Jahve does 
for the righteous what earthly wealth and human power cannot 
Jo: He Himself upholds them. 

Vers. 18,19. The life of those who love Jahve with the 
whole heart is, with all its vicissitudes, an object of His loving 
revard and of His observant providential care, 1. 6, xxxi. 8, ef. 
16. He neither suffers His own to lose their heritage nor to 
be themselves lost to it. The at@pios xAnpovoyia is not as yet 
thought of as extending into the fnture world, as in tlle New 
Testament. In ver. 19 the surviving refers only to this pre- 
sent life. 

Ver. 20. With ‘2 the preceding assertion is confirmed by 
its opposite (cf. cxxx. 4). 073 723 forms a fine play in sound; 
“p. is a substantivized adjective like 273, Ex. xv. 16. Instead 
of P32, it is not to be read jt'¥2, Hos. xiii. 3; the 2 is secured 
by cil. 4, xxviii. 83. ‘The idea is, that they var sh into smoke, 
2.e. are resolved into it, or also, that they vanish in the manner 
of smoke, which is first thick, but. then becomes thinner and 
thinner till it disappears (Rosenmiiller, Hupfeld, Hitzig); both 
expressions are adinissible as to fact and as to the language, 
and the latter is commended by 9323, Ixxviii. 33, cf. D283, 
xxxix. 7, 2 belongs to the first, regularly accented 13 ; for: 
the Afunach by jwy2 is the substitute for AMugrash, which never 
can be used where at least two syllables do not precede the 
Silluk tone (vid. Psalter ii. 503). The second 02 has the 
accent on the penult. for a change (Ew. § 194, c), t.@. variation 
of the rhythm (cf. n> ++ and, slid. 10, xliii, 2; yny > ony, 
Judg. v. 12, and on exxxvii. 7), and in particular here on 
account of its pausal position (cf. MY, exxxvii. 7). 

Vers. 21, 22. It is the promise expressed in Dent. xy, 6, 
xxviii, 12, 44, which is rendered in ver. 21 in the more unj- 
versal, sententious form. mp signifies to be bound or under ob- 
ligation to any one = to borrow and to owe (nexum esse). The 
confirmation of ver, 22 is not inappropriate (as Hitzig considers 
it, who places ver. 22 after ver. 20): in that ever deeper 
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downfall of the ungodly, and in that charitableness of the 
righteous, which becomes more and more easy to him by reason 
of his prosperity, the curse and blessing of God, which shall 
be revealed in the end of the earthly lot of both the righteous 
and the ungodly, are even now foretold. Whilst those who 
reject the blessing of God are cut off, the promise given to the 
patriarchs is fulfilled in the experience of those who are blessed 
of God, in all its fulness. 

Vers. 23, 24. By Jalive (9, dzro, almost equivalent to tzé 
with the passive, as in Job xxiv. 1, Eccles. xii. 11, and in a few 
other passages) are a man’s steps made firm, established; not: 
ordered or directed (LXX., Jerome, xatevOdveras), which, 
according to the extant usage of the language, would be 4357 
(passive of 30, Prov. xvi. 9, Jer. x. 23, 2 Chron. xxvii. 6), 
whereas 32213, the Pulal of j2'3, is to be understood according to 
xl. 3. By 133 is meant man in an emphatic sense (Job xxxviii. 
3), and in fact in an ethical sense; compare, on the other hand, 
the expression of the more general saying, “Man proposes, and 
God disposes,” Prov. xvi. 9, xx. 24, Jer. x. 23. Ver. 23 shows 
that it is the upright man that is meant in ver. 23a: to the way, 
1.é. course of life, of such an one God turns with pleasure (Yam). 
pausal change of vowel for 75M): supposing he should fall, 
whether it be a fall arising from misfortune or from error, or 
both together, he is not prostrated, but Jahve upholds his 
hand, affords it a firm point of support or fulcrum (cf. 2 JOA, 
lxili. 9, and frequently), so that he can raise himself again, 
rise up again. 

Vers. 25,26. There isan old theological rule: promissiones 
corporales intelligende sunt cum eaceptione crucis et castigationis. 
Temporary forsakenness and destitution the Psalm does not 
deny: it 1s indeed even intended to meet the conflict of doubt 
which springs up in the minds of the God-fearing out of certain 
conditions and circumstances that are seemingly contradictory 
to the justice of God; and this it does, by contrasting that 
which in the end abides with that which is transitory, and in 
fact without the knowledge of any final decisive adjustment in 
a future world; and it only solves its problem, in so far as it 
is placed in the light of the New Testament, which already 
dawns in the Book of Ecclesiastes. 

Vers. 27, 28a. The round of the exhortations and promises 
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is here again reached as in ver. 3. The imperative Y, which 
is there hortatory, is found here with the 1of sequence in the 
sense of a promise: and continue, doing such things, to dwell 
for ever = so shalt thou, etc. (12%, pregnant as in cil. 29, Isa. 
lvii. 15). Nevertheless the imperative retains its meaning even 
in such instances, inasmuch as the exhortation is given to share 
in the reward of duty at the same time with the discharge of 
it. On ver. 28a compare xxxii. 5. 

Vers. 286, 29. The division of the verses is wrong; for the 
D strophe, without any doubt, closes with "POR, and the » 
strophe begins with nriye, so that, according to the text which 
we possess, the » of this word is the acrostic letter. The 
LXX., however, after eis tov ai@va gvdrayOncovra has 
another line, which suggests another commencement for thie 
y strophe, and runs in Cod. Vat., incorrectly, dwwpot éxdcxn- 
covrat, in Cod. Alex., correctly, dvouor b€ éxdumyPnoovrar 
(Symmachus, dvowor é€apOrcovta). By avowos the LXX. 
translates "WY in Isa. xxix. 20; by dvoua, nay in Job xxvii. 4; 
and by éxd:oxev, MOY, the synonym of TWN, in Ps. ci. 5; so 
that consequently this line, as even Venema and Sclileusner 
have discerned, was lal p Dey, It will at once be seen 
that this is only another reading for mov ody>; and, since it 
stands side by side with the latter, that it is an ancient attempt 
to produce a correct beginning for the y strophe, which lias 
been transplanted from the LX X. into the text. It is, how- 
ever, questionable whether this reparation is really a restoration 
of the original words (Hupfeld, Hitzig); since > (MY) is not 
a word found in the Psalms (for which reason Béttcher’s con- 
jecture of N21 ‘vy more readily commends itself, although it is 
critically less probable), and nny odyd forms a continuation 
that is more naturally brought about by the context and per- 
fectly logical. 

Vers. 30, 31. The verb 137 unites in itself the two mean- 
ings of meditating and of meditative utterance (wid. i. 1), 
just as “D8 those of thinking and speaking. Ver. 310 in this 
connection affirms the stability of the moral nature. The walk 
of the righteous has a fixed inward rule, for the Téra is to him 
not merely an external object of knowledge and a compulsory 
precept; it isin his heart, and, because it is the Téra of his God 
whom he ioves, as the motive of his actions closely united with 
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his own will. On 79n, followed by the subject in the plural, 
compare xviii. 35, lxxiii. 2 Chethid. 

Vers, 32, 38. The Lord as dvaxpiver is, as in 1 Cor. iv. 
3 Sq., put in contrast with the dvaxpivey of men, or of human 
jpépa. If men sit in judgment npon the righteous, yet God, 
the supreme Judge, does not condemn him, but acquits him 
(cf. on the contrary cix. 7). Si condemnamur a mundo, ex- 
claimed Tertullian to his companions in persecution, absolvimur 
a Deo. 

Ver, 34. Let the eye of faith directed hopefully to Jahve 
go on its way, without suffering thyself to be turned aside by 
the persecution and condemnation of the world, then He will 
at length raise thee out of all trouble, and cause thes to possess 
(neh, ut possidas et possideas) the land, as the sole lords of 
which the evil-doers, now cut off, eondneied themselves. 

Vers. 35, 36. PW (after the form P™1¥) is coupled with 
yw, just as these two words alternate in Job xv. 20: a terror- 
inspiring, tyrannical evil-doer; cf. besides also Job v. 3. The 
participle in ver. 355 forms a clause by itself: et se diffundens, 
scil. erat. The LXX. and Jerome translate as though it were 
yabn mes, “like the cedars of Lebanon,” instead of 3m mn. 
Bnt 2 MW is the expression for an oak, terebinth, or the 
like, that has crown from time imimentoral in its native soil, 
and has in tle conrse of centuries attained a gigantic size in 
the stem, and a wide-spreading overhanging head. 33" does 
not mean: then he vanished away (Hupfeld and others); for 
“2aY in this sense is not suitable to a tree. Luther correctly 
renders it: man ging voriber, one (they) passed by, Ges. 
§ 137, 3. The LXX., Syriac, and others, by way of lighten- 
ing the difficulty, render it: then I passed by. 

Vers. 37, 38. Of might even be taken as neuter for DA, 
and WW for aw; but in ic ease the poet would have eriticn 
ny instead of nigh: “12v is therefore used as, ¢.g., in 1 Sam. i. 
12. By ‘3 that to eahich attention is specially called is intro- 
duced. The man of peace has a totally different lot from the 
evil-doer who delights in contention and persecution. As the 
fruit of his love of peace he has NNN, a future, Prov. xxi. 18, 
xxiv. 14, viz. in his posterity, Prov. xxiv. 20; whereas the 
apostates are altogether blotted out; not merely they them- 
selves, but even the posterity of the ungodly is cut off, Amos 
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iv. 2, ix. 1, Ezek. xxiii. 25. To them remains no posterity to 
carry forward their name, their NON is devoted to destruction 
(cf. cix. 13 with Num. xxiv. 20). 

Vers. 39, 40. The salvation of the righteous cometh from 
Jahve; it is therefore characterized, in accordance with its 
origin, as sure, perfect, and enduring for ever. OPYD is an 
apposition ; the plena scriptio serves, as in 2 Sam. xxi. 33, to 
indicate to us that Nyd is meant in this passage to signify not a 
fortress, but a hiding-place, a place of protection, a refuge, in 


which sense al!\ oles (the protection of God) and al!) a>, olee 


{the protection of God’s presence) is an Arabic expression 
(also used as a formula of an oath); vid. moreover on xxxi. 3. 
The moods of sequence in ver. 40 are aoristi gnomict. The 
parallelism in ver. 40ab is progressive after the manner of tlie 
Psalins of degrees. The short confirmatory clause ki chd'su bo 
forms an expressive closing cadence. 


PSALM XXXAVITI. 


PRAYER FOR THE CHANGING OF MERITED WRATH INTO 
RESCUING LOVE. 


2 JAHVE, do not in Thy wrath rebuke me, 
And in Thy hot displeasure chasten me. 

3 For Thine arrows have entered deep into me, 
And Thy hand hath sunk down upon ime. 


4 There is no soundness in my flesh because of Thine anger, 
There is no health in my bones because of my sin. 

5 For mine iniquities are gone over my head, 
Like a heavy burden they are too heavy for me. 


6 My wounds stink and fester 
Because of my foolishness. 

7 Iam bent, I am sore bowed down, 
All the day long do I go mourning. 


8 For my loins are full of burning, 
And there is no soundness in my flesh. 
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9 I am benumbed and sore crushed, 
I roar by reason of the groaning of my heart. 


10 O Lord, to Thee is all my desire manifest, 
And my sighing is not hidden from Thee. 

11 My heart beateth quickly, my strength hath failed me, 
And the light of mine eyes, even of these, is gone from me. 


12 My lovers and friends stand aloof from my stroke, 
[And my kinsmen stand afar off, ] 

13 And they lay snares for me who seek after my soul, 
And they who strive after my misfortune speak mischievous 
And utter falsehoods continnally. [things, 


14 But [ am like a deaf man, as thongh I heard not, 
And like one dumb that openeth not his mouth ; 
15 I am become like a man that heareth not, 
And in whose mouth are no replies. 


16 For in Thee, Jahve, do I hope; 
Thou, Thou wilt answer, O Lord my God. 
17 For I say: Let them not rejoice over me 
Who, when my foot tottereth, wonld magnify themselves 
against me. 


18 For I am ready to fall, 

And my great sorrow is ever before me. 
19 For mine iniquity must I confess, 

I must tremble on account of my sin. 


20 But mine enemies are vigorous, they are numerous, 
And many are my lying haters. 
21 And requiting evil for good, 
They are hostile towards me for my following that which 


is good. 


22 Forsake me not, Jahve; 

My God, be not far from me. 
23 Make haste to help me, 

O Lord, who art my salvation f 
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The penitential Psalm, xxxviii., is placed immediately after 
Ps. xxxvii. on account of the similarity of its close to the n 
strophe of that Psalm. It begins like Ps. vi. If we regard 
David’s adultery as the occasion of it (cf. more especially 2 Sam. 
xii. 14), then Ps. vi., xxxviii., li., xxxii. form a chronological series. 
David is distressed both in mind and body, forsaken by his friends, 
and regarded by his foes as one who is cast off forever. ‘The fire 
of divine anger burns within him like a fever, and the divine 
withdrawal as it were rests upon him like darkness. But he 
fights his way by prayer through this fire and this darkness to 
the bright confidence of faith. The Psalm, although it is the 
pouring forth of such elevated and depressed feelings, is never- 
theless symmetrically and skilfully laid ont. It consists of 
three main paragraphs, which divide into four (vers. 2-9), three 
(vers. 10-15), and four (vers. 16-23) tetrastichs. The way in 
which the names of God are brought in is well conceived. 
The first word of the first group or paragraph is mn, the first 
word of the second ‘238, and in the third m1 and ‘258 are used 
interchangeably twice. The Psalm, in common with Ps, Ixx., 
bears the inscription "2102, The chronicler, in 1 Chron. xvi. 
4, refers to these Hazkir Psalms together with the Hodu and 
Halleluja Psalms. In connection with the presentation of 
meat-offerings, NiN22, a portion of the meat-offering was cast 
into the altar fire, viz. a handful of the meal mixed with oil 
and the whole of the incense. This portion was called NII, 
avapynats, and to offer it 2! (a denominative), because the 
ascending smoke was intended to bring the owner of the offer- 
ing into remembrance with God. In connection with the 
presentation of this memorial portion of the mincha, the two 
Psalms are appointed to be used as prayers; hence the inscrip- 
tion: at the presentation of the Azcara (the portion taken from 
the meal-offering). The LXX. adds here sep} (Tov) oaf- 
Barov; perhaps equivalent to nay, 

In this Psalm we find a repetition of a peculiarity of the 
penitential Psalms, viz. that the praying one has to complain 
not only of afflictions of body and soul, but also of ontward 
enemies, who come forward as his accusers and take occasion 
from his sin to prepare the way for his ruin. This arises from 
the fact that the Old Testament believer, whose perception of 


sin was not as yet so spiritual and deep as that of the New 
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Testament believer, almost always calls to mind some sinful 
act that has become openly known. The foes, who would then 
prepare for his ruin, are the instruments of the Satanic power 
of evil (cf. ver. 21, ‘720%"), which, as becomes perceptible to 
the New Testament believer even without the intervention of 
outward foes, desires the death of the sinning one, whereas God 
wills that he should live. 


Vers. 2-9. David begins, as in Ps. vi., with the prayer 
that his punitive affliction may be changed into disciplinary. 
Bakius correctly paraphrases ver. 2: Corripe sane per lege, 
castiga per crucem, millies promerm, negare non possum, sed 
castiga, queso, me ex amore ut pater, non ex furore et fervore ut 
judex ; ne punias justitie rigore, sed misericordie dulcore (cf. 
on vi. 2). The negative is to be repeated in ver. 20, as in i. 9, 
ix. 19, Ixxv. 6. In the description, which gives the ground of 
the cry for pity, 173 is not the Piel, as in xviii. 35, but the 
Niphal of the Kal nM) immediately following (root m3). ASP 
is anger as a breaking forth, fragor (cf. Hos. x. 7, LAX. 
dpvyavov), with & instead of ¢ in the first syllable, vowels 
which alternate in this word; and 9M, as a glowing or burn- 
ing. O'8N (in Homer, «7ra), God's wrath-arrows, te. lightnings 
of wrath, are His judgments of wrath; and , as in xxxil. 4, 
xxxix. 11, God’s punishing hand, which makes itself felt in 
dispensing punishment, hence JM might be attached as a 
mood of sequence. In ver. 4 wrath is called DYt as a boiling 
up. Sin is the canse of this experiencing wrath, and the wrath 
is the cause of the bodily derangement; sin as an exciting 
cause of the wrath always manifests itself outwardly even on 
the body as a fatal power. In ver. 5a sin is compared to 
waters that threaten to drown one, as in ver. 5b to a burden 
that presses one down. ‘23 1723), they are heavier than I, 7.e. 
than my power of endurance, too heavy for me. In ver. 6 the 
effects of the operation of the divine hand (as punishing) are 
wounds, N24 (properly, suffused variegated marks from a blow 


or wheals, Isa. i. 6; from 737, .s>, to be or make striped, 


variegated), which 3¥*X27, send forth an offensive smell, and 
‘p21, suppurate. Sin, which causes this, is called now, because, 
as it is at last manifest, it is always the destruction of itself. 
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With emphasis does Dat 2 form the second half of the 
verse. ‘T’o take "03 out of ver. 7 and put it to this, as Meier 
and Thenius propose, is to destroy this its proper position. On 
the three ‘35D, wd. Ewald, § 217, 4. Thus sick in soul and 
body, he is obliged to bow and bend himself in the extreme. 
MW is used of a convulsive drawing together of the body, Isa. 
xxi. 3; NNW, of a bowed mien, Ps. xxxv. 14; Ie, of a heavy, 
lagging gait. With ‘3 in ver. 8 the grounding of the petition 
begins for the third time. His D'PDD, 2.€. internal muscles of 
the loins, which are usually the fattest parts, are full of nPP2, 
that which is burnt, ze. parched. It is therefore as though 
the burning, starting from the central point of the bodily 
power, would spread itself over the whole body: the wrath of 
God works commotion in this latter as well as in the soul. 
Whilst all the energies of life thus yield, there comes over him 
a partial, almost total lifelessness. 38 is the proper word for 
the coldness and rigidity of a corpse; the NMiphaé means to be 
brought into this condition, just as 827) means to be crushed, 
or to be brought into a condition of crushing, ze. of violent 


5) 
dissolution. The }) of N73 is intended to imply that the 


loud wail is only the utterance of the pain that is raging in his 
heart, the outward expression of his ceaseless, deep inward 
groaning. 

Vers. 10-15. Having thus bewailed his suffering before 
God, he goes on in a somewhat calmer tone: it is the calm 
of weariness, but also of the rescue which shows itself from 
afar. He has complained, but not as if it were necessary for 
lim first: of all to make God acquainted with lis suffering; the 
Omniscient One is directly cognisant of (has directly before 
Him, 723, like 32? in xvill, 25) every wish that his suffering 
extorts from him, and even his softer sighing does not escape 
His knowledge. The sufferer does not say this so much with 
the view of comforting himself with this thought, as of exciting 
God’s compassion. Hence he even goes on to draw the piteous 
picture of his condition: his heart is in a state of violent rotary 
notion, or only of violent, quickly repeated contraction and 
expansion (Psychol. S. 252; tr. p. 297), that is to say, a state 
of violent palpitation (70D, Pealal according to Ges. § 55, 3). 
Strength of which the heart is the centre (xl. 13) has left him, 
and the light of his eyes, even of these (by attraction for 8177D3, 
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since the light of the eyes is not contrasted with anything else), 
Is not with cnr but has become lost to him by weeping, watch- 
ing, and fever. Those who love him and are friendly towards 
him have placed themselves far from his stroke (¥31, the touch 
of God’s hand of wrath), merely looking on (Obad. ver. 11), 
therefore, im a position hostile (2 Sam. xviii. 13) rather than 
friendly. 133, far away, but within the range of vision, 
within sight, Gan xxl. 16, Deut. xxxii. 52. The words ‘sip 
Woy pin, which jaerodats a pentastich into a Psalm that is 
temastichic throughout, have the appearance of being a gloss 
or various reading: 733 = ping, 2 Kings ii. 7. His enemies, 
however, endeavour to take advantane oe his fall and Helpless: 
ness, in order to give him his final death-blow. 2 (with 
the p dageshed*) describes what they have planned in conse- 
quence of the position he is in. The substance of their words 
is Ni, utter destruction (vid. v.10); to this end it is niow, 
seceit upon deceit, malice upon malice, that they unceasingly 
hatch with heart and mouth. In the consciousness of his sin 
he is obliged to be silent, and, renouncing all self-help, to 
abandon his cause to God. Consciousness of guilt and resig- 
nation close his lips, so that he is not able, nor does he wish, to 
refute the false charges of his enemies; he has no ninzin, 
counter-evidence wherewith to vindicate himself. It is not to 
be rendered: “just as one dumb opens not his mouth;” 3 is 
only a preposition, not a conjunction, and it is just here, in 
vers. 14, 15, that the manifest proofs in support of this are 
found.t+ 


* The various reading 3yp3) in Norzi rests upon a misapprehended 
passage of Abulwalid (Rikma, p. 166). 

} The passages brought forward by Hupfeld in support of the use of 5 
as a conjunction, viz. xc. 5, cxxv. 1, Isa. liii. 7, Ixi. 11, are invalid; the 
passage that seems most to favour it is Obad. ver. 16, ae in this instance 
the expression is elliptical, NDD being equivalent to ac "wy, like NDD, 


Isa. lxv. 1, = x5 Wine. It is only WD ( 6) that can be used as a.con- 
junction; but 3 ( 2)) is always a preposition in ancient Hebrew just as in 
Syriac and Arabic (vid. Fleischer in the Hallische Allgem. Lit. Zeitschr. 
1848, Bd. iv. 8. 117 ff.). It is not until the medieval synagogal poetry 


(vid. Zunz, Synagogal-poesie des Mittelalters, S. 121, 381 f.) that it is 
admissible to use it as a conjunction (e.g. N¥IDD, when he had found), just 


as it also occurs in Himjaritic, according to Osiander’s deciphering of the 
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Vers. 16-23. Become utterly useless in himself, he re- 
nounces all self-help, for (2) he hopes in Jahve, who alone 
can help him. He waits for His answer, for (‘3) he says, ete. 
—he waits for an answer, for the hearing of this his petition 
which is directed towards the glory of God, that God would 
not suffer his foes to triumph over him, nor strengthen them in 
their mercilessness and injustice. Ver. 18 appears also to 
stand under the government of the {2;* but, since in this case 
one would look for a Waw relat. and a different order of the 
words, ver. 185 is to be ‘regarded as a subject clause: “who, 
when my foot totters, i.e. when my affliction changes to entire 
downfall, would magnify themselves against me.” In ver. 18, 
‘D connects what follows with on bina by way of confirmation: 
he is YoY? ji22, ready for falling (xxxv. 15), he will, if God does 
not graciously interpose, assuredly fall headlong. The fourth 
‘D in ver. 19 is attached confirmatorily to ver. 18): his intense 
pain or sorrow is ever present to him, for he is obliged to con- 
fess his guilt, and this feeling of guilt is just the very sting of 
his pain. And whilst he in the consciousness of well-deserved 
punishment is sick unto death, his foes are numerous and 
withal vigorous and full of life. Instead of 0%, probably 
nin, as in xxxv. 19, Ixix. 5, is to be read (Houbigant, Hitzig, 
IXoster, Hupfeld, Ewald, and Olshausen). But even the 
LXX. read on; and the reading which is so old, although 
it does not very well suit 1O¥Y (instead of which one would look 
for DVDSY), is still not without meaning: he looks upon him- 
self, according to ver. 9, more as one dead than living; his 
foes, however, are O%4, living, t.e. vigorous. The verb fre- 
quently has tlis pregnant meaning, and the adjective can also 


inscriptions. The verbal clause appended to the word to which this 5, 
instar, is prefixed is for the most part an attributive clause as above, but 
sometimes even a circumstantial clause ( Sl), as in xxxviil. 14; ef. Sur. 
lxii. 5: ‘as the likeness of an ass carrying books.” 

* The following are the constructions of 15 when a clause of more than 
one member follows it: (1) fut. and perf, the latter with the tone ot 
the perf. consec., e.g. Ex. xxxiv. 15 sq., or without it, e.g. xxviii. 1 (which 
see); (2) fut. and fut. as in ii. 12, Jer. li. 46. This construction is indis- 
pensable where it is intended to give special prominence to the subject 
notion or a secondary notion of the clanse, e.g. Deut. xx. 6. In one instance 
jp is even followed (3) by the perf and fut. consec., viz. 2 Kings ii. 1€. 
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have it. Just as the accentuation of the form %2D varies 
elsewhere out of pause, 13) here has the tone on the ultima, 
although it is not perf. consec.* Ver. 21a is an apposition of 
the subject, which remains the same as in ver. 20. Instead of 
‘AIT (Ges. § 61, rem. 2) the Kert is BT), rdd‘phi (without any 
Makkeph following), or BT}, rad’phi; ef. on this pronunciation, 
Ixxxvi. 2, xvi. 1, and with the Chethid ‘aT, the Chethib navy, 
xxvi. 2, also "119, xxx. 4. By the “following of that which 
is good” David means more particularly that which is brought 
into exercise in relation to his present foes.t He closes in vers. 
22 sq. with sighs for help. No lighting up of the darkness 
of wrath takes place. The fides supple is not changed into 
ides triumphans. But the closing words, “O Lord, my salva- 
tion” (cf. li. 16), show where the repentance of Cain and that 
of David differ. Trne repentance has faith within itself, it 
despairs of itself, but not of God. 


PSALM XXXIX. 


PRAYERS OF ONE SORELY TRIED AT THE SIGHT OF THE 
PROSPERITY OF THE UNGODLY. 


2 I SAID: “TI will keep my ways against sinning with my 
tongue ; 
1 will keep a bridle on my mouth, 
So long as the wicked is before me.” 
3 J was dumb in silence, 


* As perf. consec. the following have the accent on the ultima AM, 
Isa, xx. 5, Obad. ver. 9, and 497), Isa. lxvi. 16; perhaps also yi, pI, 
Hab. i. 8, and yan) (perf hypoth.), Job xxxii. 15. But there is no special 
reason for the ultima-accentuation of 459, lv. 22; 4325, Ixix. 5; 37, Isa. 
xxxviii. 14; sdp, Jer. iv. 13; snvi, Prov. xiv. 19, Hab. iii 6; smn, Job 
xxxll. 15; 333, any, Lam. iv. 7. 

t In the Greek and Latin texts, likewise in all the Athiopic and several 
Arabic texts, and in the Syriac Psalterium Afedilanense, the following addi- 
tion is found after ver. 21: Ce aperripsan me ton agapeton osi necron 
ebdelygmenon, Et projecerunt me dilectum tanquam mortuum abominatum (so 
the Psalt. Veronense), Theodoret refers it to Absalom’s relation to David. 
The words dos) vexpey ¢Bdcruypevoy are taken froin Isa, xiv. 19. 
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I held my peace taking no note of prosperity, 
Yet my pain became violent. 
4. My heart was hot within me, 
While I mused the fire burned— 
I spake with my tongue. 


5 Make me to know, O Jahve, mine end, 
And the measure of my days how short it is; 
Oh that I might know, how frail I am! 
6 Behold, Thon hast made my days as a handbreadth, 
And my lifetime is as nothing before Tliee. 
Only a mere breath is every man, however firm he may 
stand. (Sela.) 
Only as a shadow doth man wander to and fro, 
Only for a breath do they make an uproar ; 
He heapeth up and knoweth not who will gather it. 


=] 


8 And now for what shall I wait, Lord! 
My hope is towards Tliee. 
9 From all my transgressions rescue me, 
Make me not a reproach of the profane ! 
10 I am dumb, [ open not my mouth, 
For Thon, Thou hast done it. 
11 Take away from me Thy stroke, 
Before the blow of Thy hand I must perish. 
12 When Thou with rebukes dost chasten a man for iniquity, 
Thou makest his beauty melt away, like the damage of the 
moth— 


Ouly a breath are all men. (Sela.) 


13 O hear my prayer, Jahve, 
And hearken to my cry! 
At my tears he not silent, 
For I am a guest with Thee, 
A sojourner, like all my fathers. 
14 Look away from me, that I may rally, 
Before I go hence and am no more. 


In xxxviil. 14 the poet calls himself a dumb person, wno 
opens not his mouth; this submissive, resigned keeping of 
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silence he affirms of himself in the same words in xxxix. 3 also. 
This forms a prominent characteristic common to the two 
Psalms, which fully warranted their being placed together as a 
pair. There is, however, another Psalm, which is still more 
closely related to Ps. xxxix., viz. Ps. Ixii., which, together with 
Ps, iv., has a similar historical background. The author, in 
his dignity, is threatened by those who from being false friends 
have become open enemies, and who revel in the enjoyment of 
illegitimately acquired power and possessions. From his own 
experience, in the midst of which he commits his safety and 
his honour to God, he derives the general warnings, that to 
trust in riches is deceptive, and that power belongs alone to 
God the Avenger—two doctrines, in support of which the issue 
of the affair with Absalom was a forcible example. Thus it is 
with Ps, Ixii., and in like manner Ps. xxxix. also. Both Psalms 
bear the name of Jeduthnn side by side with the name of 
David at their head; both describe the nothingness of every- 
thing human in the same language; both delight more than 
other Psalms in the use of the assuring, confident 48; both 
have m>p twice; both coincide in some points with the Book of 
Job; the form of both Psalms, however, is so polished, trans- 
parent, and classic, that criticism is not authorized in assigning 
to this pair of Psalms any particular poet other than David. 
The reason of the redacteur not placing Ps. lxii. immediately 
after Ps. xxxix. is to be found in the fact that Ps. Ixii. is an 
Elohim-Psalm, which could not stand in the midst of Jahve- 
Psalms. 

To the inscribed ny309, nyo is added in this instance. 
The name is also written thus in Ixxvii. 1, 1 Chron. xvi. 88, 
Neh. xi. 17, and always with the Keri fm, which, after the 
analogy of pert, is the more easily pronouncible pointing 
(Ixii. 1). It is an offshoot of the form MT or n't; ef, Mav 
and nav, mwvan and nwan, It is the name of one of David’s 
three choir-masters or precentors—the third in conjunction 
with Asaph and Heman, 1 Chron. xvi. 41 sq., xxv. 1 sqq., 
2 Chron. v. 12, xxxv. 15, and is, without doubt, the same 
person as {M'8, 1 Chron. ch. xv., a name which is changed into 
pny after the arrangement in Gibeon, 1 Chron. ch. xvi. 
Consequently side by side with nyond, pnim will be the name 
of the nyip himself, i.e. the name of the person to whom the 
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song was handed over to be set to music. The fact that in 
two inscriptions (Ixii. 1, Ixxvil. 1) we read by instead of the 5 of 
nn, does not militate against this. By > Jeduthun is denoted 
as the person to whom the song was handed over for perfor- 
mance; and by by, as the person to whom the performance 
was assigned. The rendering: “to the director of the Jedi- 
tliunites,” adopted by Hitzig, is possible regarding the }\n\7" as 
used as a generic name like >7N in 1 Chron. xii. 27, xxvii. 17; 
but the customary use of the $ in inscriptions is against it. 

The Psalm consists of four stanzas without any strophic 
symmetry. The first three are of only approximately the 
same compass, and the final smaller stanza has designedly thie 
character of an epilogue. 


Vers. 2-4. The poet relates how he has resolved to bear 
his own affliction silently in the face of the prosperity of the 
ungodly, but that his smart was so overpowering that he was 
compelled involuntarily to break his silence by loud complaint. 
The resolve follows the introductory ‘12S in cohortatives. He 
meant to take heed to his ways, z.e. his manner of thought and 
action, in all their extent, lest he should sin with his tongue, 
viz. by any murmuring complaint concerning his own mis- 
fortune, when he saw the prosperity of the ungodly. He was 
resolved to keep (1.e. cause invariably to press) a bridling (cf. 
on the form, Gen. xxx. 37), or a bridle (capistrum), upon his 
mouth, so long as he should see the ungodly continuing and 
sinning in the fulness of his strength, instead of his speedy 
ruin which one ought to expect. Then he was struck dumb 
nsa7, in silence, ze. as in Ixit. 2, cf. Lam, iii. 26, in resigned 
submission, he was silent 2, turned away from (vid. xxviii. 
1,1 Sam. vil. 8, and frequently) prosperity, i.e. from that in 
which he saw the evil-doer rejoicing; he sought to silence for 
ever the perplexing contradiction between this prosperity and 
the righteousness of God. But this self-imposed silence gave 
iutensity to the repressed pain, and this was thereby 1293, stirred 
up, excited, aroused; the inward heat became, in consequence 
of restrained complaint, all the more intense (Jer. xx. 9): “and 
while I was musing a fire was kindled,” i.e. the thoughts and 
emotions rubbing against one another produced a blazing fire, 
viz. of irrepressible vexation, an ‘he end of it was: “I spake 
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with my tongue,” unable any longer to keep in my pain. What 
now follows is not what was said by the poet when in this con- 
dition. On the contrary, he turns away from his purpose, which 
has been proved to be impracticable, to God Himself with the 
prayer that He would teach him calm submission. 

Vers. 5-7. He prays God to set the transitoriness of 
earthly life clearly before his eyes (cf. xc. 12); for if life is 
only a few spans long, then even his suffering and the pro- 
sperity of the ungodly will last only a short time. Oh that 
God would then grant him to know his end (Job vi. 11), ie. 
the end of his life, which is at the same time the end of his 
affliction, and the measure of his days, how it is with this (7, 
iterrog. extenuantts, as in viil. 5), in order that he may become 
fully conscious of his own frailty! Hupfeld corrects the text 
to ‘IS en", after the analogy of Ixxxix. 48, because on 
cannot signify “frail.” But on signifies that which leaves 
off and ceases, and consequently in this connection, finite and 
transitory or frail, 2, guam, in connection with an adjective, 
as In vill. 2, xxxi. 20, xxxvi. 8, Ixvi. 3, cxxxili. 1. By 1 (the 
customary form of introducing the proposttio minor, Lev. x. 18, 
xxv. 20) the preceding petition is supported. God has, indeed, 
made the days, z.e. the hfetime, of a man ningd, handbreadths, 
i.e. He has allotted to it only the short extension of a few hand- 
breadths (cf. 0%, a few days, e.g. Isa. Ixv. 20), of which nine 
make a yard (cf. w1jyuros ypovos in Mimnermus, and 1 Sam. 
xx. 3); the duration of human life (on 720 vid. xvii. 14) is as a 
vanishing nothing before God the eternal One. The particle 
38 is originally affirmative, and starting from that sense becomes 
restrictive; just as P7 is originally restrictive and then affirma- 
tive. Sometimes also, as is commonly the case with j2%, the 
affirmative signification passes over into the adversative (cf. 
verum, verum enim vero). In our passage, agreeably to the 
restrictive sense, it is to be explained thus: nothing but mere 
Nothingness (cf. xlv. 14, Jas. i. 2) 1s every man 7¥), standing 
firmly, z.e. though he stand never so firmly, though he be never 
so stedfast (Zech. xi. 16). Here the music rises to tones of 
bitter lament, and the song continues in ver. 7 with the same 
theme, 0D2¥, belonging to the same root as °¥, signifies a 
shadow-outline, an image; the 2 is, as in xxxv. 2, Beth essentie : 
he walks about consisting only of an ‘unsubstantial shadow. 
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Only 525, breath-like, or after the manner of breath (cxliv. 4), 
from empty, vain motives and with vain results, do they make a 
disturbance (pausal fut. energicum, as in xxxvi. 8); and he who 
restlessly and noisily exerts himself knows not who will sud- 
denly snatch together, 2.¢. take altogether greedily to himself, 
the many things that he heaps up (733, as in Job xxvii. 16); 
cf. Isa. xxxiii. 4, and on —dm=adra, Lev. xv. 10 (in connec- 
tion with which an374 TON, ef. Isa. xlii. 16, is in the mind of 
the speaker). 

Vers. 8-12. It is customary to begin a distinct turning- 
point of a discourse with “MY: and now, 7.e. in connection 
with this nothingness or vanity of a life which is so full of 
suffering and unrest, what am I to hope, guid sperem (concern- 
ing the perfect, vid. on xi. 3)? The answer to this question 
which he himself throws out is, that Jabve is the goal of his 
waiting or hoping. It might appear strange that the poet is 
willing to make the brevity of human life a reason for bein 
calm, and a ground of comfort. But here we have the expla- 
nation. Although not expressly assured of a future life of 
blessedness, his faith, even in the midst of death, lays hold on 
Jahve as the Living One and as the God of the living. It is 
just this which is so heroic in the Old Testament faith, that in 
the midst of the riddles of the present, and in the face of the 
future which is lost in dismal night, it casts itself unreservedly 
into the arms of God. While, however, sin is the root of all 
evil, the poet prays in ver. 9a before all else, that God would 
remove from him all the transgressions by which he has fully 
incurred his affliction; and while, given over to the conse- 
quences of his sin, he would become, not only to his own 
dishonour but also to the dishonour of God, a derision to the 
unbelieving, he prays in ver. 9 that God would not permit, it 
to come to this. 23, ver. 9a, has Alercha, and is consequently, 
as in xxxv. 10, to be read with a (not 0), since an accent can 
never be placed by Kametz chatiiph. Concerning 22), ver. 96, 
see on xiv. 1. As to the rest he is silent and calm; for God 
is the author, viz. of his affliction (YY, nsed just as absolutely 
as in xxi. 32, xxxvil. 5, Iti, 11, Lam. i. 21). Withont ceasing 
still to regard intently the prosperity of the ungodly, he re- 
cognises the hand of God in his affliction, and knows that he 
has not merited anything better. But it is permitted to him to 
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pray that God would suffer mercy to take the place of right. 
WA 1s the name he gives to his affliction, as in xxxviii. 12, as 
being a stroke (blow) of divine wrath; 7h Mn, as a Gaartel 
Into Bhich God’s hand has fallen with him ; and by 28, with 
the almighty (punishing) hand of God, he contrasts Himselé 
the feeble one, to whom, if the present state of things continues, 
ruin is certain. Inver. 12 he puts his own personal experience 
into the form of a general maxim: when with rebukes (Nin3in 
from N35, collateral form with Anim, ninsin) Thou chastenest 
a man on account of iniquity (per/. conditionale), Thou makest 
his pleasantness (Isa. liii. 3), i.e. his bodily beauty (Job xxxiii. 
21), to melt away, moulder away (DM, fut. apoc. from MDD, 
to canse to melt, vi. 7), like the moth (Hos. v. 12), so that it 
falls away, as a moth-eaten garment falls into rags. Thus do 
all men become mere nothing. They are sinful and perishing. 
The thonght expressed in ver. 6c is here repeated as a refrain. 
The music again strikes in here, as there. 

Vers. 13, 14. Finally, the poet renews the prayer for an 
alleviation of his snfferings, basing it upon the shortness of 
this earthly pilgrimage. The nrgent My2v is here fuller toned, 
being yow.* Side by side with the language of prayer, tears 
even appear here as prayer that is intelligible to God; for 
when the gates of prayer seem to be closed, the gates of tears 
still remain unclosed (dy xd myo “yw), B. Berachoth 320. 
As a reason for his being heard, David appeals to the instability 
and finite character of this earthly life in language which we 
also hear from his own lips in 1 Chron. xxix. 15. 13 is the 
stranger who travels about and sojourns as a guest in a country 
that is not his native land; AVAN is a sojonrner, or one enjoying 
the protection of the laws, who, without possessing any here- 
ditary title, has settled down there, and to whom a settlement 
is allotted by sufferance. The earth is God’s; that which may 
be said of the Holy Land (Lev. xxv. 23) may be said of the 


* So Heidenheim and Baer, following Abulwalid, Efodi, and Mose ha- 
Nakdan. The Masoretic observation ADM yp m5, ‘only here with 
Kametz chateph,” is found appended in codices. This Chateph kametz is 
euphonic, as in AMP 2s Gen. ii, 23, and in many other instances that are 
obliterated in our editions, vid. Abulwalid, mppr1n ‘pb, p. 198, where even 
nw = 1D, Ixxxix. 45, is cited among these examples (Ges. § 10, 
2 rem.). 
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whole earth; man has no right upon it, he only remains there 
so long as God permits him. manned glances back even to 
the patriarchs (Gen. xlvii. 9, cf. xxiii. 4). Israel is, it is true, 
at the present time in possession of a fixed dwelling-place, but 
only as the gift of his God, and for each individual it is only 
during his life, which is but a handbreadth long. May Jahve, 
then—so David prays—turn away His look of wrath from him, 
in order that he may shine forth, become cheerful or clear up, 
before he goes hence and it is too late. YWO is imper. apoc. 
Hiph. for 7Y¥7 (in the signification of Kal), and ought, accord- 
ing to the form 274, properly to be YA; it is, however, pointed 
just like the imper. Hiph. of yy¥ in Isa. vi. 10, without any 
necessity for explaining it as meaning obline (oculos tuos) = 
connive (Abulwalid), which would be an expression unworthy 
of God. It is on the contrary to be rendered: look away 
from me; on which compare Job vii. 19, xiv. 6; on moa ei 
ib. x. 20, ix. 27; on TON OIA, ib. x, 21; on BPN, @B. vii. 8, 21. 
The close of the Psalm, consequently, is re-echoed in many 
ways in the Book of Job. The Book of Job is occupied with 
the same riddle as that with which this Psalm is occupied. 
But in the solution of it, it advances a step further. David 
does not know how to disassociate in his mind sin and suffering, 
and wrath and suffering. The Book of Job, on the contrary, 
thinks of suffering and love together; and in the truth that 
suffering also, even though it be unto death, must serve the 
highest interests of those who love God, it possesses a satis- 
factory solution. 
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THANKSGIVING, AN OFFERING UP OF ONE'S SELF, 
AND PRAYER. 


2 I WAITED patiently upon Jahve, 
And He inclined unto me, and heard my cry. 
3 And He drew me up out of a pit of destruction, out of the 
mire of the swamp, 
And set my feet upon a rock, made my footsteps firm. 
4 And put into my mouth a new song, praise unto our God— 
Many see it and fear, and put their trust in Jahve. 


5 


6 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 
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Blessed is the man who maketh Jahve his trust, 

And doth not turn to the proud and to lying apostates. 

Much hast Thou done, Jahve, my God, in Thy wonders 
and Thy thoughts on our behalf ; 

Nothing can be compared unto Thee, 

Else would I declare and speak— 

They are too numerous to be numbered. 


Sacrifice and meat-offering dost Thou not desire, 

Ears hast Thou digged for me, 

Burnt-offering and sin-offering dost Thou not require. 

Then said I: “ Lo, I come with the roll of the book which 
is written concerning me. 

To do Thy will, my God, do I desire, 

And Thy Law is in my inward part.” 


I brought glad tidings of righteousness in the great con- 

Lo, I closed not my lips ; [ gregation, 

Jahve, Thou, even Thou knowest it. 

Thy righteousness did I not hide within my heart, 

Thy faithfulness and Thy salvation did I declare, 

I concealed not Thy loving-kindness and Thy truth from 
the great congregation. 


Do Thou, then, Jahve, not shut up Thy tender mercies 
from me, 

Let Thy loving-kindness and Thy truth continually pre» 
tect me. 

For evils have surrounded me without number, 

Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me and I am not able 
to see; 

They are more numerons than the hairs of my head, 


And my heart hath failed me. 


Be pleased, O Jahve, to deliver me ; 

Jahve, to my help make haste! 

Let those be ashamed and confounded together who seek 
my soul to destroy it ; 

Let those fall back and be put to shame who desire my 
misfortune. 
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16 Let those be struck dumb on account of the merited 
punisliment of their shame, 
Who say to me: Aha, aha! 


17 Let all those heartily rejoice in Thee who seek Thee, 
Let those continually say “ Jahve be magnified ” who love 
Thy salvation. 
18 Though I be both needy and poor, 
The Lord will care for me. 
My help and my deliverer art Thou! 
My God, make no tarrying ! 


Ps. xxxix. is followed by Ps. xl., because the langnage of 
thanksgiving with which it opens is, as it were, the echo of the 
language of prayer contained in the former. If Ps. xl. was 
composed by David, and not rather by Jeremiah—a question 
which can only be decided by including Ps. ]xix. (which see) 
in the same investigation—it belongs to the number of those 
Psalms which were composed between Gibea of Saul and 
Ziklag. The mention of the roll of the book in ver. 8 har- 
monizes with the retrospective references to the Tora, which 
abound in the Psa!ms belonging to the time of Saul. And to 
tlis we may add the vow to praise Jahve onp3, vers. 10 sq., 
ef, xxil, 26, xxxv. 18; the expression, “ more in number than 
the hairs of my head,” ver. 13, cf. Ixix. 5; the wish ‘273, ver. 
12, cf. xxv. 21; the mocking ONT NN, ver. 16, ef. XXXV. 21, 
25; and much besides, on which vid. my Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, S. 457 [transl. vol. ii. p. 149]. The 
second half has an independent form in Ps. lxx. It is far 
better adapted to form an independent Psalm than the first 
half, which merely looks back into the past, and for this very 
reason contains no prayer. 

The long lines, more in keeping with the style of prayer 
than of song, which alternate with disproportionately shorter 
ones, are characteristic of this Psalm. If with these long lines 
we associate a few others, which are likewise more or less 
distinctly indicated, then the Psalin can be easily divided into 
seven six-line strophes. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. x. 5-10, vers. 7~9 of this 
Psalin are, by following the LX X., taken as the language of 
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the Christ at His coming into the world. There can be no 
doubt in this particular instanee that, as we look to the second 
part of the Psalm, this rendering is brought about typically. 
The words of David, the anointed one, but only now on the 
way to the throne, are so moulded by the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of prophecy, that they sound at the same time like the 
words of the second David, passing through suffering to glory, 
whose offering up of Himself is the close of the animal 
sacrifices, and whose person and work are the very kernel and 
star of the roll of the Law. We are not thereby compelled to 
understand the whole Psalm as typically predictive. It again 
descends from the typically prophetic height to which it has 
risen even from ver. 10 onwards; and from ver. 13 onwards, 
the typically prophetic strain which still lingers in vers. 10 and 
11 has entirely ceased. 


Vers. 1-4. David, whom, though not without some hesita- 
tion, we regard as the author, now finds himself in a situation 
in which, on the one hand, he has just been rescued from 
danger, and, on the other, is still exposed to peril. Under 
such circumstances praise rightly occupies the first place, as in 
general, according to 1}. 23, gratitude 1s the way to salvation. 
His hope, although 72Wn0 nenin (Prov. xii. 12), has not de- 
ceived him; he is rescued, and can now again sing a New song 
of thanksgiving, an example for others, strengthenmg their 
trust. ‘3p 4p, I waited with constancy and perseverance. 
mim is the accusative as in xxv. 5, exxx. 5, and not the voca- 
tive as in xxxix. 8. 1318 is to be supplied in thought to 5%, 
although after the analogy of xvii. 6, xxxi. 3, one might have 
looked for the Hiph. 0% instead of the Kal. ixw 13 does not 
mean a pit of roaring (of water), since }xw standing alone 
(see, on the other hand, Ixv. 8, Isa. xvii. 12 sq.) has not this 
meaning; and, moreover, “ rushing, roaring” (Hengstenberg), 
tumultuous waters of a pit or a eistern does not furnish any 
idea that is true to nature; neither does it mean a pit of falling 
in, since 78Y does not exhibit the signification deorsum labr ; 
but the meaning is: a pit of devastation, of destruction, of ruin 
(Jer. xxv. 31, xlvi. 17), vid. supra on xxxv. 8. Another figure 
is “mire of the marsh” (}* found only here and in Inzix. 3), 
i.e. water, in the miry bottom of which one can find no firm 
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footing—a combination like Ov370D, Zech. x. 1, EY NON, 
Dan. xii. 2, explained in the Mishna, Mikvaoth ix. 2, by ww 
nian (mire of the cisterns). Taking them out of this, Jalive 
placed his feet upon a rock, established his footsteps, ze. 
removed him from the danger which surrounded him, and gave 
him firm ground under his feet. The high rock and the firm 
footsteps are the opposites of the deep pit and the yielding miry 
bottom. This deliverance afforded him new matter for thanks- 
giving (cf. xxxiii. 3), and became in his mouth “ praise to our 
God ;” for the deliverance of the chosen king is an act of the 
God of Israel on behalf of His chosen people. The futures in 
ver. 46 (with an alliteration similar to lii, 8) indicate, by their 
being thus cumulative, that they are intended of the present 
aud of that which still continues in the future. 

Vers. 5, 6. He esteems him happy who puts his trust (i029, 
with a latent Dagesh, as, according to Kimchi, also in Ixxi. 5, 
Job xxxi. 24, Jer. xvii. 7) in Jahve, the God who has already 
made Himself glorious in Israel by innumerable wonderful 
works. Jer. xvii. 7 is an echo of this WN. Ps, lil, 9 (cf. 
xcl. 9) shows how Davidic is the language. The expression is 
designedly not Msn, but 7327, which is better adapted to designate 
the man as being tempted to put trust in himself, D'279 from 
37) (not from 37!) are the impetuous or violent, who in their 
arrogance cast down everything. 3t2 ‘bY, “turners aside of 
falsehood” (bit = NHY, cf. ci. 3), is the expression for apostates 
who yield to falsehood instead of to the truth: to take 312 as 
accusative of the aim is forbidden by the status construct.; to 
take it as the genitive in the sense of the accusative of the 
object (like Dn ‘30h, Prov. il. 7) is impracticable, because wyiy 
(nn) does not admit of a transitive sense; 219 is, therefore, 
genit. qualit, like }8 in lix. 6. This second strophe contains 
two practical applications of that which the writer himself has 
experienced. From this point of view, he who trusts in God 
appears to the poet to be supremely happy, and a distant view 
of God’s gracious rule over His own people opens up before 
him. ninpDs are the thoughts of God realized, and niawin those 
that are being realized, as in Jer. li. 29, Isa. lv. 8 sq. Ti34 is 
an accusative of the predicate: in great number, in rich abund- 
ance $ wD ON, “for us,” as é.g. in Jer. xv. 1 (Ew. § 217,c). His 
doings towards Israel were from of old a fulness of wondrous 
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deeds and plans of deliverance, which was ever realizing and 
revealing itself. There is not PON WW, a possibility of com- 
parison with Thee, ov« éore (Ew. § 321, ¢) icody ri cou—TW 
as in Ixxxix. 7, Isa. xl. 18—they are too powerful (DXY of a 
powerful sum, as in Ixix. 5, exxxix. 17, cf. Jer. v. 6) for one to 
enumerate. According to Rosenmiiller, Stier, and Hupfeld, 
os Jay px even affirms the same thing in other words: it is 
not possible to lay them forth to Thee (before Thee); but that 
man should “lay forth” (Symmachus é«féa@ar) before God 
His marvellous works and His thoughts of salvation, is an 
unbecoming conception. The cohortative forms, which follow, 
DIN TTX, admit of being taken as a protasis to what follows, 
after the analogy of Job xix. 18, xvi. 6, xxx. 26, Ps. exxxix. 8: 
if I wish to declare them and speak them forth, they are too 
powerful (numerous) to be enumerated (Ges. § 128, 1, d). 
The accentuation, however, renders it as a parenthetical clause: 
I would (as in li. 18, lv. 13, Job vi. 10) declare them and 
speak them forth. He would do this, but because God, in the 
fulness of His wondrous works and thoughts of salvation, is 
absolutely without an equal, he is obliged to leave it undone— 
they are so powerful (numerous) that the enumeration of them 
falls far short of their powerful fulness. The words aliogut 
pronunciarem et eloguerer have the character of a parenthesis, 
and, as ver. 7 shows, this accords with the style of this Psalm. 

Vers. 7-9. The connection of the thoughts is clear: great 
and manifold are the proofs of Thy loving-kindness, how am 
I to render thanks to Thee for them? ‘To this question he 
first of all gives a negative answer: God delights not in out- 
ward sacrifices. The sacrifices are named in a twofold way: 
(a) according to the material of which they consist, viz, D3, the 
animal sacrifice, and 7, the meal or meat offering (including 
the 90), the wine or drink offering, which is the inalienable 
accessory of the accompanying mincha); (6) according to their 
purpose, in accordance with which they bring about either the 
turning towards one of the good pleasure of God, as more 
especially in the case of the nei, or, as more especially in the 
case of the NNN (in this passage NNDM), the turning away of the 
divine displeasure. The fact of the M2! and noiy standing first, 
has, moreover, its special reason in the fact that N32? specially 
designates the shelamim offerings, aud to the province of these 
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latter belongs the thank-offering proper, viz. the téda-shelamm 
offering; and that noly as the sacrifice of adoration (poo evx")) 
which is also always a general thanksgiving (ebyaptoTia), 18 
most natural, side by side with the shelamim, to him whe gives 
thanks. When it is said of God, that He does not delight in 
and desire such non-personal sacrifices, there is as little inten- 
tion as in Jer. vii. 22 (cf. Amos vy. 21 sqq.) of saying that the 
sacrificial Téra is not of divine origin, but that the true, essential 
will of God is not directed to such sacrifices. 

Between these synonymous utterances in ver. 7a and 7e 
stands the clause » ma Dx. In connection with this posi- 
tion it is natural, with Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, De Wette, and 
Stier, to explain it “ears hast Thou pierced for me” = this 
hast Thou engraven upon my mind as a revelation, this dis- 
closure hast Thou imparted to me. But, although 17173, to dig, 
is even admissible in the sense of digging through, piercing 
(vid. on xxii. 17), there are two considerations against this 
interpretation, viz.: (1) that then one would rather look for jI& 
instead of D'S after the analogy of the phrases Irs n?3, is Vpn, 
and [I$ NN, since the inner sense, in which the external organs 
of sense, with their functions, have their basis of unity, is com- 
monly denoted by the use of the singular; (2) that according 
to the syntax, AYN, N43, and FON are all placed on the same 
level. Thus, therefore, it is with this very *S nz px that 
the answer is intended, in its positive form, to begin; and the 
primary passage, 1 Sam. xv. 22, favours this view: “ Hath 
Jahve delight in whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices as in one’s 
obeying the voice of Jahve? Behold, to obey is better than sacri- 
Jice, to attend better than the fat of rams!” The assertion of 
David is the echo of this assertion of Samuel, by which the 
sentence of death was pronounced upon the kingship of Saul, 
and consequently the way of that which is well-pleasing to God 
was traced out for the future kingship of David. God—says 
David—desires not outward sacrifices, but obedience ; ears 
hath He digged for me, 7.e. formed the sense of hearing, 
bestowed the faculty of hearing, and given therewith the 
instruction to obey.* The idea is not that God has given 


* There is a similar expression in the Tamul Kural, Graul’s trans] 


ation, 
S. 63, No. 418: ‘* An ear, that was not hollowed out by hearing 
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him ears in order to hear that disclosure concerning the true 
will of God (Hupfeld), but, in general, to hear the word of 
God, and to obey that which is heard. God desires not sacri- 
fices but hearing ears, and consequently the submission of the 
person himself in willing obedience. To interpret it “Thou 
hast appropriated me to Thyself peiy pple after Ex. xxi. 6, 
Deut. xv. 17, wonld not be out of harmony with the context ; 
bnt it is at once shnt out by the fact that the word is not jI&, 
but Ou. Concerning the generalizing rendering of the LX X., 
capa o€ KaTnpTicow pov, following which Apollinaris renders it 
avTap é€uol Bpoténs TexTivao odpxa yevéeOAns, and the Italic 
(which is also retained in the Psalterium Romanum), corpus 
autem perfecisti mihi; vide on Heb. x. 5, Commentary, S. 460 sq. 
[trans]. vol. il, p. 153]. 

The ‘AIDS 18, which follows, now introduces the expression 
of the obedience, with which he placed himself at the service 
of God, when he became conscious of what God’s special will 
concerning him was. With reference to the fact that obedience 
and not sacrifice has become known to him as the will and 
requirement of God, he has said: “Lo, ] come,” ete. By the 
words “ Lo, I come,” the servant places himself at the call of 
his master, Num. xxii. 38, 2 Sam. xix. 21. It is not likely 
that the words “by ana 7D npx93 then form a parenthesis, 
since ver. 9 is not a continuation of that “Lo, I come,” but a 
new sentence. We take the Beth, as in lxvi. 13, as the Beth 
of the accompaniment; the roll of the book is the Téra, and 
more especially Deuteronomy, written upon skins and rolled up 
together, which according to the law tonching the king (Dent. 
xvii. 14-20) was to be the vade-mecum of the king of Israel. 
And “by cannot, as synonymous with the following "v2, signify 
as much as “written upon my heart,” as De Wette and Thenius 
render it—a meaning which, as Maurer has already correctly 
replied, *2Y obtains elsewhere by means of a conception that is 
altogether inadmissible in this instance. On the contrary, this 
preposition here, as in 2 Kings xxii. 13, denotes the object of 
the contents ; for by 3n3 signifies to write anything concerning 
any one, so that he is the subject one has specially in view (¢g. 


if hearing, the manner of not hearing.” The “‘ hollowing out” meaning in 
this passage an opening of the inward sense of hearing by instruction. 
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of the judicial decision recorded in writing, Job xiii. 26), 
Beeause Jahve before all else requires obedience to His will, 
David comes with the document of this will, the Téra, which 
prescribes to him, as a man, and more especially as the king, 
the right course of conduct. Thus presenting himself to the 
God of revelation, he can say in ver. 9, that willing obedience 
to God’s Law is his delight, as he then knows that the written 
Law is written evén in his heart, or, as the still stronger expres- 
sion used here is, in his bowels. The principal form of ‘Y9 
does not occur in the Old Testament; it was O'¥2 (from Yb, 
nyd, or even *Y9), according to current Jewish pronunciation 
o'vd (which Kimchi explains as dual); and the word properly 
means (vid. on Isa. xlviii. 19) the soft parts of the body, which 
even elsewhere, like 0°21, which is synonymous according to 
its original meaning, appear pre-eminently as the seat of 
sympathy, but also of fear and of pain. This is the only 
passage in which it occurs as the locality of a mental acqui- 
sition, but also with the associated notion of loving acceptance 
and cherishing protection (cf. the Syriac phrase s'yp 131 Ob, 
som b’gau majo, to shut up in the heart = to love). That the 
Téra is to be written upon the tables of the heart 1s even indi- 
cated by the Deuteronomion, Deut. vi. 6, cf. Prov. iil. 3, vii. 3. 
This reception of the Tora into the inward parts among the 
people hitherto estranged from God is, according to Jer. xxxi. 
33, the characteristic of the new covenant. But even in the 
Old Testament there is among the masses of Israel “a people 
with My law in their heart” (Isa. li. 7), and even in the Old 
Testament, “he who hath the law of his God in his heart” is 
called righteous (Ps. xxxvii. 31). As such an one who has 
the Téra within him, not merely beside him, David presents 
himself on the way to the throne of God. 

Vers. 10, 11. The self-presentation before Jahve, intro- 
dneed by “D8 TS, extends from 737 to *Y2; consequently ‘nwa 
joins on to ‘ns, and the NDSN which stands in the midst of 
perfects describes the synchronous past. The whole is a retro- 


spect. Wa, yey (root wa), starting from its sensible primary 


signification to scrape off, scratch off, rub smooth, means: to 
smooth any one (gldtten), Engl. to gladden one, te. vultum ejus 
diducere, to make him joyful and glad, more especially to cheer 
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one by good news (e.g. basharahu or bashsharuhu bi-maulitdin, 
he has cheered him hy the intelligence of the birth of a son), 
in Hebrew directly equivalent to edayyenrivew (evayyertbec Oar). 
He has proclaimed to all Israel the evangel of Jahve’s justi- 
fying and gracious rule, which only changes into retribution 
towards those who despise His love; and he can appeal to the 
Omniscient One (Jer. xv. 15), that neither through fear of 
men, nor through shame and indolence, has he restrained his 
lips from confessing Him. God’s conduct, in accordance with 
the prescribed order of redemption, is as a matter of fact 
called PTS, and as an attribute of His holy love, i MPI ; just as 
MIVN is His faithfulness which fulfils the promises trade and 
which does not suffer hope to be put to shame, and TWN is 
His salvation as it is manifested in facts. This rich matter for 
the preaching of the evangel, which may be comprehended in 
the two words NOS) 1DN, the Alpha and Omega of God’s self- 
attestation in the course of the redemptive history, he has not 
allowed to slumber as a dead, unfruitful knowledge hidden 
deep down in his heart. The new song which Jahve put 
into his mouth, he has also really sung. ‘Thus far we have the 
first part of the song, which renders thanks for past mercies. 
Vers. 12, 13. "Now. in accordance with the true art of 
prayer, petition developes itself out of thanksgiving. The two 
N03, ver. 10 and here, stand in a reciprocal relation to one 
another: he refrained not his lips; therefore, on His part, let 
not Jahve withhold His tender mercies so that they shouild not 
be exercised towards him ("2%'2). There is just the same cor- 
relation of mercy and truth in ver. 11 and here: he wishies 
continually to stand under the protection of these two saving 
powers, which he has gratefully proclaimed before all Israel. 
With °3, ver. 13, he bases these desires upon his own urgent 
need. Niv9 are the evils, which come even upon the righteous 
(xxxiv. 20) as trials or as chastenings. by IDEN is a more 
circumstantial form of expression instead at “NEDN, xvill. 5. 
His misdeeds have taken hold upon him, ze. overnite him in 
their consequences (7B, as in Deut. xxvii, 15, 40; cf. aye 
Prov. v. 22), inasmuch as they have changed ints decrees of 
suffering. He cannot see, because he is closely encompasscd 
on all sides, and a free and open view is thereby altogether 
taken from him (the expression is used elsewhere of loss of 
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sight, 1 Sam. ili. 2, iv. 15, 1 Kings xiv. 4). The interpreta- 
tion adopted by Hupfeld and Hitzig: I am not able to survey, 
viz. their number, puts into the expression more than it really 
expresses in the common usage of the language. His heart, 
i.e. the power of vital consistence, has forsaken him, he is dis- 
concerted, dejected, as it were driven to despair (xxxvill. 11). 
This feeling of the misery of sin is not opposed to the date of 
the Psalm being assigned to the time of Saul, vid. on xxxi. 11. 

Vers. 14-16. Inthe midst of such sufferings, which, the 
longer they last, discover him all the more to himself as a sinner, 
he prays for speedy help. The cry for help in ver. 14 turns 
with 731 towards the will of God; for this is the root of all 
things. As to the rest, it resembles xxi. 20 (xxxviii. 23). The 
persecuted one wislies that the purpose of his deadly foes may 
as it were rebound against the protection of God and miserably 
miscarry. FNIBD?, ad abripiendam eam (with Dagesh in the 5 
according to Ges. § 45, 2, Ew. § 245, a, and not as Gesenius, 
Thesaurus, p. 1235, states, aspirated*), is added to *t'n) "wp2 by 
way of explanation and definiteness. %5¥* froin DD, to become 
torpid, here used of outward and inward paralysis, which is 
the result of overpowering and as it were bewitching surprise 
or fright, and is called by the Arabs ro‘b or ra‘b (paralysis 
through terror) [cf. Job, i. 322, note]. An oy following upon 
19t”" looks at first sight as though it introduced the object and 
reason of this fright; it is therefore not: as a reward, in con- 
sequence of their infamy, which would not be ayy, but merely 


the accusative apy (Isa. v. 23, Arabic ic), it is rather: on 


account of the reward (xix. 12) of their discrace (cf., as be- 
longing to the same period, cix. 29, xxxv. 26), ae. of the reward 
which consists in their being put to shame (Hitzig). % as 
in iii, 3, xl. 6: with reference to me, MNJ NNT (Aquila, da 


* After 5 the aspirate usually disappears, as here and in exviii. 13- 
but there are exceptions, as yin) wind, Jer. i. 10, and frequently, 
i710, ib. xlvii. 4. After 3 and 5 it usually remains, as in lxxxvil, 6, Job 
iv. 18, xxxiii. 15, 2 Sam. iii, 34, 1 Kings i. 21, Eccles, y. 10; but again 
there are exceptions, as java, Gen. xxxv. 22, “Dra, Jer. xvii. 2. In Gen. 
xxiii, 2 it is pointed nna according to the rule, and in my Comment. S. 
423 it is to be read ‘‘ with a Dagesh.” 
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ad, auth ovyxenodpevos, as Eusebins says, otrws éyovon TH 
“E8paixh dwvj) is an exclamation of sarcastic delight, which 
finds its satisfaction in another’s misfortune (xxxv. 25). 

Vers. 17,18. On ver. 17 compare xxxv. 27. David wishes, 
as he does in that passage, that the pious may most heartily 
rejoice in God, the goal of their longing; and that on account 
of the salvation that has become manifest, which they love 
(2 Tim. iv. 8), they may continually say: Let Jahve become 
great, z.e. be magnified or celebrated with praises! In ver. 18 
with ‘281 he comes back to his own present helpless state, but 
only in order to contrast with it the confession of confident 
hope. True he is }?2N) 2Y (as in cix. 22, Ixxxvi. 1, cf. xxv. 
16), but He who ruleth over all will care for him: Dominus 
solicitus erit pro me (Jerome). YN in the same sense in which 
in ver. 6 the mavinn, ze. God’s thoughts of salvation, is con- 
ceived of (cf. the corresponding North-Palestinian expression 
in Jonah i. 6). A sigh for speedy help (ONF-2X, as in Dan. 
ix. 19 with a transition of the merely tone-long Tsere into a 
pausal Pathach, and here in connection with a preceding closed 
syllable, Olshausen, § 91, d, under the accompanying influence 
of two final letters which incline towards the a sound) closes 
this second part of the Psalm. The first part is nothing but 
thanksgiving, the second is exclusively prayer. 


PSALM XLI. 


COMPLAINT OF A SUFFERER OF BEING SURROUNDED BY 
HOSTILE AND TREACHEROUS PERSONS. 


2 BLESSED is he who regardeth the afflicted, 
In the day of evil Jahve will deliver him. 
3 Jahve will protect him and preserve him, 
That he may be pronounced happy in the land ; 
And Thou dost not give him over to the greed of his 
enemies. 
4 Jahve will support him on the bed of sickness, 
All his couch dost Thon turn, when he falleth sick. 


5 As for me, I say: Jahve, be merciful unto me, 
O heal my soul, for I have sinned against Thee. 
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6 Mine enemies, however, speak evil of me: 
“ When will he die and his name perish ?!” 

7 And if one cometh to see me, he speaketh deceit, 
His heart gathereth that which is groundless to itself, 
He goeth abroad, he telleth it. 


8 Together against me do all those whisper one to another 
who hate me, 
Against me do they imagine evil for me: 
9 “An incurable evil is welded to him, 
And when once he lieth down he will not rise up again.” 
10 Even the man of my friendship in whom I trusted, 
Who did eat of my bread, lifteth his heel high against me. 


11 And Thou, Jahve, be merciful unto me and raise me up, 
Then will I requite them. 
12 By this I shonld like to know, that Thon hast pleasure in 
me : 
That mine enemy cannot exult over me. 
13 And as for me, in mine integrity dost Thou uphold me, 
And dost set me hefore Thine eyes for ever. 
14 BLESSED BE JAHVE THE GOD OF ISRAEL FROM EVER- 
LASTING TO EVERLASTING. 
AMEN, AMEN. 


After a Psalm with “ws follows one beginning with “wx; 
so that two Psalms with “ws close the First Book of the 
Psalms, which begs with "wx. Ps. xli. belongs to the time 
of the persecution by Absalom. Just as the Jahve-Psalm xxxix. 
forms with the Elohim-Psalm xii. a coherent pair belonging to 
this time, so does also the Jahve-Psalm xli. with the Elohim- 
Psalm lv. ‘These two Psalms have this feature in common, viz. 
that the complaint concerning the Psalmist’s foes dwells with 
especial sadness upon some faithless bosom-friend. In Ps. xli. 
David celebrates the blessing which accompanies sincere sym- 
pathy, and depicts the hostility and falseness which he himself 
experiences in his sickness, and more especially from a very 
near friend. It 1s the very same person of whom he complains 
in Ps. lv., that he causes him the deepest sorrow—no ideal 
chargetses as Hengstenberg asserts; for these Psalms have the 
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most distinctly impressed individual physiognomy of the writer’s 
own times. In Ps. lv. the poet wishes for the wings of a dove, 
in order that, far away from the city, he might seek for himself 
a safe spot in the wilderness; for in the city deceit, violence, 
and mischief prevail, and the storm of a wide-spread conspiracy 
is gathering, in which he himself sees his most deeply attached 
friend involved. We need only supplement what is narrated 
in the second Book of Samuel by a few features drawn from 
these two Psalms, and these Psalms immediately find a satis- 
factory explanation in our regarding the time of their composi- 
tion as the period of Absalom’s rebellion. The faithless friend 
is that Ahithophel whose counsels, according to 2 Sam. xvi. 23, 
had with David almost the appearance of being divine oracles. 
Absalom was to take advantage of a lingering sickness under 
which his father suffered, in order to play the part of the 
careful and impartial judge and to steal the heart of the men 
of Israel. Ahithophel supported him in this project, and in 
four years after Absalom’s reconciliation with his father the 
end was gained. ‘These four years were for David a time of 
increasing care and anxiety ; for that which was planned cannot 
have remained altogether concealed from him, but he had 
neither the courage nor the strength to smother the evil under- 
taking in the germ. His love for Absalom held him back; the 
consciousness of his own deed of shame and bloodshed, which 
was now notorious, deprived him of the alacrity essential to 
energetic interference; and the consciousness of the divine 
judgments, which ought to follow his sin, must have determined 
him to leave the issue of the conspiracy that was maturing 
under his very eyes entirely to the compassion of his God, 
without taking any action in the matter himself. From the 
standpoint of snch considerations, Ps. xli. and lv. lose every 
look of being alien to the history of David and histimes. One 
confirmation of their Davidic origin is the kindred contents of 
Ps. xxviii. 

Jesns explains (John xiii. 18) that in the act of Judas 
Iscariot Ps. xli. 10 is fulfilled, 0 tpa@yav per’ guod Tov adaptor, 
emipey ém ewe THY wrépvav avtov (not following the LXX.), 
and John xvii. 12, Acts i. 16 assume in a general way that 
the deed and fate of the traitor are foretold in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, viz. in the Davidic Psalms of the time of 
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Absalom—the treachery and the end of Ahithophel belong to 
the most prominent typical features of David’s affliction in 
this second stage of persecution (vid. Hofmann, Wetssagung 
und Erfiillung, 11. 122). 


Vers. 2-4. The Psalm opens by celebrating the lot, so rich 
in promises, of the sympathetic man. 71 is a general designa- 
tion of the poor (eg. Ex. xxx. 15), of the sick and weakly 
(Gen xli. 19), of the sick in mind (2 Sam. xiii. 4), and of that 
which outwardly or inwardly is tottering and consequently 
weak, frail. To show sympathising attention, thoughtful con- 
sideration towards such an one (O% Dvn as in Neh. viii. 13, 
cf. °Y Prov. xvii. 20) has many promises. The verb 75, which 
elsewhere even means to call to life again (Ixxi. 20), in this 
instance side by side with preserving, viz. from destruction, has 
the signification of preserving life or prolonging life (as in 
xxx. 4, xxii. 30). The Pual WS signifies to be made happy 
(Prov. iii. 18), but also declaratively: to be pronounced happy 
(Isa. ix. 15); here, on account of the 7183 that stands with it, 
it is the latter. The Chethib WW sets forth as an independent 
promise that which the Keri Wk) joins on to what has gone 
before as a consequence. 8, ver. 3¢ (cf. xxxiv. 6 and fre- 
quently), expresses a negative with full sympathy in the utter- 
ance, W5Ia 02 as in xxvii.12. The supporting in ver. 4a is a 
keeping erect, which stops or arrests the man who is sinking 
down into death and the grave. ‘Yt (= davj, similar form to 
‘ov, ‘Yd, but wanting in the syllable before the tone) means 
sickness. If ver. 4a is understood of the supporting of the 
head after the manner of one who waits upon the sick (ef. 
Cant. 11. 6), then ver. 4 must, with Mendelssohn and others, be 
understood of the making of the couch or bed. But what then 
is meant by the word 52? 330) is a sick-bed in Ex. xxi. 18 
in the sense of being bedridden; and MIB) (cf. xxx. 12) isa 
changing of it into convalescence. By s220/0~55 is not meant 
the constant lying down of such an one, but the affliction that 
casts him down, in allits extent. This Jahve turns or chan es, 
so often as such an one is taken ill (On, at his falling sick, 
parallel with "71 tny-by). He gives a complete turn to the 
‘sick-bed” towards recovery, so that not a vestige of the sick- 
ness remains behind. 
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Vers. 5-7. He, the poet, is treated in his distress of soul 
in a manner totally different from the way just described which 
is so rich in promises of blessing. He is himself just such a 

1, towards whom one ought to manifest sympathising con- 
sideration and interest. But, whilst he is addressing God in 
the language of penitential prayer for mercy and help, his 
enemies speak evil to him, z.e. with respect to him, wishing that 


he might die and that his name might perish. mNEY is as an 
exception Milra, inasmuch as & draws the tone to its own 
syllable; cf. on the other hand Tt, Isa. xxxii. 11 (Hitzig). 
‘nN (prop. extension, length of time) has only become a Semitic 
interrogative in the signification guando by the omission of thie 


interrogative °§ (common Arabic in its full form _ s!, émata). 


728) is a continuation of the futnre. In ver. 7 one is singled 
out and made prominent, and his hypocritically malicious con- 
duct described. nis" of a visit to a sick person as in 2 Sam. xiii. 
5 sq., 2 Kings viii. 29, ON is used both with the pez. (1. 18, 
lxiii. 7, xxviii. 84, xciv. 18, Gen. xxxvili. 9, Amos vii. 2, Isa. 
xxiv. 13, xxviii. 25) and with the fué. (Ixvii. 14, Job xiv. 14), 
like quum, as a blending together of st and quando, Germ. 


wenn (if) and wann (when). In 129 127 two Rebias come 
together, the first of which has the greater value as a dis- 
tinctive, according to the rule laid down in Baer’s Psalterium, 
p. xiv. Consequently, following the accents, it must not be 
rendered: “falsehood doth his heart speak.” The LXX., 
Vulgate, and Targum have discerned the correct combination 
of the words. Besides, the accentuation, as is seen from the 
Targuin and expositors, proceeds on the assumption that 2? is 
equivalent to i232, But why may it not be the subject-notion ? 
“ His heart gathereth” is an expression of the activity of his 
mind and feelings, concealed beneath a feigned and friendly 
outward bearing. The asyndeton portrays the despatch with 
which he seeks to make the material for slander, which has 
heen gathered together, public both in the city and in the 
country. 

Vers. 8-10. Continuation of the description of the conduct 
of the enemies and of the false friend. winenn, as in 2 Sam. 
xii. 19, to whisper to one another, or to whisper among them- 
selves; the Hithpa. sometimes (cf. Gen. xlii, 1) has a reciprocal 
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meaning like the Niphal. The intelligence Lrought out by 
hypocritical visitors of the invalid concerning his critical condi- 
tion is spread from mouth to mouth by all who wish him ill as 
satisfactory news; and in fact in whispers, because at that time 
caution was still necessary. ‘2) stands twice in a prominent posi- 
tion in the sense of contra me. ‘? nv7 belong together: they 
maliciously invent what will be the very worst for him (going 
beyond what is actually told them concerning him). In this 
connection there is a feeling in favour of oyto3 being intended 
of an evil fate, according to xviii. 5, and not according to ci. 3 
(cf. Deut. xv. 9) of pernicious or evil thought and conduct. 
And this view is also supported by the predicate 12 Pt: “a 
matter of destruction, an incurable evil (Hitzig) is poured out 
upon him,” z.e. firmly cast upon him after the manner of cast- 
ing metal (Job xh. 15 sq.), so that he cannot get free from it, 
and he that has once had to lie down will not again rise up. 
Thus do we understand 18 in ver. 95; there is no occasion to 
take it as an accusative by departing from the most natural 
sense, as Hwald does, or as a conjunction, as Hitzig does. Even 
the man of liis peace, or literally of his harmonious relationship 
(Diow v’S as in Obad. ver. 7, Jer. xx. 10, xxxvili. 22), on whom 
he has depended with fullest confidence, who did eat his bread, 
te. was his messmate (cf. lv. 15), has made his heel great 
against him, LAX. eweyaruvey én’ ewe mrepvicpov. The com- 
bination py va is explained by the fact that 2?¥ is taken in 
the sense of a thrust with the heel, a kick: to give a great 
kick, z.e. with a good swing of the foot. 

Vers. 11-13. Having now described their behaviour to- 
wards lum, sick in soul and body as he is, so devoid of affection, 
yea, so malignantly hostile and so totally contrary to the will 
and promise of God, David prays that God would raise him 
up, for he is now lying low, sick in sou] and in hody. The 
prayer is followed, as in xxxix. 14 and many other passages, by 
the future with ai: that [ may be able to requite them, or: 
then will I requite them. What is meant is the requiting 
which it was David’s duty as a duly constituted king to exer- 
cise, and which he did really execute by the power of God, 
when he subdued the rebellion of Absalom and maintained his 
ground in opposition to faithlessness and meanness. Instead 
of YIN AND (Gen, xiii. 33, cf. xv. 8, Ex. vil. 17, Num. xvi. 
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23, Josh. iii. 10) the expression is ‘AYT! N12 in the sense of (ex 
hoc) cognoverim. On °*3 A¥DN cf. xviii. 20, xxii, 9, xxxv. 27. 
By the second ‘3, the NXta, which points forwards, is explained. 
The adversatively accented subject 28) stands first in ver. 13a 
as a nom. absol., just as in xxxv.13. Ver. 13 states, retrospec- 
tively from the standpoint of fulfilment, what will then be 
made manifest and assure him of the divine good pleasure, viz. 
Jahve upholds him (7A as in Ixiii. 9), and firmly sets him as 
His chosen one before Him (cf, xxxix. 6) in accordance with 
the Messianic promise in 2 Sam. vii. 16, which speaks of an 
unlimited future. 

Ver. 14. The closing doxology of the First Book, wd. 
Introduction, p. 15. Concerning Ja vid. xvii. 47. The 
expression “from zon to zon” is, according to Berachoth ix. 5, 
directed against those who deny the truth of the future world. 
JON) JON (a double adnGés or adrnOas) seals it in a climactic 
form. 
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SECOND BOOK OF THE PSALTEB. 
| Pa XDI US XI 


PARANA 


PSALM XLIL-XLIIL 
LONGING FOR ZION IN A HOSTILE COUNTRY 


AS a hind, which panteth after the water-brooks, 

So panteth my soul after Thee, Elohim. 

My soul thirsteth for Elohim, for the living God: 

When shal] I come aud appear before Elohim ?! 

My tears have been my food by day and night, 

While they say continually unto me: Where is thy God? 

I think thereon, pouring out my soul within me: 

How I passed along among the throng, how I accompanied 
them to the house of Elohim 

Among the sound of rejoicing and thanksgiving,—a multi- 
tude keeping holy-day. 

Why art thou bowed down, O my soul, and why groanest 
thou within me? 

Hope in Elohim, for I shall yet give thanks to Him, 

That He is the health of my countenance and my God. 


Within me is my soul bowed down, therefore do I remem- 
ber Thee 

From the land of Jordan and of the Herméns, from thie 
mountain of Miz‘ar. 

Flood calleth to flood at the sound of Thy cataracts, 

All Thy breakers and Thy billows have passed over me. 


®) 
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By day Jahve will command His loving-kindness, 
And at night a song concerning Him is with me, prayer to 
the God of my life. 
10 Therefore say I to God, my rock: Why dost Thou forget 
me? 
Why must I go mourning under the oppression of the 
enemy ? 
11 Like a crushing in my bones my oppressors scoff at me, 
While they say to me continually: Where is thy God? 
2 Why art thou bowed down, O my soul, and why groanest 
thou within me? 
Hope in Elohim, for I shall yet give thanks to Hin, 
Lhat He is the health of my countenance and my God. 


— 
te 


jmnt 


JUDGE me, Elohim, and plead my cause against an un- 
merciful people, 
From the man of deceit and roguery be Thou pleased to 
rescue me; 
2 For Thou art God, my fortress, why dost Thou spurn me? 
Why must I go about mourning under the oppression of 
the enemy? 
3 Send Thy light and Thy truth, let them lead me, 
Let them bring me to Thy holy mountain and to Thy 
tabernacles— 
4 Then will I go in unto the altar of Elohim, 
To the God of my exultant joy, 
And give thanks to Thee with the cithern, Elohim my God. 
o Why art thou bowed down, O my soul, and whiy groanest 
thou within me? 
Hope in Elohim, for I shall yet give thanks to Him, 
That He is the health of my countenance and my God. 


The Second Book of Psalms consists entirely of Elohimic 
Psalms (vid. Introduction, p. 22); for whilst in the First Book 
mim occurred 272 times and o7>N only 15 times, the relation is 
here reversed: DYN occurs 164 tines, and m7 only 30 times, 
and in almost every instance by a departure from the custo- 
mary mode of expression for reasons that lie close at hand. 

At the head. of these Psalms written in the Elohimic style 
there stand seven inscribed M>722>. That here as in DN? the 
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5 is Lamed auctoris, is made clear by the fact that none of these 
Psalms, as might be expected, have 717 in addition to the name 
of the author. The LX X. renders it tots viois Kopé, just as 
it does 7@ Aavid, without distinguishing the one ? from the 
other indicating the authorship, and even in the Talmud a 
similar meaning to the Lamed of a5 is assumed. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that instead of an anthor it is always the 
family that is named, arule from which Ps. Ixxxviii. (which 
see) is only a seeming departure. ‘The designation “ DBohmische 
Briider” in the hymnology of the German church is very 
similar, Probably the Korahitic songs originally formed a 
book of themselves, which bore the title mp 22 "Ww or some- 
thing similar; and then the mp ‘2 of this title passed over to 
the inscription of each separate song of those incorporated in 
two groups in the Psalm-collection, just as appears also to be 
the case with the inscription mdyon wei, which is repeated fifteen 
times. Or we mnst suppose that it had become a family cus- 
tom in the circle of the singers among the Korahites to allow 
the individnal to retreat behind the joint responsibility of family 
unity, and, vying together, to expiate the name of their unfor- 
tuuate ancestor by the best liturgical productions. 

For Korah, the great-grandson of Levi, and grandson of 
KXehath, is the same as he who perished by a divine judgment 
on account of his rebellion against Moses and Aaron (Num. 
ch. xvi.), whose sons, however, were not involved with him in 
this judgment (Num. xxvi. 11). In David’s time the map ‘2 
were one of the most renowned families of the Levite race of 
the Kehathites. The kingship of the promise very soon found 
valiant adherents and defenders in this family. Korahites 
gathered together to David to Ziklag, in order to aid in defend- 
ing him and his title to the throne with the sword (1 Chron. 
xl. 6); for DMP in this passage can hardly (as Bertheau is 
of opinion) be descendants of the mp of the family of Judah 
mentioned in 1 Chron. ii. 43, but otherwise unrenowned, since 
that name is elsewhere, viz. in ch. ix. 19, 31, a Levitic family 
name. In Jernsalem, after the Exile, Korahites were keepers 
of the temple gates (1 Chiron. ix. 17, Neh. xi. 19), and the 
chronicler there informs ns that even in David's time they were 
keepers of the threshold of the ban (erected over the Ark on 
Zion); aud still earlier, in the time of Moses, in the camp of 
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Jahve they were appointed as watchers of the entrance. They 
retained this ancient calling, to which allusion is made in Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 11, in connection with the new arrangements instituted 
by David. The post of door-keeper in the temple was assigned 
to two branches of the Korahite families together with one 
Merarite (1 Chron. xxvi. 1-19). But they also even then 
served as musicians in the sanctuary. Heman, one of the 
three precentors (to be distinguished from Heman the wise 
man mentioned in 1 Kings v. 11 [Eng]. iv. 31]), was a 
Korahite (1 Chron. vi. 18-23); his fourteen sons belonged, 
together with the four sons of Asaph and the six sons of Ethan, 
to the twenty-four heads of the twenty-four divisions of the 
musicians (1 Chron. ch. xxv.). The Korahites were also 
renowned even in the days of Jehoshaphat as singers and musi- 
clans; see 2 Chron. xx. 19, where a plural O°77p7 32 (cf. Ges. 
§ 108, 3) is formed from mp~3, which has as it were become 
smelted together as one word. Whereas in the period after 
the Exile there is no longer any mention of them in this 
character. We may therefore look for Korahitic Psalms be- 
longing to the post-Davidie time of the kings; whereas we 
ought at the outset to be less inclined to find any post-exilic 
Psalms among them. ‘The common feature of this circle of 
songs consists herein,—they delight in the praise of Elohim as 
the King who sits enthroned in Jerusalem, and join in the 
services in His temple with the tenderest and most genuine 
emotion. And this impress of unity which they bear speaks 
strongly in favour of taking mp773> in the sense of denoting 
authorship. 

The composer of the San, Ps. xlii., finds himself, against 
his will, at a great distance from the sanctuary on Zion, the 
resting-place of the divine presence and manifestation, sur- 
rounded by an ungodly people, who mock at him as one for- 
saken of God, and he comforts his sorrowful soul, looking 
longingly back upon that which it has lost, with the prospect of 
God’s help which will soon appear. All the complaints and 
hopes that he expresses sound very much like those of David 
during the time of Absalom. David’s yearning after the house 
of God in Ps. xxili., xxvi., lv., Ixii., finds its echo here: 
the conduct and outlines of the enemies are also just the same ; 
even the sojourn in the country east of Jordan agrees with 
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David's settlement at that time at Mahanaim in the mountains 
of Gilead. The Korahite, however, as is to be assumed in 
connection with a lyric poem, speaks out of the depth of his 
own soul, and not, as Hengstenberg and Tholuck maintain, 
“as from the soul of David.” -He merely shares David's 
vexation, just as he then in Ixxxiv. 10 prays for the anointed 
one. This Ps. Ixxxiv. breathes forth the same feelings, and even 
in other respects bears traces of the same author; cf. *4 ON, 
Ixxxiverd, Soo: pniDwV9, Ixxxiv. 2, xl. 8; PIN, Ixxxiv. 
4, xliii. 4; and the similar use of “iy, Ixxxiv. 5, xl. 6, cf. Isa. 
xlix. 20, Jer. xxxii. 15. The distinguishing features: of the 
Korahitic type of Psalm meet us in both Psalms in the most 
strong and vivid manner, viz. the being joyous and weeping 
with God’s anointed, the praise of God the King, and the yearn- 
ing after the services in the holy place. And there are, it is 
true, thoughts that have been coined by David which we here 
and there distinctly hear in them (cf. xli. 2 sq., Ixxxiv. 3, with 
Ixiti. 2); but they are reproduced with a characteristic beauty 
peculiar to the author himself. We do not, therefore, in the 
least doubt that Ps. xlii.is the poem of a Korahitic Levite, who 
found himself in exile beyond the Jordan among the attendants 
of David, his exiled king. 

Concerning Ps. xiii. Eusebius has said: Ore pépos éorxev 
elvat TOU Tpo avToD SedynArAwTaL Ex TE TOY Opmoiwy ev auorépots 
Aoywv Kab ex THS euepovds Stavoias, and an old Midrash reckons 
147 Psalms, taking Ps. xli1.-xlii. together as one, just as with 
IX.-X., XXXI.-xxxili. The similarity of the situation, of the 
general impress, of the structure, and of the refrain, is decisive 
in favour of these Psalms, which are commonly reckoned as 
two, being one. The one Psalm consists of three parts: thrice 
his pain breaks forth into complaint, and is each time again 
overcome by the admonitory voice of his higher consciousness. 
In the depicting of the past and the future there is unmistake- 
able progress. And it is not until the third part (Ps. sliii.) 
that complaint, resignation, and hope are perfected by the 
language of confident prayer which supervenes, The unity of 
the Psalms is not affected by the repetition of xlii. 108 in xliii, 
2b, since xlii. 11 is also a repetition of xlii. 4b. Beside an 
edging in by means of the refrain, the poet is also fond of such 
internal links of connection. The third part has thereby come 
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to consist of thirteen lines, whereas the other two parts con- 
sist of twelve lines each. 

What a variegated pattern card of hypotheses modern 
criticism opens out before us in connection with this Psalm 
(xlii—xlii.)! Vathinger regards it as a song composed by one 
of the Levites who was banished by Athaliah. Ewald thinks 
that King Jeconiah, who was carried away to Babylon, may 
have composed the Psalm; and in fact, when (and this is 
mferred from the Psalm itself) on the journey to Babylon, he 
may have been detained just a night in the vicinity of Hermon. 
Reuss (in the Nouvelle Revue de Théologie, 1858) prefers to 
suppose it is one of those who were carried off with Jeconiah 
(among whom there were also priests, as Ezekiel). Hitzig, 
however, is no less decisive in his view that the author is a 
priest who was carried off in the direction of Syria at the time 
of the wars of the Seleucidse and Ptolemies ; probably Onias m11., 
high priest from 199 B.c., the collector of the Second Book of 
the Psalms, whom the Egyptians under the general Skopas 
carried away to the citadel of Paneas. Olshausen even here, 
as usnal, makes Antiochus Epiphanes his watchword. In 
opposition to this positive criticism, Maurer adheres to the 
negative; he says: guerendo elegantissimi-carminis scriptore 
frustra se fatigant interpretes. 


Ps. xli. 2-6. The poet compares the thirsting of his soul 
after God to the thirsting of a stag. 8 (like other names of 
aniinals is epiccene, so that there is no necessity to adopt 
Boéttcher’s emendation yn nex) is construed with a feminine 


predicate in order to indicate the stag (hind) as an image of 
the soul. 472 is not merely a quiet languishing, but a strong, 
audible thirsting or panting for water, caused by prevailing 
drought, ]xiii. 2, Joel 1, 20; the signification destderare refers 


back to the primary notion of inelinare (cf. Jaw, the act of 
inclining), for the primary meaning of the verb a is to be 
slanting, inclined or bent, out of which has been developed 
the signification of ascending and moving upwards, which is 
transferred in Hebrew to an upward-directed longing. More- 


over, it is not with Luther (UX X., Vulgate [and authorized 
version]) to be rendered: as the (a) stag crieth, etc., but (and 
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it is accented accordingly): asa stag, which, ete. P'PS =PBY is, 
according to its primary signification, a watercourse holding 
water (vid. xviii. 16). By the addition of 0% the full and 
flowing watercourse is distinguished from one that is dried up. 
2Y and oS point to the difference in the object of the longing, 
viz. the hind has this object beneath herself, the soul above 
itself ; the longing of the one goes deorsum, the longing of the 
other sursum. The soul’s longing is a thirsting “4 OND. Such 
is the name here applied to God (as in Ixxxiv. 3) in the sense 
in which flowing water is called living, as the spring or foun- 
tain of life (xxxvi. 10) from which flows forth a grace that 
never dries up, and which stills the thirst of the soul. The 
spot where this God reveals Himself to him who seeks Him is 
the sanctuary on Zion: when shall I come and appear in the 
presence of Elohim?! The expression used in the Law for 
the three appearings of the Israelites in the sanctuary at 
solemn feasts is ‘7 EAN ANT or W"NN, Ex. xxiii. 17, xxxiv. 23. 
Here we find instead of this expression, in accordance with the 
licence of poetic brevity, the bare ace. localis (which is even 
used in other instances in the definition of localities, e.g. Ezek. 
xl. 44). Bdéttcher, Olshausen, and others are of opinion that 
ANN in the mind of the poet is to be read M8, and that it has 
only been changed into 1878 through later religious timidity ; 
but the avoidance of the phrase ‘7 ‘23 N17 is explained from 
the fundamental assumption of the Tora that a man could not 
behold God’s 0 without dying, Ex. xxxiii. 20. The poet 
now tells us in ver. 4 what the circumstances were which drove 
him to such intense longing. His customary food does not 
revive him, tears are his daily bread, which day and night run 
down upon his mouth (cf. Ixxx. 6, cii. 20), and that TDN3, when 
say to him, viz. the speakers, all day long, ae. continually : 
Where is thy God? Without cessation, these mocking words 
are continually heard, uttered again and again by those who 
are round about him, as their thoughts, as it were, in the soul 
of the poet. This derision, in the Psalms and in the Prophets, 
is always the keenest sting of pain: Ixxix. 10, exv. 2 (cf. Ixxi. 
11), Joel ii. 17, Mic. vii. 10. 

In this gloomy present, in which he is made a mock of, as 
one who is forsaken of God, on account of his trust in the 
faithfulness of the promises, he calls to remembrance the 
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bright and cheerful past, and he pours out his soul within 
him (on the oy used here and further on instead of *2 or °27)a, 
aud as distinguishing between the ego and the soul, vid. Psychol. 
S. 152; tr. p. 180), inasmuch as he suffers it to melt entirely 
away in pain (Job xxx. 16). As in Ixxvii. 4, the cohortatives 
affirm that he yields himself up most thoroughly to this bitter- 
sweet remembrance and to this free outward expression of his 
pain. MPS (hecce) points forwards; the °2 (quod) which fol- 
lows opens up the expansion of this word. The futures, as 
expressing the object of the remembrance, state what was a 
habit in the time past. 722 frequently signifies not preterire, 
but, without the object that is passed over coming into con- 
sideration, porro ire. 4D (a collateral form of 3b), properly a 
thicket, is figuratively (cf. Isa. ix. 17, x. 34) an interwoven 
mass, a mixed multitude. The rendering therefore is: that I 
moved on in a dense crowd (here the distinctive Zinnor) 
The form OVW is Mithpa., as in Isa. xxxvii. 15, after the form 
N33 from the verb AT, “to pass lightly and swiftly along,” 


ed 
derived by reduplication from the root 87 (cf. fol), which has 
the primary meaning to push, to drive (éAavvew, pousser), and 


in various combinations of the 7 (87, 30, M7, co, 27, 47) 


expresses manifold shades of onward motion in lighter or 
heavier thrusts or jerks. The suffix, as in "01 = Dy 73, 
Job xxxi. 18 (Ges. § 121, 4), denotes those in reference to 
whom, or connection with whom, this moving onwards took 
place, so that consequently O78 includes within itself, together 
with the subjective notion, the transitive notion of O78, for 
the singer of the Psalm is a Levite; as an example in support 
of this DTI, vid. 2 Chron. xx. 27 sq., cf. ver. 21. 4210 107 is 
the apposition to the personal suffix of this O18: with them, a 
inultitude keeping holy-day. In ver. 6 the poet seeks to solace 
and encourage himself at this contrast of the present with the 
past: Why art thou thns cast down... (LXX. iva ti wepi- 
AuTros él, K.TA. Cf. Matt. xxvi. 38, John xii. 27). It is the 
spirit which, as the stronger and more valiant part of the man, 
speaks to the soul as to the oxedos aaGevéorepoy; the spiritual 
man soothes the natural man. The Hithpa. nniawn, which 
occurs only here and in Ps. xliii., signifies to bow one’s self 
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very low, to sit down upon the ground like a mourner (xxxv 
14, xxxviii. 7), and to bend one’s self downwards (xliv. 26) 
mon (the future of which Ben-Asher here points *®0™, but 
Ben-Naphtali ‘29M)), to utter a deep groan, to speak quietly 
and mumbling to one’s self. Why this gnawing and almost 
desponding grief? I shall yet praise Him with thanksgiving, 
praise "2B niviws, the ready succour of His countenance turned 
towards me in mercy. Such is the text handed down to us. 
Although it is, however, a cnstom with the psalmists and pro- 
phets not to express such refrainlike thoughts in exactly the 
same form and words (cf. xxiv. 7, 9, xlix. 13, 21, lvi. 5, 11, 
lix. 10, 18), nevertheless it is to be read here by a change in the 
division both of the words and the verses, according to ver. 12 
and xliii. 5, ‘tox) 2B ninw*, as is done by the LXX. (Cod. 
Alexz.), Syriac, Vulgate, and most modern expositors. For the 
words 135 myiw, though in themselves a good enough sense 
(vid. e.g. xliv. 4, Isa. Ixiv. 9), produce no proper closing cadence, 
and are not sufficient to form a line of a verse.* 

Vers. 7-12. The poet here continues to console himself 
with God’s help. God Himself is indeed dishonoured in him; 
He will not suffer the trust he has reposed in Him to go un- 
justified. True, ‘by seems at the beginning of the line to be 
tame, but from ‘2¥ and TIS, the beginning and end of tlie 
line, standing in contrast, ‘2? is made emphatic, and it is at the 
same time clear that yoy is not equivalent to WS ee 
which Gesenius asserts in his Leaicon, erroneously referring to 
1. 5, xlv. 3, is a poetical usage of the langnage; an assertion for 
which, however, there is as little support as that }27>Y ‘D in 
Num. xiv. 43 and other passages is equivalent to ‘D j27>y. In 
all such passages, e.g. Jer. xIviii. 36, iD-Y means “ therefore,” 
and the relationship of reason and consequence is reversed. 
So even here: within him his soul is bowed very low, and on 
account of this downcast condition he thinks continually of 
God, from whom he is separated. Even in Jonah ii. 8 this 
thinking upon God does not appear as the cause but as the 
consequence of pain. The “land of Jordan and of Hermo- 
nim” is not necessarily the northern mountain range together 


* Even an old Hebrew ms. directs attention to the erroneousness of the 
Soph pasuk here; vid. Pinsker, Einleitung, S. 183 1. 
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with the sources of the Jordan. The land beyond the Jordan 
is so called in opposition to jivap Ys, the land on this side. 
According to Dietrich (Abhandlungen, S. 18), 5°00 is an 
amplificative plural: the Hermon, as a peak soaring far above 
all lower summits. John Wilson (Lands of the Bible, ii. 161) 
refers the plural to its two summits. But the plural serves to 
denote the whole range of the Antilebanon extending to the 
south-east, and accordingly to designate the east Jordanic 
country. It is not for one moment to be supposed that the 
psalmist calls Hermon even, in comparison with his native 
Zion, the chosen of God, WD 17, 2.e. the mountain of little- 
ness: the other member of the antithesis, the majesty of Zion, 
is wanting, and the }2 which is repeated before ‘n is also 
opposed to this. Hitzig, striking out the » of 1h», makes it 
an address to Zion: “because I remember thee out of the 
Jand of Jordan and of summits of Hermon, thou little moun- 
tain;” but, according to ver. 8, these words are addressed to 
Elohim. In the vicinity of Mitz‘ar, a mountain unknown to 
us, in the country beyond Jordan, the poet is sojourning; 
from thence he looks longingly towards the district round 
about his home, and just as there, in a strange land, the wild 
waters of the awe-inspiring mountains roar around him, there 
seems to be a corresponding tumult in his soul. In ver. 8a he 
depicts the natural features of the country,round about him — 
and it may remind one quite as much of the high and magni- 
ficent waterfalls of the lake of Muzérib (vid. Job, ii. 422) as of 
the waterfall at the source of the Jordan near Paneas and the 
waters that dash headlong down the mountains round about— 
and in ver. 8b he says that he feels just as though all these 
threatening masses of water were rolling like so many waves 
of misfortune over his head (Tholuck, Hitzig, and Riehm). 
Billow follows billow as if called by one another (cf. Isa. vi. 3 
concerning the continuous antiphon of the seraphim) at the 
roar (rip? as in Hab. iii. 16) of the cataracts, which in their 
terrible grandeur proclaim the Creator, God (LXX. ray 
katappaxtév acov)—all these breaking, sporting waves of God 
pass over him, who finds himself thus surrounded by the 
mighty works of nature, but taking no delight in them; and 
in them all he sees nothing but the mirrored image of the 
many afflictions which threaten to involve him in utter destruc- 
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tion (cf. the borrowed passage in that mosaic work taken from 
the Psalms, Jon. ii. 4). 

He, however, calls upon himself in ver. 9 to take courage 
in the hope that a morning will dawn after this night of afilic- 
tion (xxx. 6), when Jahve, the God of redemption and of the 
people of redemption, will command His loving-kindness (cf. 
xliv. 5, Amos ix. 3 sq.); and when this by day has accom- 
plished its work of deliverance, there follows upon the day of 
deliverance a night of thanksgiving (Job xxxv. 10): the joyous 
excitement, the strong feeling of gratitnde, will not suffer him 
to sleep. The suffix of 'Y is the suffix of the object: a hymn 
in praise of Him, prayer (viz. praiseful prayer, Hab. ili. 1) to 
the God of his life (cf. Sir. xxii. 4), i.e. who 1s his life, and 
will not suffer him to come under the dominion of death. 
Therefore wil] he say (7710's), in order to bring about by prayer 
such a day of loving-kindness and such a night of thanksgiving 
songs, to the God of his rock, ¢.e. who is his rock (gen. appos.): 
Why, ete.? Concerning the different accentnation of nnd here 
and in xliii. 2, vid. on xxxvii. 20 (cf. x. 1). In this instance, 
where it is not followed by a guttural, it serves as a “ varia- 
tion” (Hitzig); but even the retreating of the tone when a 
guttural follows is not consistently carried out, vid. xlix. 6, cf. 
1 Sam. xxvii. 15 (Ew. § 243, 6). The view of Vaihinger and 
Hengstenberg is inadmissible, viz. that vers. 10 to 11 are the 
“prayer,” which the psalmist means in ver. 9; it is the prayer- 
ful sigh of the yearning for deliverance, which is intended to 
form the burthen of that prayer. In some ass. we find the 
reading M803 instead of M¥12; the 3 is here really synonymous 
with the 3, it is.the Beth essentie (vid. xxxv. 2): after the 
manner of a crushing (cf. Ezek. xxi. 27, and the verb in Ixii. 4 
of overthrowing a wall) in my bones, .e. causing me a crunch- 
ing pain which seethes in my bones, mine oppressors reproach 
me (10 with the transfer of the primary meaning carpere, as 
is also customary in the Latin, to a plucking and stripping one 
of his good name). The use of 23 here differs from its use 
in ver. 106; for the reproaching is not added to the crushing 
as a continuing state, but is itself thus crushing in its operation 
(vid. ver. 4). Instead of "DNA we have here the easier form of 


aye 


expression D283; and in the refrain ANY 28, which is also to 
be restored in ver. 6, 
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Ps. xl, 1-3. The Elohimic Judica (the introit of the 
so-called Cross or Passion Sunday which opens the celebritas 
Passionis), with which the supplicatory and plaintive first 
strophe of the Psalin begins, calls to mind the Jeliovic Judica 
in vil. 9, xxvi. 1, xxxv. 1, 24: judge me, i.e. decide my cause 
(LAX. xpivov we, Symmachus xpivev pot). 72 has the tone 
upon the ultima before the ‘2% which begins with the half- 
guttural 9, as is also the case in Ixxiv. 22, cxix. 154. The 
second prayer runs: vindica mea gente impia; }O standing for 
contra in consequence of a constr. pregnans. ‘*DN-N? is here 
equivalent to one practising no 7009 towards men, that is to 
say, one totally wanting in that Ion, by which Gad’s “Dn is to 
be imitated and repaid by man in his conduct towards his 
fellow-men. There is some uncertainty whether by &S8 one 
chief enemy, the leader of all the rest, is intended to be men- 
tioned side by side with the unloving nation, or whether thie 
special manner of his enemies is thus merely individualized. 
now means roguish, mischievous conduct, utterly devoid of all 
sense of right. In ver. 2 the poet establishes his petition by a 
twofold Why. He loves God and longs after Him, but in the 
mirror of his present condition he seems to himself like one 
cast off by Him. This contradiction between his own con- 


pain is his distance from the sanctuary of his God. In con- 
nection with ver. 3 one is reminded of lvii. 4 and Ex. xv. 18, 
quite as much as of xlii. 9. “Light and truth” is eqnivalent 
to mercy and truth. What is intended is the light of mercy 
or loving-kindness which is coupled with the truth of fidelity 
to the promises; the light, in which the will or purpose of love, 
which is God’s most especial natnre, becomes outwardly mani- 
fest. The poet wishes to be guided by these two angels of 
God; he desires that he may be brought (according to the 
Chethtb of the Babylonian text ‘m2, “let come upon me ;” 
but the 5x which follows does not suit this form) to the place 
where his God dwells and reveals Himself. “ Tabernacles” 
is, as in Ixxxiv. 2, xlvi. 5, an amplificative designation of the 
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tent, magnificent in itself and raised to special honour by Him 
who dwells therein 

Vers. 4, 5. The poet, in anticipation, revels in the thought 
of that which he has prayed for, and calls upon his timorous 
soul to hope confidently for it. The cohortatives in ver. 4 are, 
as in xxxix. 14 and frequently, an apodosis to the petition. 
The poet knows no joy like that which proceeds from God, 
and the joy which proceeds from Him he acconnts as the very 
highest; hence he calls God m3 nny ON, and therefore he 
knows no higher aim for his longing than again to be where 
the fountainhead of this exultant joy is (Hos. ix. 5), and 
where it flows forth in streams (xxxvi. 9). Removed back 
thither, he will give thanks to Him with the cithern (Beth 
instrum.). He calls Him ON DIDS, an expression which, in 
the Elohim-Psalms, is equivalent to ‘nos mim in the Jahve- 
Psalms. The hope expressed in ver. 4 casts its rays into the 
prayer in ver. 3. In ver. 5, the spirit having taken courage in 
God, holds this picture drawn by hope before the distressed soul, 
that she may therewith comfort herself. Instead of ‘2mm, xlii. 
6, the expression here used, as in xhi. 12, is ‘onnD’, ~=Varia- 
tions like these are not opposed to a unity of authorship. 
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A LITANY OF ISRAEL, HARD PRESSED BY THE ENEMY, AND 
YET FAITHFUL TO ITS GOD. 


2 ELOHIM, with our own ears have we heard, 
Our fathers have declared to us: 
A work hast Thou wrought in their days, in the days of old. 
3 Thou,—Thine own hand did drive out peoples and did 
plant them, 
Did destroy nations and did spread them out. 
4 For not by their own sword did they acquire the land, 
And their own arm did not obtain for them the victory ; 
But Thy right hand, Thine arm, the light of Thy counte- 


nance, because Thon didst love them. 


5 Thou, Thou art my King, Elohim : 
Command the full salvation of Jacob! 


6 


7 
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By Thee do we push down our oppressors, 
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In Thy name do we tread down those who rise up against 


us. 
For not in mine own bow do I trust, 
And my sword doth not obtain for me the victory. 


8 No indeed, Thou givest us the victory over our oppressors, 


9 


10 


And dost put to shame those whio hate us. 
In Elohim do we make our boast continually, 
And to Thy name will we ever give thanks. (Sela.) 


Nevertheless Thou hast cast off and pnt us to confusion, 


And wentest’ not forth with our armies ; 

Thou madest us to turn back before the oppressor, 
And those who hate us spoiled just as they liked. 
Thou gavest us up hke sheep for consumption, 
And among the heathen didst Thou scatter us, 
Thou didst sell Thy people for a mere nothing, 
And didst not set a high price upon tliem. 


Thou didst make us a reproach to our neighbours, 


A scorn and a derision to those who are round about us. 


Thou didst make us a proverb among the heathen, 

A shaking of the head among the peoples. 

Continually is my confusion before me, 

And the shame of my face covereth me ; 

Because of the voice of him who reproacheth and blas- 
phemeth, 

Because of the sight of the enemy and the revengeful. 


All this is come upon us and we have not forgotten 
Thee, 

And have not become faithless to Thy covenant. 

Our heart has not turned back, 

That our step should have declined from Thy path, 

That Thou hast crushed us in the place of jackals, 

And didst cover us with the shadow of death. 

If we had forgotten the name of our God, 

And stretched out our hands to a strange god: 

Would not Elohim have searched it out ? 

For He knoweth the hidden things of the heart. 
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23 No indeed, for Thy sake are we slain continually, 
We are counted as sheep for the slaughter. 
24 Awake then, why sleepest Thou, O Lord? 
Arouse Thyself, cast not off for ever! 
25 Wherefore hidest Thou Thy face, 
Why forgettest Thou onr affliction and oppression ? 
26 For our soul is bowed down to the dust, 
Our body cleaveth to the earth. 
27 Oh arise for our help, 
And redeem us, for Thy loving-kindness’ sake. 


The Korahitic Maskil Ps. xlii., with its counterpart Ps. xiii. 
is followed by a second, to which a place is here assigned by 
manifold accords with Ps. xhi—xlili., viz. with its complaints 
(cf. xliv. 26 with the refrain of xliii., xlii.; xliv. 10, 24sq. with 
xliii, 2, xli, 10), and prayers (cf. xliv. 5 with xlii. 3, xlii. 9). 
The counterpart to this Psalm is Ps. lxxxv. Just as Ps. xlii.- 
xhii, and Ixxxiv. form a pair, so do Ps. xliv. and Ixxxv. as 
being Korahitic plaintive and supplicatory Psalms of a national 
character. Moreover, Ps. Ix. by David, Ps. ]xxx. by Asaph, 
and Ps. Ixxxix. by Ethan, are nearest akin to it. In all these 
three there are similar lamentations over the present as con- 
trasting with the former times and with the promise of God; 
but they do not contain any like expression of consciousness of 
innocence, a feature in which Ps. xliv. has no equal. 

In this respect the Psalm seems to be most satisfactorily 
explained by the sitnation of the o'TDn (saints), who under the 
leadership of the Maccabees defended their nationality and their 
religion against the Syrians and fell as martyrs by thonsands, 
The war of that period was, in its first beginnings at least, a 
holy war of religion; and the nation which then went forth on 
the side of Jahve against Jupiter Olympius, was really, in dis- 
tinction from the apostates, a people true to its faith and con- 
fession, which had to lament over God’s doom of wrath in 1 
Macc. i. 64, just as in this Psalm. There is even a tradition 
that it was a stated lamentation Psalm of the time of the 
Maccabees. The Levites daily ascended the pulpit (371) and 
raised the cry of prayer: Awake, why sleepest Thou, O Lord?! 
These Levite criers praying for the interposition of God were 
valled Oy (wakers). It is related in B. Sota 48a of 
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Jochanan the high priest, ze. John Hyrcanus (135-107 3.c.), 
that he put an end to these nny», saying to them: “ Doth the 
Deity sleep? Hath not the Scripture said: Behold the Keeper 
of Israel slumbereth not and sleepeth not!? Only in a time 
when Israel was in distress and the peoples of the world in rest 
and prosperity, only in reference to such circumstances was it 
said: Awake, why sleepest Thou, O Lord?” 

Nevertheless many considerations are opposed to the com- 
position of the Psalm in the time of the Maccabees. We will 
mention only a few. In the time of the Maccabees the nation 
did not exactly suffer any overthrow of its “ armies” (ver. 10) 
after having gathered up its courage: the arms of Judah, of 
Jonathan, and of Simon were victorious, and the one defeat 
to which Hitzig refers the Psalm, viz. the defeat of Joseph and 
Azaria against Gorgias in Jamnia (1 Macc. v. 55 sqq.), was a 
punishment brought upon themselves by an indiscreet enter- 
prise. The complaints in vers. 10 sq. are therefore only partially 
explained by the events of that time; and since a nation is a 
unit and involved as a while, it is also surprising that no 
mention whatever is made of the apostates. But Ewald’s 
reference of the Psalm to the time of the post-exilic Jerusalem 
is still more inadmissible; and when, in connection with this 
view, the question is asked, What disaster of war is then in- 
tended? no answer can be given ; and the reference to the time 
of Jehoiachin, which Tholuck in vain endeavours to set in a 
more favourable light—a king who did evil in the eyes of 
Jahve, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, with which the descriptions of 
character drawn by Jeremiah, ch. xxii. 20-30, and by Ezekiel, 
ch. xix., fully accord—is also inadmissible. On the other 
hand, the position of the Psalm in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Psalms belonging to the time of Jehoshaphat, and also 
to a certain extent its contents, favours the early part of the 
reign of king Joash, in which, as becomes evident from the 
prophecy of Joel, there was no idolatry on the part of the 
people to be punished, and yet there were severe afflictions of 
the people to be bewailed. It was then not long since the 
Philistines and Arabs from the neighbourhood of the Cushites 
had broken in upon Judah, ransacked Jerusalem and sold 
the captive people of Judah for a mere song to the Greeks 
(2 Chron. xxi. 16 sq., Joel iv. 2-8). But this reference to 
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cotemporary history is also untenable. That unhappy event, 
together with others, belongs to the category of well-merited 
judgments, which came upon king and people in the reign of 
Jehoram; nor does the Psalm sound like a retrospective glance 
at the time of Jehoram from the standpoint of the time of 
Joash: the defeat of which it complains, is one that 1s now 
only just experienced. 

Thus we seem consequently driven back to the time of 
David; and the question arises, whether the Psalm does not 
admit, with Ps. lx., with which it forms a twin couple, of being 
understood as the offspring of a similar situation, viz. of the 
events which resulted from the Syro-Ammonitish war. The 
fact that a conflict with the foes of the kingdom in the south, 
viz. with the Edomites, was also mixed up with the wars with 
the Ammonites and their Syrian allies at that period, becomes 
evident from Ix. 1 sq. when compared with 2 Sam. vii. 18, 
where the words évratake thv “Idovupatay (LX X.) have fallen 
out. Whilst David was contending with the Syrians, the 
Edomites came down upon the country that was denuded of 
troops. And from 1 Kings xi. 15 it is very evident that they 
then caused great bloodshed; for, according to that passage, 
Joab buried the slain and took fearful revenge upon the 
Edomites: he marched, after having slain them in the Valley 
of Salt, into Idumza and there smote every male. Perhaps, 
with Hengstenberg, Keil, and others, the Psalm is to be ex- 
plained from the position of Israel before this overthrow of the 
Edomites. The fact that in ver. 12 the nation complains of a 
dispersion among the heathen may be understood by means of 
a deduction from Amos i. 6, according to which the Edomites 
had carried on a traffic in captive Israelites. And the lofty 
self-consciousness, which finds expression in the Psalm, is after 
all best explained by the times of David; for these and the 
early part of the times of Solomon are the only period in the 
history of Israel when the nation as a whole could boast of 
being free and pure of all foreign influence in its worship. In 
the kindred Ps. Ix., Ixxx. (also Ixxxix.), it is true this self- 
consciousness does not attain the same lofty expression ; in this 
respect Ps. xl. stands perfectly alone: it is like the national 
mirroring of the Book of Job, and by reason of this takes a 
unique -position in the range of Old Testament literature side 
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by side with Lam. ch. iii. and the deutero-Isaiah. Israel’s 
affliction, which could not possibly be of a punitive character, 
resembles the affliction of Job; in this Psalm, Israel stands in 
exactly the same relation to God as Job and the “Servant of 
Jahve” in Isaiah, if we except all that was desponding in Job’s 
complaint and all that was expiatory in the affliction of the 
Servant of Jahve. But this very self-consciousness does some- 
what approximately find expression even in lx. 6 [4]. In that 
passage also no distinction is made between Israel and the God- 
fearing ones in Israel; but the psalmist calls Israel absolutely 
the God-fearing ones, and the battle, in which Israel is defeated, 
but not without hope of final victory, is a battle for the truth. 

The charge has been brought against this Psalm, that it 
manifests a very superficial apprehension of the nature of sin, 
in consequence of which the writer has been betrayed into 
accusing God of unfaithfulness, instead of seeking for guilt in 
the congregation of Israel. This judgment is unjust. The 
writer certainly cannot mean to disown the sins of individuals, 
nor even this or that transgression of the whole people. But 
any apostasy on the part of the nation from its God, such as 
could account for its rejection, did not exist at that time. The 
supremacy granted to the heathen over Israel is, therefore, an 
abnormal state of things, and for this very reason the poet, on 
the ground of Israel’s fidelity and of God’s loving-kindness, 
prays for speedy deliverance. A Psalm born directly out of 
the heart of the New Testament church would certainly sound 
very differently. For the New Testament church is not a 
national community; and both as regards the relation between 
the reality and idea of the church, and as regards the relation 
between its afflictions and the motive and design of God, the 
view of the New Testament church penetrates far deeper. It 
knows that it is God’s love that makes it conformable to the 
passion of Christ, in order that, being crucified unto the world, 
it may become through suffering partaker of the glory of its 
Lord and Head. 


Vers. 2-4. The poet opens with a tradition coming down 
from the time of Moses and of Joshua which they have heard 
with their own ears, in order to demonstrate the vast distance 
between the character of the former tines and the present, just 
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as Asaph, also, in Ixxviii. 8, appeals not to the written but to 
the spoken word. That which has been heard follows in the 
oratio directa. Ver. 3 explains what kind of “work” is in- 
tended: it is the granting of victory over the peoples of 
Canaan, the work of God for which Moses prays in xc. 16, 
Concerning 71}, vid. on iii. 5, xvii. 14. The position of the 
words here, as in Ixix. 11, Ixxxiii. 19, leads one to suppose that 
J7) is treated as a permutative of TNX, and consequently in the 
same case with it. The figure of “ planting” (after Ex. xv. 17) 
is carried forward in pnavim ; for this word means to send forth 
far away, to make wide-branching, a figure which is wrought 
up in Ps. Ixxx. It was not Israel’s own work, but (*3, no in- 
deed, for [Germ. nein, denn] = imo) God’s work: “Thy right 
hand and Thine arm and the light of Thy countenance,” they 
it was which brought Israel salvation, ze. victory. The com- 
bination of synonyms YIN 42%)" is just as in Ixxiv. 11, Sir. 
xxxlil. 7, yelpa cal Bpayiova deEov, and is explained by both 
the names of the members of the body as applied to God being 
only figures: the right hand being a figure for energetic inter- 
position, and the arm for an effectual power that carries through 
the thing designed (cf. e.g. Ixxvii. 16, Isa. lili. 1), just as the 
light of His countenance is a figure for His loving-kindness 
which lights up all darkness. The final cause was His purpose 
of love: for (inasmuch as) Thou wast favourable to them (739 
as in Ixxxv. 2). The very same thought, viz. that Israel owes 
the possession of Canaan to nothing but Jalive’s free grace, 
runs all through Deut. ch. ix. 

Vers. 5-9. Out of the retrospective glance at the past, so 
rich in mercy, springs up (ver. 5) the confident prayer con- 
cerning the present, based upon the fact of the theocratic 
relationship which began in the time of the deliverance wrought 
under Moses (Deut. xxxili. 5). In the substantival clause 7A 
‘300 Ni, 8 1s neither logical copula nor predicate (as in cii. 
28, Deut. xxxii. 39, there equivalent to WX NIN ARN, cf. 1 
Chron. xxi. 17), but an expressive resumption of the subject, 
as in Isa. xlii. 25, Jer. xlix. 12, Neh. ix. 6 sq., Ezra v. 11, and 
in the frequently recurring expression odxn Ni mM; it is 
therefore to be rendered: ‘Thou—He who (such an one) is my 
King. May He therefore, by virtue of His duty as king 
which He has voluntarily taken upon Himself, and of the 
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kingly authority and power indwelling in Him, command the 
salvation of Jacob, full and entire (xviii. 51, lili. 7). MY as in 
xlit. 9. Jacob is used for Israel just as Elohim is used instead 
of Jahve. If Elohim, Jacob’s King, now turns graciously to 
His people, they will again be victorious and invincible, as ver. 
6 affirms. 32 with reference to MP as a figure and emblem of 
strength, as in Ixxxix. 25 and frequently; 1%? equivalent to 
IY DP. But only in the strength of God (J2 as in xviii. 
30); for not in my bow do [I trust, etc., ver. 7. This teaching 
Israel has gathered from the history of the former times; there 
is no bidding defiance with the bow and sword and all the 
carnal weapons of attack, but Thou, etc., ver. 8. This “Thou” 
in WAYWIN is the emphatic word; the preterites describe facts 
of experience belonging to history. It is not Israel’s own 
might that gives them the supremacy, but God’s gracious 
might in Israel’s weakness. Elohim is, therefore, Israel’s 
glory or pride: “In Elohim do we praise,” i.e. we glory or 
make our boast in Him; cf. by obi, x. 8. The music here 
joins in after the manner of ahymn. The Psalm here soars 
aloft to the more joyous height of praise, from which it now 
falls abruptly into bitter complaint. 

Vers. 10-13. Just:as WN signifies imo vero (Ivili. 8) when 
it comes after an antecedent clause that is expressly or virtu- 
ally a negative, it may mean “nevertheless, dus,” when it 
opposes a contrastive to an affirmative assertion, as is very 
frequently the case with 03 or D3. True, it does not mean this 
in itself, but in virtue of its logical relation: we praise Thee, we 
celebrate Thy name unceasingly—also (= nevertheless) Thou 
hast cast off. From this point the Psalm comes into closest 
connection with Ps. Ixxxix. 39, on a still more extended scale, 
however, with Ps. lx., which dates from the time of the Syro- 
Ammonitish war, in which Psalm ver. 10 recurs almost word 
for word. The Mix3¥ are not exactly standing armies (an ob- 
jection which has been raised against the Maccabean explana- 
tion), they are the hosts of the people that are drafted into 
battle, as in Ex. xi. 41, the hosts that went forth out of Egypt. 
Instead of leading these to victory as their victorious Captain 
(2 Sam. v. 24), God leaves them to themselves and allows 
them to be smitten by the enemy. The enemy spoil ine, dele 
just as they like, without meeting with any resistance, to their 
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hearts’ content. And whilst He gives over (jf} as in Mic. v. 2, 
and the first } in Isa. xli. 2) one portion of the people as 
“sheep appointed for food,” another becomes a diaspora or 
dispersion among the heathen, viz. by being sold to them as 
slaves, and that in-NDa, ‘for not-riches,” ze. for a very low 
price, a mere nothing. We see from Joel iv. [iii.] 3 in what way 
this is intended. The form of the litotes is continned in ver. 
136: Thou didst not go high in the matter of their purchase- 
money; the rendering of Maurer is correct: i statuendis 
pretiis eorum. The ris in this instance not the Beth of the 
price as in ver. 13a, but, as in the phrase 3 on, the Beth of 
the sphere and thereby indirectly of the object. 3) in the 
sense of the Aramaic ‘37 (cf. Prov. xxii. 16, and the deriva- 
tives M31, NaN), to make a profit, to practise usury (Hup- 
feld), produces a thought that is unworthy of God; vzd. on the 
other hand, Isa. lii. 3. At the head of the strophe stands (ver. 
10a) a perfect with an aorist following; S30 Nor is consequently 
a negative 8¥m). And ver. 18, which sums up the whole, shows 
that all the rest is also intended to be retrospective. 

Vers. 14-17. To this defeat is now also added the shame 
that springs out of it. A distinction is made between the 
neighbouring nations, or those countries lying immediately 
round about Israel (M)2°2D, as in the exactly similar passage 
Ixxix. 4, cf. xxx. 7, which closely resembles it), and the nations 
of the earth that dwell farther away from Israel. dvi is here 
a jesting, taunting proverb, and one that holds Israel up as an 
example of a nation undergoing chastisement (vid. Hab. ii. 6). 
The shaking of the head is, as in xxi. 8, a gesture of malicious 
astonishment. In Won "33 (as in xxxvili. 18) we have both 
the permanent aspect or look and the perpetual consciousness. 
Instead of “shame covers my face,” the expression is “the 
shame of my face covers me,” ze. 1t has overwhelmed my 
entire inward and outward being (cf. concerning the radical 
notions of via, vi. 11, and 987, xxxiv.6). The juxtaposition of 
‘enemy and revengeful man” has its origin in viii. 3. In ver, 
17 >ipp and ‘25 alternate; the former is used of the impression 
made by the jeering voice, the other of the impression pro- 
duced by the enraged mien. 

Vers. 18-22. If Israel compares its conduct towards God 
with this its lot, it cannot possibly regard it as a punishment 
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that it has justly incurred. Construed with the accusative, 
Nia signifies, as In xxxv. 8, xxxvi. 12, to come upon one, and 
more especially of an evil lot and of powers that are hostile. 
1pY, to lie or deceive, with 3 of the object on whom the decep- 
tion or treachery is practised, as in Ixxxix. 34. In ver. 198 
WW is construed as fem., exactly as in Job xxxi. 7; the fut. 
consec. 18 also intended as such (as ¢g. in Job iii. 10, Num. 
xvi. 14): that our step should have declined from, etc.; inward 
apostasy is followed by outward wandering and downfall. This 
is therefore not one of the many instances in which the N? of 
one clause also has influence over the clause that follows (Ges. 
§ 152, 3). *5, ver. 20, has the sense of quod: we have not 
revolted against Thee, that Thou shouldest on that account 
have done to us the thing which is now befallen us. Con- 
cerning OO vid. Isa. xiii. 22. A “place of jackals” is, like 
a habitation of dragons (Jer. x. 22), the most lonesome and 
terrible wilderness ; the place chosen was, according to this, an 
inhospitable 7371, far removed from the dwellings of men. D3 
_ isconstrued with by of the person covered, and with 3 of that with 
which (1 Sam. xix. 13) he is covered: Thou coveredst us over 
with deepest darkness (vid. xxi. 4). 8, ver. 21, is not that 
of asseveration (verily we have not forgotten), but, as the 
interrogatory apodosis ver. 22a shows, conditional: if we have 
(= should have) forgotten. This would not remain hidden 
from Him who knoweth the heart, for the secrets of men’s 
hearts are known to Him. Both the form and matter here 
again strongly remind one of Job ch. xxxi., more especially 
ver. 4; cf. also on Nineyn, Job xi. 6, xxviii. 11. 

Vers. 23-27. The church is not conscious of any apostasy, 
for on the contrary it is suffering for the sake of its fidelity. 
Such is the meaning intended by "3, ver. 23 (cf. xxxvii. 20). 
The emphasis lies on 729, which is used exactly as in Ixix. 8. 
Paul, in Rom. viii. 36, transfers this utterance to the sufferings 
of the New Testament church borne in witnessing for the truth, 
or I should rather say he considers it as a divine utterance 
corresponding as it were prophetically to the sufferings of the 
New Testament church, and by anticipation, coined concerning 
it and for its use, inasmuch as he cites it with the words xafws 
yéyparrat. The suppliant cries THY and TY? are Davidic, 
and found in his earlier Psalms, vii. 7, xxxv. 23, lix. 3 sq., cf. 
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Ixxviii. 65. God is said to sleep when He does not interpose In 
whatever is taking place in the outward world here below ; for 
the very nature of sleep is a turning in into one’s own self from 
all relationship to the outer world, and a resting of the powers 
which act outwardly. The writer of our Psalm is fond of 
couplets of synonyms like YN WY in ver. 25; cf. ver. 4, 
ayinn q20, Ps. exix. 25 is an echo of ver. 26. The suppliant 
cry MP (in this instance in connection with the Any which 
follows, it is to be accented on the ultima) is Davidic, il. 8, 
vii. 7; but originally it is Mosaic. Concerning the ah of ANU, 
here as also in Ixiii. 8 of like meaning with ny, xxii. 20, and 
frequently, vid. on ill. 3. 


PSALM XLV. 
MARRIAGE SONG IN HONOUR OF THE PEERLESS KING. 


2 MY heart overflows with goodly speech, 
I say to myself: “ My production is concerning a king,” 
My tongue is the pen of a quick writer. 
3 With beauty art thou arrayed beyond the children of 
men, 
Gracefulness is shed upon thy lips; 
Therefore hath Elohim blessed thee for ever, 


4 Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O mighty one, 
Thy brightness and thy majesty. 

5 And in thy majesty press through, ride on, 
For the sake of truth and of the suffering of innocence, 
And thy right hand shall teach thee terrible deeds. 

6 Thine arrows are sharp,—peoples shall fall under thee,— 
In the heart of the king’s enemies! 


7 Thy throne, Hlohim, endureth for ever and ever, 
An upright sceptre is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 

8 Loving righteousness, thou hatest wickedness ; 
Therefore hath Elohim thy God anointed thee 
With the oil of joy above thy fellows, 
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9 Myrrh and aloes, cassia are all thy garments; 
Out of ivory palaces doth the music of stringed instruments 
make thee glad. 
10 Kings’ daughters are among thy beloved ones, 
The queen hath set herself at thy right hand 
In ornaments of gold of Ophir. 


11 Hearken, O daughter, and see and incline thine ear, 
And forget thine own people and thy father’s house; 
12 And if the king desireth thy beauty,— 
For he is thy Lord,—then do thou do homage to him. 
13 And the daughter of Tyre, with gifts shall they conciliate 
thy face, 
The richest among the peoples. 


14 All glory is the king’s daughter in the inner chamber, 
Of gold-woven textures is her clothing. 
15 In variegated embroidered garments is she escorted to the 
king ; 
Virgins after her, her companions, 
Are brought unto thee— 
16 They are escorted with joy and exultation, 
They enter into the king’s palace.— 


17 Instead of thy fathers shiall be thy sons, 
Thou shalt set them as princes in all lands. 

18 Thy name will I remember in every generation, 
Therefore shall the peoples praise thee for ever and ever. 


To a Korahitic Maskil is appended a song of the same 
name, and likewise bearing a royal impress after the style of 
the Korahitic productions. But whilst in xliv. 5 the words 
“ Thou, Thou art my King, Elohim,” are addressed in prayer 
to the God of Israel, in this Psalm the person of the king who 
is celebrated is a matter of doubt and controversy. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews (ch. i. 8) proceeds on the assumption that it is 
the future Christ, the Son of God. It is supported in this 
view by a tradition of the ancient synagogue, in accordance 
with which the Targumist renders ver. 3, “ Thy beauty, O King 
Messiah, is greater than that of the children of men.” Thus 
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Messianic interpretation must be very ancient. Just as Ezek. 
xxi. 82 refers back to ndvi, Gen. xlix. 10, 133 2% among the 
names of the Messiah in Isa. ix. 5 (cf. Zech. xii. 8) refers back 
in a similar manner to Ps. xlv. And whilst the reception of 
the Song of Songs into the canon admits of being understood 
even without the assumption of any prophietically allegorical 
meaning iu it, the reception of this Psalm without any such 
assumption is unintelligible. But this prophetically Messianic 
sense is therefore not the original meaning of the Psalm. 
The Psalm is a poem composed for some special occasion the 
motive of which is some cotemporary event. The king whom 
it celebrates was a cotemporary of the poet. IPf, however, it 
was a king belonging to David’s family, then he was a possessor 
of a kingship to which were attached, according to 2 Sam. ch. 
vil., great promises extending into the unlimited future, and 
on which, consequently, hung all the prospects of the future 
prosperity and glory of Israel; and the poet is therefore fully 
warranted in regarding him in the light of the Messianic idea, 
and the church is also fully warranted in referring the song, 
which took its rise in some passing occasion, as a song for all 
ages, to the great King of the future, the goal of its hope. 
Moreover, we find only such poems of an occasional and indi- 
vidual character received into the Psalter, as were adapted to 
remain in constant use by the church as prayers and spiritual 
songs. 

With respect to the historical occasion of the song, we 
adhere to the conjecture advanced in our commentary on 
Canticles and on the Epistle to the Hebrews, viz. that it was 
composed in connection with the marriage of Joram of Judah 
with Athaliah. The reference to the marriage of Ahab of 
Israel with Jezebel of Tyre, set forth by Hitzig, is at once set 
aside by the fact that the poet idealizes the person celebrated, 
as foreshadowing the Messiah, in a way that can only be justi- 
fied in connection with a Davidie king. It could more readily 
be Solomon the king of Israel, whose appearance was fair as 
that of a woman, but majestic as that of a hero.* Even to the 


present day several interpreters+ explain the Psalm of Solo- 


* So Disraeli in his romance of Alroy (1845). 
7 So even Kurtz in the Dorpater Zeitschrift for 1865, S. 1-24. 
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mon’s marriage with the daughter of Pharaoh; but the entire 
absence of any mention of Egypt is decisive against this view. 
Hence Hupfeld imagines a daughter of Hiram to be the bride, 
by reference to the Zidonian Ashtéreth which is mentioned 
among Solomon’s strange gods (1 Kings xi. 5, 33). But the 
fact that the king here celebrated is called upon to go forth to 
battle, is also strange, whilst the glory of Solomon consists in 
his being, in accordance with his name, the Prince of Peace, 
or NM WN, 1 Chron. xxii. 9. Further, the wish is expressed 
for him that he may have children who shall take the place of 
his ancestors: Solomon, however, had a royal father, but not 
royal fathers; and there is the less ground for any retrospective 
reference to the princes of Judah as Solomon’s ancestors 
(which Kurtz inclines to), since of these only one, viz. Nab- 
shon, occurs among the ancestry of David. 

All this speaks against Solomon, but just with equal force 
in favour of Joram, as being the king celebrated. This Joram 
is the son of Jehoshaphat, the second Solomon of the Israelitish 
history. He became king even during the lifetime of his pious 
father, under whom the Salomonic prosperity of Israel was 
revived (cf. 2 Chron. xviii. 1 with xxi. 3, 2 Kings viii. 16, and 
Winer’s Realwérterbuch under Jehoram); he was also married 
to Athaliah during his father’s lifetime; and it is natural, that 
just at that time, when Judah had again attained to the height 
of the glory of the days of Solomon, the highest hopes should 
be gathered around these nuptials. This explains the name 
218% which the queen bears,—a name that is elsewhere Chal- 
dean (Dan. v. 2 sq.) and Persian (Neh. ii. 6), and is more 
North-Palestinian * than Jewish; for Athaliah sprang from 
the royal family of Tyre, and was married by Joram out of: 
the royal family of Israel. If she is the queen, then the ex- 
‘hortation to forget her people and her father’s house has all 
the greater force. And it becomes intelligible why the homage 
of Tyre in particular, and only of Tyre, is mentioned. The 
Salomonic splendour of Asiatic perfumes and costly things is 
thus quite as easily explained as by referring the Psalm to 
Solomon. For even Jehoshaphat had turned his attention to 


* In Deborah’s song (Judg. v. 30) probably Day is to be read instead 
of Dou) “INWy?, 
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foreion wares, more especially Indian gold; he even prepared 
a fleet for the purpose of going to Ophir, but, ere it started, 
it was wrecked in the harbour of Ezion-geber (1 Kings xxu. 
48-50, 2 Chron. xx. 35 sqq.). And Solomon, it is true, had a 
throne of ivory (1 Kings x. 18), and the Salomonic Song ot 
Songs (vii. 5) makes mention of a tower of ivory; but he had 
no ivory palace; whereas the mention of wa") in our Psalm 
harmonizes surprisingly with the fact that Ahab, the father 
of Athaliah, built a palace of ivory (}@-n'3), which the Book. 
of Kings, referring to the annals, announces as something 
especially worthy of note, 1 Kings xxii. 39 (cf. Amos ii. 15, 
wa ‘n3). 

But why should not even Joram, at a crisis of his life so 
rich in hope, have been a type of the Messiah? His name is 
found in the genealogy of Jesus Christ, Matt. 1.8. Joram 
and Athaliah are among the ancestors of our Lord. This 
significance in relation to the history of redemption is still left 
them, although they have not realized the good wishes expressed 
by the poet at the time of their marriage, just as in fact Solo. 
mon also began in the spirit and ended in the flesh. Joram 
and Athaliah have themselves cut away all reference of the 
Psalm to them by their own godlessness. It is with this Psalm 
just as it is with the twelve thrones upon which, according to 
the promise, Matt. xix. 28, the twelve apostles shall sit and 
judge the twelve tribes of Israel. This promise was uttered 
even in reference to Judas Iscariot. One of the twelve seats 
belonged to him, but he has fallen away from it. Matthias 
became heir to the throne of Judas Iscariot, and who has 
become the heir to the promises in this Psalm? All the glorious 
things declared in the Psalm depend upon this as the primary 
assumption, as essential to their being a blessing and being 
realized, viz. that the king whom it celebrates should carry out 
the idea of the theocratic kingship. To the Old Testament 
prophecy and hope, more especially since the days of Isaiah, 
the Messiah, and to the New Testament conception of the ful- 
filment of prophecy Jesus Christ, is the perfected realization 
of this idea, 

The inscription rans: To the Precentor, upon Lilies, by the 
Bené-Korah, a meditation, a song of that which is lovely. Con- 
cerning Maskil, vid. on xxxii. 1. JAY is the name for the (six 
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leafed) lily,* that is wide-spread in its use in the East; it is 
not the (five-leafed) rose, which was not transplanted into 
Palestine until a much later period. In owe-oy Hengstenberg 
sees a symbolical reference to the “lovely brides” mentioned 
in the Psalm. Luther, who renders it “ concerning the roses,” 
understands it to mean the rose future of the united church 
of the future. We would rather say, with Bugenhagen, Joh. 
Gerhard, and other old expositors, “The heavenly Bridegroom 
and the spiritual bride, they are the two roses or lilies that are 
discoursed of in this Psalm.” But the meaning of p'svivi-by 
must be such as will admit of the inscribed Ny wavimby. Ikea 
and ny DviV-DN (which is probably all one expression not- 
withstanding the Athnach), Ixxx. 1, being understood after the 
analogy of it. ‘The preposition by (OX) forbids our thinking of 
a musical instrument, perhaps lily-shaped bells.t There must 
therefore have been some well-known popular song, whicli 
began with the words “A lily is the testimony...” or “ Lilies 
are the testimonies (NITY) ...;” and the Psalm is composed 
and intended to be sung after the melody of this song in praise 
of the Téra.t It is questionable whether N71 (Origen sdidw0, 
Jerome ididoth) in the last designation of the Psalm is to he 
taken as a collateral form of M7") (love, and metonymically an 
object of love, Jer. xii. 7), or whether we are to explain it 
after the analogy of niny, Isa. xxxii. 4, and nina3, Isa. xxvi. 10: 
it is just on this neuter use of the plur. fem. that the inter- 
change which. sometimes -occurs of 6th with ath in an abstract 
signification (Ew. § 165, c) is based. In the former case it 
ought to be rendered a song of love (Aquila dopa mpocdgi- 
Xias); in the latter, a song of that which is beloved, ze. lovely, 
or lovable, and this is the more natural rendering. The ad- 
jective 11) signified beloved, or even (Ixxxiv. 2) lovable. It is 
things that are loved, because exciting love, therefore lovely, 


* This name is also ancient Egyptian, vid. the Book of the Dead, 
Ixxxi. 2: nuk seshni pir am t.ah-en-Phra, i.e. I am a lily, sprung from 
the fields of the sun-god. 

+ Vide ©. Jessen, On the lily of the Bible, in Hugo von Mohl’s 
Botanische Zeitung, 1861, No. 12. Thrupp in his Introduction (1860) also 
understands pv to mean cymbals in the form of a lily. 

t The point of comparison, then, to adopt the language of Gregory of 
Nyssa, is ro Anpewpoy re nal xsovades efd0e of the lily. 
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most pleasing things, which, as Nn We says, form the contents 
of the song. ni Vv does not signify a marriage-song ; this 
would be called mann WY (cf. xxx. 1). Nor does it signify a 
secular erotic song, instead of which the expression D'22¥ VY, 
Ezek. xxxiii. 32, or even (after Ezek. xvi. 8 and other passages) 
ova 7’), would have been used. 7" is a noble word, and used 
of holy love. 


Vers. 2, 3. The verb Wm, as nvm» shows, signifies origi- 
nally to bubble up, boil, and is used in the dialects generally 
of excited motion and lively excitement; it is construed with 
the accusative after the manner of verbs denoting fulness, like 
the synonymous Y2), cxix. 171 (cf. Talmudic man wrmnn Iw, 
let thy tongue overflow with songs of praise). Whatever the 
heart is full of, with that the mouth overflows; the heart of 
the poet gushes over with a “good word.” 127 is a matter 
that finds utterance and is put into the form of words; and 
nip describes it as good with the collateral idea of that which is 
cheerful, pleasing, and rich in promise (Isa. li. 7, Zech. 1. 13). 
The fact that out of the fulness and oppression of his heart so 
good a word springs forth, arises from the subject in which 
now his whole powers of mind are absorbed: I am saying or 
thinking (28 pausal form by Dechi, in order that the intro- 
ductory formula may not be mistaken), i.e. my purpose is: 
00 ‘vy, my works or creations (not sing., but plur., just as 
also ‘2p? in Ex. xvii. 8, Num. xx. 19, where the connection 
leads one to expect the plural) shall be dedicated to the king ; 
or even: the thought completely fills me, quite carries me 
away, that they concern or have reference to the king. In 
the former case Ie dispenses with the article because it 1s 
used after the manner of a proper name (as in xxi. 2, Ixxii. 1); 
in the latter, because the person retires before the office or 
dignity belonging to it: and this we, in common with Hitzig, 
prefer on account of the self-conscious and reflecting "38 DN 
by which it is introduced. He says to himself that it is a king 
to wliom his song refers; and this lofty theme makes his tongue 
so eloquent and fluent that it is like the style of a ypaupateds 
agvypadpos. Thus it is correctly rendered by the LXX.; 
whereas 712 71D as an epithet applied to Ezra (ch. vii. 6) 
dves not denote a rapid writer, but a learned or skilled scribe. 
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Rapidly, like the style of an agile writer, does the tongue of 
the poet move; and it is obliged to move thus rapidly ee 
of the thoughts and words that flow forth to it out of his heart. 
The chief thing that inspires him is the beauty of the king. 
The form 25"5’, which certainly ought to have a passive sense 
(Aquila carrer RGAAIOOAS): cannot be explained as formed by 
reduplication of the first two radicals of the verb 75° (‘BD’); for 
there are no examples to be found in support of quinqueliterals 
thus derived. What seems to favour this derivation is this, 
that the legitimately formed Pealal nB°B* (cf. the adjective 
‘BND’ = "B'S’, Jer. xlvi. 20) is made passive by a change of 
vowels in a manner that is altogether peculiar, but. still expli- 
cable in connection with this verb, which is a twofold weak 
verb. The meaning is: Thou art beyond compare beautifully 
fashioned, or endowed with beauty beyond the children of men. 
The lips are specially singled out from among all the features 
of beauty in him. Over his lips is poured forth, viz. from 
above, if (gracefulness or benevolence), inasmuch as, even witli- 
out his speaking, the form of his lips and each of their move- 
ments awakens love and trust; it is evident, however, that 
from such lips, full of ydpus, there must proceed also Adyou Tis 
yapitos (Luke iv. 22, Eccles. x. 12). In this beauty of the 
king and this charm of his lips the psalmist sees a manifesta- 
tion of the everlasting blessing of God, that is perceptible to 
the senses. It is not to be rendered: because Hlohim hath 
blessed thee for ever. The assertion that 1D-PY is used in some 
passages for WW 1D-PY cannot be proved (vid. on xiii. 7). But 
the meaning of the psalmist is, moreover, not that the king, 
because he is so fair and has such gracious lips, is blessed of 
God. If this were the idea, then the noble moral qualities of 
which the beauty of this king is the transparent form, ought 
to be more definitely expressed. Thus personally conceived, 
as it is here, beauty itself is a blessing, not a ground for 
blessing. The fact of the matter is this, beauty is denoted 
by jo-by asa reason for the blessing being known or recognised, 
not as a reason why the king should be blessed. From his 
outward appearance it is at once manifest that the king is one 
who is blessed by God, and that blessed for ever. The psalmist 
could not but know that “ grace is deceitful and beauty vain” 
(Prov. xxxi, 80), therefore the beauty of this king was 1 his 
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eyes more than mere earthly beauty; it appears to him in 
the light of a celestial transfiguration, and for this very reason 
as an imperishable gift, in which there becomes manifest an 
unlimited endless blessing. 

Vers. 4—6. In the ever blessed one the greatest strength 
and vigour are combined with the highest beauty. He is a 
hero. The praise of his heroic strength takes the form of a 
summons to exert it and aid the good in obtaining the victory 
over evil. Brightness and majesty, as the objects to Tan, 
alternating with the sword, are not in apposition to this which 
is their instrument and symbol] (Hengstenberg), but permuta- 
tives, inasmuch as 4 is zeugmatically referable to both objects: 
the king is (1) to gird himself with his sword, and (2) to sur- 
round himself with his kingly, God-like doxa. 77M iF is the 
brilliancy of the divine glory (xcvi. 6), of which the glory of 
the Davidic kingship is a reflection (xxi. 6); mentioned side 
by side with the sword, it is, as it were, the panoply that sur- 
rounds the king as bright armour. In ver. 5 777", written 
accidentally a second time, is probably to be struck ont, as 
Olshausen and Hupfeld are of opinion. Hitzig points it 777, 
‘‘and step forth ;” but this is not Hebrew. As the text runs, 
wa-hadarcha (with Legarme preceded by Iiluj, vid. Accentsystem 
sill. § 8c, 9) looks as though it were repeated out of ver. 4 in 
the echo-like and interlinked style that we frequently find in 
the songs of degrees, e.g. cxxi. 1, 2; and in fact repeated as 
an accusative of more exact definition (in the same bold manner 
as in xvi. 13, 14) to ny, which, like rained starting from the 


primary notion of cleaving, breaking through, pressing forward, 
comes to have the notion of carrying anything through pros- 
perously, of being successful, pervadere et bene procedere (cf. 
the corresponding development of signification in eu eu) 


and, according to Ges. § 142, rem. 1, gives to 22 the adverbial 
notion of that which is effectual] (victorious) or effective and 
successfn]l. We cannot determine whether 255 js here intended 
to say vehi curru or vehi equo; but certainly not upon a mule 
or an ass (1 Kings i. 44, Zech. ix. 9), which are the beasts 
ridden in a time of peace. The king going forth to battle 
either rides in a war-chariot (like Ahab and Jehoshaphat, 
1 Kings ch. xxii.), or upon a war-horse, as in Apoc. xix. 1] 
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the Logos of God is borne upon a white horse, That which 
he is to accomplish as he rides forth in majesty is introduced 
by Tay (for the sake of, on account of), which is used just 
as in Ixxix. 9,2 Sam. xvii. 5. The combination PTS" is very 
similar to NYA-AMY, Mic. i. 11 (nakedness-ignominy = ignomi- 
nious nakedness), if 11Y = MY is to be taken as the name of a 
virtue. The two words are then the names of virtues, like 


and whereas MY PI¥ would signify meek righteousness, and 
PIS MY, righteous meekness, this conjunction standing in the 
middle between an addition and an asyndeton denotes meekness 
and righteousness as twin-sisters and reciprocally pervasive. 
The virtues named, however, stand for those who exemplify 
them and who are in need of help, on whose behalf the king is 
called upon to enter the strife: the righteous, if they are at 
the same time O'2Y (O°), are doubly worthy and in need of 
his help. Nevertheless another explanation of JY presents 
itself, and one that is all the more probable as occurring just 
in this Psalm which has such a North-Palestinian colouring. 
The observation, that North-Palestinian writers do not always 
point the construct state with ath, in favour of which Hitzig, 
on Ixviii. 29, wrongly appeals to Hos. x. 6, Job xxxix. 13, but 
rightly to Judg. vii. 8, viii. 82 (cf. Deut. xxxui. 4, 27), is per- 
fectly correct. Accordingly 32 may possibly be equivalent to 
ny, but not in the signification business, affair = [2Y, parallel 
with 723, but in the signification affictio (after the form M8), 
Ezek. xxviii. 17); so that it may be rendered: in order to put 
a stop to the oppression of righteousness or the suffering of 
innocence. The jussive 71M, like INN‘) in ver. 12, begins the 
apodosis of a hypothetical protasis that is virtually there (Ew. 
§ 347, 6): so shall thy right hand teach thee, #.e. lead thee forth 
and cause thee to see terrible things, 7.e. awe-inspiring deeds. 
But in ver. 6 both summons and desire pass over into the 
expression of a sure and hopeful prospect and a vision, in 
which that which is to be is present to the mind: thine arrows 
are sharpened, and therefore deadly to those whom they hit; 
peoples shall fall (208) * under thee, i.e. so that thou passest 


* It is not SSB for the pause falls upon ov, and the Athnach of 
VOL. II. 6 
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over them as they lie upon the ground; in the heart of the 
enemies of the king, viz. they (i.e. the arrows) will stick. The 
harsh ellipse is explained by the fact of the poet having the 
scene of battle before his mind as though he were an eye- 
witness of it. The words “in the heart of the king’s enemies” 
are an exclamation accompanied by a pointing with tlie finger. 
Thither, he means to say, those sharp arrows fly and smite. 
Crusius’ explanation is similar, but it goes further than 1s 
required: apostrophe per prosopoparam directa ad sagittas quast 
jubens, quo tendere debeant. We are here reminded of cx. 2, 
where a similar 23P3 occurs in a prophetico-messianic connec- 
tion. Moreover, even according to its reference to cotemporary 
history the whole of this strophe sounds Messianic. The poet 
desires that the king whom he celebrates may rule and triumph 
after the manner of the Messiah; that he may succour truth 
and that which is truly good, and overcome the enmity of the 
world, or, as Ps. it. expresses it, that the God-anointed King of 
Zion may shatter everything that rises up in opposition with 
an iron sceptre. ‘This anointed One, however, is not only the 
Son of David, but also of God. He is called absolutely 73, 
6 vids. Isaiah calls Him, even in the cradle, W33 OX, ch. ix. 5, 
cf. x. 21. We shall not, therefore, find it to be altogether 
intolerable, if the poet now addresses him as DDN, althongh 
the picture thus far sketched is thoroughly human in all its 
ideality. 

Vers. 7, 8. In order to avoid the addressing of the king 
with the word Elohim, ver. 6a has been interpreted, (1) “ Thy 
throne of God is for ever and ever,”—a rendering which is 
grammatically possible, and, if it were intended to be expressed, 
must have been expressed thus (Nagelsbach, § 64, 9) ; (2) 4" hiv 
throne is God (=divine) for ever and ever;” but it cannot 
possibly be so expressed after the analogy of “the altar of wood 
= wooden” (cf. ver. 9), or “the time is showers of rain = 
rainy” (Ezra x. 13), since God is neither the substance of 
the throne, nor can the throne itself be regarded as a repre- 
sentation or figure of God: in this case the predicative Elohim 


ym) stands merely in the place of Zakeph (Num. vi. 12). The Athnach 
after Olewejured does not produce any pausal effect ; vid. 1, 23, Ixviii. 9, 14, 
Ixix. 4, cxxix. 1, and ef. supra, vol. i. p. 95, note 2. 
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would require to be taken as a genitive for ands SD3, which, 
however, cannot possibly be supported in Hebrew by any 
syntax, not even by 2 Kings xxiii. 17, cf. Ges. § 110, 2, d. 
Accordingly one might adopt the first mode of interpretation, 
which is also commended by the fact that the earthly throne 
of the theocratic king is actnally called min) xDD in 1 Chron. 
xxix. 23. But the sentence “thy throne of God is an ever- 
lasting one” sounds tautological, inasmuch as that which the 
predicate asserts is already implied in the subject; and we have 
still first of all to try whether orbs cannot, with the LX X. 
0 Opoves cov, 6 Ocds, eis aidva aidvos, be taken as a vocative. 
Now, since before everything else God’s throne is eternal 
(x. 16, Lam. v. 19), and a love of righteousness and a hatred 
of evil is also found elsewhere as a description of divine holiness 
(v. 5, Isa. Ixi. 8), nnd would be obliged to be regarded as 
addressed to God, if language addressed to the king did not 
follow with 1">y. But might obx by any possibility be even 
addressed to the king who is here celebrated? It is certainly 
true that the custom with the Elohim-Psalms of using Elohim 
as of equal dignity with Jahve is not favourable to this sup- 
position ; but the following surpassing of the a'mds by obs 
"ox renders it possible. And since elsewhere earthly autho- 
rities are also called nynox, Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 7 sq., Ps. Ixxxii,, 
cf. cxxxvill. 1, because they are God’s representatives and the 
bearers of His image upon earth, so the king who is celebrated 
in this Psalm may be all the more readily styled Elohim, when 
in his heavenly beauty, his irresistible doxa or glory, and his 
divine holiness, he seems to the psalmist to be the perfected 
realization of the close relationship in which God has set David 
and his seed to Himself. He calls him poR, just as Isaiah 
calls the exalted royal child whom he exultingly salutes in 
eh. 1x: 1-6, “isi, He gives him this name, because in 
the transparent exterior of his fair humanity he sees the 
glory and holiness of God as having attained a salutary or 
merciful conspicuousness among men. At the same time, 
however, he guards this calling of the king by the name Elohim 
against being misapprehended by immediately distinguishing 
the God, who stands above him, from the divine king by the 
words “ Elohim, thy God,” which, in the Korahitic Psalms, 
and in the Elohimic Psalms in general, is equivalent to “ Jahve, 
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thy God” (xliii. 4, xIviii. 15, 1. 7); and the two words are 
accordingly united by Afunach.* Because the king's sceptre 
is a “sceptre of uprightness” (cf. Isa. xi. 4), because he loves 
righteousness and consequently (fut. consec.) hates iniquity, 
therefore God, his God, has anointed him with the oil of joy 
(Isa. Ixi. 3; cf. on the construction Amos vi. 6) above his 
fellows. What is intended is not the anointing to his office 
(cf. Ixxxix. 21 with Acts x. 38) as a dedication to a happy and 
prosperous reign, but that God has poured forth upon him, 
more especially on this his nuptial day, a superabundant joy, 
both outwardly and in his spirit, such as He has bestowed upon 
no other king upon the face of the earth. That he rises high 
above all those round about him is self-evident; but even 
among his fellows of royal station, kings like himself, he has 
no equal. It is a matter of question whether the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. i. 8) has taken the first 0 Qeos of 
the expression 6 @eds o Qeos cov asa vocative. Apollinaris 
does not seem so to have understood him; for he renders it 
Touvexd cor Oeds avtas Env mepixevey adoipyy ypicas TEp- 
TWANS METOYOLS Tapa MavTas édaiw, and the Greek expositors 
also take 6 @eos here as a nominative. 

Vers. 9,10. The song of that which is lovely here reachies 
the height towards which it aspires from the beginning. It 
has portrayed the lovely king as a man, as a hero, and asa 
divine ruler; now it describes him as a bridegroom on the day 
of his nuptials. The sequence of the thoughts and of the 
figures corresponds to the history of the future. Whien 
Babylon is fallen, and the hero riding upon a white horse, 
upon whom is inscribed the name “ King of kings and Lord 
of lords,” shall have smitten the hostile nations with the sword 
that goeth out of His mouth, there then follows the marriage 
of the Lamb, for which the way has been prepared by these 


avenging victories (Apoc. xix. 7 sq.). It is this final ydpos 
* The view that the Afunach is here vicarius Tiphchx anterioris (Dach- 


the authority of the Codices, has Tiphcha anterior, not Athnach as in the 
editions heretofore published. The proper place for the Athnach would at 
first be by ivy; but according to Accentuationssystem, xix. § 6, it cannot 


stand there. 
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which the Psalm, as a song of the congregation, when the light 
was dawning upon the Old Testament church, sees by antici- 
pation, and as it were goes forth to meet it, rejoicing to behold 
it afar off. The king’s garments are so thoroughly scented 
with costly spices that they seem to be altogether woven out 
of them. And ‘39 out of the ivory palaces enchant him. This 
‘2D has been taken mostly, according to Isa. lix. 18 (cf. also 
Isa. lii. 6), as a repetition of the J: “out of ivory palaces, 
whence they enchant thee.” But this repetition serves no 
special purpose. Although the apocopated plural in 7, instead 
of im, is controvertible in Biblical Hebrew (vid. on xxii. 17, 
2 Sam. xxii. 44), still there is the venture that in this instance 
31) Is equivalent to 0°30, the music of stringed instruments 
(cl. 4); and if in connection with any Psalm at all, surely we 
may venture in connection with this Psalm, whicli in other re- 
spects has such an Aramaic or North-Palestinian colouring, to 
acknowledge this apocope, here perhaps chosen on account of 
the rhythm. In accordance with our historical rendering of the 
Psalm, by the ivory palaces are meant the magnificent resi- 
dences of the king, who is the father of the bride. Out of the 
inner recesses of these halls, inlaid within with ivory and 
consequently resplendent with the most dazzling whiteness, the 
bridegroom going to fetch his bride, as he approaches and 
enters them, is met by the sounds of festive inusic: viewed in 
the light of the New Testament, it is that music of citherns or 
harps which the seer (Apoc. xiv. 2) heard like the voice of 
many waters and of mighty thunder resounding from heaven. 
The Old Testament poet imagines to himself a royal citadel 
that in its earthly splendour far surpasses that of David and 
of Solomon. Thence issues forth the sound of festive music 
zealous, as it were, to bid its welcome to the exalted king. 
Even the daughters of kings are among his precious ones. 
“p’ is the name for that which is costly, and is highly prized 
and loved for its costliness (Prov. vi. 26). The form 7i7p'2 
resembles the form NO>?, Prov. xxx. 17, in the appearance of 
the ¢ and supplanting the Sheba mobile, and also in the Dag. 
dirimens in the p (cf. ‘32¥, Gen. slix. 17; W170, Ex. xv. 17).* 


* Tt is the reading of Ben-Naphtali that has here, as an exception, 
become the receptus ; whereas Ben-Asher reads 4n}7p'2- Saadia, Rashi, 
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Now, however, he has chosen for himself his own proper wife, 
who is here called by a name commonly used of Chaldzean and 
Persian queens, and, as it seems (cf. on Judg. v. 30), a North- 
Palestinian name, °2¥,* instead of 7123, From the fact that, 
glittering with gold of Ophir, she has taken the place of hononr 
at the right hand of the king (4233, 3d pret., not part.), it 1s 
evident that her relationship to the king is at this time just in 
the act of being completed. Who are those daughters of kings 
and who is this queen standing in closest relationship to thie 
king? The foriner are the heathen nations converted to Christ, 
and the latter is the Israel which is remarried to God in Christ, 
after the fulness of the heathen is come in. It is only when 
Israel is won to Him, after the fulness of the heathen is come 
in (Rom. xi. 25), that the morning of the great day will dawn, 
which this Psalm as a song of the chnrch celebrates, nii2 
pan cannot certainly, like 1$"N2, be a personificative designa- 
tion of heathen kingdoms, although 23 is the beheving Israel 
conceived of as one person. It is actually kings’ daughters as 
the representatives of their nations that are intended; and the 
relation of things is just the same here as in Isa. xlix. 23, where, 
of the Israelitish church of the future, it is predicted that kings 
shall be its foster-fathers and their princesses its nursing- 
mothers. 

Vers. 11-13. The poet next tnrns to address the one 
bride of the king, who is now hononred far above the kings’ 
daughters. With ‘yo’ he implores for himself a hearing; by 
N71 he directs her eye towards the new relationship into which 


Simson ha-Nakdan and others, who derive the word from “pa (to visit, 


wait on), follow the receptus, comparing nowy, Isa. xlii. 24, in support of 
the form of writing. Also in np, Prov. xxx. 17; nbs», Jer. xxv. $6; 
Hiim'd, Eccles. ii. 13, the otherwise rejected orthography of Ben-Naphtali 
(who pointed sr, Job xxix. 21, Das}, jn", and the like) is retained, 
as quite an exception, in the ¢ezxius receptus. Vide S. D. Luzzatto, Prole- 
goment, § cxeix., and Grammatica della Lingua Ebraica, § 193. 

* Bar-Alisays that in Babylonia Venus is called nod Soy, vid. Lagarde 
Gesammelte Abhandl. 8. 17. Windischmann (Zoroastrische Studien, S, 161) 
erroneously compares cagar (pronounced tshagar) as a name of one of the 
two wives of Zarathustra; but it happens that this is not the name of the 


wife who holds the first rank (Neo-Persic padishah-zen), but of the second 
(cakir-zen, bond-woman). 
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‘she is just entering; by 72! ‘27 he bespeaks her attention to the 
exhortation that follows; by 2 he puts himself in a position 
in relation to her similar to that which the teacher and preacher 
occupies who addresses the bridal pair at the altar. She is to 
forget her people and her fathier’s house, to sever her natural, 
inherited, and customary relationships of life, both as regards 
outward form and inward affections; and should the king 
desire her beauty, to which he has a right,—for he, as being 
her husband (1 Pet. iii. 6), and more especially as being king, 
is her lord—she is to show towards him her profoundest, 
reverent devotion. ‘81 is a hypothetical protasis according to 
Ges. § 128, 2,¢. The reward of this willing submission is the 
universal homage of the nations. It cannot be denied on the 
ground of syntax that “8"N2) admits of being rendered “and 
O daughter of Tyre” (Hitzig),—a rendering which would also 
give additional support to our historical interpretation of the 
Psalm,—althongh, apart from the one insecure passage, Jer. 
xx. 12 (Ew. § 340, c), there is no instance to be found in which 
a vocative with 1} occurs (Prov. viii. 5, Joel ii. 23, Isa. xliv. 21), 
when another vocative has not already preceded it. But to 
what purpose would be, in this particular instance, this apo- 
strophe with the words 7873, from which it looks as though 
she were indebted to her ancestral house, and not to the king 
whose own she is become, for the acts of homage which are 
prospectively set before her? Such, however, is not the case; 
“daughter of Tyre” is a subject-notion, which can all the more 
readily be followed by the predicate in the plural, since it stands 
first almost like a nomin. absol. The daughiter,.z.e. the popu- 
lation of Tyre—approaching with presents shall they court (dit. 
stroke) thy face, ¢.e. meeting thee bringing love, they shall seek 
to propitiate thy love towards themselves. (732) non corresponds 


to the Latin muleere in the sense of delenire; for T2M, Y= (root 


Sn, whence bon, j=, solvit, lazavit), means properly to be soft 


and tender, of taste to be sweet (in another direction: to be 
lax, weak, sick); the Piel consequently means to soften, con- 
ciliate, to make gentle that which is austere. ‘Tyre, however, 
is named only by way of example; DY ‘PY is not an apposi- 
tion, but a continuation of the subject: not only Tyre, but in 
general those who are the richest among each separate people or 
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nation. Just as O78 ‘338 (Isa. xxix. 19) are the poorest of man- 
kind, so ny “viy are the richest among the peoples of the earth. 

As regards the meaning which the congregation or church 
has to assign to the whole passage, the correct paraphrase of 
the words “and forget thy people” is to be found even in the 
Targum: “Forget the evil deeds of the ungodly among thy 
people, and the house of the idols which thou hast served in 
the house of thy father.” It is not indeed the hardened mass 
of Israel which enters into such a loving relationship to God 
and to His Christ, but, as prophecy from Deut. ch. xxxu. 
onward declares, a remnant thoroughly purged by desolating 
and sifting judgments and rescued, which, in order to belong 
wholly to Christ, and to become the holy seed of a better 
future (Isa. vi. 13), must cut asunder all bonds of connection 
with the stiff-neckedly unbelieving people and paternal house, 
and in hke manner to Abram secede from them. This church 
of the future is fair; for she is expiated (Deut. xxxii. 43), 
washed (Isa. iv. 4), and adorned (Isa. Ixi. 3) by her God. 
And if she does homage to Him, without looking back, He 
not only remains her own, but in Him everything that is glori- 
ous belonging to the world also becomes her own. Highly 
honoured by the King of kings, she is the queen among the 
daughters of kings, to whom Tyre and the richest among 
peoples of every order are zealous to express their loving and 
joyful recognition. Very similar language to that used. here 
of the favonred church of the Messiah is used in lxxii. 10 Sq. 
of the Messiah Himself, 

Vers, 14-16. Now follows the description of the manner 
in which she absolutely leaves her father’s house, and richly 
adorned and with a numerous train is led to the king and makes 
her entry into his palace; and in connection therewith we 
must bear in mind that the poet combines on the canvas of one 
picture (so to speak) things that lie wide apart both as to time 
and place. He sees her first of all in her own chamber (ADB 
prop. towards the inside, then also in the inside, Ges. § 90, 2. by, 
and how there* she is nothing but splendour (77323799, prop. 


* In Babylonia these words, according to B. Jebamoth 77a, are cited 
in favour of domesticity as a female virtne; in Palestine (S37yH23) more 
appropriately, Gen. xviii. 9. The LXX. Codd. Vat. et Sinait. has EosBiw 
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mere splendour, fem. of N23 as in Ezek. xxiii. 41; ef. Data, 
Xxx1x. 6, mere nothingness), her clothing is gold-interwoven 
textures (7.e. such as are interwoven with threads of gold, or 
woven in squares or diamond patterns and adorned with gold 
in addition), She, just like Esther (Esth. ii. 12), is being led 
to the king, her husband, and this takes place niopr?, In varie- 
gated, embroidered garments (? used just as adverbtally as in 
2 Chron. xx. 21, nv), with a retinue of virgins, her com- 
panions, who at the same time with herself become the property 
of her spouse. According to the accents it is to be rendered : 
virgines post eam, socie ejus, adducuntur tibt, so that MN) is 
an apposition. ‘This is also in harmony with the allegorical 
interpretation of the Psalm as a song of the church. The 
bride of the Lamb, whom the writer of the Apocalypse beheld, 
arrayed in shining white linen (byssus), which denotes her 
righteousness, just as here the variegated, golden garments 
denote her glory, is not just one person nor even one church, 
but the church of Israel together with the churches of the 
Gentiles united by one common faith, which have taken a 
hearty and active part in the restoration of the daughter of 
Zion. The procession moves on with joy and rejoicing; it is 
the march of honour of the one chosen one and of the many 
chosen together with her, of her friends or companions; and 
to what purpose, is shown by the hopes which to the mind of 
the poet spring up out of the contemplation of this scene. 
Vers. 17,18. All this has its first and most natural meaning 
in relation to cotemporary history, but without being at vari- 
ance with the reference of the Psalm to the King Messiah, as 
used by the church. Just as the kings of Jndah and of Israel 
allowed their sons to share in their dominion (2 Sam. vii. 18, 
1 Kings iv. 7, cf. 2 Chron. xi. 23; 1 Kings xx. 15), so out of 
the loving relationship of the daughter of Zion and of the 
virgins of her train to the King Messiah there spring up 
children, to whom the regal glory of the house of David 
which culminates in Him is transferred,—a royal race among 
which He divides the dominion of the earth (vid. Ps. cxlix.) ; 
for He makes His own people “kings and priests, and they 


(Eusebius), which is meaningless; Cod. Alex. correctly, towésv (Italic, Jerome, 
Syriac, Chrysostom, Theadoret, Apollinaris). 
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shall reign on the.earth” (Apoc. v.10). Those children are 
to be understood here which, according to Ps. cx., are born to 
Him as the dew out of the womb of the morning’s dawn—the 
ever-youthful nation, by which He conquers and rules the 
world. When, therefore, the poet says that he will remember 
the name of the king throughout all generations, this is based 
upon the twofold assumption, that he regards himself as a 
member of an imperishable churcli (Sir. xxxvii. 25), and that 
he regards the king as a person worthy to be praised by the 
church of every age. Elsewhere Jahve’s praise is called a 
praise that lives through all generations (cii. 13, exxxv. 13); 
here the king is the object of the everlasting praise of the 
church, and, beginning with the church, of the nations also, 
On PUN (as in the name 17) cf. the forms in cxvi. 6, Ixxxi. 
6. First of all Israel, whom the psalmist represents, is called 
upon to declare with praise the name of the Messiah from 
generation to generation. But it does not rest with Israel 
alone. The nations are thereby roused up to do the same 
thing. The end of the covenant history is that Israel and the 
nations together praise this love-worthy, heroic, and divine 
KXing: “His name shall endure for ever; as Jong as the sun 
shall His name bud, and all nations shall be blessed in Him 
(and) shall praise Him” (Ixxii. 17). 


PSALM XLVI. 
A SURE STRONGHOLD IS OUR Gop.” 


2 ELOHIM is unto us a refuge and safe retreat, 
As a help in distresses He is thoroughly proved. 
3 Therefore do we not fear when the earth changeth, 
And the mountains fall into the heart of the ocean ; 
4 Let the waters thereof roar, let them foam, 
Let mountains shake at the swelling thereof, (Sela.) 


5 There is a river—the streams whereof make glad 
of Elohim, 


The holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High, 


the city 


o-_ 


* “Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
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6 Hlohim is in the midst of hex, she tottereth not, 
Elohim helpeth her, when the morning dawneth, 

7 The peoples rage, the kingdoms totter— 
He raiseth His voice, and the earth melteth. 

8 Jahve of Hosts is with ns, 
A stronghold unto us is the God of Jacob. (Sela.) 


9 Go, behold the deeds of Jahve, 
Who maketh desolations upon the earth, 

10 Who maketh wars to cease unto the eae of the earth, 
Who breaketh the bow and cutteth the spear in sunder, 
Who destroyeth the chariots by fire. 

11 “Cease ye, and know that I am Elohim! 

I will be exalted among the peoples, I will be exalted upon 
the earth.” 

12 Jahve of Hosts is with ns, 

A stronghold unto us is the God of Jacob. (Sela.) 


When, during the reign of Jehoshaphat, the Moabites, 
Ammonites, and Edomites (more particularly the Maonites, 
for in 2 Chron. xx. 1 it is to be read DYDD) carried war into 
the kingdom of David and threatened Jerusalem, the Spirit of 
the Lord came upon Jahaziél the Asaphite in the temple con- 
gregation which the king had called together, and he prophesied 
a miraculous deliverance on the morrow. Then the Levite 
singers praised the God of Israel with jubilant voice, viz. 
singers of the race of Kohath, and in fact out of the family of 
Korah. On the following day Levite singers in holy attire 
and with song went forth before the army of Jehoshaphat. 
The enemy, surprised by the attack of another plundering 
band of the sons of the desert, had turned their weapons 
against one another, being disbanded in the confusion of flight, 
and the army of Jehoshaphat found the enemy’s camp turned 
into a field of corpses. In the feast of thanksgiving for victory 
which followed in Fimek ha-Beracha the Levite singers again 
also took an active part, for the spoil-laden army marched 
thence in procession to Jerusalem and to the temple of Jahve, 
accompanied by the music of the nablas, citherns, and trumpets. 
Thus in the narrative in 2 Chron. xxii. does the chronicler give 
us the key to the Asaphic Psalm Ixxxiii. (Ixxvi.?) and to the 
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Korahitic Psalms xlvi., xlvii., xlviiii It is indeed equally 
admissible to refer these three Korahitic Psalms to the defeat 
of Sennacherib’s army under Hezekiah, but this view has not 
the same historical consistency. After the fourteenth year 
of Hezekiah’s reign the congregation could certainly not help 
connecting the thought of the Assyrian catastrophe so recently 
experienced with this Psalm; and more especially since Isaiah 
had predicted this event, following the language of this Psalm 
very closely. For Isaiah and this Psalm are remarkably linked 
tovether. 

Just as Ps. ii. is, as it were, the quintessence of the book 
of Immanuel, Isa. ch. vii—xii., so is Ps. xlvi. of Isa. ch. 
Xxxili., that concluding discourse to Isa. ch. xXxvill.—xxxil,, 
which is moulded in a lyric form, and was uttered before the 
deliverance of Jerusalem at a time of the direst distress. Tlie 
fundamental thought of the Psalm is expressed there in ver. 2 in- 
the form of a petition; and by a comparison with Isa. xxv. 4 sq. 
we inay see what a similarity there 1s between the language of the 
psalmist and of the prophet. Isa. xxxiil. 13 closely resembles 
the concluding admonition; and the image of the stream in 
the Psalm has suggested the grandly bold figure of the prophet 
in ver. 21, which is there more elaborately wrought up: “ No 
indeed, there dwells for us a glorious One, Jahve—a place of 
streams, of canals of wide extent, into which no fleet of rowing 
vessels shall venture, and which no mighty man-of-war shall 
cross.’ The divine determination expressed in DIN we also 
hear in Isa. xxxiil. 10. And the prospect of the end of war 
reminds us of the familiar prediction of Isaiah (ch. ii.), closely 
resembling Micah’s in its language, of eternal peace; just as 
vers. 8, 12 remind us of the watch-word 5x \s0y in Isa. vii.—xil. 
The mind of Isaiah and that of Jeremiah have, each in its own 
peculiar way, taken germs of thought (lt. become impregnated) 
from this Psalm. 

We have already incidentally referred to the inscribe 
words niney-ey, on vi. 1. Bottcher renders them ad voces 
puberes, “for tenor voices,” a rendering which certainly accords 
with the fact that, according to 1 Chron. xv. 20, they were 
accustomed to sing nwoey-dy p?n)3, and the Oriental sounds, 
according to Villoteau (Description de I’Egqypte), correspond 
aus six sons vers Caigu de Voctave du medium de la vote de 
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tenor. But movy does not signify voces puberes, but puelle 
puberes (from ndy, wht, cogn. nbn, whos to have attained to 


puberty); and although certainly no eunuchs sang in the 
temple, yet there is direct testimony that Levite youths wers 
among the singers in the second temple;* and Ps. Ixviil. 
mentions the m»by who struck the timbrels at a temple festi- 
val. Moreover, we must take into consideration the facts that 
the compass of the tenor extends even into the soprano, that 
the singers were of different ages down to twenty years of age, 
and that Oriental, and more particularly even Jewish, song 
is fond of falsetto singing. We therefore adopt Perret-Gentil’s 
rendering, chant avee voix de femmes, and still more readily 
Armand de Mestral’s, en soprano; whereas Melissus’ rendering, 
“upon musical instruments called Alamoth (the Germans 
wonld say, upon the virginal),” has nothing to commend it. 


Vers. 2-4. The congregation begins with a general] declara- 
tion of that which God is to them. This declaration is the 
result of their experience. Luther, after the LXX. and Vulg., 
renders it, “in the great distresses which have come upon us.” 
As though &¥3 could stand for nixyo33, and that this again 
could mean anything else but “at present existing,” to which 
ID is not at all appropriate. God Himself is called IND NYD) 
as being one who allows Himself to be found in times of dis- 
tress (2 Chron. xv. 4, and frequently) exceedingly ; 7.e. to those 
who then seek Him He reveals Himself and verifies His word 
beyond all measure. Because God is such a God to them, 
the congregation or church does not fear though a still greater 
distress than that which they have just withstood, should break 
in upon them: if the earth should change, 2.e. effect, enter 
upon, undergo or suffer a change (an inwardly transitive 
Hiphil, Ges. § 53, 2); and if the mountains should sink down 


* The Mishna, Erachin 130, expressly informs us, that whilst the 
Levites sang to the accompanying play of the nablas and citherns, their 
youths, standing at their feet below the pulpit, sang with them in order to 
give to the singing the harmony of high and deep voices (ban, condimen- 
tum). These Levite youths are called “yy or aba “yp, parvuli (although 
the Gemara explains it otherwise) or adjuiores Levitarum. 
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into the heart (223 exactly as in Ezek. xxvii. 27, Jon. ti. 4) 
of the sea (ocean), #.¢. even if these should sink back again into 
the waters out of which they appeared on the third day of the 
creation, so that consequently the old chaos should return. 
The church supposes the most extreme case, viz. the falling 
in of the universe which has been creatively set in order. 
We are no more to regard the language as being allegorical 
here (as Hengstenberg interprets it, the mountains being = 
the kingdoms of the world), than we would the language of 
Horace: st fractus illabatur orbis (Carm. il. 8, 7). Since 0°? 
is not a numerical but amplificative plural, the singular suffixes 
in ver. 4 may the more readily refer back to it. 83, pride, 
self-exaltation, used of the sea as in Ixxxix. 10 M8), and in 
Job xxxviil. 11 jin) are used. The futures in ver. 4 do not 
continue the infinitive construction: if the waters thereof roar, 
foam, etc.; but they are, as their position and repetition indi- 
cate, intended to have a concessive sense. And this favours 
the supposition of Hupfeld and Ewald that the refrain, vers. 
8, 12, which ought to form the apodosis of this concessive 
clause (cf. exxxix. 8-10, Job xx. 24, Isa. x]. 30 sq.) has acci- 
dentally fallen out here. In the text as it lies before us ver. 4 
attaches itself to NV2"N?: (we do not fear), let its waters (4.e. the 
waters of the ocean) rage and foam continually; and, inasmuch 
as the sea rises high, towering beyond its shores, let the moun- 
tains threaten to topple in. The music, which here becomes 
forte, strengthens the believing confidence of the congregation, 
despite this wild excitement of the elements. 

Vers. 5-8. Just as, according to Gen. ii. 10, a stream 
issued from Eden, to water the whole garden, so a stream 
makes Jerusalem as it were into another paradise: a river— 
whose streams make glad the city of Elohim (Ixxxvii. 3, xlviii. 
DChe Cleo): W203 (used of the windings and branches of thie 
main-stream) is a second permutative subject (xliv. 3). What 
is intended 1s the river of grace, which is also likened to a river 
of paradise in xxxvi. 9. When the city of God is threatened 
and encompassed by foes, still she shall not hunger and thirst, 
nor fear and despair; for the river of grace and of her ordi- 
nances and promises flows with its rippling waves through the 
holy place, where the dwelling-place or tabernacle of the Most 
High is pitched. wip, Sanctum (cf. Ll-Kuds as a name of 
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Jerusalem), as in Ixv. 5, Isa. Ivii. 15; 993, Ex. xv. 16. 300, 
dwellings, like niz3win, xliii, 3, Ixxxiv. 2, cxxxil. 5, 7, equivalent 
to “a glorious dwelling.” In ver. 6 in the place of the river 
we find Him from whom the river issues forth. Elohim helps 
her 7p2 nizb?—there is only a night of trouble, the return of 
the morning is also the sunrise of speedy help. The preterites 
in ver. 7 are hypothetical: if peoples and kingdoms become 
enraged with enmity and totter, so that the church is in danger 
of being involved in this overthrow—all that God need do 
is to make a rumbling with His almighty voice of thunder 
(ipa IDI, as in Ixvni. 34, Jer. xii. 8, cf, 7993 OD, to make a 
lifting with the rod, Ex. vii. 20), and forthwith the earth melts 
(3, as in Amos ix. 5, Miph. Isa. xiv. 31, and frequently), ic. 
their titanic defiance becomes cowardice, the bonds of their 
confederation slacken, and the strength they have put forth is 
destroyed—it is manifest that Jahve Tsebaoth is with His people. 
This name of God is, so to speak, indigenous to the Korahitic 
Psalms, for it is the proper name of God belonging to the time 
of the kings (vid. on xxiv. 10, lix. 6), on the very verge of 
which it occurs first of all in the mouth of Hannah (1 Sam. i. 
11), and the Korahitic Psalms have a royal impress upon them. 
In the God, at whose summons all created powers are obliged 
to marshal themselves like the hosts of war, Israel has a steep 
stronghold, 332, which cannot be scaled by any foe—the army 
of the confederate peoples and kingdoms, ere it has reached 
Jerusalem, is become a field of the dead. 

Vers. 9-12. The mighty deeds of Jahve still lie visibly 
before them in their results, and those who are without thie 
pale of the church are to see for themselves and be convinced. 
In a passage founded upon this, Ixvi. 5, stands pox mbynn ; 
here, according to Targum and Masora (vid. Psalter, ii. 472), 
may mbypo.* Even an Elohimic Psalm gives to the God of 
Israel in opposition to all the world no other name than Ay. 
ninv does not here signify stupenda (Jer. vill. 21), but in 


* Nevertheless pide moyan is also found here as a various reading 
that goes back to the time of the Talmud. The oldest Hebrew Psalter of 
1477 reads thus, vide Repertorium fiir Bibl. und Morgenland. Liter. v. 
(1779), 148. Norzi decides in favour of it, and Biesenthal has also adopted 
it in his edition of the Psalter (1857), which in other respects is a repro- 
duction of Heidenheim’s text. 
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accordance with the phrase maw ow, Isa. xiii. 9, and frequently: 
devastations, viz. among the enemies who have kept the field 
against the city of God. The participle Mav is designedly 
used in carrying forward the description. The annihilation of 
the worldly power which the church has just now experienced 
for its rescue, is a prelude to the ceasing of all war, Mic. iv. 3 
(Isa. ii. 4). Unto the ends of the earth will Jahve make an 
end of waging war; and since He has no pleasure in war in 
general, much less in war waged against His own people, all 
the implements of war He in part breaks to pieces and in part 
consigns to the flames (cf. Isa. liv. 16 sq.). Cease, cries He 
(ver. 12) to the nations, from making war upon my people, and 
know that I am God, the invincible One,—invinecible both in 
Myself and in My people,—who will be acknowledged in My 
exaltation by all the world. A similar inferential admonition 
closes Ps. ii. With this admonition, which is both warning 
and threatening at the same time, the nations are dismissed ; 
but the church yet once more boasts that Jahve Tsebaoth is its 
God and its stronghold. 


PSALM XLVII. 
EXULTATION AT THE LORD'S TRIUMPHANT ASCENSION. 


2 ALL ye peoples, clap your hands, 
Shout unto Elohim with loud rejoicing. 

3 For Jahve is highly exalted, terrible, 
A great King over all the earth. 

4 He subdued peoples under us, 
And nations under our feet. 

5 He chose for us our inheritance, 


The pride of Jacob, whom He hath loved. (Sela.) 


6 Elohim is gone up with a shout, 
Jahve with the sound of a trumpet. 

7 Harp ye to Elohim, harp, 
Harp ye to our King, harp! 

8 For the King of all the earth is Eivuhin— 
Harp ye songs of praise. 
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3 Elohim ruleth as king over the nations, 


Elohim hath set Himself upon His holy throne. 


10 The princes of the peoples gather themselves together— 
A people of the God of Abraham. 
For the shields of the earth are Elohim’s, 
Very highly exalted is He. 


Whilst between Ps, xlv. and xlvi. scarcely any other bond 
of relationship but the similar use of the significant -5y can 
be discovered, Ps. xlvii. has, in common with Ps. xlvi., not only 
the thought of the kingly exaltation of Jahve over the peoples 
of the earth, but also its historical occasion, viz. J ehoshaphat’s 
victory over the allied neighbonring nations,—a victory without 
a conilict, and consequently all the more manifestly a victory 
of Jahve, who, after having fought for His people, ascended 
again amidst the music of their celebration of Victory ; an event 
that was outwardly represented in the conducting of the Ark 
back to the temple (2 Chron. xx. 28). Ps. xlvii. has grown 
out of this event. The strophe schema cannot be mistaken, 
viz. 8. 8. 4. 

On account of the blowing of the trumpet* mentioned in 
ver. 6, this Psalm is the proper new year’s Psalm in the 
synagogue (together with Ps. lxxxi., the Psalm of the second 
new year’s feast day); and on account of the mention of the 
ascension of Jahve, it is the Psalm for Ascension day in the 
church. Luther styles it, the “ Christ ascended to Heaven of 
the sons of Korah.” Paulus Burgensis quarrels with Lyra 
because he does not interpret it directly of the Ascension; and 
Bakius says: Lyranus a Judeis seductus, in cortice heret. The 
whole truth here, as is often the case, is not to be found on 
either side. The Psalm takes its occasion from an event in 
the reign of Jehoshaphat. But was the church of the ages 
succeeding required to celebrate, and shall more especially 
the New Testament church still celebrate, that defeat of the 


* In connection with which, nby then is intended to point to the fac! 


that, when the sound of the trumpets of Israel begins, God rises from the 
tlirone of justice and takes His seat upon the throne of mercy: vid. Buxtorf, 
Lex. Talmud. col. 2505. 
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allied neighbouring peoples? This defeat brought the people 
of God repose and respect for a season, but not true and lasting 
peace; and the ascent at that time of Jahve, who had fought 
here on earth on behalf of His people, was not as yet the ascent 
above the powers that are most hurtful to His people, and that 
stand most in the way of the progress of salvation, viz. those 
powers of darkness which form the secret background of every- 
thing that takes place upon earth that is in opposition to God. 
Hence this Psalm in the course of history has gained a pro- 
phetic meaning, far exceeding its first occasion, which has only 
been fully unravelled by the ascension of Christ. 


Vers. 2-5. “ Dhereupon the fear of Elohim” —-so closes the 
chronicler (2 Chron. xx. 29) the narrative of the defeat of the 
confederates—“ came upon all kingdoms of the countries, when 
they heard that Juhve had fought against the enemies of Israel.” 
The psalmist, however, does not in consequence of this parti- 
cular event call upon them to tremble with fear, but to rejoice; 
for fear is an involuntary, extorted inward emotion, but joy a 
perfectly voluntary one. The true and final victory of Jahve 
consists not in a submission that is bronght about by war and 
bloodshed and in consternation tliat stupefies the mind, but in 
a change in the minds and hearts of the peoples, so that they 
render joyful worship unto Him. In order that He may thus 
become the God of all peoples, He has first of all become the 
God of Israel; and Israel longs that this the purpose of its 
election may be attained. Out of this longing springs the call 
in ver. 2. The peoples are to show the God of revelation their 
joy by their gestures and their words; for Jahve is absolutely 
exalted (POY, here it is a predicate, just as in Ixxviii. 56 it is an 
attribute), terrible, and the sphere of His dominion has Israel 
for its central point, not, however, for its limit, but it extends 
over the whole earth. Everything must do homage to Him in 
His own people, whether willingly or by constraint. Accordin g 
to the tenses employed, what is affirmed in ver, 4 appears to be 
a principle derived from their recent experience, inasmuch as 
the cotemporary fact is not expressed in an. historical form, 
but generalized and idealized. But 702, ver. 5a, is against 
this, since the choosing (election) is an act done once for all 
and not a continued act; we are therefore driven to regard the 
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futures, as in Num. xxiii. 7, Judg. ii. 1, as a statement of 
historical facts. Concerning 737, He bent, made to stoop, 
vid. xvill. 48. There is now no necessity for altering IN3' into 
am, and more especially since this is not suited to the fact 
which has given occasion to the Psalm. On the contrary, n> 
presupposes that in the event of the day God has shown Hin~ 
self to be a faithful and powerful Lord [lit. feudal Lord] of 
the land of Israel; the hostile confederation had thought of 
nothing less than driving Israel entirely out of its inheritance 
(2 Chron. xx. 11). The Holy Land is called the pride (ix?) 
of Jacob, as being the gift of grace of which this, the people 
of God’s love, can boast. In Amos vi. 8 apy’ xa has a different 
meaning (of the sin of pride), and again another sense in Nah. 
ii. 3 (of the glory of all Israel in accordanee with the promise); 
here it is similar to Isa. xiii. 19. MN has a conjunctive accent 
instead of being followed by Makkepf, as in lx. 2, Prov. iii. 12 
(these are the only three instances). The strophe which 
follows supports the view that the poet, in ver. 5, has a recent 
act of God before his mind. 

Vers. 6-9. The ascent of God presupposes a previous 
descent, whether it be a manifestation of Himself in order 
to utter some promise (Gen. xvii. 22, Judg. xiii. 20) or a 
triumphant execution of judgment (vii. 8, Ixvili. 19). So 
here: God has come down to fight on behalf of His people. 
They return to the Holy City and He to His throne, which is 
above on Zion, and higher still, is abpve in heaven. On 7ywna 
and "Biv Dip cf. xcviil. 6, 1 Chron. xv. 28, but more especially 
Amos il. 2; for the “shout” is here the people’s shout of 
victory, and “the sound of the horn” the clear sound of the 
horns announcing the victory, with reference to the celebra- 
tion of the victory in the Valley of praise and the homeward 
march amidst the clanging music (2 Chron. xx. 26 sq.). The 
poet, who has this festival of victory before his mind as having 
recently taken place, desires that the festive sounds may find 
an unending and boundless echo unto the glory of God. Wt 
is first construed with the accnsative as in Ixviii. 33, then with 
the dative. Concerning *3¥2 = 35) mvevpatixy (Eph. v. 19, 
Col. iti. 16), vid. on xxxii. 1. That which excites to songs of 
praise is Jahve’s dominion of the world which has just been 
made manifest. 422 is to be taken in just the same historical 
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sense as éBacidevoas, Apoc. xi. 15-18. What has taken place 
is a prelude of the final and visible entering upon the kingdom, 
the announcement of which the New Testament seer there 
hears. God has come down to earth, and after having obtained 
for Himself a recognition of His dominion by the destruction 
of the enemies of Israel, He has ascended again in visible 
kingly glory. Imago conscensi a Messia throni gloria, says 
Chr. Aug. Crusius, tune erat deportatio arce faderis in sedem 
Teqnt. 

Ver. 10. In the mirror of the present event, the poet reads 
the great fact of the conversion of all peoples to Jahve which 
closes the history of tlie world. The nobles of the peoples 
(‘2°72 with the twofold meaning of generost), the “shields (te. 
the lords who are the defenders of their people) of the earth” 
(Hos. iv. 18), enter into the society of the people of the God 
of Abraham; wépas at mpos tov watpidpynv ’ABpady ExaBov 
uToayéces, as Theodoret observes. The promise concerning 
the blessing of the tribes of the nations in the seed of the 
patriarch is being fulfilled; for the nobles draw the peoples 
who are protected by them after themselves. It is unnecessary 
to read OY instead of OY with Ewald, and following the LXX. 
and Syriac; and it is also inadmissible, since one does not say 
by ON), but ? or O8. Even Eusebius has rightly praised Sym- 
machus and Theodotion, because they have translated the 
ambiguous an by Naos (tot Oeod ’ABpadp), viz. as being a 
nominative of the effect or result, as it is also understood by 
the Targum, Jerome, Luther, and most of the Jewish exposi- 
tors, and among modern expositors by Crusius, Hupfeld, and 
Hitzig: They gather and band themselves together as a people 
or into a people of the God of Abraham, they submit them- 
selves with Israel to the one God who is proved to be so 
glorious.* The conclusion (ver. 11) reminds one of the song 
of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 8. Thus universal homage is rendered 
to Him: He is gone up in triumph, and is in consequence 
thereof highly exalted (73Y2, dd pret. the result or consequence 
of the ney in ver. 6). 


* It is also accented accordingly, viz. \howS with Rebia magnum, which 
(and in this respect it is distinguished from Jfugrask) makes a pause; and 
this is then followed by the supplementing clause with Zimor, Galgal, and 
Olewejured, 
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PSALM XLVIIIL 
THE INACCESSIBLENESS OF THE CITY OF GOD. 


2 GREAT is Jahve and greatly to be praised 
In the city of our God, His holy mountain. 

3 Beautifully elevated, a joy of the whole earth 
Is mount Zion, the angle of the north, 
The city of the great King. 


4 Elohim in her palaces became known as a stronghold, 
5 For, lo, the kings allied advanced together ; 
6 Yet they beheld, they were amazed immediately, 
bewildered they fled away. 
7 Trembling hath seized upon them there, 
pangs as of travail. 
8 With an east wind didst Thou break 
the ships of Tarshish, 


9 As we have heard, so have we seen 
In the city of Jahve of Hosts, the city of our God— 
Elohim upholdeth her for ever. (Sela.) 


10 We thought, Elohim, upon Thy loving-kindness 
In the midst of Thy temple. 

11 As is Thy name, Elohim, so is Thy praise 
Unto the ends of the earth; 
Full of righteousuess is Thy right hand. 


12 Let mount Zion rejoice, 
Let the daughters of Judah exult 
Because of Thy judgments. 


13 Walk ye about Zion and go round about her, 
Tell her towers, 

14 Mark well her bulwark, 
March through her palaces, 
That ye may tell it the next generation . 
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15 That such an one is Elohim our God for ever— 
He will guide us 


After “ Math.” 


Ps, xviii. is also a song of thanksgiving for victory. It is 
connected with Ps. xlvi. and xlvii. by the fundamental thought 
of the exaltation of Jahve above the peoples of the earth; but 
is distinguished from them both in this respect, viz. that, in 
accordance with the favonrite characteristic of Korahitic poetry, 
the song of thanksgiving for victory has become a song in 
praise of Jerusalem, the glorious and strong city, protected by 
God who sits enthroned in it. The historical occasion is the 
same. The mention of the kings points to an army of con- 
federates; ver. 10 points to the gathering held in the temple 
before the setting out of the army; and the figurative repre- 
sentation of the hostile powers by the shattered ships of 
Tarshish does not apply to any period so well as to the time of 
Jehoshaphat. The points of coincidence between this Psalm 
(cf. ver. 7 with Isa. xxxiii. 14; ver. 8 with Isa. xxxiil. 21; 
ver, 13 with Isa. xxxin. 18; ver. 15 with Isa. xxxii. 22), as 
well as Ps. xlvi., and Isaiah do not prove that he is its author. 


Vers. 2-9. Viewed as to the nature of its subject-matter, 
the Psalm divides itself into three parts. We begin by con- 
sidering the three strophes of the first part. The middle 
strophe presents an instance of the rising and falling cesural 
schema. Becanse Jahve has most marvellously delivered Jeru- 
salem, the poet begins with the praise of the great King and 
of His Holy City. Great and praised according to His due 
(P3019 as in xviii. 4) is He in her, is He upon His holy moun- 
tain, which there is His habitation. Next follow, in ver. 3, two 
predicates of a threefold, or fundamentally only twofold, sub- 
ject; for jiB¥ ‘N2Y, in whatever way it may be understood, is 
in apposition to "$7. The predicates consequently refer to 
Zion-Jerusalem ; for 3 129 nv? is not a name for Zion, but, 
inasmuch as the transition is from the holy mountain to the 
Holy City (just as the reverse is the case in ver. 26), Jerusalem ; 
6Tt TONS éoTl TOD peyddov Bactréws, Matt. v.35. Of Zion- 
Jerusalem it is therefore said, it is 2 ne’, beautiful in promi- 
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nence or elevation (Fi2 from 9, Arabic néfa, nauf, root 4), the 
stronger force of 13, J, to raise one’s self, to mount, to come 
sensibly forward ; just as 75° also goes back to a root 4}, WH, 
54, which signifies “to rise, to be high,” and is transferred in 


the Hebrew to eminence, perfection, beauty of form), a beauti- 
fully rising terrace-like height;* and, in the second place, it 
is the joy (X42) of the whole earth. It is deserving of being 
such, as the people who dwell there are themselves convinced 
(Lam. 11. 15); and it is appointed to become such, it is indeed 
such even now in hope,—hope which is, as it were, being antici- 
patorily verified. But in what sense does the appositional ‘N37 
N5¥ follow immediately upon 370? Hitzig, Ewald, Heng- 
stenberg, Caspari (Micha, p. 359), and others, are of opinion 
that the hill of Zion is called the extreme north with reference 
to the old Asiatic conception of the mountain of the gods—old 
Persic Ar-burg’ (Al-burg), also called absolutely hara or 
haraiti,t old Indian Kailésa and Mérut—forming the con- 
necting link between heaven and earth, which lay in the inac- 
cessible, holy distance and concealment of the extreme north. 
But the poet in no way betrays the idea that he applies this 
designation to Zion in an ideal sense only, as being not inferior 
to the extreme north (Bertheau, Lage des Paradieses, S. 50, 
and so also S. D. Luzzatto on Isa. xiv. 13), or as having taken 
the place of it (Hitzig). That notion is found, it is true, in 
Isa. xiv. 13, in the mouth of the king of the Chaldeans; but, 
with the exception of the passage before us, we have no trace 
of the Israelitish mind having blended this foreign mythological 
style of speech with itsown. We therefore take the expression 
“sides of the north” to be a topographical designation, and 
intended literally. Mount Zion is thereby more definitely 
designated as the Temple-hill; for the Temple-hill, or Zion in 
the narrower sense, formed in reality the north-eastern angle 


* Luther with Jerome (departing from the LXX. and Vulgate) renders 
it: **Mount Zion is like a beautiful branch,” after the Mishna-Talmudic 
mix, a branch, Maccoth 12a, which is compared also by Saadia and Dunash. 
The latter renders it ‘* beautiful in branches,” and refers it to the Mount 
of Olives. 

} Vide Spiegel, Eran, 8. 287 f. 

% Vide Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, ii. 847. 
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or corner of ancient Jerusalem. It is not necessarily the ex- 
treme north (Ezek. xxxviii. 6, xxxix. 2), which is called pa¥ ‘37; 
for OND are the two sides, then the angle in which the two 
side lines meet, and just such a northern angle was Mount 
Moriah by its position in relation to the city of David and the 
lower city. 

Ver. 4, where the pointing is rightly YTi2, not YT2, shows 
that the praise sung by the poet is based upon an event in 
cotemporary history. Elohim has made Himself known by the 
loftily built parts* of Jerusalem (cxxil. 7) nin? (the ° that 
is customary with verbs of becoming and making), #.e. as an 
inaccessible fortress, making them secure against any hostile 
attack. The fact by which He has thus made Himself known 
now immediately follows. Dao points to a definite number 
of kings known to the poet; it therefore speaks in favour of 
the time of peril and war in the reign of Jehoshaphat and 
against that in the reign of Hezekiah. 33) is reciprocal: to 
appoint themselves a place of meeting, and meet together there. 
12Y, asin Judg. xi. 29, 2 Kings viii. 21, of crossing the fron- 
tier and invasion (Hitzig), not of perishing and destruction, as 
in xxxvil. 36, Nah. i. 12 (De Wette); for 1y1) requires further 
progress, and the declaration respecting their sudden downfall 
does not follow till later on. The allies encamped in the desert 
of Tekoa, about three hours distant from Jerusalem. The 
extensive view at that point extends even to Jerusalem: as soon 
as they saw it they were amazed, z.e. the seeing and astonish- 
ment, panic and confused flight, occurred all together; there 
went forth upon them from the Holy City, because Elohim 
dwells therein, a ON navi (1 Sam. xiv. 15), or as we should 
say, a panic or a panic-striking terror. Concerning }2 as ex- 
pressive of simultaneousness, vid. on Hab. iii. 10. “WND in the 
correlative protasis is omitted, as in Hos. xi. 2, and frequently ; 
cf, on Isa. lv. 9. Trembling seized upon them there (O¥, as in 
xiv. 5), pangs as of a woman in travail. In ver. 8, the descrip- 
tion passes over emotionally into the form of address. Tt 
moulds itself according to the remembrance of a recent event 


* LXX.: éy raig Bapeot» ebric, on which Gregory of Nyssa remarks 
(Opera, Eu. Paris, t. i. p. 333): Bape Atyes tos ray olvodoperpearuy epi 
pars Ey TETPLYOVY TH OXNLUTE 
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of the poet’s own time, viz. the destruction of the merchant 
fleet fitted ont by Jehoshaphat in conjunction with Ahaziah, 
king of Israel (1 Kings xxii. 49, 2 Chron. xx. 36 sq.). The 
general meaning of ver. 8 is, that God’s omnipotence is irre- 
sistible. Concerning the “wind of the east quarter,” which 
here, as in Ezek. xxvii. 26, causes shipwreck, vid. on Job 
xxvil. 21. The “ships of Tarshish,” as is clear from the con- 
text both before and after, are not meant literally, but used as 
a figure of the worldly powers; Isaiah (ch. xxxiii.) also com- 
pares Assyria to a gallant ship. Thus, then, the church can 
say that in the case of Jerusalem it has, as an eye-witness, 
experienced that which it has hitherto only heard from the 
tradition of a past age (M81 and YoY as in Job xhii. 5), viz. 
that God holds it erect, establishes it, for ever. Hengstenberg 
observes here, “The Jerusalem that has been Jaid in ruins is 
not that which the psalmist means; it is only its outward form 
which it has put off” [/. its broken and deserted pupa]. It is 
true that, according to its inner and spiritual nature, Jerusalem 
continues its existence in the New Testament church; but it is 
not less true that its being trodden under foot for a season in 
the xaipol é@vav no more annuls the promise of God than 
Israel’s temporary rejection annuls Israel’s election. The 
Holy City does not fall without again rising up. 

Vers. 10-12. Now follows grateful praise to God, who 
hears prayer and executes justice, to the joy of His city and 
of His people. By 87 the poet refers back to the service 
held in the temple before the army set out, as narrated in 
2 Chron. ch. xx., to the prayers offered in the time of their 
impending danger, and to the remembrance of the favour 
hitherto shown towards Jerusalem, from which source they 
drew the comfort of hope for the present time. 154, to com- 
pare, to hold one thing over against another, in this instance 
by causing the history of the past to pass before one’s mind. 
To God’s mighty deeds of old is now added a new one. The 
Name of God, ze. the sum of His self-attestations hitherto, 
was the subject of the 17 in the temple, and more particu- 
larly of the Korahitic songs (2 Chron. xx. 19); and this name 
has gloriously verified itself by a new deed of righteousness. 
His fame extends even to the ends of the earth (2 Chron. xx. 
29). He has proved Himself to be One whose right hand is 
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full of righteousness, and who practises righteousness or justice 
where it is necessary. Let, then, the Holy City, let the 
country cities of Judah (Isa. xl. 9, cf. xvi. 2) rejoice. The 
whole inheritance of Israel was threatened. Now it is most 
gloriously delivered. 

Vers. 18-15. The call is addressed not to the enemies of 
Jerusalem—for it would be absurd to invite such to look round 
abont upon Jerusalem with joy and gladness—but to the people 
of Jerusalem itself. From the time of the going forth of the 
army to the arrival of the news of victory, they have remained 
behind the walls of the city in anxious expectation. Now they 
are to make the circuit of the city ("'4, still more definite than 
330, Josh. vi. 3) outside the walls, and examine them and see 
that its towers are all standing, its bulwark is intact, its palaces 
are resplendent as formerly. non, “upon its bulwark,” = 
mone (Zech. ix. 4), with softened sutfix as in Isa. xxiii. 17, xlv. 
6, and frequently; Ew. § 247, d. 353 (according to another 
reading, 2°D57) signifies, in .B. Baba kamma 810, to cut through 
(a vineyard in a part where there is no way leading through 
it); the signification “to take to pieces and examine, to con- 
template piece by piece,” has no support in the usage of the 
language, and the signification “to extol” (erhdhen,. Luther 
following Jewish tradition) rests upon a false deduction from 
the name 73DB. Louis de Dieu correctly renders it: Dvvidite 
palatia, h. e. obambulate inter palatia ejus, secando omnes pala- 
tiorum vias, quo omnia possitis commode intueri. They are to 
convince themselves by all possible means of the uninjured 
state of the Holy City, in order that they may be able to tell 
to posterity, that 7, such an one, such a marvellous helper as 
is now manifest to them, is Elohim our God. He will also in 
the future guide us... . Here the Psalm closes; for, although 
372 is wont to be construed with >Y in the signification dyeww émt 
(xxiii. 2, Isa. xlix. 10), still “at death” [Zit. dying], i.e. when it 
comes to dying (Hengstenberg), or “even unto (-¥ as in ver. 
11, xix. 7) death” [t. dying] (Hupfeld), forms no suitable 
close to this thorouglily national song, having reference to a 
people of whom the son of Sirach says (ch. xxxvii. 25): Sw 
avdpos év aptOn@ nuepov Kal at hpépar Tod Iopair dvaptOunror. 
The rendering of Mendelssohn, Stier, and others, “ over death,” 
t.c. beyond death (Syriac), would be better; more accurately : 
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beyond dying = destruction (Bunsen, Bibelwerk, Th. i. S. clxi.). 
But the expression does not admit of this extension, and 
the thought comes upon one unexpectedly and as a surprise 
in this Psalm belonging to the time before the Exile. The 
Jerusalem Talmud, Megilla, ch. ii. (fol. 73, col. b, ed. Venet.), 
presents a choice of the following interpretations: (1) mney = 
mv"2y2, in youthfulness, adopting which, but somewhat dif- 
ferently applied, the Targum renders, “in the days of youth ;” 
(2) mnby pox, like virgins, with which Luther's rendering 
coincides: like youth (wie die Jugent); (3) according to the 
reading nidey, which the LXX. also reproduces: in this and 
the future world, noting at the same time that Akilas (Aquila) 
translates the word by a@avacia: “in a world where there is 
no death.” But in connection with this last rendering one 
would rather expect to find mn7>x (Prov. xii. 28) instead of 
mipnby, niney, however, as equivalent to aidves is Mishnic, not 
Biblical; and a Hebrew word mia?y (mY) in the sense of the 
Aramaic maorgy cannot be justified elsewhere. We see from 
the wavering of the Mss., some of which give nio7Py, and others 
moey, and from the wavering of expositors, what little success 
is likely to follow any attempt to gain for nvo~Sy, as a substan- 
tial part of the Psalm, any sense that is secure and in accord- 
ance both with the genius of the language and with the context. 
Probably it is a marginal note of the melody, an abbreviation 
for 122 Moy, ix. 1. And either this note, as in Hab. iii. 19 
mi3°493 nyipo, stands in an exceptional manner at the end 
instead of the beginning (Hitzig, Reggio), or it belongs to the 
nyin> of the following Psalm, and is to be inserted there 
(Bottcher, De inferis, § 371). If, however, nvo-by does not 
belong to the Psalm itself, then it must be assumed that the 
proper closing words are lost. ‘The original close was probably 
more full-toned, and somewhat like Isa. xxxili. 22. 
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OF THE VANITY OF EARTHLY PROSPERITY AND GOOD: 
A DIDACTIC POEM. 


2 HEAR ye this, all ye peoples 
Observe, all ye inhabitants of the world, 
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Both low and high, 

Rich and poor togethier ! 

My mouth shall utter wisdom, 

And the meditation of my heart is understanding. 

I will incline mine ear to the maxim, 

I will disclose my riddle with the accompaniment of the 
cithern. 


Wherefore should I fear in the days of misfortune, 
When the evil-doing of my supplanters encompasseth me, 
Who trust in their wealth 

And boast themselves in the abundance of their riches ? 
A man is not able by any means to redeem his brother, 
Nor can he give to God a ransom for him, 

(Too costly is the redemption of their soul, 

And he must give it up for ever) ; 

That he should live continually, 

[And] not see the grave. 

No indeed, he must see, that wise men the, 

Likewise the fool and the stupid man perish, 

And leave to others their wealth. 

Their thought is that their houses are for ever, 

Their dwellings from generation to generation ; 

They proclaim their names over lands. 

But man in pomp hath no abiding, 

fle is like to the beasts that are destroyed. 


This is the lot of those who are full of self-confidence, 

And who following them yield assent to their mouth. (Sela.) 

Like sheep gathered to Hades death doth shepherd them, 

And the upright shall triumph over them on that morning, 

Whereas their form, falling a prey to the devouring of 
Hades, becomes habitationless. 

Yet Elohim will redeem my soul from the power of 
Hades, 

For He will take me up. (Sela.) 

Be not thou afraid, when a man becometh rich, 

When the glory of his house is increased. 

For when he dieth he shall take nothing away with him, 

iis glory doth not go down after him. 
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19 Though a man blesseth his son] during his life— 
And they praise thee that thou dost enjoy thyself-— 
20 It shall come to the generation of his fathers: 
In eternity they shall never see the light. 
21 Man in pomp, and yet having no understanding, 
Is like to the beasts that are destroyed. 


To the pair of Psalms xlvii. and xlviii. is appended Ps. 
xlix., which likewise begins with an appealing “all ye peoples ;” 
in other respects, being a didactic song, it has nothing in 
common with the national and historical Psalms, xlvi—xlviii. 
The poet here steps forward as a preacher in the midst of men. 
His theme is the transitoriness of the prosperity of the ungodly, 
and, on the other hand, the hope of the upright which rests on 
God. Accordingly the Psalm falls into the following divisions : 
an introduction, vers. 2-5, which by its very promissory tone 
reminds one of the speeches of Elihu in the Book of Job, and 
the two parts of the sermon following thereupon, vers. 6-13, 
14~21, which are marked out by a refrain, in which there is 
only a slight variation of expression. In its dogmatic character 
it harmonizes with the Psalms of the time of David, and by 
its antique and bold form takes rank with such Psalms as Ps. 
xvii. by David and Ixxui. by Asaph. Since also in the didactic 
Psalms of David and Asaph we meet with a style differing 
from that of their other Psalms, and, where the doings of the 
ungodly are severely rebuked, we find a harsher and more 
concise mode of expression and a duller, heavier tone, there is 
nothing at variance with the assumption that Ps. xhx. was 
composed by the writer of Ps. xlii—xlin. and Ixxxiv.; and 
more especially since David has composed Psalms of a kindred 
character (xxxix. and lxii.) in the time of the persecution by 
Absalom. Nothing, however, is involved in this unity of the 
author. 


Vers. 2-5. Introduction. Very similarly do the elder (in 
the reign of Jehoshaphat) and the younger Micha (Micah) 
introduce their prophecies (1 Kings xxii. 28, Mic. 1. 2), and 
Elihu in the Book of Job his didactic discourses (ch. xxxiv. 2, 
ef, xxxiii. 2). It is an universal theme which the poet intends 
to take up, hence he calls upon all peoples and all the inhabi- 
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tants of the 399, Such is the word first of all for this temporal 
life, which glides by unnoticed, then for the present transitory 
world itself (vid. on xvii. 14). It is his intention to declare to 
the rich the utter nothingness or vanity of their false ground 
of hope, and to the poor the superiority of their true ground of 
hope; hence he wishes to have as hearers both D538 %23, children 
of the common people, who are men and have otherwise nothing 
distinctive about them, and %x723, children of men, ?.e. of 
rank and distinction (vid. on iv. 3)—rich and poor, as he adds 
to make his meaning more clear. For his mouth will, or shall, 
utter niv2n, not: all sorts of wise teachings, but: weighty 
wisdom. Just in like manner i234 signifies profound insight 
or understanding; cf. plurals like nix3, Isa. xxvii. 11, nynwr, 
Ps, xlii. 12 and frequently, nivv, Jer. xxii. 21. The parallel 
word Min3A in the passage before us, and the plural predicate 
in Prov. xxiv. 7, show that nivon, here and in Prov. i. 20, 1x. 1, 
cf. xiv. 1, is not to be regarded, with Hitzig, Olshausen, and 
others, as another form of the singular M123. Side by side 
with the speaking of the mouth stands a2 man (with an un- 
changeable Kametz before the tone-syllable, Ew. § 166, c): the 
meditation (LX -X. pedrérn) of the heart, and in accordance 
therewith the well-thought-out discourse. What he intends to 
discourse is, however, not the creation of his own brain, but 
what he has received. A 9, a saying embodying the wisdom 
of practical life, as God teaches men it, presents itself to his 
mind demanding to be heard; and to this he inclines his ear in 
order that, from being a diligent scholar of the wisdom from 
above, he may become a useful teacher of men, inasmuch as 
he opens up, 2.e. unravels, the divine Afashal, which in the 
depth and fulness of its contents is a 17M, i.e. an involved 
riddle (from 7h, cogn. 38, PY), and plays the cithern thereby 
(1 of the accompaniment). The opening of the riddle does not 
consist in the solving of it, but in the setting of it forth. MmN8, 
to open = to propound, deliver [of a discourse], comes from 
the phrase YEN ANB, Prov. xxxi. 26; cf. cxix. 130, where 
nnB, an opening, is equivalent to an unlocking, a revelation, 
Vers. 6-13. First division of the sermon. Those who 
have to endure suffering from rich sinners have no need to 
fear, for the might and splendour of their oppressors is hasten- 
ing towards destruction. 7 ‘)* are days in which one experi- 
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ences evil, as in xciv. 13, cf. Amos vi. 3. The genitive yn is 
continued in ver. 66 in a clause that is subordinate to the ‘2 
of ver. Ga (cf. 1 Sam. xxv. 15, Job xxix. 2, Ps. xc. 15). The 
poet calls his crafty and malicious foes ‘22¥. There is no 
necessity for reading ‘2?Y as Bottcher does, since without doubt 
a participial noun APY, supplantator, can be formed from Py, 
supplantare; and although in its branchings out it coincides 
with 3PY, planta, its meaning is made secure by the connection. 
To render the passage: “‘ when wickedness surrounds me about 
my heels,” whether with or without changing jiY into fy (Hup- 
feld, von Ortenberg), is proved on all sides to be inadmissible : 
it ought to have been WY instead of }'¥; but even then it would 
still be an awkward expression, “to surround any one’s heels,” * 
and the O7030, which follows, would be unconnected with 
ness to the description, and is then continued quite regularly 
in ver. 7b by the finite verb. Up to this point all is clear 
enough; but now the difficulties accumulate. One naturally 
expects the thought, that the rich man is not able to redeem 
himself from death. Instead of this it is said, that no man is able 
to redeem another from death. Ewald, Bottcher, and others, 
therefore, take NN, as in Ezek. xviii. 10, xxi. 20 (vid. Hitzig), 
to be a careless form of writing for JS, and change 35° into 
the reflexive 775°; but the thought that is sought thus to be 
brought out is only then arrived at with great difficulty: the 
words ought to be ivB2 TIE ND WN yx. The words as they 
stand assert: a brother (MN, as a prominently placed object, 
with Rebia magnum, = V8, cf. Ezek. v. 10, xviii. 18, Mic. vii. 
6, Mal. i. 6) can a man by no means redeem, «.e. men cannot 
redeem one another. Hengstenberg and Hitzig find the 
thought that is to be expected in ver. 8b: the-rich nngodly 
man can with all his riches not even redeem another (NS), 
much less then can he redeem himself, offer a 12 for himself. 


* This might be avoided if it were possible for ‘apy }iy to mean “the 


sin that follows my heels, that follows me at the heels;” but apart from 
wy being unsuitable with this interpretation, an impossible meaning is 
thereby extorted from the genitive construction. This, however, is per- 
haps what is meant by the expression of the LXX., 4 dvomice tis wrepvug 
ov, 80 muck spoken of in the Greek Church down to the present day. 


~ 
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But if the poet meant to be so understood, he must have 
written Nr) and Wp) 783, Vers. 8a and 8d bear no appearance 
of referring to different persons; the second clause is, on the 
contrary, the necessary supplement of the first: Among men 
certainly it is possible under some circumstances for one who 
is delivered over to death to be freed by money, but no 752 
(=) }15, Ex. xxi. 30 and frequently) can be given to God 
( DYION?). 

All idea of the thought one would most naturally look for 
must therefore be given up, so far as it can be made clear why 
the poet has given no direct expression to it. And this can be 
done. The thought of a man’s redeeming himself is far from 
the poet’s mind; and the contrast which he has before his 
mind is this: no man can redeem another, Elohim only can 
redeem man. That one of his fellow-men cannot redeem a 
man, is expressed as strongly as possible by the words M75-ND 
mim’; the negative in other instances stands after the intensive 
infinitive, but here, as in Gen. iii. 4, Amos ix. 8, Isa. xxviii. 
28, before it. By an easy flight of irony, ver. 9 says that the 
Avtpaov which is required to be paid for the souls of imen is too 
precious, 2.¢. exorbitant, or such as cannot be found, and that 
ne (whoever might wish to lay it down) lets it alone (is obliged 
to let it alone) for ever. Thus much is clear enough, so far 
as the language is concerned ei according to the consec. 
temp. = 21), and, althongh somewhat fully expressed, is per- 
fectly in accordance with the connection. But how is ver. 10 
attached to what precedes? Hengstenberg renders it, “he 
must for ever give it up, that he should live continually and 
not see the grave.” But according to the syntax, i cannot be 
attached to om, but only to the futures in ver. 8, ranking 
with which the voluntative ‘Mm, e¢ vivat, is equivalent to the 
cousequential ué vivat (Ew. § 347, a). Thus, therefore, nothing 
remains but to take ver. 9 (which von Ortenberg expunves as 
a gloss npon ver. 8) as a parenthesis; the principal clause 
affirms that no man can give to God a ransom that shall pro. 
tect another against death, so that this other should still con- 
tinue (Tip) to live, and that without end (A¥32), without seeine 
the grave, z.e. without being obliged to go down into the grave. 
The *D in ver. 11 is now confirmatory of what is denied by its 
opposite ; it is, therefore, according to the sense, imo (chet Kings 
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xxl. 15): ... that he may not see the grave—no index, 
without being able to interpose and alter it, he must see how 
all men, without distinction, succumb to death. Designedly 
the word used of the death of wise men is nv, and of the death 
of the fool and the stupid man, 728. Kurtz renders: “ together 
with the fool and the slow of understanding ;” but 77 as a pro- 
position cannot be supported ; moreover, 32!¥) would then have 
“the wise” as its subject, which is surely not the intention of 
the poet. Everything without distinction, and in mingled con- 
fusion, falls a prey to death; the rich man must see it, and yet 
he is at the same time possessed by the foolish delusion that 
he, with his wealth, is immortal. The reading 073? (LXX., 
Targ., Syr.), preferred by Ewald, and the conjecture 272), 
adopted by Olshausen and Riehm, give a thought that is not 
altogether contrary to the connection, viz. the narrow grave is 
the eternal habitation of those who called broad lands their 
own; but this thought appears here, in view of ver. 12c, too 
early. 2172 denotes the inward part, or that which is within, 
described according to that which encircles or contains it: 
that which is within them is, “their houses (pronounce batiémo) 
are for ever” (Hengstenberg, Hitzig); i.e. the contents of their 
inward part is the self-delusion that their. houses are everlast- 
ing, and their habitations so durable that one generation after 
another will pass over them; cf. the similar style of expression 
in x. 46, Esth. v. 7. Hitzig further renders: men celebrate 
their names in the lands; O¥2 87, to call with a name = 
solemnly to proclaim it, to mention any one’s name with 
honour (Isa. xliv. 5). But it is unlikely that the subject of 
wIP should now again be any other than the rich men them- 
selves; and NidiN oy for yasn-p32 or NI¥IN3 is contrary to the 
usage of the language. ‘278 is the earth as tillage, MOTs 
(only in this passage) in this connection, fields, estates, lands ; 
the proclaiming of names is, according to 2 Sam. xu. 28, 1 
Kings viii. 43, Amos ix. 12, equivalent to the calling of the 
lands or estates after their (the possessors’) names (Bottcher, 
Hupfeld, Kurtz). The idea of the rich is, their houses and 
dwelling-places (and they themselves who have grown up to- 
gether with them) are of eternal duration; accordingly they 
solemnly give their own names to their lands, as being the 
names of immortals. But, adds the poet, man ?*3, in the 
VOL, II. & 
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pomp of his riches and outward show, abideth not (non per 
noctat = non permanet). p'3 is the complement of the subject, 
although it logically (cf. xxv. 13) also belongs to [7) ?3. 
Béttcher has shown the impropriety of reading P37 ?2 here 
according to ver. 21. There are other instances also of refrains 
that are not exact repetitions ; and this correction 18 moreover 
at once overthrown by the fact that 52 will not suit p2°, it would 
stamp each man of rank, as such, as one deficient in intelli 
gence. On the other hand, this emotional negative Sn is ad- 
mirably suitable to “Sy: no indeed, he has no abiding. He is 
compared (2%) like the New Testament ao1wOn), of like kind 
and lot, to cattle (2 asin Job xxx. 19). 4973 is an attributive 
clause to nionaD: like heads of cattle which are cut off or 
destroyed. The verb is so chosen that it is appropriate at the 
same time to men who are likened to the beasts (Hos. x. 7, 15, 
Obad. ver. 5, Isa. vi. 5). 

Vers. 14-21. Second part of the discourse, of equal com- 
pass with the first. Those who are thought to be immortal 
are laid low in Hades; whilst, on the other hand, those who 
cleave to God can hope to be redeemed by Him out of Hades. 
Olshansen complains on this passage that the expression is 
abrupt, rugged, and in part altogether obscnre. The fault, 
however, lies not, as he thinks, in a serious corruption of the 
text, but in the style, designedly adopted, of Psalms like this of 
a gloomy turn. 8377 7} refers back to ver. 13, which is the 
proper mashal of the Psalm: this is their way or walk (77 
as in xxxvi. 5, cf. Hag. i. 5). Close upon this follows ine 2D2 
(their way), of those (cf. Ixix. 4) who possess self-confidence ; 
703 signifies confidence both in a good and bad sense, self- 
confidence, impudence, and even (Hccles. vii. 25) in general, 
folly. The attributive clause is continued in ver. 148: and of 
those who after them (¢.e. when they have spoken, as Hitzig 
takes it), or in a more universal sense: after or behind them 
(2.e. treading in their footsteps), have pleasure in their month, 
ae. their haughty, insolent, rash words (cf. Judg. ix. 38). If 
the meaning were “and after them go those who,” ete., then 
one would expect to find a verb in connection with BI nN (cf, 
Job xxi. 33). As a collateral detinition, “after them = after 
their death,” it would, however, without any reason, exclude 
the idea of the assent given by their cotemporaries, It jg 
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therefore to be explained according to Job xxix. 22, or more 
universally according to Deut. xii. 30. It may seem remark- 
able that the music here strikes in forte; but music can on its 
part, in mournfully shmill tones, also bewail the folly of the 
world. 

Ver. 15, so full of eschatological meaning, now describes 
what becomes of the departed. The subject of AY (as in Ixxiil. 
9, where it is Milra, for 3N) is not, as perhaps in the case of 
atvraitovow, Luke xii. 20, higher powers that are not named; 
but mw (here nv), as in iii. 7, Hos. vi. 11, Isa. xxii. 7, is used 
in a semi-passive sense: like a herd of sheep they lay them- 
selves down or they are made to lie down PINv? (thus it is 
pointed by Ben-Asher; whereas Ben-Naphtali points ined, 
with a silent Shebé), to Hades = down into Hades (cf. ]xxxviii. 
7), so that they are shut up in it like sheep in their fold. And 
who is the sheplierd there who rules these sheep with his rod ? 
oy? no. Not the good Shepherd (xxiii. 1), whose pasture is 
the land of the living, but Death, into whose power they have 
fallen irrecoverably, shall pasture them. Death is personified, 
as in Job xviii. 14, as the king of terrors. The modus consecu- 
tivus, 141, now expresses the fact that will be realized in the 
future, which is the reverse side of that other fact. After the 
night of afiliction has swiftly passed away, there breaks forth, 
for the upright, a morning; and in this morning they find 
themselves to be lords over these their oppressors, like con- 
querors, who put their feet upon the necks of the vanquished 
(the LXX. well renders it by xataxupsedoovow). Thus shall 
it be with the upright, whilst the rich at their feet beneath, in 
the ground, are utterly destroyed. "p32 has Rebia magnum, 
ow has Asla-Legarme ; accordingly the former word does not 
belong to what follows (in the morning, then vanishes . . .), 
but to what precedes. “W¥ or V¥ (as in Isa. xlv. 16) signifies a 


form or image, just as THY (3.0) is generally used; properly, 


that which is pressed in or pressed out, ¢.e. primarily something 
moulded or fashioned by the pressure of the hand (as in the 
case of the potter, 13") or by means of some instrument that 
impresses and cuts the material. Here the word is used to 
denote materiality or corporeity, including the whole outward 
appearance (pavtacia, Acts xxv. 23). The {5 which refers to 
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this, shows that DW is not a contraction of DONS) (vid. on 
xxvii. 5). Their materiality, their whole outward form he- 
longing to this present state of being, becomes (falls away) 
dinw niba>, The Lamed is used in the same way as in "y2? es 
Isa. vi. 13; and SiNw is subject, like, e.g., the noun that follows 
the infinitive in Ixviii. 19, Job xxxiv. 22. The same idea 1s 
obtained if it is rendered: and their form Hades is ready to 
consume (consumturus est); but the order of the words, though 
not making this rendering impossible (cf. xxxii. 9, so far as 
wy there means “its cheek”), is, however, less favourable to 
it (cf. Prov. xix. 8, Esth. ii. 11). m?2 was the most appro- 
priate word for the slow, but sure and entire, consuming away 
(Job xiii. 28) of the dead body which is gnawed or destroyed 
in the grave, this gate of the lower world. To this is added 
Sy) pate) as a negative definition of the effect: so that there no 
longer remains to it, ie. to the pompous external nature of the 
ungodly, any dwelling-place, and in general any place what- 
ever; for whatever they had in and about themselves is de- 
stroyed, so that they wander to and fro as bare shadows in the 
dreary waste of Hades. To them, who thought to have built 
houses for eternity and called great districts of country after 
their own names, there remains no longer any 23 of this cor- 
poreal nature, inasmuch as Hades gradually and surely destroys 
it; it is for ever freed from its solid and dazzling shell, it wastes 
away lonesome in the grave, it perishes leaving no trace behind. 
Hupfeld’s interpretation is substantially the same, and that of 
Jerome even is similar: e¢ figura eorum conteretur in infero 
post habitaculum suum; and Symmachus: 76 8€ xpatepov abtav 
Marawwcel dons a7d THs oikyncews THy évtiwov adTav. 

Other expositors, it is true, solve the riddle of the half-verse 
in a totally different way. Mendelssohn refers DUY to the 
upright: whose being lasts longer than the grave (survives it), 
hence it cannot be a habitation (eternal dwelling) to it; and 
adds, 7 the poet could not speak more clearly of the resurrec- 
tion (immortality).” * A modern Jewish Christian, Isr, Pick, 
looked upon in Jerusalem as dead, sees here a prediction of 
the breaking through of the realm of the dead by the risen 


* In the fragments of a commentary to his translation of Psalme ae 
tributed by David Friedlander ; 
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One: “ Their Rock is there, to break through the realm of the 
dead, that it may no longer serve Him as an abode.”* Von 
Hofmann’s interpretation (last of all in his Schriftbewets ii. 2, 
499, 2d edition) lays claim to a more detailed consideration, 
because it has been sought to maintain it against all objections. 
By the morning he understands the end of the state or condition 
of death both of the righteous and of the ungodly. “In the 
state of death have they both alike found themselves: but now 
tlle dominion of death is at an end, and the dominion of the 
righteous begins.” But those who have, according to ver. 15, 
died are only the ungodly, not the righteous as well. Hofmann 
then goes on to explain: their bodily form succumbs to the 
destruction of the lower world, so that it no longer has any 
abode; which is said to convey the thought, that the ungodly, 
“by means of the destruction of the lower world, to which 
their corporeal nature in common with themselves becomes 
subject, lose its last gloomy abode, but thereby lose their cor- 
poreal nature itself, which has now no longer any continuance :” 
“their existence becomes henceforth one absolutely devoid of 
possessions and of space, [the exact opposite of the time when 
they possessed houses built for eternity, and broad tracts of 
country bore their name.”| But even according to the teach- 
ing of the Old Testament concerning the last things, in the 
period after the Exile, the resurrection includes the righteous 
and the unrighteous (Dan. xii. 2); and according to the teach- 
ing of the New Testament, the damned, after Death and Hades 
are cast into the lake of fire, receive another S21, viz. Gehenna, 
which stands in just the same relation to Hades as the trans- 
formed world does to the old heavens and the old earth. The 
thought discovered in ver. 15, therefore, will not bear being put 
to the proof. There is, however, this further consideration, 
that nothing whatever is known in any other part of the Old 
Testament of such a destruction of Shedl; and nia found in 
the Psalm before us would be a most inappropriate word to 
express it, instead of which it ought to have been nib2? ; for the 
ficurative language in cii. 27, Isa. li. 6, is worthless as a justi- 
fication of this word, which signifies a gradual wearing out and 


* In au fugitive paper of the so-called Amen Congregation, which now 
unhappily exists no longer, in Miinchen-Gladbach. 
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using up or consuming, and must not, in opposition to the 
usage of the language, be explained according to 2a and *73. 
For this reason we refrain from making this passage a locus 
classicus in favour of an eschatological conception which cannot 
be supported by any other passage in the Old Testament. — On 
the other side, however, the meaning of 73? is limited if it be 
understood only of the morning which dawns upon the righteous 
one after the night of affliction, as Kurtz does. What 1s, in 
fact, meant is a morning which not merely for individuals, but 
for all the upright, will be the end of oppression and the dawn. 
of dominion: the ungodly are totally destroyed, and they (the 
upright) now triumph above their graves. In these words is 
expressed, in the manner of the Old Testament, the end of all 
time. Even according to Old Testament conception human 
history closes with the victory of good over evil. So far ver, 
15 is really a “riddle” of the last great day; expressed in New 
Testament language, of the resurrection morn, on which of &y.ot 
Tov Kocpov Kpivodor (1 Cor. vi. 2). 

With JS, in ver. 16 (used here adversatively, as e.g. in Job 
xii. 15, and as {28 is more frequently used), the poet contrasts 
the totally different lot that awaits him with the lot of the rich 
who are satisfied in themselves and unmindful of God. 8 be- 
longs logically to *t'b2, but (as is moreover frequently the case 
with 2, D3, and 4) is, notwithstanding this relation to a follow- 
ing member of the sentence, placed at the head of the sentence: 
yet Elohim will redeem my soul out of the hand of Sheédl 
(ixxxix. 49, Hos. xiii. 14). In what sense the poet means this 
redemption to be understood is shown by the allusion to the 
history of Enoch (Gen. v. 24) contained in ‘Np’ ">. Béttcher 
shrewdly remarks, that this line of the verse is all the more 
expressive by reason of its relative shortness. Its meaninc 
cannot be: He will take me under His protection; for npe ‘lees 
not mean this. The trne parallels are ]xxiii, 24, Gen. v. 24. 
Lhe removals of Enoch and Elijah were, as it were, finger- 
posts which pointed forward beyond the cheerless idea they 
possessed of the way of all men, into the depth of Hades, 
Glancing at these, the poet, who here speaks in the name of 
all upright sufferers, gives expression to the hope, that God 
will wrest him out of the power of Shed] and take him to 
Himself. It is a hope tliat possesses no direct word of God 
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upon which it could rest; it isnot until later on that it receives 
the support of divine promise, and is for the present only a 
“bold flight” of faith. Nor can we, for this very reason, 
attempt to define in what way the poet conceived of this re- 
demption and this taking to Himself. In this matter he 
himself has no fully developed knowledge; the substance of 
his hope is only a dim inkling of what may be. This dimness 
that is only gradually lighted up, which lies over the last things 
in the Old Testament, is the result of a divine plan of educa- 
tion, in accordance with which the hope of eternal life was 
gradnally to mature, and to be born as it were out of this 
wrestling faith itself. This faith is expressed in ver. 16; and 
the music accompanies lis confidence in cheerful and rejoicing 
strals, 

After this, in vers. 17 sqq., there is a return from the lyric 
strain to the gnomic aud didactic. It must not, with Mendels- 
sohn, be rendered: let it (my soul) not be afraid; but, since 
the psalmist begins after the manner of a discourse: fear thou 
not. The increasing i233, i.e. might, abundance, and outward 
show (all these combined, from 723, grave esse), of the prosper- 
ous oppressor is not to make the saint afraid: he must after all 
che, and cannot take hence with him 250, the all = anything 
whatever (cf. 232, for anything whatever, Jer. xiii. 7). °3, ver. 
17, like édv, puts a supposable case; ‘2, ver. 18, 1s confirma- 
tory; and ‘3, ver. 19u, is concessive, in the sense of °57O3, 
according to Ew. § 362, d: even though he blessed his soul 
during his life, i.e. called it fortunate, and flattered it by 
cherished voluptuousness (cf. Deut. xxix. 18, W523 973N7, aud 
the soliloquy of the rich man in Luke xi. 19), and though they 
praise thee, O rich man, because thou dost enjoy thyself (Luke 
xvi, 25), wishing themselves equally fortunate, still it (the soul 
of such an one) will be obliged to come or pass YIN WITT 
There is no necessity for taking the noun 7i5 here in the rare 
signification dwelling (Arabic ddr, synonym of menzil), and it 
appears the most natural way to supply iW) as the subject to 
sian (Hofmann, Kurtz, and others), seeing that one would ex- 
pect to find 7'Ni48 in the case of sian being a form of address. 
And there is then no need, in order to support the synallage, 
which is at any rate inelegant, to suppose that the suffix '— 
takes its rise froin the formula YNSNON (719332) Nia, and is, in 
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spite of the nnsuitable grammatical connection, retained, just 
as TN. and D3, without regard to the suffixes, signify “ toge- 
ther” and “all together” (Béttcher), Certainly the poet 
delights in difficulties of style, of which quite sufficient remain 
to him without adding this to the list. It is also not clear 
whether ver. 205 is intended to be taken as a relative clause 
intimately attached to 1138, or as an independent clause. The 
latter is admissible, and therefore to be preferred: there are 
the prond rich men together with their fathers buried in dark- 
ness for ever, without ever again seeing the light of a life 
which is not a mere shadowy life. 

The didactic discourse now closes with the same proverb as 
the first part, ver. 13. But instead of porrnz the expression 
here used is }*2° NO), which is co-ordinate with 7P*2 as a second 
attributive definition of the subject (Ew. § 351, 6): a man in 
glory and who has no understanding, viz. does not distinguish 
between that which is perishable and that which is imperish- 
able, between time and eternity. The proverb is here more 
precisely expressed. The gloomy prospect of the future does 
not belong to the mch man as snch, but to the worldly and 
carnally minded rich man. 
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DIVINE DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE TRUE SACRIFICE 
AND WORSHIP. 


1 EL ELOHIM JAHVE speaketh, 
And summoneth the earth from the rising of the sun to its 
going down. 
2 Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, Elohim shineth, 
3 Our God will come and shall not keep silence ; 
Fire devonreth before Him, 
And round about Him it is very tempestuons., 


4 He calleth to the heavens above 
And te the earth to come to judge His people. 
5 “Gather My saints together unto Me, 
Who make a covenant with Me over sacrifice !?’— 
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6 And the heavens proclaim His righteousness, 
For Elohim purposeth to sit in judgment. (Selu.) 


7 Hear, then, My people, and I will speak; 
O Israel, and I will testify to thee— 
Elohim, thy God am I. 
8 Not for thy sacrifices do I reprove thee, 
And thy burnt-offerings are continually before Me. 
9 I have no need to take bullocks out of thy house, 
Nor he-goats out of thy folds. 
10 For Mine is every beast of the forest, 
The cattle upon a thonsand hills. 
11 I know every bird of the mountains, 
And that which moveth on the meadows is with Me. 
12 If I were hungry I would not tell thee, 
For Mine is the world and its fulness. 
13 Should I eat the flesh of bulls ? 
And the blood of he-goats should I drink? 
14 Offer unto God thanksgiving, 
And pay to the Most High thy vows. 
15 And call upon Me in the day of tronble— 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt honour Me. 


16 But to the evil-doer Elohim saith: 
How dost thou dare to tell My statutes, 
And that thou takest My covenant into thy mouth; 
17 Whereas thou nevertheless hatest instruction, 
And castest My words behind thee?! 
18 When thou seest a thief, thou takest pleasure in him, 
And with adulterers dost thou make thyself familiar. 
19 Thou lettest thy month loose to wickeduess, 
And thy tongue frameth deceit. 
20 Thou sittest and slanderest thy brother, 
Upon thy mother’s son thou bringest reproach. 
These things doest thou, and, because I keep silence, 
Thou thinkest I am exactly like thee— 
I will show thee and set it before thine eyes. 


Z 


— 


22 Consider, now, this, ye who forget God, 
Lest J tear in pieces and there be none to rescue. 
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23 Whoso offereth thanksgiving, honoureth Me traly, 
And prepareth a way, in which I may show him the salva- 
tion of Elohim. 


With the preceding Psalm the series of the Korahitic 
Elohim-Psalms of the primary collection (Ps. i_lxxii.) closes. 
There are, reckoning Ps. xlii. and xliii. as one Psalm, seven of 
them (Ps. xlii-xlix.). They form the principal group of the 
Korahitic Psalms, to which the third book furnishes a supple- 
ment, bearing in part an Elohimic (Ps. Ixxxiv.) and in part a 
Jehovic impress (Ps. Ixxxv., lxxxvil., Ixxxviil.). The Asaphic 
Psalms, on the contrary, belong exclusively to the Elohimic 
style of Psalms, but do not, however, all stand together: the 
principal group of them is to be found in the third book (Ps. 
Ixxili-lxxxii.), and the primary collection contains only one 
of them, viz. Ps. ]., which is here placed immediately after Ps. 
xlix. on account of several points of mutual relationship, and 
more especially because the prominent Hear then, Aly people 
(1. 7), is in accord with the beginning of Ps. xlix., Hear, all ye 
peoples. 

According to 1 Chron, xxiil. 2-5, the whole of the thirty- 
eight thousand Levites were divided by David into four 
divisions (24,000 + 6000 + 4000 + 4000). To the fourth 
division (4000) was assigned the music belonging to divine 
worship. Out of this division, however, a select company of 
two hundred and eighty-eight singers was further singled out, 
and divided into twenty-four classes. These last were placed 
under three leaders or precentors (Sangmeister), viz. fourteen 
classes under Heman the Kehathite and his fourteen sons; 
four classes under Asaph the Gersonite and his four sons; 
and six classes under Ethan (Jeduthun) and his six sons 
(1 Chron. ch. xxv., cf. ch. xv. 17 sqq.). The instruments 
played by these three leaders, which they made use of on 
account of their clear, penetrating sound, were the cymbals 
(1 Chron. xv. 19). Also in 1 Chron. xvi. 9, where Asaph is 
described as the chief (t’N77) of the sacred music in the tent 
where the Ark was placed, he strikes the cymbals. That he 
was the chief, first leader, cannot be affirmed. The usual 
order of the names is “ Heman, Asaph, and Ethan.” The 
same order is also observed in the genealogies of the three in 
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1 Chron. vi. 16-32. Heman takes the prominent place, and 
at his right hand stands Asaph, and on his left Ethan. 

History bears witness to the fact that Asaph was also a 
Psalm-writer. For, according to 2 Chron. xxix. 30, Hezekiah 
brought “the words of David and of Asaph the seer” into use 
again In the service of the house of God. And in the Book 
of Nehemiah, ch. xii. 46, David and Asaph are placed side by 
side as DW WNT in the days of old in Israel. 

The twelve Psalms bearing the inscription FIND are all 
Elohimic. The name of God mm does not occur at all in two 
(Ixxvil., lxxxii.), and in the rest only once, or at the most twice. 
Side by side with py7bds, ‘48 and 8 are used as favourite names, 
and especial preference is also given to Hey, Of compounded 
names of God, m7 DON ON (only besides in Josh. xxii. 22) in 
the Psalter, and nina¥y OX in the Old Testament Scriptures 
generally (vid. Symbole, pp. 14-16), are exclusively peculiar to 
them. So far as concerns their contents, they are distinguished 
from the Korahitic Psalms by their prophetically judicial 
character. As in the prophets, God is frequeutly introduced 
as speaking; and we meet with detailed prophetical pictures 
of the appearing of God the Judge, together with somewhat 
long judicial addresses (Ps. ]., Ixxv., Ixxxii.). The appellation 
mth, which Asaph bears in 2 Chron. xxix. 30, accords with this ; 
notwithstanding the chronicler also applies the same epithet to 
both the other precentors. The ground of this, as with 83), 
which is used by the chronicler of the singing and playing of 
instruments in the service of the house of God, is to be found 
in the intimate connection between the sacred lyric and pro- 
phecy as a whole. The future visionary character of thie 
Asaphic Psalms has its reverse side in the historical past. We 
frequently meet with descriptive retrospective glances at facts 
of the primeval history (Ixxiv. 13-15, Ixxvil. 15 sqq., Ixxx. 9-12, 
Ixxxi. 5-8, Ixxxiii. 10-12), and Ps. Ixxviil. is entirely taken up 
with holding up the mirror of the ancieut history of the nation 
to the people of the present. If we read the twelve Psalms of 
Asaph in order one after the other, we shall, moreover, observe 
this striking characteristic, that mention is made of Joseph and 
the tribes descended from him more frequently than anywhere 
else (Ixxvii. 16, Ixxviii. 9, 67 sq., Ixxxi. 6, Ixxx. 2 sq.). Nor 
is:‘another feature less remarkable, viz. that the mutual rela~ 
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tionship of Jahve to Israel is set forth under the figure of the 
shepherd and his flock rather than any other (Ixxiv. 1, lxxvu. 
2 ixxvill, 52, -cte-ixxeixan.; Ixxixj 13, ixaxe 2): Moreover 
these Psalms delight in other respects to vary the designations 
for the people of God as much as possible. 

In Ps. }., IxxiiiIxxxill., we have before us a peculiar type 
of Psalms. The inscription HDND has, so to speak, deep-lying 
internal grounds in its support. But it does not follow from 
this inscription that all these Psalms were composed by the aged 
Asaph, who, as Ixxviii. 69 shows, lived until the early part of 
Solomon’s reiyn. The outward marks peculiar to Asaph were 
continued in his posterity even Into the period after the Exile. 
Tlistory mentions Asaphites under Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 
14), under Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix. 13), and among the exiles 
who returned (Ezra ii. 41, cf. 111. 10, one hundred and twenty- 
eight Asaphites; Neh. vii. 44, cf. xi. 22, a hundred and forty- 
eight of them). Since down to the period after the Exile even 
the cymbals (D‘RPYD) descended to them from their ancestor, 
the poetic talent and enthusiasm may also have been hereditary 
among them. The later “Psalms of Asaph,” whether com- 
posed by later Asaphites or some other person, are inscribed 
FON? because, by whomsoever, they are composed in the style 
of Asaph and after Asaphic models. Ps. 1., however, is an 
original Psalm of Asaph. 

After the manner of the prophets the twofold truth is here 
advanced, that God has no delight in animal sacrifice without 
the sacrifice of prayer in which the heart is engaged, and that 
the confession of His word without a life that accords with 
Ilis word isan abomination to Him. It is the very same funda- 
mental thonght which is expressed in xl. (-9, lxix. 31 sq., hi. 
18 sq., and underlies Ps. xxiv. (1-6) and xv.; they are all 
echoes of the grand utterance of Samuel (1 Sam. xv. 22), the 
father of the poetry of the Psalms. It cannot surprise one 
that stress is laid on this denunciation of a heartless service 
of works by so many voices during the Davidic age, The 
uothingness of the opus operatum is also later on the watch- 
word of the prophets in tines when religious observances, 
well ordered and in accordance with legal prescription, pre- 
dominate in Judah. Nor should it seem strange that Asaph 


the Levite, who was appointed to the sanctuary on Zion, ex- 
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presses himself thus; for Jeremiah was also a Levite and even 
a priest (cohen), and yet no one has spoken a bolder, and more 
cutting word against the outward and formal service of sacrifice 
than he (Jer, vii. 22 sq.). Both these objections being removed, 
there is nothing else that stands in the way of our ascribing 
this Psalm to Asaph himself. This is favoured by echoes of 
the Psalm in the prophets (cf. ver. 2 with Lam. ii. 15, and the 
verse-ending ver. 8, xxxvili. 18, with Isa. xlix. 16), and there 
is nothing opposed to it in the form of the language. 


Vers. 1-3. The theophany. The names of God are heaped 
up in ver. 1 in order to vain a thoroughly full-toned exordium 
for the description of God as the Judge of the world. Hupfeld 
considers this heaping up cold and stiff; but it is exactly in 
accordance with the taste of the Elohimic style. The three 


tory after His own plan—this His peculiar proper-name is the 
third in the triad. Perfects alternate iu vers. 1-6 with futures, 
at one time the idea of that which is actually taking place, and 
at another of that which is future, predominating. Jahve sum- 
nions the earth to be a witness of the divine judgment upon 
the people of the covenant. The addition “from the rising of 
the sun to its going down,” shows that the poet means the eartl 
in respect of its inhabitants. He speaks, and because what He 
speaks is of universal significance He makes the earth in all 
its compass His audience. This summons precedes His self- 
manifestation. It is to be construed, with Aquila, the Syriac, 
Jerome, Tremellius, and Montanus, “out of Zion, the perfec- 
tion of beauty, Elohim shineth.” Zion, the perfect in beauty 
(cf. the dependent passage Lam. ii. 15, and 1 Macc. ii. 12, where 
the temple is called 7) xadnXovt judy), because the place of 
the presence of God the glorious One, is the bright spot whence 
the brightness of the divine manifestation spreads forth like the 
rising sun. In itself certainly it is not inappropriate, with the 
LXX., Vulgate, and Luther, to take ‘BIDIID as a designation 
of the manifestation of Elohim in His glory, which is the non 
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plus ultra of beauty, and consequently to be explained accord. 
ing to Ezek. xxviii. 12, cf. Ex. xxxiii. 19, and not according 
to Lam. ii. 15 (more particularly since Jeremiah so readily 
gives a new turn to the langnage of older writers). But, 
taking the fact into consideration that nowhere in Scripture Is 
beauty (*B’.) thus directly predicated of God, to whom peculiarly 
belongs a glory that transcends all beauty, we must follow the 
guidance of the accentuation, which marks ‘pr-55a0 by Mercha 
as in apposition with #¥ (cf. Psychol. 8. 49; tr. p. 60). The 
poet beholds the appearing of God, an appearing that resembles 
the rising of the sun (2"515, as in the Asaph Psalm Ixxx. 2, 
after Deut. xxxiii. 2, from Y5', with a transition of the primary 


notion of rising, e%), -4., to that of beaming forth and lighting 
up far and wide, as in bw); for “our God will come and by 


no means keep silence.” It is not to be rendered: Let onr 
God come (Hupfeld) and not keep silence (Olshausen). The 
former wish comes too late after the preceding y*nin (NA° is 
consequently ventet, and written as ¢.g. In xxxvii. 13), and the 
latter is superfluous. DN, as In xxxiv. 6, xli. 3, Isa. ii. 9, and 
frequently, implies in the negative a lively interest on the part 
of the writer: He cannot, He dare not keep silence, His glory 
will not allow it. He who gave the Law, will enter into judg. 
ment with those who have it and do not keep it; He cannot 
long look on and keep silence. He must punish, and first of 
all by word in order to warn them against the punishment by 
deeds. Fire and storm are the harbingers of the Lawgiver of 
Sinai who now appears as Judge. The fire threatens to con- 
sume the sinners, and the storm (viz. a tempest accompanied 
with lightning and thunder, as in Job xxxviii. 1) threatens to 
drive them away like chaff. The expression in ver. 30 is like 
xvii. 9. The fem. Niph. Mya does not refer to WN, but is 
used as neuter: it is stormed, zc. a storm rages (Apollinaris, 
édatharia@n ofodpa). The fire is His wrath; and the storm 
the power or force of His wrath. 

Vers. 4-6. The judement scene. To the heavens above 
(290, elsewhere a preposition, here, as in Gen. xxvii. 39, xlix. 
25, au adverb, desuper, superne) and to the earth God calls 
(28 SIP as, ¢.g., Gen. xxviii. 1), to both ty p>, in order to sit 
in judgment upon His people in their presence, and with them 
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as witnesses of His doings. Or is it not that they are summoned 
to attend, but that the commission, ver. 5, is addressed to them 
(Olshansen, Hitzig)? Certainly not, for the act of gathering 
is not one that properly belongs to the heavens and the earth, 
which, however, because they exist from the beginning and will 
last for ever, are suited to be witnesses (Deut. iv. 26, xxxii. J, 
Isa. i. 2, 1 Mace. 11. 37). The summons 3598 is addressed, as 
in Matt. xxiv. 31, and frequently in visions, to the celestial 
spirits, the servants of the God here appearing. The acensed 
who are to be brought before the divine tribunal are mentioned 
by names which, without their state of mind and heart cor- 
responding to them, express the relationship to Himself in 
which God has placed them (cf. Deut. xxxii. 15, Isa. xlii. 
19). They are called O°V0", asin the Asaph Psalm Ixxix. 2. 
This contradiction between their relationship and their conduct 
makes an undesigned but bitter irony. In a covenant rela- 
tionship, consecrated and ratified by a covenant sacrifice ("ey 
nat similar to xcil. 4, Num. x. 10), has God placed Himself 
towards them (Ex. xxiv.); and this covenant relationship is 
also maintained on their part by offering sacrifices as an expres- 
sion of their obedience and of their fidelity. The participle 
73 here implies the constant continuance of that primary 
covenant-making. Now, while the accused are gathered up, 
the poet hears the heavens solemnly acknowledge the righteous- 
ness of the Judge heforehand. The participial construction 
sit DAY’, which always, according to the connection, expresses 
the present (Nah. i. 2), or the past (Judg. iv. 4), or the future 
(Isa. xxv. 31), is in this instance an expression of that which is 
near at hand (fut. instans). 17 has not the sense of ipse (Ew. 
§ 314, a), for it corresponds to the “1” in DEY *28 or DEY *227; 
and °2 is not to he translated by nam (Hitzic), for the fact that 
God intends to judge requires no further announcement. Qn 
the contrary, because God is just now in the act of sitting in 
judgement, the heavens, the witnesses most prominent and 
nearest to [im, bear witness to His righteousness. The 
earthly music, as the m5p directs, is here to join in with the 
celestial praise. Nothing further is now wanting to the com- 
pleteness of the judgment scene; the action now begins. 

Vers. 7-15. Exposition of the sacrificial Téra for the good 
of those whose holiness consists in outward works. The forms 
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strencthened by ah, in ver. 7, describe God’s earnest desire to 
have Israel for willing hearers as being quite as strong as His 
desire to speak and to bear witness. 3 YQ, obtestart aliquen:, 
to come forward as witness, either solemnly assuring, or, as 
here and in the Psalm of Asaph, Ixxxi. 9, earnestly warning 


yaad x 
and punishing (cf. og with cy», to bear witness against any 


one). Onthe Dagesh forte conjunctive in 73, vid. Ges. § 20, 
2,a. He who is speaking has a right thus to stand face to face 
with Israel, for he is Elohim, the God of Israel—by which 
designation reference is made to the words 298 MM ‘DIN (Ex. 
xx. 2), with which begins the Law as given from Sinai, and 
which here take the Elohimic form (whereas in Ixxxi. 11 they 
remain unaltered) and are inverted in accordance with the con- 
text. As ver. 8 states, it is not the material sacrifices, which 
Israel continually, without cessation, offers, that are the object 
of the censuring testimony. ?i3, even if it has Mugrash, as 
in Baer, is not on this account, according to the interpretation 
given by the accentuation, equivalent to pmibiy~byn (cf. on the 
other hand xxxvili. 18); it is a simple assertory substantival 
clanse: thy burnt-offerings are, without intermission, continu- 
ally before Me. God will not dispute about sacrifices in their 
ontward characteristics; for—so vers. 9-11 go on to say—He 
does not need sacrifices for the sake of receiving from Israel 
what He does not otherwise possess. His is every wild 
beast (1M‘9, as in the Asaph Psalm, Ixxix. 2) of the forest, His 
the cattle FON "172, upon the mountains of a thousand, i.e. 
pon the thousand (and myriad) mountains (similar to TBD!) ‘Nd 
or DY ND), or: where they live by thousands (a similar com- 
bination to Wey 553): Both explanations of the genitive are 
unsupported by any perfectly analogous instance so far as 
language 1s concerned ; the former, however, is to be preferred 
on account of the singular, which is better suited to it. He 
knows every bird that makes its home on the mountains ; YT, 
as usually, of a knowledge which masters a subject, compasses 
it and makes it its own. Whatever moves about the fields js 
with Him, «Ze. is within the range of His knowledge (cf. Job 
xxvil, 11, x. 13), and therefore of His power; tt (here and in 
the Asaph Psalm Ixxx. 14) from NIN} = yryt, to move to and 
fro, like D') from NO"D, to sweep out, cf. cevezeron, Kvwoanoy, 
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from xvetv. But just as little as God requires sacrifices in 
order thereby to enrich Himself, is there any need on IIis part 
that might be satisfied by sacrifices, vers. 12 sq. If God 
should hunger, He would not stand in need of man’s help in 
order to satisfy Himself; but He is never hungry, for He is 
the Being raised above all carnal wants. Just on this account, 
what God requires is not by any means the outward worship 
of sacrifice, but a spiritual offering, the worship of the heart, 
ver. 14. Instead of the p9>v, and more particularly Mim N21, 
Lev. vii. 11-15, and 72 Dey, Lev. vil. 16 (under the generic 
idea of which are also included, strictly speaking, vowed thank- 
offerings), God desires the thanksviving of the heart and the 
performance of that which has been vowed in respect of. our 
moral relationship to Himself and to men; and instead of the 
ney in its manifold forms of devotion, the prayer of the heart, 
which shall not remain unanswered, so that in the round of 
this Aoysxn Aarpeia everything proceeds from and ends in 
evyapiotia. It is not the sacrifices offered in a becoming 
spirit that are contrasted with those offered without the heart 
(as, e.g. Sir, xxxii, [xxxv.] 1-9), but the outward sacrifice 
appears on the whole to be rejected in comparison with the 
spiritual sacrifice. ‘This entire turning away from the outward 
form of the legal ceremonial is, in the Old Testament, already 
a predictive turning towards that worship of God in spirit and 
in truth which the new covenant makes alone of avail, after 
the forms of the Law have served as swaddling clothes to the 
New Testament life which was coming into being in the old 
covenant. This “becoming” begins even in the Tora itself, 
especially in Deuteronomy. Our Psalm, like the Chokma 
(Prov. xxi. 3), and prophecy in the succeeding age (cf. 
Hos. vi. 6, Mic. vi. 6-8, Isa. 1. 11-15, and other passages), 
stands upon the standpoint of this concluding book of the 
Téra, which traces back all the requirements of the Law to the 
fundamental command of love. 

Vers. 16-21. The accnsation of the manifest sinners. It 
is not those whio are addressed in vers. 7 sqq., as Hengstenberg 
thinks, who are here addressed. Even the position of the words 
ual, ye) clearly shows that tle divine discourse is now turned 
to another class, viz. to the evil-doers, who, in connection with 
open and manifest sins and vices, take the word of God upon 
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their lips, a distinct class from those who base their sanctity 
upon ontward works of piety, who outwardly fulfil the com- 
mands of God, but satisfy and deceive themselves with this 
outward observance. S apn, what hast thou, that thou = 1t 
belongs not to thee, it doves not behove thee. With NAN), in 
ver. 17: an adversative subordinate clause begins: since thou 
dost not care to know anything of the moral ennobling which 
it is the design of the Law to give, and my words, instead of 
having them as a constant test-line before thine eyes, thou 
castest behind thee and so turnest thy back upon thein (cf. 
Isa. xxxviil. 17). JOP) is not from jm (LAX., Targum, and 
Saadia), in which case it would have to be pointed }"), but 
from 31, and is construed here, as in Job xxxiv. 9, with OY: 
to have pleasure in intercourse with any one. In ver. 18a the 
transgression of the eighth commandment is condemned, in 
ver. 180 that of the seventh, in vers. 19 sq. that of the ninth 
(concerning the truthfulness of testimony). )73 78 nev, to 
give up one’s mouth unrestrainedly to evil, ze. so that evil 
issues from it. 3t'A, ver. 20a, lias reference to gossiping com- 
pany (cf. i. 1). ‘23 signifies a thrust, a push (cf. 419), after 
which the L-ACX. renders it éri@es oxdvdarov (cf. Lev. xix. 
14), but it also signifies vexation and mockery (cf. 4173); it is 
therefore to be rendered: to bring reproach (Jerome, oppro- 
brium) upon any one, to cover him with dishonour. The pre- 
position 3 with 727 has, just as in Num. xii. 1, and frequently, 
a hostile signification. “ ‘Thy mothey’s son” is he who is born 
of the same mother with thyself, and not merely of the same 
father, consequently thy brother after the flesh in the fullest 
sense. What Jahve says in this passage is exactly the same 
as that which the apostle of Jesus Christ says in Rom. i. 17-24. 
This contradiction between the knowledge and the life of men 
God miust, for His holiness’ sake, unmask and punish, ver. 21. 
The sinner thinks otherwise: God is like himself, ze. that is 
also not accounted by God as sin, which he allows himself to 
do under the cloak of his dead knowledge. For just as a man 
is in himself, such is his conception also of his God (wid. xviil. 
26 sq.). But God will not encourage this foolish idea: “J will 
therefore reprove thee and set (it) in order before thine eyes” 
(ADYNI, not HDWN), in order to give expression, the second time 
at least, to the mood, the form of which has been obliterated 
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by the suffix); He will set before the eyes of the sinner, who 
practically and also in theory denies the divine holiness, the 
real state of his heart and life, so that he shall be terrified at 
it. Instead of 10, the infin. intensit. here, under the influence 
of the close connection of the clauses (Ew. § 240, ¢), is nD;. 
the oratio obliqua begins with it, without ‘3 (quod). 03 
exactly corresponds to the German deines Gleichen, thine 
equal. 

Vers. 22, 23. Epilogue of the divine discourse. Under the. 
name Mix ‘N23 are comprehended the decent or honourable 
whose sanctity relies upon outward works, and those who know 
better but give way to licentiousness; and they are warned of 
the final execution of the sentence which they have deserved. 
In dead works God delighteth not, but whoso offereth thanks- 
giving (viz. not shelamim-téda, but the téda of the heart), he 
praises Him* and 771 0¥. It is unnecessary with Luther, 
following the LXX., Vulgate, and Syriac versions, to read DY. 
The Talmudic remark DM NON pe “pn ON [do not read DY, 
but OY] assumes 0 to be the traditional reading. If we take 
771 oO’ as a thought complete in itself,—which is perfectly 
possible in a certain sense (vid. Isa. xliii. 19),—then it is best 
explained according to the Vulgate (qui ordinat viam), with 
Bottcher, Maurer, and Hupfeld: viam h. e. recta incedere (lege 
agere) parans; but the expression is inadequate to express this 
ethical sense (cf. Prov. iv. 26), and consequently is also without 
example. The LXX. indicates the correct idea in the render- 
ing xat éxel od05 7 SeiEw adTa 10 Gwryjptov Oecod. The 77 Din 
(designedly not pointed 37), which standing entirely by itself 
has no definite meaning, receives its requisite supplement by 
means of the attributive clause that follows. Such an one 
prepares a way along which I will grant to him to see the sal- 
vation of Elohim, z.e. along which I will grant him a rapturous 
vision of the full reality of My salvation. The form 122122. is 
without example elsewhere. It sounds like the likewise epen- 
thetical ‘3287p, Prov. i. 28, ef. viii. 17, Hos. v. 15, and may 
be understood as an imitation of it as regards sound. °32732" 


(= 7733") is in the writer’s mind as the form out of pause 


* In Vedic jag’, old Bactrian jaz (whence jag'jas, the primitive word of 
éyios), the notions of offering and of praising lie one within the other, 
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‘Ges. § 58, 43. With ver. 23 the Psalm recurs to its central 
point and climax, ver. 14 sq. What Jahve here discourses in 
a post-Sinaitic appearing, is the very saine discourse concerning 
the worthlessness of dead works and concerning the true will 
of God that Jesus addresses to the assembled people when He 
enters upon His ministry. The cycle of the revelation of the 
Gospel is linked to the cycle of the revelation of the Law by 
the Sermon on the Mount; this is the point at which both 
cycles touch. 


PSALM LI. 


PENITENTIAL PRAYER AND INTERCESSION FOR RESTORA- 
TION TO FAVOUR. 


38 BE merciful to me, Elohim, according to Thy loving- 
kindness, 
According to the greatness of Thy compassion blot out my 
transgressions ! 
4 Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 
And from my sin make me clean. 


5 For of my transgressions I am conscious, 
And my sin is ever present to me. 

6 Against Thee only have I sinned, 
And done that which is evil in Thine eyes; 


That Thou mayest appear just when Thou speakest, 
Clear when Thou judgest. 


7 Behold, in iniquity was I born, 
And in sin did my mother conceive me. 
8 Behold, truth dost Thou desire in the reins, 
And in the hidden part do Thou make me to know wisdom. 


9 Oh purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean; 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 
10 Make me to hear joy and gladness, 
That the bones which Thou hast crushed may exult. 
11 Hide Thy face from my sins, 
And all my iniquities do Thou blot out. 
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12 Create me a clean heart, Elohim, 

And renew a stedfast spirit in my inward part. 
13 Cast me not from Thy presence, 

And Thy Holy Spirit take not from me. 


14 Turn again upon me the joy of Thy salvation, 
And with a spirit of willingness uphold me. 

15 Then will I teach transgressors Thy ways, 
And sinners shall be converted to Thee. 


16 Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, Elohim, God of my 
salvation, 
Then shall my tongue exult over Thy righteousness. 
17 O Lord, open Thou my lips, 
And my mouth shall declare Thy praise. 
18 For Thou delightest not in sacrifice, else would I give it, 
Burnt-offering Thou desirest not. 
19 The sacrifices of Elohim are a broken spirit, 
A heart broken and contrite, Elohim, Thou dost not 
despise !— | 


20 Do good in Thy good pleasure unto Zion, 
Build Thou the walls of Jerusalem; 
21 Then shalt Thou delight in true sacrifices, burnt-offering 
and whole-burnt-offering ; 
Then shall bullocks be offered on Thine altar. 


The same depreciation of the external sacrifice that is ex- 
pressed in Ps. |. finds utterance in Ps. li., which supplements 
the former, according as it extends the spiritualizing of the 
sacrifice to the offering for sin (cf. xl. 7). This Psalm is the 
first of the Davidic Elohim-Psalms. The inscription runs: 
Lo the Precentor, a Psalm by David, when Nathan the prophet 
came to him, after he had gone in to Bathsheba. The careless- 
ness of the Hebrew style shows itself in the fact that one and 
the same phrase is used of Nathan’s coming in an official capa- 
city to David (cf. 2 Sam. xii. 1) and of David’s going in unto 
Bathsheba (Os NID, as in Gen. vi. 4, xvi. 2, cf. 2 Sam. xi. 4). 
The comparative 12, as a particle of time in the whole com- 
pass of the Latin guum, holds together that which precedes and 
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that which subsequently takes place. Followed by the perfect 
(2 Sam. xii. 21,1 Sam. xii. 8), it has the sense of postquam 
(cf. the confusing of this WwN> with wx “ins, Josh. ii. 7). By 
si2a the period within which the composition of the Psalm 
falls is merely indicated in a general way. The Psalm shows 
us how David struggles to gain an inward and conscious cer- 
tainty of the forgiveness of sin, which was announced to him 
by Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 13). In Ps. vi. and xxxviii. we have 
already heard David, sick in soul and body, praying for for- 
giveness; in Ps, li, he has even become calmer and more 
cheerful in his soul, and there is nothing wanting to him except 
the rapturous realization of the favour within the range of 
which he already finds himself. On the other hand, Ps. xxxii. 
lies even beyond Ps. li. For what David promises in li. 15, 
viz. that, if favour is again shown to him, he will teach the 
apostate ones the ways of God, that he will teach sinners how 
they are to turn to God, we heard him fulfil in the sententious 
didactic Ps. xxxii. 

Hitzig assigns Ps. hi, like Ps. 1., to the writer of Isa. ch. 
xl.-lxvi. But the manifold comcidences of matter and of style 
only prove that this prophet was familiar with the two Psalms. 
We discern in Ps. li. four parts of decreasing length. The 
first part, vers. 3-11, contains the prayer for remission of sin; 
the second, vers. 12-15, the prayer for renewal; the third, 
vers. 16-19, the vow of spiritual sacrifices; the fourth, vers. 
20, 21, the intercession for all Jerusalem. The divine name 
Elohim occurs five times, and is appropriately distributed 
throughout the Psalin. 


Vers. 3, 4. Prayer for the remission of sin. Concerning 
the interchangeable names for sin, vid. on xxxii. 1 sq. Although 
the primary occasion of the Psalm is the sin of adultery, still 
David says *YY’B, not merely because many other sins were de- 
veloped out of it, as his guilt of blood in the case of Uriah, the 
scandal put into the moutlis of the enemies of Jahve, and his 
self-delusion, which lasted almost a whole year; but also because 
each solitary sin, the more it is perceived in its fundamental 
character and, as it were, microscopically discerned, all the 
more does it appear as a manifold and entangled skein of SIDS, 
and stands forth in a still more intimate and terrible relation, 
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as of cause and effect, to the whole corrupt and degenerated 
condition in which the sinner finds himself. In 4M» sins are 
conceived of as a cumulative debt (according to Isa. xliv. 22, 
ef, xlili, 25, hike a thick, dark cloud) written down (Jer. xvii. 
1) against the time of the payment by punishment. In ‘2D23 
(from D323, mAdvev, to wash by rubbing and kneading up, dis- 
tinguished from 7M, Aovew, to wash by rinsing) iniquity is 
conceived of as deeply ingrained dirt. In 27, the usual 
word for a declarative and de facto making clean, sin is con- 
ceived of as a leprosy, Lev. xii. 6,34. The Kert rans 2033 373 
(imperat. Heph., like 1, xxxvii. 8), “make great or much, 
wash me,” 2.¢. (according to Ges. § 142, 3, 6) wash me alto- 
gether, penilus et totum, which is the same as is expressed by 
the Chethib 1293 (prop. mulium factendo = multum, prorsus, 
Ges. § 131, 2). In 23 (Isa. Ixiii. 7) and 299 is expressed the 
depth of the consciousness of sin; profunda enim malitia, as 
Martin Geier observes, insolitam raramque gratiam postulat. 
Vers. 5, 6. Substantiation of the prayer by the considera- 
tion, that his sense of sin is more than superficial, and that he 
is ready to make a penitential confession. ‘True penitence is 
not a dead knowledge of sin committed, but a living sensitive 
consciousness of it (Isa. lix. 12), to which it is ever present as 
a matter and ground of unrest and pain. ‘This penitential 
sorrow, which pervades the whole man, is, it is true, no merit 
that wins mercy or favour, but it is the condition, without 
which it is impossible for any manifestation of favour to take 
place. Such true consciousness of sin contemplates sin, of 
whatever kind it may be, directly as sin against God, and in its 
ultimate ground as sin against Him alone (S97 with > of the 
person sinned against, Isa. xlii, 24, Mic. vii. 9); for every 
relation in which man stands to his fellow-men, and to create! 
things in general, is but the manifest form of his fundamental 
relationship to God; and sin is “that which is evil in the eyes 
of God” (Isa. lxv. 12, Ixvi. 4), it is contradiction to the will of 
God, the sole and highest Lawgiver and Judge. Thus it 1s, as 
David confesses, with regard to his sin, in order that... 
This yb must not be weakened by understanding it to refer to 
the result instead of to the aim or purpose. If, however, it is 
intended to express intention, it follows close upon the moral 
relationship of man to God expressed in 13? 1 and J2Yy3 VI, 
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—a relationship, the aim of which is, that God, when He now 
condemns the sinner, may appear as the just and holy One, 
who, as the sinner is obliged himself to acknowledge, cannot 
do otherwise than pronounce a condemnatory decision concern- 
ing him. When sin becomes manifest to a man as such, he 
must himself say Amen to the divine sentence, just as David 
does to that passed upon him by Nathan. And it is just the 
nature of penitence so to confess one’s self to be in the wrong 
in order that God may be in the right and gain His cause. If, 
however, the sinner’s self-accusation justifies the divine right- 
eousness or justice, just as, on the other hand, all self-justifica- 
tion on the part of the sinner (which, however, sooner or later 
will be undeceived) accuses God of unrighteousness or injustice 
(Job x}. 8): then all human sin must in the end tend towards 
the glorifying of God. In this sense ver. 65 is applied by Paul 
(Rom. iii. 4), inasmuch as he regards what is here written in 
the Psalter—érras dv SixatwOijs ev Tois NOyous cou, Kal viKnoYS 
éy T® KpiverOai ce (L.XX.)—as the goa} towards which the 
whole history of Israel tends. Instead of 77373 (infin. like 
INOW, Gen. xxxvill. 17, in this instance for the sake of similarity 
of sound* instead of the otherwise usna] form 727), in Thy 
speaking, the L.XX. renders ev rots Aoyous cou= 11373; in- 
stead of TOBW3, &v 7d xplvecOal ce = WANA (infin. Niph.), 
provided «xpivec@as is intended as passive and not (as in Jer. ii. 
9 LXX., cf. Matt. v. 40) as middle. The thought remains 
essentially unchanged by the side of these deviations; and 
even the taking of the verb 431, to be clean, pure, in the Syriac 
signification vexay, does not alterit. That God may be justified 
in His decisive speaking and judging; that He, the Judge, 
may gain His cause in opposition to all human judgment, 
towards this tends David’s confession of sin, towards this tends 
all human history, and more especially the history of Israel. 
Vers. 7,8. David here confesses his hereditary sin as the 
root of his actual sin. The declaration moves backwards from 
his birth to conception, it consequently penetrates even to the 
most remote point of life’s beginning. ‘mpi stands instead of 


* Cf, the following forms, chosen on account of their accord :—1y}45 : 
Xxxil. 1; 9490, Ixvin. 3; Ty, Cant. iii, 11; niny, Isa. xxii. 13; Dn, 


+ 


ib, xxv. 6; pid, ib. xxv. 7 
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HII, perhaps (although elsewhere, ¢g. in xc. 2, the idea of 
painfulness is kept entirely in the background) with reference 
to the decree, “with pain shalt thou bring forth children,” 
Gen. iii. 16 (Kurtz) ; and instead of ‘N& 41, with still more 
definite reference to that which precedes conception, the ex- 
pression is "22M, (for "202M, following the same interchange 
of vowel as in Gen. xxx. 39, Judg. v. 28). The choice of 
the verb decides the question whether by {hY and NON is meant 
the guilt and sin of the child or of the parents. OM (to burn 
with desire) has reference to that, in coition, whicli partakes of 
the animal, and may well awaken modest sensibilities in man, 
without jy and Non on that account characterizing birth and 
conception itself as sin; the meaning is merely, that his parents 
were sinful human beings, and that this sinful state (habitus) 
has operated upon his birth and even his conception, and from 
this point has passed over to him. What is thereby expressed 
is not so much any self-exculpation, as on the contrary a self- 
accusation which glances back to the ultimate ground of natural 
corruption. He is sinful fi IN mI (lvii. 4, Gen. viii. 21), 
is NIQWID NOON, an unciean one springing from an unclean (Job 
xiv. 4), flesh born of flesh. ‘That man from his first beginning 
onwards, and that this beginning itself, is tainted with sin; that 
the proneness to sin with its guilt and its corruption is propa- 
gated from parents to their children; and that consequently in 
the single actual sin the sin-pervaded nature of man, inasmuch 
as he allows himself to be determined by it and himself resolves 
in accordance with it, becomes outwardly manifest—therefore 
the fact of hereditary sin is here more distinctly expressed than 
in any other passage in the Old Testament, since the Old 
Testament conception, according to its special character, which 
always fastens upon the phenonienal, outward side rather than 
penetrates to the secret roots of a matter, is directed almost 
entirely to the outward manifestation only of sin, and leaves 
its natural foundation, its issue in relation to primeval history, 
and its demonic background undisclosed. The {7 in ver. 7 is 
followed by a correlative second {7 in ver. § (cf. Isa. lv. 4 sq., 
liv. 15 sq.). Geier correctly says: Orat ut sibi in peccatis 
concepto verague cordis probitate carenti penitiorem ac mysticam 
largiri velit sapientiam, cujus medio liberetur a pecvats tum reatu 
tum dominio. MS is the nature and life of man as conformed 
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to the nature and will of God (cf. dAjOeva, Eph. iv. 21). Ber 
wisdom which is most intimately acquainted with (eindringlich 
weiss) such nature and life and the way to attain it. God 
delights in and desires truth ninw3, The Beth of this word is 
not a radical letter here as it is in Job xii. 6, but the preposi- 
tion. The reins wtpote adipe obducti, here and in Job xxxvill. 
36, according to the Targum, Jerome, and Parchon, are called 
nino (Psychol. S$. 269; tr. p. 317). Truth in the reins (cf. xl. 
9, God’s law in viscertbus meis) is an upright nature in man’s 
deepest inward parts; and in fact, since the reins are accounted 
as the seat of the tenderest feelings, in man’s inmost experience 
and perception, in his most secret life both of conscience and 
of mind (xvi. 7). In the parallel) member BND clenotes the 
hidden inward part of man. Out of the confession, that 
according to the will of God truth ought to dwell and rule in 
man even in his reins, comes the wish, that God would impart 
to him (2.e. teach him and make his own),—who, as being born 
and conceived in sin, is commended to God’s mercy,—that 
wisdom in the hidden part of his mind which is the way to 
such truth. 

Vers, 9-11. The possession of all possessions, however, 
most needed by him, the foundation of all other possessions, is 
the assurance of the forgiveness of his sins. The second 
futures in ver. 9 are consequents of the first, which are used 
as optatives. Ver. 9a recalls to mind the sprinkling of the 
leper, and of one unclean by reason of his contact with a dead 
body, by means of the bunch of hyssop (Lev. ch. xiv., Num. 
ch. xix.), the Botavn xafaprixn (Bahr, Symbol. ii. 503); and 
ver. 96 recalls the washings which, according to priestly direc- 
tions, the unclean person in all cases of uncleanness had to 
undergo. Purification and washing which the Law enjoins, 
are regarded in connection with the idea implied in them, and 
with a setting aside of their symbolic and carnal outward side, 
inasmuch as the performance of both acts, which in other 
cases takes place through priestly mediation, is here sup- 
plicated directly from God Hiniself, Manifestly ita (not 
it813) is intended to be understood in a spiritual sense. It 
is a spiritual medium of purification without the medium itself 
being stated. The New Testament believer confesses, with 


Petrarch in the second of his seven penitential Psalms: omnes 
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sordes meas una gutta, vel tenuis, sacri sanguinis absterget. But 
there is here no mention made of atonement by blood; for the 
antitype of the atoning blood was still hidden from David. The 
operation of justifying grace on a man stained by the blood- 
red guilt of sin could not, however, be more forcibly denoted 
than by the expression that it makes him whiter than snow 
(cf. the dependent passage Isa. i. 18). And history scarcely 
records a grander instance of the change of blood-red sin into 
dazzling whiteness than this, that out of the subsequent 
marriage of David and Bathsheba sprang Solomon, the most 
richly blessed of all kings. At the present time David’s very 
bones are still shaken, and as it were crushed, with the sense 
of sin. M27 is an attribntive clanse like 5y5y in vii. 16. Into 
what rejoicing will this smitten condition be changed, when he 
only realizes within his sonl the comforting and joyous assur- 
ing utterance of the God who is once more gracious to him! 
For this he yearns, viz. that God would hide His face from tlie 
sin which He is now visiting upon him, so that it may as it 
were be no longer present to Him; that He would blot out all 
his iniquities, so that they may no longer testify against him. 
Here the first part of the Psalm closes; the close recurs to the 
language of the opening (ver. 3d). 

Vers. 12,13. In the second part, the prayer for justifica- 
tion Is followed by the prayer for renewing. A clean heart 
that is not beclouded by sin and a consciousness of sin (for 29 
includes the conscience, Psychology, S. 134; tr. p. 160); a 
stedfast spirit (32, cf. Ixxvill. 87, cx. 7) is a spirit certain 
respecting his state of favour and well-grounded in it. David's 
prayer has reference to the very same thing that is promised by 
the prophets as a future work of salvation wrought by God the 
Redeemer on His people (Jer. xxiv. 7, Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26); 
it has reference to those spiritual facts of experience which, it 
is true, could be experienced even under the Old Testament 
relatively and auticipatively, bnt to the actnal realization of 
which the New Testament history, fulfilling ancient prophecy, 
has first of all produced effectual and comprehensive grounds 
and motives, viz. perdvota (22 = vobs), KALYN) KTIOLS, TAaNty- 
yeverla Kah avakalywos Tvetpatos (Tit. iii. 5). David, with- 
out distingnishing between them, thinks of himself as king, as 
Israelite, and as man. Consequently we are not at liberty to 
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say that WPI AM (as in Isa. Ixili, 16), mvedua aywotrys = 
Giysov, is here the Spirit of grace in distinction from the Spirit 
of office. If Jahve should reject David as He rejected Saul, 
this would be the extreme manifestation of anger (2 Kings 
xxiv. 20) towards him as king and as a man at the same time. 
The Holy Spirit is none other than that which came upon him 
by means of the anointing, 1 Sam. xvi. 13. This Spirit, by 
sin, he has grieved and forfeited. Hence he prays God to 
show favour rather than execute His right, and not to take this 
His Holy Spirit from him. 

Vers. 14,15. In connection with 72) 4%, the old exposi- 
tors thought of 3°73, a noble, a prince, and 72"), nobility, high 
rank, Job xxx. 15, LXX. wvevpare jyepovix@ (spiritu princi- 
pali) otnptEov pe,—the word has, however, without any doubt, 
its ethical sense in this passage, Isa. xxxii. 8, cf. 9273, Ps. liv. 
8; and the relation of the two words 72°71) MM is not to be 
taken as adjectival, but genitival, since the poet has just used 
mi in the same personal sense in ver. 12a. Nor are they to be 
taken as a nominative of the subject, but—what corresponds 
more closely to the connection of the prayer—according to 
Gen. xxvii. 37, as a second accusative of the object: with a 
spirit of willingness, of willing, noble impulse towards that 
which is good, support me; ze. imparting this spirit to me, 
uphold me constantly in that which is good. What is meant 
is not the Holy Spirit, but the human spirit made free from 
the dominion of sin by the Holy Spirit, to which good has 
become an inward, as it were instinctive, necessity. Thus 
assured of his justification and fortified in new obedience, 
David will teach transgressors the ways of God, and sinners 
shall be converted to Him, viz. by means of the testimony 
concerning God’s order of mercy which he is able to bear as 
the result of his own rich experience. 

Vers. 16-19. The third part now begins with a doubly 
urgent prayer. The invocation of God by the name Elohine 
much as the prayers for justification and for renewing blend 
together in the “deliver me.” David does not seek to lessen 
his guilt; he calls it in O%25 by its right name,—a word which 
signifies blood violently shed, and then also a deed of blood and 
blood-guiltiness Gx. 13, cvi. 38, and frequently). We have 
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also met with 57 construed with }) of the sin in xxxix.9. He 
had given Uriah over to death in order to possess himself of 
Bathsheba. And the accusation of his conscience spoke not 
merely of adultery, but also of murder. Nevertheless the 
consciousness of sin no longer smites him to the earth, Mercy 
has lifted him up; he prays only that she would complete her 
work in him, then shall his tongue exultingly praise (j29 with 
an accusative of the object, as in lix. 17) God’s righteousness, 
which, in accordance with the promise, takes the sinner under 
its protection. But in order to perform what he vowed he 
would do under such circumstances, he likewise needs grace, 
and prays, tlierefore, for a joyous opening of his mouth. In 
sacrifices God delighteth not (xl. 7, cf. Isa. i. 11), otherwise he 
would bring some (72781, darem, sc. si velles, vid. on xl. 6); 
whole-burnt-offerings God doth not desire: the sacrifices that 
are well-pleasing to Him and most beloved by Him, in com- 
parison with which the flesh and the dead work of the mw and 
the ovnar (n'D?v) is altogether worthless, are thankfulness (1. 23) 
out of the fulness of a penitent and lowly heart. There is 
here, directly at least, no reference to the spiritual antitype of 
the sin-offering, which is never called nat. The inward part of 
a man is said to be broken and crushed when his sinful nature 
is broken, his ungodly self slain, his impenetrable hardness 
softened, his haughty vainglorying brought low,—in fine, when 
he isin himself become as nothing, and when God is every- 
thing to him. Of such a spirit and heart, panting after grace 
or favour, consist the sacrifices that are truly worthy God’s 
acceptance and well-pleasing to Him (cf. Isa. Iv. 15, where 
such a spirit and such a heart are called God’s earthly temple).* 

Vers. 20, 21. From this spiritual sacrifice, well-pleasing to 
God, the Psalm now, in vers. 20 sq., comes back to the material 
sacrifices that are offered in a right state of mind; and this 1s 


* The Talmud finds a significance in the plural sya3. Joshua ben Levi 


(B. Sanhedrin 436) says: At the time when the temple was standing, who- 
ever brought a burut-offering received the reward of it, and whoever 
brought a meat-offering, the reward of it; but the lowly was accounted 
by the Scriptures as one who offered every kind of sacrifice at once Cane 
9 Map b> apn). In Ireneus, iv. 17, 2, and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Pedag. iti. 12, is fouud to dvale 7G Oey xeepdice ovyreroiwméyn the addition : 
ézun siwdias TH Os xupdia. do<alovea Tov wEemraxiTa aUT GY. 
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to be explained by the consideration that David’s prayer for 
himself lere passes over into an intercession on behalf of all 
Israel: Do good in Thy good pleasure unto Zion. “8 may 
be a sign of the accusative, for 20) (3'bT) does take the accu- 
sative of the person (Job xxiv. 21); bnt also a preposition, for 
as it is construed with ? and OY, so also with N& in the same 
signification (Jer. xviii. 10, xxxii. 41). p]S"N2 are here, as in 
iv. 6, Deut. xxxiii. 19, those sacrifices which not merely as 
regards their outward character, but also in respect of the 
inward character of him who causes them to be offered on his 
behalf, are exactly such as God the Lawgiver will have them 
to be. By 23 beside neiy might be understood the priestly 
vegetable whole-offering, Lev. vi. 15 sq. (M20 nne, Epistle to 
the ITebrews, ii. 8), since every neiy as such is also m2 ; but 
Psalm-poetry does not make any such special reference to the 
sacrificial tora. ra) is, like 5a in 1 Sam. vii. 9, an explicative 
addition, and the combination is like qynn 42", xliv. 4, Sam prs, 
xc. 2, and the like. A 0D new (Hitzig, after the Phoenician 
sacrificial tables) is unknown to the Israelitish sacrificial wor- 
ship. The prayer: Build Thou the walls of Jerusalem, is not 
inadmissible in the mouth of David; since 722 signifies not 
merely to build up what has been thrown down, but also to go 
on and finish building what is in the act of being built (Ixxxix. 
3); and, moreover, the wall built round abont Jerusalem by 
Solomon (1 Kings iii. 1) can be regarded as a fulfilment of 
David's prayer. 

Nevertheless what even Theodoret has felt cannot be denied: 
Tois €v BaBvdau . . . dpudortes ta prjpara. Through peni- 
tence the way of the exiles led back to Jerusalem. The sup- 
position is very natural that vers. 20 sq. may be a liturgical 
addition made by the church of the Exile. And if the origin 
of Isa. ch. xl.-Ixvi. in the time of the Exile were as indisput- 
able as the reasons against such a position are forcible, then it 
would give support not merely to the derivation of vers. 20 sq. 
(cf. Isa. lx. 10, 5, 7), but of the whole Psalm, from the time of 
the Exile; for the general impress of the Psalm is, according 
to the accurate observation of Hitzig, thoroughly deutere. 
Isaianic. But the writer of Isa. xl.—Ixvi. shows signs in other 
respects also of the most familiar acquaintance with the earlier 


literature of the Shir and the Afashal ; and that he is none 
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other than Isaiah reveals itself in connection with this Psalm 
by the echoes of this very Psalm, which are to be found not 
only in the second but also in the first part of the Isaianic 
collection of prophecy (cf. on vers. 9,18). We are therefore 
driven to the inference, that Ps. li. was a favourite Psalm of 
Isaiah’s, and that, since the Isaianic echoes of it extend equally 
from the first verse to the last, it existed in the same complete 
form even in his day as in ours; and that consequently the 
close, just like the whole Psalm, so beautifully and touchingly 
expressed, is not the mere addition of a later age. 


PSALM LIL 
THE PUNISHMENT THAT AWAITS THE EVIL TONGUE. 
3 WHY boastest thou thyself of wickedness, O thou imiglity 


one ?!— 
The mercy of God endureth continually. 
4 Destruction doth thy tongue devise, 
Like a sharpened razor, O worker of guile! 
5 Thou lovest-evil rather than good, 
Lying instead of speaking that which is right. (Sela.) 
6 Thou lovest only destroying words, O deceitful tongue ! 


7 Thus then will God smite thee down for ever, 
He will seize thee and pluck thee out of the tent, 
And root thee out of the land of the living. (Sela.) 
8 The righteous shall see it and fear, 
And over him shall they laugh : 
9 “Behold there the man who made not Elohim his hiding- 
place, 
And boasted of the abundance of his riches, trusted in his 
self-devotedness !” 


10 I, however, am like a green olive-tree in the house of Elohim, 
I trust in the mercy of Elohim for ever and ever. 
11 I will give thanks to Thee for ever, that Thou hast accom- 
plished 1t ; 
And I will wait on Thy name, because it is so gracious, in 
the presence of Thy saints. 
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With Ps. lii., which, side by side with Ps. ]., exhibits the 
contrast between the false and the right use of the tongue, 
begins a series of Elohimic Aaskils (Ps. lii—lv.) by David. It 
is one of the eight Psalms which, by the statements of the 
inscriptions, of which some are capable of being verified, and 
others at least cannot be replaced by anything that is more 
credible, are assigned to the time of his persecution by Saul 
(vii., lix., Ivi., xxxiv., lii., lvii., exlii., liv.), Augustine calls 
them Psalmos fugitivos. The inscription rans: 70 the Precentor, 
a meditation (vid. xxxii. 1), by David, when Doeg the Edomite 
came and told Saul and said to him: David ts gone in to the 
house of Ahimelech. By 123, as in li. 2, liv. 2, the writer of 
the inscription does not define the exact moment of the com- 
position of the Psalm, but only in a general way tlie period in 
which it falls. After David had sojourned a short time with 
Samuel, he betook himself to Nob to Ahimelech the priest; 
and he gave him without hesitation, as being the son-in-law of 
the king, the shew-bread that had been removed, and the sword 
of Goliath that had been hung up in the sanctuary behind the 
ephod. Doeg the Edomite was witness of this; and when 
Saul, under the tamarisk in Gibea, held an assembly of his 
serving men, Doeg, the overseer of the royal mules, betrayed 
what had taken place between David and Ahimelech to him. 
Kighty-five priests immediately fell as victims of this betrayal, 
and only Abiathar (Zjethar) the son of Ahimelech escaped 
and reached David, 1 Sam. xxii. 6-10 (where, in ver. 9, wD 
is to be read instead of ‘tay, cf. ch. xxi. 8). 


Vers. 3-6. It is bad enough to behave wickedly, but bad 
in the extreme to boast of it at the same time as an heroic act. 
Doeg, who causes a massacre, not, however, by the strength of 
his hand, but by the cunning of his tongue, does this. Hence 
he is sarcastically called 7323 (cf. Isa. v. 22). David's cause, 
however, 1s not therefore lost ; for it is the cause of God, whose 
loving-kindness endures continually, without allowing itself to 
be affected, like the favour of inen, by calumny. Concerning 
nian vid. on v. 10. Hiei is as usual treated as fem.; PD nbiy 
(according to the Masora with Tsexe) is consequently addressed 
to a person. In ver. 5 37 after M208 has the Dagesh that is 
usual also in other instances according to the rule of the ‘ns 
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pny, especially in connection with the letters nax’392 (with 
which Aesh is associated in the Book of Jezira, Michlol 968, 
cf. 63b).* The } of 216 and 725% is not meant to affirm that 
he loves good, etc., less than evil, etc., but that he does not 
love it at all (cf. exviii. 8 sq., Hab. ii. 16). The music which 
comes in after ver. 5 has to continue the accusations con 
amarezza without words. Then in ver. 6 the singing again 
takes them up, by addressing the adversary with the words 
“thou tongue of deceit” (cf. cxx. 3), and by reproaching him 
with loving only such utterances as swallow up, i.e. destroy 


without leaving a trace behind (53, pausal form of yoa, like 
YSa in cxix. 36, cf. the verb in xxxv. 25, 2 Sam. xvii. 16, xx. 
19 sq.), his neighbour’s life and honour and goods. Hupfeld 
takes ver. 65 as a second object; but the ficurative and weaker 
expression would then follow the unfigurative and stronger one, 
and “to love a deceitful tongue” might be said with reference 
to this character of tongue as belonging to another person, not 
with reference to his own. 

Vers. 7-9. The announcement of the divine retribution 
begins with 03 as in Isa. Ixvi. 4, Ezek. xvi. 48, Mal. i. 9. The 
ons is not, as one might suppose, the holy tent or tabernacle, 
that he has desecrated by making it the lurking-place of the 
betrayer (1 Sam. xxi. 8 {7]), which would have been expressed by 
‘nw, but his own dwelling. God will pull him, the lofty and 


* D'N7D ‘NN is the name by which the national grammarians designate 
a group of two words, of which the first, ending with Kametz or Segol, has 
the accent on the penult., and of which the second is a monosyllable, or 
likewise is accented on the penult. The initial consonant of the second 
word in this case receives a Dagesh, in order that it may not, in conse- 
quence of the first ictus of the group of words ‘‘ coming out of the distance,” 
i.e. being far removed, be too feebly and indistinctly uttered. This dagesh- 
ing, however, only takes place when the first word is already of itself AZilel, 


or at least, as e.g. na mvp, had a half-accented penuit., and not when it 
aie T yr 


is from the very first Milra and is only become Milel by means of the 
retreating of the accent, as NDB ny, Ixxviii. 12, cf. Deut. xxiv. 1. The 


penultima-accent has a greater lengthening force in the former case than 
in the latter; the following syllables are therefore uttered more rapidly in 
the first case, and the Dagesh is intended to guard against the third syllable 
being too hastily combined with the second. Concerning the rule, wid, 
Baer’s Thorath Emeth, p. 29 sq. 
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imperious one, down (7'D3, like a tower perhaps, Jude. vill. 9, 
Ezek. xxvi. 9) from his position of honour and his prosperity, 
and drag him forth out of his habitation, mucli as one rakes a 
coal from the hearth (49h Biblical and Talmudic in this sense), 
and tear him out of this his home (7D), cf. PD2, Job xviii. 14) 
and remove him far away (Deut. xxviii. 63), because he has 
betrayed the homeless fugitive; and will root him out of the 
land of the living, because he has destroyed the priests of God 
(1 Sam, xxii. 18). It then proceeds 1n vers. 8 sq. very much 
like xl. 4b, 5, just as the figure of the razor also coincides with 
Psalms belonging to exactly the same period (li. 8, lvii. 5, cf. 
vino, vii. 13). The excitement and indignant anger against 
one’s foes which expresses itself in the rhythm and the choice 
of words, has been already recognised by us since Ps. vii. as a 
characteristic of these Psalms. ‘The hope which David, in ver. 
8, attaches to God’s judicial imterposition is the same as e.g. 
in Ps, Ixiv.10. The righteous will be strengthened in the fear 
of God (for the play of sounds cf. xl. 4) and laugh at lim 
whom God has overthrown, saying: Behold there the may, etc. 
According to lviii. 11, the laughing is joy at the ultimate break- 
ing through of justice long hidden and not discerned; for even 
the moral teaching of the Old Testament (Prov. xxiv. 17) 
reprobates the low malignant joy that glories at the overthrow 
of one’s enemy. By N24 the former trust in mammon on the 
part of the man who is overtaken by punishment is set forth 
as a consequence of his refusal to put trust in God, in Him 


who is the true NY = lee, hiding-place or place of protection 


(vid. on xxxi. 3, xxxvil. 39, ef. xvii. 7, 2 Sam. xwii. 33). 730 is 
liere the passion for earthly things which rushes at and falls 
upon them (antmo fertur). 

Vers. 10, 11. The gloomy song now brightens up, and in 
calmer tones draws rapidly to a close. The betrayer becomes 
like an uprooted tree; the betrayed, however, stands firm and 
is like to a green-foliaged olive (Jer. xi. 16) which is planted 
in the house of Elohim (xc. 14), that is to say, in sacred and 
inaccessible ground; cf. the promise in Isa. lx. 13, The 
weighty expression MWY "D refers, as in xxii, 32, to the gracious 
and just carrying out of that which was aimed at in the election 
of David. If tlus be attained, then he will for ever give thanks 
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and further wait on the Name, z.e. the self-attestation, of God, 
which is so gracious and kind, he will give thanks and “ wait” 
in the presence of all the saints. This “waiting,” MP}, is 
open to suspicion, since what he intends to do in the presence 
of the saints must be something that is audible or visible to 
them. Also “hoping in the name of God” is, it is true, not 
an unbiblical notional combination (Isa. xxvi. 8); but in con- 
nection with ay» *> you which follows, one more readily looks 
for a verb expressing a thankful and laudatory proclamation 
(cf. liv. 8). Hitzig’s conjecture that we should read 7308) 
is therefore perfectly satisfactory. ‘7PON 733 does not belong 
‘to 310, which would be construed with YD, and not ‘a3, but 
to the two votive words; ef. xxii. 26, exxxviii. 1, and other 
passages. The whole church (xxi. 93 sq., xl. 10 a) shall be 
witness of his thankfulness to God, and of his proclamation of 
the proofs which God Himself has given of His love and 


favour. 


PSALM LIIl. 
ELOHIMIC VARIATION OF THE JAHVE-PSALM XIV. 


2 THE fool hath said in his heart: “ There is no God;” 
Corruptly and abominably do they carry on their iniquity, 
There is none that doeth good. 


3 Elohim looketh down from heaven upon the children of 
men, 
To see if there he any that have understanding, 


If any that seek after God. 


4 Every one of them is gone back, altogether they are corrupt, 
There is none that doeth good, 
Not even one. 


5 Are the workers of iniquity so utterly devoid of under- 
standing, 
Who eating up my people eat up bread, 
(And) call not on Elohim ? 
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6 Then were they in great fear, when there was no fear; 
For Elohim scattered the bones of him that encamped 
round about thee; 
Thou didst put them to shame, for Elohim had despised 


them. 


7 Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! 
When Elohim turneth the captivity of His people, 
Jacob shall rejoice, Israe] shall be glad. 


Psalms lii. and liv., which are most closely related by 
occasion, contents, and expression, are separated by the inser- 
tion of Ps. liii., in which the individual character of Ps. lii., the 
description of moral corruption and the announcement of the 
divine curse, is generalized. Ps. lili. also belongs to this series 
according to its species of poetic composition; for the tnscrip- 
tion runs: To the Precentor, after Machalath, a Maskil of David. 
The formula nenig~ oy recurs in Ixxxvill. 1 with the addition of 
niay?, Since Ps. lxxxviii. is the gloomiest of all the Psalms, 
and Ps. hii., although having a bright border, is still also a 
dark picture, the signification of nom, laxness (root 9n, opp. 
719), sickness, sorrow, which is capable of being supported by 
Ex, xv. 26, must be retained. nbno-by signifies after a sad 
tone or manner ; whether it be that 2M” itself (with the ancient 
ihalectic feminine termination, like N33, Ixi. 1) is a name for 
such an elegiac kind of melody, or that it was thereby designed 
to indicate the initial word of some popular song. In the 
latter case nent is the construct form, the standard song 
beginning 2? noms or some such way. The signification to be 
sweet (Aramaic) and melodious (Ethiopic), which the root ‘on 
obtains in the dialects, is foreign to Hebrew. It is altogether 


inadmissible to combine nbn with dee, ease, comfort (Gerin. 


Gemdchlichkeit, cf. mdchlich, easily, slowly, with mdhlich, by 
degrees), as Hitzig does ; since nt, Rabbinic, to pardon, coin- 
cides more readily with Mn, li. 8,11. So that we may regard 
. « o 

machalath as equivalent to mesto, not piano or andante. 

| That the sue texts, Ps. XIV. and lni., are “vestiges of an 
original identity” (Hnpfeld) is not established: Ps. liii, is a 
later variation of Ps. xiv. The musical designation, common 
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only to the earlier Psalms, at once dissuades one from coming 
down beyond the time of Jehoshaphat or Hezekiah. Moreover, 
we have here a manifest instance that even Psalms which are 
composed upon the model of, or are variations of Davidic 
Psalms, were without any hesitation inscribed 1995. 

Beside the critical problem, all that remains here for the 
exegesis 1s merely the discussion of anything peculiar in the 
deviations in the form of the text. 


Ver. 2. The well-grounded asyndeton 12 yn 3nnwi is here 
dismissed ; and the expression is rendered more bombastic by 
the use of oy instead of no*eD, ay (the masculine to new), 
pravitas, is the accusative of the object (cf. Ezek. xvi. 52) to 
both verbs, which give it a twofold superlative attributive 
notion. Moreover, here in‘nwn is accented with Mugrash in 
our printed texts instead of TZarcha. One Mugrash after 
another is contrary to all rule. 

Ver. 3. In both recensions of the Psalm the name of God 
occurs seven times. In Ps. xiv. it reads three times Elohim 
and four times Jahve; in the Psalm before us it is all seven 
times Elohim, which in this instance is a proper name of equal 
dignity with the name Jahve. Since the mingling of the two 
names in Ps. xiv. 1s perfectly intentional, inasmuch as Elohim 
in vers. 1, 2c describes God as a Being most highly exalted and 
to be reverentially acknowledged, and in ver. 5 as the Being 
who is present among men in the righteous generation and 
who is mighty in their weakness, it becomes clear that David 
himself cannot be the author of this levelling change, which is 
carried out more rigidly than the Elohimic character of the 
Psalm really demands. 

Ver. 4. Instead of 257, the totality, we have iD, which 
denotes each individual of the whole, to which the suffix, that 
has almost vanished (xxix. 9) from the genius of the language, 
refers. And instead of 1D, the more elegant 4D, without any 
distinction in the meaning. 

Ver. 5. Here in the first line the word “59, which, as in 
v. 6, vi. 9, is in its right place, is wanting. In Ps. xiv. there 
then follow, instead of two tristichs, two distichs, which are per- 
haps each mutilated by the loss of a line. The writer who has 
retouched the Psalm has ~<estored thie tristichic symmetry that 
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had been lost sight of, but he has adopted rather violent means : 
inasmuch as he has fused down the two distichis into a single 
tristich, which is as closely as possible adapted to the sound of 
their letters. 

Ver. 6. The last two lines of this tristich are in letters so 
similar to the two distichs of Ps. xiv., that they look like an 
attempt at the restoration of some faded manuscript. Never- 
theless, such a close following of the sound of the letters of the 
original, and such a changing of the same by means of an 
interchange of letters, is also to be found elsewhere (more 
especially in Jeremiah, and e.g. also in the relation of the 
Second Epistle of Peter to Jude). And the two lines sound 
so complete in themselves and full of life, that this way of 
accounting for their origin takes too low an estimate of them. 
A later poet, perhaps belonging to the time of Jehoshaphat or 
Hezekiah, has here adapted the Davidic Psalm to some terrible 
catastrophe that has just taken place, and given a special cha- 
racter to the universal announcement of judgment. The addi- 
tion of THB nYIND (supply Ws = OY IWR, Ixxxiv. 4) is meant to 
imply that fear of judgment had seized upon the enemies of 
the people of God, when no fear, 2.e. no outward ground for 
fear, existed; it was therefore ody navn (1 Sam. xiv. 15), a 
God-wrought panic. Such was the case with the host of the 
confederates in the days of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 22-24) ; 
such also with the army of Sennacherib before Jerusalem (Isa. 
xxxvil. 86). ‘3 gives the proof in support of this fright from 
the working of the divine power. The words are addressed to 
the people of God: Elohim hath scattered the bones (so that 
unburied they lie like dirt upon the plain a prey to wild beasts, 
ex). 7, Ezek. vi. 5) of thy besieger, i.e. of him who had en- 
camped against thee. 427 instead of W3h= oy myh,* By the 
might of his God, who has overthrown them, the enemies of 


* So it has been explained by Menachem; whereas Dunash wrongly 
takes the 7 of 43n as part of the root, overlooking the fact that with the 
suffix it ought rather to have been 43h instead of 72h, It is true that 
within the province of the verb dch does occur as a pausal Inasculine suffix 
nstead of écha, with the preterite (Deut. vi. 17, Isa. XXX. 19, lv. 5, and 
even out of pause in Jer. xxiii. 57), and with the infinitive (Deut. evil 
24, Ezek. xxvii. 15), but only in the passage before us with the participle 
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His people, Israel has put them to shame, te. brought to 
nought in a way most shameful to them, the project of those 
who were so sure of victory, who imagined they could devour 
Israel as easily and comfortably as bread. It is clear that in 
this connection even ver. 5 receives a reference to the foreign 
foes of Israel originally alien to the Psalm, so that conse- 
quently Mic. iil. 3 is no longer a parallel passage, but passages 
like Num. xiv. 9, our bread are they (the inhabitants of 
Canaan); and Jer. xxx. 16, all they that devour thee shall be 
devoured. 

Ver. 7. The two texts now again coincide. Instead of. 
nyww’, we here have niye ; the expression is strengthened, the 
plural signifies entire, full, and final salvation. 


PSALM LIV. 


CONSOLATION IN THE PRESENCE OF BLOODTHIRSTY 
ADVERSARIES. 


3 ELOHIM, by Thy name save me, 
And by Thy strength maintain my cause! 
4 Elohim, hear my prayer, 
Hearken to the words of my mouth: 
5 For strangers are risen up against me, 
And violent men seek after my life; 


They set not Elohim before their eyes. (Sela.) 


§ Behold, Elohim is my helper, 
The Lord it is who upholdeth my soul. 

7 He will requite the evil to mine enemies— 
By virtue of Thy truth cut Thou them off. 


Attached to the participle this masculine suffix closely approximates to the 
Aramaic; with proper substantives there are no examples of it found in 
Hebrew. Simson ha-Nakdan, in his p‘pn wan (a MS. in Leipzig Univer- 
sity Library, fol. 29), correctly observes that forms like 720, yay, are 
not biblical Hebrew, but Aramaic, and are only found in the language of 
the Talmud, formed by a mingling of the Hebrew and Aramaic. 
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8 With willing mind will I sacrifice unto Thee, ’ 

I will give thanks to Thy name, Jahve, that it is gracious. 
9 For out of all distress hath it delivered me, 

And upon mine enemies doth mine eye delight itself. 


Here again we have one of the eight Psalms dated from 
the time of Saul’s persecution,—a Masiil, like the two preced- 
ing Psalms, and having points of close contact both with Ps: 
liii. (cf. ver. 5 with lili. 3) and with Ps. hi. (cf. the resemblance 
in the closing words of ver. 8 and Iii. 11): Zo the Precentor, 
with the accompaniment of stringed instruments (vid. on iv. 1), a 
meditation, by David, when the Ziphites came and said to Saul: 
Is not David hidden among us? Abiathar, the son of Ahime- 
lech, had escaped to David, who with six hundred men was 
then in the fortified town of Keila (Keilah), but received 
through Abiathar the divine answer, that the inhabitants 
would give him up if Saul should lay siege to the town. 
Thereupon we find him in the wilderness of Ziph; the 
Ziphites betray him and pledge themselves to capture him, and 
thereby he is in the greatest straits, out of which he was only 
rescued by an invasion of the Philistines, which compelled 
Saul to retreat (1 Sam. xxiii. 19 sqq.). The same history 
which the earlier narrator of the Books of Samuel relates here, 
we meet with once more in 1 Sam. cli. xxvi., related with 
fuller colouring. The form of the inscription of the Psalm 
is word for word the same as both in 1 Sam. xxiii. 19 and in 
1 Sam. xxvi. 1; the annals are in all three passages the ultimate 
source of the inscription. 


Vers. 3-5. This short song is divided into two parts by 
Sela. The first half prays for help and answer. The Name 
of God is the manifestation of His nature, which has mercy as 
its central point (for the Name of God is 3i0, ver. 8, lil. 11), 
so that Ja (which is here the parallel word to WNVAIA) is 
consequently equivalent to 7DM3a, ~The obtaining of ‘right for 
any one (M1 like DY, vii. 9, and frequently, }1 ney, cS 5) is 
attributed to the all-conquering might of God, which is only 
one side of the divine Name, i.e. of the divine nature which 
manifests itself in the diversity of its attributes, PINT (ver, 
4b) is construed with 2 (cf. 5x, Ixxvii. 2) like [8 man, he L. 
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The Targum, misled by lxxxvi. 14, reads O? instead of Ont in 
ver. 5. The inscription leads one to think of the Ziphites in 
particular in connection with “strangers” and “violent men.” 
The two words in most instances denote foreign enemies, Isa. 
xxv. 2 sq.) xxix. 5, Ezek. xxxi. 12; but “I is also a stranger in 
the widest sense, regulated in each instance according to the 
opposite, e.g. the non-priest, Lev. xxii. 10; and one’s fellow- 
countrymen can also turn out to be o'yny, Jer. xv. 21. The 
Ziphites, although Judeans like David, might be called 
“strangers,” because they had taken the side against David; 
and “violent men,” because they pledged themselves to seize 
and deliver him up. Under other circumstances this might 
have been their duty as subjects. In this instance, however, 
it was godlessness, as ver. 5¢ (cf. Ixxxvi. 14) says. Any one 
at that time in Israel who feared God more than man, could 
not lend himself to be made a tool of Saul’s blind fury. God 
had already manifestly enough acknowledged David. 

Vers. 6-9. In this second half, the poet, in the certainty 
of being heard, rejoices in help, and makes a vow of thanks- 
giving. The 3 of '30D2 is not meant to imply that God is one 
out of many who upheld his threatened life; but rather thiat 
He comes within the category of such, and fills it up in Himself 
alone, cf. exvill. 7; and for the origin of this Beth essentia, 
xcix. 6, Judg. xi. 35. In ver. 7 the Keri merits the prefer- 
ence over the Chethib (evil shall “revert” to my spies), which 
would at least require °Y instead of ? (ef. vii. 17). Concerning 
Ww, vid. on xxvii. 11. In the rapid transition to invocation 
in ver. 7b the end of the Psalm announces itself. The truth 
of God is not described as an instrumental agent of the cutting 
off, but as an impelling cause. It is the same Beth as in the 
expression 12732 (Num. xv. 3): by or out of free impulse. 
These free-will sacrifices are not spiritual .here in opposition to 
the ritual sacrifices (1. 14), but ritual as an outward representa- 
tion of the spiritual. The subject of 0'N7 is the Name of God; 
the post-biblical language, following Lev. xxiv. 11, calls God 
straightway OWN, and passages like Isa. xxx. 27 and the one 
before us come very near to this usage. The preterites men- 
tion the ground of-the thanksgiving. What David now still 
hopes for, will then lie behind him in the past. The closing 
line, ver. 96, recalis xxxv. 21, cf. lix. 1], xcii. 12; the invoking 
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of the curse upon his enemies in ver. 7 recalls xvii. 13, Ivi. 8, 
lix. 12 sqq.; and the vow of thanksgiving in ver. 8 recalls xxii. 
26, xxxv. 18, xl. 10 sqq. 


PSALM LV. 


PRAYER OF ONE WHO IS MALICIOUSLY BESET AND 
BETRAYED BY HIS FRIEND. 


2 GIVE ear, Elohim, to my prayer, 
And veil not Thyself from my supplication ; 
3 Ol hearken to me and answer me! 
I toss to and fro in my thoughts and must groan, 
4 Because of the voice of the enemy, because of the oppression 
of the evil-doer, 


For they roll iniquity upon me, 

And in anger do they pursue me. 
5 My heart writhes within me, 

And the terrors of death have fallen upon me. 
6 Fear and trembling come upon me, 

And horror hath covered me. 


7 I thought: Oh that I had wings like a dove, 
Then would I fly away and be at rest! 

8 Yea, I would flee afar off, 
I would lodge in the wilderness, (Sela.) 

J I would soar to my place of refuge 
From the raging wind, from the tempest. 


10 Destroy, O Lord, divide their tongues, 
For I see violence and strife in the city. 
11 Day and night they go their rounds upon its walls, 
And evil and trouble are in the midst of it. 
12 Destruction is in the midst of it, 
And oppression and guile depart not from its market-place. 


13 For it is not an enemy that reproacheth me, then I would 
bear it; 
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Neither is it he that hateth me that exalteth himself 
against me, 
Then I could indeed hide myself from him. 
14 But thou wast a man on an equality with me, my companion 
and familiar friend, 
15 We who were wont to have sweet intercourse together, 
To the honse of Elohim we walked in the festive throng. 


16 Let death surprise them, 

Let them go down alive to Hades; 

For wickedness is in their dwelling, in their inward part. 
17 As for me, to Elohim do I ery, 

And Jahve will save me. 


18 Evening and morning and at noon will I meditate and groan, 
And He will hear my voice, 
19 He will deliver, in peace, my soul, so that they come not 
at me; 
For they are very many against me. 
20 God will hear, and answer them— 
Yea, He sitteth enthroned from the very beginning —(Sela) 


Even them, who think nothing of another, 
And who fear not Elohim. 
21 He layeth his hand upon those who are at peace with him, 
He violateth his covenant. 
22 Smooth are the butter-words of his mouth, 
and war is his heart; 
Soft are his words as oil, and yet are sword-blades. 


23 Cast thy burden upon Jahve, 
He, He will sustain thee ; 
He will never suffer the righteous to be moved. 
24 And Thou, Elohim, shalt cast them down into the abyss of 
the pit, 
Bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half their lives ; 
But I trust in Thee. 


Ps. liv. is followed by another Davidic Psalm bearing the 
same inscription: To the Precentor, with accompaniment of 
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stringed instruments, a meditation, by David. It also accords 
with the former in the form of the prayer with which it opens 
(cf. ver. 2 with liv. 8 sq.); and it is the Elohimic counterpart 
of the Jahve-Psalm xli. If the Psalm is by David, we require 
(in opposition to Hengstenberg) an assignable occasion for it in 
the history of his life. For how could the faithless bosom 
friend, over whom the complaint concerning malicions foes 
here, as in Ps. xli., lingers with special sadness, be a mere 
abstract personage; since it has in the person of Judas Iscariot 
its historical living antitype in the life and passion of the 
second David? This Old Testament Judas is none other than 
Ahithéphel, the right hand of Absalom. Ps. lv. belongs, like 
Ps. xli., to the four years during which the rebellion of Absalom 
was forming; only to a somewhat later period, when Absalom’s 
party were so sure of their cause that they had no need to make 
any secret of it. How it came to pass that David left the 
beginnings and progressive steps of the rebellion of Absalom 
to take their course without bringing any other weapon to bear 
against it than the weapon of prayer, is discussed on Ps, xl. 
Hitzig also holds this Psalm to be Jeremianic. But it con- 
tains no coincidences with the language and thoughts of Jere- 
miah worth speaking of, excepting that this prophet, in ch. ix. 
1, gives utterance to a similar wish to that of the psalmist in 
vers. 7-9, and springing from tlle same motive. The argument 
in favour of Jeremiah in opposition to David is consequently 
referred to the picture of life and suffering which is presented 
in the Psalm; and it becomes a question whether this harmonizes 
better with the persecuted life of Jeremiah or of David. The 
exposition which follows here places itself—and it is at least 


worthy of being attempted—on the standpoint of the wyiter of 
the inscription. 


Vers. 2-9. In this first group sorrow prevails. David 
spreads forth his deep grief before God, and desires for himself 
some lonely spot in the wilderness far away from the home or 
lurking-place of the confederate band of those who are com- 
passing his overthrow. “Veil not Thyself” here, where what 
is spoken of is something audible, not visible, is equivalent to 
“veil not Thine ear,” Lam. iii. 56, which He designedly does, 
wlien the right state of heart leaves the praying one, and cons 
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sequently that which makes it acceptable and capable of being 
answered is wanting to the prayer (cf. Isa.i.15). MY signifies 


a shrub (Syriac shucho, Arabic +), and also reflection and 


care (Arabic, carefulness, attention; Aramaic, nD, to babble, 
talk, discourse). The Hiph. 190, which in Gen. xxvii. 40 
signifies to lead a roving life, has in this instance the significa- 
tion to move one’s self backwards and forwards, to be inwardly 
uneasy ; root 7, 0), to totter, whence rdda, garida, to run up 


and down (LV. to desire, will); raida, to shake (said of a soft 
bloated body); radda, to turn (whence taraddud, a moving to 
and fro, doubting); therefore: I wander hither and thither in 
my reflecting or meditating, turning restlessly from one thought 
to another. It is not necessary to read MIN after Ixxvii. 4 
instead of TIN), since the verb 239 = AD, xiii. 6, 12, is secured 
by the derivatives. Since these only exhibit nin, and not oO” 
(in Arabic used more particularly of the raving of love), 7°5N\, 
as also TS, is Hiph., and in fact like this latter used with an 
inward object: I am obliged to raise a tumult or groan, break 
out into the dull murmuring sounds of pain. The cohortative 
not unfrequently signifies “I have to” or “I must” of incite- 
ments within one’s self which are under the control of outward 
circumstances. In this restless state of mind he finds himself, 
and he is obliged to break forth into this cry of pain on account 
of the voice of the foe which he cannot but hear; by reason of 
the pressure or constraint (NPY) of the evil-doer which he is 
compelled to feel. The conjecture NPY¥ (Olshausen and Hup- 
feld) is superfluous. ?Y is a more elegant Aramaizing word 
instead of 77%. 

The second strophe begins with a more precise statement of 
that which justifies his pain. The Hiph. 55) signifies here, 
as in ex]. 11 (Chethib), declinare: they cast or rol] down evil 
(calamity) upon him and maliciously lay snares for him 483, 
breathing anger against him, who is conscious of having mani- 
fested only love towards them. His heart turns about in his 
body, it writhes (om); cf. on this, xxxviii, 11. Fear and 
trembling take possession of his inward parts; N37) in the ex- 
pression ‘2 N23’, as is always the case when followed by a tone 
syllable, is a so-called wns 2103, ie. it has the tone that has 
retreated to tlie penult. (Deut. j. 38, Isa. vii. 24, Ix. 20), 
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although this is only with difficulty discernible in our printed 
copies, and is therefore (vid. Accentsystem, vi. § 2) noted with 
Mercha. The fut. consec. which follows introduces the height- 
ened state of terror which proceeds from this crowding on of 
fear and trembling. Moreover, the wish that is thereby urged 
from him, which David uttered to himself, is introduced in 
the third strophe by a fut. consee.* “ Who will give me?” is 
equivalent to “Oh that I had!” Ges. § 136, 1. In 7308} is 
involved the self-satisfying signification of settling down (Ezek. 
xxxi. 18), of coming to rest and remaining in a place (2 Sam. 
vii. 10). Without going out of our way, a sense perfectly in 
accordance with the matter in hand may be obtained for TYTN 
pend, if nv*ny is taken not as Kal (Ixxi. 12), but after Isa. 
y. 19, Ix. 12, as Hiph.: I would hasten, ze. quickly find for 
myself a place which might serve me asa shelter from the 
raging wiud, from the storm. YD O is equivalent to tne 


Arabic rihin sdijat-in, inasmuch as | rw, “to move one’s self 


quickly, to go or run swiftly,” can be said both of light (Koran, 
Ixvi. 8) and of water-brooks (vid. Jones, Comm. Poes. Asiat., 
ed. Lipsie, p. 358), and also of strong currents of air, of winds, 
and such like. The correction Md, proposed by Hupfeld, 
produces a disfiguring tautology. Among those about David 
there is a wild movement going on which is specially aimed at 
his overthrow. From this he would gladly flee and hide him- 
self, like a dove taking refuge in a cleft of the rock from the 
approaching storm, or from the talons of the bird of prey, 
fleeing with its noiseless but persevering flight.+ 

Vers. 10-17. In the second group anger is the prevailing 
feeling. In the city all kinds of party passions have broken 
loose; even his bosom friend has taken a part in this hostile 


* That beautiful old song of the church concerning Jesus has grown 
out of this strophe :— 
Ecquis binas columbinas 
Alas dabit anime ? 
Et in almam crucis palmam 
Evolat citissime, etc. 
t Kimchi observes that the dove, when ske becomes tired, draws in one 
wing and flies with the other, and thus the more surely escapes. Aben- 
Ezra finds an allusion here to the carrier-pigeon. 
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rising. The retrospective reference to the confusion of tongues 
at Babel which is contained in the word 232 (cf. Gen. x. 25), 
also in remembrance of 2a (Gen. xi. 1-9), involves the choice 
of the word Y32, which here, after Isa. xix. 3, denotes a swallow- 
ing up, @e. annihilation by means of confounding and rendering 
utterly futile. priv is the object to both imperatives, the 
second of which is 38 (like the pointing usual in connection 
with a final guttural) for the sake of similarity of sound. In- 
stead of 3%) DON, the pointing is 21 ODN, which is perfectly 
recular, because the 27) with a conjunctive accent logically 
hurries on to YY2 as its snpplement.* The subjects to ver. lla 
are not violence and strife (Hengstenberg, Hitzig), for it is 
rather a comical idea to make these personified run round about 
upon the city walls; but (cf. lix. 7,15) the Absalomites, and 
in fact the spies who incessantly watch the movements of 
David and his followers, and who to this end roam about upon 
the heights of the city. The narrative in 2 Sam. ch. xv. shows 
how passively David looked on at tlis movement, until he 
abandoned the palace of his own free will and quitted Jeru- 
salem. ‘The espionage in the circuit of the city is contrasted 
with the movements going on within the city itself by the word 
27p2. We are acquainted with but few details of the affair; 
but we can easily fill in the details for ourselves in accordance 
with the ambitious, base, and craftily malicious character of 
Absalom. The assertion that deceit (7272) and the extremest 
madness had taken possession of the city is confirmed in ver 
13 by °3. It is not open enemies who might have had cause 
for it that are opposed to him, but faithless friends, and among 
them that Ahithophel of Giloh, the scum of perfidious ingrati- 
tude. The futures SYS) and 1Ds) are used as subjunctives, 
and 1 is equivalent to aliogui, as in li. 18, cf. Job vi. 14. He 
tells him to his face, to his shame, the relationship in which he 
had stood to him whom he now betrays. Ver. 14 is not to be 
rendered : and thon art, etc., but: and thou (who dost act thus) 
wast, etc.; for it is only because the principal clause has a 


* Certain exceptions, however, exist, inasmuch as \ sometimes remains 


even in connection with a disjunctive accent, Isa. xlix. 4, Jer. xl. 10, xli. 
16; and it is pointed ) in connection with a conjunctive in Gen. xlv. 23, 


xlvi. 12, Lev. ix. 8, Mic. ii. 11, Job iv. 16, Eccles. iv. 8. 
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retrospective meaning that the futures P’M) and 7M describe 
what was a custom in the past. The expression is designedly 
‘2d VIN and not ‘D2 MS; David does not make him feel 
his kingly eminence, but places himself in the relation to hin 
of man to man, patting him on the same level with himself 
and treating him as his equal. The suffix of *‘3>y3 1s in this 
instance not subjective as in the 7203 of the law respecting the 
asham or trespass-offering: according to my estimation, but, 
objectively : equal to the worth at which I am estimated, that 
is to say, equally valued with myself. What heart-piercing 
sicnificance this word obtains when found in the mouth of the 
second David, who, although the Son of God and peerless King, 
nevertheless entered into the most intimate human relationship 
as the Son of man to His disciples, and among them to that 
Iscariot! 58 from 998, Arabic alifa, to be accustomed to 
anything, assuescere, signifies one attached to or devoted to any 
one; and 1%, according to the Hebrew meaning of the verb 
yT, an intimate acquaintance. The first of the relative clauses 
in ver. 15 describes their confidential private intercourse; the 
second the unrestrained manifestation of it in public. ‘tip here, 
as in Job xix. 19 (vid. supra on xxv. 14). ‘iD PANT, to make 
friendly intercourse sweet, is eqnivalent to cherishing it. wn 
stands over against Tid, just like Tip, secret counsel, and wn, 
loud tumult, in Ixiv. 3. Here U2 is just the same as that 
waich the Korahitic poet calls 4210 07 in xlii. 5. 

In the face of the faithless friend who has become the head 
of the Absalomite faction David now breaks out, in ver. 16, 
iito fearful imprecations. The Chethib is nio’v*, desolationes 
(super eos); but this word occurs only in the name of a place 
(“‘ Flouse of desolations”), and does not well suit such direct 
reference to persons. On the other hand, the Kert nid wer, 
let death ensnare or impose upon them, gives a sense that is 
not to be objected to; it is a pregnant expression, equivalent to: 
let death come upon them unexpectedly. To this SW corre- 
sponds the 03 of the second imprecation: let them go down 
alive into Hades (cine, perhaps originally MIND, the n of which 
niay have been lost beside the n that follows), ie. like the com- 
pany of Kkorah, while their life is yet vigorous, that is to say, 
lut them die a sudden, violent death. The drawing together of 
the decipiat (opprimat) mors into one word is the result of the 
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ancient seriptio continua and of the defective mode of writing, 
1, like ‘2, exli. 5, 28, 1 Kings xxi. 29. Béttcher renders it 
differently: let death crash in upon them; but the future form 
WY = ANY from ANY = XY is an imaginary one, which cannot 
be supported by Num. xxi. 30. Hitzig renders it: let death 
benumb them (0°); but this gives an inconceivable figure, 
with the tnrgidity of which the trepidantes Manes in Virgil, 
ined vit. 246, do not admit of comparison. In the confirma- 
tion, ver. 16c, D133, together with the D27P3 which follows, 
does not pretend to be any advance in the thought, whether 
3 be rendered a settlement, dwelling, wapoxia (LXX., 
Targum), or an assembly (Aquila, Symmachus, Jerome). 
Hence Hitzig’s rendering: in their shrine, in their breast 
(= &v 76 Oncaupe Tijs xapdias abtav, Luke vi. 45), D329 being 
short for BNW in accordance with the love of contraction 
which prevails in poetry (on xxv. 5). But had the poet in- 
tended to use this figure he would have written DINP Mpa, 
and is not the assertion that wickedness is among them, that it 
is at home in them, really a climax? The change of the names 
of God in ver. 17 is significant. He calls upon Him who is 
exalted above the world, and He who mercifully interposes in 
the history of the world helps him. 

Vers. 18-24. In the third group confidence prevails, the 
tone that is struck up in ver. 17 being carried forward. Even- 
ing, morning, and noon, as the beginning, middle, and close of 
the day, denote the day in its whole compass or extent: David 
thus gives expression to the incessancy with which he is deter- 
mined to lay before God, both in the quiet of his spirit and in 
louder utterances, whatsoever moves him. The fut. consec. pow" 
connects the hearing (answer) with the prayer as its inevitable 
result. Also in the pret. 173 expression is given to the cer- 
tainty of faith; and di>w3 side by side with it denotes, with the 
same pregnancy of meaning as in cxvill. 5, the state of undis- 
turbed ontward and inward safety and prosperity, into which 
God removes his soul when He rescues him. If we read 
mi-k’rob, then 27p is, as the ancient versions regard it, the 
infinitive: ne appropinguent mihi; whereas since the time of 
J. H. Michaelis the preference has been given to the pro- 
nunciation mi-k’rab: a conjlictu mihi se. parato, in which case 
it wonld be pointed “27D (with Metheg), whilst the Mss., in 
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order to guard against the reading with d, point it “2)P%. 
Hitzig is right when he observes, that after the negative jd the 
infinitive is Gndiented beforehand, and that % — by. xxvii. 2, 18 
better suited to this. Moreover, the confnnater clause ver. 
192 is connected with what precedes in a manner less liable to 
be misunderstood if 21pp is taken as infinitive: that they may 
not be able to gain any advantage over me, cannot come near 
me to harm me (xci. 10). For it is not until now less precari- 
ons to take the enemies as the subject of 17, and to take "TY in 
a hostile sense, as in Job x. 17, xiii. 19, xxiii. 6, xxxi. 13, cf. DY 
xciv. 16, and this is only possible where the connection suggests 
this sense. Heidenhein’s interpretation: ainong the magnates 
were those wlio succoured me (viz. Hushai, Zadok, and Abi- 
athar, by whom the counsel of Ahithophel was frustrated), does 
not give a thought characteristic of the Psalms. And with 
Aben-Ezra, who follows Numert Rabba 294a, to think of the 
assistance of angels 1 in connection with 0°33, certainly strongly 
commends itself in view of 2 Kings vi. 16 (with which Hitzig 
also compares 2 Chron. xxxil. 7); here, however, it has no 
connection, whereas the thought, “as many (consisting of 
many) are they with me, z.e. do they come forward and fight 
with me,” is very loosely attached to what has gone before. 
The Beth essentie serves here, as it does frequently, e.g. xxxix. 
17, to denote the qualification of the subject. The preterite 
of confidence is followed in ver. 20 by the future of hope. 
Although side by side with yo, may presumptively has the 
siguifeation to answer, 2.e. to be assured’ of the prayer being 
heard, yet this meanime is in this instance excluded by the fact 
that the enemies are the object, as is required by ver. 20d 
(even if ver. 19d is understood of those who are on the side of 
the poet). The rendering of the LXX.: elcaxotcerat o Ocds 
Kal TATELVMOEL AUTOUS 0 UTAPYwV TPO TOV ai@vwy, is appro- 
priate, but requires the pronunciation to be 039%, since the 
signification to bow down, to humble, cannot be proved to 
belong either to Aal or Hiphil. But even granted that Diy* 
might, according to 1 Kings vill. 35 (vid. Keil), signify raTel- 
vaoel avTous, it is nevertheless difficult to believe that ny is 
not intended to have a meaning correlative with pov’, of which 
it is the continuation. oe has explained 039. in a manner 
worthy of attention, as being for D3 nay, he will ‘testify against 
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them; an interpretation which Aben-Ezra endorses. Heng- 
stenberg’s is better: “ God will hear (the tumult of the enemies) 
and answer them (judicially)”’ The original text may have 
been 07 3Y inp". But as it now stands, 07? 20 represents 
a subordinate clause, with the omission of the xi, pledging 
that judicial response: since He it is who sitteth enthroned 
from earliest times (vid. on vii. 10). The bold expression aw 
n7p is an abbreviation of the view of God expressed in Ixxiv. 
12, Hab. i. 12, cf. Deut. xxxiii. 27, as of Him who from 
primeval days down to the present sits enthroned as King and 
Judge, who therefore will be able even at the present time to 
niaintain His majesty, which is assailed in the person of His 
anointed one. 

Ver. 20c. In spite of this interruption and the accompany- 
ing clashing in of the music, WS with its dependent clause 
continues the 029%, more minutely describing those whom God 
will answer in His wrath. The relative clause at the same 
time gives the ground for this their fate from the character 
they bear: they persevere in their course without any regard 
to any other in their godlessness. The noun mpyon, which is 
used elsewhere of a change of clothes, of a reserve in time of 
war, of a relief of bands of workmen, here signifies a change 
of mind (Targum), as in Job xiv. 14 a change of condition ; 
the plural means that every change of this kind is very far 
from them. In ver. 21 David again has the one faithless foe 
among the multitude of the rebels before his mind. YOY is 
equivalent to iAx DD, Gen. xxxiv. 21, those who stood in 
peaceful relationship to him (Di-ew, xli. 10). David classes 
himself with his faithful adherents. "2 is here a defensive 
and offensive treaty of mutual fidelity entered into in the pre- 
sence of God. By ne’ and bbn is meant the intention which, 
though not carried out as yet, is already in itself a violation 
and profanation of the solemn compact. In ver. 22 the de- 
scription passes into the tone of the cesural schema. It is 
impossible for nivon2, so far as the vowels are concerned, to be 
equivalent to MIXON, since this change of the vowels wonld 
obliterate the preposition; but one is forbidden to read MN 
(Targum, Symmachus, Jerome) by the fact that "2 (LAX. 
700 mpocwrou avTod, as in Prov. ii. 6) cannot be the subject 
to spon, Consequently » belongs to the noun itself, and the 
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denominative msyono (from Oxon), like niave (from 1¥), 
dainties, signifies articles of food prepared from curdled milk ; 
here it is used figuratively of “milk-words” or butter-words ” 
which come from the lips of the hypocrite softly, sweetly, and 
supplely as cream : os nectar promit, mens acontia vomit. In the 
following words {32°27—) (2723) the Makkeph (in connection 
with which it would have to be read uk*rob just the same as In 
ver. 19, since the — has not a Afetheg) is to be crossed out (as 
in fact it is even wanting here and there in Mss. and printed 
editions). ‘The words are an independent substantival clause: 
war (27), a pushing together, assault, battle, after the form 
-3n2 with an unchangeable 4) is his inward part and his words 
are swords; these two clauses correspond. 1371 (properly like 


ye to be thin, weak, then also: to be soft, mild; root 7, P%, 


tendere, tenuare) has the accent on the ultima, vid. on xxxviil. 
20. Mn is a drawn, unsheathed sword (xxxvii. 14). 

The exhortation, ver. 23, which begins a new strophe and 
is thereby less abrupt, is first of all a counsel which David gives 
to himself, but at the same time to all who suffer innocently, 
cf. xxvii. 14. Instead of the obscure ama& yeypay. 11, we 
yead in xxxvil. 5 J21, and in Prov. xvi. 3 }wyn, according to 
which the word is not a verb after the form JY (Chajug, 
Gecatilia, and Kimchi), but an accusative of the object (just 
as it isin fact accented; for the Legarme of m7 has a lesser 
disjunctive value than the Zinnor of Jam). The LXX. 
renders it émippupov émt Kvpiov tHv wépruvay cov. Thus are 
these words of the Psalm applied in 1 Pet. v. 7. According 
to the Talmud 3 (the same form as 37?) signifies a burden. 
“ One day,” relates Rabba bar-Chana, B. Rosh ha-Shana, 260, 
and elsewhere, “I was walking with an Arabian (Nabatzean ?) 
tradesman, and happened to be carrying a heavy pack. And he 
said tome, ‘Noon “wh Pan Spe, Take thy burden and throw it 
on my camel.” Hence it is wiser to refer 27 to 22}, to give, 
apportion, than to a stem AN = AN, cxix. 131 (root ax, 3s), to 
lesire ; so that it consequently does not mean desiring, longing, 
care, but that which is imposed, laid upon one, assigned or 
allotted to one (Béttcher), in which sense the Chaldee deri- 
vatives of J (Targum Ps. xi. 6, xvi. 5, for nD) do actually 
occur. On wlhiomsoever one casts what is allutted to him te 
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carry, to him one gives it to carry. The admonition proceeds 
on the principle that God is as willing as He is able to bear 
even the heaviest burden for us; but this bearing it for us is 
on the other side our own bearing of it in God’s strength, and 
hence the promise that is added runs: He will sustain thee 
(0303), that thou mayest not through feebleness succumb. Ver. 
23c also favours this figure of a burden: He will not give, ze. 
suffer to happen (Ixxviii. 66), tottering to the righteous for 
ever, He will never suffer the righteous to totter. The right- 
eous shall never totter (or be moved) with the overthrow that 
follows; whereas David is sure of this, that his enemies shall 
not only fall to the ground, but go down into Hades (which is 
here, by a combination of two synonyms, NY 183, called a well, 
te. an opening, of a sinking in, z.e. a pit, as eg. In Prov. viii. 
31, Ezek. xxxvi. 3), and that before they have halved their 
days, i.e. before they have reached the half of the age that 
might be attained under other circumstances (cf. cii. 25, Jer. 
xvi, 11). By D'noN NAS prominence is given to the fact that 
it is the very same God who will not suffer the righteous to fall 
who casts down the ungodly; and by ‘38) David contrasts him- 
self with them, as being of good courage now and in all time 
to come. 


PSALM LVI. 
CIIEERFUL COURAGE OF A FUGITIVE. 


2 BE gracious unto me, Elohim, for man is greedy after me, 
All the day he, fighting, oppresseth ime. 
3 Mine adversaries are greedy after me all the day, 
For many are they who proudly war against me. 
4 In the day that I fear do I cling confidingly to Thee. 
5 Through Elohim will I praise His word, 
In Elohim do I trnst, without fearing: 
What can flesh do unto me? 


6 All the day long they wrest my words, 
Against me are all their thoughts for evil. 
‘4 They band together, they set spies— 
They watch my heels, becanse seeking after my life. 
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8 By such evil-doing shall they escape ?— 
In wrath cast down the peoples, Elohim! 


9 My fugitive life Thou hast told, 

My tears are laid up in Thy bottle— 
Are they not in Thy book? 

10 Then must mine enemies fall back in the day that I call; 
This I know: that Elohim is for me. 

11 Through Elohim do I praise the word, 
Through Jalive do I praise the word. 

12 In Elohim do I trust without fearing: 
What can men do unto me? 


13 Binding upon me, Elohim, are Thy vows; 
I will pay thank-offerings unto Thee. 
14 For Thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
Yea my feet from falling, 
That I might walk before Elohim in the light of life. 


To Ps. lv., which in vers. 7 sq. gives utterance to the wish: 
“ Oh that I had wings like a dove,” etc., no Psalm could be more 
appropriately appended, according to the mode of arrangement 
adopted by the collector, than Ps. lvi., the musical inscription 
of which runs: Yo the Precentor, after ‘‘ The silent dove among 
the far off,’ by David, a Michtam. p’pnn is a second genitive, 
ef. Isa, xxvin. 1, and either signifies distant men or longiqua, 
distant places, as in Ixv. 6, cf. DY, xvi. 6. Just as in lviii. 2, 
it is questionable whether the punctuation DON has lighted upon 
the correct rendering. Hitzig is anxious to read Dox, “Dove 
of the people in the distance ;” but DON, people, in spite of Egli’s 
commendation, ts a word unheard of in Hebrew, and only con- 
jectural in Phoenician. Olshausen’s o>5x more readily com- 
mends itself, “ Dove of the distant terebinths.’ As in other 
like inscriptions, 29 does not signify de (as Joh. Campensis 
renders it in his paraphrase of the Psalms (1532 and fre- 
quently): Prefecto musices, de columba muta que procul 
avolaverat), but secundum; and the coincidence of the defining 
of the melody with the situation of the writer of the Psalm is 
explained by the consideration that the melody is chosen with 
reference to that situation. The LXX. (cf. the Targum), 
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interpreting the figure, renders: bmép Tov Aaod Tod amd TOY 
dyiwy (from the sanctuary) pewaxpuppévov, for which Sym- 
machus has: gvAov dmwopuévov. The rendering of Aquila is 
correct: vmrep mepiotepas addddov paxpvcpov. From Ps. lv. 
(vers. 7 sq., cf. xxxvili. 14) we may form an idea of the standard 
song designated by the words mpm odx no’; for Ps. lv. is not 
this song itself, and for this reason, that it belongs to the time 
of Absalom, and is therefore of later date than Ps. lvi., the 
historical inscription of which, “when the Philistines assaulted 
him in Gath” (cf. OTA, 1 Sam. xxi. 14), carries us back into 
the time of Saul, to the same time of the sojourn in Philistia 
to which Ps. xxxiv. 1s assigned. Ps. lvi. exhibits many points 
of the closest intermingling with the Psalms of this period, and 
thus justifies its inscription. It is a characteristic possessed in 
common by these Psalms, that the prospect of the judgment 
that will come upon the whole of the hostile world is combined 
with David’s prospect of the judgment that will come upon his 
enemies: lvi. 8, vii. 9, lix. 6 (12). The figure of the bottle in 
which God preserves the tears of the suffering ones corresponds 
to the sojourn in the wilderness. As regards technical form, 
Ps. lvi. begins the series of Davidic Elohimic Michtammim, Ps. 
lvi-lx. Three of these belong to the time of Saul. These 
three contain refrains, a fact that we have already recognised 
on xvi. 1 as a peculiarity of these “ favourite-word-poems.” 
The favourite words of this Ps. lvi. are (3)027 92n% psa and 
"9 (DIS) WY2 Neyer. 


Vers, 2-5. DYTON and Wiss, ver. 2 (ix. 20, x. 18), are anti- 
theses: over against God, the majestic One, men are feeble 
beings. Their rebellion against the counsel of God is ineffec- 
tive madness. If the poet has God’s favour on his side, then 
he will face these pigmies that behave as though they were 
giants, who fight against him D119, moving on high, «ie. proudly 
(cf, DIN, Ixxiii. 8), in the invincible might of God. ANY, 
inhiare, as In lvil. 43 Dn, as in xxxv. 1, with ° like On, é.g. in 
Jer.i.19. Thus, then, he does not fear; in the day when (Ges. 
§ 123, 3, b) he might well be afraid (conjunctive future, as e.g. 
in Josh. ix. 27), he clings trustfully to (OS as in iv. 6, and 
frequently, Prov. iii. 5) his God, so that fear cannot come near 
him. He has the word of His promise on his side (1179 as eg. 
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exxx. 5); D'2Na, through God will he praise this His word, 
inasmuch as it is gloriously verified in him. Hupfeld thus 
correctly interprets it; whereas others in part render it “ mn 
Elohim do I praise His word,” in part (and the form of this 
favourite expression in ver. 1lad is opposed to it): “ Elohim do 
I celebrate, His word.” Hitzig, however, renders it: “ Of God 
do I boast in matter,” ze. in the present affair; which is most 
chillingly prosaic in connection with an awkward brevity of 
languave. The exposition is here confused by x. 3 and liv. 
9, 237 does not by any means signify gloriari in this passage, 
but celebrare; and p’75N3 is not intended in any other sense 
than that in Ix. 14, 3 702 is equivalent to the New Testament 
phrase muorevew ev, NS N? is a circumstantial clause with a 
finite verb, as is customary in connection with Nd, xxxv. 8, Job 
xxix. 24, aud 53, Prov. xix. 23. 

Vers. 6-8. This second strophe describes the adversaries, 
and ends in imprecation, the fire of anger being kindled against 
them. Hitzig’s rendering is: “ All the time they are injuring 
my concerns,” te. injuring my interests. This also sounds 
unpoetical. Just as we say MN DON, to do violence to tlie 
Tora (Zeph. iti. 4, Ezek. xxii. 26), so we can also say: to 
torture any one’s words, z.e. his utterances concerning himself, 
viz. by misconstruing and twisting them. It is no good to 
David that he asseverates his innocence, that he asserts his 
filial faithfulness to Saul, God’s anointed; they stretch his 
testimony concerning himself upon the rack, forcing upon it a 
false meaning and wrong inferences. They band themselves 
together, they place men in ambush. The verb “33 signifies 
sometimes to turn aside, turn in, dwell (= ,l>); sometimes, to 
be afraid (= 2, >,); sometimes, to stir up, excite, exl. 3 
(= 3); and sometimes, as here, and in lix. 4, Isa. liv. 15: to 
gather together (= 8). The Ker? reads ViBY (as in x. 8, 
Prov. 1. 11), but the seriptio plena points to Hiph. (cf. Job 
xxiv. 6, and also Ps. exxvi. 5), and the following 197 leads one 
to the conclusion that it is the causative 388° that is intended : 
they cause one to keep watch in concealment, they lay an 
ambush (synon. 27871, 1 Sam. xv. 5); so that m7 refers to the 
liers-in-wait told off by them: as to these—they observe ny 
heels or (like the feminine plural in Ixxvii. 20, Ixxxix. 52) foot. 
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prints (Rashi: mes traces), t.e. all my footsteps or movements, 
because (properly, “in accordance with this, that,” as in Mic. 
il. 4) they now as formerly (which is implied in the perfect, cf. 
lix. 4) attempt my life, z.e. strive after, lie in wait for it (73? 
like WY, Ixxi. 10, with the accusative = ° MP in cxix. 95). To 
this circumstantial representation of their hostile proceedings is 
appended the clause ino-yba HNeY, which is not to be under- 
stood otherwise than as a question, and is marked as such by 
the order of the words (2 Kings v. 26, Isa. xxviii. 28): Jn spite 
of iniquity [ts there] escape for them? i.e. shall they, the liers-in- 
wait, notwithstanding such evil good-for-nothing mode of action, 
escape? At any rate pda is, aS In xxxil. 7, a substantivized in- 
finitive, and the “by no means” which belongs as answer to this 
question passes over forthwith into the prayer for the overthrow 
of the evil ones. This is the customary interpretation since 
Kimchi’s day. Mendelssohn explains it differently: “In vain 
be their escape,” following Aben-Jachja, who, however, like 
Saadia, takes ubb to be imperative. Certainly adverbial notions 
are expressed by means of 2Y,—e.9. INDY, abundantly, xxxi. 24 ; 
"pw-ey, falsely, Lev. v. 22 (vid. Gesenius, Thesaurus, p. 1028),— 
but one does not say Dany, and consequently also would hardly 
have said pNvoy (by no means, for nothing, in vain); moreover 
the connection here demands the prevailing ethical notion for 
px. Hupfeld alters pop to DPB, and renders it: “ recompense 
to them for wickedness,” which is not only critically improbable, 
but even contrary to the usage of the language, since D?D signi- 
fies to weigh out, but not to requite, and requires the accusative 
of the object. The widening of the circle of vision to the 
whole of the hostile world is rightly explained by Hengstenberg 
by the fact that the special execution of judgment on the p:.t 
of God is only an outflow of His more general and compre- 
hensive execution of judgment, and the belief in the former 
has its root in a belief in the latter. The meaning of 717 
becomes manifest from the preceding Psalin (lv. 24), to which 
the Psalm before us is appended by reason of inanifold and 
closely allied relation. 

Vers. 9-12. What the poet prays for in ver. 8, he now 
expresses as his confident expectation with which he solaces 
himself. 3 (ver. 9) is not to be rendered “ flight,” which cer- 
tulnly is not a thing that can be numbered (Olshausen); but 
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“a being fugitive,” the unsettled life of a fugitive (Prov. xxvil. 

8), can really be numbered both by its duration and its many 
temporary stays here and there. And upon the fact that God, 
that He whose all-seeing eye follows him into every secret 
hiding-place of the desert and of the rocks, counteth (telleth) 
it, the poet lays great stress ; for he has long ago learnt to despair 
of man. The accentuation gives special prominence to “73 as 
an emphatically placed object, by means of Zarka; and this 
is then followed by 7775D with the conjunctive Galgal and the 
pansal NAN with Olewejored (the —- of which is placed over the 
final letter of the preceding word, as is always the case when 
the word marked with this double accent is monosyllabic, or 
dissyllabic and accented on the first syllable). He who counts 
(Job xxxi. 4) all the steps of men, knows how long David has 
already been driven hither and thither without any settled home, 
although free from guilt. He comforts himself with this fact, 
but not without tears, which this wretched condition forces 
from him, and which he prays God to collect and preserve. 
Thus it is according to the accentuation, which takes 7D'Y as 
imperative, as eg. in 1 Sam. viii. 5; but since OY, ND'Y, is also 
the form of the passive participle (1 Sam. ix. 24, and frequently, 
2 Sam. xiii. 32), it is more natural, in accordance with the 
surrounding thoughts, to render it so even in this instance 
(posita est lacrima mea), and consequently to pronounce it as 
Milra (Ewald, Hupfeld, Bottcher, and Hitzig). ‘nyot (Eccles. 
iv. 1) corresponds chiastically (crosswise) to ‘73, with which 
7INI2 forms a play in sound; and the closing eis qmpoa Non 
unites with AAD in the first member of the verse. Both ver. 
95 and ver. 9¢ are wanting in any particle of comparison. The 
fact thus figuratively set forth, viz. that God collects the tears 
of His saints as it were in a bottle, and notes them together 
with the things which call them forth as in a memorial (Mal. 
iii. 16), the writer assumes; and only appropriatingly applies it to 
himself, The t8 which follows may be taken either as a logical 
in conseqtence of so and so” (as e.g. xix. 14, x]. 8), or as a 
“then” fixing a turning-point in the present tearful wandering 
life (viz. when there have been enough of the “wandering” and 
of the “ tears”), or ‘at a future time” (more abruptly, like ny 
in xiv. 5, xxxvi. 13, eed. on 11.5). SIPS O13 is not an expansion 
of this t8, which eae trail awkwardly after it. The poet says 
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that one day his enemies will be obliged to retreat, inasmuch as 
a day will come when his prayer, which is even now heard, will 
be also outwardly fulfilled, and the full realization of the succour 
will coincide with the cry for help. By ‘Ay? 7H! in ver. 10d 
he justifies this hope from his believing consciousness. It is 
not to be rendered, after Job xix. 19: ‘I who know,” which 
is a trailing apposition without any proper connection with 
what precedes; but, after 1 Kings xvii. 24: this I know (of 
this I am certain), that Elohim is for me. i as a neuter, just 
as in connection with Y7' in Prov. xxiv. 12, and also frequently 
elsewhere (Gen. vi. 15, Ex. xiii. 8, xxx. 13, Lev. xi. 4, Isa. 
xxix. 11, cf. Job xv. 17); and *? as eg. in Gen. xxxi, 42. 
Through Elohim, ver. 11 continues, will I praise 127; thus 
absolutely is the word named; it is therefore the divine word, 
just like 02 in ii. 12, the Son absolntely, therefore the divine 
Son. Because the thought is repeated, Elohim stands in the 
first case and then Jahve, in accordance with the Elohimic Psalm 
style, as in ]vii. 7. The refrain in ver. 12 (cf. ver. 5d) indicates 
the conclusion of the strophe. The fact that we read D038 in- 
stead of 12 in this instance, just as in ver. 11 135 instead of 
341 (ver. 5a), is in accordance with the custom in the Psalms 
of not allowing the refrain to recur in exactly the same form. 

Vers. 18,14. In prospect of his deliverance the poet pro- 
mises beforehand to fulfil the duty of thankfulness. ‘¥, in- 
cumbent upon me, as in Prov. vii. 14, 2 Sam. xviii. 11. 73, 
with an objective subject, are the vows made to God; and 
niin are distinguished from them, as eg. in 2 Chron. xxix. 
31. He will ‘suffer neither the pledged 773 ‘oY nor the 
min "9% to be wanting; for—so will he be then able to sing 
and to declare—Thou Hast rescued, etc. The perfect after ‘3 
denotes that which is then past, as in lix. 17, cf. the dependent 
passage cxvi. 8 sq. ‘There the expression is 0°11 nisi& instead 
of DYN TiN (here and in Elihn’s speech, Job xxxiii. 30). 
Lighit of life (John viii. 12) or of the living (UX X. ray 
teoyresy) is not exclusively the sun-light of this present life. 
Life is the opposite of death in the deepest and most compre- 
hensive sense; light of life is therefore the opposite of the night 
of Hades, of this seclusion from God and from His revelation 
in human history. 
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PSALM LVII. 
BEFORE FALLING ASLEEP IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BE gracious unto me, Elohim, be gracious unto me, 
For in Thee hath my soul hidden ; 

And in the shadow of Thy wings do I seek refuge, 
Until the destruction passeth by. 


I call upon Elohim, the Most High, 

Upon God who performeth it for me: 

He will send from heaven and save me. 

If he who is greedy for me doth slander—(Sela.) 
Klohim will send His mercy and truth. 


My son! is in the midst of hons, 

I will lie down among those who breathe forth fire. 

The children of men—their teeth are spears and 
arrows, 

And their tongue is a sharp sword. 

Oh show Thyself exalted above the heavens, Elohim, 

Above the whole earth Thy glory! 


They had laid a net for my steps, 
They had bowed down my soul, 

They had digged out a pit before me— 
They themselves fall therein. (Sela.) 


Confident is my heart, Elohim, confident is my heart, 
I will sing and play upon the harp. 

Awake up, my glory, 

Awake up, O harp and cithern, 

I will awake the morning dawn! 


I will praise Thee among the peoples, O Lord, 
[ will praise Thee upon the harp among the nations, 
For great unto the heavens is thy mercy, 


And unto the clouds Thy truth. 
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12 Oh show Thyself exalted above the heavens, Elohim, 
Above the whole earth Thy glory. 


The Psalms that are to be sung after the melody nnwn- OS 
(Ivii., lviii., Hix. Davidic, Ixxv. Asaphic) begin here. The 
direction referring to the musical execution of the Psalm ought 
properly to be nnvin-bx by (2%) ; but this is avoided as being 
unmelodious, and harsh so far as the syntax is conewned. 
The Geneva version is correct: pour le chanter sur Al tasclichet. 
There is no actual reference in the words to Deut. ix. 26, or 
1 Sam. xxvi. 9 (why not also to Isa. Ixv. 87). 

The historical inscription runs: when he fled from Saul, in 
the cave. From the connection in the history from which this 
statement is extracted, it will have been clear whether the Psalm 
belongs to the sojourn in the cave of Adullam (1 Sam. ch. xxii.) 
or in the labyrinthine cave upon the alpine heights of Engedli, 
‘by the sheep-folds” (1 Sam. ch. xxiv.), described in Van de 
Velde’s Journey, ii. 74-76. 

How manifold are the points in which these Psalms be- 
longing to the time of Saul run into one another! Ps. lvii. 
has not merely the supplicatory “ Be gracious unto me, Elohim,” 
at the beginning, but also }8Y applied in the same way (lvii. 4, 
lvi, 2 sq.), in common with Ps. lvi; in common with Ps. vil., 
‘M23 = Ww) (Ivii. 9, vii. 6); the comparison of one’s enemies 
to lions and lionesses (lvii. 5, vii. 3); the figure of the digging 
of a pit (Ivii. 7, vii. 16); with Ps. lix. the figure of the sword 
of the tongue (lvii. 5, lix. 8, cf. lii. 4); with Ps. lii. the poetical 
expression nn (Ivii. 2, lil. 4) ; with Ps. xxii. the relation of the 
deliverance of tlie anointed one to the redemption of all peoples 
(vii. 10, xxii. 28 sqq.). Also with Ps. xxxvi. it has one or two 
points of contact, viz. tle expression “refuge under the shadow 
of God’s wings” (ver. 2, xxxvi. 8), and in the measuring of the 
mercy and truth of God by the height of the heavens (ver. 11, 
xxxvi. 6). Yet, on the other hand, it has a thorouglily charac- 
teristic iinpress. Just as Ps, lvi. delighted in confirming what 
was said by means of the interrogatory Na (vers. 9, 14), so 
Ps. lvii. revels in the figure epizeuxis, or an emphatic repetition 
of a word (vers. 2, 4, 8,9). Ps. cviii. (which see) is a cento 
taken out of Ps. Ivii. and Ix. 

The strophe-scliema of Ps. lvii. is tle growing one: 4. 9. 6; 
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4.5.6.* Here also the Afichtam is not wanting in its promi- 
nent favourite word. <A refrain of a lofty character closes the 
first and second parts. In the first part cheerful submission 
rules, in the second a certainty of victory, which by anticipation 
takes up the song of praise. 


Vers. 2-6. By means of the two distinctive tense-forms 
the poet describes his believing flight to God for refuge as 
that which has once taken place (MON from D1 = ‘DN out of 
pause, like the same forms in ]xxili. 2, exxii. 6), and still, 
because it is a living fact, is ever, and now in particular, 
renewed (MPN), The shadow of the wings of God is the pro- 
tection of His gentle, tender love; and the shadow of the wings 
is the quickening, cordial solace that is combined with this 
protection. Into this shadow the poet betakes himself for 
refuge now as he has done before, until 3, i.e. the abysmal 
danger that threatens him, be overpast, preeteriverit (cf. Isa. 
xxvi. 20, and on the enallage numeri x. 10, Ges. § 147, a). 
Not as though he would then no longer stand in need of the 
divine protection, but he now feels himself to be specially in 
need of it; and therefore his chief atm is an undannted trium- 
phant resistance of the impending trials. The effort on his 
own part, however, by means of which he always anew takes 
refuge in this shadow, is prayer to Hin who dwells above and 
rules the universe. hoy is without the article, which it never 
takes; and 14 (ver. 3)) is the same, because it is regularly 
left out before the participle, which admits of being more fully 
defined, Amos ix. 12, Ezek. xxi. 19 (Hitzig). He calls upon 
God who accomplisheth concerning, ze. for him (Esth. iv. 16), 
who carrieth out his cause, the cause of the persecuted one; 
121 is transitive as in exxxviiil. 8. The LXN. renders tov 
evepyeTicavTd pe, as though it were ‘oy oD: (xm. 6, and fre- 
quently); and even Hitzig and Hupfeld hold that the meaning 
is exactly the same. But although $1 and na fall back upon 
one and the same radical notion, still it is just their distinctive 
tinal letters that serve to indicate a difference of signification 


* The Syriac version reckons only 29 orixos (fetgome) ; vid. the Hexa- 
plarian version of this Psalin taken from Cod. 14,484 (Add. ALSS.) in the 
British Museum, in Heidenhcim’s Vierteljahrsschrift, No. 2 (1861). 
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that is strictly maintained. In ver. 4 follow futures of hope. 
In this instance “that which brings me deliverance” is to be 
supplied in thought to nowt (cf. xx. 8) and not 17° as in xviii. 
17, cf. cxliv. 7; and this general and unmentioned object is 
then specialized and defined in the words “His mercy and 
His truth” in ver. 4c. Mercy and truth are as it were the two 
good spirits, which descending from heaven to earth (cf. xhii. 
3) bring the divine 7¥3”%* to an accomplishment. The words 
"aN! 10 standing between a and ¢ have been drawn by tlie 
accentuators to the first half of the verse, they probably inter- 
preting it thus: He (God) reproacheth my devourers for ever 
(Sela). But 1 always (e.g. Isa. xxxvii. 23) has God as its 
object, not as its subject. ‘Sxw IN is to be connected witli 
what follows as a hypothetical protasis (Ges. § 155, 4, a): sup- 
posing that he who is greedy or pants for me (tnhians mihi) 
slandereth, then Elohim will send His mercy and His truth. 
The music that becomes forte in between, introduces and 
accompanies the throbbing confidence of the apodosis. 

In ver. 5, on the contrary, we may follow the interpretation 
of the text that is handed down and defined by the accentuation, 
natural as it may also be, with Luther and others, to take one’s 
own course. Since. DN2 has Zarka (Zinnor) and pn Olewe- 
jored, it is accordingly to be rendered: “ My soul is in the 
inidst of lions, I will (must) lie down with flaming ones; the 
children of men—their teeth are a spear and arrows.” The 
rendering of the LX X., of Theodotion, and of the Syriac 
version accords with the interpunction of our text so far as both 
begin a new clause with éxowwnfny (N30, and I slept); whereas 
Aguila and Symmachus (taking ‘53, as it seems, as a periphrastic 
expression of the subject-notion placed in advance) render all 
as far as D°DN) as one clause, at least dividing the verse into two 
‘parts, just as the accentuators do, at pond. The rendering of 
Aquila is év uéo@ Acawvav xorunOjnoopat Aa4Bpwv; that of Sym- 
machus: év péom AcovTov evOapcav éxotunOny, or according to 
another reading, weraEd Acovte@v exouynOnv preyovtov. ‘They 
are followed by Jerome, who, however, in order that he may 
be able to reproduce the ‘53, changes NADwWN into N13W: Anima 
mea in medio leonum dormivit ferocientium. This construction, 
however, can be used in Greek and Latin, but not in Hebrew. 
We therefore follow the accents even in reference to the Zarka 
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above psa? (a plural form that only occurs in this one passage 
in the Psalter, = DY). In a general way it is to be observed 
that this o'N29 in connection with F238 is not so much the 
accusative of the object as the accusative of tle place, although 
it may even be said to be the customary local accusative of the 
object with verbs of dwelling; on a>v cf. Ruth iii. 8, 14, and 
Ps. Ixxxviii. 6, Mic. vii. 5 (where at least the possibility of this 
constrnetion of the verb is presupposed). But in particular it 
is doubtful (1) what DDN? signifies. The rendering “ flaming 
ones” is offered by the Targum, Saadia, and perhaps Sym- 
machns. The verb ond obtains this signification apparently 
from the fundamental notion of licking or swallowing; and 
accordingly Theodotion renders it by dvadioxovtwv, and Aquila 
most appropriately by AdPpwv (a word used of a ravenous 
furious longing for anything). But pn) nowhere means “to 
devour ;” the poet must, therefore, in connection with ppd, 
have been thinking of the flaming look or the fiery jaws of the 
lions, and this attributive will denote figuratively their strong 
desire, which snorts forth as it were flames of fire. The ques- 
tion further arises, (2) how the cohortative M32vx is meant to 
be taken. Since the cohortative sometimes expresses that 
which is to be done more by outward constraint than inward 
impulse — never, however, without willing it one’s self (Ew. 
§ 228, a)—the rendering “I must,” or “therefore must I lie 
down,’ commends itself. But the contrast, which has been 
almost entirely overlooked, between the literal beasts of prey 
and the children of men, who are worse than these, requires 
the simple and most natural rendering of the coliortative. We 
need only picture to onrselves the situation. The verb a>v 
here has the sense of cubitum ire (iv. 9). Starting from this 
722Wx we look to ver. 9, and it at once becomes clear that we 
have before us an evening or nightly song. David the per- 
secuted one finds himself in the wilderness and, if we accept 
the testimony of the inscription, in a cave: his sonl is in the 
midst of lions, by which he means to say that his life is exposed 
tothem. Here bold in faith, he is resolved to lie down to sleep, 
feeling himself more secure among lions than among men; for 
the children of men, his deadly foes both in word and in deed, 
are worse than beasts of prey: teeth and tongue are murderous 
weapons. This more than brutal joy at the destruction of 
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one’s neighbour * which prevails among men, urges him to put 
forth the prayer that God, who in Himself is exalted above the 
heavens and the whole earth, would show Himself by some 
visible manifestation over the heavens above as the exalted 
One, and the prayer that His glory may be, i.e. may become 
manifest (or even: exalted be His glory, 0%), over the whole 
earth beneath,—His glory which to His saints is a health- 
diffusing light, and to the heartless foes of men and God a 
consuming fire,—so that the whole world shall be compelled to 
acknowledge this glory in which His holiness manifests itself, 
and shall become conformed to it after everything that is 
hostile is overthrown. 

Vers. 7-12. In this second half of the Psalm the poet 
refreshes himself with the thought of seeing that for which he 
longs and prays realized even with the dawning of the morning 
after this night of wretchedness. ‘The perfect in ver. 7d is the 
perfect of certainty; the other perfects state what preceded 
and is now changed into the destruction of the crafty ones 
themselves. If the clause ‘WD 923 is rendered: my soul was 
bowed down (cf. 5, cix. 22), it forms no appropriate corollary 
to the crafty laying of snares. Hence 453 must be taken as 
transitive: he had bowed down my soul; the change of number 
in the mention of the enemies is very common in the Psalms 
relating to these trials, whether it be that the poet has one 
enemy xat’ é£oy7v before his mind or comprehends them all in 
one. Even the LXX. renders xal xatéxaprpay thy uynv 
pov, it is true, as though it were \h523, but can scarcely have 
read it thus. This line is still remarkable; one would expect 
for ver. 76 a thought parallel with ver. 7d, and perhaps the 
poet wrote win) 452, his (the net-layer’s) own soul bends (viz. 
in order to fall into the net). Then 959 like 55) would be pret. 
confidentie. In this certainty, to express which the music here 
becomes triumphantly forte, David’s heart is confident, cheerful 
(Symmachus éSpaia), and a powerful inward impulse urges 
him to song and harp. Although 2) may signify ready, 
equipped, (Ex. xxxiv. 2, Job xii. 5), yet this meaning is to be 


* Of. Sir. xxv. 15, in the Hebrew: An jx) ND VAN Sym wind PN 
348 mon Syp (no poison exceeds the poison of the serpent, and no wrath. 
exceeds the wrath of an enemy). 
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rejected here in view of li. 12, Ixxvili. 37, cxti. 7: It is not 
appropriate to the emphatic repetition of the word. His even- 
ing mood which found expression in ver. 4, was hope of victory ; 
the morning mood into which David here transports himself, is 
certainty of victory. He calls upon his soul to awake ("122 as 
in xvi. 9, xxx. 13), he calls upon harp and cithern to awake 
(i331 2337 with one article that avails for both words, as in Jer. 
xxix. 3, Neh. i. 5; and 74Y with the accent on the uléima on 
acconnt of the coming together of two aspirates), from which 
he has not parted even though a fugitive; with the music of 
stringed instruments and with song he will awake the not yet 
risen dawn, the sun still slumbering in its chamber: 11Y8, exper- 
gefaciam (not expergiscar), as e.g. in Cant. ii. 7, and as Ovid 
(Metam. xi. 597) says of the cock, evocat auroram.* His song 
of praise, however, shall not resound in a narrow space where 
it is scarcely heard; he will step forth as the evangelist of his 
deliverance and of his Deliverer in the world of nations (Qy2 ; 
and the parallel word, as also in evi. 4, cxlix. 7, is to be written 
nDNA with Lamed raphatum and Metheg before it); his voca- 
tion extends beyond Israel, and the events of his life are to be 
for the benefit of mankind. Here we perceive the self-con- 
sclousness of a comprehensive mission, which accompanied 
David from the beginning to the end of his royal career (vid. 
xvill. 50). What is expressed in ver. 11 is both motive and 
theme of the discourse among the peoples, viz. God’s mercy 
and truth which soar high as the heavens (xxxvi. 6). That 
they extend even to the heavens is only an earthly conception 
of their infinity (cf. Eph. iii. 18) In the refrain, ver. 12, 
which only differs in one letter from ver. 6, the Psalm comes 
back to the language of prayer. Heaven and earth have a 
mutually involved history, and the blessed, glorious end of this 
history is the sunrise of the divine doxa over both, here prayed 
for. 


* With reference to the above passage in the Psalms, the Talmud, B. 
Berachoth 36, says, ‘‘ A cithern used to hang above David's bed; and when 
midnight came, the north wind blew among the strings, so that they 
sounded of themselves; and forthwith he arose and busied himself with the 
Tra until the pillar of the dawn (aMwn “Woy) ascended.” Rashi observes, 
“The dawn awakes the other kings; but I, said David, will awake the 
dawn (Inv NS Wy 19N).” 
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PSALM LVIII. 


CRY FOR VENGEANCE UPON THOSE WHO PERVERT JUSTICE. 


2 DO ye really, O ye gods, speak righteousness, 


3 


cr 


Do ye in uprightness judge the children of men ? 
Nay, in heart ye work iniquities, 
In the land ye weigh out the violence of your hands. 


Apostate are the ungodly from the womb, 

Gone astray from the birth are the speakers of lies. 

Poison have they after the likeness of the poison of the 
Serpent, 

Like a deaf adder which stoppeth her ear, 

That she may not hear the voice of the charmers, 

The skilful practiser of sorcery. 


Elohim, break their teeth in their mouth, 

The teeth of the lions do Thou wrench out, Jahve! 

They must melt away as running water; 

When he shooteth his arrows they are as though cut off. 

(Let them be) as a snail that goes along dissolving as it goes, 

(As) the untimely birth of a woinan, that hath not seen the 
sun. 

Before, then, your pots feel the thorn, 

Whether it be raw or at boiling heat—He whirleth it away. 


The righteous shall rejoice that he seeth vengeance, 

He shall bathe his footsteps in the blood of the ungodly. 
And men shall confess: Verily the righteous findeth fruit, 
Verily there is a deity judging in the earth. 


Their teeth, said Ps. lvii., are spear and arrows, and their 


tongue a sharp sword; Ps. lvi. prays: crush their teeth in 
their mouth. ‘This prominent common thought has induced the 
collector to append the one Michtam of David, to be sung al- 
tashcheth, to the other. Ps. Iviil., however, belongs to another 
period, viz. to the time of Absalom. ‘The incomparable boldness 
of the language does not warrant us in denying it to David. 
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In no one Psalm do we meet with so many high-flowa figures 
coming together within the same narrow compass. But that 
it is David who speaks in this Psalm is to a certain extent 
guaranteed by Ps. Ixiv.and cxl. These three Psalms, of which 
the closing verses so closely resemble one another that they at 
once invite comparison, show that the same David who writes 
elsewhere so beautifully, tenderly, and clearly, is able among 
his manifold transitions to rise to an elevation at which his 
words as it were roll along like rumbling thunder through the 
gloony darkness of the clouds, and more especially where they 
supplicate (Iviii. 7) or predict (cxl. 10) the judgment of God. 

The cumulative use of 12 in different applications is pecu- 
liar to this Psalm. Its Michtam character becomes clearly 
defined in the closing verse. 


Vers. 2, 3. The text of ver. 2a runs: Do ye really dictate 
the silence of righteousness? i.e. that before which righteous- 
ness must become silent, as the collector (cf. lvi. 1) appears to 
have read it (Dot = DN, B. Chullin 89a). But instead of Dos 
itis, with Houbigant, J. D. Michaelis, Mendelssohn, and others, 
to be read pox (= DPN, as in Ex, xv. 11), as an apostrophe of 
those who discharge the godlike office of rulers and judges. 
Both the interrogative 03287 (with w as is always the case at 
the head of interrogative clauses), nwn vere, which proceeds 
from doubt as to the questionable matter of fact (Num. xxii. 
37, 1 Kings viii. 27, 2 Chron. vi. 18), and the parallel member 
of the verse, and also the historical circumstances out of which 
the Psalm springs, demand this alteration. Absalom with his 
followers had made the administration of justice the means of 
stealing from David the heart of his people; he feigned to be 
the more impartial judge. Hence David asks: Is it then really 
so, ye gods (DYDS like DION, Ixxxii. 1, and here, as there, not 
withont reference to their saperhumanly proud and assumptive 
bearing), that ye speak righteousness, that ye j udge the children 
of men in accordance with justice? Nay, on the contrary (AN, 
imo, introduciug an answer that goes beyond the first N 0), in 
heart (z.e. not merely outwardly allowing yourselves to be carried 
away) ye prepare villanies (O98, as in Mic. ii. 1, and nip, as 
in Ixiv. 7, from noi = mow, xcil. 16, Job v. 16, with 6 = ay. 


in the land ye weigh out the violence of your hands (so that 
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consequently violence fills the balances of your pretended jus- 
tice), DIN 22 in ver. 26 is the accusative ‘of the object; if it 
had been intended as a second vocative, it ought to have been 
wena (iv. 3). The expression is inverted in “order to make it 
possible to use the heavy energetic futures. N23 (mostly erro- 
ously marked with Puzer) has Athnach, cf. xxxv. 20, lxxvi. 12. 

Vers. 4-6. After this bold beginning the boldest figures 
follow one another rapidly; and the first of these is that of the 
serpent, which is kept up longer than any of the others. The 
verb WW (cogn. 3D) is intentionally written “it in this instance 
in a neuter, not an active sense, plural 3H, like wa,313b. Bakius 
recognises a retrospective reference to this passage in Isa. 
xlvii. 8. In such passages Scripture bears witness to the fact, 
which is borne out by experience, that there are men in whom 
evil from childhood onwards has a truly diabolical character, 
i.e. a Selfish character altogether incapable of love. For although 
hereditary sinfulness and hereditary sin (guilt) are common to 
all men, yet the former takes the most manifold combinations 
and forms; and, in fact, the inheriting of sin and the complex 
influence of the power of evil and of the power of grace on the 
propagation of the human race require that it should be so. 
Lhe Gospel of John more particularly teaches such a dualism 
of the natures of men. joo"non (with febza, as in xvili. 182) 
is not the subject: the poison belonging to them, etc., but a 
clause by itself: poison is to them, they have Bolan the con- 
struct state here, as in Lam. ii. 18, Ezek. i. 27, does not express 
a relation of actual union, but only a close connection, ODN’ 
(with the orthophonic Dagesh which gives prominence to the 
Teth as the commencement of a syllable) is an optative future 
form, which is also employed as an indicative in the poetic 
style, e.g. xviii. 11. The subject of this attributive clause, 
continuing the adjective, is the deaf adder, such an one, viz., 
as makes itself deaf; and in this respect (as in their evil serpent 
nature) it is a figure of the self-hardening evil-doer. Then 
with Ws begins “the more minute description of this adder. 
There is a difference even among serpents. They belong to 
the worst among them that are inaccessible to any nel of 
human influence. All the arts of sorcery are lost upon them. 
Dvn are the whisperers of magic formule (cf. Arabic naffu- 
that, adjurations), and O°734 73in is one who works binding by 
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spells, exorcism, and tying fast by magic knots (cf. 737, to 
bind = to bewitch, cf. sic, ., Persic bend = KATAOET LOS, 


vid. Isaiah, i. 118, ii. 242). The most inventive affection and 
the most untiring patience cannot change their mind. Nothing 
therefore remains to David but to hope for their removal, and 
to pray for it. 

Vers. 7-10. The verb D079 is used much in the same way 
in ver. 7a as dpdccew (e.g. Iliad, xii. 577, dad Sé tpudarecav 
apatev), which presents a similar onomatope. The form 35N}% 
is, as in Job vii. 5, = 183. The Jewish expositors, less appro- 
priately, compare D828, Num. xxxii. 24, and asta = 33, Isa. 
xvili. 2, 7; TONY, Chethib, Jer. xxx. 16, and 7989, Zech. xiv. 
10, more nearly resemble it. The treading (bending) of the 
bow is here, as in Ixiv. 4, transferred to the arrows (== 213, xi. 
2): he bends and shoots off his arrows, they shall be as though 
cut off in the front, z.e. as inoperative as if they had no heads 
or points (23 as in Isa. xxvi. 18). In ver. 9 follow two 
figures to which the apprecatory “let them become” is to be 
supplied. Or is it perhaps to be rendered: As a snail, which 
Thou causest to melt away, z.e. squashest with the foot (DION, 
as in xxxix. 12, fut. Hiph. of HDD = ddd), let him perish? 
The change of the number does not favour this; and according 
to the usage of the language, which is fond of construing 20 
with gerunds and participles, and also with abstract nouns, e.g. 
on yen, Pp yn, the words yon DOA belong together, and they 
are also accented accordingly: as a snail or slug which goes 
along in dissolution, goes on and dissolves as it goes (DOA after 
the form oan from 203%), The snail has received its name 
from this apparent dissolving into slime. For bbays (with 
Dag. dirimens for 220) is the naked slimy snail or slug (Tar- 
gun, according to ancient conception, No?an bint the slime- 
worm”), from DoW, to make wet, moist.- In the second ficure, 


* In the Phoenician, the Cyprian copper mine Txpessdc appears to 
miners its name from pon, liquefactio (Levy, Phénizische Studien, 
is) 

+ “God has created nothing without its use,” says the Talmud, B. 
Shabbath 770 ; “He has created the snail (rpno5 Say) to heal bruises by 
laying it upon them:” cf. Genesis Rabba, ch. li. init., where Sy$ay is ex- 
viained by ssp, sip, nh, xoyxvan, céoiros, limaz. Abraham b. David 
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the only sense in which nvx 5p: belong together is “the un- 
timely birth of a woman;” and rather than explain with the 
Talmud (B. Méed katan 6b) and Targum (contrary to the 
accents): as an abortion, a mole,* one would alter nwx into 
nw. But this is not necessary, since the construct form NW 
is found also in other instances (Deut. xxi. 11, 1 Sam. xxviii. 
7) out of the genitival relation, in connection with a close co- 
ordinate construction. So here, where WY wT-P3, according to 
Job iii. 16, Eccles, vi. 3-5, is an attributive clause to nw bp» 
(the fallmg away of a woman = abortions), which is used 
collectively (Ew. § 176, 5). The accentuation also harmonizes 
here with the syntactic relation of the words. In ver. 10, 708 
(plural in African, i.e. Punic, in Dioscorides aradiv) is the 
rhamnus or buckthorn, which, like 0, the broom, not only 
makes a cheerful crackling fire, but also produces an ash that 
retains the heat a long time, and is therefore very useful in 
cooking. The alternative 103—1n3 signifies sive, sive, whether 
the one or the other. ‘4 is that which is living, fresh, viz. the 
fresh, raw meat still having the blood in it, the opposite of owiD 
(1 Sam. ii. 15); 7, a fierce heat or fire, here a boiling heat. 
There is no need to understand }71n metonymically, or perhaps 
as an adjective = charrén, of boiled meat: it is a statement of 
the condition. The suffix of 379%", however, refers, as being 
neuter, to the whole cooking apparatus, and more especially to 
the contents of the pots. The rendering therefore is: whether 
raw or in a state of heat, ze. of being cooked throngh, He 
(Jahve) carries it away as with a whirlwind. Hengstenberg 


of Fez, the cotemporary of Saadia, has explained it in his Arahico-Hebrew 
Lexicon by pry, the slug. Nevertheless this is properly the name of 
the snail with a house (p79), Talmudic rirbn, and even at the present day 


in Syria and Palestine wap (which is pronounced halezén); whereas 


b.$5¥, in conformity with the etymon and with the figure, is the naked 
snail or slug. The ancient versions perhaps failed to recognise this, because 
the slug is not very often to be seen in hot eastern countries; but Oba 
in this signification can be looked upon as traditional. The rendering “a 
rain-brook or mountain-torrent (Arabic seil sdbil) which running runs 
away,” would, to say nothing more, give us, as Rosenmiiller has already 
observed, a figure that has been made use of already in ver. 8. 

* The mole, which was thought to have no eyes, is actually called in 
post-biblical Hebrew nix, plur. niviy (vid. Kelim xxi. 3). 
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rightly remarks, “To the raw meat correspond the immature 
plots, and to the cooked the mature ones.” To us, who regard 
the Psalm as belonging to the time of Absalom, and not, like 
Hengstenberg, to the time of Saul, the meat in the pots }s the 
new kingship of Absalom. The greater the self-renunciation 
with which David at that time looked on at the ripening revolt, 
disclaiming all action of his own, the stronger the confidence 
with which he expected the righteous interposition of God that 
did actually follow, but (as he here supposes possible) not until 
the meat in the pot was almost done through; yet, on the 
other side, so quickly, that the pots had scarcely felt the crack- 
ling heat which should fully cook the meat. 

Vers. 11, 12. Finally, we have a view of the results of the 
judicial interposition of God. The expression made use of to 
describe the satisfaction which this gives to the righteous is 
thoroughly Old Testament and warlike in its tone (cf. Ixvii. 
24). David is in fact king, and perhaps no king ever remained 
so long quiet in the face of the most barefaced rebellion, and 
checked the shedding of blood, as David did at that time. If, 
however, blood must nevertheless flow in streams, he knows 
full well that it is the blood of the partisans of his deluded son ; 
so that the men who were led the further astray in their judg- 
ment concerning him, the more inactive he remained, will at 
last be compelled to confess that it does really repay one to be 
just, and that there is really one higher than the high ones 
(Eccles. v. 7 [8]), a deity (D'TDN) above the gods (D'S) who, 
though not forthwith, will nevertheless assuredly execute judg- 
ment in the earth. 4X here, asin Job xviii. 21, Isa. xlv. 14, 
retains its originally affirmative signification, which it has in 
common with j38. BNW is construed with the plural (Ges. § 
112, rem. 3), as is frequently. the case, e.g. 2 Sam. vii. 23 (where, 
however, the chronicler, in 1 Chron. xvii. 21, has altered the 
older text). This is not because the heathen are speaking 
(Baur), but in order to set the infinite majesty and omni- 
potence of the heavenly Judge in contrast with these puffed- 


up “ gods.” 
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PSALM LIX. 


PRAYER OF AN INNOCENT MAN WHOM MEN ARE TRYING 
TO TAKE. 


2 DELIVER me from mine enemies, O my God, 
From those who rise up against me bear me away 1 

3 Deliver me from the workers of iniquity, 
And from men of blood save me! 

4 For, lo, they lie in wait for my soul, 
The shameless gather themselves together against me— 
Not on account of transgression on my part and on account 

of sin, Jahve! 

5 Without sin they rnn and make themselves ready ; 
Awake to meet me, and examine! 

6 And do Thou, Jahve Elohim of hosts, God of Israel, 
Stir Thyself to visit all the heathen, 
Spare not all those who are atrociously faithless. (Sela.) 


7 They come again at evening, they howl like dogs, 
And go the rounds in the city. 

8 Lo they foam at their mouth ; 
Swords are in their lips, 
For “who doth hear it?!” 

9 And Thou, Jahve, laughest at them, 
Thou mockest at all the heathen. 

10 Aly strength, upon Thee will I wait, 

For Hlohiin is my fortress. 


11 My God will come to meet me with His mercy, 
Elohim will cause me to rejoice over those who lie in wait 
for me. 
12 Slay them not, lest my people forget it, 
Cause them to go astray by Thy power and cast them down ; 
Thou art our shield, O Lord! 
13 The sin of their month is the word of their lips, 
Therefore let them be ensnared in their pride, 
And on account of the curse and the deceit which they 
utter. 
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14 Destroy in wrath, destroy, that they may be no more, 
And that they may know that Elohim is Ruler in Jacob 
Unto the ends of the earth! (Sela.) 


15 They come again at evening, they howl like dogs, 
And go the rounds in the city. 
16 They wander to and fro in order to eat; 
If they are not satisfied, they stay over night— 
17 But as for me, I shall sing of Thy strength, 
And exult, in the morning, over Thy mercy ; 
That Thou hast been a fortress to me, 
And a refuge in the day when I was afraid. 
18 Aly strength, to Thee will I harp, 
For Elohim is my fortress, ny merciful God. 


This Michtam, after the melody Al-tashcheth, coinciding wita. 
lvii. 5 and lvii. 7 in the figure used in ver. 8, is the earliest 
among the Davidic Psalms which are dated from the time of 
Saul’s persecution. When Saul sent and they (those who were 
sent by him) watched the house in order to slay him (David); 
it therefore belongs to the time spoken of in 1 Sam. xix. 11 sqq 
This inscription is no more intended to imply that the Psalm 
was composed on that night before the flight, which was 
rendered possible by the artifice of Michal, than the inscription 
of Ps. li. is meant to imply that the origin of the Psalm was 
coincident with the arrival of Nathan. The 3 of such inscrip- 
tions only sets forth in a general way the historical groundwork 
of the song. If we consider the contents of the Psalm from 
this point of view, we shall obtain a tolerably distinct picture of 
the situation. We must imagine that Saul, even before he 
issued that command to watch David’s honse the nicht throuch 
and to slay him in the morning, i.e. to assassinate him behind 
Michal’s back (1 Sam. xix. 11), sought to get rid of him in 
some more secret way; that the venal men of his court, them- 
selves not less ill-disposed towards David, had offered him their 
liand for the deed; and that in consequence of this, great 
activity, which was probably seen through by him whose life 
was threatened, was observable in Gibea, and that more espe~ 
cially every evening, when the bandits strolled through the city 
in order to meet with the dreaded rival and give him his deat, 
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Llow. The Psalms and the Prophets are often the medium 
through which we gain a deeper insight into events which are 
only sketched in the historical books after their most prominent 
outward features. 

In consideration of the fact that the description of the 
nightly proceedings of the enemies is repeated after the manner 
of a refrain, and that the poet in ver. 17 contrasts his believ- 
ingly joyous prospects for the coming morning with the in- 
effectual ardour with which they pass the night patrolling the 
streets, Psalm lix. seems to be an evening song belonging to 
those perilous days spent in Gibea. 


Vers. 2-10. First part. As far as ver. 4 we recognise 
strains familiar in the Psalms. ‘The enemies are called *2Dipn2 
as in Job xxvii. 7, cf. Ps. xvii. 7; OY as shameless, D8 4) or 
wb) WW; as in Isa. lvi. 11, on acconnt of their bold shameless 
gereediness, dogs. On x} in a subordinate clause, vid. Ewald, 
§ 286, g: without there being transgression or sin on my side, 
which might have caused it. The suffix (transgression on my 
part) is similar to xvili, 24. AyrDa (cf. Job xxxiv. 6) is a 
similar adverbial collateral definition: without there existing 
any sin, which ought to be punished. The energetic futnre 
jeruztin depicts those who servilely give effect to the king’s evil 
caprice; they rnn hither and thither as if attacking and put 
themselves in position. 2133 = pisnn, like the Aithpa. 7539, 
Prov. xxvi. 26, the Hothpa. D331, Lev. xiii. 55 sq., and the 
Nithpa. 322), Deut. xxi. 8. Surrounded by such a band of 
assassins, David is like one besieged, who sighs for succour; 
and he calls upon Jahve, who seems to be sleeping and inclined 
to abandon him, with that bold 48% ‘NIP? THY, to awake to 
meet him, z.¢. to join him with His help like a relieving army, 
and to convince Himself from personal observation of the 
extreme danger in which His charge finds himself. The con- 
tinuation was obliged to be expressed by AN), because a special 
appeal to God interposes between TY and APT. In the 
emphatic “Thon,” however, after it has been once expressed, 
is implied the conditional character of the deliverance by the 
absolute One. And each of the divine names made use of in 
this lengthy invocation, which corresponds to the deep anxiety 
of the poet, is a challenge, so to speak, to the ability and will- 
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ingness, the power and promise of God. The juxtaposition 
Jahve Elohim Tsebaoth (occurring, besides this instance, in 
Ixxx. 5, 20, Ixxxiv. 9), which is peculiar to the Elohimic Psalms, 
is to be explained by the consideration that Elohim had become 
a proper name like Jahve, and that the designation Jahve 
Tsebaoth, by the insertion of Elohim in accordance with the 
style of the Elohimic Psalms, is made still more imposing and 
solemn; and now MN2¥ is a genitive dependent not merely 


ing to an Israel from which he excludes his enemies, viz. the 
true Israel which is in reality the people of God. Among the 
heathen, against whom the poet invokes God’s interposition, 
are included the heathen-minded in Israel; this at least is the 
view which brings about this extension of the prayer. Also in 
connection with the words jis Pe the poet, in fact, has chiefly 
before his mind those who are immediately round about him 
and thus disposed. It is those who act treacherously from 
extreme moral nothingness and worthlessness (8 genit. epexeg.). 
The music, as Sela directs, here becomes more boisterous; it 
gives intensity to the strong cry for the judgment of God; and 
the first unfolding of thought of this Afichtam is here brought 
to a close. 

The second begins by again taking up. the description of 
the movements of the enemy which was begun in vers. 4, 5. 
We see at a glance how here ver. 7 coincides with ver. 5, and 
ver, 8 with ver. 4, and ver. 9 with ver. 6. Hence the impre- 
catory rendering of the futures of ver. 7 is not for a moment 
to be entertained. By day the emissaries of Saul do not 
venture to carry out their plot, and David naturally does not 
run into their hands. They therefore come back in the even- 
ing, and that evening after evening (cf. Job xxiv. 14); they 
snarl or howl like dogs (7127, used elsewhere of the growling of 
the bear and the cooing of the dove; it is distinct from naa, 


a) en, to bark, and 35, to yelp), because they do not want 


to betray themselves by loud barking, and still cannot altogether 
conceal their vexation and rage; and they go their rounds in 
the city (like WY3 23'D, Cant. iii. 2, cf. supra lv. 11), in order 
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to cut off their victim from flight, and perhaps, what would be 
very welcome to them, to run against him in the darkness. 
The further description in ver. 8 follows them on this patrol. 
What they belch out or foam out is to be inferred from the 
fact that swords are in their lips, which they, as it were, draw 
so soon as they merely move their lips. Their mouth overflows 
with murderous thoughts and with slanders concerning David, 
by which they justify their murderous greed to themselves as 
if there were no one, viz. no God, who heard it. But Jahve, 
from whom nothing, as with men, can be kept secret, laughs 
at them, just as He makes a mockery of all heathen, to whom 
this murderous band, whiich fears the light and is unworthy of 
the Israelitish name, is compared. This is tlie primary passage 
to xxxvil. 13, ii. 4; for Ps. ix. is perhaps the oldest of the 
Davidic Psalms that have come down to us, and therefore also 
the earliest monument of Israelitish poetry in which the divine 
name Jahve Tsebaoth occurs; and the chronicler, knowing that 
it was the time of Samuel and David that brought it into use, 
uses this name only-in the life of David. Just as this strophe 
opened in ver. 7 with a distich that recurs in ver. 15, so it also 
closes now in ver. 10 with a distich that recurs below in ver. 
18, and that is to be amended according to the text of that 
passage. For all attempts to understand 4? as being genuine 
prove its inaccuracy. With the old versions it has to be read 
%Y; but as for the rest, mv must be retained in accordance 
with the usual variation found in such refrains: my strength, 
Thee will I regard (1 Sam. xxvi. 15; observe, 2 Sam. xi. 16), 
or upon Thee will I wait (cf. >, exxx. 6); ie. in the conscious- 
ness of my own feebleness, tranquil and resigned, I will look 
for Thine interposition on my behalf. 

Vers. 11-18. In this second half of the Psalm the cry of 


gracious God will anticipate me,—but with what? ‘This ques- 
tion altogether disappears if we retain the Chethib and point 
DN DON : my God will anticipate me with His mercy (cf. xxi. 
4), i.e. will meet me bringing His mercy without any effort of 
mine. Even the old translators have felt that Dn must be- 
long to the verb as a second object. The LXX. is perfectly 
correct in its rendering, 6 @eds wou To édeos avtod mpoplacet 
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ye. The Kert has come into existence in looking to ver. 15, 
according to which it seems as though “ION “PX ought to be 
added to the refrain, ver. 10 (cf. a similar instance in xlit..G, 
7). But ver. lla would be stunted by doing this, and it 
accords with Biblical poetic usage that the refrain in ver. 18 
should be climactic in comparison with ver. 10 (just as it also 
does not altogether harmonize in its first half) ; so that Olshau- 
sen’s proposal to close ver. 10 with “Ion mbx and to begin 
ver. 11 with 10n (cf. Ixxix. 8) is only just to be put on record. 
The prayer “slay them not” does not contradict the prayer 
that follows for their destruction. The poet wishes that those 
who lie in wait for him, before they are totally swept away, 
may remain for a season before the eyes of his people as an 
example of punishment. In accordance with this, joys, by a 
comparison of the Hiph. in Num. xxxii. 13, and of the Kal in 
ver. 16, cix. 10, is to be rendered: cause them to wander about 
(Targum, cf. Genesis Rabba, ch. xxxvill. init, Hed) ; and in 
connection with 72n3 one is involuntarily reminded of x. 10, 14, 
and is tempted to read Weh2 or Won3: cause them to wander 


about in adversity or wretchedness, = GNl- rs, vita caligi- 


nosa h. e. misera), and more especially since 75°m3 occurs no- 
where else instead of JYM2 or 72°D'3. But the Jod in 'n2 is 
unfavourable to this supposition; and since the martial apos- 
trophe of God by “our shield” follows, the choice of the word 
is explained by the consideration that the poet conceives of the 
power of God as an army (Joel 1. 25), and perhaps thinks 
directly of the heavenly host (Joel iv. [iii.] 11), over which the 
Lord of Hosts holds command (Hitzig). By means of this 
He is first of all to cause them to go astray (72) ¥), Gen. iv. 
12), then utterly to cast them down (Ivi. 8). The Lord (*2s) 
is to do this, as truly as He is Israel’s shield against all the 
heathen and all psendo-Israelites who have become as heathien. 
The first member of ver. 13 is undoubtedly meant descrip- 
tively: “the sin of their mouth: (the sin of the tongue) is the 
word of their hps” (with the dull-toned suffix mo, in the use of 
which Ps. lix. associates itself with the Psalms of the time of 
Saul, Ivi., xi., xvil., xxi, xxxv., Ixiv.). The combination y1254 
biNI2, however, more readily suggests parallel passages ite 
Proy. xi. 6 than Proy. vi. 2; and moreover the }2 of the eX 
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pression WN ndwis, which is without example in connection 
with 6D, and, taken as expressing the motive (Hupfeld), ought 
to be joined with some designations of the disposition of mind, 
is best explained as an appended statement of the reason for 
which they are to be ensnared, so that consequently 8D" (cf. 
lxix. 27, lxiv. 6) is an attributive clause; nor is this contrary 
to the accentuation, if one admits the Munach to be a transfor- 
mation of Afugrash. It is therefore to be rendered: “let them, 
then, be taken in their pride, and on account of the curse aud 
deceit which they wilfully utter.” If, by virtue of the right- 
eousness of the Ruler of the world, their sin has thus become 
their fall, then, after they have been as it were a warning 
example to Israel, God is utterly to remove them out of the 
way, in order that they (it is unnecessary to suppose any 
change of subject), while perishing, may perceive that Elohim 
is Ruler in Jacob (3, used elsewhere of the object, e.g. Mic. v. 1, 
is here used of the place of dominion), and as in Jacob, so 
from thence unto the ends of the earth (? like Y, xlviii., 11) 
wields the sceptre. Just like the first group of the first part, 
this first group of the second part also closes with Sela. 

The second group opens like the second group in the first 
part, but with this exception, that here we read 330%, which 
loosely connects it with what precedes, whereas there it is 321”, 
The poet’s gaze is again turned towards his present straitened 
condition, and again the pack of dogs by which Saul is hunt- 
ing him present themselves to his mind. 97 points towards 
an antithesis that follows, and which finds its expression in *JS\. 
Sa and 1p? stand in direct contrast to one another, and in 
addition to this ay? has preceded. The reading of the LXX. 
(Vulgate, Luther, [and authorized version] ), cal yoryryvaovow = 
33°34 or 3%, is thereby proved to be erroneous. But if a4} is 
the correct reading, then it follows that we have to take ver. 16 
not as foretelling what will take place, but as describing tliat 
which is present; so that consequently the fut. consec. (as is 
frequently the case apart from any historical connection) is 
only a consecutive continuation of (42 (for which the Kert has 
Py’; the form that was required in ver. 12, but is inadmis- 
sible here): they wander up and down (34) as in cix. 10, cf. 9, 
Job xv. 23) to eat (that is to say, seeking after food); andif they 
are not satisfied, they pass the night, é.e. remain, eager for foud 
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and expecting it, over night on the spot. This interpretation 
is the most natural, the simplest, and the one that harmonizes 
best not only with the text before us (the punctuation eee 
not 3a’, gives the member of the clause the impress of being 
a protasis), but also with the situation. The poet describes 
the activity of his enemies, and that by completing or re- 
touching the picture of their comparison to dogs: he himself 
is the food or prey for which they are so eager, and which they 
would not willingly allow to escape them, and which they 
nevertheless cannot get within their grasp. Their morbid 
desire remains unsatisfied: he, however, in the morning, is 
able to sing of the power of God, which protects him, and 
exultantly to praise God’s loving-kindness, which satiates and 
satisfies him (xc. 14); for in the day of fear, which to him is 
now past, God was his inaccessible stronghold, his unapproach- 
able asylum. To this God, then, even further the play of his 
harp shall be directed (7218), just as was his waiting or hoping 
(AVON, ver. 10). 


PSALM LX. 


DRILL PSALM AFTER A LOST BATTLE. 


3 ELOHIM, Thou hast cast us off, Thou hast scattered us, 
Thou hast been angry, restore us again! 

4 Thou hast made the land to tremble, Thou hast torn it 

asunder, 

Heal its breaches, for it tottereth !! 

5 Thou hast made Thy people experience a hard thing, 
Thou hast given us wine to drink to intoxication. 7 

6 Thou hast given those who fear Thee a banner 
To hft themselves up on account of the truth. (Sela.) 

7 In order that Thy beloved may be delivered, 
Save now with Thy right hand and answer me!!! 


8 Elohim hath promised in His holiness: 
I shall rejoice, I shall portion out Shechem, 
And measure out the valley of Succoth, 
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9 Mine is Gilead and mine Manasseh, 
And Ephraim is the helm of my head, 
Judah is my sceptre, 

10 Moab is my wash-pot, 
Upon Edom I cast my shoe. 
Cry ont concerning me, O Philistia! 


11 Who will conduct me to the fortified city? 
Who will bring me to Edom?! 
12 Hast not Thon, Elohim, cast us off, 
And goest not forth, Elohim, with our armies ?— 
13 Grant us deliverance from the oppressor 5 
Yea, vain is the help of man. 
14 In Elohim shall we obtain the victory, 
And He will tread down our oppressors. 


This last of the Elohimic Michtammim of David is dated 
from the time of the Syro-Ammonitish war: When he (David) 
waged war (Hiph. of O83, to pull, to seize by the hair) with (nS 
like 5y in Num. xxvi. 9; according to Ben-Asher, with Segol 
instead of Makkeph here, as in xlvii. 5, Prov. iti. 12, three 
passages which are noted by the Masora) Aram of the two rivers 
(the people of the land of the twin streams, Mecorrotapia) and 
with Aram Zobah (probably between the Euphrates and Orontes 
north-east of Damascus), and Joab returned (301, transition 
from the infinitive to the finite verb, Ges. § 132, rem. 2) and 
smote Edom in the Valley of Salt (the Edomitish Ghor, i.e. the 
salt plain, some ten miles wide, at the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea) with twelve thousand men. This historical inscrip- 
tion comes from an historical work which gave the Psalm in 
this connection. It is not taken out of any of the histories 
that have been preserved to us. For both in 2 Sam. viii. 13 
and in 1 Chron. xviii. 12 we find the number eighteen thousand 
instead of twelve. In the former passage, in which OY MWY is 
substantially equivalent to the Roman triwnphum agere, we 
have to read DIN"NN after the inscription of our Psalm instead 
of cixns. It is, however, still more probable that the words 
DINTNN Fy) (LAX. érdtake tHv ‘[dovpaiav) have accidentally 
fallen out. The fact that here in the Psalm the victory over 
the Edomites is ascribed to Joab, in the Clironicles to Abshal 
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(Abishai), and in 2 Sam. ch. viii. to David, is a difference 
which may easily be reconciled by the consideration that the 
army of David was under the supreme command of Joab, 
and this battle in the Valley of Salt was fought against the 
Edomites by Joab indirectly through his brother (cf. 2 Sam. 
x, 10). 

The inscription carries us into the time of the greatest, 
longest, and most glorious of David’s wars, that with the 
Ammonites, which, so far as these were concerned, ended in the 
second year in the conquest of Rabbah (vid. Ps. xxi.), and with 
their Aramzean allies, among whom Hadadezer, the ruler of the 
powerful kingdom of Zobah, was defeated in the first year at 
Chélam on the other side the Jordan. ‘Then when, in the 
second year, he endeavoured to fortify himself anew in the 
districts on the banks of the Euphrates, he was completely 
subjugated together with the Syrians who had come to his 
assistance. ‘Thus are the accounts of Aramezan wars related 
in 2 Sam. ch. viii, and x.-xii. to be combined. Whilst, now, 
the arms of David were making such triumphant progress in 
the north, the Edomites in the south had invaded the land 
which was denuded of troops, and here a new war, which 
jeopardized all the results that had been gained in the north, 
awaited the victorious army. Ps. lx. refers more especially to 
this Edomitish war. Hengstenberg is wrong when he infers 
from tlie inscription that it was composed after the victory in 
the Valley of Salt and before the conquest of Idumea. The 
inscription only in a general way gives to the Psalm its histori- 
cal setting. It was composed before the victory in the Valley 
of Salt, and presupposes the Israelitish south had been at that 
time grievously laid waste by the Edomites, against whom they 
were unable to oppose an adequate force. We may also infer 
from other indications how the occupation of the neighbouring 
and brother-country by the Edomites called for vengeance 
against them; vid. on Ps. xliv. That Korahitic Psalm may 
have been composed after the Davidic Psalm, and is designedly, 
by ver. 10, brought into relationship with it. In the cento Ps. 
evill. vers. 7-14 correspond to Ix. 7-14. 

The Afichtam character of the Psalm manifests itself both 
in the fact that a divine oracle is unfolded in it, and also in the 
fact that the language of compiaint, “ Elohim, Thou hast cast 
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us off” (cf. xliv. 10), is repeated as its favourite utterance. 
Concerning Mp wawrey, after “A Lily is the testimony” (or 
“ The Lily of the testimony”), vid. on xlv. 1. The addition 
of “190? is to be interpreted according to NYP MANIa 71929, 2 
Sam. 1.18: the song is thereby appointed to be sung in con- 
nection with the practice of the bow. The elegy on Saul and 
Jonathan was suited to this by reason of the praise which is 
therein given to the bow of Jonathan, the favourite weapon cf 
that brave warrior, and by the indirect remembrance of the 
skilful Philistine archers, who brought a disgrace upon the 
name of Israel in the battle on Gilboa, that needed as speedily 
as possible to be wiped out. Ps. Ix., this most martial of all 
the Psalms, is also a song at the practice of arms, which was 
designed to inflame and to hallow the patriotic martial ardour 
of the young men when they were being exercised. 

Hengstenberg and others, who reckon according to the 
Masoretic verses, divide the Psalm into three strophes of four 
Masoretic verses each. The fact that the use made of Ps. Ix. 
in Ps. eviii. begins with ver. 7, pybm yn, lends some colour to 
this division, which is also strengthened by the Sela. Never- 
theless vers. 6 and 7 belong inseparably together. 


Vers. 3-7. This first strophe contains complaint and 
prayer; and establishes the prayer by the greatness of the 
need and Israel’s relationship to God. ‘he sense in which 
WAYIA is intended becomes clear from 2 Sam. v. 20, where 
David uses this word of the defeat of the Philistines, and 
explains it figuratively. ‘The word signifies to break through 
what has hitherto been a compact mass, to burst, blast, scatter, 
disperse. The prayer is first of all timidly uttered in 32 awn 
in the form of a wish; then in 757 (ver. 4b) and Aywin (ver. 
7b) it waxes more and more eloquent. ° 33\¥ here signifies to 
grant restoration (like ? m2, to give rest; xxi. 3, Isa. lvin. 
12). The word also signifies to make a turn, to turn one’s self 
away, in which sense, however, it cannot be construed with Z 


On *MP¥5 Dunash has already compared mai, rumperes scindere, 
and Mose ha-Darshan the Targumic D¥8=)7P, Jer. xxi. 14. 


The deep wounds which the Edomites had inflicted upon the 
country, are after all a wrathful visitation of God Himself— 
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reeling or intoxicating wine, or as mon ym (not Pf), properly 
conceived of, is: wine which is sheer intoxication (an apposition 
instead of the genitive attraction, vid. on Isa. xxx. 90), is reached 
out by Him to His people. The figure of the intoxicating cup 
has passed over from the Psalms of David and of Asaph to tlie 
prophets (e.g. Isa. li. 17,21). A kindred thought is expressed 
in the proverb: Quem Deus perdere vult, eum dementat. All 
the preterites as far as UMPL'N (ver. 5b) glance back plaintively 
at that which has been suffered. But ver. 6 cannot be thus 
intended; for to explain with Ewald and Hitzig, following the 
LXX., “Thou hast set up a banner for those who reverence 
Thee, not for victory, but for flight,” is inadmissible, notwith- 
standing the fact that NYP 289 DY is a customary phrase and 
the inscribed "1999 is favourable to the mention of the bow. 
For (1) The words, beginning with ©), do not sound like an 
utterance of something worthy of complaint,—in this case it 
ought at least to have been expressed by Doin I8 (only for 
flight, not for victory); (2) it is more than improbable that the 
bow, instead of being called NWP (feminine of the Arabic maseu- 
line kaus), is here, according to an incorrect Aramaic form of 
writing, called 6t’P, whereas this word in its primary form bD¢’P 
(Prov. xxii. 21) corresponds to the Aramaic NOU? not in the 
signification “a bow,” but (as it is also intended in the Targum 
of our passage) in the signification “truth” (Arabic dist of 
strict unswerving justice, root wp, to be hard, strong, firm; just 
as, vice versd, the word sidk, coming from a synonymous root, is 
equivalent to “truth”). We therefore take the perfect predi- 
cation, like ver. 4a, as the foundation of the prayer which 
follows: Thou hast given those who fear Thee a banner to 
muster themselves (sich auf/panieren), i.e. to raise themselves as 
around a standard or like a standard, on account of the truth 
—help then, in order that Thy beloved ones may be delivered, 
with Thy right hand, and answer me. This rendering, in 
accordance with which ver. 6 expresses the good cause of Israel 
in opposition to its enemies, is also favoured by the heightened 
effect of the music, which comes in here, as Sela prescribes. 
The reflexive ppwnn here therefore signifies not, as Hithpal. of 
pi, “to betake one’s self to flight,” but “to raise one’s self ”— 
a signification on behalf of which we cannot appeal to Zech, 
ix. 16, where MDD) is apparently equivalent to Mission, 
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“sparkling,” but which here results from the juxtaposition with 
D2 (cf. D3, iv. 7), inasmuch as D3 itself, like U2), 18 so called 


ee 
from DD, _ 2), to set up, raise, whether it be that the Hithpo. 
falls back upon the Kal of the verb or that it is intended as a 
denominative (to raise one’s self as a banner, sich aufpanieren).* 
It is undeniable that not merely in later (e.g. Neh. v. 15), but 
also even in older Hebrew, *25 denotes the reason and motive 
(e.g. Deut. xxviii. 20). Moreover Ps. xliv. is like a com- 
mentary on this DWP 25D, in which the consciousness of the 
people of the covenant revelation briefly and comprehensively 
expresses itself concerning their vocation in the world. Israel 
looks upon its battle against the heathen, as now against Edom, 
as a rising for the truth in accordance with its mission. By 
reason of the fact and of the consciousness which are expressed 
in ver. 6, arises the prayer in ver. 7, that Jahve would inter- 
pose to help and to rescne His own people from the power 
of the enemy. 2%" is instrumental (vid. on iii. 5). It is to 
be read ‘22% according to the Kert, as in cviii. 7, instead of 
1224; so that here the king of Israel is speaking, who, as he 
prays, stands in the place of his people. 

Vers. 8-10. A divine utterance, promising him victory, 
which he has heard, is expanded in this second strophe. By 
reason of this he knows himself to be in the free and inalien- 
able possession of the land, and in opposition to the neighbour- 
ing nations, Moab, Edom, and Philistia, to be the victorious 
lord to whom they must bow. The grand word of promise in 
2 Sam. vii. 9 sq. is certainly sufficient in itself to make this 
feeling of certainty intelligible, and perhaps vers. 8-10 are only 


* [This expression well illustrates the power of the German language 
in coining words, so that the language critically dealt with may be exactly 
reproduced to the German mind. The meaning will at once be clear when 
we inform our readers that Panier is a banner or standard; the reflexive 
denominative, therefore, in imitation of the Hebrew, sich aufpanieren signi-. 
fies to “‘ up-standard one’s self,” to raise one’s self up after the manner of a 
standard, which being ‘‘ done into English” may mean to rally (as around 
a standard). We have done our best above faithfully to convey the mean- 
ing of the German text, and we leave our readers to infer from this illus- 
tration the difficulties with which translators have not unfrequently to 
coutend.—Tr. | 
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a pictorial reproduction of that utterance ; but it is also possible 
that at the time when Edom threatened the abandoned border- 
ing kingdom, David received an oracle from the high priest 
by means of the Urim and Thummim, which assured him of 
the undiminished and continued possession of the Holy Land 
and the sovereignty over the bordering nations. That which 
God speaks “in His holiness” is a declaration or a promise for 
the sure fulfilment and inviolability of which He pledges His 
holiness; it is therefore equal to an oath “by His holiness” 
(Ixxxix. 36, Amos iv. 2). The oracle does not follow in a 
direct form, for it is not God who speaks (as Olshansen thinks), 
to whom the expression nYDYN is nnbecoming, nor is it the people 


sess 


(as De Wette and Hengstenberg), but the king, since what 
follows refers not only to the districts named, but also to their 
inhabitants. ‘2 might have stood before myx, but without it 
the mode of expression more nearly resembles the Latin me 
exultaturum esse (cf. xlix. 12). Shechem in the centre of the 
region on this side the Jordan, and the valley of Succoth in the 
heart of the region on the other side, form the beginning; for 


there is not only a SL. (the name both of the eminence and 


of the district) on the west side of the Jordan south of Beisin 
(Scythopolis), but there must also have been another on the 
other side of the Jordan (Gen. xxxiii. 17 sq., Judg. viii. 4 sq.) 
which has not as yet been successfully traced. It lay in the 
vicinity of Jabbok (ez-Zerka), about in the same latitude with 
Shechem (Sichem), south-east of Scythopolis, where Estori ha- 
Parchi contends that he had found traces of it not far from the 
left bank of the Jordan. Josh. xiii, 27 gives some information 
concerning the PY (valley) of Succoth. The town and the 
valley belonged to the tribe of Gad. Gilead, side by side with 
Manasseh, ver. 9a, comprehends the districts belonging to the 
tribes of Gad and Reuben. As far as ver. 9e, therefore, free 
dominion in the cis- and trans-Jordanic country 
David. The prondest predicates are justly given to Ephraim and 
Judah, the two chief tribes; the former, the most numerous 
and powerful, is David’s helmet (the protection of his head), 
and Judah his staff of command (PPh, the command-givine = 
staff of command, as in Gen. xlix. 10, Num. xxi. 18); for Lee 
by virtue of the ancient promise, is the royal tribe of the people 


is promised to 
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who are called to the dominion of the world. This designation 
of Judah as the king’s staff or sceptre and the marshal’s baton 
shows that it is the king who is speaking, and not the people. 
Lo him, the king, who has the promise, are Moab, Edom, and 
Philistia subject, and will continue so. Moab the boastful 
serves him as a wash-basin;* Edom the crafty and inalicious 
is forcibly taken possession of by him and obliged to submit ; 
and Philistia the warlike is obliged to cry aloud concerning 
him, the irresistible ruler. 71 VD is a wash-pot or basin in 
distinction from a seething-pot, which is also called YD. The 
throwing of a shoe over a territory is a sign of taking forcible 
possession, just as the taking off of the shoe (ny2n) is a sign of 
the renunciation of one’s claim or right: the shoe is in both 
instances the symbol of legal possession.t The rendering of 
the last line, with Hitzig and Hengstenberg: “ exult concern- 
ing me, O Philistia,” i.e. hail me, though compelled to do so, as 
king, is forbidden by the ‘2¥, instead of which we must have 
looked for 5, The verb ¥) certainly has the general significa- 
tion “to break out into a loud cry,” and like the Hiph. (eg. 


* A royal attendant, the tasht-dér, cup- or wash-basin-bearer, carried 
the wash-basin for the Persian king both when in battle and on a journey 
(vid. Spiegel, Avesta iti, Lx1x.). Moab, says the Psalmist, not merely 
waits upon him with the wash-hasin, but himself serves as such to him. 


& 
t The sandal or the shoe, I. as an object of \bs, of treading down, 


oppressing, signifies metaphorically, (1) a man that is weak and incapable 
of defending himself against oppression, since one says, ma kuntu na lan, 
Tam no shoe, z.e. no man that one can tread under his feet; (2) a wife 
(que subjicitur), since one says, g’alaa’ na lahu, he has taken off his shoe, 


i.e. cast off his wife (cf. Lane under s\dm, which even signifies a shoe 
a é 
and a wife). IT. As an instrument of la, tropically of the act of oppress- 


ae 


ing and of reducing to submission, the hei serves as a symbol of sub- 


jugation to the dominion of another. Rosenmiiller (Das alte und neue 
Morgenland, No. 483) shows that the Abyssinian kings, at least, cast a shoe 
upoa anything as a sign of taking forcible possession. Even supposing 
this usage is based upon the ahove passage of the Psalms, it proves, how- 
ever, that a people thinking and speaking after the Oriental type associated 
this meaning with the casting of a shoe upon anything.—FLeriscuer. Cf. 
Wetzstein’s Excursus at the end of this volume 
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Isa. xv. 4) the Hithpal. can also be used of a loud outcry at 
violence. 

Vers. 11-14. The third strophe reverts to prayer; but 
the prayer now breathes more freely with a self-conscious 
courage for the strife. The fortified city (18? TY) is not 
Rabbath Ammon; but, as becomes evident from the parallel 
member of the verse and 2 Kings xiv. 7, the _Jdumean chief 
city of Sela’ (v2D) or Petra (vid. Knobel on Gen. xxxvi. 42, 
cf. Ps. xxxi. 22, 2 Chron. viii. 5, xi. 5 together with xiv. 95). 
The wish: who will conduct me=Oh that one would conduct 
me (Ges. § 136, 1)! expresses a martial desire, joyful at the pro- 
spect of victory ; concerning *J72 ‘2, guts perduxerit me, vid. on 
xi. 8. What follows is not now to be rendered: Not Thou (who 
but Thou), Elohim, who. . . (Hitzig)—for in order to have been 
understood thus and not as in ver. 3, xliv. 10, the poet could 
not have omitted 1WN—on the contrary, the interrogatory Non 
is the foundation on which the supplicatory 734 is raised. The 
kiug of Israel is hard pressed in the battle, but he knows that 
victory comes from above, from the God who has hitherto in 
unger refused it to His people, inasmuch as He has given 
power to Edom to break through the defensive forces of Israel 
(vid. xliv. 10). ORY (not NY = My) is, as in eviii. 13, equiva- 
lent to "ANY The view that it is equal to ‘NY, the suffix being 
cast away, is not confirmed in this instance, vid. on xvi. 6, cf. 
iii. 8, How vain is human succour, has been seen only very 
recently 1n the case of the kings of Zobah and Ammon, who 
have succumbed in spite of their confederates. Israel prays 
for its victorious power from above, and also obtains it thence, 
as is most confidently expressed in ver. 14. > m¥Y, to do 
valiantly, to show valour, is equivalent to: to be victorious, as 
in cxvitl. 16. In God does Israel conquer, and God, who is 
in Israel, will by means of Israel tread down Edom in accords 
ance with its deserts. 
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PSALM LXI. 


PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING OF AN EXPELLED KING ON 
HIS WAY BACK TO THE THRONE. 


2 OH hear, Elohim, my plaintive cry, 
Oh hearken to my prayer! 
& From the end of the earth I cry to Thee when my heart 
languisheth, 
Up a rock too high for me do Thou lead me; 
4 For Thou hast become a refuge for me, 
A strong tower, hiding me from the enemy. 
5 I shall dwell in Thy tabernacle for eons, 
I shall find refuge in the protection of Thy wings. (Sela.) 


6 For Thou, Elohim, hast hearkened to my vows, 
Thou hast given back the heritage of those who fear Thy 
name. 
7 Days to the days of the king do Thou add, 
Let his years be as a generation and a generation. 
8 Let him remain for ever in the presence of Elohim— 
Mercy and truth do Thou appoint to preserve him— 
9 So will I harp unto Thy name for it for ever, 
That I may pay my vows day by day. 


The Davidic Michtammim are now ended, and there follows 
a short Davidic song ma3"OY, Does thts expression mean 
“with the accompaniment of stringed instruments?” Not 
strictly, for this is expressed by cae inscription M}2°232 (iv. 1, 
cf. Isa. xxx. 29, 82). But the formula may signify “ upon the 
music of weaned instruments,’ t.€. upon stringed instruments. 
And this is more probable than that 12°23 is the beginuing of a 
standard song. ‘The termination ath is not necessarily the con- 
struct state. It was the original feminine termination; and 
the prevailing one in Pheenician. 

Some expositors, like Koster, Ewald, Hitzig, and Olshausen, 
feel themselves here also bound, by reason of the 17 of the 
inscription, to seek a place for this Psalm as far down as the 
Babylonian Exile and the times of the Ptolemies and the 
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Seleucid. Hupfeld deals somewhat more kindly with the 
“75 in this instance, and Béttcher (De Inferis, p. 204) refutes 
the hypotheses set up in its stead in order finally to decide in 
favour of the idea that the king of whom the Psalm speaks is 
Cyrus—which is only another worthless bubble. We abide 
by the proudly ignored “v5, and have as our reward a much 
more simple interpretation of the Psalm, without being obliged 
with Ewald to touch it up by means of a verse of one’s own 
invention interwoven between verses 5 and 6. It is a Psalm 
of the time of Absalom, composed in Mahanaim or elsewhere 
in Gilead, when the army of the king had smitten the rebels 
in the wood of Ephraim. It consists of two parts of eight 
lines. 


Vers. 2-5. Hurled out of the land of the Lord in the 
more limited sense* into the couatry on thie other side of the 
Jordan, David felt only as though he were banished to the 
extreme corner of the earth (not: of the land, cf. xlvi. 10, 
Dent. xxviii. 49, and frequently), far from the presence of God 
(Hengstenberg). It is the feeling of homelessness and of 
separation from the abode of God by reason of which the 
distance, in itself so insignificant (just as was the case with the 
exiles later on), became to him immeasurably great. For he 
still continually needed God’s helpful intervention; the en- 
veloping, the veiling, the faimtness of his heart still continues 


(AY, Wilke, according to its radical signification: to bend and 


="? 


lay anything round so that it lies or draws over something else 
and covers it, here of a self-enveloping); a rock of difficulties 
still ever lies before him which is too high for his natural 
strength, for his human ability, therefore insurmountable. 
But he is of good courage: God will lead him up with a sure 
step, so that, removed from all danger, he will have rocky 


* Just as in Num. xxxii. 29 sq. the country east of Jordan is excluded 
from the name ‘‘ the land of Canaan” in the stricter sense, so by the 
Jewish mind it was regarded from the earliest time to a certain extent as 
« foreign country (YAN? myin), although inhabited by the two tribes and a 
half; so that not only is it said of Moses that he died in a foreign land, 
but even of Saul that he is buried in a foreigu land (Numeri Rabba, ch. 
viii. and elsewhere). 
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ground under his feet. He is of good courage, for God has 
already proved Himself to be a place of refuge to him, to be a 
strong tower, defying all attack, which enclosed him, the per- 
secuted one, so that the enemy can gain no advantage over 
him (cf. Prov. xviii. 10). He is already on the way towards 
his own country, and in fact his most dearly loved and proper 
home: he will or he has to (in accordance with the will of 
God) dwell (cf. the cohortative in Isa. xxxviil. 10, Jer. iv. 21) 
in God’s tabernacle (vid. on xv. 1) throughout ons (an utter- 
ance which reminds one of the synchronous Ps. xxiii. ver. 6). 
With Wa is combined the idea of the divine protection (cf. 
Arabic g'dr ollah, the charge or protegé of God, and Bedninic 
gaur, the protecting hearth; gawir, according to its form = 
a, one who flees for refuge to the hearth). A bold figure of 
this protection follows: he has to, or will trust, i.e. find refuge, 
beneath the protection of God’s wings. During the time the 
tabernacle was still being moved from place to place we hear 
no such mention of dwelling in God’s tabernacle or house. It 
was David who coined this expression for loving fellowship 
with the God of revelation, simultaneously with his preparation 
of a settled dwelling-place for the sacred Ark. In the Psalms 
that belong to the time of his persecution by Saul such an 
expression is not yet to be found; for in Ps. lil. 7, when it is 
desired that Doeg may have the opposite of an eternal dwelling- 
place, it is not the sacred tent that is meant. We see also 
from its second part that this Ps. ]xi. does not belong to the 
time of Saul; for David does not speak here as one who has 
drawn very near to his kingly office (cf. xl. 8), but as one who 
is entering upon a new stage in it. 

Vers. 6~9. The second part begins with a confirmation 
of the gracious purpose of God expressed in ver. 5. David 
believes that he shall experience what he gives expression to in 
ver. 5; for God has already practically shown him that neither 
his life nor his kingship shall come to an end yet; He has 
answered the prayers of His chosen one, that, blended with 
vows, resulted from the lowly, God-resigned spirit which finds 
expression in 2 Sam. xv. 25 sq., and He has given or delivered 
up to him the land which is his by inheritance, when threatened 
by the rebels as robbers,—the land to which those who fear the 
cavenant God have a just claim. It is clear enough that the 
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receivers are “those who fear the nameof Jahve;” the genitive 
relation describes the HU as belonging to them in opposition 
to those who had usurped it. Or does ny here perhaps een 
the same as NUIN in xxi. 3? Certainly not. 2 ne is a 
customary phrase, the meaning of which, “to give anything to 
any one as his inheritance or as his own property,” is to be 
retained (e.g. Deut. ii. 19). God has acknowledged David's 
cause; the land of Israel) is again wrested from those to whom 
it does not belong; and now begins a new era in the reign of 
its rightful king. In view of this the king prays, in vers. 7, 8, 
that God would add another goodly portion to the duration of 
his life. The words sound like intercession, but the praying 
one is the same person as in vers. 2-5. ‘The expression S320 
NMwID (the King Messiah) of the Targum shows to whom the 
church referred the word “king” after the extinction of the 
Davidic dynasty. The exalted tone of the wish expressed in 
ver. 76 (ct. Joel il. 2) favours this without absolutely requiring 
if -(cr. oriy, ver. 5, xxi. 5, and the royal salutation, 1 Kings 
1, 31, Dan. ui. 4, and frequently). There ought (as also e.g. in 
ix. 8) not to be any question whether 2%, in ver. 8 signifies 
“to sit enthroned,” or “to sit” = “to abide;” when the person 
spoken of is a king it means “to remain enthroned,” for with 
him a being settled down and continnons enthronement are co- 
incident. 2 in ver. 8b is imperat. apoe. for 729 (after the form 
Dn, 03,18). The poet prays God to appoint mercy and truth 
as guardian angels to the king (xl. 12, Prov. xx. 28, where ont 
of pause it is 73"; cf. on the other hand xxviii. 7, Prov. ii. 11, 
v. 2). Since the poet himself is the king for whom he prays, 
the transition to the first person in ver. 9 is perfectly natural. 
i2 signifies, as it always does, so or thus = in accordance there- 
with, corresponding to the fulfilment of these my petitions, 
thankfully responding to it. vip is the infinitive of the aim 
or purpose. Singing praise and accompanying it with music, 
he will make his whole life one continuous paying of vows, 
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PSALM LXII. 


RESIGNATION TO GOD WHEN FOES CROWD IN UPON ONE. 


2 VERILY resignation to Elohim is my soul, 
From Him cometh my salvation. 
3 Verily He is my rock and my salvation, 
My fortress, I shall not be greatly moved. 
4 How long will ye rush in upon a man, 
How long will ye thrust him in all of you as a bowing wall, 
a tottering fence? !— 


5 Only from his exaltation have they determined to thrust 
him down, 
Seeing they love lies, each one blesseth with his mouth, 
And in their inward part they curse. (Sela.) 


6 Verily to Elohim resign thyself, my soul; 
For from Him cometh my hope. 
7 Verily He is my rock and my salvation, 
My fortress, 1 shall not be moved. 
8 Upon Elohim dependeth my salvation and my glory; 
The rock of my defence, and my refuge, have I in Elolim. 


9 Trust in Him at all times, ye people! 
Pour out your heart before Him, 
Hlolim is a refuge for us! (Sela.) 


10 Only a breath are the children of men, the sons of nobles a 
hie ; 
Going swiftly upward in the balance, they are altogether 
like a breath. 
11 Trust not in oppression, and through plunder become not 
vain, 
Increase of wealth do not deign to regard ! 
12 One thing hath Elohim spoken, 
These two have I heard: 
That power is of Elohim, 
13 And Thine, O Lord, is merey— 


For Thou recompensest every man according to his work. 
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Concerning this Psalm, which is placed next to the preced- 
ing Psalm by reason of several points of mutual relationship 
(cf. Ixii. 85 with Ixi. 4, 8; Ixii. 9D with Ixi. 4; Ixii. 13d with 
Ixi. 9), as being a product of the time of the persecution by 
Absalom, and also concerning NIT OY, we have spoken already 
in the introduction to Ps. xxxix., which forms with it a twin 
pair. The particle 78 occurs there four times, and in this 
Psalm even as many as six times. The strophic structure 
somewhat resembles that of Ps. xxxix., in that here we also 
have longer strophes which are interspersed by tristichs. 


Vers. 2-5. The poet, although apparently irrecoverably 
lost, does not nevertheless despair, but opposes one thing to 
the tumultuous crowding in upon him of his many foes, viz. 
quiet calm submission,—not, however, a fatalistic resignation, 
but that which gives up everything to God, whose hand (vid. 
2 Sam. xii. 7-13) can be distinctly recognised and felt in what 
is now happening to him. 8 (yea, only, nevertheless) is the 
language of faith, with which, in the face of all assault, estab- 
lished truths are confessed and confirmed; and with which, in 
the midst of all conflict, resolutions, that are made and are to 
be firmly kept, are deliberately and solemnly declared and 
affirmed. ‘There is no necessity for regarding 72%) (not 7°17), 
which is always a substantive (not only in xxii. 3, xxxix. 3, but 
also in this instance and in Ixy. 2), and which is related to 7%, 
silence, xciv. 17, cxv. 17, just as TD 2Y, Jer. xxxii. 19, is related 
to N?Y, as an accus. absol.: in silent submission (Hupfeld). 
Like nen in cix. 4, it is a predicate: his soul is silent sub- 
mission, 2.e. altogether resigned to God without any purpose 
and action of its own. His salvation comes from God, yea, 
God Himself is his salvation, so that, while God is his God, he 
is even already in possession of salvation, and by virtue of it 
stands imperturbably firm. We see clearly from xxxvii. 24, 
what the poet means by 131, He will not greatly, very much, 
particularly totter, z.e. not so that it should come to his falling 
and remaining down. 131 is an adverb like N39, exxiii. 4, and 
nav, Eccles, v. 19. 

There is some difficulty abont the drat Aeyow. Ninn (ver. 
4a). Abulwalid, whom Parchon, Kimchi, and most others 


it 


2 
follow, compares the Arabic >}! 2, the man brags; but 
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this x» (intensive form wi») signifies only in a general 
way to speak fluently, smoothly and rapidly one word after 
another, which would give too poor an idea here. There is 


another we» (cogn. chin, proscindere) which has a meaning 
that is even better suited to this passage, and one which is still 
retained in the spoken langnage of Syria at the present day: 
hattani is equivalent to “he compromised me” (= hataka 
es-sitra ‘anni, he has pulled my veil down), dishonoured me 
before the world by speaking evil concerning me; whence in 
Damascus el-hettdt is the appellation for a man who without 
any consideration insults a person before others, whether he be 


present or absent at the time. But this w-» only occurs in Kal 
and with an accusative of the object. The words innian aN“ 


UN-OY find their most satisfactory explanation in the co,» 


in common use in Damascns at the present day, which is not 


used in Kal, but only in the intensive form. The Piel ~y» 
wt je signifies to rush upon any one, viz. with a shout and 
raised fist in order to intimidate him.* From this mn, of which 
even the construction with jc together with the intensive form 


is characteristic, we here read the Pil. nnin, which is not badly 
rendered by the LXX. émirifec@e, Vulgate irruitis. In ver. 
4b it is a question whether the reading FIA of the school of 
Tiberias or the Babylonian 17377 is to be preferred. Vena 
the latter; for the former (to be rendered, “may you” or 
“ve shall be broken in pieces, slain”) eeadares a thonght that 
is here introduced too early, and one that is inappropriate to 
the figures that follow. Standing as it still does under the 


* Neshw4n and the Kamiis say: ‘‘hawwata and hajjata bi-fulan-in 
signifies to call out to any one in order to put him in terror (4) ct) i 
‘‘but in Syria,” as Wetzstein goes on to say, ‘‘ the verb does not occur 
as med. Jod, nor is hawwata there construed with », but only with ee 


f wS 


A very ready phrase with the street boys in Damascus is agi fz) eo 


cts ‘why dost thou threaten me?’” 
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regimen of TINY, inyin is to be read as a Piel; and, as the 
following figures show, is to be taken, after xlil. 11, in its 
primary signification contundere (root y3).* The sadness of the 
poet is reflected in the compressed, obscure, and peculiar 
character of the expression. ® and Dap> (a single Cae 
ye all) stand in contrast. ‘W) VP2, sicut parietem = sumilem 
parieti (cf. Ixiii. 6), forms the object to N37N, The transmitted 
reading AMINA Wa, althongh not incorrect in itself so far as the 
gender (Prov. xxiv. 31) and the article are concerned (Ges. 
§ 111, 2,a), must apparently be altered to HNNT 777) (Olshau- 
sen and others) in accordance with the parallel member of the 
verse, since both 177) and 7733 are words that can be used of 
every kind of surrounding or enclosure. To them David 
seems like a bent, overhanging wall, like a wall of masonry 
that has received the thrust that must ultimately cause its fall; 
and yet they rush in upon him, and all together they pursue 
against the one man their work of destruction and ruin. 
Hence he asks, with an indignation that has a somewhat 
sarcastic tinge about it, how long this never-satiated self- 
satisfying of their lust of destruction is meant to last. Their 
determination (73 as in Isa. xiv. 24) is clear. It aims only or 
entirely (JS, here tantummodo, prorsus) at thrusting down from 
his high position, that is to say from the throne, viz. him, the 
man at whom they are always rushing (AVIA? = imaNd), No 
means are too base for them in the accomplishment of their 
object, not even the mask of the hypocrite. The clauses which 
assume a future form of expression are, logically at least, sub- 
ordinate clauses (Ew. § 341, 6). The Old Testament language 
allows itself a change of number like 53 instead of 07°23, even 
to the very extreme, in the hurry of emotional utterance, The 
singular is distributive in this instance: suo guisque ore, like i 


* The reading of Ben-Asher yny7n is followed by Aben-Ezra, Kimchi, 


and others, taking this form (which could not possibly be anything else) ag 
Pual. The reading of Ben-Naphtali nyin is already assumed in B. San- 


hedrin 119a. Besides these the reading WyIn (without Dag) 4a alse 


found, which cannot be taken as a resolved Piel, since the Metheg is want- 
ing, but is to be read terotzchu, and is to be taken (as also the re 
bn, cb. 5, and Dpom", 1 Chron. xxiii. 6, xxiv. 8) as Poal (vid. op 


20, cix. 10). 


adin g 
XCly, 
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in Isa. ii. 20, 329°, Isa. v. 23, cf. xxx. 22, Zech. xiv. 12. The 
pointing Wp? follows the rule of pn, xxi. 27, 230, exlix. 5, 
and the like (to which the only exceptions are ‘237, Pen, ni). 
Vers. 6-9. The beginning of the second group goes back 
and seizes upon the beginning of the first. J& is affirmative 
both in ver. 6 and in ver. 7. The poet again takes up the 
einotional affirmations of vers. 2, 3, and, firm and defiant in 
faith, opposes them to his masked enemies. Here what he says 
to his soul is very similar to what he said of his soul in ver. 2, 
inasmuch as he makes his own soul objective and exalts him- 
self above her; and it is just in this that the secret of person- 
ality consists. He here admonishes her to that silence which 
in ver. 2 he has already acknowledged as her own; because all 
spiritual existence as being living remains itself unchanged only 
by means of a perpetual “becoming” (mittelst steten Werdens), 
of continuous, self-conscious renovation. ‘The “hope” in ver. 
6b is intended to be understood according to that which forms 
its substance, which here is nothing more nor less than salva- 
tion, ver. 2b. That for which he who resigns himself to God 
hopes, comes from God; it cannot therefore fail him, for God 
the Almighty One and plenteous in mercy is surety for it. 
David renounces all help in himself, all personal avenging of 
his own honour—his salvation and his honour are DON" y 
(vid. on vii. 11). The rock of his strength, te. his strong 
defence, his refuge, is pviowa it is where Elohim is, Elohim is 
it in person (2 as in Isa. xxvi. 4). By DY, ver. 9, the king 
addresses those who have remained faithful to him, whose 
feeble faith he has had to chide and sustain in other instances 
also in the Psalms belonging to this period. The address does 
not suit the whole people, who had become for the most part 
drawn into the apostasy. Moreover it would then have been 
‘DY (my people). OY frequently signifies the people belonging 
to the retinue of a prince (Judg. iii. 18), or in the service of 
any person of rank (1 Kings xix. 21), or belonging to any 
union or society whatever (2 Kings iv. 42 sq.). David thus 
names those who cleave to him; and the fact that he cannot 
say “my people” just shows that the people as a body had 
become alienated from him. But those who have remained to 
him of the people are not therefore to despair; but they are 
to pour out before God, who will know how to protect both 
VOL. II. 14 
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them and their king, whatever may lie heavily upon their 
heart. 

Vers. 10-13. Just as all men with everything earthly 
upon which they rely are perishable, so also the purely earthly 
form which the new kingship has assumed carries within itself 
the germ of ruin; and God will decide as Judge, between the 
dethroned and the usurpers, in accordance with the relationship 
in which they stand to Him. This is the internal connection 
of the third group with the two preceding ones. By means of 
the strophe vers. 10-13, our Psalm is brought into the closest 
reciprocal relationship with Ps. xxxix. Concerning DI8™32 and 
v'N-72 vid. on xlix. 3, iv. 8. The accentuation divides ver. 10 
quite correctly. The Athnach does not mark nidye DrINO2 as 
an independent clause: they are upon the balance nieye, for a 
going up; they must rise, so light are they (Hengstenberg). 
Certainly this expression of the periphrastic future 1s possible 
(vid. on xxv. 14, Hab. i. 17), still we feel the want here of tlie 
subject, which cannot be dispensed with in the clause as an 
independent one. Since, however, the combining of the words 
with what follows is forbidden by the fact that the infinitive 
with ? in the sense of the ablat. gerund. always comes after the 
principal clause, not before it (Hw. § 280, d), we interpret : 
upon the balances ad ascendendum = certo ascensuri, and in 
fact so that this is an attributive that is co-ordinate with 29. 
Is the clause following now meant to affirm that men, one and 
all, belong to nothingness or vanity (}2 partitivum), or that they 
are less than nothing (7 comparat.)? Umbreit, Stier, and 
others explain Isa. xl. 17 also in the latter way; but parallels 
like Isa. xli, 24 do not favour this rendering, and such as Isa. 
xliv. 11 are opposed to it. So also here the meaning is not 
that men stand under the category of that which is worthless 
or vain, but that they belong to the domain of the worthless or 
vain. 

The warning in ver. 11 does not refer to the Absalomites, 
but, pointing to these as furnishing a salutary example, to 
those who, at the sight of the prosperous condition and joyous 
life on that side, might perhaps be seized with envy and covet- 
ousness. Beside 2 ND3 the meaning of 3 22m is nevertheless 
not: to set a vain hope upon anything (for the idea of hoping 
does not exist in this verb in itself, Job xxvii. 12, Jer. ii. 5, nor 
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in this construction of the verb), but: to be befooled, blinded 
by something vain (Hitzig). Just as they are not to suffer 
their heart to be befooled by their own unjust acquisition, so 
also are they not, when the property of others increases (1213, 
root 33, to raise one’s self, to mount up; cf. Arabic nabata, to 
sprout up, grow; nabara, to raise; intransitive, to increase, and 
many other verbal stems), to turn their heart towards it, as 
though it were something great and fortunate, that merited 
special attention and commanded respect. Two great truths 
are divinely attested to the poet. It is not to be rendered: 
once hath God spoken, now twice (Job xl. 5, 2 Kings vi. 10) 
have J heard this; but after Ixxxix. 86: One thing hath God 
spoken, two things (it 1s) that I have heard; or in accordance 
with the interpunction, which here, as in xii. 8 (cf. on ix. 16), 
is not to be calied in question: these two things have J heard. 
Two divine utterances actually do follow. The two great 
truths are: (1) that God has the power over everything earthly, 
that consequently nothing takes place without Him, and that 
whatever is opposed to Him must sooner or later succumb ; 
(2) that of this very God, the sovereign Lord (*278), is mercy 
also, the energy of which is measured by His omnipotence, 
and which does not suffer him to succumb upon whom it is 
bestowed. With ‘3 the poet establishes these two revealed 
maxims which God has impressed upon his mind, from His 
righteous government as displayed in the history of men. He 
recompenses each one in accordance with his doing, cata ra 
épya avrov, as Paul confesses (Rom. ii. 6) no less (ian David, 
and even (vid. LXX.) in the words of David. It shall be 
recompensed unto every man according to his conduct, which 
is the issue of his relationship to God. He who rises in opposi- 
tion to the will and order of God, shall feel God’s power (1}) 
as a power for punishment that dashes in pieces; and he who, 
anxious for salvation, resigns his own will to the will of God, 
receives from God’s mercy or loving-kindness (109), as from 
an overflowing fulness, the promised reward of faithfulness: 
his resignation becomes experience, and his hoping attamment. 
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PSALM Te XE, 


MORNING HYMN OF ONE WHO IS PERSECUTED, INA 
WATERLESS DESERT. 


2 ELOHIM, Thou art my God, early do I seek Thee; 
My soul thirsteth after Thee, my flesh pineth for Thee 
In a Jand of dryness, and is wearied without water. 

3 Thus have I looked after Thee in the sanctuary, 

To see Thy power and Thy glory. 

4 For Thy loving-kindness is better than life, 

My lips shall praise Thee. 


5 Thus will I bless Thee while I live, 
In Thy name will I lift up my hands. 
G As with marrow and fat is my soul satisfied, 
And with jubilant lips doth my inouth sing praise. 
7 When I remember Thee upon my bed, 
Throughout the night-watches do I meditate upon Thee. 
8 For Thou hast become a help to me, 
And in the shadow of Thy wings can I shout for joy. 
9 My soul followeth hard after Thee, 
Thy right hand holdeth me fast. 


10 But they, to destruction do they seek my soul: 
They shall go into the abysses of the earth. 
11 They deliver him into the power of the sword, 
A portion of jackals do they become. 
12 Nevertheless the king shall rejoice in Elohim, 
Every one shall glory who sweareth by Him; 
For the mouth of tliose who speak lies shall be stopped. 


Now follows Ps, Ixii., the morning Psalm of the ancient 
church with which the singing of the Psalms was always intro- 
duced at the Sunday service.* This Psalm is sti]] more closely 


* Constitutiones Apostolicae, ii. 59: “Excorns qutous curve Seitones 
nol Eomépas Paarrorrss reel Wpossuxcmevor Ev Toi xUpicexois® ee 
Wor peony rov &2 (xii ) bomépaes Of tov pin’ Coxli:): Athanasius 


GpOpov 
MED Afyvoures 
Says just the 
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related to Ps. Ixi. than Ps. Ixii. Here, as in Ps. Ixi., David 
gives utterance to his longing for the sanctuary; and in both 
Psalms he speaks of himself as king (vid. Symbole, p. 56). 
All the three Psalms, 1xi—Ixiii., were composed during the time 
of Absalom; for we must not allow ourselves to be misled by 
the inscription, A Psalm, by David, when he was in the wilder- 
ness of Judah (also LXX., according to the correct reading 
and the one preferred by Euthymius, tis "Iovdalas, not tis 
’ISovpaias), into transferring it, as the old expositors do, to the 
time of Saul. During that period David could not well call 
himself “the king;” and even during the time of his persecu- 
tion by Absalom, in his flight, before crossing the Jordan, he 
tarried one or two days 13797 mp3, in the steppes of the desert 
(2 Sam. xv. 23, 28, xvii. 16), Ze. of the wilderness of Judah 
lying nearest to Jerusalem, that dreary waste that extends 
along the western shore of the Dead Sea. We see clearly 
from 2 Sam. xvi. 2 (1273 Ys) and xvi. 14 (DY), that he 
there found himself in the condition of a 5'¥. The inscription, 
when understood thus, throws light upon the whole Psalm, and 
verifies itself in the fact that the poet is a king; that he longs 
for the God on Zion, where he has been so delighted to behold 
Him, who is there manifest; and that he is persecuted by 
enemies who have plotted his rnin. The assertion that he is in 
the wilderness (ver. 2) is therefore no mere rhetorical figure ; 
and when, in ver. 11, he utters the imprecation over his 
enemies, “‘ let them become a portion for the jackals,” the influ- 
ence of the desert upon the moulding of his thonghts is clearly 
seen in it. 

We have here before us the Davidic original, or at any 
rate the counterpart, to the Korahitic pair of Psalms, xlii., 
xlni. It is a song of the most delicate form and deepest 
spiritual contents; but in part very difficult of exposition. 
When we have, approximately at least, solved the riddle of 


same in his De virginitate: mpos dpdpov rev Warmov rotroy Agyers, uT.A. 
Hence Ps. Ixiii. 1s called directly ¢ épépsucg (the morning hymn) in Constit. 
Apostol. viii. 37. Eusebius alludes to the fact of its being so in Ps. xci. 
(xcii.), p. 608, ed. Montfaucon. In the Syrian order of service it is like- 
wise the morning Psalm xar éZoxyyv, vid. Dietrich, De psalterii usu pwblico 
et divisione in Ecclesia Syriaca, p. 8. The LXX. renders qrnwix in ver. 2, 
apes 6¢ d0b2iCw, and NIDWNA in ver. 7, éy rols opdposs (in matutinis). 
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one Psalm, the second meets us with new riddles. It is not 
merely the poetical classic character of the language, and the 
spiritual depth, bnt also this half-transparent and half-opaqne 
covering which Jends to the Psalms such a powerful and un- 
varying attractiveness. They are inexhanstible, there always 
remains an undeciphered residue; and therefore, though the 
work of exposition may progress, it does not come to an end. 
But how much more difficult is it to adopt this choice spiritual 
love-song as one’s own prayer! For this we need a soul that 
loves after the same manner, and in the main it requires such 
a soul even to understand it rightly ; for, as the saintly Bernard 
says, lingua amoris non amanti barbara est. 


Vers. 2-4. If the words in ver. 2 were JINVN TAN Day, 
then we would render it, with Bottcher, after Gen. xlix. 8: 
Elohim, Thee do I seek, even Thee! But by forbids this 
construction; and the assertion that otherwise it ought to be, 
“ Jahve, my God art Thou” (exl. 7), rests upon a non-recog- 
nition of the Elohimic style. £lohim alone by itself is a voca- 
tive, and accordingly has Mehupach legarme. The verb 1n¥ 
signifies earnest, importunate seeking and inquiring (e.g. Ixxviii. 
34), and in itself has nothing to do with 0, the dawn; but 
since ver. 7 looks back upon the night, it appears to be chosen 
with reference to the dawning morning, just as in Isa. xxvi. 9 
also, "NY stands by the side of m2 ms. The LX X. 1s there- 
fore not incorrect when it renders it: mpos o& dpOpite (cf. 6 
Aaos @pOpitev wpos adtov, Luke xxi. 38); and Apollinaris 
strikes the right note when he begins his paraphrase, 

Noxra wer duDiareny of wanap waxnap duPicopstoa— 

At night when the morning dawns will I exult around Thee, 

most blessed One. 
The supposition that 782 is equivalent to {ISS WN, or even 
that the Beth is Beth essentie (“as a,” etc.), are views that have 
no ground whatever, except as setting the inscription at defi- 
ance. What is meant is the parched thirsty desert of sand in 
which David finds himself. We do not render it: ina dry 
and languishing land, for M'¥ is not an adjective, but a substan- 
tive,—the transition of the feminine adjective to the masculine 
primary form, which sometimes (as in 1 Kings xix. 11) occurs, 
therefore has no application here; nor: in the land of drought 
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and of weariness, for who would express himuself thus? "y}, 
referring to the nearest subject "¥3, continues the description 
of the eandidien (cf. Gen. xxv. 8). In a region where he is 
surrounded by sun-burnt aridity and a nature that bears only 
one uniform ash-colonred tint, which casts its unrefreshing 
image into his inward part, which is itself in much the same 
parched condition, his soul thirsts, his flesh languishes, wearied 
and in want of water (languidus deficiente agua), for God, the 
living One and the Fountain of life. 93 (here with the tone 
naw back, "123, like 173, 1 Chron. xxviii. 10, OY, Hab. iii. 
11) of ardent joneine Shick consumes the last energies of a 
man (root micnes 122 and D2 to conceal, and therefore 
like FY, ney, proceeding from the idea of cnvelonina: Arabic 


tas, to be blind, dark, pale, and disconcerted). The LXX. 


and Theodotion erroneously read 723 (how frequently is this 
the case!); whereas Aquila renders it érerd@y, and Symma- 
chus still better, iwe/peras (the word used of the longing of love). 
It is not a small matter that David is able to predicate such 
languishing desire after God even of his flesh; it shows us 
that the spirit has the mastery within him, and not only forcibly 
keeps the flesh in subjection, but also, so far as possible, draws 
it into the realm of its own life—an experience confessedly 
more easily attained in trouble, which mortifies our carnal 
nature, than in the midst of the abundance of outward pros- 
perity. The God for whom he is sick [dié. love-sick]: in soul 
and body is the God manifest upon Zion. 

Now as to the {2 in ver. 3—a particle which is just such 
a characteristic feature in the physiognomy of this Psalm as 
JN isin that of the preceding Psalm—there are two notional 
definitions to choose from: thus = so, as my God (Ewald), 
and: with such longing desire (as e.g. Oettinger). In the 
former case it refers back to the confession, “ Elohim, my God 
art Thou,” which stands at the head of the Psalm; in the 
latter, to the desire that has just been announced, and that not 
in its present exceptional character, but in its more general 
and constant character. This reference to what has imme- 
diately gone before, and to the modality, not of the object, but 
of the disposition of mind, deserves the preference. “Thus” 
is accordingly equivalent to “longing thus after Thee.” The 
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two j3> in vers. 3 and 5 are parallel and of like import. The 
alternation of the perfect (ver. 3) and of the future (ver. 5) 
implies that what has been the Psalmist’s favourite occupation 
heretofore, shall also be so in the future. Moreover, 8 Bor. 
and tp2 form a direct antithesis. Just as he does now in a 
dry land, so formerly in the sanctuary he looked forth longingly 
towards God (mtn with the conjoined idea of solemnity and 
devotion). We have now no need to take mynd as a gerundive 
(videndo), which is in itself improbable; for one looks, peers, 
gazes at anything just for the purpose of seeing what tlie 
nature of the object is (xiv. 2, Isa. xlii. 18). The purpose of 
his gazing upon God was to gain an insight into the nature of 
God, so far as it is disclosed to the creature; or, as it is ex- 
pressed here, to see His power and glory, z.e. His majesty on its 
terrible and on its light and loving side, to see this, viz., in its 
sacrificial appointments and sacramental self-attestations. Such 
longing after God, which is now all the more intense in the 
desert far removed from the sanctuary, filled and impelled him; 
for God’s loving-kindness is better than life, better than this 
natural life (wd. on xvii. 14), which is also a blessing, and as 
the prerequisite of all earthly blessings a very great blessing. 
The loving-kindness of God, however, is a higher good, is in 
fact the highest good and the true life: his lips shall praise this 
God of mercy, his morning song shall be of Him; for that 
which makes him truly happy, and after which he even now, 
as formerly, only and solely longs, is the mercy or loving-kind- 
ness (1011) of this God, the infinite worth of which is measured by 
the greatness of His power (1?) and glory (7123), It might also 
be rendered, “ Because Thy loving-kindness is better than life, 
my lips shall praise Thee ;” but if ‘3 is taken as demonstrative 
(for), it yields a train of thought that that is brought about not 
merely by what follows (as in the case of the relative because), 
but also by what precedes: “ for Thy loving-kindness , . . my 
lips shall then praise Thee” (aanae with the suffix appended to 
the energetic plural form én, as in Isa. Ix. 7, 10, Jer. ii, 24). 
Vers. 5-9. This strophe again takes up thie 72 (ver. 3): 
thus ardently longing, for all time to come also, is he set 
towards God, with such fervent longing after God wil] is 
bless Him in his life, te. entirely filling up his life therewith 
("72 as in civ. 33, exlvi. 2; cf. Baruch iv. 20, év rais hears 
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vou), and in His name, ¢.e. invoking it and appealing to it, will 
he lift up his hands in prayer. The being occupied with God 
makes him, even though as now in the desert he is obliged to 
suffer bodily hunger, satisfied and cheerful like the fattest and 
most marrowy food: velut adipe et pinguedine satiatur anima 
mea. From Lev. iii. 17, vii. 25, Grussetius and Frisch infer 
that spirituales epule are meant. And certainly the poet can- 
not have had the sacrificial feasts (Hupfeld) in his mind; for 
the 22M of the shelamim is put upon the altar, and is removed 
from the part to be eaten. Moreover, however, even the Tora 
does not bind itself in its expression to the letter of that prohi- 
bition of the fat of animals, vid. Deut. xxxii. 14, cf. Jer. xxxi. 
14. So here also the expression “ with marrow and fat” is the 
designation of a feast prepared from well-fed, noble beasts. 
He feels himself satisfied in his inmost nature just as after a 
feast of the most nourishing and dainty meats, and with lips of 
jubilant songs (accus. instrum. according to Ges. § 138, rem. 3), 
i.e. with lips jubilant and attuned to song, shall his mouth sing 
praise. What now follows in ver. 7 we no longer, as formerly, 
take as a protasis subsequently introduced (like Isa. iv. 3 sq.): 
“when Lremembered . . . meditated upon Thee,” but so that 
ver. 7a is the protasis and ver. 76 the apodosis, cf. xxi. 12, Job 
Ix. 16 (Hitzig): When I remember Thee (meminerim, Ew. § 
355, 6) upon my bed (sératis mes, as in exxxii. 38, Gen. xlix. 4, 
cf. 1 Chron. v. 1)—says he now as the twilight watch is passing 
gradually into the morning—I meditate upon Thee in thie 
night-watches (Symmachus, xa?” éxaotnv dudaxny), or during, 
throughout the night-watches (like "2 in ver. 5); 2.2. it is no 
passing remembrance, but it so holds me that I pass a great 
part of the night absorbed in meditation on Thee. He has no 
lack of matter for his meditation ; for God has become a help 
(ausxilio, vid. on il, 8) to him: He has rescned him in this 
wilderness, and, well concealed under the shadow of His wings 
(vid. on xvil. 8, xxxvi. 8, Ivil. 2), which affords him a cool 
retreat in the heat of conflict and protection against his per- 
secutors, he is able to exult (j308, the potential). Between 
himself and God there subsists a reciprocal relationship of 
active love. According to the schema of the crosswise position 
of words (chiasmus), aN and *2 intentionally jostle close 
avainst one another: he depends upon God, fuilowing close 
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behind Him, ze. following Him everywhere and not leaving 
Him when He wishes to avoid him; and on the other side 
God's right hand holds him fast, not letting him go, not aban- 
doning him to his foes. 

Vers. 10-12. The closing strophe turns towards these foes. 
By 771 he contrasts with his own person, as in lix. 16 sq., lvi. 
7 sq., the party of the enemy, before which he has retreated 
into the desert. It is open to question whethier nsivis is in- 
tended to be referred, according to xxxv. 17, to the persecutcd 
one (to destroy my life), or, with Hupfeld, to the persecutors 
(to their own destruction, they themselves for destruction). If 
the former reference to the persecuted be adopted, we ought, in 
order to give prominence to the evidently designed antithesis to 
ver. 9, to translate: those, however, who... , shall go down 
into the depths of the earth (Béttcher, and others) ; a rendering 
wlich is hazardous as regards the syntax, after 07 and in con- 
nection with this position of the words. Therefore translate: 
On the other hand, those, to (their own) ruin do they seek my 
soul. It is true this ought properly to be expressed by onnivis : 
but the absence of the suffix is less hazardous than the above 
relative rendering of 3p, What follows in ver. 108-11 is 
the expansion of nv. The futures from 3N3° onwards are to 
be taken as predictive, not as imprecatory; the former accords 
better with the quiet, gentle character of the whole song. It 
shall be with them as with the company of Korah, nisnna 
7281 is the interior of the earth down into its deepest bottom ; 
this signification also holds good in cxxxix. 15, Isa. xliv. 23.* 
The phrase 274 poy Vail here and in Jer. xviii. 21, Ezek. 
xxxv. 5 (Ldiph., not of 13, to drag, tear away, but 133, to draw 
towards, flow), signifies properly to pour upon = into the hands 
(Job xvi. 11), te. to give over (7207) into the power of the 
sword ; effundent eum is (much the same as in Job iv. 19, xviii. 
18, and frequently) equivalent to effundetur. The enallage is 


* In this passage in Isaiah are meant the depths of the earth (LXX. 
Osueria ris vis), the earth down to its inmost part, with its caverns, 
abysses, and subterranean passages. The apostle, however, in Eph. iv. 9 
by rad xarwrepa THs yijs Means exactly the same as what in our passage is 
called in the LAX. ra xararara rig yg: the interior of the earth =the 
under world, just as it is understood by all the Greek fathers (so far as my 
knowledge extends) ; the comparative xwrarepos is used just like EveoTEpog. 
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like v. 10, vii. 2 sq., and frequently: the singular refers to each 
individual of the homogeneous multitude, or to this multitude 
itself as a concrete persona moralis. The king, however, who 
is now banished from Jerusalem to the habitation of jackals, 
will, whilst they become a portion (M2!) = M19), i.e. prey, of the 
jackals (vid. the fulfilment in 2 Sam. xviii. 7 sq.), rejoice in 
Klohim. Every one who sweareth by Him shill boast himself. 
Theodoret understands this of swearing cara tHv Tod Bacthéws 
cwrnpiav. WHengstenberg compares the oath 7319 ‘n, Gen. xlii. 
15. Ewald also (§ 217, 7) assumes this explanation to be un- 
questionable. But the Israelite is to swear by the name of 
Jahve and by no other, Deut. vi. 13, Isa. xv. 16, cf. Amos 
vil. 14. If the king were meant, why was it not rather ex- 
pressed by be yaw, he who swears allegiance to him? The 
syntax does not help us to decide to what the ia refers. 
Heinrich Moeller (1578) savs of the 12 as referred to the king: 
peregrinum est et coactum; and A. H. Franke in Ins Jntroductio 
in Psalterium says of it as referred to Klohim: coactum est. 
So far as the language is concerned, both references are admiis- 
sible; but as regards the subject-matter, only the latter. The 
meaning, as everywhere else, is a swearing by God. He who, 
without allowing himself to turn from it, swore by Elohiin, the 
God of Israel, the God of David His anointed, and therefore 
acknowledged Him as the Being exalted above all things, shall 
boast himself or “glory,” inasmuch as it shall be practically 
seen how well-founded and wise was this recognition. He shall 
glory, for the mouth of those who speak lies shall be stopped, 
forcibly closed, viz. those who, together with confidence in the 
Christ of God, have by falsehood also undermined the reverence 
which is due to God Himself. Ps. Ixiv. closes very similarly, 
and hence is placed next in order. 


PSALM LXIV. 


INVOCATION OF DIVINE PROTECTION AGAINST THE 
FALSENESS OF MEN, 


2 HEAR, Elohim, my voice in my complaint, 


From the terror of the enemy do Thou preserve my life: 
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3 Hide me from the conspiracy of evil-doers, 
From the tumnituous throng of the workers of iniquity, 
4 Who whet their tongue like a sword, 
Who aim their arrows, bitter words, 
5 To shoot, in lurking-places, at the virtnous— 
Suddenly they shoot at him, and fear not. 


6 They make firm for themselves an evil agreement, 
They decide to lay snares, 
They ask, who can observe them ? 

7 They search out knavish things— 
They are ready with a cunningly-wrought-out plan— 
And the inward part of a man, and the heart, is deep! 


8 But Elohim will shoot them with an arrow, 
Suddenly do their wounds come. 
9 And they are obliged to fall, upon them cometh their own 
tongue ; 
All who see them shall shake the head. 
10 Then all men shall fear and declare the deed of Elohim, 
And His work shall they consider well. 
11 The righteous shall rejoice in Jahve and trust in Him, 
And all the upright in heart shall glory. 


Even Hilary begins the exposition of this Psalm with the 
words Psalmi superseriptio historiam non contineé, in order at 
the outset to give up all attempt at setting forth its historical 
connection. The Midrash observes that it is very applicable 
to Daniel, who was cast into the lions’ den by the satraps by 
means of a delicately woven plot. This is indeed true; but 
only because it is wanting in any specially defined features and 
cannot with any certainty be identified with one or other of the 
two great periods of suffering in the life of David. 


Vers. 2-5. The Psalm opens with an octostich, and closes 
in the same way. The infinitive noun MY signifies a complaint 
expressed not by the tones of pain, but in words. The render- 
ing of the LXX. (here and in lv. 3) is too general, éy +a 
OgeoOal pe. The “terror” of the enemy is that proceeding 
from him (gen. obj. as in Deut. 11, 15, and frequently), The 
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generic singular 3%i8 is at once particularized in a more detailed 
description with the use of the plural. ‘ip is a club or clique; 
nv (Targumic = ith, e.g. Ezek. xxx. 10) a noisy crowd. The 
perfects after WW aflirm that which they now do as they have 
before done; cf. cxl. 4 and Iviii. 8, where, as in this passage, 
the treading or bending of the bow is transferred to the arrow. 
731 is the interpretation added to the figure, as in cxliv. 7 
That which is bitter is called 1, root 1, stringere, from the 
harsh astringent taste; here it is used tropically of speech thiat 
wounds and inflicts pain (after the manner of an arrow or a 
stiletto), azxpol Adyou. With the Kal nin? (xi. 2) alternates 
the Hiph, 7, With B88 the description takes a new start. 
wy N21, forming an assonance with the preceding word, means 
that they do it without any fear whatever, and therefore also 
without fear of God (lv. 20, Deut. xxv. 18). 

Vers. 6, 7. The evil speech is one with the bitter speech 
in ver. 4, the arrow which they are anxious to let fly. This 
evil speech, here agreement or convention, they make firm to 
themselves (silz), by securing, in every possible way, its effec- 
tive execution. 8D (frequently used of the cutting language 
of the ungodly, lix. 13, Ixix. 27; ef. Talmudic wry) jive TBD, 
to speak as with three tongues, ¢.e slanderously) is here cou- 
strued with > of that at which their haughty and insolent 
utterances aim. In connection therewith they take no heed of 
God, the all-seeing One: they say (ask), quis conspictat tpsis. 
There is no need to take 19? as being for i> (Hitzig); nor is it 
the dative of the object instead of the accusative, but it 1s an 
ethical dative: who will see or look to them, @.e. exerting any 
sort of influence upon them? The form of the question is not 
the direct (lix. 8), but the indirect, in which ‘, seg. fut., is used 
in a simply future (Jer. xliv. 28) or potential sense (Job xxu. 
17, 1 Kings i. 20). Concerning ndiy, oid. lviii. 3. It is 
doubtful whether 33"* is the first person > a)) as in Num. 
xvii. 28, Jer. xliv. 18, or the third person as in Lam. m1. 22 
(=19n, which first of all resolved is 3A, and then transposed 
10M, like Myo = AMO = Tyo, Isa. xxiii. 11). The reading 
3300, from which Rashi proceeds, and which Luther follows in 


* 55197 in Baer’s Psalterium is an error that has been carried over from 
Heidenheim’s. 
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his translation, 1s opposed by the LXX and Targum ; it does 
not suit the governing subject, and is nothing but an involuntary 
lightening of the difficulty. If we take into consideration, that 
DOA signifies not to make ready, but to be ready, and that con- 
sequently YBND wDN is to be taken by itself, then it must be 
rendered either: they exeogitate knavish tricks or villames, 
“we are ready, a clever stroke is concocted, and the inward 
part of man and the heart is deep!” or, which we prefer, since 
there is nothing to indieate the introduction of any soliloquy: 
they exeogitate knavish tricks, they are ready—a delicately 
devised, clever stroke (nominative of the result), and (as the 
poet ironically adds) the inward part of man and the heart is 
(verily) deep. There is nothing very surprising in the form 
32h for 312A, since the Psalms, whenever they depict the sinful 
designs and doings of the ungodly, delight in singularities of 
language. On 21 (not 221) = (tx) ao1== 3A, ef. exvill. 14a, 
Vers. 8-11. Deep is man’s heart and inward part, but not 
too deep for God, who knoweth the heart (Jer. xvii. 9 sq.). 
And He will just as suddenly surprise the enemies of His 
anointed with their death-blow, as they had plotted it for him. 
The futé. consec. that follow represent that which is future, with 
all the certainty of an historical fact as a retribution springing 
from the malicious craftiness of the enemies. Aecording to 
the aeeentuation, ver. 8 1s to. be rendered: “then will Elohim 
shoot them, a sudden arrow become their wounds.” Thus at 
length Hupfeld renders it; but how extremely puzzling is the 
meaning hidden behind this sentence! The Targum and the 
Jewish expositors have construed it differently: “Then wiil 
Elohim shoot them with arrows suddenly ;” in this ease, how- 
ever, beeause ver. 8b then becomes too blunt and bald, oxna 
has to be repeated in thought with this member of the verse, 
and this is in itself an objection to it. We interpunectuate with 
Ewald and Hitzig thus: then does Elohim shoot them with an 
arrow, suddenly arise (become a reality) their wounds (ef. Mic. 
vii. 4), namely, of those who had on their part aimed the 
murderous weapon against the upright for a sudden and sure 
shot. Ver. 9a is still more difficult. Iimehi’s interpretation, 
which aecords with the aeeents: et cormuere facient eam super 
se, linguam suam, is intolerable; the proleptie suffix, haying 
veferelice to Div (Ix. ill. 6, Job xxxill. 20), ought to hase 
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been feminine (vid. on xxii. 16), and “to make their own tongue 
fall upon themselves” is an odd fancy. The objective suffix 
will therefore refer per enallagen to the enemy. But not thus 
(as Hitzig, who now seeks to get out of the difficulty by an 
alteration of the text, formerly rendered it): “and they cause 
those to fall whom they have slandered [it. upon whom their 
tongue came].” This form of retribution does not accord with 
the context; and moreover the gravely earnest in°)Y, like the 
s1—, refers more probably to the enemies than to the objects of 
their hostility. The interpretation of Ewald and Hengstenbers 
is better: “and one overthrows him, inasmuch as their tongue, 
ze. the sin of their tongue with which they sought to destroy 
others, comes upon themselves.” The subject to 1 “arbyian, as 11 
Ixiii. 11, Job iv. 19, vii. 3, Luke xii. 20, is the powers wich 
are at the service of God, aid which are not mentioned at all; 

and the thouglit Div? mdy (a circumstantial clause) is like 
exl. 10, wheres in a similar connection the very same singularly 
raead lapidary, or terse, style is found. In ver. 9) we must 
proceed on the assumption that 2787 in such a connection 
signifies the gratification of looking upon those who are justly 
punished and rendered harmless. But he who tarries to look 
upon such a scene is certainly not the person to flee froin it ; 
Tn] does not here mean “to betake one’s self to flight” 
(Ewald, Hitzig), but to shake one’s self, asin Jer. xlviii. 27, 
viz. to shake the head (sliv. 15, Jer. xviii. 16)—the recognised 
(vid. xxii. 8) gesture of malignant, mocking astonishment. The 
approbation is awarded, according to ver. 10, to God, the just 
One. And with the joy at His righteous interposition,—viz. 
of Him who has been called upon to mterpose,—is combined a 
fear of the like punishment. ‘The divine act of judicial retri- 
bution now set forth becomes a blessing to mankind. From 
mouth to mouth it is passed on, and becomes an admonitory 
nota bene. ‘To the righteous in particular it becomes a consola- 
tory and joyous strengthening of his faith, The judgment of 
Jahve is the redemption of the righteous. Thus, then, does 
he rejoice in his God, who by thus judging and redeeming 
makes history into the history of redemption, and hide himself 
the more confidingly in Him; and all the upright boast then- 
selves, viz. in God, who looks into the heart and practically 
acknowledges them whose heart is directed unswervingly 
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towards Him, and conformed entirely to Him In place of 
the futt. consec., which have a prophetic reference, simple futt. 
come in here, and between these a perf. consec. as expressive of 
that which will then happen when that which 1s prophetically 
certain has taken place. 


PSALM LXV. 


THANKSGIVING SONG FOR VICTORY AND BLESSINGS 
BESTOWED. 


2 TO Thee resignation is as praise, Elohim, in Zion, 

And to Thee is the vowed paid. 
3 O Thou who answerest prayer! to Thee doth all flesh come. 
4 If instances of iniquity have overpowered me— 

Our transgressions Thou, Thou expiatest them. 
5 Blessed is he who is chosen to dwell near Thee 

in Thy courts! 
We will enjoy the good of Thy house, 


of Thy holy Temple!! 


6 In terrible deeds of righteousness dost Thon answer us, 
O God of our salvation, 
The confidence of all the ends of the earth 


and of the farthest sea, 
7 Who setteth fast the mountains by His strength, 
girded with might, 
8 Who stilleth the roar of the seas, the roar of their waves, 
And the tumult of the nations. 
9 Therefore the dwellers at the bonndaries of the earth are 
afraid at Thy tokens, 
The outgoings of the morning and of the evenine Thou 
makest to sing for joy. = 


10 Thou hast visited the land, that it should overflow, 
Abundantly didst Thou enrich it. 
The fountain of Elohim was full of water— 
Thou didst prepare their corn, for Thou didst thus pre. 
pare it; 
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11 Watering the furrows of the land, softening the ridges 
thereof. 
By showers of rain Thou madest it loose; 
Its increase didst Thou bless. 


12 Thou hast crowned the year of Thy goodness, 
And Thy tracks drop with fat. 
13 The pastures of the steppe drop, 
And with rejoicing do the hills gird themselves. 
14 The meadows are clothed with flocks, 
And the valleys are covered over with corn— 
Everything shouts for joy, everything sings. 


In this Psalm, the placing of which immediately after the 
preceding is at once explicable by reason of the INT) so pros 
minent in both (Ixiv. 10, lxv. 9), we come upon the same inter- 
mingling of the natural and the historical as in Ps. viii., xix., 
xxix. The congregation gathered around the sanctuary on 
Zion praises its God, by whose mercy its imperilled position 
in relation to other nations has been rescued, and by whose 
goodness it again finds itself at peace, surrounded by fields rich 
in promise. In addition to the blessing which it has received in 
the bounties of nature, it does not lose sight of the answer to 
prayer which it has experienced in its relation to the world of 
nations. His rule in human history and His rule in nature 
are, to the church, reflected the one in the other. In the latter, 
as in the former, it sees the almighty and bountiful hand of 
Him who answers prayer and expiates sins, and through judg- 
ment opens up a way for His love. The deliverance which 
it has experienced redounds to the acknowledgment of the 
God of its salvation among the most distant peoples; the 
beneficial results of Jahve’s interposition in the events trans- 
piring in the world extend temporally as well as spiritually 
far beyond the bounds of Israel; it is therefore apparently the 
relief of Israel and of the peoples in general from the oppres- 
sion of some worldly power that is referred to. The spring of 
the third year spoken of in Isa. xxxvii. 30, when to Judah the 
overthrow of Assyria was a thing of the past, and they again 
had the fields ripening for the harvest before their eyes, offers 
the most appropriate historical basis for the twofold purport of 
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the Psalm. The inscription, To the Precentor, @ Psalm, by 
David, a song (cf. lxxv. 1, Ixxvi. 1), does not mislead us 1n this 
matter. For even we regard it as uncritical to assign to David 
all the Psalms bearing the inscription sy5. The Psalm in 
many Mss. (Complutensian, Vulgate), beside the words Eis to 
téros wWarpos TO Aavid dy, has the addition won ‘Iepepiou 
kar Letexir, (€x) TOO Aaov THs TapotKlas OTe Eweddov EXTFO- 
pevecbat. At the head of the following Psalm it might have 
some meaning,—here, however, it has none. 


Vers. 2-5. The praise of God on account of the mercy 
with which He rules out of Zion. The LXX. renders col 
amperes Uuvos, but MD", tbi par est, h. e. convenit laus (Ewald), 
is not a usage of the language (cf. xxxui. 1, Jer. x. 7). 7809 
signifies, according to xxii. 3, silence, and as an ethical notion, 
resignation, Ix. 2. According to the position of the words it 
looks like the subject, and A20A like the predicate. The accents 
at least (Jlluj, Shalsheleth) assume the relationship of the one 
word to the other to be that of predicate and subject; conse- 
quently it isnot: To Thee belongeth resignation, praise (Heng- 
stenberg), but: To Thee is resignation praise, 7.e. resignation 
is (given or presented) to Thee as praise. Hitzig obtains the 
same meaning by an alteration of the text: °>2N M3 >; but 
opposed to this is the fact that ° 55a is not found anywhere in 
the Psalter, but only in the writings of the chronicler. And 
since it is clear that the words n>nn 9 belong together (xl. 4), 
the poet had no need to fear any ambiguity when he inserted 
m1 between them as that which is given to God as praise in 
Zion. What is intended is that submission or resignation to 
God which gives up its cause to God and allows Him to act 
on its behalf, renouncing all impatient meddling and inter- 
ference (Ex. xiv. 14). The second member of the sentence 
affirms that this praise of pious resignation does not remain 
unanswered. Just as God in Zion is praised by prayer which 
resigns our own will silently to His, so also to Him are vows 
paid when He fulfils such prayer. That the answers to prayer 
are evidently thought of in connettion with this, we see from 
ver. 3, where God is addressed as the “ Hearer or Answerer of 
prayer.” To Him as being the Hearer and Answerer of prayer 
all flesh comes, and in fact, as 71) implies (cf. Isa. xly, 24), 
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without finding help anywhere else, it clears a way for itself 
until it gets to Him; ae. men, absolutely dependent, impotent 
in themselves and helpless, both collectively and individually 
(those only excepted who are determined to perish or despair), 
flee to Him as their final refuge and help. Before all else it 
is the prayer for the forgiveness of sin which He graciously 
answers. ‘The perfect in ver. 4a is followed by the future in 
ver. 4b. ‘The former, in accordance with the sense, forms a 
hypothetical protasis: granted that the instances of faults have 
been too powerful for me, ze. (cf. Gen. iv. 13) an intolerable 
burden to me, our transgressions are expiated by Thee (who 
alone canst and also art willing to do it), "327 is not less sig- 
nificant than in xxxv. 20, ev. 27, cxlv. 5, cf. 1 Sam. x. 2, 9 
Sam. xi. 18 sq.: it separates the general fact into its separate 
instances and circumstances. How blessed therefore is the lot 
of that man whom (supply 1) God chooses and brings near, 
i.e. removes into His vicinity, that he may inhabit His courts 
(future with the force of a clause expressing a purpose, as e.g. 
in Job xxx. 28, which see), i.e that there, where He sits 
enthroned and Peveule Himself, he may have his true home 
and be as if at home (wd. xv. 1)! The congregation gathered 
around Zion is esteemed worthy of this distinction among the 
nations of the earth; it therefore encourages itself in the 
blessed consciousness of this its privilege flowing from free 
grace (3n3), to enjoy in full draughts (¥3Y with 3 as in ciii. 5) 
the abundant goodness or blessing (219) of God’s house, of the 
holy (@yvov) of His temple, ze. of His holy temple (“4 as in 
xlvi. 5, ef. Isa. lvii. 15). For for all that God’s grace offers 
us we can give Him no better thanks than to hunger and thirst 
after it, and satisfy our poor soul therewith. 

Vers. 6-9. The praise of God on account of the loving- 
kindness which Israel as a people among tlie peoples has ex- 
perienced. The future 13pm confesses, as a present, a fact of 
experience that still holds good in all times to come. Nin7s 
might, according to xx. 7, as in cxxxix. 14, be an accusative of 
the more exact Rieauitiont: but why not, sceonding to 1 Sam. 
xx. 10, Job ix. 3, a second accusative nnder the government of 
the verb? God answers the prayer of His people superabun- 
dantly. He replies to it mwa, terrible deeds, viz. PT¥3, by a 
rule which stringently executes the will of His righteousness 
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(vid. on Jer. xlii. 6); in this instance against the oppressors of 
His people, so that henceforth everywhere upon earth Be Is a 
ground of confidence to all those who are oppressed. The 
sea (DY construct state, as is frequently the case, with the reten- 
tion of the @) of the distant ones” is that of the regions lying 
afar off (cf. lvi. 1). Venema observes, Significatur, Deum esse 
certissimum presidium, sive agnoscatur ab hominibus et et jidatur, 
sive non (therefore similar to yvovres, Rom. i. 21; Psychol. S. 
347; tr. p. 408). But according to the connection and thie 
subjective colouring the idea seems to have, ‘3) NDI is to be 
understood of the believing acknowledgment which the God of 
Israel attains among all mankind by reason of His judicial and 
redemptive self-attestation (cf. Isa. xxxiti. 13, 2 Chron. xxxii. 
22 sq.). In the natural world and among men He proves 
Himself to be the Being girded with power to whom everything 
must yield. He it is who setteth fast the mountains (cf. Jer 
x. 12) and stilleth the raging of the ocean. In connection with 
the giant mountains the poet may have had even the worldly 
powers (vid. Isa. xli. 15) in his mind; in connection with the 
seas he gives expression to this allegorical conjunction of 
thoughts. The roaring of the billows and the wild tumult of 
the nations as a mass in the empire of the world, both are 
stilled by the threatening of the God of Israel (Isa. xvii. 
12-14). When He shall overthrow the proud empire of the 
world, whose tyranny the earth has been made to feel far and 
wide, then will reverential fear of Him and exultant joy at the 
end of the thraldom (vid. Isa. xiv. 8-8) become universal. 
nnix (from the originally feminine nix = dwajat, from MN, to 
mark, Num, xxxiv. 10), onpeia, is the name given here to His 
marvellous interpositions in the history of our earth. ‘Wp, 
ver. 6 (also in Isa. xxvi. 15), out of construction is Mixp, “The 
exit places of the morning and of the evening” dre the Was 
and West with reference to those who dwell there. Luther 
erroneously understands ‘Ns as directly referring to the crea- 
tures which at morning and evening “sport about (webern), 
i.e. go safely and joyfully out and in.” The meaning is, 
the regions whence the morning breaks forth and where the 
evening sets. The construction is zeugmatic so far as S13, not 
Ns’, is said of the evening sun, but only to a certain extent, for 
neither does one say ty Nid (Ewald). Perret-Gentil rep. 
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ders it correctly: les liewx d'o& surgissent Taube et le erepuscule. 
God makes both these to shout for joy, inasmuch as He com- 
mands a calm to the din of war. 

Vers. 10-14. The praise of God on account of the pre- 
sent year’s rich blessing, which He has bestowed upon the land 
of His people. In vers. 10,11 God is thanked for having 
sent down the rain required for the ploughing (vid. Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, 11. 522) and for the increase of the seed 
sown, so that, as vers. 12-14 affirm, there is the prospect 
of a rich harvest. The harvest itself, as follows from ver. 
140, is not yet housed. The whole of vers. 10, 11 is a retro- 
spect; in vers. 12~14 the whole is a description of the blessing 
standing before their eyes, which God has put upon the year 
now drawing to a close. Certainly, if the forms 72 and 
nna were supplicatory imperatives, then the prayer for the 
early or seed-time rain would attach itself to the retrospect 
in ver. 11, and the standpoint would be not about the time of 
the Passover and Pentecost, both festivals belonging to the 
beginning of the harvest, but about the time of the feast of 
Tabernacles, the festival of thanksgiving for the harvest, and 
vers. 12-14 would be a glance into the future (Hitzig). But 
there is nothing to indicate that in ver. 11 the retrospect 
changes into a looking forward. The poet goes on with the 
same theme, and also arranges the words accordingly, for 
which reason 777 and NM) are not to be understood in any other 
way. PPpU beside Wwyn (to enrich) signifies to cause to run 
over, overflow, i.e. to put anything in a state of plenty or abun- 
dance, from pw (Hiph. Joel ii. 24, to yield in abundance), 


gk, to push, impel, to cause to go on in succession and to 


follow in succession. 37 (for which we find 137 in Ix. 8) is 
an adverb, copiously, richly (cxx. 6, xxi. 4, cxxix. 1), like Nn, 
a handred times (Eccles. viii. 12). Wyn is Hiph. with ie 
middle syllable shortened, Ges. § 53, 3, rem. 4. The fountain 
(193) of God is the name given here to His inexhaustible stores 
of blessing, and more particularly the fulness of the waters of 
the heavens from which He showers down fertilizing rain. 9, 
‘‘ thus thoroughly,” forms an alliteration with /'2), to prepare, 
and thereby receives a peculiar twofold colouring. ‘he mean- 
ing is: God, by raising and tending, prepared the produce of 
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the field which the inhabitants of the land needed; for He thus 
thoroughly prepared the land in conformity with the fulness of 
His fountain, viz. by copiously watering (7) infin. absol. instead 
of mi, as in 1 Sam. iii. 12, 2 Chron. xxiv. 10; Ex. Xx. 22, 
Jer. xiv. 19, Hos. vi. 9) the furrows of the land and pressing 
down, i.e. softening by means of rain, its ridges (TP, defec- 
tive plural, as e.g. in Rath ii. 13), which the ploughshare has 


made. pon (related by root with (5, tedd, a hill, prop. that 
which is thrown out to a place, that which is thrown up, a 
mound) signifies a furrow as being formed by casting up or 
(if from oes ébrécher, to make a fracture, rent, or notch in 
anything) by tearing into, breaking up the ground; "874 (re- 
lated by root with uchdéd and chatt, the usual Arabic words 
for a furrow*) as being formed by cutting into the ground. 
In ver. 12 the year in itself appears as a year of divine good- 
ness (7310, Lonitas), and the prospective blessing of harvest as 
the crown which is set upon it. For Thou hast crowned “ the 


* First erroneously explains nbn as a bed or strip of ground between 
two deep furrows, in distinction from Myo or Nyy (vid. on cxxix. 3), a 
furrow. Beds such as we have in our potato fields are unknown to Syrian 
agriculture. There is a mode which may be approximately compared with 
it called ketif (AnD), another far wider called meskeba (n2D¥D). The 
Arabic tilm (nba, Hebrew pon — talm), according to the Kamis (as actu- 
ally in Magrebinish Arabic) talam (pen), corresponds exact to our furrow, 


7.e. (as the Turkish Kamas explains) a ditch-like fissure which the iron of 
the plough cuts into the field. Neshwan (i. 491) says: ‘t The verb talam, 
fut. jatlum and jutlim, signifies in Jemen and in the Ghér (the land on the 


shore of the Red Sea) the crevices (,% gated |) which the ploughman forms, 


and tlm, collective plural ti/@m, is, in the countries mentioned, a furrow of 
the corn-field. Some persons pronounce the word even thilm, collective plural 
thilam.” Thus it is at the present day universally in Haurdn; in Edre at 


I heard the water-furrow of a corn-field called thilm el-kanah Gaal wr). 
But this pronunciation with «2» is certainly net the origina) one, but has 
arisen through a substitution of the cognate and more familiar verbal stem 
wes ef. Prk to slit (shurém, a harelip). In other parts of Syria and Pales- 
tine, also where the distinction between the sounds c+» and (5 jg carefully 
observed, 1 have only heard the pronunciation ti/m.—Werzsreq, 
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year of Thy goodness” and “ with Thy goodness” are different 
assertions, with which also different (althongh kindred as to 
substance) ideas are associated. ‘The futures after 70Y depict 
its results as they now lie ont to view. The chariot-tracks 
(vid. Deut. xxxili. 26) drop with exuberant fruitfulness, even 
the meadows of the uncultivated and, without rain, unproduc- 
tive pasture land (Job xxxviii. 26 sq.). The hills are personi- 
fied in ver. 130 in the manner of which Isaiah in particular is 
so fond (e.g. ch. xliv. 23, xlix. 13), and which we find in the 
Psalms of his type (xcvi. 11 sqq., xcvili. 7 sqq., cf. Ixxxix. 13). 
Their fresh, verdant appearance is compared to a festive gar- 
ment, with which those which previously looked bare and 
dreary gird themselves; and the corn to a mantle in which the 
valleys completely envelope themselves (0 with the accusa- 


tive, like Wébes with W of the garment: to throw it around 


one, to put it on one’s self). The closing words, locking them- 
selves as it were with the beginning of the Psalm together, 
speak of joyous shouting and singing that, continues into the 
present time. The meadows and valleys (Boéttcher) are not the 
subject, of which it cannot be said that they sing; nor can the 
same be said of the rustling of the waving corn-fields (Kimchi). 
The expression requires men to be the subject, and refers to 
men in the widest and most general sense. Everywhere there is 
shouting coming up from the very depths of the breast (Azth- 
pal.), everywhere songs of joy; for this is denoted by VY in 
distinction from 3p. 


PSALM LXVI. 


THANKSGIVING FOR A NATIONAL AND PERSONAL 
DELIVERANCE. 


1 RAISE a joyful shout unto Elohim, all ye lands, 
2 Harp the glory of His name, 
Give glory as praise unto Him. , 
8 Say unto Elohim: “ How terrible are Thy works! 
By reason of Thine omnipotence must Thy foes submit 
to Thee. 
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4. All lands shall do homage to Thee and harp to Thee, 


5 


6 


7 


en) 


10 


11 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


They shall harp to Thy name.” (Sela.) 


Come ye and see the mighty deeds of Elohim, 

Who ruleth terribly over the children of men! 

He hath turned the sea into dry land, 

Through the river they passed on foot— 

Then we rejoiced in Him! 

He who ruleth in His strength for ever— 

His eyes keep watch upon the nations, 

Let not the rebellious thus exalt themselves! (Sela.) 


Bless, O ye peoples, our God, 

And make His praise to sound aloud— 

Who putteth our soul in life, 

And hath not given our feet over to stumbling. 
For Thou hast proved us, Elohim, 

Thou hast smelted us as the smelting of silver. 
Thou didst bring us into the mountain-hold, 
Thou didst Jay an oppressive burden upon our loins; 
Thou didst cause men to ride over our head, 

We fell into fire and into water— 

Yet Thou didst bring us out into rich abundance. 


I will enter Thy house with burnt-offerings, 
I will pay Thee my vows, 

Which my lips have uttered, 

And which my mouth hath spoken, when I was straitened. 
Burnt-offerings of fat sheep will I bring to Thee, 
Together with the incense of rams, 


I will offer bullocks with kids. (Seda.) 


Come, hear, and I will tell, all ye who fear Elohim, 
What He hath done for my soul. 

Unto Him with my mouth did I ery— 

And a hymn was under my tongue. 

If I liad purposed evil in my heart, 

The Lord would not hear. 

Elohim hath, however, heard, 

He hath hearkened to the cry of my prayer, 
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20 Blessed be Elohim, 
Who hath not turned away my prayer 
And His mercy from me. 


From Ps. Ixv. onwards we find ourselves in the midst of a 
series of Psalms which, with a varying arrangement of the 
words, are inscribed both ID and vi (IxveIxviii, ). The two 
words in}d WY stand according to the accents in the stat. constr. 
(Ixxxviii. 1), and therefore signify a Psalm-song.* This series, 
as is universally the case, is arranged according to the com- 
munity of prominent watchwords. In Ps. lxv. 2 we read: 
“To Thee ts the vow paid,” and in Ixvi. 13: “I will pay Thee 
my vows ;” in Ps. Ixvi. 20: “ Blessed be Elohim,” and in lxvii. 
8: “ Hlohim shall bless us.” Besides, Ps. ]xvi. and Ixvii. have 
this feature in common, that nyin?, which occurs fifty-five times 
in the Psalter, is accompanied by the name of the poet in every 
instance, with the exception of these two anonymous Psalms. 
The frequently occurring Sela of both Psalms also indicates 
that they were intended to have a musical accompaniment. 
These annotations referring to the temple-music favour the 
pre-exilic rather than the post-exilic origin of the two Psalms. 
Both are purely lohimic; only in one instance (Ixvi. 18) does 
‘48, equally belonging to this style of Psalm, alternate with 
Elohim. 

On the ground of some deliverance out of oppressive bond- 
age that has been experienced by Israel arises in Ps. Ixvi. the 
summons to the whole earth to raise a shont of praise unto God. 
The congregation is the subject speaking as far as ver. 12. 
From ver. 13 the person of the poet appears in the foreground ; 
but that which brings him under obligation to present a thank- 
offering is nothing more nor less than that which the whole 
congregation, and he together with it, has experienced. It is 
hardly possible to define this event more minutely. The lofty 
consciousness of possessing a God to whom all the world must 
bow, whether cheerfully or against its will, became strong 
among the Jewish people more especially after the overthrow 


* If it were meant to be rendered canticum psalmus (not psalmi) it 
would surely have been accented mLAiia) 4 nyind (for ailAlia We ny, 
according to section xvii. of the Accentuationssystem). 
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of Assyria in the reien of Hezekiah. But there is no ground 
for conjecturing either Isaiah or Hezekiali to be the composer 
of this Psalm. Jf ody in ver. 7 signified the world (Hitzig), 
then he would be (vid. xxiv. 9) one of the latest among the 
Old Testament writers; but it has the same meaning here that 
it has everywhere else in Old Testament Hebrew. — 

In the Greek Church this Psalm is called Wadpos ava- 
otdcews; the LXX. gives it this inscription, perhaps with 
reference to ver. 12, é&nyaryes as evs avarpuyny. 


Vers. 1-4. The phrase ? Wi32 DY sicnifies “to give glory 
to God” in other passages (Josh. vil. 19, Isa. x]. 12), here with 
a second accusative, either (1) if we take indan as an accusa- 
tive of the object: facite laudationem ejus gloriam = gloriosam 
(Maurer and others), or (2) if we take 7123 as an accusative 
of the object and the former word as an accusative of the 
predicate: reddite honorem laudem ejus (Hengstenberg), or (3) 
also by taking tnban as an apposition: reddite honorem, scil. 
laudem ejus (Hupfeld). We prefer the middle rendering: 
give glory as His praise, z.e. to Him as or for praise. It is 
unnecessary, with Hengstenberg, to render: How terrible art 
Thou in Thy works! in that case 178 ought not to be wanting. 
yePO might more readily be singular (Hupfeld, Hitzig); but 
these forms with the softened Jod of the root dwindle down to 
only a few instances upon closer consideration. The singular 
of the predicate (what a terrible affair) here, as frequently, e.g. 
cxix. 137, precedes the plural designating things. The song 
into which the Psalmist here bids the nations break forth, is 
essentially one with the song of the heavenly harpers in Apoc. 
xv. 3 sq., which begins, MeydAa cal @avpacta ra epya cov. 

Vers. 5-7. Although the summons: Come and see... 
(borrowed apparently from xlvi. 9), is called forth by cotem- 
porary manifestations of God’s power, the consequences of 
which now le open to view, the rendering of ver. 6¢, “then 
wil] we rejoice in Him,” is nevertheless unnatural, and, rightly 
looked at, neither grammar nor the matter requires it. For 
since DY in this passage is equivalent to t§, and the future after 
ts takes the signification of an aorist; and since the cohortative 
form of the future can also (eg. after TY, Ixxiii. 7, and in 
clauses having a liypothetical sense) be referred to the past, 
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and does sometimes at least occur where the writer throws 
himself back into the past (2 Sam. xxii. 38), the rendering : 
Then did we rejoice in Him, cannot be assailed on syntactical 
grounds, On the “we,” cf. Josh. v.1, Chethib, Hos. xii. 5 [4]. 
The church of all ages is a unity, the separate parts being 
jointly involved in the whole. The church here directs the 
attention of all the world te the mighty deeds of God at the 
time of the deliverance from Egypt, viz. the laying of the Red 
Sea and of Jordan dry, inasmuch as it can say in ver. 7, by 
reason of that which it has experienced in the present, that the 
sovereign power of God is ever the same: its God rules in His 
victorious might pay, de. not “over the world,” because that 
ought to be Dey, but “in eternity” (accusative of duration, 
as in Ixxxix. 2 sq., xlv. 7), and therefore, as in the former days, 
so also in all time to come. His eyes keep searching watch 
among the peoples; the rebellious, who struggle against His 
yoke and persecute His people, had better not rise, it may go 
ill with them. The Chethib runs 2", for which the Keri is 
21, The meaning remains the same; 07 can (even without 
1, WN, MP, Ixv. 5) mean “to practise exaltation,” superbire. 
Ly means of ine this proud bearing is designated as being 
egotistical, and as unrestrainedly boastful. Only let them not 
imagine themselves secure in their arrogance! There is One 
more exalted, whose eye nothing escapes, and to whose irre- 
sistible might whatever is not conformed to His gracious will 
succumbs. 

Vers. 8-12. The character of the event by which the 
truth has been verified that the God who redeemed Israel out 
of Egypt still ever possesses and exercises to the full His 
ancient sovereign power, is seen from this reiterated call to the 
peoples to share in Israel’s Gloria. God has averted the peril 
of death and overthrow from His people: Ele has put their 
soul in life (DYM2, like Y¥3 in xii. 6), ze. in the realin of life; 
He has not abandoned their foot to tottering unto overthrow 
(Dip the substantive, as in cxxi. 3; cf. the reversed construc- 
tion in Iv. 23). For God has cast His people as it were into a 
smelting-furnace or fining-pot in order to purify and to prove 
them by suffering ;—this is a favourite figure with Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, but is also found in Zech. xiii. 9, Mal. i. 3. Ezek. 
xix. 9 is decisive concerning the meaning of 7S, where san 
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mvs. signifies “to bring into the holds or prisons ;” besides, 
the figure of the fowling-net (although this is also called 3) 
as well as Mi8) has no footing here in the context. 7's 
(vid. xviii. 3) signifies specula, and that both a natural and an 
artificial watch-post on a mountain; here it is the mountain-hold 
or prison of the enemy, as a figure of the total loss of freedom. 
The laying on of a heavy burden mentioned by the side of it 
in ver. 116 also accords well with this. p32, a being oppressed, 
the pressure of a burden, is a Hophal formation, like "80, a 
being spread out, Isa. viii. 8; cf. the similar masculine forms 
in Ixix. 3, Isa. vill. 13, xiv. 6, xxix. 3. The loins are men- 
tioned because when carrying heavy loads, which one has to 
stoop down in order to take up, the lower spinal region is called 
into exercise. WiIX is frequently (ix. 20 sq., x. 18, lvi. 2, Isa. 
li. 12, 2 Chron. xiv. 10) the word used for tyrants as being 
wretched mortals, perishable creatures, in contrast with their 
all the more revolting, imperious, and self-deified demeanour. 
God so ordered it, that “wretched men” rode upon Israel’s 
head. Or is it to be interpreted: He cansed them to pass over 
Israel (cf. exxix. 3, Isa. li. 23)? It can scarcely mean this, 
since it would then be tn dorso nostro, which the Latin ver- 
sions capriciously substitute. The preposition ? instead of °Y 
is used with reference to the phrase ? 3¥*: sitting upon Israel’s 
head, God caused them to ride along, so that Israel was 
not able to raise its head freely, but was most ignominiously 
wounded in its self-esteem. Fire and water are, as in Isa. 
xliii, 2, a figure of vicissitudes and perils of the most extreme 
character. Israel was nigh to being burnt up and drowned, 
but God led it forth m2, to an abundant fulness, to abun- 
dance and superabundance of prosperity. The LXX., which 
renders eis avarypuynv (Jerome absolutely: tn refrigerium), has 
read FIM? ; Symmachus, eis evpvywpiav, probably reading 
Name (cxix. 45, xviii. 20). Both give a stronger antithesis. 
But the state of straitness or oppression was indeed also a state 
of privation. 

Vers. 13-15. From this point onwards the poet himself 
speaks, but, as the diversity and the kind of the sacrifices show, 
as being a member of the community at large. The nibiy 
stand first, the gifts of adoring homage; 3 is the Beth of the 
accompaniment, as in Lev. xvi. 3, 1 Sam. i. 24, cf. Heb. ix. 25. 
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“My vows” refer more especially to 173 "DU, MD AYD also 
occurs elsewhere of the involuntary vowing to do extraordinary 
things urged from one by great distress (Judg. xi. 35). WS 
is an accusative of the object relating to the vows, que aperue- 
runt = aperiendo nuncupaverunt labia mea (Geier). In ver. 15 
nvy, used directly (like the Aramaic and Pheenician %2y) in 
the signification “to sacrifice” (Ex. xxix. 36-41, and fre- 
quently), alternates with my, the synonym of Yop, The 
sacrifices to be presented are enumerated, DMD (incorrect for 
Q’M2) are marrowy, fat lambs; lambs and bullocks (7?3) have 
the most universal appropriation among the animals that were 
fit for sacrifices. The ram (?°8), on the contrary, is the animal 
for the whole burnt-offering of the high priest, of the princes 
of the tribes, and of the people; and appears also as the animal 
for the shelamim only in connection with the shelamim of 
Aaron, of the people, of the princes of the tribes, and, in Num. 
vi. 14, of the Nazarite. The younger he-goat (WY) is never 
mentioned as an animal for the whole burnt-offering; bnt, 
indeed, as an animal for the shelamim of the princes of the 
tribes in Num. ch. vii. It is, therefore, probable that the 
shelamim which were to be offered in close connection with the 
whole burnt-offerings are introduced by OY, so that N10? signi- 
fies the fat portions of the shelamim upon the altar smoking in 
the fire. The mention of “rams” renders it necessary that 
we should regard the poet as here comprehending himself 
among the people when he speaks thus. 

Vers. 16-20. The words in ver. 16 are addressed in the 
widest extent, as in vers. 5 and 2, to all who fear God, where- 
soever such are to be found on the face of the earth. To all 
these, for the glory of God and for their own profit, he would 
gladly relate what God has made him to experience. The 
individual-looking expression WDD? is not opposed to the fact of 
the occurrence of a marvellous answering of prayer, to which 
he refers, being one which has been experienced by him in 
common with the whole congregation. He cried unto God 
with his mouth (that is to say, not merely silently in spirit, but 
audibly and importunately), and a hymn (0959,* something 


* Kimchi (Michlol 146a) and Parchon (under no) read oni with 
Pathach; and Heidenheim and Baer have adopted it. 
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that rises, collateral form to DET, as iY and 32% to Shy and 
a3\/) was under my tongue; i.e. I became also at once so sure 
of my being heard, that I even had the song of praise in 
readiness (vid. x. 7), with which I had determined to break 
forth when the help for which I had prayed, and which was 
assured to me, should arrive. For the purpose of his heart was 
not at any time, in contradiction to his words, }}&, God-abhorred 
vileness or worthlessness; 781 with the accusative, as in Gen. 
xx. 10, Ps. xxxvii. 37: to aim at, or design anything, to have 
it In one’s eye. We render: If I had aimed at evil in my 
heart, the Lord would not hear; not: He would not have 
heard, but: He would not on any occasion hear. For a 
hypocritical prayer, coming from a heart which has not its 
aim sincerely directed towards Him, He does not hear. The 
idea that such a heart was not hidden behind his prayer is 
refuted in ver. 19 from the result, which is of a totally opposite 
character. In the closing doxology the accentuation rightly 
takes IDM BA as belonging together. Prayer and mercy 
stand in the relation to one another of call and echo. When 
God turns away from a man his prayer and His mercy, He 
commands him to be silent and refuses him a favourable 
answer. ‘The poet, however, praises God that He has deprived 
him neither of the joyfulness of prayer nor the proof of His 
favour. In this sense Augustine makes the following practical 
observation on this passage: Cum videris non a te amotam 
deprecationem tuam, securus esto, guia non est a te amota miseit~ 
cordia ejus. 


PSALM LAVIL 
HARVEST THANKSGIVING SONG. 


2 ELOHIM be merciful unto us and bless us, 
May He cause His face to shine among us—(Sela.) 


3 That Thy way may be known upon earth, 
Among all the heathen Thy salvation. 


4 Peoples shall praise Thee, Elohin, 
The peoples shall praise Thee, all of them. 
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§ Nations shall rejoice and shout for joy, 
For Thou wilt judge peoples in uprightness, 
And the nations upon earth Thou wilt lead. (Sela.) 


6 Peoples shall praise Thee, Elohim, 
The peoples shall praise Thee, all of them. 


7 The earth hath yielded her fruit, 
Elohim our God doth bless us. 


8 Elohim shall bless us, 
And all the ends of the earth shall fear Him. 


Like Ps. Ixv., this Psalm, inscribed To the Precentor, with 
accompaniment of stringed instruments, a song-Psalm (VW Word), 
also celebrates the blessing upon the cultivation of the ground. 
As Ps, Ixv. contemplated the corn and fruits as still standing 
in the fields, so this Psalm contemplates, as it seems, the har- 
vest as already gathered in, in the light of the redemptive 
history. Each plentiful harvest is to Israel a fulfilment of the 
promise given in Lev. xxvi. 4, and a pledge that God is with 
His people, and that its mission to the whole world (of peoples) 
shall not remain unaccomplished. This mission-tone referring 
to the end of God's work here below is unfortunately lost in 
the church’s closing strain, “God be gracious and merciful 
unto us,” but it sounds all the more distinctly and sweetly in 
Luther’s hymn, “ Zs woll uns Gott genddig sein,” throughout. 

There are seven stanzas: twice three two-line stanzas, 
having one of three lines in the middle, which forms the clasp 
or spangle of the septiad, a circumstance which is strikingly 
appropriate to the fact that this Psalm is called “the Old 
Testament Paternoster” in some of the old expositors.* ‘The 
second half after the three-line stanza begins in ver. 6 exactly 
as the first closed in ver. 4. 273" is repeated three times, in 
order that the whole may bear the impress of the blessing of 
the priest, which is threefold. 


* Vid. Sonntag’s Tituli Psalmorum (1687), where it is on this account 
laid out as the Rogate Psalm. 
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Vers. 2, 3. The Psalm begins (ver. 2) with words of the 
priest’s benediction in Num. vi. 24-26. By MAS the church 
desires for itself the unveiled presence of the light-diffusing 
loving countenance of its God. Here, after the echo of the 
holiest and most glorious benediction, the music strikes in. 
With ver. 3 the Beracha passes over into a Tephilla. ny is 
conceived with the most general subject: that one may know, 
that may be known Thy way, etc. The more graciously God 
attests Himself to the church, the more widely and successfully 
does the knowledge of this God spread itself forth from the 
church over the whole earth. They then know His 9%, ze. 
the progressive realization of His counsel, and His ny3, the 
salvation at which this counsel aims, the salvation not of Israel 
merely, but of all mankind. 

Vers. 4, 5. Now follows the prospect of the entrance of 
all peoples into the kingdom of God, who will then praise Him 
in common with Israel as their God also. His judging (ppv) 
in this instance is not meant as a judicial punishment, but as a 
righteous and mild government, just as in the christological 
parallels Ixxii. 12 sq., Isa. xi. 3.sq. “WD in an ethical sense 
for OD, as in xiv. 7, Isa. xi. 4, Mal. ii, 6. 039 asin xxxi. 
4 of gracious guidance (otherwise than in Job xii. 23). 

Vers. 6-8. The joyous prospect of the conversion of 
heathen, expressed in the same words as in ver 4, here receives 
as its foundation a joyous event of the present time: the earth 
has just yielded its fruit (cf. Ixxxv. 13), the fruit that had 
been sown and hoped for. This increase of corn and fruits is 
a blessing and an earnest of further blessing, by virtue of 
which (Jer. xxii. 9, Isa. 1x. 3; cf. on the contrary Joel ii. 17) 
it shall come to pass that all peoples unto the uttermost bounds 
of the earth shall reverence the God of Israel. For it is the 
way of God, that all the good that He manifests towards Israel 
shall be for the well-being of mankind. 


PSALM LXVIIL 
HYMN OF WAR AND VICTORY IN THE STYLE OF DEBORAH, 


“ LET Elohim arise, let His enemies be scattered, 
And let those who hate Him flee before His face, 
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3 As smoke is driven away, do Thou drive them away; 
As wax melteth before the fire, 
Let the wicked perish before Elohim. 


4 And let the righteous rejoice, let them exult before Elohim, 
And let them be glad with joy. 
5 Sing unto Elohim, harp His name, 
Pave a highway for Him who rideth along through the 
steppes ; 
Jah is His name, and exult ye before Him. 


6 A Father of tlie fatherless and an Advocate of the widows 
Is Klohim in His holy habitation. 

7 Elohim maketh a household for the solitary, 
He leadeth forth prisoners into prosperity ; 
Yet the rebellious abide in a land of drought. 


8 Elohim, when Thon wentest forth before Thy people, 
When Thou didst march along in the wilderness—( Sela.) 
9 The earth shook, 
The heavens also dropped before Elohim, 
Yon Sinai before Elohim, the God of Israel. 


10 With plentiful rain didst Thou, Elohim, water Thine in- 
heritance, 
And when it was parched, THov hast confirmed it. 
11 Thy creatures have settled down therein, 
Thou didst provide with Thy goodness for the poor, 
Biochim. 


12 The Lord will sound forth the mandate; 

Of the women who herald victory there is a great army. 
13 The kings of hosts shall flee, shall flee, 

And she that tarrieth at home shall divide the spoil. 


14 If ye encamp among the sheep-folds, 
The dove’s wings are covered with silver 
And her feathers with glistening gold. 
15 When the Alinighty scattereth kings therein, 
It becometh snow-white upon Zalmon. 
VOL, Il. 16 
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16 A mountain of Elohim is the mountain of Bashan, 
A mountain full of peaks is the mountain of Bashan. 
17 Why look ye enviously, ye many-peaked mountains, 
Upon the mountain which Elohim hath chosen, to dwell 
thereon ? 
Yea, Jahve will dwell [there] for ever. 


18 The war-chariots of Elohim are myriads, a thousand thou- 
sands, 
The Lord is among them, it is a Sinai in holiness. 
19 Thou hast ascended up to the height, Thou hast led captives 
captive, 
Thon hast received gifts among men, 
Even from the rebellious, that Jah Elohim might dwell 
(there ]. 


20 Blessed be the Lord: 
Day by day doth He bear our burden, 
He, God, is our salvation. (Sela.) 

21 He, God, is to us a God for deeds of deliverance, 
And Jahve the Lord hath ways of escape for death. 


22 Yea, Elohim will smite the head of His enemies, 
The hairy scalp of him who stalketh along in his trespasses, 
23 The Lord hath said: Out of Bashan will I bring back, 
I will bring back ont of the depths of the sea, 
24 That thou mayest bathe thy foot in blood, 
That the tongue of thy dogs may have its share of the 
enemy. 


25 They behold Thy splendid procession, Elohim, 
The splendid procession of my God, my King in holiness. 
26 Before went the singers, behind the players on strin ged in- 
struments, 
In the midst of damsels striking timbrels. 
27 In the choirs of the congregation bless ye Elohim, 
The Lord, ye who are out of the fountain of Israel, 
98 There is Benjamin the youngest, their ruler ; 
The princes of Judah—their motley band, 
The princes of Zebulun, the princes of Naphtali, 
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29 Thy God hath commanded thy supreme power— 
Uphold in power, Elohim, what Thou hast wrought for us !— 
30 From Thy temple above Jerusalem 
Let kings present offerings into Thee. 
31 Threaten the wild beast of the reed, the troops of bulls with 
the calves of the people, 
That they may prostrate themselves with ingots of silver !— 
He hath scattered the peoples that delight in wars. 
32 Magnates come out of Egypt, 
Cush—quickly do his hands stretch out unto Elohim. 


33 Ye kingdoms of the earth, sing unto Elohim, 
Praising the Lord with stringed instraments—(Sela.). 
34 To Him who rideth in the heaven of heavens of the 
primeval] time— 
Lo, He made Himself heard with His voice, a mighty voice. 
35 Ascribe ye might unto Elohim? 


Over Israel] is His majesty, 
And His omnipotence in the heights of the heavens. 
36 Terrible is Elohim out of thy sanctuaries ; 
“The God of Israel giveth might and abundant strength 
to the people !”’ 
Blessed be Elohim! 


Ts it not an admirably delicate tact with which the collec- 
tor makes the 1 1010 Ixvii. follow upon the Ww a1 Ixvii.? 
The latter began with the echo of the benediction which 
Moses puts into the mouth of Aaron and his sons, the former 
with a repetition of those memorable words in which, at the 
breaking up of the camp, he called upon Jahve to advance 
before Israel (Num. x. 35). “It is in reality,” says Hitzig of 
Ps. Ixviii., “no easy task to become master of this Titan.” 
And who would not agree with him in this remark? It is a 
Psalm in the style of Deborah, stalking along upon the highest 
pinnacle of hymnic feeling and recital; all that is most glorious 
in the literature of the earlier period is concentrated in it: 
Moses’ memorable words, Moses’ blessing, the prophecies of 
Balaam, the Denteronomy, the Song of Hannah re-echo here. 
But over and above all this, the language is so bold and so 
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peculiarly its own, that we meet with no less than thirteen 
words that do not occnr anywhere else. It is so distinctly 
Elohimic in its impress, that the simple Elohim occurs twenty- 
three times; but in addition to this, it is as though the whole 
cornucopia of divine names were ponred out upon it: mv in 
ver, 17; *%58 six times; aN twice; “Win ver.15; 7 in ver. 0; 
08 mI in ver. 21; o;bx am in ver. 19; so that this Psalm 
among all the Elohimic Psalms is the most resplendent. In 
connection with the great difficulty that is involved in it, it is 
no wonder that expositors, more especially the earlier exposi- 
tors, should differ widely in their apprehension of it as a whole 
or in separate parts. This circumstance has been turned to 
wrong account by Ed. Reuss in his essay, “ Der acht-und- 
sechzigste Psalm, Ein Denkmal exegetischer Noth und Kunst zu 
Ehren unsrer ganzen Zunft, Jena, 1851,” for the purpose of 
holding up to ridicule the uncertainty of Old Testament exe- 
gesis, as illustrated in this Psalm. 

The Psalm is said, as Reuss ultimately decides, to have 
been written between the times of Alexander the Great and 
the Maccabees, and to give expression to the wish that the 
Israelites, many of whom were far removed from Palestine and 
scattered abroad in the wide earth, might soon be again united 
in their fatherland. But this apprehension rests entirely upon 
violence done to the exegesis, more particularly in the supposi- 
tion that in ver. 23 the exiles are the persons intended by those 
whom God will bring back. Reuss makes out those who are 
brought back out of Bashan to be the exiles in Syria, and those 
who are brought back out of the depths of the sea he makes 
out to be the exiles in Egypt. He knows nothing of the 
remarkable concurrence of the mention of the Northern tribes 
(including Benjamin) in ver. 28 with the Asaphic Psalms: 
Judah and Benjamin, to his mind, is Judea; and Zebulun and 
Naphtali, Galilee in the sense of the time after the return from 
exile. The “wild beast of the reed” he correctly takes to be an 
emblem of Egypt; but he makes use of violence in order to 
bring in a reference to Syria by the side of it. Nevertheless 
Olshausen praises the services Reuss has rendered with respect 
to this Psalm; but after incorporating two whole pages of the 
“ Denkmat” in his commentary he cannot satisfy himself with 
the period between Alexander and the Maccabees, and by 
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means of three considerations arrives, in this instance also, at 
the common refuge of the Maccabzean period, which possesses 
such an irresistible attraction for him. 

In opposition to this transplanting of the Psalm into the 
time of the Maccabees we appeal to Hitzig, who is also quick- 
sighted enough, when there is any valid ground for it, in find- 
ing out Maccabzean Psalms. He refers the Psalm to the 
victorious campaign of Joram against faithless Moab, under- 
taken in company with Jehoshaphat. Bottcher, on the other 
liand, sees in it a festal hymn of triumph belonging to the time 
of Hezekiah, which was sung antiphonically at the great fra- 
ternizing Passover after the return home of the young king 
from one of his expeditions against the Assyrians, who had 
even at that time fortified themselves in the country east of the 
Jordan (Bashan). Thenius (following the example of Rédiger) 
holds a different view. He knows the situation so very defi- 
nitely, that he thinks it high time that the discussion concern- 
ing this Psalm was brought toa close. It is a song composed 
to inspirit the army in the presence of the battle which Josiah 
undertook against Necho, and the prominent, hateful character 
in ver. 22 is Pharaoh with his lofty artificial adornment of hair 
upon his shaven head. It is, however, well known what a 
memorably tragical issue for Israel that battle had; the Psalm 
would therefore be a memorial of the most lamentable disap- 
pointment. 

All these and other recent expositors glory in not advanc- 
ing any proof whatever in support of the inscribed aid. And 
yet there are two incidents in David's life, with regard to 
which the Psalm ought first of all to be accurately looked at, 
before we abandon this 1 to the winds of conjecture. The 
first is the bringing home of the Ark of the covenant to Zion, 
to which, e.g. Franz Volkmar Reinhard (in vol. ii. of tle Velt- 
husen Commentationes Theol. 1795), Stier, and Hofmann refer 
the Psalm. But the manner in which the Psalm opens with a 
paraphrase of Moses’ memorable words is at once opposed to 
this ; and also the impossibility of giving unity to the explana- 
tion of its contents by such a reference is against it. Jahve 
has long since taken up His abode upon the holy mountain ; 

‘the poet in this Psalm, which is one of the Psalms of war and 
victory, describes how the exalted One, who now, however, as 
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in the days of old, rides along through the highest heavens at 
the head of His people, casts down all powers hostile to Him 
and to His people, and compels all the world to confess that 
the God of Israel rules from His sanctuary with invincible 
might. A far more appropriate occasion 1s, therefore, to be 
found in the Syro-Ammonitish war of David, in which the 
Ark was taken with them by the people (2 Sam. xi. 11); and 
the hymn was not at that time first of all composed whien, at 
the close of the war, the Ark was brought back to the holy 
mountain (Hengstenberg, Reinke), but when it was set in 
motion from thence at the head of Israel as they advanced 
against the confederate kings and their army (2 Sam. x. 6). 
The war lasted into the second year, when a second campaign 
was obliged to be undertaken in order to bring it to an end; 
and this fact offers at Jeast a second possible period for the 
origin of the Psalm. It is clear that in vers. 12-15, and still 
more clear that in vers. 20-24 (and from a wider point of view, 
vers. 29-35), the victory over the hostile kings is only hoped 
for, and in vers, 25-28, therefore, the pageantry of victory is 
seen as it were beforehand. It is the spirit of faith, which here 
celebrates beforehand the victory of Jahve, and sees in the 
single victory a pledge of His victory over all the nations of 
the earth. The theme of the Psalm, generalized beyond its 
immediate occasion, is the victory of the God of Israel over the 
world. Regarded as to the nature of its contents, the whole 
divides itself into two halves, vers. 2-19, 20-35, which are on 
the whole so distinct that the first dwells more upon the mighty 
deed God has wrought, the second upon the impressions it pro- 
duces upon the church and upon the peoples of the earth; in both 
parts it is viewed now as future, now as past, inasmuch as the 
longing of prayer and the confidence of hope soar aloft to the 
height of prophecy, before which futurity lies as a fulfilled fact. 
The musical Sela occurs three times (vers. 8, 20, 33). These 
three forte passages furnish important points of view for the 
apprehension of the collective meaning of the Psalm. 

But is David after all the author of this Psalm? The 
general character of the Psalm is more Asaphic than Davidic 
(vid. Habakkuk, 5.122). Its references to Zalmon, to Bey ja- 
min and the Northern tribes, to the song of Deborah, and in 
general to the Book of Judges (although not in its present 
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ferm), give it an appearance of being Ephraimitish. Among 
the Davidic Psalins it stands entirely : alone, so that criticism is 
quite unable to justify the 15. And if the words in ver. 29a 
are addressed to the king, it points to some other poet than 
David. But is it to a cotemporary poet? The mention of the 
sanctuary on Zion in vers. 30, 36, does not exclude such an 
one. Only the threatening of the “ wild beast of the sedge” 
(ver. 81) seems to bring us down beyond the time of David; 
for the inflammable material of the hostility of Egypt, which 
broke out into a flame in the reign of Rehoboam, was first 
gathering towards the end of Solomon’s reign. Still Egypt 
was never entirely lost sight of from the horizon of Israel ; and 
the circumstance that it is mentioned in the first rank, where 
the submission of the kingdoms of this world to the God of 
Israel is lyrically set forth in the prophetic prospect of the 
future, need not astonish one even in a poet of the time of 
David. And does not ver. 28 compel us to keep on this side 
of the division of the kingdom? It ought then to refer to the 
common expedition of Jehoram and Jehoshaphat against Moab 
(Hitzig), the indiscriminate celebration of which, however, was 
no suitable theme for a psalmist. 


Vers. 2-7. The Psalm begins with the expression of a wish 
that the victory of God over all His foes and the triumphant 
exultation of the righteous were near at hand. Ewald and 
Hitzig take p’n>s nip’ hypothetically: If God arise, His enemies 
will be scattered. This rendering is possible in itself so far as 
the syntax is concerned, but here everything conspires against 
it; for the futures in vers. 2-4 form an unbroken chain; then 
a glance at the course of the Psalm from ver. 20 onwards shows 
that the circumstances of Israel, under which the poet writes, 
urged forth the wish: let God arise and humble His foes; and 
finally the primary passage, Num. x. 35, makes it clear that 
the futures are the language of prayer transformed into the 
form of the wish. In ver. 3 the wish is addressed directly to 
God Himself, and therefore becomes petition. 5173/7 is inflected 
(as vice versd 72}, vii. 6, from 57%) from 4533 (like jh37, Jer. 
xxxli. 4); itis a iiclecae of all rule in favour of the confor- 
mity of sound (cf. Msp for Niven, Lev. xiv. 43, and supra ou 
li. 6) with 473", the object of which is easily supplied (dispellas, 
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sc. hostes tuos), and is purposely omitted in order to direct 
attention more stedfastly to the omnipotence which to every 
creature is so irresistible. Like smoke, wax (23%, root 21, T7X, 
Sanscrit ¢ak, to shoot past, to run, Zend tak’, whence vitak'ina, 
dissolving, Neo-Persic guddchten; causative: to cause to run 
in different directions = to melt or smelt) is an emblem of 
human feebleness. As Bakins observes, Si creatura creaturam 
non fert, quomodo creatura creatoris indignantis faciem ferre 
possit? The wish expressed in ver. 4 forms the obverse of the 
preceding. The expressions for joy are heaped up in order to 
describe the transcendency of the joy that will follow the re- 
lease from the yoke of the enemy. ‘3 is expressively used in 
alternation with 35 in vers. 2,3: by the wrathful action, so 
to speak, that proceeds from His countenance [just as the heat 
radiating from the fire melts the wax] the foes are dispersed, 
whereas the righteous rejoice before His gracious countenance. 

As the result of the challenge that has been now expressed 
in vers. 2-4, Elohim, going before His people, begins His 
march; and in ver. 5 an appeal is made to praise Him with 
song, His name with the music of stringed instruments, and to 
make a way along which He may ride Mia. In view of ver. 
34 we cannot take mary, as do the Targum and Talmud (B. 
Chagiga 126), as a name of one of the seven heavens, a mean- 
ing to which, apart from other considerations, the verb 219, to 
be effaced, confused, dark, is not an appropriate stem-word; 
but it must be explained according to Isa. xl. 8. There Jahve 
calls in the aid of His people, here He goes forth at the head 
of His people; He rides through the steppes in order to fight 
against the enemies of His people. Not merely the historical 
reference assigned to the Psalm by Hitzig, but also the one 
adopted by ourselves, admits of allusion being made to the 
“steppes of Moab;” for the way to Médeba, where the Syrian 
mercenaries of the Ammonites had encamped (1 Chron. xix. 7), 
lay through these steppes, and also the way to Rabbath Ammon 
(2 Sam. x.7sq.). 3D calls upon them to make a way for Him 
the glorious, invincible King (cf. Isa. Ivii. 14, Isij, 10) ; 65 
signifies to cast up, heap up or pave, viz. a raised and suitable 
street or highway, Symmachus xatactpwocare. He who thus 
rides along makes the salvation of His people His aim. « va 
is His name, therefore shout with joy before Him.” Theo Bak 
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in ™23 (Symmachus, Quinta: fa) is the Beth essentia, which 
here, as in Isa. xxvi. 4, stands beside the subject: His name is 
(exists) in 7, 7.e. His essential name is Mm, His self-attestation, 
by which He makes Himself capable of being known and 
named, consists in His being the God of salvation, who, in the 
might of free grace, pervades all history. This Name is a 
fountain of exultant rejoicing to His people. 

This Name is exemplificatively unfolded in vers. 6 sq. 
The highly exalted One, who sits enthroned in the heaven of 
glory, rules in all history here below and takes an interest in 
the lowliest more especially, in all circumstances of their lives 
following after His own to succour them. He takes the place 
of a father to the orphan. He takes up the cause of the 
widow and contests it to a successful issue. Elohim is one 
who makes the solitary or isolated to dwell in the house; M2 
with He locale, which just as well answers the question whiere ? 
as whither? N'3, a house = family bond, is the opposite of 
IM, solitartus, recluse, xxv. 16. Dachselt correctly renders it, 
in domum, h.e. familiam numerosam durabilemque eos ut patres- 
familias plantabit. He is further One who brings forth (out 
of the dungeon and out of captivity) those who are chained 
into abundance of prosperity. Miwi2, occurring only hire, is 
a pluralet. from “W2, synonym WR, to be straight, fortunate. 
Ver. 7c briefly and sharply expresses the reverse side of this 
His humanely condescending rule among mankind. JS is here 
(cf. Gen. ix. 4, Lev. xi. 4) restrictive or adversative (as is more 
frequently the case with j28); and the preterite is the preterite 
of that which is an actual matter of experience. The O70, 
i.@. (not from iD, the apostate ones, Aquila adiotdpevos, but 
as in Ixvi. 7, from 77D) the rebellious, Symmachus azrecOeis, 
who were not willing to submit to the rule of so gracious a 
God, had ever been excluded from these proofs of favour. 
These must inhabit OMN¥ (accusative of the object), a sun- 
scorched land; from nny, to be dazzlingly bright, sunny, dried 
or parched up. ‘They remain in the desert without coming 
into the land, which, fertilized by the waters of grace, is 
resplendent with a fresh verdure and with rich fruits. If the 
poet has before his mind in connection with this the bulk of 
the people delivered out of Egypt, dv Ta K@Aa errecay ev TH 
épyuw (Heb. ili. 17), then the transition to what follows is 
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much more easily effected. There is, however, no necessity 
for any such intermediation. The poet had the march through 
the desert to Canaan under the guidance of Jahve, the irre- 
sistible Conqueror, in his mind even from the beginning, and 
now he expressly calls to mind that marvellous divine leading 
in order that the present age may take heart thereat. 

Vers. 8-11. In vers. 8 sq. the poet repeats the words of 
Deborah (Judg. v. 4 sq.), and her words again go back to 
Dent. xxxili. 2, cf. Ex. xix. 15 sqq.; on the other hand, our 
Psalra is the original to Hab. ch. ui. The martial verb N° 
represents Elohim as, coming forth from His heavenly dwelling- 
place (Isa. xxvi. 21), He places Himself at the head of Israel. 
The stately verb IY¥ represents Him as He accompanies the 
hosts of His people with the step of a hero confident of victory ; 
and the terrible name for the wilderness, fin’, is designedly 
chosen in order to express the contrast between the scene of 
action and that which they beheld at that time. The verb to 
"DM is easily supphed; Dachselt’s rendering according to 
the accents 1s correct: ic mons Sinai (sc. in specie ita tremuitt). 
The description fixes our attention upon Sinai as the central 
point of all revelations of God during the period of deliverance 
by the hand of Moses, as being the scene of the most glorious 
of them all (ed. on Hab. p. 136 sq.). The majestic pheno- 
mena which proclaimed the nearness of God are distributed 
over the whole journeying, but most gloriously concentrated 
themselves at the giving of the Law on Sinai. The earth 
trembled throughout the extended circuit of this vast granite 
range, and the heavens dropped, inasmuch as the darkness of 
thunder clouds rested upon Sinai, pierced by incessant light- 
nings (Iix. ch. xix.). There, as the original passages describe 
it, Jahve met His people; He came from the east, His people 
from the west; there they found themselves together, and 
shaking the earth, breaking through the heavens, He gave 
them a pledge of the omnipotence which should henceforth 
defend and guide them. The poet has a purpose in view iu 
calling Elohim in this passage “the God of Israel;” the cove- 
nant relationship of God to Israel dates from Sinai, and from 
this period onwards, by reason of the Téra, He became Israel’s 
King (Deut. xxxii. 5). Since the statement of a fact of earlier 
history has preceded, and since the preterites alternate with 
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them, the futures that follow in vers. 10, 11 are to be under- 
stood as referring to the synchronous past; but hardly so that 
ver. 10 should refer to the miraculous supply of food, and more 
especially the rain of manna, during the journeyings through 
the wilderness. The giving of the Law from Sinai has a view 
to Israel being a settled, stationary people, and the deliverance 
out of the land of bondage only finds its completion in the 
taking and maintaining possession of the Land of Promise. 
Accordingly vers. 10, 11 refer to the blessing and protection 
of the people who had taken up their abode there. 

The non of God (genit. auctoris, as in 2 Macc. ii. 4) is the 
land assigned by Him to Israel as an inheritance; and Ov 
niat2 an emblem of the abundance of gifts which God has 
showered down upon the land since Israel took up its abode 
in it. M22 is the name given to a deed and gift springing 
from an inward impulse, and in this instance the intensive idea 
of richness and superabundance is associated therewith by 
means of the plural; nia) 03 is a shower-like abundance of 
good gifts descending from above. The Aiphil 27 here governs 
a double accusative, like the Aad in Prov. vii. 17, in so far, that 
is, as jndn) is drawn to ver. 10a; for the accentuation, in opposi- 
tion to the Targum, takes mx yndn2 together: Thine inherit- 
ance and that the parched one (Waw epeweget. as in 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 8, Amos iil, 11,iv.10). But this “and that” is devoid of 
aim; why should it not at once be read nN? 2 The rendering 
of Bottcher, “Thy sickened and wearied,” is inadmissible, too, 
according to the present pointing; for it ought to be wom or 
anon, And with a suffix this Viphal becomes ambiguons, and 
more especially so in this connection, where the thought of non, 
an inherited possession, a heritage, lies so naturally at hand. 
qn is therefore to be drawn to ver. 10a, and ver. 105 must 
begin with ANON, as in the LXX., cal jodévnce, od Oé Katnp- 
ticw avTnv. It is true nat? is not a hypothetical preterite 
equivalent to NNN ; but, as is frequently the case with the 
anarthrons participle (Ew. § 341, 2), it has the value of a 
hypothetical clause: “and if it (Israel’s inheritance) were in a 
parched, exhausted condition (cf. the cognate root nne, (xen. 
xvii. 13), then hast Thou always made it again firm” (viii. 4, 
Ex. xv. 17), i.e. strengthened, enlivened it. Even here the 
idea of the inhabitants is closely associated with the land itself; 
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in ver. 11 they are more especially thought of : “ Thy creatures 
dwelt therein.” Nearly all modern expositors take eh either 
according to 2 Sam. xxiii. 11, 13 (cf. 1 Chron. 1. 15), in the 


signification tent-circle, ring-camp (root 1n, g>, to move In & 


_ 


circle, to encircle, to compass), or in the signification of oe 
(from A> = “V7, 7), a race or tribe, z.e. a collection of living 


beings (cf. "7, 1 Sam. xviii. 18). But the Asaphic character 
of this Psalm, which is also manifest in other points, is opposed 
to this rendering. This style of Psalm is fond of the compari- 
son of Israel to a flock, so that also in Ixxiv. 19 J"3» MN signi- 
fies nothing else than “the creatures [Gethier, collective] of 
Thy poor, Thy poor creatures.” This use of 70 is certainly 
peculiar; but not so remarkable as if by the “creatures of 
God” we had to understand, with Hupfeld, the quails (Ex. ch. 
xvi.). The avoiding of 722 on account of the idea of brutum 
(Ixxiti. 22) which is inseparable from this word, is sufficient to 
account for it; in Nn, Gov, there is merely the notion of 
moving life. We therefore are to explain it according to Mic. 
vii. 14, where Israel is called a flock dwelling in a wood in the 
midst of Carmel: God brought it to pass, that the flock of 
Israel, although sorely persecuted, nevertheless continued to 
inhabit the land. #3, as in ver. 15, refers to Canaan. 2} in 
ver. 110 is the ecclesia pressa surrounded by foes on every 
side: Thou didst prepare for Thy poor with Thy goodness, 
Elohim, i.e. Thou didst regale or entertain Thy poor people 
with Thy possessions and Thy blessings. 2 Pi, as in Gen. 
xin. 16, 1 Chron. xii. 39, to make ready to eat, and therefore 
to entertain; M210 as in Ixv. 12, ’n mw, Jer. xxxi. 12. It 
would be quite inadmissible, because tautological, to refer P2R 
to the land according to Ixv. 10 (Ewald), or even to the desert 
(Olshausen), which the description has now left far behind. 
Vers. 12-15. The futures that now follow are no longer 
be understood as referring to previous history; they no 
onger alternate with preterites. Moreover the transition to 
tne language of address in ver. 14 shows that the poet here 
looks forth from his present time and circumstances into the 
future; and the introduction of the divine name ‘8, after 
Elohim has been used eleven times, is an indication of 4 new 
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commencement. The prosperous condition in which God 
places His church by giving it the hostile powers of the world 
as a spoil is depicted. The noun 78, never occurring in the 
genitival relationship, and never with a suffix, because the 
specific character of the form would be thereby obliterated, 
always denotes an important utterance, more particularly God’s 
word of promise (Ixxvii. 9), or His word of power (Hab. iii. 9), 
which is represented elsewhere as a mighty voice of thunder 
(Ixvii. 34, Isa. xxx. 80), or a trumpet-blast (Zech. ix. 14); in 
the present instance it is the word of power by which the Lord 
suddenly changes the condition of His oppressed church. The 
entirely new state of things which this omnipotent behest as it 
were conjures into existence is presented to the mind in ver. 
125: the women who proclaim the tidings of victory—a great 
host. Victory and triumph follow upon God’s 8, as upon 
His creative %, The dehverance of Israel from the army of 
Pharaoh, the deliverance out of the hand of Jabin by the 
defeat of Sisera, the victory of Jephthah over the Ammonites, 
and the victorious single combat of David with Goliath were 
celebrated by singing women. God’s decisive word shall also 
go forth this time, and of the evangelists, like Miriam (Mirjam) 
and Deborah, there shall be a great host. 

Ver. 13 describes the subject of this triumphant exultation. 
Hupfeld regards vers. 13-15 as the song of victory itself, the 
fragment of an ancient triumphal ode (epinikion) reproduced 
here; but there is nothing standing in the way that should 
forbid our here regarding these verses as a direct continuation 
of ver. 12, The “hosts” are the numerous well-equipped 
armies which the kings of the heathen lead forth to the battle 
against the people of God. The unusual expression “kings of 
hosts” sounds very much like an ironically disparaging anti- 
thesis to the customary “Jahve of Hosts” (Béttcher). He, 
the Lord, interposes, and they are obliged to flee, stageering as 
they go, to retreat, and that, as the anadiplosis (cf. Judg. v. 7, 
xix. 20) depicts, ae away, ¥ every direction. The fut. ener- 
gicum with its ultima-accentuation gives intensity to the pictorial 
expression. The victors then turn homewards Jaden with rich 
spoils. n'a m3, here in a collective sense, is the wife who stays 
at home (Judg. v. 24) while the husband goes forth to battle. 
lt is not: the ornament (7) as in Jer. vi. 2) of the house, 
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which Luther, with the LXX., Vulgate, and Syriac, adopts in 
his version,* but: the dweller or homely one (cf. 1; a dwelling- 
place, Job viii. 6) of the house, 7 oixoupos. The dividing of 
the spoil elsewhere belongs to the victors; what 1s meant here 
is the distribution of the portions of the spoil that have fallen 
to the individual victors, the further distribution of which is 
left for the housewife (Judg. v. 30 sq., 2 Sam. 1. 24). Ewald 
now recognises in vers. 14 sq. the words of an ancient song of 
victory; but ver. 130 is unsuitable to introduce them. The 
language of address in ver. 14 is the poet’s own, and he here 
describes the condition of the people who are victorious by the 
help of their God, and who again dwell peaceably in the land 
after the war. ON passes out of the hypothetical signification 
into the temporal, as e.g. in Job xiv. 14 (vid. on lix. 16.) The 
lying down among the sheep-folds (DSPEY = DNSYD, cf. DEY, 
bev, the staked-in folds or pens consisting of hurdles standing 
two by two over against one another) is an emblem of thriving 
peace, which (like vers. 8, 28) points back to Deborah’s song, 
Judg. v.16, cf. Gen. xlix. 14. Just such a time is now also 
before Israel, a time of peaceful prosperity enhanced by rich 
spoils. Everything shall glitter and gleam with silver and 
gold. Israel is God’s turtle-dove, Ixxiv. 19, cf. lvi. 1, Hos. vii. 
1], xi. 11. Hence the new circumstances of ease and comfort 
are likened to the varied hues of a dove disporting itself in the 
sun. Its wings are as though overlaid with silver (7572, not 
3. pret., but part. fem. Niph. as predicate to ‘823, cf. 1 Sam. 
iv. 15, Mic. iv. 11,1. 9; Ew. § 317, a), therefore like silver 
wings (cf. Ovid, Afetam. ii. 537: Niveis argentea pennis Ales) ; 
and its pinions with gold-green,+ and that, as the reduplicated 


* “ Hausehre,” says he, is the housewife or matron as being the adorn- 
ment of the house; vid. F. Dietrich, Frau und Dame, a lecture bearing upon 
the history of language (1864), 8S. 13. 


{ Ewald remarks, ‘‘ Arabian poéts also call the dove ne; ee the greenish 
: at 

yellow, golden gleaming one, vid. Kosegarten, Chrestom. p. 156, 5.” But 
this Arabic poetical word for the dove signifies rather the ash-green, whity 
blackish one. Nevertheless the signification greenish for the Hebrew 
papy is established. Bartenoro, on Negaim xi. 4, calls the colour of the 
wings of the peacock prps'; and Iam here reminded of what Weizstein 
once told me, that, according to an Arab proverb, the surface 


; fies ; f good 
coffee ought to be ‘like the neck of the dove,” ie. so oily that it 


cleans 
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form implies, with the iridescent or glistening hue of the finest 
gold (297, not dull, but shining gold). Side by side with this 
bold simile there appears in ver. 15 an equally bold but con- 
trastive figure, which, turning a step or two backward, likewise 
vividly illustrates the results of their God-given victory. The 
suffix of 73 refers to the land of Israel, as in Isa. viii. 21, Ixv. 9. 
fiindy, according to the usage of the language so far as it is now 
preserved to us, is not a common noun: deep darkness (Tar- 
cum = mypey), it is the name of a mountain in Ephraim, the 
trees of which Abimelech transported in order to set fire to thie 
tower of Shechem (Judg. ix. 48 sqq.). The Talmudic litera- 
ture was acquainted with a river taking its rise there, and also 
somewhat frequently mentions a locality bearing a similar 
name to that of the mountain. The mention of this mountain 
may in a general way be rendered intelligible by the consider- 
ation that, like Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 10), it is situated about in 
the centre of the Holy Land.* 2?¥7 signifies to bring forth 


snow, or even, like raed to become snow-white; this Hiph. is 


not a word descriptive of colour, like pao7, Since the protasis 
is W152, and not 7253, 20Wn is intended to be impersonal (cf. 
]. 3, Amos iv. 7, Mic. iii. 6); and the voluntative form is ex- 
plained from its use in apodoses of hypothetical protases (Ges. 
§ 128, 2). It indicates the issue to which, on the supposition of 
the other, it must and shall come. The words are therefore to be 


like the eye of a peacock. A way for the transition from green to grey in 
aurak asthe name of a colour is already, however, opened up in post- 
biblical Hebrew, when to frighten any one is expressed by 9°35 p10, 
Genesis Rabba, 47a. The intermediate notion is that of fawn colour, 2.e. 
yellowish grey. In the Talmud the plumage of the full-grown dove is 
ealled 3yn7 and ainy, Chullin, 220. 

* In Tosifta Para, ch. viii., a river of the name of npoyn nw" is men- 
tioned, the waters of which might not be used in preparing the water of 
expiation (NOM %D), becanse they were dricd up at the time of the war, 
and thereby hastened the defeat of Israel (viz. the overthrow of Barcochba). 
Gritz (Geschichte der Juden, iv. 157, 459 f.) sees in it the Nahar Arsu/, 
which flows down the mountains of Ephraim past Bethar into the Medi- 
terranean. The village of Zalmon occurs in the Mishna, Jebamoth xvi. 6, 
and frequently. The Jerusalem Gemara (Maaseroth i. 1) gives pre- 
eminence to the carob-trees of Zalm na side by side with those of Shitta 
and Gadara. 
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rendered: then it snows on Zalmon; and the snowing is either 
an emblem of the glistening spoil that falls mto their hands in 
such abundance, or it is a figure of the becoming white, whether 
from bleached bones (cf. Virgil, din. v. 865: allt ossebus 
scopuli; xii. 86: campt ossibus albent ; Ovid, Fastt 1. 558: 
humanis ossibus albet humus) or even from the naked corpses 
(2 Sam. i. 19, Don Wnina-y). Whether we consider the point 
of comparison to lie in the spoil being abundant as the flakes 
of snow, and like to the dazzling snow in brilliancy, or in the 
white pallid corpses, at any rate fipoya is not equivalent to 
jid-¥23, but what follows “when the Almighty scatters kings 
therein” is illustrated by Zalmon itself. In the one case 
Zalmon is represented as the battle-ground (cf. cx. 6), in the 
other (which better corresponds to the nature of a wooded 
mountain) as a place of concealment. The protasis “3 #753 
favours the latter; for #8 signifies to spread wide apart, to 
cause a compact whole—and the host of “the kings” is con- 
ceived of as such—to fly far asunder into many parts (Zech. ii. 
10, cf. the Niph. in Ezek. xvii. 21). The hostile host disperses 
in all directions, and Zalmon glitters, as it were with snow, 
from the spoil that is dropped by those who flee. Homer also 
(Iliad, xix. 857-361) likens the mass of assembled helmets, 
shields, armour, and lances to the spectacle of a dense fall of 
snow. In this passage of the Psalm before us still more than 
in Homer it is the spectacle of the fallen and far seen glisten- 
ing snow that also is brought into tle comparison, and not 
merely that which is falling and that which covers everything 
(wd. Iliad, xii. 277 sqq.). The figure is the pendant of the 
figure of the dove.* 


* Wetzstein gives a different explauation (Reise in den beiden Trachonen 
und um das Haurdngebirge in the Zeitschrift fiir allgem. Erdkunde, 1859, S. 
198). ‘ Then fell snow on Zalmon, i.e. the mountain clothed itself ina 
bright garment of light in celebration of this joyous event. Auy one who 
has been in Palestine knows how very refreshing is the spectacle of the 
distant mountain-top capped with snow. The beauty of this poetical 
figure is enhanced by the fact that Zalmon (bik), according to its ety- 
mology, signifies a mountain range dark and dusky, either from shade, 
forest, or black rock. The last would well suit the mountains of Hauran, 
among which Ptolemeeus (p. 365 and 370, Ed. Wilberg) mentions a moun- 
tain (according to one of the various readings) ’Acaaryevos.” 
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Vers. 16-19. This victory of Israel over the kings of the 
Gentiles gives the poet the joyful assurance that Zion is the 
inaccessible dwelling-place of Elohim, the God of the heavenly 
hosts. The mention of Zalmon leads him to mention other 
mountains. He uses the mountains of Bashan as an emblem 
of the hostile powers east of Jordan. ‘These stand over 
against the people of God, as the mighty mountains of Bashan 
rising in steep, only slightly flattened peaks, to little hill-like 
Zion. In the land on this side Jordan the limestone and 
chalk formation with intermingled strata of sandstone pre- 
dominates; the mountains of Bashan, however, are throughout 
volcanic, consisting of slag, lava, and more particularly basalt 
(basanites), which has apparently taken its name from Bashan 
(Basan).* As a basalt range the mountains of Bashan are 
conspicuous among other creations of God, and are therefore 
called “the mountain of Elohim :” the basalt rises in the form 
of a cone with the top lopped off, or even towers aloft like so 
many columns precipitous and rugged to sharp points; hence 
the mountains of Bashan are called 0°3132 51, ie. a mountain 
range (for 14, as is well known, signifies both the single eminence 
and the range of summits) of many peaks = a many-peaked 
mountain; #222 is an adjective like }2Y9, 22D. With this boldly 
formed mass of rock so gloomily majestic, giving the impression 
of antiquity and of invincibleness, when compared with the 
ranges on the other side of unstable porous limestone and softer 
formations, more particularly with Zion, it is an emblem of the 
world and its powers standing over against the people of God 
as a threatening and seemingly invincible colossus. The poet 
asks these mountains of Bashan “ why,” etc.? ‘¥7 is explained 
from the Arabic Xe,, which, in accordance with its root 2), 
sivnifies to cleave firmly to a place (firmiter inhesit loco), pro- 
perly used of a beast of prey conching down and lying in wait 
for prey, of a hunter on the catch, and of an enemy in ambush ; 
hence then: to lie in wait for, lurk, évedpeveww, craftily, inszdiose 
(whence rdsid, a lier-in-wait, tarrassud, an ambush), here: to 
regard enviously, invidiose. In Arabic, just as in this instance, 
it is construed as a direct transitive with an accusative of the 


* This is all the more probable as Semitism has no proper word for 
basalt; in Syria it is called hag’ar aswad, ‘‘ black stone.” 
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object, whereas the original signification wuuld lead one to look 
for a dative of the object (? 1¥1), which does also really occur 
in the common Arabic. Olewejored is placed by o233, but 
what follows is not, after all, the answer: “the mountain— 
Elohim has chosen it as the seat of His throne,” but 177 1s the 
object of the interrogative clause: Quare invidiose observatis, 
montes cacuminosi, hune montem (Secxtixas: that Zion yonder), 
quem, etc. (an attributive clause after a determinate substantive, 
as in lii. 9, Ixxxix. 50, and many other instances, contrary to 
the Arabic rule of style). Now for the first time, in ver. 17e, 
follows that which is boastfully and defiantly contrasted with 
the proud mountains: “Jahve will also dwell for ever;” not 
only that Elohim has chosen Zion as the seat of His throne, it 
will also continue to be the seat of His throne, Jahve will can- 
tinue to dwell {there] for ever. Grace is superior to nature, 
and the church superior to the world, powerful and majestic as 
this may seem to be. Zion maintains its honour over against 
the mountains of Bashan. 

Ver. 18 now describes the kind of God, so to speak, who 
sits enthroned on Zion. The war-chariots of the heavenly 
hosts are here collectively called 339, as in 2 Kings vi. 17. 
D'n31 (with Dech?, not Olewejored) is a dual from ni21; and 
this is either an abstract noun equivalent to M31 (from which 
comes the apocopated {21 = 33), a myriad, consequently 0°N39, 
two myriads, or a contracted plural out of MN29, Ezra ii. 69, 
therefore the dual of a plural (like Ovninin, Dini?) ; an indefi- 
nite plurality of myriads, and this again doubled (Hofmann). 
With this sense, in comparison with which the other is poor 
and meagre, also harmonizes the expression {NIU EDN, thousands 
of repetition (aza& Neyow. = 13), ze. thousands and again thou- 
sands, numberless, incalculable thousands; ef. the other and 
synonymous expression in Dan. vii. 10.* It is intended to 


* Tradition (Targum, Saadia, and Abulwalid) takes Iwiw forthwith as 


a synonym of qwon, an angel. So also the LXX. (J erome) : einiaoss 

evdnvovvray (INIW = JINW), and Symmachus, xarcdes hyovyray (from nv ?). 

The stem-word is, however, nw, just as ory, Arabic thindn, ithndn, ig 
: & 


also formed from a singular that is to be assumed, Viz. Jv, ie DY and 
es ” = 


this from nye’, | ou (ef. 42 from mp3, _<). 
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give a conception of the “hosts” which Elvhim is to set in 
array against the “kings of hosts,” i.e. the martial power of the 
kingdom of the world, for the protection and for the triumph of 
His own people. Chariots of fire and horses of fire appear 
in 2 Kings ii. 11, vi. 17 as God’s retinue; in Dan. vii. 10 it 
is angelic forces that thus make themselves visible. They 
surround Him on both sides in many myriads, in countless 
thousands, 032 IT (with Beth raphatum*), the Lord is among 
them (cf. Isa. xlv. 14), z.e. they are round about Him, He has 
them with Him (Jer. xli. 15), and is present with them. It 
now becomes clear why Sinai is mentioned, viz. because at the 
giving of the Law Jalive revealed Himself on Sinai surrounded 
by “ten thousands of saints” (Deut. xxxiii. 2 sq.). But in 
what sense is it mentioned? Zion, the poet means, presents to 
the spiritual eye now a spectacle such as Sinai presented in the 
earlier times, although even Sinai does not belong to the 
giants among the mountains:+ God halts there with His angel 
host as a protection and pledge of victory to His people. The 
conjectures *)°DD 82 and *3'o! O23 (Hitzig) are of no use to us. 
We must either render it: Sinai is in the sanctuary, i.e. as it 
were transferred into the sanctuary of Zion; or: a Sinai is it 
in holiness, z.e. it presents a spectacle such as Sinai presented 
when God by His appearing surrounded it with holiness. The 
use of the expression W7P2 in ver. 25, Ixxvii. 14, Ex. xv. 11, 
decides in favour of the latter eendeaie 

With ver. 19 the Psalm changes to prayer. According to 
vil. 8, xlvii. 6, piv? appears to be the height of heaven; but 
since in vers. 16-18 Zion is spoken of as Jahve’s inaccessible 
dwelling-place, the connection points to Py DIND, Jer. xxxi. 12, 
ef, Ezek. xvii. 23, xx. 40. Moreover the preterites, which 


* This is one of the three passages (the others being Isa. xxxiv. 11, 
Ezek. xxiii. 42; cf. Ew. § 93, 6) in which the dageshing of the opening 
mute of the following word is given up after a soft final consonant, when 
the words are connected by a conjunctive accent or Makkeph. 

+ Cf. the epigram in Sadi’s Garden of Roses, ‘Of all mountains Sinai 
is the smallest, and yet the greatest in rank and worth in the estimation of 
God,” ete. On the words yp. %3°D which follow we may to a certain 
extent compare the name of honour given toitin Arabic, fér mana, “ Sinai 
of pensiveness”’ (Pertsch, Die persischen Handschriften der Gothaer Bibli- 
othek, 1859, S. 24). 
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under other circumstances we should be obliged to take as pro- 
phetic, thus find their most natural explanation as a retrospective 
glance at David’s storming of “the stronghold of Zion” (2 Sam. 
v. 6-10) as the deed of Jahve Himself. But we should exceed 
the bounds of legitimate historical interpretation by referring 
DINA Nim FIND to the Nethinim, Ezra viii. 20 (cf. Num. xvi. 
6), those bondmen of the sanctuary after the manner of the 
Gibeonites, Josh. ix. 24. The Beth of nwa is not Beth sub- 
stantie: gifts consisting of men, so that these themselves are 
the thing given (J. D. Michaelis, Ewald), but the expression 
signifies inter homines, as in ]xxvill. 60, 2 Sam. xxiii. 3, Jer. 
xxxii. 20, di my mentions the ascending of the triumphant 
One; ‘29 Mv (cf. Judg. v. 12), the subjugation of the enemy ; 
nn nnd, the receiving of the gifts betokening homage and 
alegiance (Deut. xxviii. 88, and frequently), which have been 
presented to Him since He has taken possession of Zion,—there 
He sits enthroned henceforth over men, and receives gifts like 
to the tribute which the vanquished bring to the victor. These 
He has received among men, and even (41N), atyue etiam, as in 
Lev. xxvi. 39-42) among the rebellious ones. Or does a new 
independent clause perhaps begin with D72D AM? This point 
wil] be decided by the interpretation of the words that follow. 
Side by side with an infinitive with ? expressing a purpose, the 
one following noun (here a twofold name) has the assumption 
against it of being the subject. Is ox>N 5° then consequently 
the object, or is it an apostrophe? If it be taken as the lan- 
guage of address, then the definition of the purpose, }2v%, 
onght, as not being suited to what immediately precedes, to 
refer back to ny; but this word is too far off. Thus, there- 
fore, the construction of ponds m with j2, as its object, is 
apparently intended (Ewald, Hupfeld): and even the rebellious 
are to dwell (Ges. § 132, rem. 1) with Jah Elohim (accus. as 
inv. 9, and frequently). This interpretation is also the one 
most generally adopted among the old expositors. The Targum 
renders: and even the rebellious who turn and repent, even 
upon them will the Shechina of the glory of Jah Elohim 
descend and dwell; the Syriac version: and even the rebellious 
will (“not” is probably to be crossed out) dwell before God 
(xmds Dap py"); and Jerome: insuper et non credentes inhabi- 
tare Doninum Deum. Thus Theodoret also understands the 
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versions of the LXX. and of Aquila: “Thou hast not re- 
garded their former disobedience, but notwithstanding their 
rebellion hast Thou continnally been gracious to them éws 
auTovds oiKknTipLov olKelov amrépynvas.” The expression, however, 
sounds too grand to have “ the rebellions ones” as its subject, 
and more particularly in view of ver. 7. Hence we take 
OM AN) with OWS: and even among rebellious ones (hast 
Thou received gifts), or: and even rebellious ones (give Thee); 
and Dei as a clanse denoting the purpose, followed by the 
subject (as e.g. in 2 Sam. xix. 20): in order that Jah Elohim 
may dwell, 2.2. continue to dweil (as in ver. 17, cf. Isa. lvii. 15). 

The first half of the Psalm ends here. With the words 
Jah Elohim the Psalm has reached a summit upon which it 
takes its rest. God has broken forth on behalf of His people 
against their enemies, and He now triumphs over and on behalf 
of men. ‘The circumstance of Elohim arising is the rise of the 
final glory, and His becoming manifest as Jah Elohim is its 
zenith. Paul (Eph. iv. 8) gathers up the meaning of ver. 19, 
without following the LX -X., in the following manner: avaBas 
eis thos Hymad@Tevcev aixpadwotay Kai Edwxe Sopata Tois 
avOpmTots. Might he perhaps have had the Targum, with 
which the Syriac version agrees, in lis mind at the time; N30. 
xb "20 jn i>? He interprets in the light and in the sense 
of the history that realizes it. For the ascension of Elohim in 
its historical fnlfilment is none other than the ascension of 
Christ. This latter was, however, as the Psalm describes it, a 
triumphal procession (Col. ii. 15); and what the Victor has 
gained over the powers of darkness and of death, He has gained 
not for His own aggrandisement, but for the interests of men. 
It is DWNA NM, gifts which He now distributes among men, and 
which benefit even the erring ones. So the apostle takes the 
words, inasmuch as he changes éAa@Pes into édwxe. The gifts 
are the charismata which come down from the Exalted One 
upon His church.* It is a distribation of gifts, a dispensing of 
blessing, which stands related to His victory as its primary 
cause; for as Victor He is also the possessor of blessing, His 


* In this respect Ps. Ixviii. is the most appropriate Psalm for the 
Dominica Pentecostes, just as it is also, in the Jewish ritual, the Psalm of 
the second Shabuoth day. 
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gifts are as it were the spoils of the victory He has gained over 
sin, death, and Satan.* The apostle is the more warranted in 
this interpretation, since Elohim in what follows is celebrated as 
the Lord who also brings out of death. This praise in the his- 
torical fulfilment applies to Him, who, as Theodoret observes 
on ver. 21, has opened up the prison-house of death, which for 
us had no exit, and burst the brazen doors, and broken asunder 
the iron bolts,t viz. to Jesus Christ, who now has the keys of 
Death and of Hades. 


Vers. 20-28. Now begins the second circuit of the hymn. 
Comforted by the majestic picture of the future that he has 
beheld, the poet returns to the present, in which Israel is still 
oppressed, but yet not forsaken by God. The translation follows 
the accentuation, regular and in accordance with the sense, 
which has been restored by Baer after Heidenhein, viz. ‘278 
has Zarka, and %e Dry' Olewejored preceded by the sub-dis- 
tinctive Rebia parvum; it is therefore: Lenedictus Dominator: 
guotidie bajulat nobis,—with which the Targum, Rashi, snd 
Kimchi agree.t 099, like 8&2 and 72D, unites the significations 
to lay a burden upon one (Zech. xii. 3, Isa. xlvi. 1, 3), and to 
carry a burden; with by it signifies to lay a burden upon any 
one, here with ° to take up a burden for any one and to bear 
it forhim. Itis the burden or pressure of the hostile world 
that is meant, which the Lord day by day helps His church to 
bear, inasmuch as He is mighty by His strength in her who of 
herself is so feeble. ‘The divine name °8, as being the subject 
of the sentence, is 84: God is our salvation. The music here 
again strikes in forte, and the same thought that is emphasized 


* Just so Hélemann in the second division of his Bibelstudien (1861) ; 
whereas to Hofmann (Schrifibeweis, ii. 482 ff.) the New Testament applica- 
tion of the citation from the Psalm is differently brought about, because he 
refers neither syperarevoey mixgeocrwclaev NOY xaréBy tic rad KATUTEPOE Keepy 
sis yns to the descent of the Lord into Hades, 

+ Just so that portion of the Gospel of Nicodemus that treats of Christ's 
descent into Hades; wid. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocryph. (1853), p. 307. 

+ According to the customary accentuatiou the second Dis has Aercha 
or Olewejored, and s7DDY", Alugrash. But this Alugrash has the position 
of the accents of the Sil/uk-member against it; for although it does ex 
tionally occur that two conjunctives follow Mugrash (Accentsystem, 
§ 5), yet these cannot in any case be Aahkpach sarkatum and Illui. 
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by the music in its turn, is also repeated in ver. 21a with 
heightened expression: God is to us a God niywin>?, who grants 
us help in rich abundance. The pluralet. denotes not so much 
the many single proofs of help, as the riches of rescuing power 
and grace. In ver. 21 nye corresponds to the 192 5 for it is 
not to be construed nv22 nixyin: Jahve’s, the Lord, are the 
outgoings to death (Bottcher), z.e. He can command that one 
shall not fall a prey to death. mixyin, the parallel word to 
miyvr, signifies, and it is the most natural meaning, the escap- 
ings; N¥}, evadere, asin 1 Sam. xiv. 41, 2 Kings xiii. 5, Eccles. 
vil. 18, In Jahve’s power are means of deliverance for death, ¢.¢. 
even for those who are already abandoned to death. With 38 
a joyously assuring inference is drawn from that which God is 
to Israel. The parallelism of the correctly divided verse shows 
that WN here, as in cx. 6, signifies caput in the literal sense, 
and not in the sense of princeps. The hair-covered scalp is 
mentioned as a token of arrogant strength, and unhumbled and 
impenitent pride, as in Dent. xxxii. 42, and as the Attic copay 
directly signifies to strut along, give one’s self airs. The geni- 
tival construction is the same as in Isa. xxviii. 16, xxxii. 138. 
The form of expression refers back to Num. xxiv. 17, and so 
to speak inflects this primary passage very similarly to Jer. 
xlvin. 45. If ayy apap be an object, then wx onght also to 
be a second object (that of the member of the body); the order 
of the words does not in itself forbid this (ef. iii. 8 with Dent. 
xxxill. 11), bnt wonld require a different arrangement in order 
to avoid ambiguity. In ver. 23 the poet hears a divine utter- 
ance, or records one that he has heard: “From Bashan will I 
bring back, I will bring back from the eddies of the sea (from 
Sy = boy, to whiz, rattle; to whirl, eddy), ze. the depths or 
abysses of the sea.” Whom? When after the destruction of 
Jerusalem a ship set sail for Rome with a freight of distingnished 
and well-formed captives before whom was the disgrace of 
prostitution, they all threw themselves into the sea, comforting 
themselves with this passage of Scripture (Gittin 57), cf. Echa 
Rtabbathe 66a). ‘They therefore took ver. 23 to be a promise 
which has Israel as its object;* but the clanse expressing a 


* So also the Targum, which understands the promise to refer to the 
restoration of the righteous who have been eaten by wild beasts and 
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purpose, ver. 24, and the paraphraze in Aimos ix. 2 Sq., Show 
that the foes of Israel are conceived of as its object. Even if 
these have hidden themselves in the most out-of-the-way places, 
God will fetch them back and make His own people the execu- 
tioners of His justice upon them. The expectation 1s that the 
flight of the defeated foes will take a southernly direction, and 
that they will hide themselves in the primeval forests of Bashan, 
and still farther southward in the depths of the sea, 7.e. of the 
Dead Sea (0° as in Isa. xvi. 8, 2 Chron. xx. 2). Opposite to 
the hiding in the forests of the mountainous Bashan stands the 
hiding in the abyss of the sea, as the extreme of remoteness, 
that which isin itself impossible being assumed as possible. 
The first member of the clanse expressing the purpose, ver. 24, 
becomes more easy and pleasing if we read /MIA (LXX,, 
Syriac, and Vulgate, ué intingatur), according to lviii. 11. So 
far as the letters are concerned, the conjecture 7OOA (from 
which ynon, according to Chajug’, is transposed), after Isa. }xifi. 
1, is still more natural (Hitzig): that thy foot may redden itself 
in blood. This is certainly somewhat tame, and moreover 529 
would be better suited to this rendering than 012, As the text 
now stands, }‘N2A* is equivalent to Osnmn (them, viz. the 
enemies), and Da WN is an adverbial clause (setting or plung- 
ing thy foot in blood). It is, however, also possible that 2 


of 


is used like (aco (vehementer commovere): ut concutias s. 


agites pedem tuam in sanguine. Can it now be that in ver. 245 
from among the number of the enemies the one who goes about 
glorying in his sins, the YW Kar’ éEoynv (cf. Isa. xi. 4, Hab. iii. 
13, and other passages), is brought prominently forward by 37319? 
Hardly so; the absence of pon (lambat) cannot be tolerated, cf. 


drowned in the sea (Midrash : wld = myyN oe 29); cf. also the things 
related from the time of the Khaliphs in Jost’s Geschichte des Judenthums 
ii. 399, and Gritz’ Gesch. der Juden, v. 347. 
* The Gaja of the first closed syllable warns one to make a proper pause 
upon it, in order that the guttural of the second, so apt to be slurred over 
may be distinctly pronounced ; ef. NIA, Ixv. 5; PHI, cli, 12, Qo ane 
with the sibilants at the beginning of the second syllable, é.9. SY. Gen 
i. 11, in accordance with which, in xiv. 1, lili. 2, we must write es 
ler # 


yn in: 
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1 Kings xxi. 19, xxii. 88. It is more natural, with Simonis, to 
refer $739 back to Hiv (a word which is usually jem., but some- 
times perhaps is mase., xxil. 16, Prov. xxvi. 28); and, since 
ae by side with 333 only 1739 occurs anywhere else (Ew. § 

3, 6), to take it in the sionification pars ejus (12 from 1) = 
“i after the form 13, if, 'P, of the same meaning as 79, N20, 
lxil. 11), in favour of which Hupfeld also decides. 

What is now described in vers. 25-28, is not the rejoicing 
over a victory gained in the immediate past, nor the rejoicing 
over the earlier deliverance at the Red Sea, but Israel’s joyful 
celebration when it shall have experienced the avenging and 
redemptive work of its God and King. According to lxxvii. 
14, Hab. iii. 6, niz’n appears to be God's march against the 
enemy ; but what follows shows that the pompa ndeninte of 
God is intended, after He has overcome the enemy. Israel’s 
festival of victory is looked upon as a triumphal procession of 
God Himself, the King, who governs in holiness, and has now 
subjugated and humbled the unholy world; ’7?3 as in ver. 18. 
The rendering “in the sanctuary” is very natural in this pas- 
sage, but Ex. xv. 11, Ps. Ixxvii. 14, are against it. The sub- 
ject of 48 is all the world, more especially those of the heathen 
who have escaped the slaughter. The perfect signifies: they 
have seen, just as 27?, they have occupied the front position. 
Singers head the procession, after them (178,* an adverb as in 
Gen. xxii. 18, Ex. v. 1) players upon citherns and harps (0°25, 
participle to #32), and on either side virgins with timbrels 
(Spanish adufe) ; MIBBIN, apocopated part. Poel with the reten- 


tion of @ (cf. MpPie, evii. 9), from ABA, to strike the AR C3). 


It is a retrospective reference to the song at the Sea, now 
again come into life, which Miriam and the women of Israel 
saug amidst the music of timbrels. ‘he deliverance which is 
now being celebrated is the counterpart of the deliverance out 
of Esypt. Songs resound as in ver. 27, “in gatherings of the 


* This NX, according to B. Nedarim 378, is a so-called AMDID Ny 
(ablatio scribarum), the sopherim (sofrim) who watched over the faithful 
preservation of the text having removed the reading MN}, so natural 
according to the sense, here as in Gen. xviii. 5, xxiv. 55, Num. xxxi. 2, and 
marked it as not genuine. 
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congregation (and, so to speak, in full choirs) praise ye Elohim.” 
nidnpp (adap, xxvi. 12) is the plural to Snap (xxii. 23), which 
forms none of its own (cf. post-biblical nidap from M?71P). Ver. 
270 is abridged from >xnk” pon onN vviN ‘IN 1373, praise ye 
the Lord, ye who have Israel for your fountainhead. ‘278, 1n 
accordance with the sense, has A/ugrash. Israel is here the 
name of the patriarch, from whom as from its fountainhead 
the nation has spread itself abroad; cf. Isa. xlviii. 1, li. 1, and 
as to the syntax 19, those who descend from thee, Isa. Iviii. 
12. In the festive assembly all the tribes of Israel are repre- 
sented by their princes. Two each from the southern and 
northern tribes are mentioned. Out of Benjamin was Israel’s 
first king, the first royal victor over the Gentiles; and in Ben- 
jamin, according to the promise (Dent. xxxiil. 12) and accord- 
ing to the accounts of the boundaries (Josh. xviii. 16 sq., xv. 7 
sq.), lay the sanctuary of Israel. Thus, therefore, the tribe 
which, according both to order of birth (Gen. xlii. 29 sqq.) 
and also extent of jurisdiction and numbers (1 Sam. ix. 21), 
was “little,” was hononred beyond the others.* Judah, how- 
ever, came to the throne in the person of David, and became for 
ever the royal tribe. Zebulun and Naphtali are the tribes highly 
praised in Deborah’s song of victory (Judg. v. 18, cf. iv. 6) on 
account of their patriotic bravery. 075, giving no sense when 
taken from the well-known verb 0%, falls back upon 77), and 
is consequently equivalent to DY) (cf. Lam. i. 13), subduing or 
ruling them; according to the sense, equivalent to 02 774 (1 
Kings v. 30, ix. 23, 2 Chron. vili. 10), like Deyn, not “ their 
leader up,” but 0 dvayayav adrovs, Isa. lili. 11, not = DOA 
(like DIvt'y, DN), which would signify their subduer or their 
subduers. The verb 17), elsewhere to subjugate, oppress, hold 
down by force, Ezek. xxxiv. 4, Lev. xxv. 53, is here used of 
the peaceful ocenpation of the leader who maintains the order 
of a stately and gorgeous procession. For the reference to the 
enemies, “their subduer,” is without any coherence. But to 
render the parallel word anon “their (the enemies ) stoning” 
(Hengstenberg, Vaihinger, and others, according to Bottcher’s 


* Tertullian calls the Apostle Paul, with reference to his name and his 
Benjamitish origin, parvus Lenjamin, just as Augustiue calls the poetess of 
the Magnificat, nostra tympanistria. 
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“ Proben”), is, to say nothing more, devoid of taste; moreover 
D2 does not mean to throw stones with a sling, but to stone as 
a judicial procedure. If we assign to the verb D2 the primary 


oe 


signification congerere, accumulare, after 


a VITIL, and WS) 
then D231 signifies their closely compacted band, as Jewish 
expositors have explained it (os2p 18 Oonp). Even if we con- 
nect DF with O25, vartegare, or compare the proper name 


c e hd aa bad 
= ,py socius (Bottcher), we arrive at much the same 


meaning. Hupfeld’s conjecture DNY21 is consequently un- 
necessary. 

Vers. 29-36. The poet now looks forth beyond the domain 
of Israel, and describes the effects of Jahve’s deed of judg- 
ment and deliverance in the Gentile world. The language of 
ver. 29a is addressed to Israel, or rather to its king (Ixxxvi. 16, 
ex. 2): God, to whom everything is subject, has given Israel 
1), victory and power over the world. Out of the conscious- 
ness that He alone can preserve Israel upon this height of 
power upon which it is placed, who has placed it tliereon, 
grows the prayer: establish (OMY with for w, as is frequently 
the case, and with the accent on the ultzma on account of the 
following Aleph, vid. on vi. 5), Elohim, that which Thou hast 
wrought for us; "9, roborare, as in Prov. vill. 28, Eccles. vil. 
19, LXX. duvdpooov, Symmachus evicyvcov. It might also 
be interpreted: show Thyself powerful (cf. 14, xxi. 14), 
Thou who (Isa. xlii. 24) hast wrought for us (opp as in Isa. 
xliii. 18, with 9, like 9 nby, Isa. Ixiv. 8); but in the other way 
of taking it the prayer attaches itself more sequentially to what 
precedes, and Ixii. 12 shows that % can also represent the 
neuter. Hitzig has a still different rendering: the powerful 
divine help, which Thou hast given us; but although 1— 
instead of N— in the stat. construct. is E:phraimitish style (ved. 
on xlv. 5), yet Mey for ty is an unknown word, and the expres- 
sion “from Thy temple,’ which is manifestly addressed to 
Elohim, shows that FYB is not the language of address to the 
king (according to Hitzig, to Jehoshaphat). The language of 
prayerful address is retained in ver. 30. From the words yo2"n19 
ndvin Sy there is nothing to be transported to ver. 296 (Hup- 
feld); for ver. 80 would thereby become stunted. ‘The words 
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together are the statement of the starting-point of the obla- 
tions belonging to 303i": starting from Thy temple, which 
soars aloft over Jerusalem, may kings bring Thee, who sittest 
enthroned there in the Holy of holies, tributary gifts (CY as In 
Ixxvi. 12, Isa. xviii. 7). In this connection (of prayer) it 18 the 
expression of the desire that the Temple may become the zenith 
or cynosure, and Jerusalem the metropolis, of the world. In 
this passage, where it introduces the seat of religious worship, 
the taking of }2 as expressing the primary cause, “ because or 
on account of Thy Temple” (Ewald), is not to be entertained. 
In ver. 31 follows a summons, which in this instance is only 
the form in which the prediction clothes itself. The “ beast of 
the reed” is not the lion, of which sojourn among the reeds is 
not a characteristic (although it makes its home inter arun- 
dineta Mesopotamie, Ammianus, xviii. 7, and in the thickets of 
the Jordan, Jer. xlix. 19, 1. 44, Zech. xi. 3). The reed is in 
itself an emblem of Ecypt (Isa. xxxvi. 6, cf. xix. 6), and it is 
therefore either the crocodile, the usual emblem of Pharaoh 
and of the power of Egypt (Ezek. xxix. 3, cf. Ps. Ixxiv. 13 sq.) 
that is meant, or even the hippopotamus (Egyptian p-ehe-méut), 
which also symbolizes Egypt in Isa. xxx. 6 (which see), and 
according to Job. xl. 21 is more appropriately than the croco- 
dile (0°32 WS pan, Isa. xxvii. 1) called 2p nen, Egypt ap- 
pears here as the greatest and most dreaded worldly power. 
Elohim is to check the haughty ones who exalt themselves over 
Israel and Israel’s God. O32, strong ones, are bulls (xxii. 
13) as an emblem of the kings; and AY explains itself by the 
gent. epexeg. DN2Y: together with (Leth of the accompaniment 
as in ver. 310, Ixvi. 13, and beside the plur. humanus, Jer. xli. 
15) the calves, viz. the peoples, over whom those bulls rule. 
With the one emblem of Egypt is combined the idea of defiant 
self-confidence, and with the other the idea of comfortable 
security (vd. Jer. xlvi. 20 sq.). That which is brought pro- 
minently forward as the consequence of the menace is moulded 
in keeping with these emblems. DE, which has been ex« 
plained by Flaminius substantially correctly: w¢ supplex veniat, 
is intended to be taken as a part. fut. (according to the Arabic 


wv : e 
grammar, 43, ies fit. a predisposed condition). It thus 


comprehensively in the singular (like 72¥ in viii. 9) with one 
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stroke depicts thoroughly humbled pride; for 05% (ef. D7) 
signifies to stamp, pound, or trample, to knock down, and the 
fithpa. either to behave as a trampling one, Prov. vi. 3, or to 
trample upon one’s self, z.e. to cast one’s self violently upon the 
ground. Others explain it as conculeandum se prebere ; but 
such a meaning cannot be shown to exist in the sphere of the 
Hebrew Hithpael; moreover this “suffering one’s self to be 
trampled upon” does not so well suit the words, which require 
a more active sense, viz. DI""¥13, in which is expressed thie 
idea that the riches which the Gentiles have hitherto employed 
in the service of God-opposed worldliness, are now offered to the 
God of Israel by those who both in outward circumstances and 
in heart are vanquished (cf. Isa. Ix. 9). ADD°Y2 (from 734, 
confringere) is a piece of uncoined silver, a bar, wedge, or 
ingot of silver. In WA there is a wide leap from the call 793 
to the language of description. This rapid change is also to 
be found in other instances, and more especially in this dithy- 
rambic Psalm we may readily give up any idea of a change in 
the pointing, as W2 or Wa (LXX. siackdpmicov) ; WA, as it 
stands, cannot be imperative (Hitzic), for the final vowel essen- 
tial to the zmperat. Piel is wanting. God hath scattered the 
peoples delighting in war; war is therefore at an end, and the 
peace of the world is realized. 

In ver. 32, the contemplation of the future again takes a 
different turn: futures follow as the most natural expression 
of that which is future. The form ¥98', more usually found 
in pause, here stands pathetically at the beginning, as in Job 


w 


xii. 6. 0°22U0, compared with the Arabic p42 (whence | « 
es, Pp sea mens 


>, 
a nose, a word erroneously denied by Gesenius), would signify 


the supercilious, contemptuous (cf. a nasutus, as an appella- 


tion of a proud person who will put up with nothing). On 
the other hand, compared with eo, it would mean the fat 


ones, inasmuch as this verbal stem (root (ju», cf. nawn, 2 Sam. 
xxii. 12), starting from the primary signification “to be pressed 
together,” also signifies “to be compressed, become compact,” 
i.e. to regain one’s plumpness, to make flesh and fat, applied, 
according to the usage of the language, to wasted men and 
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animals. The commonly compared phim, vir magni famulili, 


is not at all natnral,—a usage which is brought about by the 
intransitive signification proper to the verb starting from its 
radical signification, “to become or be angry, to be zealous 
about any one or anything,” inasmuch as the nomen verbale 


a signifies in the concrete sense a person, or collectively 
persons, for whose maintenance, safety, and honour one is 
keenly solicitous, such as the members of the family, house- 
hold attendants, servants, neighbours, clients or protégés, 
guest-friends ; also a thing which one ardently seeks, and over 
the preservation of which one keeps zealous watch (Fleischer). 
Here there does not appear to be any connecting link whatever 
in the Arabic which might furnish some hold for the Hebrew ; 
hence it will be more advisable, by comparison of pon and 
wn, to understand by p'nvin, the resplendent, most distin- 
guished ones, perillustres. The dignitaries of Egypt come to 
give glory to the God of Israel, and Atthiopia, disheartened 
by fear before Jahve (cf. Hab. iii. 7), causes his hands to run 
to Elolum, z.e. hastens to stretch them out. Thims it is inter- 
preted by most expositors. But if it is '3', why is it not also 
YX? We reply, the Hebrew style, even in connection with 
words that stand close beside one another, does not seek to 
avoid either the enallage generis (e.g. Job xxxix. 3, 16), or the 
enall. numeri (eg. Ixil, 5). But “to cause the hands to run” 
is a far-fetched and easily misunderstood figure. We may 
avoid it, if, with Bottcher and Olshausen, we disregard the 
accentuation and interpret thus, “ Cush—his hands cause to 
hasten, t.e. bring on in haste (1 Sam. xvii. 17, 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 13), to Elohim,” viz. propitiating gifts; YA being the 
predicate to *'1', according to Ges. § 146, 3. 

Ver. 38. The poet stands so completely in the midst of this 
clory of the end, that soaring onwards in faith over all the 
kingdoms of the world, he calls upon them to render praise to 
the God of Israel. 3349 attaches itself to the dominatine 
notion of 7 in ver. 33a. The heavens of heavens (Deut. = 
14) are by D9? described as primeval (perhaps, following the 
order of their coming into existence, as extending back beyond 
the heavens that belong to our globe, of the second and fourth 
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day of Creation). God is said to ride along in the primeval 
heavens of the heavens (Deut. xxxiii. 26), when by means of 
the cherub (xviii. 11) He extends His operations to all parts 
of these infinite distances and heights. The epithet “ whi 
rideth along in the heavens of heavens of the first beginning” 
denotes the exalted majesty of the superterrestrial One, who 
on account of His immanency in history is called “He who 
rideth along through the steppes” (niaqya 335, ver. 5). In 
121p2 1h’ we have a repetition of the thought expressed above 
in ver. 12 by 708 jh’; what is intended is God’s voice of 
power, which thunders down everything that contends against 
Him. Since in the expression >ip3 10) (xlvi. 7, Jer. xii. 8) the 
voice, according to Ges. § 138, rem. 3, note, is conceived of as 
tne medium of the giving, z.e. of the giving forth from one’s 
self, of the making one’s self heard, we must take ty Sip not as 
the object (as in the Latin phrase sonitum dare), but as an 
apposition:* behold, He maketh Himself heard with His 
voice, a powerful voice. Thus let them then give God 1), te. 
render back to Him in praise that acknowledges His omnipo- 
tence, the omnipotence which He hath, and of which He gives 
abundant proof. His glory (7183) rules over Israel, more par- 
ticularly as its guard and defence; His power (ty), however, 
embraces all created things, not the earth merely, but also the 
loftiest regions of the sky. The kingdom of grace reveals the 
majesty and glory of His redemptive work (cf. Eph. i. 6), the 
kingdom of nature the universal dominion of His omnipotence. 
To this call to the kingdoms of the earth they respond in ver. 
36: “ Awful is Elohim out of thy sanctuaries.” The words 
are addressed to Israel, consequently DvP is not the heavenly 
and earthly sanctuary (Hitzig), but the one sanctuary in Jeru- 
salem (Ezek. xxi. 7 [2]) in the manifold character of its holy 
places (Jer. li. 51, cf. Am. vii. 9). Commanding reverence— 
such is the confession of the Gentile world—doth Elohim rule 
from thy most holy places, O Israel, the God who hath chosen’ 
thee as His mediatorial people. The second part of the con- 
fession runs: the God of Israel giveth power and abundant 
strength to the people, viz. whose God He is, equivalent to 


* The accentuation does not decide; it admits of our taking it in both 
ways. Cf. xiv. 5, xii. 2, viii. 7, lxviii. 28, Prov. xiii. 22, xxvii. 1. 
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inp, xxix. 11. Israel’s might in the omnipotence of God It 18 
which the Gentile world has experienced, and from which it 
has deduced the universal fact of experience, ver. 360. All 
peoples with their gods succumb at last to Israel and its God. 
This confession of the Gentile world closes with DYTON yw 
(which is preceded by Mugrash transformed out of Athnach). 
That which the psalmist said in the name of Israel in ver. 20, 
“Blessed be the Lord,” now re-echoes from all the world, 
‘“‘Blessed be Elohim.” The world is overcome by the church 
of Jahve, and that not merely in outward form, but spiritually. 
The taking up of all the kingdoms of the world into the king- 
dom of God, this the great theme of the Apocalypse, 1s also 
after all the theme of this Psalm. The first half closed with 
Jahve’s triumphant ascension, the second closes with the 
results of His victory and triumph, which embrace the world 
of peoples. 


PSA Eb eX. 


PRAYER OUT OF THE DEPTH OF AFFLICTION BORNE 
FOR THE SAKE OF THE TRUTH. 


2 SAVE me, Elohim, for the waters press upon my life. 
3 I have sunk in the mud of the abyss, and there is no standing; 
I am fallen into the depths of the waters and a flood over- 
floweth me. 


4 J] am wearied by my calling, my throat is parched, 
Mine eyes have failed, I who wait for my God. 
© More tlian the hairs of my head are those who hate me 
without a cause, 
Numerous are my destroyers, mine enemies falsely— 
That which I stole not, I must then restore. 


6 Elohim, Thou knowest of my folly, 
And my guiltiuesses are not hidden from Thee. 
7 Let not those be ashamed, in me, who wait on Thee. O 
Lord, Jahve of hosts, , 
Let not those be confounded, in me, who seek Thee, O God 
of Israel ! 
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8 For for Thy sake have I borne reproach, 
Shame hath covered my face. 


9 I am become estranged from my brethren, 
And an alien to my mother’s children. 
10 For the zeal of Thy house hath consumed me, 
And the reproaches of those'who reproach Thee are fallea 
upon me. 
11 As for me, my soul wept fasting, 
And it became reproaches to me. 


12 I made sackcloth my garment, 
And became a satire to them. 
13 Those who sit in the gate talk of me 
And the music of the carousers. 
14 Yet I, I pray to Thee, Jahve, in a time of favour, 
Elohim, by reason of Thy great mercy ; 
Answer me with the truth of Thy salvation! 


15 Rescue me out of the mud, that I sink not; 
Let me be rescued from my haters and out of the depths of 
the waters. 
16 Let not the flood of waters overflow me, 
And let not the abyss swallow me up, 
And let not the well close its mouth upon me. 


17 Answer me, Jahve, for good is Thy loving-kindness ; 
According to the abundance of Thy compassion turn Thou 
unto me. 
18 And hide not Thy face from Thy servant, 
For I am afraid, speedily answer me. 
19 Draw near to my soul, redeem it, 
Because of mine enemies deliver me. 


20 Thou knowest my reproach, and my shame, and my dis- 
honour ; 
Present to Thee are all mine adversaries. 

21 Reproach hath broken my heart, and I became sick unto 
I hoped for pity, but in vain, [deathi , 
And for comforters—finding none. 
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22 They gave me for my meat gall, 
And for my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 


23 Let their table before them become a snare, 
And to the unconcerned a trap. 

24 Let their eyes be darkened that they see not, 
And make their loins continually to shake. 

25 Pour out upon them Thine indignation, 
And let the burning of Thine anger seize them. 


26 Let their village be desolate, 
In their tents let there be no dweller. 
27 For him who is smitten of Thee they persecute, 
And of the pain of Thy pierced ones do they tell. 
28 Add Thou iniquity to their iniquity, 
And let them not enter into Thy righteousness. 


29 Let them be blotted out of the book of life, 

And with the righteous let them not be written down! 
30 I, however, am afflicted and in pain, 

Thy help, Elohim, shall set me up on high. 
31 I will praise the name of Elohim with song, 

And extol it with thanksgiving. 


a2 And it shall please Jahve better than young bullocks, 
Having horns, cleaving the hoof. 

33 The afilicted seeing it, shall rejoice; 
Ye who seek after Elohim—let your heart revive! 

34 For observant of the needy is Jahve, 
And His captives doth He not despise. 


39 Let heaven and earth praise Him, 
The seas and everything that moveth therein. 

36 For Elohim will save Zion and build the cities of Judah, 
That they may dwell there and possess them. 

37 And the seed of His servants shall inherit them, 
And those who love His name shall dwell therein. 


This Psalm follows Ps. Ixviii. because in vers. 36 sq. the 
very same thought is expressed in unfigurative language, that 
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we found in Ixvii. 11 represented under a figure, viz. Thy 
creatures dwelt therein. In other respects the two Psalms are 
as different as day and night. Ps. Ixix. is not a martial and 
triumphal Psalm, but a Psalm of affliction which does not 
brighten until near the close; and it is not the church that is 
the speaker here, as in the preceding Psalm, but an individual. 
This individual, according to the inscription, is David; and if 
David, it is not the ideal righteous man (Hengstenberg), but 
David the righteous, and that when he was unjustly persecuted 
by Saul. The description of suffering harmonizes in many 
points with the Psalms belonging to the time of Saul, even the 
estrangement of his nearest adherents, |xix. 9, xxxi. 12 (cf. 
xxvil. 10); the fasting till he is thoroughly enfeebled, Ixix. 11, 
cix. 24; the curse upon his foes, in which respect Ps. xxxv., 
Ixix., and cix. form a fearful gradation; and the inspiriting 
call to the saints who are his companions in suffering, Ixix. 33, 
xxii. 27, xxxi. 25. Were there no doubt about Ps. xl. being 
Davidic, then the Davidic origin of Ps. ]xix. would at the same 
time be firmly established; but instead of their inscriptions 
311? being mutually confirmatory, they tend, on the contrary, 
to shake our confidence. ‘These two Psalms are closely related 
as twin-Psalms: in both the poet describes his suffering as a 
sinking into a miry pit; in both we meet with the same depre- 
ciation of ceremonial sacrifice; the same method of denoting a 
great multitude, “more than the hairs of my head,” Ixix. 5, 
xl, 13; and the same prospect of the faith of the saints being 
strengthened, Ixix. 33, 7, xl. 17, 4. 

But whilst in Ps. xl. it is more the style and in general 
the outward form than the contents that militate against its 
Davidie authorship, in Ps. Ixix. it is not so much in form as 
in subject-matter that we find much that does not accord with 
David’s authorship. For this reason Clericus and Vogel (in 
his dissertation [nscriptiones Psalmorum sertus demum additas 
videri, 1767) have long ago doubted the correctness of the 
375; and Hitzig has more fully supported the conjecture pre- 
viously advanced by Seiler, von Bengel, and others, that Ps. 
Ixix., as also Ps. xl., is by Jeremiah. The following points 
favour this view: (1) The martyrdom which the author 
endured in his zeal for the house of God, in his self-mortifica- 
tion, and in this consuming of himself with the scorn and 
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deadly hostility of his foes; we may compare more particularly 
Jer. xv. 15-18, a confession on the part of the prophet very 
closely allied in spirit to both these Psalms. (2) The murder- 
ous animosity which the prophet had to endure from the men 
of Anathoth, Jer. xi. 18 sq., with which the complaint of tlie 
psalmist in ver. 9 fully accords. (3) The close of the Psalm, 
vers. 35-37, which is like a summary of that which Jeremiah 
foretells in the Book of the Restoration, ch. xxx.-xxxil. 
(4) The peculiar character of Jeremiah’s sufferings, who was 
cast. by the princes, as being an enemy to lis country, into the 
waterless but muddy cistern of prince Malchiah (Malkija) in 
the court of the guard, and there as it were buried alive. It is 
true, in Jer. xxxvili. 6 it is said of this cistern that there was 
“no water, but only mire,” which seems to contradict tlie 
language of the Psalm; but since he sank into the mud, the 
meaning is that just then there was no water standing in it as 
at other times, otherwise he must at once have been drowned. 
Nevertheless, that he was in peril of his life is clear to us from 
the third kinah (Lam. ch. in.), which in other respects also has 
many points of close contact with Ps. lxix.; for there in vers. 
53-58 he says: “ They cut of my life in the pit and cast stones 
at me. Waters flowed over my head; I thought: Iam undone. 
I called upon Thy name, Jahve, out of the lowest pit. Thou 
didst hear my cry: Hide not Thine ear from the outpouring of 
amy heart, from my ery for help! Thou didst draw near in the 
day that I cried, Lhou saidst: Fear not.” The view of Hitzig, 
that in Ps. Ixix. we have this prayer out of the pit, has many 
things in its favour, and among them, (5) the style, which on 
the whole is like that of Jeremiah, and the many coincidences 
with the prophet’s language and range of thought visible in 
single instances. But how could this Psalm have obtained the 
inscription 27>? Could it be on account of the similarity 
between the close of Ps. Ixix. and the close of Ps. xxii.2 And 
why should not Ps. Ixxi., which is to all appearance by Jere- 
miah, also have the inscription 11? Ps. xix. is wanting in 
that imitative character by which Ps. Ixxi. so distinctly points 
to Jeremiah. Therefore we duly recognise the instances and 
considerations brought forward against the Jeremianic author- 
ship by Keil (Luth. Zeitschrift, 1860, 8. 485 f.) and Kurtz 
(Dorpater Zeitschrift, 1865, 8. 58 if.), whilst, on the contrary, 
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we still maintain, as formerly, that the Psalm admits of being 
much more satisfactorily explained from the life of Jeremiali 
than that of David. 

The passion Psalms are the part of the Old Testament 
Scriptures most frequently cited in the New Testament; and 
after Ps. xxil. there is no Psalm referred to in so many ways 
as Ps. lxix. (1) The enemies of Jesus hated Him without a 
cause; this fact, according to John xv. 25, is foretold in ver. 5. 
Jt is more probable that the quotation by John refers to Ixix. 5 
than to xxxv. 19. (2) When Jesus drove the buyers and 
sellers out of the Temple, ver. 10a received its fulfilment, 
according to John ii. 17: the fierce flame of zeal against the 
profanation of the house of God consumes Him, and becanse 
of this zeal He is hated and despised. (3) He willingly bore 
this reproach, being an example to us; ver. 106 of our Psalm 
being, according to Rom. xv. 3, fulfilled in Him. (4) Accord- 
ing to Acts i. 20, the imprecation in ver. 26a has received its 
fulfilment in Judas Iscariot. ‘The suffixes in this passage are 
plural; the meaning can therefore only be that indicated by 
J H. Michaelis, guod tle primus et pre reliquis hujus maledic- 
tionts se fecerit participem. (5) According to Rom. xi. 9 sq., 
vers. 23 sq. of the Psalm have been fulfilled in the present 
rejection of Israel. The apostle does not put these impreca- 
tions directly into the mouth of Jesus, just as in fact they are 
not appropriate to the lips of the snffering Saviour; he only 
says that what the psalmist there, in the zealous ardour of the 
prophetic Spirit—a zeal partaking of the severity of Sinai and 
of the spirit of Elias—invokes upon his enemies, has been com- 
pletely fulfilled in those who wickedly have laid violent hands 
upon the Holy One of God. The typically prophetic hints of 
the Psalm are far from being exhausted by these New Testa- 
ment quotations. One is reminded, in connection with ver. 13, 
of the mockery of Jesus by the soldiers in the preetorium, Matt. 
xxvil. 27-30; by ver. 22, of the offer of vinegar mingled with 
gall (according to Mark xv. 23, wine mingled with myrrh) 
which Jesus refused, before the crucifixion, Matt. xxvu. 34, 
and of the sponge dipped in vinegar which they put to the 
mouth of the crucified One by means of a stalk of hyssop, 
John xix. 29 sq. When John there says that Jesus, freely and 
couscionsly preparing Himself to die, only desired a drink in 
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order that, according to God’s appointment, the Scripture might 
receive its utmost fulfilment, he thereby points back to Ps. xxi. 
16 and Ixix. 22. And what an amount of New Testament 
light, so to speak, falls upon ver. 27a when we compare with 
it Isa. ch. lili. and Zech. xiii. 7! The whole Psalm is typically 
prophetic, in as far as it is a declaration of a history of life and 
suffering moulded by God into a factual prediction concerning 
Jesus the Christ, whether it be the story of a king or a prophet ; 
and in as far as the Spirit of prophecy has even moulded the 
declaration itself into the language of prophecy concerning the 
future One. 

The Psalm falls into three parts, consisting of the following 
strophes: (1) 3.5. 6.6.7; (2) 5.6.7; (8) 6.6.6. 6.6. Does 
pti perhaps point to the preponderating six-line strophes 
under the emblem of the six-leaved lily? This can hardly be 
the case. The old expositors said that the Psalm was so in- 
scribed because it treats of the white rose of the holy innocence 
of Christ, and of the red rose of His precious blood. [ww 
properly does not signify a rose; this flower was altogether 
unknown in the Holy Land at the time this Psalm was written. 
Tie rose was not transplanted thither out of Central Asia until 
niuch later, and was called ™ (podov) ; jwrw, on the other hand, 
is the white, and in the Holy Land mostly red, lily—certainly, 
as a plant, a beautiful emblem of Christ. Propter me, says 
Origen, gui in convalle eram, Sponsus descendit et fit lilium. 


Vers. 2-14. Out of deep distress, the work of his foes, 
the complaining one cries for help; he thinks upon his sins, 
which his sufferings bring to his remembrance, but he is also 
distinctly conscious that he is an object of scorn and hostility 
for God’s sake, and from His mercy he looks for help in accord- 
ance with His promises. The waters are said to rush in unto 
the soul (W22-1Y), when they so press upon the imperilled one 
that the soul, z.e. the life of the body, more especially the breath, 
is threatened; cf. Jonah ii. 6, Jer. iv. 10. Waters are also a 
figure of calamities that come on like a flood and drag one into 
their vortex, xvii. 17, xxxil. 6, exxiv. 5, cf. Ixvi. 12, Ixxxviii. 
8, 18; here, however, the figure is cut off in such a way that 
it conveys the impression of reality expressed in a poetical form, 
as in Ps, xl., and much the same as in Jonah’s psalm. The 
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soft, yielding morass is called |, and the eddying deep i meas, 
The nomen Hophal. Vay signifies properly a being placed, then 
a standing-place, or firm standing (LXX. broctacts), like 
mi, that which 1s stretched out, extension, Isa. vin. 8. nay 


(Ephraimitish nbyp) is a streaming, a flood, from Sav, Ln. to 


stream, flow (cf. note on Iviii. 9a). 2 N13, to fall into, as in 
Ixvi. 12, and \0Y with an accusative, to overflow, as in cxxiv. 4. 
The complaining one is nearly drowned in consequence of his 
sinking down, for he has long cried in vain for help: he is 
wearied by continual crying (2 yu, as in vi. 7, Jer. xlv. 3), his 
throat is parched (12 fron 14; LXX. and Jerome: it is 
become hoarse), his eyes have failed (Jer. xiv. 6) him, who 
waits upon his God. The participle om equal to a relative 
clause, is, as in xviii. 51, 1 Kings xiv. 6, attached to the suffix 
of the preceding noun (Hitzig). Distinct from this use of the 
participle without the article is the adverbially qualifying par- 
ticiple in Gen. ili. 8, Cant. v. 2, ef 1, 2 Sam. xii. 21, xviii. 14. 
There is no necessity for the correction of the text om (L.XX. 
amo Tov éxmige pe). Concerning the accentuation of 327 vid. 
on xxxvili. 20. Apart from the words “more than the hairs 
of my head” (xl. 13), the complaint of the multitude of ground- 
less enemies is just the same as in xxxvill. 20, xxxv. 19, cf. 
cix. 3, both in snbstance and expression. Instead of ‘N'D¥0, 
my dea rovers the Syriac version has the reading *ninyyp Gaers 
numerous than my bones), which is approved by Hupfeld ; but 
to reckon the multitude of the enemy by the number of one’s 
own bones is both devoid of taste and unheard of. Moreover 
the reading of our text finds support, if it need any, in Lam. 
iii. 52 sq. The words, “what I have not taken away, I must 
then restore,” are intended by way of example, and perhaps, as 
also in Jer. xv. 10, as a proverbial expression: that which I 
have not done wrong, I must suffer for (cf. Jer. xv. 10, and the 
similar complaint in Ps. xxxv. 11). One is tempted to take tS 
in the sense of “nevertheless” (Ewald), a meaning, however, 
which it is by no means intended to convey. In this passage 
it takes the place of nxt (cf. ovTws for tadra, Matt. vil. 12), 
inasmuch as it gives prominence to the restitution desired, as 
an inference from a false assumption: then, although I took it 
not away, stole it not, 
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The transition from the bewailing of suffering to 2 confes- 
sion of sin is like xl. 13. In the undeserved persecution which 
he endures at the hand of man, he is obliged nevertheless to 
recognise well-merited chastisement from the side of God. And 
whilst by AyD AAS (cf. xl. 10, Jer. xv. 15, xvii. 16, xviii. 23, and 
on 5 as an exponent of the object, Jer. xvi. 16, xl. 2) he does 
not acknowledge himself to be a sinner after the standard of his 
own shortsightedness, but of the divine omniscience, he at the 
same time commends his sinful need, which with self-accusing 
modesty he calls MPW (xxxviii. 6) and minvix (2 Chron. xxviii. 
10), to the mercy of the omniscient One. Should he, the 
sinner, be abandoned by God to destruction, then all those who 
are faithful in their intentions towards the Lord would be 
brought to shame and confusion in him, inasmuch as they 
would be taunted with this example. ‘P designates the godly 
from the side of the wiotis, and T¥'P22 from the side of the 
ayarn. The multiplied names of God are so many appeals to 
God’s honour, to the truthfulness of His covenant relationship. 
The person praying here is, it is true, a sinner, but that is no 
justification of tle conduct of men towards him; he is suffering 
for the Lord’s sake, and it is the Lord Himself who is reviled 
in him. It is upon this he bases his prayer in ver. 8. 12, 
for Thy sake, as in xliv. 23, Jer. xv. 15. The reproach that he 
has to bear, and ignominy that has covered his face and made 
it quite unrecognisable (xliv. 16, cf. Ixxxiii. 17), have totally 
estranged (xxxvill. 12, cf. Ixxxviii. 9, Job xix. 13-15, Jer. 
xil. 6) from him even his own brethren (*M8, parallel word 
‘OS “32, as in |. 20; cf., on the other hand, Gen. stix. 8, where 
the interchange designedly takes another form of expression) ; 
for the glow of his zeal (82? from §3P, according to the Arabic, 
to be a deep or bright red) for the house of Jahve, viz. for the 
sanctity of the sanctuary and of the congregation gathered 
about it (which is never directly called “the house of Jahve” 
in the Old Testament, vd. Kohler on Zech. ix. 8, but here, as in 
Num. xii. 7, Hos. viii. 1, is so called in conjunction with the 
sanctuary), as also for the honour of Him who sits enthroned 
therein, consumes him, like a fire burning in his bones which 
incessantly breaks forth and rages all through him (Jer. xx. 9, 
xxiii. 9), and therefore all the malice of those who are estrunved 
from God is concentrated upon and against him. ‘ 
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He now goes on to describe how sorrow for the sad condi- 
tion of the house of God has brought nothing but reproach to 
him (cf. cix. 24 sq.). It is doubtful whether ‘V5 is an alter- 
nating subject to 1328) (fut. consec. without being apocopated), 
cf, Jer. xiii. 17, or a more minutely defining accusative as in 
Isa. xxvi. 9 (vid. on iii. 5), or whether, together with O1¥3, it 
forms a circumstantial clause (e¢ flevi dum in jejunio esset 
anima mea), or even whether it is intended to be taken as an 
accusative of the object in a pregnant construction (= 723 
Wp) YA, xl. 5, 1 Sam. i. 15): IL wept away my soul in fast- 
ing. Among all these possible renderings, the last is the least 
probable, and the first, according to xliv. 3, Ixxxiii. 19, by far 
the most probable, and also that which is assumed by the ac- 
centuation.* The reading of the LXX. Mays), cai cuvéxarra 
(Olshausen, Hupfeld, and Bottcher), is a very natural (xxxv. 
13) exchange of the poetically bold expression for one less 
choice and less expressive (since WD) 73Y is a phrase of the 
Pentateuch equivalent to ni). The garb of mourning, like 
tle fasting, is an expression of sorrow for public distresses, not, 
as in xxxv. 13, of personal condolence; concerning "3AN}, vid. 
on in. 6. On account of this mourning, reproach after re- 
proach comes upon him, and they fling gibes and raillery at 
him; everywhere, both in the gate, the place where the judges 
sit and where business is transacted, and also at carousals, he 
1s jeered at and traduced (Lam. ii. 14, cf. v. 14, Job xxx. 9). 
2 mY signifies in itself fabulari de... without any bad 
secondary meaning (cf. Prov. vi. 22, confabulabitur tecum) ; 
here it is poneirace first with a personal and then a neuter 
subject (cf. Amos vill. 5), for in ver 135 neither ‘1 (Job 
xxx. 9, Lam. iii. 14) nor "28 (Lam. i. 638) is to be supplied. 
Ver. 14 tells us how he acts in the face of such hatred and 
scorn; ‘JN3, as in cix. 4, sarcasmis hostium suam opponit in 
precibus constantiam (Geier). As for himself, his prayer is 
directed towards Jahve at the present time, when his affliction 


* The Munach of pry is a transformation of Dechi (just asthe Munach — 
of mein is a transformation of Mfugrash), in connection with which »wD3 
might certainly be conceived of even as object (ct. xxvi. 6a); bat this after 
mDINI (not nani), and as being without example, conld hardly have 


entered the minds of the punetuists. 
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as a witness for God gives him the assurance that He will be 
well-pleased to accept it (isa ny = pso nya, Isa. xhix. 8). It 
is addressed to Him who js at the same time Walve and Elohim, 
—the revealed One in connection with the history of redemp- 
tion, and the absolute One in His exaltation above the world,— 
on the ground of the greatness and fulness of His mercy: may 
He then answer him with or in the truth of His salvation, 2.e. 
the infallibility with which His purpose of mercy verifies itself 
in accordance with the promises given. Thus is ver. 14 to be 
explained in accordance with the accentuation. According to 
Isa. xlix. 8, it looks as though js ny must be drawn to ‘uy 
(Hitzic), but xxxii. 6 sets us right on this point; and the fact 
that JIDN-3A is joined to ver. 14a also finds support from v. 8. 
But the repetition of the divine name perplexes one, and it may 
be asked whether or not the accent that divides the verse into 
its two parts might not more properly stand beside js, as in 
Xxxil. 6 beside N¥2; so that ver. 145 runs: Elohim, by virtue 
of the greatness of Thy mercy hear me, by virtue of the truth of 
Thy salvation. 

Vers. 15-22. In this second part the petition by which 
the first is as it were encircled, is continued; the peril grows 
greater the longer it lasts, and with it the importunity of the 
cry for help. The figure of sinking in the mire or mud and 
in the depths of the pit (983, Iv. 24, cf. ria, xl. 3) is again 
taken up, and so studionsly wrought ue that the impression 
forces itself upon one that the poet is here describing something 
that has really taken place. The combination “from those 
who hate me and from the depths of the waters” shows that 
“the depths of the waters” is not a merely rhetorical figure ; 
and the form of the prayer: let not the pit (the well-pit or 
covered tank) close (UNA with Dagesh in the Teth, in order to 
guard against its being read 78M; cf. on the signification of 
TO, clausus = claudus, scil. manu) its mouth (i.e. its upper 
opening) upon me, exceeds the limits of anything that can be 
ares to mere rhetoric. “Let not the water-flood overflow 
me” is intended to say, since it has, according to ver. 3, already 
happened, a % not go further to my entire destraction, The 
“answer me” in ver. 17a is based upon the plea that God’s 
loving-kindness is 3b, i.e. good, absolutely good (as in the 
ine ed Pasion Pain; cix. 21), better than all besides (Ixiii. 4), 
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the means of healing or salvation from all evil. On ver. 176 
cf. li. 8, Lam. iti, 32. In ver. 18 the prayer is based upon the 
painful situation of the poet, which urgently calls for speedy 
help (072 beside the imperative, cii. 3, cxliii. 7, Gen. xix. 22, 
Esth. vi. 10, is certainly itself not an imperative like 274, li. 4, 
but an adverbial infinitive as in Ixxix. 8), 29?, or, in order to 
ensure the pronunciation korbah in distinction from karbah, 
Deut. xv. 9, 1272 (in Baer*), is imperat. Kal; cf. the fulfilment 
in Lam. il. 57. The reason assigned, “because of mine 
enemies,’ as In v. 9, xxvii. 11, and frequently, is to be under- 
stood according to xiii. 5: the honour of the all-holy One 
cannot suffer the enemies of the righteous to triumph over 
him.- ‘The accumulation of synonyms in ver. 20 is Jeremiah’s 
custom, ch. xlil. 14, xxi. 5, 7, xxxii. 37, and is found also in 
Ps, xxxi. (ver. 10) and xliv. (vers. 4, 17, 25). On M28 nen 
"2°, cf. li. 19, Jer. xxii. 9. The da& yeypay, NWS) (historical 
tense), from wa, is explained by M438 from WIN, sickly, danger- 
ously ill, evil-disposed, which is a favourite word in Jeremiah. 
Moreover 132 in the signification of manifesting pity, not found 
elsewhere in the Psalter, is common in Jeremiah, e.g. ch. xv. 
5; it signifies originally to nod to any one as a sign of a pity 
that sympathizes with him and recognises the magnitude of the 
evil. ‘To give wormwood for meat and YS1"D to drink” is a 
Jeremianic (ch. vii. 14, ix. 14, xxii. 15) designation for in- 
flicting the extreme of pain and anguish upon one. ww (v7) 
signifies first of all a poisonous plant with an umbellated head 
of flower or a capitate fruit; bnt then, since bitter and poison- 
ous are interchangeable notions in the Semitic languages, it 
signifies gall as the bitterest of the bitter. The LX -X. renders: 
kal &wxav eis TO Bp@ya pou yorny, Kal eis THY Sway pov 
érroricay pe 6£0s. Certainly 2 (0) can mean to put something 
into something, to mix something with it, but the parallel word 


* Originally — was the sign for every kind of 6, hence the Masora in- 
cludes the on also under the name HON pop; vid. Luther. Zeitschrift, 
1863, S. 412 f., cf. Wright, Genesis, p. xxix. 

+ Both *w5) and ‘2X, contrary to logical interpunction, are marked 
with Munach; the former ought properly to have Dechi, and the latter 
Mugrash. But since neither the Athnach-word nor the Silluk-word has 
two syllables preceding the tone syllable, the accents are transformed 
according to Accentuationssystem, xviii. $ 2, 4. 
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NIN? (for my thirst, ie. for the quenching of it, Neh. tx. 15, 
20) favours the supposition that the 2 of ‘7732 is Beth essenti@, 
after which Luther renders: “they give me gall to eat.” The 
dirak yeypay. M3 (Lam. iv. 10 N13) signifies Spoccs, from 
13, Bi8paccew (root Bop, Sanscrit gar, Latin vor-are). 

Vers, 23-37. The description of the suffering has reached 
its climax in ver. 22, at which the wrath of the persecuted one 
flames up and bursts forth in imprecations. The first impre- 
cation joins itself upon ver. 22. They have given the sufferer 
gall and vinegar; therefore their table, which was abun- 
dantly supplied, is to be turned into a snare to them, from 
which they shall not be able to escape, and that DMD, in the 
very midst of their banqueting, whilst the table stands spread 
out before them (Ezek. xxiii. 41). pDiow (collateral form of 
Det) is the name given to them as being carnally secure; the 
word signifies the peaceable or secure in a good (lv. 21) and in 
a bad sense. Destruction is to overtake them suddenly, “ when 
they say: Peace and safety” (1 Thess. v. 3). The LAX. 
erroneously renders: Kal ets dvramodoow = DDIDwA, The asso- 
ciation of ideas in ver. 241s transparent. With their eyes they 
have feasted themselves upon the sufferer, and in the strength 
of their loins they have ill-treated him. These eyes with their 
bloodthirsty malignant looks are to grow blind. These loins 
full of defiant self-confidence are to shake (WY, ¢mperat. [Tiph. 
like pma, Job xii. 21, from Vy, for which in Ezek. xxix. 7, 
and pezhaps also in Dan. xi. 14, we find syn). Further: 
God is to pour out His wrath upon them (Ixxix. 6, Hos. v. 10, 
Jer, x. 25), te. let loose against them the cosmical forces of 
destruction existing originally in His nature. 2¥t has the 
Dagesh 1m order to distinguish it in pronunciation from ovr. 
In ver. 26 OVD (from 30, to encircle) is a designation of an 
encamping or dwelling-place (L-X_X. évavdis) taken from the 


circular encampments (Arabic wl ww, sirdt, and jlo, dudr) of 


the nomads (Gen. xxv. 16). The laying waste and desolation 
of his own house is the most fearful of all misfortunes to the 
Semite (Job, i. 327). The poet derives the justification of such 
fearful imprecations from the fact that they persecute him, 
who is besides smitten of God, God has smitten him on 
account of fiis sins, and that by having placed him in the 
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midst of a time in which he must be consumed with zeal and 
solicitude for the house of God. The suffering decreed for 
him by God is therefore at one and the same time suffering as 
a chastisement and as a witnessing for God; and they heighten 
this suffering by every means in their power, not manifesting 
any pity for him or any indulgence, but imputing to him sins 
that he has not committed, and requiting him with deadly 
hatred for benefits for which they owed him thanks. 

There are also some others, although but few, who share 
this martyrdom with him. The psalmist calls them, as he looks 
up to Jahve, Ten, Thy fatally smitten ones; they are those to 
whom God has appointed that they shonld bear within them- 
selves a pierced or wounded heart (vid. cix. 22, cf. Jer. viii. 18) 
in the face of such a godless age. Of the deep grief (8, as in 
ii. 7) of these do they tell, viz. with self-righteous, self-blinded 
mockery (cf. the Talmudic phrase yn nda npD or yin piv rp, 
of evil report or slander). The LX-X. and Syriac render %5*p) 
(zpocéOnxay): they add to the anguish; the Targum, Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Jerome follow the traditional text. Let God 
therefore, by the complete withdrawal of His grace, suffer them 
to fall from one sin into another—this is the meaning of the 
da culpam super culpam eorum—in order that accumulated 
judgment may correspond to the accumulated guilt (Jer. xvi. 
18). Let the entrance into God’s righteousness, 7.e. His justi- 
fying and sanctifying grace, be denied to them for ever. Let 
them be blotted out of OY 75D (Ex. xxxii. 32, cf. Isa. iv. 3, 
Dan. xii. 1), that is to say, struck out of the list of the living, 
and that of the living in this present world; for it is only in 
the New Testament that we meet with the Book of Life as a 
list of the names of the heirs of the fw7 aiwvos. According 
to the conception both of the Old and of the New Testament 
the D’p™¥ are the heirs of life. Therefore ver. 29 wishes that 
they may not be written by the side of the righteous, who, 
according to Hab. ii. 4, “live,” ae. are preserved, by their faith. 
With ‘381 the poet contrasts himself, as in xl. 18, with those 
deserving of execration. They are now on high, but in order 
to be brought low; he is miserable and full of poignant pain, 
but in order to be exalted; God’s salvation will remove him 
from his enemies on to a height that is too steep for them (lix. 


2, xci. 14). Then will he praise (927) and magnify (7713) the 
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Name of God with song and thankful confession. And such 
spiritual 75M, such thank-offering of the heart, 1s more pleasing 
to God than an ox, a bullock, i.e.a young ox (= VO 78, an 
ox-bullock, Judg. vi. 25, according to Ges. § 113), one having 
horns and a cloven hoof (Ges. § 53,2). The attributives do 
not denote the rough material animal nature (Hengstenberg), 
but their legal qualifications for being sacrificed. {P?!2 1s the 
name for the young ox as not being under three years old (cf. 
1 Sam. i. 24, LUX X. év pwooye tprerivovrs) ; 012 as belonging 
to the clean four-footed animals, viz. those that are cloven- 
footed and chew the cud, Lev. ch. xi. Even the most stately, 
full-grown, clean animal that may be offered as a sacrifice 
stands in the sight of Jahve very far below the sacrifice of 
grateful praise coming from the heart. 

When now the patient sufferers (0%) united with the poet 
by community of affliction shall see how he offers the sacrifice 
of thankful confession, they will rejoice. 387 is a hypothetical 
preterite; it is neither INT (perf. consec.), nor INT (xl. 4, lL. 8, 
evil. 42, Job xxil.19). The declaration conveying information 
to be expected in ver. 33) after the Waw apodoseos changes 
into an apostrophe of the “seekers of Elohim:” their heart 
shall revive, for, as they have suffered in company with him 
who is now delivered, they shall now also refresh themselves 
with him. We are at once reminded of xxii. 27, where this is 
as it were the exhortation of the entertainer at the thank-offer- 
ing meal. It would be rash to read pov in ver. 34, after xxii. 
25, instead of yo’ (Olshausen); the one object in that passage 
is liere generalized: Jalive is attentive to the needy, and doth 
not despise His bound ones (cvii. 10), but, on the contrary, He 
takes an interest in them and helps them. Starting from this 
proposition, which is the clear gain of that which has been 
experienced, the view of the poet widens into the prophetic 
prospect of the bringing back of Israel out of the Exile into 
the Land of Promise. In the face of this fact of redemption 
of the future he calls upon (cf. Isa. xliv. 23) all created things 
to give praise to God, who will bring about the salvation of 
Zion, will build again the cities of Judah, and restore the land, 
freed from its desolation, to the young God-fearing generation, 
the children of the servants of God among the exiles. The 
feminine suffixes refer to “iy (cf. Jer. ii. 15, xxii. 6 Chethib). 
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The tenor of Isa. Ixv. 9 is similar. If the Psalm were written 
by David, the closing turn from ver. 34 onwards might be more 
difficult of comprehension tlian xtv. 7, li. 20 sq. If, however, 
it is by Jeremiah, then we do not need to persuade ourselves 
that it is to be understood not of restoration and re-peopling, 
but of continuance and completion (Hofmann and Kurtz). 
Jeremiah lived to experience the catastrophe he foretold; but 
the nearer it came to the time, the more comforting were the 
words with which he predicted the termination of the Exile 
and the restoration of Israel. Jer. xxxiv. 7 shows us how 
natural to him, and to him in particular, was the distinction 
between Jernsalem and the cities of Judah. The predictions 
in Jer. ch. xxxii., xxxiii., which sound so in accord with vers. 
36 sq., belong to the time of the second siege. Jernsalem was 
not yet fallen; the strong places of the land, however, already 
lay in ruins. 


PSALM LXxX. 
CRY OF A PERSECUTED ONE FOR HELP. 


2 ELOHIM, to deliver me— 
Jalve to my help, make haste! 
3 Let those be ashamed and confounded who seek my soul, 
Let those fall back and be put to shame who desire my 
misfortune, 
4 Let those turn back as a reward of their shame, 


Who say: Aha, aha! 


5 Let all those heartily rejoice in Thee who seek Thee, 
And let those continually say “ Elohim be magnified” who 
love Thy salvation. 
6 I, however, am needy and poor— 
Elohim, make haste unto me! 
My help and my Deliverer art ‘Thou, 


Jahve, make no tarrying ! 


This short Psalm, placed after Ps. Ixix. on account of the 
kindred nature of its contents (cf. more especially ver. 6 with 
Ixix. 30), is, with but few deviations, a repetition of Ps. xl. 14 
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sqq. This portion of the second half of Ps. xl. is detached 
from it and converted into the Elohimic style. Concerning 
VEIT, at the presentation of the memorial portion of the mincha, 
vid. xxxviiil. 1. It is obvious that David himself is not the 
author of the Psalm in this stunted form. The 7179 is more- 
over justified, if he composed the original Psalm which is here 
modified and appropriated to a special liturgical use. 


Vers. 2-4. We see at once at the very beginning, in the 
omission of the M39 (xl. 14), that what we have here before us 
is a fragment of Ps. xl.,and perhaps a fragment that only acci- 
dentally came to have an independent existence. ‘The OST, 
which was under the government of m7, now belongs to vn, 
aud the construction is without example elsewhere. In ver. 3 
(= xl. 15) 7M and ANIBD? are given up entirely; the original is 
more full-toned and soaring. Instead of %9¥*, torpescant, ver. 
4a has 3230", recedant (as in vi. 11, cf. ix. 18), which is all the 
more flat for coming after 18 13D". In ver. 40, after OnoNn 
the ”?, which cannot here (cf., on the contrary, xxxv. 21) be 
dispensed with, is wanting. 

Vers. 5, 6. 128" instead of OX’ is unimportant. But 
since the divine name Jahve is now for once chosen side by 
side with Elohim, it certainly had a strong claim to be retained 
in ver. 0b. Instead of 77YWN we have 1Ny\w* here; instead of 
UY, here "WY. And instead of » avn) ‘I8 we have here 
‘VAN n7>N,—the hope is turned into petition : make haste 
unto me, 1s an innovation in expression that is caused by the 
taking over of the "2. 


PSALM LXAL 


PRAYER OF A GREY-HEADED SERVANT OF GOD FOR 
FURTHER DIVINE AID. 


1 IN Thee, Jahve, have I hidden, let me not be ashamed 
for ever. 
2 Through Thy righteousness deliver me and rescue me, 
Incline Thou Thine ear unto me and save me. 
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3 Be Thou to me a rock of habitation to take me up alway ; 
Thou hast given commandment to save me, 
For my rock and my fortress art Thou. 


4 My God, rescue me ont of the hand of the wicked, 
Out of the grasp of the evil-doer and the violent man. 
} For Thou art my hope, O Lord Jahve, 
My trust from my youth. 
6 Upon Thee have I been supported from the womb, 
Thou art He who didst separate me froin my mother’s 
bowels, 
Of Thee is my song of praise continually. 


7 As a wonder ain I to many, 
But Thou art my refuge, a strong one. 
8 My mouth shall be filled with Thy praise, 
All the day long with Thy glorification. 
9 Cast me not away in the time of old age; 
Now when my strength faileth, forsake me not! 


10 For mine enemies speak concerning me, 

And those who lie in wait for my soul take counsel together, 
11 Saying: “ Elohim hath forsaken him ; 

Persecute and seize him, for he cannot be rescued.” 
12 Elohim, be not far from me, 

My God, to my help make haste! 


13 Let be ashamed, let vanish away, the adversaries of my soul ; 
Let those be covered with reproach and dishonour who seek 
my hurt. 
14 But I will hope continually, 
And will yet praise Thee more and more. 
15 My mouth shall tell of Thy righteousness, 
Of Thy salvation continually, for I know not the numbers 
thereof. 


16 I will come with the mighty deeds of the Lord Jalive, 
I will praise Thy righteousness, Thee alone. 
17 Elohim, Thou hast taught me from my youth up, 
And until now do I declare Thy wondrous works. 
VOL. IL 19 
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18 Even to old age and white hairs, Elohim, forsake me not, 
Till I declare Thine arm to posterity, to all that shall come 
Thy strength. 


19 And Thy righteousness, Elohim, reacheth to the sky 3 
Thou who doest great things—Elohim, who is like The 
20 Who hast caused us to see distresses many and sore, 
Thou wilt quicken us again, 
And out of the abysses of the earth Thou wilt bring us up 
again 5 
21 Thou wilt increase my dignity and turn Thyself to com- 
fort me. 


e@?! 


22 I will also praise Thee upon the nabla, Thy truth, my God; 
I will play to Thee upon the cithern, O Holy One of Israel. 
23 My lips shall exult, when I shall harp to Thee, 
And my soul, which Thou hast redeemed. 
24 Also my tongue shall continually make known Thy right- 
eousness, 
That those are ashamed, that those are put to the blush 
who seek my hurt. 


The Davidic Psalm Ixx. is followed by an anonymons 
Psalm which begins like Ps. xxxi. and closes like Ps. xxxv., in 
which ver. 12, just like Ixx. 2, is an echo of xl. 14. The 
whole Psalm is an echo of the language of older Psalms, which 
is become the mental property, so to speak, of the author, and 
is revived in him by experiences of a similar character. Not- 
withstanding the entire absence of any thorough originality, it 
has an individual, and in fact a Jeremianic, impress. 

The following reasons decide us in considering the Psalm 
as coming from the pen of Jeremiah :—(1) Its relationship to 
Psalms of the time of David and of the earlier times of the 
kings, but after David, leads us down to somewhere about the 
age of Jeremiah. (2) This anthological weaving together of 
men’s own utterances taken from older original passages, and this 
skilful variation of them by merely slight touches of his own, is 
exactly Jeremiah’s manner. (38) In solitary instances the style 
of Psalm Ixix., slow, loose, only sparingly adorned with figures, 
and here and there prosaic, closely resembles Jeremiah: alsn 
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to him corresponds the situation of the poet as one who is per- 
secuted; to him, the retrospect of a life rich in experience and 
full of miraculous guidings; to him, whose term of active ser- 
vice extended over a period of more than thirty years under 
Zedekiah, the transition to hoary age in which the poet finds 
himself; to him, the reference implied in ver. 21 to some high 
office; and to lum, the soft, plaintive strain that pervades the 
Psalm, from which it is at the same time clearly seen that the 
poet has attained a degree of age and experience, in which he 
is accustomed to self-control aud is not discomposed by personal 
misfortune. To all these correspondences there is still to be 
added an historical testimony. The LXX. inscribes the Psalm 
T® Aavid, vidv *IwvaddB kal tov mpdétov aixpadoticbévtav. 
According to this inscription, the 7@ Aavid of which is errone- 
ous, but the second part of which is so explicit that it must be 
based upon tradition, the Psalm was a favourite song of the 
Rechabites and of the first exiles. The Rechabites are that 
tribe clinging to a homcly nomad life in accordance with the 
will of their father, which Jeremiah (ch. xxxv.) holds up before 
the men of his time as an example of self-denying faithful 
adherence to the law of their father which puts them to shame. 
If the Psalm is by Jeremiah, it is just as intelligible that the 
Rechabites, to whom Jeremiah paid such a high tribute of 
respect, should appropriate it to their own nse, as that the first 
exiles should do so. Hitzig infers from ver. 20, that at the 
time of its composition Jerusalem had already fallen; whereas 
in Ps. }xix. it is only the cities of Judah that as yet lie in 
ashes. But after the overthrow of Jerusalem we find no cir- 
cumstances in the life of the prophet, who is no more heard of 
in Egypt, that will correspond to the complaints of the psalmist 
of violence and mockery. Moreover the foe in ver. 4 is not 
the Chaldean, whose conduct towards Jeremiah did not merit 
these names. Nor can ver. 20 have been written at the time 
of the second siege and in the face of the catastrophe. 


Vers. 1-6. Stayed upon Jahve, his ground of trnst, from 
early childhood up, the poet hopes and prays for deliverance 
out of the hand of the foe. ‘The first of these two strophes 
(vers. 1-3) is taken from xxxi. 2-4, the second (vers. 4—6, with 
the exception of vers. 4 and 6c) from xxii. 10, 11; both, how- 
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ever, in comparison with Ps. lxx. exhibit the far more encroach- 
ing variations of a poet who reproduces the language of others 
with a freer hand. Olshausen wishes to read Ny) in ver. 3, xe. 
1, xci. 9, instead of 3, which he holds to be an error in writ- 
ing. But this old Mosaic, Deuteronomial word (vid. on xc. 1) 
—cf. the post-biblical oath pyan (by the Temple !)—is unassail- 
able. Jalive, who is called a rock of refuge in xxxi. 3, 1s here 
called a rock of habitation, we. a high rock that cannot be 
stormed or scaled, which affords a safe abode; and this figure 
is pursued still further with a bold remodelling of the text of 
xxxi, 3: ‘TY9N Ni2?, constantly to go into, ie. whither I can 
constantly, and therefore always, as often as it is needful, 
betake myself for refuge. The additional N¥¥ 1s certainly not 
equivalent to 7M; it would more likely be equivalent to WS 
ny; but probably it is an independent clause: Thou hast (in 
fact) commanded, i.e. unalterably determined (xliv. 5, Ixvii. 29, 
cxxxili. 3), to show me salvation, for my rock, ete. To the 
words ny¥ tpn wiad corresponds the expression nvnyp mad in 
xxxi. 8, which the LAX. renders xal eis oixov xatadvyijs, 
whereas instead of the former three words it has cal els romov 
éyupov, and seems to have read nyvyan md, cf. Dan. xi. 15 (Hit- 


upholding prop and the supporting foundation, so to speak, of 
my life. And ‘tia instead of ‘M3 in xxii. 10, is just such another 
felicitous modification. It is impracticable to define the mean- 


ing of this ‘N1) according to 1! = NB, I>, retribuere (prop. to cut 


up, distribute), because 203 is the representative of this Arammo- 
Arabic verb in the Hebrew. Still less, however, can it be 
derived from M3, transire, the participle of which, if it would 
admit of a transitive meaning = ‘NSD (Targum), ought to be 
43. The verb 18, in accordance with its radical signification 
of abscindere (root 13, synon. 7, IP, BP, and the like), denotes 
in this instance the separating of the child from the womb of 
the mother, the retrospect going back from youth to childhood, 
and even to his birth, The LUXX. cxeracris (ov) is an 
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erroneous reading for éxowacrys, as is clear from xxii. 10, 

o éxomdcas pe. 2 23M, xliv. 9 (cf. 2 MY, Ixix. 13), is at the 

bottom of the expression in ver. 6c. The God to whom he 

owes his being, and its preservation thus far, is the constant, 
inexhaustible theme of his praise. 

Vers. 7-12. Brought safely through dangers of every 

us 

kind, he is become N5¥22, as a wonder, a miracle (Arabic ii 


from wi, cognate GNI, IDI, to bend, distort: a turning 
round, that which is turned round or wrenched, i.e. that which 
is contrary to what is usual and looked for) to many, who gaze 
upon him as such with astonishment (xl. 4). It is his God, 
however, to whom, as hitherto so also in time to come, he will 
look to be thus wonderfully preserved : ODN, as in 2 Sam. 
xx. 33. t¥ is a genitive, and the suffix is thrown back (vid. 
supra, vol. i. 274) in order that what God is to, and does for, 
the poet may be brought forward more clearly and independ- 
ently [it. unalloyed]. Ver. 8 tells us what it is that he firmly 
expects on the ground of what he possesses in God. And on 
this very ground arises the prayer of ver. 9 also: Cast me not 
away (viz. from ‘Thy presence, hi. 13, Jer. vil. 15, and fre- 
quently) in the time (ny, as in Gen. vill. 11) of old age—he 
is therefore already an old man ({??), though only just at the 
beginning of the 72pt. He supplicates favour for the present 
and for the time still to come: now that my vital powers are 
failing, forsake me not! Thus he prays because he, who has 
been often wondrously delivered, is even now threatened by 
foes. Ver. 11, introduced by means of ver. 10, tells us what 
their thoughts of him are, and what they purpose doing. "2, 
ver. 10a, does not belong to "28, as it does not in xxvii. 2 also, 
and elsewhere. The 2 is that of relation or of reference, as in 
xli. 6. The unnecessary "px? betrays a poet of the later period ; 
ef. cv. 11, cxix. 82 (where it was less superfluous), and on the 
contrary, Ixxxiii. 5.sq. The later poet also reveals himself in 
ver. 12, which is an echo of very similar prayers of David in 
xxii. 12, 20 (xl. 14, cf. Ixx. 2), xxxv. 22, xxxvill. 22 sq. The 
Davidic style is to be discerned here throughout in other points 
also. In place of MW the Kert substitutes NWN, which is thie 
form exclusively found elsewhere. 

Vers, 13-18. In view of xl. 15 (Ixx. 3), xxxv. 4, 26, cix. 
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29, and other passages, the reading of 3993, with the Syriac, 
instead of sn) in ver. 13a commends itself; but there are also 
other instances in this Psalm of a modification of the original 
passages, and the course of the thoughts is now climactic: con- 
fusion, ruin (cf. vi 11), and in fact ruin accompanied by re- 
proach and shame. This is the fate that the poet desires for 
his deadly foes. In prospect of this he patiently composes 
himself, ver. 14a (cf. xxxi. 25); and when righteous retribu- 
tion appears, he will find new matter and ground and motive 
for the praise of God in addition to all such occasion as he has 
hitherto had. The late origin of the Psalm betrays itself 
again here; for instead of the pret. Hiph. din (which is found 
only in the Books of Kings and in Ecclesiastes), the older 
language made use of the pret. Kal. Without ceasing shall 
his mouth tell (780, as in Jer. li. 10) of God’s righteousness, 
of God’s salvation, for he knows not numbers, 7.e. the counting 
over or through of them (cxxxix. 17 sq.) ;* the divine proofs of 
righteousness or salvation 120 323Y (x1. 6), they are in them- 
selves endless, and therefore the matter also which they furnish 
for praise is inexhaustible. He will tell those things which 
cannot be so reckoned up; he will come with the mighty deeds 
of the Lord Jahve, and with praise acknowledge His right- 
eousness, Him alone. Since ni733, like the New Testament 
duvdwers, usually signifies the proofs of the divine MAI (e.g. 
xx. 7), the Beth is the Beth of accompaniment, as e.g. in xl. 8, 


° : : ° . ry & ° 
Ixvi. 13. 3 S13, venire cum, is like Ws *\> (_31), equivalent 


to aferre, he will bring the proofs of the divine power, this 
rich material, with him. It is evident from vers. 18 sq. that 
ny1232 does not refer to the poet (in the fulness of divine 
strength), but, together with Jnpiy, forms a pair of words that 
have reference to God. 322, according to the sense, joins 
closely upon the suffix of WPI (cf. Ixxxiii. 19): Thy right- 
eousness (which has been in mercy turned towards me), Thine 
alone (¢e solum= tui solius) From youth up God has iu- 


* The LXX. renders obx tyvav tpaypurcies; the Psalterium Romanum, 
non cognovt negotiationes; Psalt. Gallicum (Vulgate), non cognovt literaturam 
(instead of which the Psalt. Hebr., iteraturas). According to Béttcher, 
the poet really means that he did not understand the art of writing. 
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structed him, viz. in His ways (xxv. 4), which are worthy of all 
praise, and hitherto (7307Y, found only in this passage in the 
Psalter, and elsewhere almost entirely confined to prose) has 
he, “ the tanght of Jahve” (‘7 7322), had to praise the wonders 
of His rule and of His leadings. May God, then, not forsake 
him even further on 12%” Mp TY. The poet is already old 
(Ipt), and is drawing ever nearer to 12'¥, silvery, hoary old age 
(cf. 1 Sam. xii. 2). May God, then, in this stage of life also 
to which he has attained, preserve him in life and in His 
favour, until (WY = WWW, as in exxxii. 5, Gen. xxxvili. 11, 
and frequently) he shall have declared His arm, z.e. His mighty 
interposition in human history, to posterity (715), and to all 
who shall come (supply “WN), ze. the whole of the future 
generation, His strength, ze. the impossibility of thwarting His 
purposes. The primary passage for this is xxi. 31 sq. 

Vers. 19-24. The thought of this proclamation so thoroughly 
absorbs the poet that he even now enters upon the tone of it; 
and since to his faith the deliverance is already a thing of the 
past, the tender song with its uncomplaining prayer dies away 
into aloud song of praise, in which he pictures it all to himself. 
Without vers. 19-21 being subordinate to WuNy in ver. 18, 
qnp7s) is coupled by close connection with ynv331. Ver. 19a 
is an independent clanse; and D2 takes the place of the 
predicate: the righteousness of God exceeds all bounds, is 
infinite (xxxvi. 6 sq., Ivii. 11). The ery 99) %9, as in xxxv. 
10, Ixxxix. 9, Jer. x. 6, refers back to Ex. xv. 11. According 
to the Chethib, the range of the poet’s vision widens in ver. 20 
from the proofs of the strength and righteousness of God 
which he has experienced in his own case to those which he has 
experienced in coimon with others in the history of his own 
nation. The Keri (cf. on the other hand Ix. 5, Ixxxv. 7, Dent. 
xxxi. 17) rests upon a failing to discern how the experience 
of the writer are interwoven with those of the nation, DWF ix 
both instances supplies the corresponding adverbial notion to 
the principal verb, as in Ixxxv. 7 (cf. li. 4). DAR, prop. a 
rumbling, commonly used of a deep heaving of waters, here 
signifies an abyss. ‘The abysses of the earth” (LX X. éx Tov 
aBvacav Ths ys, just as the old Syriac version renders the 


New Testament a@@vacos, e.g. in Luke vin. 31, by {SoocnZ) are, 
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like the gates of death (ix. 14), a figure of extreme perils and 
dangers, in the midst of which one is as it were half hidden in 
the abyss of Hades. The past and future are clearly distin- 
guished in the sequence of the tenses. When God shall again 
raise His people out of the depth of the present catastrophe, 
then will He also magnify the Dar of the poet, z.e. the dignity 
of his office, by most brilliantly vindicating him in the face of 
his foes, and will once more (Ji0n, fut. Niph. like 2’ above) 
comfort him. He on his part will also (cf. Job xl. 14) be 
grateful for this national restoration and this personal vindica- 
tion: he will praise God, will praise His truth, ze. His fidelity 
to His promises. Dayna instead of 2233 sounds more circum- 
stantial than in the old poetry. ‘The divine name “ The Holy 
One of Israel” occurs here for the third time in the Psalter; the 
other passages are ]xxvil. 41, Ixxxix. 19, which are older in time, 
and older also than Isaiah, who uses it thirty times, and Habak- 
kuk, who uses it once. Jeremiah has it twice (ch. 1. 29, li. 5), 
and that after the example of Isaiah. In vers. 23, 24a the 
poet means to say that hips and tongne, song and speech, shall 
act In concert in the praise of God. 330A with Dagesh also in 
the second Nun, after the form 7325pn, n25WN, side by side with 
which we also find the reading 72377, and the reading 7337n, 
which is in itself admissible, after the form M39Nn, T2YN, but 
is here unattested.* ‘I'he cohortative after ‘3 (LXX. érayv) is 
intended to convey this meaning: when I feel myself impelled 
to harp unto Thee. In the perfects in the closing line that 
which is hoped for stands before his sonl as thongh it had 
already taken place. ‘3 is repeated with triumphant emphasis. 


* Heidenheim reads 7339 with Segol, following the statement of Ibn- 
Bil'am in his spon ‘YD and of Mose ha-Nakdan in his pI "34, that 
Segol always precedes the ending m3, with the exception only of m3 and 
mann. Baer, on the other hand, reads Azan, following Aben-Ezra and 
Kimchi (Michlol 662). ; 
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PSALM LXXII. 


PRAYER FOR THE DOMINION OF PEACE OF THE 
ANOINTED ONE OF GOD. 


1 ELOHIM, give Thy rights unto the king, 
And Thy righteousness unto the king’s son. 
2 May he govern Thy people with uprightness, 
And Thine afflicted with justice. 
3 May the mountains bring peace to the people, 
And the hills by righteousness. 
May he judge the afflicted among the people, 
Save the children of the needy, and crush the oppressor. 


pfs 


5 May they fear Thee as long as the sun, 
And before the moon to all generations. 
6 May he come down like rain upon the meadow-grass, 
As showers, a heavy rain upon the earth. 
7 In his days may the righteous flourish, 
And abundance of peace, till the moon be no more. 
8 And may he have dominion from sea to sea, 
And from the river unto the ends of the earth. 


9 Before him shall the inhabitants of the wilderness bow, 
Aud his enemies shall lick the dust. 
10 The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring gifts, 
The kings of Saba and Meroé shall offer tribute. 
11 And all kings shall do homage to him, 
All peoples shall serve him. 


12 For he shall deliver the needy who crieth, 
And the afflicted who have no succour. 

13 He shall deal gently with the poor and needy, 
And help the souls of the needy; 

14 From oppression and violence he shall redeem their soul, 
And precious is their blood in his eyes: 

15 And he shall live, and he will present him with gold of Saba, 
And he will pray for him always, bless him continually. 
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16 May there be abundance of corn in the land unto the top 
of the mountains, 
May its fruit wave like Lebanon, 
And may they blossom out of cities like the herbs of the 
earth. 
17 May his name endure for ever, 
Before the sun may his name throw out shoots. 
And may they bless themselves in him, may all peoples eall 
him blessed. 
18 BLESSED BE JAHVE ELoHim THE Gop OF ISRAEL, 
WHO ALONE DOETH WONDROUS THINGS. 
19 AND BLESSED BE His GLORIOUS NAME FOR EVER, 
AND LET THE WHOLE EARIH BE FILLED W1TH His 
GLORY. 
AMEN, AND AMEN. 
20 Ended are the prayers of David the son of Jesse. 


This last Psalm of the primary collection, united to Ps. 
Ixxi, by community of the prominent word 4np7¥, appears, as 
we look to the superscription, Ixxii. 20, to be said to be a 
Psalm of David; so that consequently nisoyi designates Solo- 
mon as the subject, not the author. But the Lamed of nny 
here and in cxxvil. 1 cannot have any other meaning than that 
which the Lamed always has at the head of the Psalms when 
it is joined to proper names; it is then always the expression 
denoting that the Psalm belongs to the person named, as its 
author. ‘Then in style and general character the Psalm has 
not the least kinship with the Psalms of David. Charac- 
teristic of Solomon, on the other hand, are the movement 
proverb-like, and for the most part distichic, which has less of 
original freshness and directness than of an artificial, reflective, 
and almost sluggish manner, the geographic range of view, the 
richness in figures drawn from nature, and the points of con- 
tact with the Book of Job, which belongs incontrovertibly to 
the circle of the Salomonic literature: these are coincident 
signs which are decisive in favour of Solomon. But if Solomon 
is the author, the question arises, who is the subject of the 
Psalm? According to Hitzig, Ptolemy Philadelphus; byt no 
true Israelite could celebrate him in this manner, and there js 
no reliable example of carmina of this character having found 
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their way into the song-book of Israel. The subject of the 
Psalm is either Solomon (LXX. eds Sadwpuov) or the Messiah 
(Targum, “O God, give Thy regulations of right to the King 
Messiah, SMD NBD? ”). Both are correct. It is Solomon 
himself to whom the intercession and desires of blessing of this 
Psalm refer. Solomon, just as David with Psalms xx. and xxi., 
put it into the heart and inouth of the people, probably very 
soon after his accession, it being as it were a church-prayer on 
behalf of the new, reigning king. But the Psalm is also none 
the less Messianic, and with perfect right the church has made 
it the chief Psalm of the festival of Epiphany, which has 
received its name of festum trium regum out of it. 

Solomon was in truth a righteous, benign, God-fearing 
ruler; he established and also extended the kingdom; he ruled 
over innumerable people, exalted in wisdom and riches above 
all the kings of the earth; his time was the most happy, the 
richest in peace and joy that Israel has ever known. The 
words of the Psalm were al] fulfilled in him, even to the one 
point of the universal dominion that is wished for him. But 
the end of his reign was not like the beginning and the middle 
of it. That fair, that glorious, that pure image of the Messiah 
which he had represented waxed pale; and with this fading 
away its development in relation to the history of redemption 
took a new turn. In the time of David and of Solomon the 
hope of believers, which was attached to the kingship of David, 
had not yet fully broken with the present. At that time, with 
few exceptions, nothing was known of any other Messiah than 
the Anointed One of God, who was David or Solomon himself. 
When, however, the kmgship in these its two most glorious im- 
personations had proved itself unable to bring to full realization 
the idea of the Messiah or of the Anointed One of God, and 
when the line of kings that followed thoroughly disappointed 
the hope which clung to the kingship of the present,—a hope 
which here and there, as in the reign of Hezekiah, blazed up 
for a moment and then totally died out, and men were driven 
from the present to look onward into the future,—then, and 
not until then, did any decided rupture take place between the 
Messianic hope and the present. ‘The image of the Messiah is 
now painted on the pnre ethereal sky of the future (though of 
the immediate future) in colours which were furnished by older 
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unfulfilled prophecies, and by the contradiction between the 
existing kingship and its idea; it becomes more and more, so 
to speak, an image, super-earthly, super-human, belonging to 
the future, the invisible refuge and invisible goal of a faith 
despairing of the present, and thereby rendered relatively more 
spiritual and heavenly (cf. the Messianic image painted in 
colours borrowed from our Psalm in Isa. ch. xi., Mic. v. 3, 6, 
Zech. ix. 9 sq.). In order rightly to estimate this, we must free 
ourselves froin the prejudice that the centre of the Old Testa- 
ment proclamation of salvation [or gospel] lies in the prophecy 
of the Messiah. Is the Messiah, then, anywhere set forth as 
the Redeemer of the world? The Redeemer of the world is 
Jahve. The appearing (parusia) of Jahve is the centre of 
the Old Testament proclamation of salvation. An allegory 
may serve to illustrate the way in which the Old Testament 
proclamation of salvation unfolds itself. The Old Testament 
in relation to the Day of the New Testament is Nicht. In 
this Night there rise in opposite directions two stars of Promise. 
The one describes its path from above downwards: it is the 
promise of Jahve who is about to come. The other describes 
its path from belew upwards: it is the hope which rests on the 
seed of David, the prophecy of the Son of David, which at the 
outset assumes a thoroughly human, and merely earthly charac- 
ter. These two stars meet at last, they blend together into 
one star; the Night vanishes and itis Day. This one Star is 
Jesus Christ, Jalive and the Son of David in one person, the 
King of Israel and at the same time the Redeemer of the 
world,—in one word, the God-man. 


Vers. 1-4. The name of God, occurring only once, is 
Elohim; and this is sufficient to stamp the Psalm as an 
Elohimic Psalm. 0 (cf. xxi. 2) and Wo"}2 are only used 
without the article according to a poetical usage of the language. 
The petition itself, and even the position of the words, show that 
the king’s son is present, and that he is king; God is implored 
to bestow upon him His DDE, ze. the rights or legal powers 
belonging to Him, the God of Israel, and NPTS, ze. the official 
gift in order that he may exercise those rights in accordance 
with divine righteousness. After the supplicatory jf the 
futures which now follow, witlout the Waw apodoseos, are 
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manifestly optatives. Mountains and hills describe synecdochi- 
cally the whole land of which they are the high points visible 
afar off. 2 is used in the sense of 2 nbn Ezek. xvii. 8: 

may DiPy be the fruit which ripens upon every mountain and 
hill ; universal prosperity satisfied and contented within itself. 
The predicate for ver. 3b is to be taken from ver. 3a, just as, 
on the other hand, 7P1¥3, “in or by righteousness,” the fruit 
of which is indeed peace (Isa, xxxii. 17), belongs also to ver. 
da; so that consequently both members supplement one 
another. The wish of the poet is this: By righteousness, 
may there in due season be such peaceful fruit adorning all the 
heights of the land. Ver. 36, however, always makes one feel 
as though a verb were wanting, like 72™5N suggested by 
Bottcher. In ver. 4 the wishes are continued in plain un- 
figurative language. WIN in the signification to save, to obtain 
salvation for, has, as is frequently the case, a dative of the 
object. {2822 are those who are born to poverty, just like 
20" j2, one ‘who is born a king. Those who are born to poverty 
are more or less regarded, by an unrighteous government, as 
having no rights. 

Vers. 5-8. The invocation of ver. 1 is continued in the 
form of a wish: may they fear Thee, Elohim, wow Dy, with 
the sun, z.e. during its whole duration (O¥ in the sense of ne 
porary existence, as iu Dan. iii. 33). nya, in the moonlight 
(cf. Job viii. 16, wn, in the sunshine), z.¢. 80 long as the 
moon shines, D717 4 (accusative of the duration By time, 
ef. cii. 25), into the uttermost generation which outlasts the 
other generations (like DY2Wo ‘pw of the furthest heavens 
which surround the other heavens). The first two periphrastic 
expressions for unlimited time recur in Ps, Ixxxix. 37 sq., a 
Psalm composed after the time of Solomon; cf. the unfigura- 
tive expression in Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the 
Temple in 1 Kings viii. 40. The continuance of the kingship, 
from the operation of which such confinuance of the fear of 
God is expected, is not asserted until ver. 17. It is capricious 
to refer the language of address in ver. 5 to the king (as 
Hupfeld and Hitzig do), who is not directly addressed either 
in-ver. 4, or in ver. 6, or anywhere in the Psalm. With respect 
to God thie desire is expressed that the righteous and benign 
rule of the king may result in the extension of the fear of God 
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from generation to generation into endless ages. The poet in 
ver. 6 delights in a heaping up of synonyms in order to give 
intensity to the expression of the thoughts, just as in ver. 53 
the last two expressions stand side by side one another withont 


any bond of connection as in ver. 5. O'2'2) (from 225, A) 


densum, spissum esse, and then, starting from this signification, 
sometimes muliwm and sometimes magnum esse) is the shower 
of rain pouring down in drops that are close together ; nor is 
Amt a synonym of 12, but (formed from *1}, 310, to flow, by 
means of a rare reduplication of the first two letters of the 
root, Ew. § 157, d) properly the water running from a roof 
(cf. B. Joma 87a: “when the maid above poured out water, 
NOT Et came upon his head”). 3, however, is not the 
meadow-shearing, equivalent to a shorn, mown meadow, any 
more than 1a, 133, Arabic g'izza, signifies a shorn hide, but, on 
the contrary, a hide with the wool or feathers (eg. ostrich 
feathers) still upon it, rather a meadow, z.e. grassy plain, that 
is intended to be mown. The closing word /JS (accus. loci as 
in exlvii. 15) unites itself with the opening word 12°: descendat 
in terram. In his last words (2 Sam. ch. xxiii.) David had 
compared the effects of the dominion of his successor, whom 
he beheld as by vision, to the fertilizing effects of the sun and of 
the rain upon the earth. The idea of ver. 6 is that Solomon’s 
rule may prove itself thus beneficial for the country. The 
ficure of the rain in ver. 7 gives birth to another: under his 
rule may the rizhteous blossom (expanding hiinself unhindered 
and under the most favourable circumstances), and (may there 
arise) salvation in all fulness 1 Oa, until there 1s no more 
moon (cf. the similar expression in Job xiv. 12). To this 
desire for the uninterrupted prosperity and happiness of the 
righteous under the reign of this king succeeds the desire for 
an unlimited extension of his dominion, ver. 8. The sea (the 
Mediterranean) and the river (the Euphrates) are geographi- 
cally defined points of issue, whence the definition of boundary 
is extended into the unbounded. Solomon even at his acces- 
sion ruled over all kingdoms from the Euphrates as far as the 
borders of Ecypt; the wishes expressed here are of wider 
compass, and Zechariah repeats them predictively (ch. ix. 10) 
with reference to the King Messiah. 
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Vers. 9-11. This third strophe contains prospects, the 
ground of which is laid down in the fourth. The position of 
the futures here becomes a different one. The contemplation 
passes from the home relations of the new government to its 
foreign relations, and at the same time the wishes are changed 
into hopes. ‘Lhe awe-commanding dominion of the king shall 
stretch even into the most distant corners of the desert. O°°¥ is 
used both for the animals and the men who inhabit the desert, 
to be determined in each instance by the context; here they 
are men beyond all dispute, but in Ixxiv. 14, Isa. xxiii. 18, it is 
matter of controversy whether men or beasts are meant. Since 
the LXX., Aquila, Symmachus, and Jerome here, and the 
LXX. and Jerome in }xxiv. 14, render Ai@iozres, the nomadic 
tribes right and left of the Arabian Gulf seem traditionally to 
have been associated in the mind with this word, more particu- 
larly the so-called Ichthyophagi. These shall bend the knee 
reverentially before him, and those who contend against him 
shall be compelled at last to veil their face before him in the 
dust. The remotest west and south become subject and tribu- 
tary to him, viz. the kings of Tartessus in the south of Spain, 
rich in silver, and of the islands of the Mediterranean and the 
countries on its coasts, that is to say, the kings of the Poly- 
nesian portion of Europe, and the kings of the Cushitish or of 
the Joktanitish 82 and of the Cushitish 81D, as, according to 
Josephus, the chief city of Meroé was called (vid. Genesis, S. 
206). It was a queen of that Joktanitish, and therefore South 
Arabian Sheba,—perhaps, however, more correctly (vid. Wetz- 
stein in my Isaiah, ii. 529) of the Cushitish (Nubian) Sheba,— 
whom the fame of Solomon’s wisdom drew towards him, 1 
Kings ch. x. The idea of their wealth in gold and in other 
precious things is associated with both peoples. In the expres- 
sion M32 Yen (to pay tribute, 2 Kings xvii. 3, cf. iil. 4) the 
tribute is not conceived of as rendered in return for protection. 
afforded (Maurer, Hengstenberg, and Olshausen), nor as an act 
repeated periodically (Rédiger, he refers to 2 Chron. xxvii. 
5), but as a bringing back, ze. repayment of a debt, referre 
s. reddere debian (Hupfeld), after the same idea necomline 
to which obligatory incomings are called reditus (revenues). 
In the synonymous expression 73¥8 IMP the presentation 
appears as an act of sacrifice. nBwy ‘signifies i in Ezek. xxvu. 15 
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a payment made in merchandise, here a rent or tribute due, 
from 72¥, which in blending with the Aleph prostheticum has 
passed over into 13% by means of a shifting of the sound after 
the Arabic manner, just as In ODO the verb Say, to interweave, 
passes over into bay (Roédiger in Gesenius’ Thesaurus). In 
ver. 11 hope breaks through every bound: everything shall 
submit to his world-subduing sceptre. 

Vers. 12-15. The confirmation of these prospects 1s now 
given. Voluntative forms are intermingled because the pros- 
ject extending into the future is nevertheless more lyrical than 
prophetic in its character. The elevation of the king to the 
dominion of the world is the reward of his condescension; he 
shows himself to be the helper and protecting lord of the poor 
and the oppressed, who are the especial object upon which 
God’s eye is set. He looks upon it as his task to deal most 
sympathizingly and most considerately (DN‘) just with those of 
reduced circumstances and with the poor, and their blood is 
precious in his eyes. Ver. 12 is re-echoed in Job xxix. 12. 
The meaning of ver. 14b1s the same as cxvi. 15. Instead of 
1p’, by a retention of the Jod of the stem it is written 7)”, 
Just as in xlix. 10, 1p” here also is followed by ‘™. The 
assertion 1s Individualized: and he (who was threatened with 
death) shall live (voluntative, having reference to the will of 
the king). But who is now the subject to TAX? Not the 
rescued one (Hitzig), for after the foregoing designations (vers. 
11 sq.) we cannot expect to find “the gold of Sheba” (gold 
from Jeman or Athiopia) in his possession. Therefore it is 
the king, and in fact Solomon, of whom the disposal of the gold 
of Sheba (Saba) is characteristic. The king’s thought and 
endeavour are directed to this, that the poor man who has 
almost fallen a victim shall live or revive, and not only will he 
maintain his cause, he will also bestow gifts upon him eee leie 
liberal hand, and he (the poor one who has been rescyed and 
endowed from the riches of the king) shall pra 
for him (the king) and bless him at all times, 
is he who is restored to life and endowed with gifts, and who 
intercedes and blesses; the king, liowever, is the beneficent 
giver. Itis left for the reader to supply the right subjects ‘ 
thought to the separate verbs. That clearly marked pre ae 
which we require in rhetorical recital is alien to the Oriental 


hg unceasingly 
The poor one 
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style (vid. my Geschichte der jtidischen Poesie,S.189). Maurer 
and Hofmann also give the same interpretation as we have done. 

Vers. 16,17. Here, where the futures again stand at the 
head of the clauses, they are also again to be understood as 
optatives. As the blessing of such a dominion after God’s 
heart, not merely fertility but extraordinary fruitfulness: may 
be confidently desired for the land. D5 (dz. Xey.), rendered by 
the Syriac version sugo, abundance, is correctly derived by the 
Jewish lexicographers from DD3 = 7t’5 (in the law relating to 


leprosy), Mishnic 708, Aramaic D5, Arabic Li, but also ins 


73? 


(vid. Job, ii. 275), to extend, expandere; so that it signifies 
an abundance that occupies. a broad space. WN713, nnto the 
summit, as in xxxvi. 6, xix. 5. The idea thus obteined | is the 
same as when eter (Weissagung und Hrfiillung, i. 180 f.) 
takes 1D8 (from DD2— D5) in the signification of a boundary 
ine: “close upon the summit of the mountain shall the last 
corn stand,” with reference to the terrace-like structure of 
the heights. 75 does not refer back to pox2 (Hitzig, who 
misleads one by referring to Joel ii. 3), but to 72: may the 
corn stand so high and thick that the fields, being moved 
by the wind, shall shake, 7.e wave up and down, like the 
lofty thick forest of Lebanon. The LXX., which renders 
tirepapOncerat, takes wy for wx, as Ewald does: may its 
fruit rise to a summit, ze. rise high, like Lebanon. But a 
verb Y82 is unknown; and how bombastic is this figure in 
comparison with that grand, but beantiful figure, which we 
would not willingly exchange even for the conjecture 1" 
(may it be rich)! The other wish refers to a rapid, joyful in- 
crease of the population: may men blossom out of this city and 
out of that city as the herb of the earth (cf. Job v. 25, where 
J NYN¥ also accords in sound with %8"3}), 7.e. fresh, beautiful, 
and abundant as it. Israel actually became under Solomon’s 
sceptre as numerous “as the sand by the sea” (1 Kings iv. 
20), but increase of population is also a settled feature in the 
picture of the Messianic time (cx. 3, Isa. ix. 2, xlix. 20, Zech. 
ii. 8 [4]; ef. Sir. xliv. 21). If, however, under the just and 
benign rule of the king, both land and people are thus blessed, 
eternal duration may be desired for his name. May this name, 
is the wish of the poet, ever send forth new shoots ('} Chethi), 
VOL. IL 20 
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or receive new shoots ({i3 Keri, from Miph. #23), as long as the 
sun turns its face towards us, inasmuch as the happy aud 
blessed results of the dominion of the king ever afford new 
occasion for glorifying his name. May they bless themselves 
in him, may all nations call him blessed, and that, as 12 3273n"* 
caipliee, so blessed that his ebandanes of blessing appears to 
them to be the highest that they can desire for themselves. 
To et benedicant sili in eo we have to supply in thought the 
most universal, as yet undefined subject, which is then more 
exactly defined as omnes gentes with a second synonymous 
predicate. The accentuation (Athnach, Mugrash, Silluk) is 
blameless, 

Vers. 18,19. Closing Beracha of the Second Book of the 
Psalter. It is more fnll-toned than that of the First Book, 
and God is intentionally here called Jahve Elohim the God of 
Israel becanse tle Second Book contains none but Hlohim- 
Psalms, and not, as there, Jahve the God of Israel. ‘ Who 
alone doetli wonders” is a customary praise of God, Ixxxvi. 10, 
exxxvi. 4, cf. Job ix. 8. iW2> OY is a favourite word in the 
language of divine worship in the period after the Exile (Neh. 
1% 5); ; it is equivalent to the imide 333 DY in the liturgical 
Beracha, God's glorious name, the name that bears the i lpress 
of His glory. The closing words: and let the whole earth be 
full, etc., are taken from Num. xiv. 21. Here, as there, the 
construction of the active with a double accusative of that 
which fills and that which is to be filled is retained in connec- 
tion with the passive; for 57133 is also accusative: let be filled 
with His glory the whole earth (let one make it full of it). The 
D8 coupled by means of Waw is, in the Old Testament, exclu- 
sively peculiar to these doxologies of the Psalter. 

Ver. 20. Superscription of the primary collection. The 
origin of this snperscription caunot be the same as that of the 
doxology, which is only inserted between it and the Psalm, 
because it was intended to be read with the Psalm at the read- 
ing in ie course of the service (Symbol, p. 19). ‘32 = PD, 


like a9 in xxxvi. 13, 303, Ixxx. 11, all being Pual earn as is 


* Pronounce wejithbarchu, because the tone rests on the first letter of 


the root; whereas in ver. 15 it is jebar*chenhu with Chatcph. vid. the rule 
in the Luther. Zeitschrift, 1863, 8. 412. 
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manifest in the accented uléima. <A parallel with this verse is 
the superscription “are ended the words of Job” in Job xxxi. 
40, which separates the controversial speeches and Job’s mono- 
logue from the speeches of God. No one taking a survey of 
the whole Psalter, with the many Psalms of David that follow 
beyond Ps. Ixxii., conld possibly have placed this key-stone 
here. If, however, it is more ancient than the doxological 
division into five books, it is a significant indication in relation 
to the history of the rise of the collection. It proves thiat 
the collection of the whole as it now lies before us was at 
ieast preceded by one smaller collection, of which we may say 
that it extended to Ps. Ixxii., without thereby meaning to main- 
tain that it contained all the Psalms up to that one, since several 
of them may have been inserted into it when the redaction of 
the whole took place. But itis possible for it to have contained 
Ps. Ixxii., since at the earliest it was only compiled in the time 
of Solomon. The fact that the superscription following directly 
upon a Psalm of Solomon is thus worded, is based on the same 
ground as the fact that the whole Psalter is quoted in the New 
Testament as Davidic. David is the. father of the ‘7 YW, 2 
Chron. xxix. 27, and hence all Psalms may be called Davidic, 
just as all nwa may be called Salomonic, without meaning 
thereby that they are all composed by David himself, 


THIRD BOOK OF THE PSALTER 
Ps. LX XUI-LXXXIX. 


PSALM LXXIIL 
TEMPTATION TO APOSTASY OVERCOME. 
1 VERILY good to Israel is Elohim, 


To those who are of a clean heart. 
2 But as for me—my feet had almost tottered, 
My steps had well-nigh slipped. 


3 For J was incensed at the boastful, 
When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
4 For they suffer no pangs, 
Healthy and fat is their bellv. 
5 In the trouble of men they are not, 
And not as other men are they plagued. 
6 Therefore pride encircleth their neck, 
Violence covereth them round about as a garment. 


7 Their eyes stand out with fat, 
The imaginations of the heart appear outwardly. 
8 They mock and speak oppression in wickedness, 
They speak from on high. 
9 They set their mouth in the heavens, 
And their tongue stalketh along upon the earth. 
10 Therefore their people turn hither, 
And water in abundance is swallowed down by them. 
308 
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11 And they say: “ How should God know, 
And knowledge dwell in the Most High ?} 
12 Behold those are godless, 
And always reckless have they attained to great power! 
13 Only in vain have I cleansed iny heart, 
And waslied my hands in innocence, 
14 And yet was plagued all the day long, 


And my chastisement was present every morning.” — 


15 Had I thought: I will speak thus, 
Behold, I should have dealt faithlessly with the generation 
of Thy children. 
16 Yet when I mused in order to solve the riddle, 
It was too difficult in mine eyes— 
17 Until I went into the sanctuary of God, 
Until I gave good heed unto their end: 
18 Surely in slippery places dost Thou set them, 
Thou castest them down to ruins. 


19 How are they become a desolation as in a moment, 
Brought to an end, gone by reason of terrors ! 
20 As a dream, as soon as one awaketh, 
O Lord, being aroused, Thou dost get rid of their image. 
21 If my heart should grow bitter, 
And I should be pricked in my reins: 
22 Then I should be a stupid one and without understanding, 
A behéméth should I be in comparison with Thee. 


23 But I remain continually with Thee, 
Thou hast taken hold of my right hand. 
24 According to Thy counsel wilt Thou lead me, 
And afterward receive me to honour. 
25 Whom have [I in the heavens? 
And if Thou art mine, the earth doth not delight me! 
26 My flesh and my heart may fail— 
The refuge of my heart and my portion is Elohim for 
ever. 


27 For, lo, those who are estranged from Thee shall perish, 
Thou destroyest all those who wantonly forsake Thee. 
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28 But as for me—to be united to Elohim is my happiness, 
I make in the Lord, Jahve, my refuge, 
That I may declare all Thy works. 


After the one Asaph Psalm of the Second Book, Ps. l., 
follow eleven more of them from Ps, Ixxiii. to ]xxxill. They 
are all Elolrimic, whereas the Korah Psalms divide into an 
Elohimic and a Jehovic group. Ps. Ixxxiv. forms the transi- 
tion from the one to the other. The Elohim-Psalms extend 
from Ps. xlii.-Ixxxiv., and are fenced in on both sides by Jahve- 
Psalms. 

In contents Ps. Ixxiii. is the counterpart or pendant of Ps. 1. 
As in that Psalm the semblance of a sanctity based upon works 
is traced back to its nothingness, so here the seeming good 
fortune of the ungodly, by which the poet felt himself tempted 
to fall away, not into heathenism (Hitzig), but into that free- 
thinking which in the heathen world does not less cast off the 
Serotdarpovia than it does the belief in Jahve within the pale 
of Israel. Nowhere does there come to light in the national 
history any background that should contradict the FDN?, and the 
doubts respecting the moral order of the world are set at rest 
in exactly the same way as in Ps. xxxvil., xlix., and in the Book 
of Job. Theodicy, or the vindication of God’s ways, does not 
as yet rise from the indication of the retribution in this present 
time which the ungodly do not escape, to a future solution of 
all the contradictions of this present world; and the transcen- 
dent glory which infinitely outweighs the suffering of this 
present time, still remains outside the range of vision. The 
stedfast faith which, gladly renouncing everything, holds fast to 
God, and the pure love to which this possession is more than 
heaven and earth, is all the more worthy of admiration in con- 
nection with such defective knowledge. 

The strophe schema of the Pealin is predominantly octa- 
stichic: 4.8.8.8; 8.8.5. Its two halves are vers, 1-14, 
15-28. 


Vers. 1,2. 98, belonging to the favourite words of the 
faith that Bids dchanes to esau signifies originally “thus — 
not otherwise,” and therefore eaibines an affirmative and ree 
strictive, or, according to circumstances, even an adversative 
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signification (vid. on xxxix. 6). It may therefore be rendered : 
yea good, assuredly good, or: only good, nothing but good; 
both renderings are an assertion of a sure, infallible relation of 
things. God appears to be angry with the godly, but in reality 
He is kindly disposed towards them, though He send affliction 
after affliction upon them (Lam. iii. 25). The words 5s 
n’noN are not to be taken together, after Gal. vi. 16 (rév 
‘Iopayr tod Oeov); not, “only good is it with the Israel of 
EJohim,” but “only good to Israel is Elohim,” is the right 
apprehension of the truth or reality that is opposed to what 
seems to be the case. The Israel which in every relationsltip 
has a good and loving God is limited in ver. 16 to the pure in 
heart (xxiv. 4, Matt. v. 8). Israel in truth are not all those 
who are descended from Jacob, but those who have put away 
all impurity of disposition and all uncleanness of sin out of 
their heart, z.e. out of their innermost life, and by a constant 
striving after sanctification (ver. 13) maintain themselves in 
such purity. In relation to this, which is the real church of 
God, God is pure love, nothing but love. This it is that has 
been confirmed to the poet as he passed through the conflict of 
temptation, but it was through conflict, for he almost fell by 
reason of the semblance of the opposite. The Chethib ‘221 "03 
(cf. Num. xxiv. 4) or 62 (cf. 2 Sam. xv. 32) is erroneous. 
The narration of that which is past cannot begin with a par- 
ticipial clause like this, and 23, in such a sense (non multum 
abfuit quin, like P82, nihil abfuit quin), always has the perfect 
after it, e.g. xciv. 17, cxix. 87. Itis therefore to be read *D2 
(according to the fuller form for 362, which is used not merely 
with great distinctives, as in xxxvi. 8, cxxil. 6, Num. xxiv. 6, 
bnt also with conjunctives out of pause, e.g. lvit. 2, cf. xxxvi. 9, 
Deut. xxxii. 37, Job xii. 6): my feet had almost inclined 
towards, had almost slipped backwards and towards the side. 
On the other hand the Chethib 122¥ is unassailable; the femi- 
nine singular is frequently found as predicate both of a plural 
subject that has preceded (xviii. 35, cf. Deut. xxi. 7, Job xvi. 
16) and also more especially of one that is placed after it, eg. 
xxxvii. 31, Job xiv. 19. The footsteps are said to be poured 
out when one “flies out or slips” and falls to the ground. 
Vers. 3-6. Now follows the occasion of the conflict of 
temptation: the good fortune of tnose who are estranged from 
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God. In accordance with the gloominess of the theme, the 
style is also gloomy, and piles up the dull-toned suffixes amo 
and emo (vid. Ixxvill. 66, Ixxx. 7, Ixxxiii. 12, 14); both are 
after the example set by David. &3? with Beth of the object 
on which the zeal or warmth of feeling is kindled (xxxvu. 1, 
Prov. iii. 31) here refers to the warmth of envious ill-feeling. 
Concerning Opin vid. v. 6 Ver. 38 tells under what circum- 
stances the envy was excited; cf. so far as the syntax is con- 
cerned, xlix. 6, Ixxvi. 11. In ver. 4 niasnn (from 2979 = 350 
from 237, cognate 389, whence 7$¥, pain, Arabic ‘asdbe, a snare, 
cf. 2an, @ois, and 2am, cyouviov), in the same sense as the Latin 
tormenta (from torquere), is intended of pains that produce 
convulsive contractions. But in order to give the meaning 
“they have no pangs (to suffer) till their death,” pnp (102) 
could not be omitted (that is, assuming also that 2 which is 
sometimes used for 7Y, vid. lix. 14, could in such an exclusive 
sense signify the terminus ad quem). Also “there are no pangs 
for their death, i.e. that bring death to them,” ought to be 
expressed by myo one. The clause as it stands affirms that 
their dying has no pangs, i.e. it 1s a painless death; but not 
merely does this assertion not harmonize with vers. 18 sq., but 
it is also introduced too early here, since the poet cannot surely 
begin the description of the good fortune of the ungodly with 
the painlessness of their death, and then for the first time come 
to speak of their healthy condition. We may therefore read, 
with Ewald, Hitzig, Bottcher, and Olshansen ; 


{od Mayan px 13 

Dax NIA On 
a.€. they have (suffer) no pangs, vigorous (OF like oh, Job xxi. 
23, DON, Prov.i. 12) and well-nourished ts their belly ; by which 
means the dificult pnine is got rid of, and the gloomy picture 
is enriched by another form ending with mo. 3x, here in a 


SP Ss 
derisive sense, signifies the body, like the Arabic (j\\, Jt (from 
cit, coaluit, cohasit, to condense inwardly, to gain consistency).* 

* Hitzig calls to mind ovaos, ‘corporeal;” but this word is Ionic and 


equivalent to ores, solidus, the ground-word of which is the Sanscrit sarvus, 
whole, complete. 
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The observation of ver. 4a is pursued further in ver. 5: whilst 
one would have thought that the godly formed an exception to 
tlle common wretchedness of mankind, it is just the wicked 
who are exempt from all tronble and calamity. It is also here 
to be written 12.8, as in lix. 14, not i's. Therefore is 
haughtiness their neck-chain, and brutishness their mantle. P2Y 
is a denominative from PJ¥ = adyyv: to hang round the neck ; 
the neck is the seat of pride (avyetv) : haughtiness hangs around 
ther neck (like P2, a neck-ornament). Accordingly in ver. 65 
Dion is the subject, although the interpunction construes it 
differently, viz. “they wrap round as a garment the injustice 
belonging to them,” in order, that is, to avoid the construction 
of Roy (vid. Ixv. 14) with ip?; but active verbs can take a 
dative of the object (e.g. , nS, ° is, ? ND1) in the sense: to 
be or to grant to any one that which the primary notion of the 
verb asserts. It may therefore be rendered: they put on the 
garment of violence (DDN N'Y Jike OP) "733, Isa. lix. 17), or 
even by avoiding every enallage numeri: violence covers thent 
as a garment; so that N'Y is an apposition which is put forth 
In advance. 

Vers. 7-10. The reading iDtY, 9 ddixla adrav LXX. (cf. 
in Zech. v. 6 the oxy, which is rendered by the LXX. in 
exactly the same way), in favour of which Hitzig, Bottcher, 
and Olshausen decide, ‘their iniquity presses forth out of a fat 
heart, out of a fat inward part,” is favoured by xvii. 10, where 
2°n obtains just this signification by combination with 720, 
which it would obtain here as being the place whence sin issues; 
cf. é&épyerOar ex THs Kapdias, Matt. xv. 18 sq.; and the parallel- 
ism decides its superiority. Nevertheless tlie traditional read- 
ing also gives a suitable sense; not (since fat tends to make 
the eyes appear to be deeper in) “their eyes come forward pra 
adipe,” but “they stare forth ex adipe, out of the fat of their 
bloated visage,” apm being equivalent to D728 ann, Job xv. 
27. This is a feature of character faithfully drawn after 
nature. Further, just as in general 76 wepiccevya Tis Kapdias 
wells over in the gestures and language (Matt. xi. 34), so is 
it also with their “views or images of the heart” (from 73, 
like "3%, the cock with its gift of divination as speculator): the 
illusions of their unbounded self-confidence come forth out- 
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wardly, they overflow after the manner of a river,* viz., as ver. 
8 says, in words that are proud beyond measure (Jer. v. 28). 
Luther: “they destroy everything” (synon. they make it as or 
into rottenness, from P22). But P20 is here equivalent to the 
Aramaic P%) (ywxao0as): they mock and openly speak 172 
(with @ in connection with Munach transformed from Dechi), 
with evil disposition (cf. Ex. xxxii. 12), oppression ; 7.e. they 
openly express their resolve which aims at oppression. ‘Their 
fellow-man is the sport of their caprice; they speak or dictate 
pin, down from an eminence, upon which they imagine them- 
selves to be raised high above others. Even in the heavens 
above do they set (WAY as in xlix. 15 instead of 3nY,—there, in 
accordance with tradition, Afdel; here at the commencement of 
the verse Afiira) their mouth; even these do not remain un- 
touched by their scandalous language (cf. Jude ver. 16); the 
Most High and Holy One, too, is blasphemed by them, and 
their tongue runs officiously and imperiously through the earth 
below, everywhere disparaging that which exists and giving new 
laws. OOH, asin Ex. ix. 23, a Kal sounding much Ike Hithpa., 
in the signification grassari. In ver. 10 the Chethib 2" 
(therefore he, this class of man, turns a people subject to him 
hither, ze. to himself) is to be rejected, because Don is not 
appropriate to it. iYis the subject, and the suffix refers not 
to God (Stier), whose name has not been previously mentioned, 
but to the kind of men hitherto described: what is meant is 
the people which, in order that it may turn itself hither (a1, 
not: to turn back, but to turn one’s self towards, as e.g. in Jer. 
xv. 19+), becomes his, 2.e. this class’s people (cf. for this sense of 


* On the other hand, Redslob (Deutsch. Morgenlind. Zeitschr. 1860, S. 
675) interprets it thus: they run over the fencings of the heart, from Ady in 
the signification to put or stick through, to stick into (énfigere), by comparing 
“25 nivp, Jer. iv. 19, and epxog édcvrw». He regards m'aivy and mosaic as 
one word, just as the Italian ricamare (to stitch) aud pp is one word. 
Certainly the root 47, we) is J), has the primary notion of piercing (ef. 
“3}), aud also the notion of purity, which it obtains, proceeds from the idea 
of the brilliance which pierces into the eye; but the primary notion of Diy 
is that of cutting through (whence poy, like mond, a knife, from abn, 
Judg. v. 26). 


+ In general ayy does not necessarily signify to turn back, but, like the 
Arabic ‘dda, Persic gash‘en, to enter into a new (active or passive) state. 
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the suffix as describing tlie issue or event, xviii. 24, xlix. 6, 
Ixv. 12). They gain adherents (xlix. 14) from those who leave 
the fear of God and turn to them; and X20 °9, water of fulness, 
ie. of full measure (cf. Ixxiv. 15, streams of duration = that 
do not dry up), which is here an emblem of their corrupt 
principles (cf. Job xv. 16), is quaffed or sucked in (7%, root 


7, whence first of all /¥”, os to suck) by these befooled 


ones (129, adtols = dn’ adrdv). This is what is meant to he 
further said, and not that this band of servile followers is in 
fulness absorbed by them (Sachs). Around the prond free- 
thinkers there gathers a rabble submissive to them, which 
eagerly drinks in everything that proceeds from them as though 
it were the true water of life. Even in David’s time (x. 4, 
xiv. 1, xxxvi. 2) there were already sucli stout spirits (Isa. xlvi. 
12) with a serviim imitatorum pecus. A still far more favour- 
able soil for these 0°Y? was the worldly age of Solomon. 

Vers. 11-14. The persons speaking are now those apos- 
tates who, deluded by the good fortune and free-thinking of 
the ungodly, give themselves up to them as slaves. Concerning 
the modal sense of YT, guomodo sciverit, vid. xi. 3, cf. Job xxii. 
13. With ™ the doubting question is continued. Béttcher 
renders thus: nevertheless knowledge is in the Most High (a 
circumstantial clause like Prov. i. 28, Mal. 1.14, Judg. vi. 13); 
but first of all they deny God’s actual knowledge, and then His 
attributive omniscience. It is not to be interpreted: behold, 
such are (according to their moral nature) the ungodly (TBS, 
tales, like Mt, xlviii. 15, Deut. v. 26, cf. 7150, Isa. lvi. 11); nor, 
as is more in accordance with the parallel member ver. 120 and 
the drift of the Psalm: behold, thus it befalleth the ungodly 
(such are they according to their lot, as in Job xvii. 21, cf. 
Isa. xx. 6); but, what forms a better connection as a statement 
of the ground of the scepticism in ver. 11, either, in harmony 
with the accentuation: behold, the ungodly, etc., or, since it is 
not myn: behold, these are ungodly, and, ever reckless (Jer. 
xii. 1), they have acquired great power. With the bitter 737, 
as Stier correctly observes, they bring forward the obvious 
proof to the contrary. How can God be said to be the omni- 
scient Ruler of the world ?—the ungodly in their carnal security 
become very powerful and mighty, but piety, very far from 
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being rewarded, is joined with nothing bnt misfortune. My 
striving after sanctity (cf. Prov. xx. 9), my abstinence from all 
moral pollution (cf. Prov. xxvi. 6), says he who has been led 
astray, has been absolutely (38 asin 1 Sam. xxv. 21) in vain; 
I was notwithstanding (Ew. § 345, a) incessantly tormented 
(cf. ver. 5), and with every morning’s dawn (np, as incl. 8, 
Gk: Op 3? j in Job vii. 18) my eliastitive suffering was renewed. 
We may now supply the conclusion in thought in accordance 
with ver. 10: Therefore have I joined melt to those who 
never concern themselves about God and at the same tiie get 
on better. 

Vers. 15-18. ‘To snch, doubt-is become the transition to 
apostasy. ‘he poet has resolved the riddle of such an unequal 
distribution of the fortunes of men in a totally different way. 
Instead of 123 in ver. 15, to read Oni0D (Béttcher), or better, 
by taking up the following mn, which even Saadia allows him- 


self to do, contrary to the accents (\» rc), 739 ios (Ewald), 


is unnecessary, since prepositions are sometimes used elliptically 
(°y3, Isa. lix. 18), or even without anything further (Hos. vii, 
16, xi. 7) as adverbs, which must therefore be regarded as 
possible also in the case of 193 (Aramaic, Arabic 823, ARthiopic 
kem). The poet means to say, If I had made up my mind to 
the same course of reasoning, T should have faithlessly forsaken 
the fellowship of the children of God, and should consequently 
also have forfeited their blessings. ‘The subjunctive significa- 
tion of the perfects in the hypothetical protasis and apodosis, 
ver. 15 (cf. Jer. xxill, 22), follows solely from the context; 
futures instead of perfects would signify st dicerem . . . per- 
fide agerem. ‘723 17 is the totality of those, in whom the 
filial relationship in which God has placed Israel in relation to 
Himself is become an inward or spiritual reality, the true Israel, 
ver. 1, the “righteons generation,” xiv. 5. It is an appellative, 
as in Deut. xiv. 1, Hos. ii, 1. For on the point of the viodecia 
the New Testament differs from the Old Testament in this 
way, viz. that in the Old Testament it is always only as a 
people that Israel is called }2, or as a whole O22, but that the 
individual, and that in his direct relationship to God, dared not 
as yet call himself “child of God.” The individual character 
is not as yet freed from its absorption in the species, it is not 
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as yet independent; it is the time of the minor’s wymidrns, and 
the adoption is as yet only effected nationally, salvation is as 
yet within the limits of the nationality, its common human 
form has not as yet appeared. The verb 732 with 3 signifies to 
deal faithlessly with any one, and more especially (whether 
God, a friend, or a spouse) faithlessly to forsake hira; here, in 
tls sense of malicious desertion, it contents itself with the simple 
accusative. 

On the one side, by joining in the speech of the free- 
thinkers he would have placed himself outside the circle of the 
children of God, of the truly pious; on the otlier side, how- 
ever, when by meditation he sought to penetrate it (ny), the 
doubt-provoking phenomenon (nw) still continued to be to him 
DIY, trouble, ze. something that troubled him without any 
result, an unsolvable riddle (cf. Eccles. viii. 17). Whether we 
read Nin or 8, the sense remains the same; the Ker? xin pre- 
fers, as in Job xxxi. 11, the attractional gender. Neither here 
nor in Job xxx. 26 and elsewhere is it to be supposed that TAWNN) 
is equivalent to 72WNs) (Ewald, Hupfeld). The cohortative form 
of the future here, as frequently (Ges. § 128, 1), with or without 
a conditional particle (cxxxix. 8, 2: Sam. xxii. 38, Job xvi. 6, 
xi. 17, xix. 18, xxx. 26), forms a hypothetical protasis: and 
(yet) when I meditated; Symmachus (according to Montfaucon), 
et édoyifounv. As Vailiinger aptly observes, “thinking alone 
will give neither the right light nor true happiness.” Both are 
found only in faith. The poet at last struck upon the way of 
faith, and there he found light and peace. The future after 
1y frequently has the signification of the imperfect subjunctive, 
Job xxxii. 11, Eccles. ii. 3, cf. Prov. xu. 19 (donee nutem = only 
a moment); also in an historical connection like Josh. x. 13, 
2 Chron. xxix. 84, it is conceived of as subjunctive (donec 
ulcisceretur, se sanctificarent), sometimes, however, as indicative, 
as in Ex. xv. 16 (donee transibat) and in our passage, where 7 
introduces the objective goal at which the riddle found its 
solution: until I went into the sanctuary of God, (purposely) 
attended to (? as in the primary passage Deut. xxxil. 29, cf. 
Job xiv. 21) their life’s end. The cohortative is used here 
exactly as in 73°28), but with the collateral notion of that which 
is intentional, which here fully accords with the connection. 
He went into God’s dread sanctuary (plural as in Ixvili. 36, cf. 
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vp in the Psalms of Asaph, Ixvii. 7, Ixxviii. 69); here he 
prayed for light in the darkness of his conflict, here were his 
eyes opened to the holy plans and ways of God (Ixxvii. 14), 
here the sight of the sad end of the evil-doers was presented to 
him. By “God’s sanctuaries” Ewald and Hitzig understand 
His secrets; but this meaning is withont support in the usage 
of the language. And is it not a thonght perfectly m harmony 
with the context and with experience, that a light arose upon 
him when he withdrew from the bustle of the world into the 
quiet of God’s dwelling-place, and there devoutly gave his mind 
to the matter? 

The strophe closes with a summary confession of the ex- 
planation received there. MY is construed with Zamed inas- 
much as collocare is equivalent to locum assignare (vid. ver. 6)). 
God makes the evil-doers to stand on smooth, slippery places, 
where one may easily lose one’s footing (cf. xxxv. 6, Jer. xxiii. 
12). There, then, they also inevitably fall; God casts them 
down niswioe, into ruins, fragores = ruin, from Niv = NY, to 
be confused, desolate, torumble. The word only has the appear- 
ance of being from 82: ensnarings, sudden attacks (Hitzig), 
which is still more ill suited to Ixxiv. 3 than to this passage ; 
desolation and ruin can be said even of persons, as 010, xxviii. 
5, Navn, Isa. viii. 15, 72, Jer. li. 21-23. The poet knows no 
other theodicy but this, nor was any other known generally in 
the pre-exilic literature of Israel (vid. Ps. xxxvii., xxxix., Jer. 
ch. xu., and the Book of Job). The later prophecy and the 
Chokma were much in advance of this, inasmuch as they point 
to a last universal judgment (vid. more particularly Mal. iii. 
13 sqq.), but not one that breaks off this present state; the 
present state and the future state, time and eternity, are even 
there not as yet thoroughly separated. 

Vers. 19-22. The poet calms himself with the solution of 
the riddle that has come to him; and it would be beneath his 
dignity as a man to allow himself any further to be tempted by 
doubting thoughts. Placing himself upon the standpoint of 
the end, he sees how the ungodly come to terrible destruction 
in a moment: they come to an end (75D from Ap, not MDD), it is 
all over with them (728) in consequence of (}) as in Ixxvi. 16 
and unconnected as in xvi. 4, xxx. 4, 2 Sam. xxii. 14) frieht- 
ful occurrences (ninpa, a favourite word, especially in the Book 
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of Job), which clear them out of the way. It is with them as | 
with a dream, after (}!2 as in 1 Chron. viii. 8) one is awoke. 
One forgets the vision on account of its nothingness (Job xx. 
8). So the evil-doers who boast themselves petra oddijs 
gdavracias (Acts xxv. 23) are before God a Doy, phantom or 
unsubstantial shadow. When He, the sovereign Lord, shall 
awake, ¢.¢. aronse Himself to judgment after He has looked on 
with forbearance, then He will despise their shadowy image, 
will cast it contemptuously from Him. Luther renders, So 
machstu Herr jr Bilde in der Stad verschmecht (So dost Thou, 
Lord, make their image despised in the city). But neither has 
the Kal 7ta this double transitive signification, “to give over to 
contempt,” nor is the mention of the city in place here. In 
Hos. xi. 9 also 92 in the signification in urbem gives no right 
sense ; it signifies heat of anger or fury, as in Jer. xv. 8, heat of 
anguish, and Schréder maintains the former signification (vid. on 
Ps. cxxxix. 20), in fervore (ire), here also; but the poiuting VY3 
is against it. Therefore VY2 is to be regarded, with the Tar- 
gum, as syncopated from V'YN2 (cf. 2p, Jer, xxxix. 7, 2 Chron. 
exci 10; Dyna, Prov. xxiv. 17, and the like); not, however, 
to be explained, ‘when they awake,” viz. from the sleep of 
death (Targum*), or after Ixxviiil. 38, “when Thou awakest 
them,” viz. out of their sleep of security (De Wette, Kurtz), 
but after xxxv. 23, “when Thou awakest,”’ viz. to sit in judg- 
lent. 

Thus far we have the divine answer, which is reproduced 
by the poet after the manner of prayer. Hengstenberg now 
goes on by rendering it, “ for my heart was incensed ;” but we 
cannot take 72M according to the sequence of tenses as an 
imperfect, nor understand ‘3 as a particle expressing the rea- 
son. On the contrary, the poet, from the standpoint of the 
explanation he has received, speaks of a possible return (‘2 seq. 
fut. = édv) of his temptation, and condemns it beforehand : 
st exacerbaretur animus meus atque in renibus meis pungerer. 


* The Targum version is, “As the dream of a drunken man, who 
awakes out of his sleep, wilt Thou, O Lord, on the day of the great judg- 
ment, when they awake out of their graves, in wrath abandon their image 
to contempt.” The text of our editions is to be thus corrected according 
to Bechai (on Deut. xxxiii. 29) and Nachmani (in his treatise bya aye 
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yoann, to become sour, bitter, passionate ; awn, with the more 
exactly defining accusative ‘ni23, to be pricked, piqued, irri- 
tated. With 28) begins the apodosis: then should Ibe... 
I should have become (perfect as in ver. 15, according to Ges. 
§ 126, 5). Concerning YT N?, non sapere, vid. xiv. 4. iona can 
be taken as compar. decurtata for nV2N23; nevertheless, as ap- 
parently follows from Job xl. 15, the poet surely has the p-ehe- 
mou, the water-ox, i.e. the hippopotamus, in his mind, which 
being Hebraized is nin73,* and, as a plump colossus of flesh, 1s 
at once an emblem of colossal stupidity (Maurer, Hitzig). Tie 
meaning of the poet is, that he would not be a man in relation 
to God, over against God (8¥, as in Ixxviii. 37, Job ix. 2, ef. 


é ¢ 


«=<, in comparison with), if he should again give way to the 


same doubts, but would be like the most stupid animal, which 
stands before God incapable of such knowledge as He willingly 
imparts to earnestly inquiring man. 

Vers. 23-26. But he does not thus deeply degrade him- 
self: after God has once taken him by the right hand and 
rescued him from the danger of falling (ver. 2), be clings all 
the more firmly to Him, and will not suffer his perpetual fellow- 
ship with Him to be again broken through by such seizures 
which estrange him from God. Confidently does he yield up 
himself to the divine guidance, though he may not see through 
the mystery of the plan (78¥) of this guidance. He knows 
that afterwards (M8 with AZugrash: adverb as in Ixviii. 26), 
i.e. after this dark way of faith, God will 7)23 receive him, 7.e. 
take him to Himself and take him from all suffering (npe as 
in xlix. 16, and of Enoch, Gen. v. 24). The comparison of 
Zech, ii. 12 [8] is misleading; there 78 is rightly accented as 
a preposition: after glory hath He sent me forth (vid. Kéhler), 
and here as an adverb; for although the adverbial sense of nx 
would more readily lead one to look for the arrangement of the 
words 7133 ‘3nPpn ans), still “to receive after glory” (cf. the 
reverse Isa. |viil. 8) is an awkward thought. ‘32, which as an 


* The Egyptian p frequently passes over into the Hebrew b, and 
vice versd, as in the name Aperiu = DIY; p, however, is retained in 
mya = phar-aa, grand-house (ofxo¢ wéyes in Horapollo), the name of the 
Egyptian rulers, which begins with the sign of the plan of a house = Ds 
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adjective “ glorious” (Hofmann) is alien to the language, is 
either accusative of the goal (Hupfeld), or, which yields a form 
of expression that is more like the style of the Old Testament, 
accusative of the manner (Luther, “with honour’’). In “48 the 
poet comprehends in one summary view what he looks for at 
the goal of the present divine guidance, The future is dark to 
him, but lighted up by the one hope that the end of his earthly 
existence will be a glorious solution of the riddle. Here, as 
elsewhere, it is faith which breaks through not only the dark- 
ness of this present life, but also the night of Hades. At that 
time there was as yet no divine utterance concerning any 
heavenly triumph of the church, militant in the present world, 
but to faith the Jahve-Name had already a transparent depth 
which penetrated beyond Hades into an eternal life. ‘The 
heaven of blessedness and glory also is nothing without God; 
but he who can in love call God his, possesses heaven upon 
earth, and he who cannot in love call God his, would possess 
not heaven, but hell, in the midst of heaven. In this sense the 
poet says in ver. 25: whom have I in heaven? ie. who there 
without Thee would be the object of my desire, the stilling of 
my longing? without Thee heaven with all its glory is a vast 
waste and void, which makes me indifferent to everything, and 
with Thee, i.e. possessing Thee, I have no delight in the earth, 
because to call Thee mine infinitely surpasses every possession 
and every desire of earth. If we take / 283 still more exactly 
as parallel to D’2Wa, without making it dependent upon ‘A¥SN: 
and possessing Thee I have no desire upon the earth, then the 
sense remains essentially the same; but if we allow y x2 to be 
governed by ‘nybn in accordance with the general usage of the 
language, we arrive at this meaning by the most natural way. 
Heaven and earth, together with angels and men, afford him no 
satisfaction—his only friend, his sole desire and love, is God. 
The love for God which David expresses in xvi. 2 in the brief 
utterance, “ Thou art my Lord, Thou art my highest good,” is 
here expanded with incomparable mystical profoundness and 
beauty. Luther’s version shows his master-hand. The church 
follows it in its “ Herzlich lieb hab’ ich dich” when it sings— 


‘The whole wide world delights me not, 
For heaven and earth, Lord, care I not, 
If I may hut have Thee ;” 
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and following it, goes on in perfect harmony with the text of 
our Psalm— 


‘Yea, though my heart be like to break, 
Thou art my trust that nought can shake ;” * 


or with Paul Gerhard, [in his Passion-hymn “Zin Lammletn 
. . 93 
geht und trdgt die Schuld der Welt und threr Kinder, ] 
“‘Vicht of my heart, that shalt Thou be; 


And when my heart in pieces breaks, 
Thou shalt my heart remain.” 


For the hypothetical perfect nea expresses something in spite of 
which he upon whom it may come calls God his God: licet defe- 
certt. Though his outward and inward man perish, nevertheless 
God remains ever the rock of his heart as the firm ground upon 
which he, with his ego, remains standing when everything else 
totters; He remains his portion, z.e. the possession that cannot 
be taken from him, if he loses all, even nis spirit-life pertaining 
to the body,—and God remains to him this portion aripd, he 
survives with the life which he has in God the death of the old 
life. The poet supposes an extreme case,—one, that is, it 1s true, 
impossible, but yet conceivable,—that his outward and inward 
being should sink away; even then with the merus actus of his 
ego he will continue to cling to God. In the midst of the 
natural life of perishableness and of sin, a new, individual life 
which is resigned to God has begun within him, and in this 
he has the pledge that he cannot perish, so truly as God, with 
whom it is closely united, cannot perish. It is just this that is 
also the nerve of the proof of the resurrection of the dead which 
Jesus advances in opposition to the Sadducees (Matt. xxii. 32), 

Vers. 27, 28. The poet here once more gives expression 
to the great opposites into which good fortune and misfortune 
are seemingly, but ouly seemingly, divided in a manner so con- 
tradictory to the diviue justice. The central point of the con- 
firmation that is introduced with ‘3 lies in ver. 28, Thy far 
removing ones” was to be expressed with PM, which is distinct 
from PIT, thas j2 instead of NOAY or “NY after it. Those 
who remove themselves far from the primary fountain of life 
fall a prey to ruin; those who faithlessly abandon God, and 


* (Miss Winkworth’s translation. ] 
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choose the world with its idols rather than His love, fall a prey 
to destruction. Not so the poet; the nearness of God, ie. a 
state of union with God, is good to him, i.e. (cf. cxix. 71 sq.) 
he regards as his good fortune. 27? is nom. act. after thie 


tue 


form 7), 4g3,, obedience, and 783, a watch, cxli. 3, and of 


essentially the same signification with kurba (527p), the Arabic 
designation of the unio mystica; cf. Jas. iv. 8, éyyicate TO 
Oee nal éyytet duiv. Just as ondN nap stands in antithesis 
to TPM, so 21D *? stands in antithesis to M2’ and mnpyn. To 
the former their alienation from God brings destruction; he 
finds in fellowship with God that which is good to him for the 
present time and for the future. Putting his confidence (°DN0, 
not *OM'>) in Him, he will declare, and will one day be able to 
declare, all His NINN, i.e. the manifestations or achievements 
of His righteous, gracious, and wise government. The lan- 
guage of assertion is quickly changed into that of address. 
The Psalm closes with an upward look of grateful adoration to 
God beforehand, who leads His own people, ofttimes won- 
drously indeed, but always happily, viz. throngh suffering to 


glory. 
PSALM LXXIV. 


APYEAL TO GOD AGAINST RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION, IN 
WHICH THE TEMPLE IS VIOLATED. 


1 WHY, Elohim, hast Thou cast off for ever, 
Why doth Thine anger smoke against the flock of Thy 
pasture ? 
2 Remember Thy congregation which Thou hast purchased 
of old, 
Which Thou hast ransomed for the tribe of Thy possession— 
Of Mount Zion whereon Thou dwellest. 
8 Oh lift up Thy footsteps unto the perpetual ruins, 
Everything hath the enemy destroyed in the sanctuary. 


4 Thine adversaries roared in the midst of Thy place of 
assembly, 
They set up their signs as signs. 
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9 It looked as when one lifteth up on high 
Axes in the thicket of the wood : 
6 And now—at its carved work altogether 
With hatchet and mattocks they hewed right and left ; 
7 They have set on fire Thy Temple, 
To the earth they have defiled the dwelling-place of Thy 
nanie ; 
8 They said in their hearts: we will crush them altogether ; 
They have burnt up all the houses of God in the land. 


9 Our signs we see not. 
There is no longer any prophet, 
And among us there is no one who knoweth: until when ?— 
10 How long, Elohim, shall the oppressor blaspheme ? 
Shall the enemy scoff at Thy name for ever ? 
11 Why dost Thou draw back Thy hand and Thy right hand # 
Out of the midst of Thy bosom bring it forth, destroy !— 


12 And yet Elohim is my King from the days of old, 
Working deliverances in the midst of the earth. 
13 TxHov hast divided the sea by Thy power, 
Thou hast broken the heads of the dragons upon the waters. 
14 TxHovw hast broken in pieces the heads of leviathan, 
Thou gavest him as food toa people: to the creatures of 
the desert. 


15 Tov hast cleft fountains and brooks, 
Tot hast dried up never-failing rivers. 
16 Thine is the day, also Thine the night, 
Tou hast prepared the star of night and the sun. 
17 THov hast established all the borders of the earth, 
Summer and winter hast Tuou formed. 


18 Remember this: the enemy revileth Jalive, 
And a foolish people scoffeth at Thy name. 
19 Give not over to the wild beast the soul of Thy turtle-dove, 
Thy poor creatures forget not for ever. 
20 Look upon the covenant, 
For the corners of the land are full of the habitations of 
violence. 
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21 Let not the disheartened turn back ashamed, 
Let the afflicted and the needy praise Thy name. 
22 Arise, Elohim, fight out Thy cause, 
Remember Thy reproach from the foolish continually ! 
23 Forget not the cry of Thine adversaries, 
The tumult of those who rise up against Thee which ascend- 
eth ever !! 


The nt Ixxni. is here followed by a Mashkil (vid. xxxii. 1) 
which, in common with the former, has the prominent, rare 
word nisin (Ixxiv. 3, Ixxii. 18), but also the old Asaphic im- 
press. We here meet with the favourite Asaphic contemplation 
of Israel as a flock, and the predilection of the Asaphic Psalms 
for retrospective references to Israel’s early history (Ixxiv. 
13-15). We also find the former of these two characteristic 
features in Ps. Ixxix., which reflects the same circumstances of 
the times. 

Moreover Jeremiah stands in the same relationship to both 
Psalms. In Jer. x. 25, Ps. Ixxix. 6 sq. is repeated almost word 
for word. And one is reminded of Ps. Ixxiv. by Lam. ii. 2 
(cf. Ixxiv. 7), 1. 7 (cf. Ixxiv. 4), and other passages. The 
lament “ there is no prophet any more” (Ixxiv. 9) sounds very 
much like Lam. ii. 9. In connection with Jeremiah’s repro- 
ductive manner, and his habit of allowing himself to be 
prompted to new thoughts by the original passages by means 
of the association of ideas (cf. “ytd oh, Lam. ii. 7, with 
WWip 3p of the Psalm), it is natural to assign the priority 
in age to the two Asaphic national lamentation Psalms. 

But the substance of both Psalms, which apparently brings 
us down not merely into the Chaldean, but even into the 
Maccabeean age, rises up in opposition to it. After his return 
from the second Egyptian expedition (170 B.c.) Antiochus 
Epiphanes chastised Jerusalem, which had been led into revolt 
by Jason, in the most cruel manner, entered the Temple accom- 
panied by the court high priest Menalaus, aud carried away 
the most costly vessels, and even the gold of the walls and 
doors, with him. Myriads of the Jews were at that time mas- 
sacred or sold as slaves. Then during the fourth Eeyptian 
expedition (168) of Antiochus, when a party favourably dis- 
posed towards the Ptolemies again arose in Jerusalem, he sent 
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Apollonius to punish the offenders (167), and his troops laid 
the city waste with fire and sword, destroyed houses and walls, 
burnt down several of the Temple-gates and razed many of its 
apartments. Also on this occasion thousands were slain and 
led away captive. Then began the attempt of Antiochus to 
Hellenize the Jewish nation. An aged Athenian was entrusted 
with the carrying out of this measure. Force was used to 
compel the Jews to accept the heathen religion, and in fact to 
serve Olympian Zeus (Jupiter): on the 15th of Chislev a 
smaller altar was erected upon the altar of burnt-offering in 
the Temple, and on the 25th of Chislev the first sacrifice was 
offered to Olympian Zeus in the Temple of Jahve, now dedi- 
cated to him. Such was the position of affairs when a band of 
faithful confessors rallied around the Asmonzan (Hasmonean) 
priest Mattathias. 

How strikingly does much in both Psalms, more particu- 
larly in Ps. Ixxiv., harmonize with this position of affairs! At 
that time it was felt more painfully than ever that prophecy 
had become dumb, 1 Macc. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41. The con- 
fessors and martyrs who bravely declared themselves were 
called, as in Ps. Ixxix. 2, apn, “Aovdator. At that time “ they 
saw, as 1 Macc. iv. 38 says, “the sanctuary desolate, and the 
altar profaned, and the gates burnt up, and shrubs growing in 
the courts as in a forest, or as in one of the mountains, yea, and 
the priests’ chambers pulled down.” ‘The doors of the Temple- 
gates were burned to ashes (cf. 2 Macc. viii. 33, i. 8). The 
religions MMs (Ixxiv. 4) of the heathen filled the place where 
Jahve was wont to reveal Himself. Upon the altar of the 
court stood the Bdéruypa épnuwoews; in the courts they had 
planted trees, and likewise the “signs” of heathendom; and 
the niawi> (waorogopia) lay in ruins. When later on, under 
Demetrius Soter (161), Alcimus (an apostate whom Antiochns 
had appointed high priest) and Bacchides advanced with 
promises of peace, but with an army at the same time, a band 
of scribes, the foremost of the "Aowdatos of Israel, went forth 
to meet them to intercede for their nation. Alcimus, however, 
seized sixty of them, slaughtered them in one day, and that, as 
it is added in 1 Macc. vii. 16 sq., “according to the word 
which he wrote: The flesh of Thy saints and their blood 
have they shed round about Jerusalem, ard there was none to 
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bury them.” The formula of citation cata Tov Aoyov bv (Tods 
Aovyous ods) éypare, and more particularly the éypayre,—which 
as being the aorist cannot have the Scripture (7 ypady), and, 
since the citation is a prayer to God, not God, but only the 
anonymous psalmist, as its subject (vid., however, the various 
readings in Grimm on this passage),—sounds as though the 
historian were himself conscious that he was quoting a portion 
of Scripture that had taken its rise among the calamities of 
that time. In fact, no age could be regarded as better war- 
ranted in incorporating some of its songs in the Psalter than 
the Maccabeean, the sixty-third week predicted by Daniel, the 
week of suffering bearing in itself the character of the time of 
the end, this strictly martyr age of the Old Covenant, to which 
the Book of Daniel awards a high typical significance in rela- 
tion to the history of redemption. 

But unbiassed as we are in the presence of the question 
whether there are Maccabeean Psalins, still there is, on the 
other hand, much, too, that is against the referring of the two 
Psalms to the Maccabean age. In Ps. Ixxix. there is nothing 
that militates against referring it to the Chaldzan age, and 
Ixxix. 11 (cf. cil. 21, Ixix. 34) is even favourable to this. And 
in Ps. Ixxiv., in which vers. 45, 8b, 95 are the most satisfac- 
torily explained from the Maccabzan age, there are, again, 
other parts which are better explained from the Chaldean. 
For what is said in ver. Ta, “ they have set Thy Temple on fire,” 
applies just as unconditionally as it runs to the Chaldzans, but 
not to the Syrians. And the cry of prayer, Ixxiv. 3, “ lift up 
Thy footsteps to the eternal ruins,” appears to assume a laying 
waste that has taken place within the last few years at least, 
such as the Maccabean age cannot exhibit, although at the 
exaltation of the Maccabees Jerusalem was doixntos ws épnjtos 
(1 Mace. iii. 45). Hitzig, it is true, renders: raise Thy foot- 
steps for sudden attacks without end; but both the passages in 
which niswP occurs mutually secure to this word the significa- 
tion “desolations” (Targum, Symmachus, Jerome, and Saadia). 
If, however, the Chaldean catastrophe were meant, then the 
author of both Psalms, on the ground of Ezra ii. 41, Neh. vii. 
44 (cf. xi. 22), might be regarded as an Asaphite of the time 
of the Exile, although they might also be composed by any one 
in the Asaphic style. And as regards their relation to Jere- 
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miah, we oucht to be contented with the fact that Jeremiah, 
whose peculiarity as a writer is otherwise so thoroughly repro- 
ductive, is, notwithstanding, also reproduced by later writers, 
and in this instance by the psalmist. 

Nothing is more certain than that the physiognomy of these 
Psalms does not correspond to any national misfortune prior to 
the Chaldeean catastrophe. Vaihinger’s attempt to compre- 
hend them from the time of Athaliah’s reign of terror, is at 
issue with itself. In the history of Israel instances of the sack- 
ing of Jerusalem and of the Temple are not unknown even 
prior to the time of Zedekiah, as in the reign of Jehoram, but 
there is no instance of the city being reduced to ashes. Since 
even the profanation of the Temple by the Persian general] 
Bagoses (Josephus, Ant. xi. 7), to which Ewald formerly re- 
ferred this Psalm, was not accompanied by any injury of the 
building itself, much less its reduction to ashes, there remains 
only the choice between the laying waste of Jerusalem and of 
the Temple in the year 588 and inthe year 167. We have 
reserved to ourselves the liberty of acknowledging some inser- 
tions from the time of the Maccabees in the Psalter; supra, 
vol. i. pp. 11-14. Now since in both Psalms, apart from the 
nyo minw, everything accords with the Maccabeean age, whilst 
when we refer them to the Chaldean period the scientific con- 
science is oppressed by many difficulties (more especially in 
connection with Ixxiv. 4, 8, 9, Ixxix. 2, 3), we yield to the force 
of the impression and base both Psalms upon the situation of 
the Jewish nation under Antiochus and Demetrius. ‘Their 
contents coincide with the prayer of Judas Maccabeeus in 2 
Mace. viii. 1-4. 


Vers. 1-3. The poet begins with the earnest prayer that 
God would again have compassion upon His church, upon 
which His judgment of anger has fallen, and would again set 
up the ruins of Zion. Why for ever (ver. 10, Ixxix. 5, Ixxxix. 
47, cf, xiil. 2)? is equivalent to, why so continually and, as it 
seems, without end? The preterite denotes the act of casting 
off, the future, ver. 16, the lasting condition of this casting off. 
m5, when the initial of the following word is a cuttural, and 
particularly if it has a merely half-vowel (although in other 
instances also, Gen. xii. 19, xxvil. 45, Cant. i. 7), is deprived 
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of its Dugesh and accented on the ultima, in order (as Mose ha- 
Nakdan expressly observes) to guard against the swallowing up 
of the ah; cf. on x. 1. Concerning the smoking of anger, vid. 
xviii. 9. The characteristically Asaphic expression IN'Y1D jN¥ 
is not less Jeremianic, Jer. xxiii. 1. In ver. 2 God is reminded 
of what He has once done for the congregation of His people. 
DP, as in xliv. 2, points back into the Mosaic time of old, to the 
redemption out of Egypt, which is represented in mp (Ex. xv. 
17) as a purchasing, and in 5x) (Ixxvii. 16, Ixxviii. 35, Ex. xv. 
13) as a ransoming (redempitio). non baw is a factitive 
object; 02Y is the name given to the whole nation in its dis- 
tinctness of race from other peoples, as in Jer. x. 16, li. 19, cf. 
Isa. Ixili, 17. At (ver. 26) is rightly separated from jys777 
(Mugrash); it stands directly for Wk, as in civ. 8, 26, Prov. 
xxiii, 22, Job xv. 17 (Ges. § 122, 2). The congregation of the 
people and its central abode are, as though forgotten of God, 
in a condition which sadly contrasts with their election, inv 
M¥2 are ruins (ved. Ixxii. 18) in a state of such total destruction, 
that all hope of their restoration vanishes before it; M¥2 here 
looks forward, just as Deiy (main), Isa. Iviii, 12, Ixi. 4, looks 
backwards. May God then lift His feet up high (O'2y8 poeti- 
cal for Dey, ef, Ivili. 11 with Lxvii. 24), ¢.e. with long hurried 
steps, without stopping, move towards His dwelling-place that 
now lies in ruins, that by virtue of His interposition it may rise 
again. Hath the enemy made merciless havoc—he hath ill- 
treated (71, as in xliv. 3) everything (53, as in viii. 7, Zeph. i. 
2, for 927 or 237Ts) in the sanctuary—how is it possible that 
this sacrilegious vandalism should remain unpunislied ! 

Vers. 4-8. The poet now more minutely describes how 
the enemy has gone on. Since 7p in ver. 3 is the Temple, 
PTI in ver. 4 ought likewise to mean the Temple with refer- 
ence to the several courts; but the plural would here (cf. ver. 
8b) be misleading, and is, too, only a various reading, Baer 
has rightly decided in favour of J1y>;* 3yid, as in Lam. ii. 
6 sq., is the instituted (Num. xvii. 19 [4]) place of God’s inter- 


* The reading 4 1y!9 is received, e.g., by Elias Hutter and Nissel; the 
Targum translates it, Kimchi follows it in his interpretation, and Abraham 
of Zante follows it in his paraphrase; it is tolerably widely known, but, 
avcording to the LXX. and Syriac versions and mss., it is to be rejected. 
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course with His congregation (cf. oler<, a rendezvous). What 
Jeremiah says in Lam. fi. 7 (cf. axw, Jer. 11. 15) 1s here more 
briefly expressed. By onhix (ver. 4b) we must not understand 
military insignia; the scene of the Temple and the supplanting 
of the Israelitish national insignia to be found there, by the 
substitution of other insignia, requires that the word should 
have the religions reference in which it is used of circumcision 
and of the Sabbath (Ex. xxxi. 13); such heathen nin, which 
were thrust upon the Temple and the congregation of Jahve 
as henceforth the lawful ones, were those which are set forth 
in 1 Macc. i. 45-49, and more particularly the so-called abomi- 
nation of desolation mentioned in ver. 54 of the same chapter. 
With YI (ver. 5) the terrible scene which was at that time 
taking place before their eyes (Ixxix. 10) is introduced. 8203 
is To subject; it became visible, tangible, noticeable, i.e. it 
looked, and one experienced it, as if a man caused the axe to 
enter Hie the thicket of the aaa, z.e. Struck into or at it right 
and left. The plural missp Fence: itself into the simile be- 
cause it is the many heathen warriors who are, as in Jer. xlvi. 

22 sq., likened to these hewers of wood. Norzi calls the 
Kametz of ~¥7j2D2 Kametz chatuph; the combining form would 
then be a contraction of 430 (Ewald, Olshausen), for the long 
a of 72D does not admit of any contraction. According to 
another view it 1s to be read li-sbdch-etz, as in Esth. iv. 8 
A*thab-hadath (with counter-tone dletheg beside the long vowel, 
as e.g. YY, Gen. 1.16). The poet follows the work of de- 
struction up to the destroying stroke, which is introduced by the 
ny (perhaps My}, Ker? NAY), which arrests one’s attention. In 
ver. 5 the usual, unbroken quiet is depicted, as is the heavy 
Cyclopean labour in the Virgilian ili inter sese, etc.; in jaha- 
lomiin, ver. 66 (now and then pointed jahlomtin), we hear the 
stroke of the uplifted axes, which break in pieces the costly 
carved work of the Temple. The snffix of mmr (the carved 
works thereof) refers, according to the sense, to 71». The 
LXX.,, favouring the Noahs interpretation, renders: é£é- 
Kowpay Tas Ovpas avThs (NNR), This shattering of the panel- 
ling is followed in ver. 7 by the burning, first of all, as we may 
suppose, of this panelling itself so far as it consists of wood, 

The guaranteed reading here is WP, not PwIpo, wyz ndvi 
signifies to set on fire, immittere igni, differing from a UN nei 
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to set fire to, tmmittere ignem. On oon yINd, cf. Lam. ii. 2 
Jer. xix. 18.  Hitzig, following the p ihp.c0. Targum, na 
Jerome, derives the exclamation of the eaemice D2) from }): 
their whole generation (viz. we will root out)! But }') is pos- 
terity, descendants; why therefore only the young and not the 
aged? And why is it an expression of the object and not 
rather of the action, the object of which would be self-evident ? 
OP] is fut. Kal of 73, here = Hiph. 7250, to force, oppress, 
tyrannize over, and like DIX, to compel by violence, in later. 
Hebrew. 032 (from 73", like 15") is changed in pause into 
D2; cf. the future forms in Num. xxi. 30, Ex. xxxiv. 19, and 
also in Ps. exviii. 10-12. Now, after mention has been made 
of the burning of the Temple framework, NID cannot 
denote the place of the divine manifestation after its divisions 
(Hengstenberg), still less the festive assemblies (Béttcher), 
which the enemy could only have burnt up by setting fire to 
the Temple over their heads, and 52 does not at all suit’ this. 
The expression apparently has reference to synagogues (and 
this onght not to be disputed), as Aquila and Symmachus ren- 
der the word. For there is no room for thinking of the separate 
services conducted by the prophets in the northern kingdom 
(2 Kings iv. 23), because this kingdom no longer existed at the 
time this Psalm was written; nor of the nioa, the burning 
down of which no pious Israelite would have bewailed; nor of 
the sacred places memorable from the early history of Israel, 
which are nowhere called n™yio, and after the founding of the 
central sanctuary appear only as the seats of false religious 
rites. The expression points (like YI 3, Sota ix. 15) to 
places of assembly for religious purposes, to Houses for prayer 
and teaching, that is to say, to synagogues—a weighty instance 
in favour of the Maccabzan origin of the Psalm. 

Vers. 9-11. The worst thing the poet has to complain of 
is that God has not acknowledged His people during this time 
of suffering as at other times. ‘Our signs” is the direct anti- 
thesis to “their signs” (ver. 4), hence they are not to be under- 
stood, after Ixxxvi. 17, as signs which God works. The suffix 
demands, besides, something of a perpetual character; they 
are the instituted ordinances of divine worship by means of 
which God is -pleased to stand in fellowship with His people, 
and which are now no longer to be seen because the enemies 
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have set them aside. The complaint “there is no prophet Any 
more” would seem strange in the period immediately after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, for Jeremiah’s term of active service 
lasted beyond this. Moreover, a year before (in the tenth 
year of Zedekiah’s reign) he had predicted that the Baby- 
lonian domination, and relatively the Exile, would last seventy 
years ; besides, six years before the destruction Ezekiel appeared, 
who was in communication with those who remained behind in 
the land. ‘The reference to Lam. ii. 9 (cf. Ezek. vii. 26) does 
not satisfy one; for there it is assumed that there were prophets, 
a fact which is here denied. Only perhaps as a voice coming 
out of the Exile, the middle of which (cf. Hos. iii. 4, 2 Chron. 
xv. 3, and besides Canticum trium puerorum, ver. 14: Kat ove 
EoTW €V TO Kalp@ TovT@ apyav Kal Tpodyrns Kal 7ryovpmevos) 
was truly thus devoid of signs or miracles, and devoid of the 
prophetic word of consolation, can ver. 9 be comprehended. 
The seventy years of Jeremiah were then still a riddle without 
any generally known solution (Dan. ch. ix.). If, however, 
synagogues are meant in ver. 8), ver. 9 now too accords with 
the like-sounding lament in the calamitous times of Antiochus 
(1 Mace. iv. 46, ix, 27, xiv. 41). In ver. 10 the poet turns to 
God Himself with the question “ How long?” how long is this 
(apparently) endless blaspheming of the enemy to last? “ Why 
dost Thou draw back (viz. 3329, from us, not 529, ixxxi. 15) 
Phy hand and Thy right hand? The conjunction of synonyms 
“Thy hand and Thy right hand” is, as in xliv. 4, Sirach xxxili. 
7, a fuller expression for God’s omnipotent energy. This is 
now at rest; ver. 115 calls upon it to give help by an act of 
judgment. “Out of the midst of Thy bosom, destroy,” is a 
pregnant expression for, “drawing forth out of Thy bosom the 
hand that rests inactive there, do Thou destroy.” The Chethib 


"pin has perhaps the same meaning; for pin, gm signifies, 


like Ph, (gsm, the act of encompassing, then that which en- 
compasses, Instead of 7p'N2 (Ex. iv. 7) the expression is 
Pn Apa, because there, within the realm of the bosom, the 
punitive justice of God fora time as.it were slumbers, Ou 
the nD3, which outwardly is without any object, cf. lix. 14, 
Vers. 12-17. With this prayer for the destruction of the 
enemies by God’s interposition closes the first half of thie 
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Psalm, which has for its subject-matter the crying contradic- 
tion between the present state of things and God’s relationship 
to Israel. The poet now draws comfort by looking back into 
the time when God as Israel’s King unfolded the rich fulness 
of His salvation everywhere upon the earth, where Israel’s 
existence was imperilled. 87 2772, not only within the cir- 
cumference of the Holy Land, but, eg., also within that of 
Eeypt (Ex. vii. 18 [22]). The poet has Egypt directly in his 
mind, for there now follows first of all a glance at the historical 
(vers. 13-15), and then at the natural displays of God’s power 
(vers. 16, 17). Hengstenberg is of opinion that vers. 13-15 
also are to be understood in the latter sense, and appeals to Job 
xxvi. 11-13. But just as Isaiah (ch. li. 9, cf. xxvii. 1) transfers 
these emblems of the omnipotence of God in the natural world 
to His proofs of power in connection with the history of re- 
demption which were exhibited in the case of a worldly power, 
so does the poet here also in vers. 13-15. The }'2h (the 
extended saurian) is in Isaiah, as in Ezekiel (0°39, ch. xxix. 3, 
xxxlil. 2), an emblem of Pharaoh and of his kingdom; in like 
manner here the leviathan is the proper natural wonder of 
Egypt. As a water-snake or a crocodile, when it comes up 
with its head above the water, is killed by a powerful stroke, 
did God break the heads of the Egyptians, so that the sea cast 
up their dead bodies (Ex. xiv. 30). The 0", the dwellers in 
tlle steppe, to whom these becaine food, are not the Nthiopians 
(LX X., Jerome), or rather the Ichthyophagi (Bochart, Heng- 
stenberg), who according to Agatharcides fed é« trav éxpurto- 
pevav eis THY xépcov KnTev, but were no cannibals, but the 
wild beasts of the desert, which are called ny, as in Prov. xxx. 
25 sq. the ants and the rock-badgers. oy? is a permutative 
of the notion oy, which was not completed: to a (singular) 
people, viz. to the wild animals of the steppe. Ver. 15 also 
still refers not to miracles of creation, but to miracles wrought 
in the course of the history of redemption; ver. 15a refers to 
the giving of water out of the rock (xxviii. 15), and ver. 153 
to the passage through the Jordan, which was miraculously dried 
up (FY, as in Josh. ii. 10, iv. 23, v. 1). The object om) mA) 
is intended as referring to the result: so that the water flowed 
out of the cleft after the manner of a fountain and a brook. 
nia are the several streams of the one Jordan; the attributive 
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genitive |M°S describes them as streams having an abundance 
that does not dry up, streams of perennial fulness. The God 
of Israel who has thus marvellously made Himself known in 
history is, however, the Creator and Lord of all created things. 
Day and night and the stars alike are His creatures. In close 
connection with the night, which is mentioned second, the moon, 
the ind of the night, precedes the sun; cf. viii. 4, where 13 is 
the same as /'2] in this passage. It is an error to render thus: 
bodies of ight, and more particularly the sun; which would 
have made one expect NNO hefore the specializing Waw. 
niaaa are not merely the bounds of the land towards the sea, 
Jer. v. 22, but, according to Deut. xxxii. 8, Acts xvii. 26, even 
the boundaries of the land in themselves, that is to say, the 
natural boundaries of the inland country. AN) YP are the two 
halves of the year: summer including spring (2°38), which 
begins in Nisan, the spring-month, about the time of the vernal 
equinox, and autumn including winter (}ND), after the termina- 
tion of which the strictly spring vegetation begins (Cant. ii. 11). 
The seasons are personified, and are called God’s formations or 
works, as it were the angels of summer and of winter. 

Vers. 18-23. The poet, after he has thus consoled himself 
by the contemplation of the power of God which He has dis- 
played for His people’s good as their Redeemer, and for the 
good of the whole of mankind as the Creator, rises anew to 
prayer, but all the more cheerfully and boldly. Since ever 
present facts of creation have been referred to just now, and 
the historical mighty deeds of God only further back, ns refers 
rather forwards to the blaspheming of the enemies which He 
suffers now to go on unpunished, as though He took no cog- 
nizance of it. 40 has Pasek after it in order to separate the 
word, which signifies reviling, from the most holy Name. The 
epithet 2ay-Dy reminds one of Deut. xxxii. 21. In ver. 19a 
according to the accents N31 is the absolute state (the primary 
form of 7H, wid. on Ixi. 1): give not over, abandon not to the 
wild beast (beasts), the soul of Thy turtle-dove. This is pro- 
bably correct, since wb) none, “to the eager wild beast,” this 
inversion of the well-known expression 7° Wp, which on the 
contrary yields the sense of vita anima, is an improbable and 
exampleless expression. If wb) were intended to be thus 
understood, the poet might have written TWN M7 we: jnn-by, 
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“ sive not Thy turtle-dove over to the desire of the wild beast.” 
Hupfeld thinks that the “old, stupid reading” may be set 
right at one stroke, inasmuch as he reads Jin n‘n ward inn 5x, 
and renders it “give not to rage the life Thy turtle-dove;” 
but where is any support to be found for this was, “to rage,” 
or rather (Psychology, S. 202; tr. p. 239) “to eager desire?” 
The word cannot signify this in such an isolated position. 
Israel, which is also compared to a dove in lxviii. 14, is called 
a turtle-dove (nim). In ver. 19) n° has the same signification 
as in ver. 19a, and the same sense as Ixvili. 11 (cf. lxix. 37): 
the creatures of Thy miserable ones, z.e. Thy poor, miserable 
creatures—a figurative designation of the ecclesia pressa. ‘The 
church, which it is the custom of the Asaphic Psalms to desig- 
nate with emblematical names taken from the animal world, 
finds itself now like sheep among wolves, and seeins to itself as 
if it were forgotten by God. The cry of prayer Na? 030 
comes forth out of circumstances such as were those of the 
Maccabeean age. 3 is the covenant of circumcision (Gen. 
ch. xvii.); the persecution of the age of the Seleucid put 
faith to the severe test, that circumcision, this sign which was 
the pledge to Israel of God’s gracious protection, became just 
the sign by which the Syrians knew their victims. In the 
Book of Daniel, ch. xi. 28, 80, cf. Ps. xxii, 32, n3 is used 
directly of the religion of Israel and its band of confessors. 
The confirmatory clause ver. 205 also corresponds to the 
Maccabeean age, when the persecuted confessors hid themselves 
far away in the mountains (1 Mace. ii. 26 sqq., 2 Mace. vi. 11), 
but were tracked by the enemy and slain,—at that time the 
hiding-places (xpudot, 1 Macc. i. 53) of the land were in reality 
full of the habitations of violence. The combination D9N nix) 
is like Dipgin nixz, Jer. xxv. 37, cf. Gen. vi. 11. From this 
point the Psalm draws to a close in more familiar Psalm-strains. 
abh-by, ver. 21, viz. from drawing near to Thee with their sup- 
plications. “The reproach of the foolish all the day” is that 
which incessantly goes forth from them. ‘ON ney,  soing up 
(1 Sam. v. 12, not: increasing, 1 Kings xxii. 85) perpetually,” 
although without the article, is not a predicate, but attributive 
(vid. on lvii. 3). The tone of the prayer is throughout tem- 
perate; this the ground upon which it bases itself is therefore 
all the more forcible. 
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PSALM LXAXY. 
THE NEARNESS OF THE JUDGE WITH THE CUP OF WRATH 


2 WE give thanks unto Thee, Elohim, we give thanks, 
And near is Thy Name: 
Men declare Thy wondrous works. 


3 For “I will seize the moment, 
I, in uprightness will I judge. 
4 If the earth and all its inhabitants are dissolving— 
I, even I set up its pillars.” (Sela.) 
5 “Tsay to the boastful: Boast not! 
And to the evil-doers: Lift not up the horn! 
6 Lift not up on high your horn, 
Speak not impudence with a stiff neck !’ 


7 For not from the rising and not from the setting, 
And not from the desert of the mountain-heights— 
8 Nay, Elohim judgeth the cause, 
He putteth down one, and setteth up another. 
9 For a cup is in the hand of Jalive, 
And it foameth with wine, it is full of mixture ; 
And He poureth ont from it, yea the dregs thereof 
Must all the wicked of the earth sip, drink up. 


10 And I, even I will proclaim for ever, 
I will sing praises to the God of Jacob; 

11 And all the horns of the wicked will I smite down, 
The horns of the righteous shall be exalted. 


That for which Ps. Ixxiv. prays: Arise, Jahve 
own cause (vers. 22 sq.), Ps. Ixxv. beholds; the ee ore 
God upon the proud sinners becomes a source of nace dof 
a triumphant spirit to the psalmist. The prophetic ie ‘ 
stands upon a lyrical groundwork of gold; it emerge ae = 
the depth of feeling, and it is drawn back again into it ae 
inscription: Yo the Precentor, (after the measure; - The 


; i ; ‘ estroy not 
(vid. on Ivii. 1), @ Psalm by Asaph, a Song, is fully borne ont 


, plead Thine 
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The Sela shows that the Psalm, as wv “1010 says, is appointed 
to be sung with musical accompaniment; and to the mond cor- 
responds its thoroughly Asaphic character, which calls Ps. ]. to 
mind with especial force. But from this Psalm Ps. Ixxv. 
differs, however, in this particular, viz. that a more clearly 
defined situation of affairs manifests itself through the hope of 
the judicial interposition of God which is expressed in it with 
prophetic certainty. According to appearances it is the time 
of the judgment of tlie nations in the person of Assyria; not, 
however, the time immediately following the great catastrophe, 
but prior to this, when Isaiah’s prophecy concerning the shatter- 
ing of the Assyrian power against Jerusalem had gone forth, 
just as Hengstenberg also regards this Psalm as the lyrical 
companion of the prophecies which Isaiah uttered in thie pre- 
sence of the ruin which threatened from Assyria, and as a 
testimony to the living faith with which the church at that 
time received the word of God. Hitzig, however, assigns both 
Ps. Ixxv. and Ixxvi. to Judas Maccabzeus, who celebrates the 
victory over Apollonius in the one, and the victory over Seron 
in the other: “we may imagine that he utters the words of 
Ixxv. 11 whilst he brandishes the captured sword of the fallen 
Apollonius.” But the probability that it refers to the Assyrian 
period is at least equally balanced with the probability that it 
refers to the Maccabean (vid. Ixxv. 7, Ixxvi. 5-7); and if the 
time of Hezekiah were to be given up, then we might sooner 
go back to the time of Jelioshapliat, for both songs are too 
original to appear as echoes and not much rather as models of 
the later prophecy. The only influence that is noticeable in 
Ps, Ixxv. is that of the Song of Hannah. 


Vers. 2-6. _The church im anticipation gives thanks for 
the judicial revelation of its God, the near approach of which 
He Himself asserts to it. The connection with } in Tow ap 
presents a difficulty. Neither here nor anywhere else is it to 
be supposed that 1 is synonymous with ‘2; but at any rate 
even ‘3 might stand instead of it. For Hupfelé’s attempt 
to explain it: and “near is Thy name” Thy wonders have 
declared; and Hitzig’s: and Thou whose Name is near, they 
declare Thy wondrous works,—are past remedy. Such a per- 
sonification of wonders does not belong to the spirit of Hebrew 
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poetry, and such a relative clause lies altogether beyond the 
bounds of syntax. If we would, however, take JOw ap), after 
1, 28, as a result of the thanksgiving (Campensis), then that 
for which thanks are rendered would remain undefined ; neither 
will it do to take 3p as referring to the being inwardly present 
(Hengstenberg), since this, according to Jer. xii. 2 (cf. Deut. 
xxx. 14), would require some addition, which should give to the 
nearness this reference to the mouth or to the heart. Thus, 
therefore, nothing remains for us but to connect the nearness 
of the Name of God as an outward fact with the earnest giving 
of thanks. The church has received the promise of an ap- 
proaching judicial, redemptive revelation of God, and now 
says, “ We give Thee thauks, we give thanks and near is ‘Thy 
Name;” it welcomes the future act of God with heartfelt 
thanksgiving, all those who belong to it declare beforehand the 
wonders of God. Such was really the position of matters when 
in Hezekiah’s time the oppression of the Assyrians had reached 
its highest point—Isaiah’s promises of a miraculous divine de- 
liverance were at that time before them, and the believing ones 
saluted beforehand, with thanksgiving, the “coming Name of 
Jahve” (Isa. xxx. 27). The ‘2 which was to be expected after 
win (cf., e.g., c. 4 sq.) does not follow until ver. 3. God Him- 
self undertakes the confirmation of the forthcoming thanks- 
giving and praise by a direct announcement of the help that is 
hailed and near at hand (Ixxxv. 10). It is not to be rendered, 
“when I shall seize,” etc., for ver. 3b has not the structure of 
an apodosis. ‘2 Is confirmatory, and whatever interpretation 
we may give to it, the words of the church suddenly change 
into the words of God. ‘Iyi® in the language of prophecy, 
more especially of the apocalyptic character, is a standing ex- 
pression for the appointed time of the final judgment (vid. on 
Hab. 11, 3). When this moment or juncture in the lapse of 
time shall have arrived, then God will seize or take possession 
of it (Ge in the unweakened original sense of taking hold of 
with energy, cf. xvill. 17, Gen. ii. 15): He Himself will then 
interpose and hold judgment according to the strictly observed 
role of right (O"W), adverbial accusative, cf. nwa, ix. 9, 
and frequently). If it even should come to pass that the earth 
and all its inhabitants are melting away (cf. Isa. xiv. 31, Ex. 
xy. 15, Josh. ii, 9), z.e. under the pressure of injustice (as is to 
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be inferred from ver. 3d), are disheartened, scattered asunder, 
and are as it were in the act of dissolution, then He (the abso- 
lute I, *258) will restrain this melting away; He setteth in their 
places the pillars, z.e. the internal shafts (Job ix. 6), of the 
earth, or without any figure: He again asserts the laws which 
lie at the foundation of its stability. ‘5220 is a mood of cer- 
tainty, and ver. 4a is a circumstantial clause placed first, after 
the manner of the Latin ablative absolute. Hitzig appropri- 
ately compares Prov. xxix. 9; Isa. xxiii. 15 may also be under- 
stood according to this bearing of the case. 

The utterance of God is also continued after the Sela. It 
is not the people of God who turn to the enemies with the lan- 
guage of warning on the ground of the divine promise (Heng- 
stenberg); the poet wonld then have said 728, or must at 
least have said ‘8 2-y. God Himself speaks, and His 
words are not yet peremptorily condemning, as in |. 16 sqq., cf. 
xlvi. 11, but admonitory and threatening, because it is not He 
who has already appeared for the final judgment who speaks, 
but He who announces His appearing. With ‘Avs He tells 
the braggarts who are captivated with the madness of supposed 
greatness, and the evil-doers who lift up the horn or the head,” 
what He will have once for all said to them, and what they are 
to suffer to be said to them for the short space of time till the 
judgment. The poet, if we have assigned the right date to 
the Psalm, has Rabshakeh and his colleagues before his mind, 
cf. Isa. xxxvil. 23. The >) as in that passage, and like oN in 
Zech. ii. 4 (vid. Kohler), has the idea of a hostile tendency. 
Sx rules also over ver. 60: “speak not insolence with a raised 
neck.” It is not to be construed PHY WWI, with a stiff neck. 
Parallel passages like xxxi. 19, xciv. 4, and more especially the 
primary passage 1 Sam. v. 3, show that POY is an object-notion, 
and that INi¥2 by itself (with which, too, the accentuation har- 
monizes, since Munach here is the vicarius of a distinctive), 
according to Job xv. 26, has the sense of tpaynd\udres or 
UT EepavyouvTes. 


* The head is called in Sanscrit ¢iras, in Zend garanh, = xapa; the 
horn in Sanscrit, ¢ringa, i.e. (according to Burnouf, Etudes, p. 19) that 
which proceeds from and projects out of the head (¢iras), Zend ¢grva = 
xépas, fp (karn). 
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Vers. 7-9. The church here takes up the words of God, 
again beginning with the ‘3 of ver. 3 (cf. the ‘Din 1 Sam. ii. 
3), A passage of the Midrash says nro yin ann NIpasw on 03 
(everywhere where harim is found in Scripture it signifies 
harim, mountains, with the exception of this passage), and 
accordingly it is explained by Rashi, Kimchi, Alshéch, and 
others, that man, whithersoever he may turn, cannot by strength 
and skill attain great exaltation and prosperity.* ‘Thus it is 
according to the reading 72789, although Kimchi maintains 
that it can also be so explained with the reading 1272, by 
pointing to DDN (Isa. x. 6) and the like. It is, however, 
difficult to see why, in order to express the idea “from any- 
where,” three quarters of the heavens should be used and the 
north left out. These three quarters of the heavens which are 
said to represent the earthly sources of power (Hupfeld), are 
a frame without the picture, and the thought, “from no side 
(viz. of the earth) cometh promotion ”’—in itself whimsical in 
expression—offers a wrong confirmation for the dissuasive that 
has gone before. That, however, which the church longs for 
is first of all not promotion, but redemption. On the other 
hand, the LXX., Targum, Syriac, and Vulgate render: a 
deserto montium (desertis montibus); and even Aben-Ezra 
rightly takes it as a Palestinian designation of the south, when 
he sup nea the aposiopesis by means of oy wry ww (more 
not mentioned Rs all slows ee it 1s a northern power which 
arrogantly, even to blasphemy, threatens the small Israelitish 
nation with destruction, and against which it looks for help 
neither from the east and west, nor from the reed-staff of Egypt 
(Isa. xxxvi. 6) beyond the desert of the mountains of Arabia 
Petrea, but from Jahve alone, according to the watchword of 
Isaiah; 2HSY'N (Isa. xxxiii. 22). The negative thought is left 
unfinished, the discourse hurrying on to the opposite affirmative 
thought. The close connection of the two thoughts is strik- 
ingly expressed by the rhymes O% and O%. The ‘3 of ver. 8 
gives the confirmation of the negation from the opposite, that 
which is denied; the °S of ver. 9 confirms this confirmation. 


* E.g. Bamidbar Rabba ch. xxii. ; whereas according to Beréshith Rabba 
ch, lii, AT is equivalent to D}17. 
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If it were to be rendered, “and the wine foams,” it would then 
have been |; 451, which is undoubtedly accusative, also shows 
that {% is also not considered as anything else: and it (the cup) 


foams (72M like »is\, to ferment, effervesce) with wine, is full 


of mixture. According to the ancient usage of the language, 
which is also followed by the Arabic, this is wine mixed with 
water in distinction from merum, Arabic chamr memztig'e. Wine 
was mixed with water not merely to dilute it, but also to make 
it more pleasant; hence 40% signifies directly as much as to 
pour out (vid. Hitzig on Isa. v.22). It is therefore unnecessary 
to understand spiced wine (Talmudic po np, conditum), since 
the collateral idea of weakening is also not necessarily associated 
with the admixture of water. 4% refers to Di3, which is used 
as masculine, as in Jer. xxv. 15; the word is feminine elsewhere, 
and changes its gender even here in M2¥ (cf. Ezek. xxiii. 34). 
In the fut. consec. 13 the historical signification of the con- 
secutive 1s softened down, as is frequently the case. 8 affirms 
the whole assertion that follows. ‘The dregs of the cup—a dira 
necessttas—all the wicked of the earth shall be compelled to sip 
(Isa. li. 17), to drink out: they shall not be allowed to drink 
and make a pause, but, compelled by Jahve, who has appeared 
as Judge, they shall be obliged to drink it ont with involuntary 
eagerness even to the very last (Ezek. xxii. 34). We have 
here the primary passage of a figure, which has been already 
hinted at in Ix. 5, and is filled in on a more and more magnifi- 
cent and terrible scale in the prophets. Whilst Obadiah (ver. 
16, cf. Job xxi. 20) contents himself with a mere outline sketch, 
it is found again, in manifold applications, in Isaiah, Habakkuk, 
and Ezekiel, and most frequently in Jeremiah (ch. xxv. 27 sq., 
xviii. 26, xlix. 12), where in ch. xxv. 15 sqq. it is embodied 
into a symbolical act. Jahve’s cup of intoxication (inasmuch 
as MDM and Wn, the burning of anger and intoxicating, fiery 
wine, are put on an equality) is the judgment of wrath whichi 
is meted out to sinners and given them to endure to the end. 
Vers. 10, 11. The poet now turns back thankfully and 
cheerfully from the prophetically presented future to his own 
actual present. With ‘28) he contrasts himself as a member of 
the now still oppressed church with its proud oppressors: he will 
be a perpetual herald of the ever memorable deed of redemp- 
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tion. nbiye, says he, for, when he gives himself up so entirely 
to God the Redeemer, for him theres is no dying. If heisa 
member of the ecclesia pressa, then he will also be a member 
of the ecclesia triumphans ; for et dropévopev, al cvuBacrrev- 
comev (2 Tim. ii. 12). In the certainty of this cupBacrrcver, 
and in the strength of God, which is even now mighty in the 
weak one, he measures himself in ver. 11 by the standard of 
what he expresses in ver. 8 as God’s own work. On the figure 
compare Deut. xxxiii. 17, Lam. ii. 8, and more especially the 
four horns in the second vision of Zechariah, ch. ii. 1 sq. [1. 18 
sq.]. The plural is both ni37P and ‘29P, because horns that do 
not consist of horn are meant. Horns are powers for offence 
and defence. ‘The spiritual horns maintain the sovereignty 
over the natural. The Psalm closes as subjectively as it began. 
The prophetic picture is set in a lyric frame. 


PSALM LXAXVI. 
PRAISE OF GOD AFTER HIS JUDGMENT HAS GONE FORTH. 
2 IN Judah is Elohim become known, 


In Israel is His name great. 

3 He pitched His tabernacle in Salem, 
And His dwelling-place in Zion. 

4 There brake He the lightnings of the bow, 
Shield and sword and weapons of war. (Seda.) 


5 Brilliant art Thou, glorious before the mountains of prey! 
6 Spoiled were the stoliceay ted ; 

They fell asleep in their sleep, 

And none of the valiant ones found their hands. 
7 Before Thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, 

Both chariot and horse became deeply stupefied. 


8 Thou, terrible art Thou, 
And who can stand before Thee when Thy wrath beginneth? 
9 From heaven didst Thou cause judgment to sound forth— 
The earth feared and became silent, 
10 At the rising of Elohim to judgment, 
To save all the afflicted of the land. (Sela.) 
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11 For the wrath of man is to Thee as praise, 
Seeing Thou with the remainder of the fulness of wrath 
dost gird Thyself. 
12 Vow and pay unto Jalive, your God, 
Let all who are round about Him bring offerings to the 
terrible One. 
I3 He cntteth down the snorting of despots,. 
He is terrible to the kings of the earth. 


No Psalm has a greater right to follow Ps. Ixxv. than this, 
which is inscribed Yo the Preeentor, with accompaniment of 
stringed instruments (vid. iv. 1), a Psalm by Asaph, a song. 
Similar expressions (God of Jacob, lxxv. 10, Ixxvi. 7; saints, 
wicked of the earth, \xxv. 9, Ixxvi. 10) and the same impress 
throughont speak in favour of unity of authorship. In other 
respects, too, they form a pair: Ps. Ixxv. prepares the way for 
the divine deed of judgment as imminent, which Ps. Ixxvi. 
celebrates as having taken place. Fr it is hardly possible for 
there to be a Psalm the contents of which so exactly coincide 
with an historical situation of which more is known from other 
sources, as the contents of this Psalm confessedly (LXX. mapas 
tov “Acaupiov) does with the overthrow of the army of Assyria 
before Jerusalem and its results. The Psalter contains very 
similar Psalms which refer to a similar event in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat, viz. to the defeat at that time of the allied neicgh- 
bonring peoples by a mutual massacre, which was predicted by 
the Asaphite Jahaziel (vid. on Ps. xlvi. and Ixxxiii.). More- 
over in Ps, Ixxvi. the “ monntains of prey,” understood of the 
mountains of Seir with their monnted robbers, would point to 
this incident. But just as in Ps. Ixxv. the reference to the 
catastrophe of Assyria in the reign of Hezekiah was indicated 
by the absence of any mention of the north, so in Ps. Ixxvi. 
both the 7Y in ver. 4 and the description of the catastrophe 
itself make this reference and no otlier natural. The points 
of contact with Isaiah, and in part with Hosea (cf. ver. 4 with 
Hos. ii. 20) and Nahum, are explicable from the fact that the 
lyric went hand in hand with the prophecy of that period, as 
Isaiah predicts for the time when Jahve shall discharge His 
fury over Assyria, ch. xxx. 29, “ Your song shall re-echo as in 
the night, in which the feast is celebrated.” 
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The Psalm is hexastichic, and a model of symmetrical 
strophe-structure. 


Vers. 2-4. In all Israel, and more especially in Judah, is 
Elohim known (here, according to ver. 2b, participle, whereas 
in ix. 17 it is the finite verb), inasmuch as He has made Him- 
self known (cf, W4, Isa. xxxiii. 13). His Name is great in 
Israel, inasmuch as He has proved Himself to be a great One 
and is praised as a great One. In Judah more especially, for in 
Jerusalem, and that upon Zion, the citadel with the primeval 
gates (xxiv. 7), He has His dwelling-place upon earth within 
the borders of Israel. 02 is the ancient name of Jerusalem; 
for the Salem of Melchizedek is one and the same city with 
the Jerusalem of Adonizedek, Josh. x. 1. In this primeval 
Salem God has ip:1p, His tabernacle (= 13%, Lam. ii. 6, = 1n3d, 
as in xxvii. 5), there imi~o, His dwelling-place,—a word else- 
where used of the lair of the lion (civ. 22, Am. i. 4); cf. on 
the choice of words, Isa. xxxi. 9. The future of the result 
“is an expression of the fact which is evident from God's 
being known in Judah and His Name great in Israel. Ver. 4 
tells what it is by which He has made Himself known and glori- 
fied His Name. ¥, thitherwards, in that same place (as in 
fact the accusative, in general, is used both in answer to the 
question where? and whither?), is only a fuller form for Dv, 


red 


as in Isa. xxii. 18, Ixv. 9, 2 Kings xxii. 8, and frequently; ~ 
( ») and j2" (from 78h) confirm the accusative value of the ah. 


neip"av7 (with Phe raphatum, cf. on the other hand, Cant. 
vii. 6*) are the arrows swift as lightning that go forth (Job 
xli. 20 [28]) from the bow; side by side with these, two other 
weapons are also mentioned, and finally everything that per- 
tains to war 1s gathered up in the word nonen (cf. Hos. ii, 20 
[18]). God has broken in pieces the weapons of the worldly 
power directed against Judah, and therewith this power itself 
(Isa. xiv. 25), and consequently (in accordance with the pre- 
diction Hos. i. 7, and Isa. ch, x., xiv. xvil., Xxix., Xxxi., xxiii, 
xxxvil., and more particularly xxxi. 8) has rescued His people 


* The pointing is here just as inconsistent as in nytSy, and on the con- 
trary Ny771D. 
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by direct interposition, without their doing anything in the 
matter. 

Vers. 5-7. The “mountains of prey,” for which the LX X. 
has dpéwy aiwviwy (010?), is an emblematical appellation for 
the haughty possessors of power who also plunder every one 
that comes near them,* or the proud and despoiling worldly 
powers. Far aloft beyond these towers the glory of God. He 
is N32, illustris, prop. illumined; said of God: light-encircled, 
fortified in light, in the sense of Dan. i. 22,1 Tim. vi. 16. 
He is the 18, to whom the Lebanon of the hostile army of 
the nations must succumb (Isa. x. 84). According to Solinns 
(ed. Mommsen, p. 124) the Moors call Atlas Addirim. This 
succumbing is described in vers. 6 sq. ‘The strong of heart or 
stout-hearted, the lion-hearted, have been despoiled, disarmed, 
exute ; sSbinviy + is an Avamanine Le Mithpo. (like anny, 2 
Chron: RX. 0, Cf. Wan. 1v. 16; Tsa. 1 xill. 3) with a passive sig- 
nification. From ver. 6ac we see that the beginning of the 
catastrophe is described, and therefore 12) (perhaps on that 
account accented on the wilt.) is meant inchoatively: they have 
fallen into their sleep, viz. the eternal sleep (Jer. li. 39, 57), 
as Nahum says (ch. i. 18): thy shepherds sleep, O king of 
Assyria, thy valiant ones rest. In ver. 6¢ we see them lying 
in the last throes of death, and making a last effort to spring 
up again. But they cannot find their hands, which they have 
lifted up threateningly against Jerusalem: these are lamed, 
motionless, rigid and dead; cf. the phrases in Josh. viii. 20, 2 
Sam. vii. 27, and the Talmudic phrase, “he did not find his 
hands and feet in the school-house,” z.e. he was entirely dis- 
concerted and stupefied.¢ This field of corpses is the effect of 
the omnipotent energy of the word of the God of Jacob; cf. 
ia 1p, Isa. xvii. 18. Before His threatening both Sarchariat 
aud Rares (1—)) are sank into motionlessness and unconscious- 


* One verse of a beautiful poem of the Muhammel which Ibn Dichi, 
the phylarch of the Beni Zumeir, an honoured poet of the steppe, dictated 
+o Consul Wetzstein rungs thus: The noble are like a very lofty hill-side 
upon which, when thou comest to it, thou findest an evening meal and 
protection (_¢ 305 Las3{). 

+ With orthophonic Gaya, vid. Baer’s Metheg-Setzung, § 45. 

{ Dukes, Rabbinische Blumenlese, 8. 191. 
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ness—an allusion to Ex. ch. xv., as in Isa. xliii. 17: who bringeth 
out chariot and horse, army and heroes—together they faint 
away, they shall never rise; they have flickered out, like a wick 
they are extinguished. 

Vers. 8-10. Nahum also (ch. i. 6) draws the same infer- 
ence from the defeat of Sennacherib as the psalmist does in 
ver. 8. ‘BS IND (cf. Ruth ii. 7, Jer. xliv. 18), from the decisive 
turning-point onwards, from the 8 in ii. 5, when Thine anger 
breaks forth. God sent forth His judiciary word from heaven 
into the midst of the din of war of the hostile world: imme- 
diately (cf. on the sequence of the tenses xlviii. 6, and on Hab, 
iii, 10) it was silenced, the earth was seized with fear, and its 
tumult was obliged to cease, when, namely, God arose on behalf 
of His disqnieted, suffering people, when He spoke as we read 
in Isa. xxxiil. 10, and fulfilled the prayer offered in extreme 
need in Isa. xxxtii. 2. 

Vers. 11-13. The fact that has just been experienced is 
substantiated in ver. 11 from a universal truth, which has 
therein become outwardly manifest. The rage of men shall 
praise Thee, z.e. must ultimately redound to Thy glory, inas- 
much as to Thee, namely (ver. 115 as to syntax like lxxiii. 3d), 
there always remains a DANY, z.¢. a Still unexhausted remainder, 
and that not merely of 797, but of Non, with which Thou canst 
gird, i.e. arm, Thyself against such human rage, in order to 
quench it. Nis nNY is the infinite store of wrath still avail- 
able to God after human rage has done its utmost. Or Sala 
still better, and more folly ¢ answering to the notion of Nxv 
it is the store of the infinite fulness of wrath which still remains 
on the side of God after human rage (7) has spent itself, 
when God calmly, and laughing (ii. 4), allows the Titans to do 
as they please, and which is now being poured out. In con- 
nection with the interpretation: with the remainder of the fury 
(of hostile men) wilt Thou gird Thyself, i.e. it serves Thee only 
as an ornament (Hupfeld), the alternation of 12n and nin is 
left unexplained, and 735" is alienated from its martial sense 
(Isa. lix. 17, li. 9, Wisd. v. 21 [20]), which is required by the 
context. Ewald, like the LXX., reads 739A, doprdcet cot, in 
connection with hia apart fe the high-sounding expres- 
sion, Non nny Cone Ounuey must deaote the 
remainder of malignity that is suddenly converted into its 
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opposite; and one does not see why what ver. 1la says con- 
cerning rage is here limited to its remainder. Such an inex- 
haustiveness in the divine wrath-power has been shown in what 
has just recently been experienced. Thus, then, are those who 
belong to the people of God to vow and pay, i.e. (inasmuch as 
the preponderance falls upon the second imperative) to pay 
their vows; and all who are round about Him, i.e. all peoples 
dwelling round about Him and His people (Y220773, the sub- 
ject to what follows, in accordance with which it is also 
accented), are to bring offerings (Ixviii. 30) to God, who is 
ND, i.e. the sum of all that is awe-inspiring. Thus is He 
called in Isa. viii. 18; the summons accords with Isaiah’s pre- 
diction, according to which, in consequence of Jahve’s deed of 
judgement upon Assyria, Aithiopia presents himself to Him as 
an offering (ch. xvii.), and with the fulfilment in 2 Chron. 
xxx. 23. Just so does ver. 13a resemble the language of 
Isaiah; cf. Isa. xxv. 1-5, xxxiti, 11, xviii. 5: God treats the 
snorting of the princes, z.e. despots, as the vine-dresser does the 
wild shoots or branches of the vine-stock: He lops it, He cuts 
it off, so that it is altogether ineffectual. It is the figure that 
is sketched by Joel iv. [iii.] 13, then filled in by Isaiah, and 
embodied as a vision in Apoc. xiv. 17-20, which is here indi- 
cated. God puts an end tothe defiant, arrogant bearing of 
the tyrants of the earth, and becomes at last the feared of all 
the kings of the earth—all kingdoms finally become God’s and 
His Christ’s. 
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COMFORT DERIVED FROM THE HISTORY OF THE PAST 
DURING YEARS OF AFFLICTION. 


2 I CALL unto Elohim, and will cry, 
I call unto Elohim, that He may hearken unto me. 

3 In the day of my distress do I seek the Lord ; 
My hand is stretched out in the night without ceasing, 
My soul refuseth to be comforted. 

4 If I remember Elohim, I must groan ; 


If I muse, my spirit languisheth. (Sela.) 
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5 Thou holdest mine eyelids open, 
I am tossed to and fro, and I am speechiess. 
6 I consider the days of old, 
The years of ancient times ; 
7 I will remember my music in the night, 
I will commune with my own heart, and my spirit maketh 
diligent search. 
8 Will the Lord cast off for ever, 
And will He be favourable no more? 
9 Is, then, His mercy passed away for ever, 
Is it at an end with His promise to all generations ? 
10 Hath God forgotten to be gracious, 
Or hath He drawn iu in anger His tender mercies?! (Sela.) 


11 Thereupon say I to myself: my decree of affliction is this, 
The years of the right hand of the Most High. 
12 With praise do I remember the deeds of Jah, 
Yea, I will call to mind Thy wondrous doing from olden 
times, 
13 And meditate on all Thy work, 
And will muse over Thy doings. 
14 Elohim, in holiness is Thy way: 
Where is there a God, great as Elohim? 
15 Thou art God alone, doing wonders, 
Thou hast revealed Thy might among the peoples. 
16 Thon hast with uplifted arm redeemed Thy perple, 
The sons of Jacob and Joseph. (Seda.) 


17 The waters saw Thee, Elohim, 
The waters saw Thee, they writhed, 
The depths also trembled. 
18 The clouds poured out waters, 
The skies rumbled, 
Thine arrows also went to and fro. 
19 Thy thunder resounded in the whirlwind, 
The lightnings lightened the world, 
The earth trembled and shiook. 
20 In the sea was Thy way, 
And Thy path in great waters, 
And Thy footsteps were not to be discerned, 
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21 Thou hast led Thy people like a flock 
By the hand of Moses and Aaron. 


“The earth feared and became still,” says Ps. Ixxvi. 9; the 
earth trembled and shook, says Ps. \xxvii. 19: this common 
thought is the string on which these two Psalms are strung. 
In a genera] way it may be said of Ps. Ixxvii., that the poet 
flees from tle sorrowful present away into the memory of the 
years of olden times, and consoles himself more especially with 
the deliverance out of Egypt, so rich in wonders. As to the 
rest, however, it remains obscure what kind of national afilic- 
tion it is which drives him to find his refuge from the God 
who is now hidden in the God who was formerly manifest. 
At any rate it is not a purely personal affliction, but, as is 
shown by the consolation songht in the earlier revelations of 
power and mercy in connection with the national history, an 
affliction shared in company with the whole of his people. In 
the midst of this hymnic retrospect the Psalm suddenly breaks 
off, so that Olshausen is of opinion that it is mutilated, anda 
Tholuck that the author never completed it. But as Ps. Ixxvii. 
and ]xxxi. show, it is the Asaphic manner thus to close with an 
historical picture without the line of thought recurring to its 
commencement. Where our Psalm leaves off, Hab. ch. iii. 
goes on, taking it up from that point like a continuation. For 
the prophet begins with the prayer to revive that deed of 
redemption of the Mosaic days of old, and in the midst of wrath 
to remember mercy; and in expression and figures which are 
borrowed from our Psalm, he then beholds a fresh deed of 
redemption by which that of old is eclipsed. Thus much, at 
least, is therefore very clear, that Ps. Ixxvii. is older than 
Habakkuk. Hitzig certainly calls the psalmist the reader and 
imitator of Hab. ch. ili.; and Philippson considers even the 
mutnal relationship to be accidental and confined to a general 
similarity of certain expressions. We, however, believe that 
we have proved in our Commentary on Habakkuk (1843), 8. 
118-125, that the mutual relationship is one that is deeply 
grounded in the prophetic type of Habakkuk, and that the 
Psalm is heard to re-echo in Habakkuk, not Habakkuk in the 
language of the psalmist; just as in general the Asaphic Psalms 
are full of boldly sketched outlines to be filled in by later pro- 
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phetic writers. We also now further put this question: how 
was it possible for the gloomy complaint of Ps. Ixxvn., which 
is turned back to the history of the past, to mould itself after 
Hab. ch. iii., that joyous looking forward into a bright and 
blessed future? Is not the prospect in Hab. ch. iii. rather the 
result of that retrospect in Ps. Ixxvii., the confidence in being 
heard which is kindled by this Psalm, the realizing as present, 
in the certainty of being heard, of a new deed of God in which 
the deliverances in the days of Moses are antitypically revived ? 

More than this, viz. that the Psalm is older than Habakkuk, 
who entered upon public life in the reign of Josiah, or even as 
early as in the reign of Manasseh, cannot be maintained. For 
it cannot be inferred from ver. 16 and ver. 3, compared with 
Gen. xxxvil. 35, that one chief matter of pain to the psalmist 
was the fall of the kingdom of the ten tribes which took place 
in his time. Nothing more, perhaps, than the division of the 
kingdom which had already taken place seems to be indicated 
in these passages. The bringing of the tribes of Joseph pro- 
minently forward is, however, peculiar to the Asaphic circle of 
songs. 

The task of the precentor is assigned by the inscription to 
Jeduthun (Chethid: Jedithun), for > (xxxix. 1) alternates with 
by (Ixii. 1); and the idea that pny denotes the whole of the 
Jeduthunites (“overseer over . . .”) might be possible, but 
is without example. 

The strophe schema of the Psalm is 7. 12. 12.12.2. The 
first three strophes or groups of stichs close with Seda. 


Vers. 2-4. The poet is resolved to pray without intermis- 
sion, and he prays; for his soul is comfortless and sorely tempted 
by the vast distance between the former days and the present 
times. According to the pointing, M7 appears to be meant 
to be imperative after the form DpH, which occurs instead of 
oopn and noopa, ef. xciv. 1, Isa. xhiii. 8, Jer. xvii. 18, and the 
mode of writing OPN, exli. 5, 2 Kings vii. 6, and frequently ; 
therefore e¢ audi = ut audias (cf. 2 Sam. xxi. 3). But such 
an isolated form of address is not to be tolerated; }'8™ has 
been regarded as perf. consec. in the sense of ut audiat, although 
this modification of PIN into M811 in connection with the appear- 
ing of the Waw consec. cannot be supported in any other 
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instance (Ew. § 234, e), and Kimchi on this account tries to 
persuade himself to that which is impossible, viz. that P87) in 
respect of sound stands for }t8%. The preterites in ver. 3 
express that which has commenced and which will go on. The 
poet labours in his present time of affliction to press forward to 
the Lord, who has withdrawn from him ; his hand is diffused, i.e. 
stretched out (not: poured out, for the radical meaning of 113, 
as the Syriac shows, is protrahere), in the night-time without 
wearying and leaving off; it is fixedly and stedfastly (M2Dx, 
as it is expressed in Ex. xvii. 12) stretched out towards heaven. 
His soul is comfortless, and all comfort up to the present re- 
bounds as it were from it (cf. Gen. xxxvii. 85, Jer. xxxi. 15). 
If he remembers God, who was once near to him, then he is com- 
pelled to groan (cf. lv. 18, 3; and on the cohortative form of 
a Lamed He verb, cf. Ges. § 75, 6), because He has hidden 
Himself from him; if he muses, in order to find Him again, 
then his spirit veils itself, i.e. it sinks into night and feebleness 
(FOYT as in evil. 5, cxlii. 4, cxliti. 4). Hach of the two mem- 
bers of ver. 4 are protasis and apodosis ; concerning this emo- 
tional kind of structure of a sentence, vid. Ewald, § 357, 6. 
Vers. 5-10. He calls his eyelids the “guards of my eyes.” 
He who holds these so that they remain open when they want 
to shut together for sleep, is God; for his looking up to Him 
keeps the poet awake in spite of all overstraining of his powers. 
Hupfeld and others render thus: “Thou hast held, z.e. caused 
to last, the night-watches of mine eyes,’—which is affected in 
thought and expression. The preterites state what has been 
hitherto and has not yet come to aclose. He still endures, as 
formerly, such thumps and blows within him, as though he lay 
upon an anvil (YB), and his voice fails him. ‘Then silent 
soliloquy takes the place of audible prayer; he throws himself 
back in thought to the days of old (cxliti. 5), the years of past 
periods (Isa. li. 9), which were so rich in the proofs of the 
power and loving-kindness of the God who was then manifest, 
but is now hidden. He remembers the happier past of his 
people and his own, inasmuch as he now in the night purposely 
calls back to himself in his mind the time when joyful thank- 
fulness impelled him to the song of praise accompanied by thie 
music of the harp (ni*23 belongs according to the accents to 
the verb, not to ’n23, although that construction certainly is 
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stroncly commended by parallel passages like xvi. 7, xlil. 9, 
xcii. 3, cf. Job xxxv. 10), in place of which, crying and sighing 
and gloomy silence have now entered. He gives himself up to 
musing “with his heart,” z.e.in the retirement of his inmost 
nature, inasmuch as he allows his thoughts incessantly to hover 
to and fro between the present and the former days, and in 
consequence of this (fut. consec. as in xlii. 6) his spirit betakes 
itself to scrupulizing (what the LX X. reproduces with oxda- 
rev, Aquila with cxareverv)—his conflict of temptation grows 
fiercer. Now follow the two doubting questions of the tempted 
one: he asks in different applications, vers. 8-10 (cf. ]xxxv. 6), 
whether it is then all at an end with God’s loving-kindness and 
promise, at the same time saying to himself, that this never- 
theless is at variance with the unchangeableness of His nature 
(Mal. iii. 6) and the inviolability of His covenant. Ds (only 
occurring as a 3. pret.) alternates with V3 (xii. 2). MIN is an 
infinitive construct formed after the manner of the Lamed He 
verbs, which, however, does also occur as infinitive absolute 
(ninw, Ezek. xxxvi. 3, cf. on xvii. 3); Gesenius and Olshausen 
(who doubts this infinitive form, § 245, 7) explain it, as do 
Aben-Ezra and Kimchi, as the plural of a substantive 737, but 
in the passave cited from Ezekiel (vid. Hitzig) such a substan- 
tival plural is syntactically impossible. OD°2M YDP is to draw 
together or contract and draw back one’s compassion, so that 
it does not manifest itself outwardly, just as he who will not 
give shuts (75?) his hand (Deut. xv. 7; ct. supra, xvii. 10). 
Vers. 11-16. With 28) the poet intryduces the self-en- 
couragement with which he has hitherto calmed himself when 
such questions of temptation were wont to intrude themselves 
upon him, and with which he still soothes himself. In the 
rendering of nipn (with the tone regularly drawn back before 
the following monosyllable) even the Targum wavers between 
YW (my affliction) and ‘Nya (my sanclicaaeny ; and just in 
the same way, in the rendering of ver. 116, between AUN 
(have changed) and "2 (years). i2% cannot possibly signify 
“change” in an active sense, as Luther renders: “The right 
hand of the Most High can change everything,” but only a 
having become different (LXX. a the Ointa aAOiwG Ls, 
Symmachns émdevtépwors), after which Maurer, Hupfeld, and 
Hitzig render thus: my affliction is this, that the right hand of 
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the Most High has changed. But after we have read may in 
ver. 6 as a poetical plural of 12, a year, we have first of all to 
see whether it may not have the same signification here. And 
many possible interpretations present themselves. It can be 
interpreted: “my supplication is this: years of the right hand 
of the Most High” (viz. that years like to the former ones may 
be renewed); but this thought is not suited to the introduction 
with V8}, We must either interpret it: my sickness, viz. 
from the side of God, 2.e. the temptation which befalls me from 
Him, the affliction ordained by Him for me (Aguila appworia 
jou), 1s this (ef. Jer. x. 19); or, since in this case the unam- 
biguous ‘nien would have been used instead of the Piel: my 
being pierced, my wounding, my sorrow is this (Symmachus 
tpa@cis pov, inf. Kal from bon, cix. 22, after the form mian 
from }29)—they are years of the right hand of the Most High, 
i.e. those which God’s mighty hand, under which I have to 
humble myself (1 Pet. v. 6), has formed and measured out to 
me. In connection with this way of taking ver. 110, ver. 12a 
is now suitably and easily attached to what has gone before. 
The poet says to himself that the affliction allotted to him 
has its time, and will not last for ever. ‘Therein lies a hope 
which makes the retrospective glance into the happier past a 
source of consolation to him. In ver. 12a the Chethib “vats is 
to be retained, for the *3 in ver. 12d is thus best explained: 
“T bring to remembrance, 7.e. make known with praise or cele- 
brate (Isa. xiii. 7), the deeds of Jah, for I will remember Thy 
wondrous doing from days of old.” His sorrow over the 
distance between the present and the past is now mitigated by 
the hope that God’s right hand, which now casts down, will 
also again in His own time raise up. Therefore he will now, 
as the advance from the indicative to the cohortative (cf. xvii. 
15) imports, thoronghly console and refresh himself with Gou’s 
work of salvation in all its miraculous manifestations from the 
earliest times. 7 is the most concise and comprehensive 
appellation for the God of the history of redemption, who, as 
Habakkuk prays, will revive His work of redemption in the 
midst of the years to come, and bring it to a glorious issue. 
To Him who then was and who will yet come the poet now 
brings praise and celebration. The way of God is His historical 
rule, and more especially, as in Hab. in. 6, ris‘2n, His redemp- 
VOL. IL. 23 
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tive rule. The primary passage Ex. xv. 11 (cf. Ps. Ixviii. 25) 
shows that tp2 is not to he rendered “in the sanctuary” 
(LXX. év 7& dylw), but “in holiness” (Symmachus ev ay- 
acu@). Holy and glorious in love and in anger, God goes 
through history, and shows Himself there as the incomparable 
One, with whose greatness no being, and least of all any one of 
the beingless gods, can be measured. He is osm, the God, 
God absolutely and exclusively, a miracle-working (2B ney, 
not XB ney, cf. Gen. i. 11*) God, and a God who by these 
very means reveals Himself as the living and supra-mundane 
God. He has made His omnipotence known among the 
peoples, viz., as ver. 16 says, by the redemption of His people, 
the tribes of Jacob and the double tribe of Joseph, out of 
Egypt,—a deed of His arm, i.e. the work of His own might, 
by which He has proved Himself to all peoples and to the 
whole earth to be the Lord of the world and the God of salva- 
tion (Ex. ix. 16, xv. 14). vinta, brachio scil. extenso (Ex. vi. 6, 
Deut. iv. 34, and frequently), just as in Ixxv. 6, WW1¥3, collo 
scil. erecto. The music here strikes in; the whole strophe 1s 
an overture to the following hymn in celebration of God, the 
Redeemer out of Evypt. 

Vers. 17-20. When He directed His glance towards the 
Red Sea, which stood in the way of His redeemed, the waters 
immediately fell as it were into pangs of travail (3°, as in 
Hab. iii. 10, not 1°), also the billows of the deep trembled ; 
for before the omnipotence of God the Redeemer, which creates 
a new thing in the midst of the old creation, the rules of the 
ordinary course of nature become unhinged. There now follow 
in vers. 18,19 lines taken from the picture of a thunder-storm. 
The poet wishes to describe how all the powers of nature be- 
came the servants of the majestic revelation of Jahve, when He 
executed judgment on Egypt and delivered Israel. O7t, Poel 
of DY (cognate 3, WN, AXthiopic ot, to rain), signifies inten- 


* The joining of the second word, accented on the first syllable and 
closely allied in sense, on to the first, which is accented on the ultima (the 
tone of which, under certain circumstances, retreats to the penult., )\D} 
“)nN) or monosyllabic, by means of the hardening Dagesh (the so-called 
pint), only takes place when that first word ends in nN— or A—, not whea 
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sively: to stream forth in full torrents. Instead of this line, 
Habakkuk, with a change of the letters of the primary passage, 
which is usual in Jeremiah more especially, has %2¥ DY D7, 
The rumbling which the D’%7h* cause to sound forth (990, cf. 
Ixvili. 34) is the thunder. The arrows of God (7T¥¥0, in 
Habakkuk 7°89) are the lightnings. The Hithpa. (instead of 
which Habakkuk has 123) depicts their busy darting hither 
and thither in the service of the omnipotence that sends them 
forth. It is open to question whether 2203 denotes the roll of 
the thunder (Aben-Ezra, Maurer, Béttcher): the sound of Thy 
thunder went rolling forth (cf. xxix. 4),—or the whirlwind 
accompanying the thunder-storm (Hitzig); the usage of the 
language (bxxxiil. 14, also Ezek. x. 13, Syriac golgolo) is in 
favour of the latter. On ver. 19¢ cf. the echo in xevii. 4. 
Amidst such commotions in nature above and below Jahve 
strode along through the sea, and made a passage for His re- 
deemed. His person and His working were invisible, but the 
result which attested His active presence was visible. He took 
His way through the sea, and cut His path (Chethid plural, 
O2Y, as in Jer. xviii. 15) through great waters (or, according 
to Habakkuk, caused His horses to go through), without the 


* We have indicated on xviii. 12, xxxvi. 6, that the p'pnw are so called 
from their thinness, but passages like xvili. 12 and the one before us do 
not favour this idea. Oue would think that we have more likely to go 


back to ;s=\w, to be distant (whence sukk, distance; sakik, distant), and 
that o’pny signifies the distances, like nny, the heights, from pny — 
suhk, in distinction from pny, an atom (Wetzstein). But the Hebrew 
affords no trace of this verbal stem, whereas pnw, cps contundere, 


comminuere (Neshwan: to pound to dust, used e.g. of the apothecary’s 
drugs), is just as much Hebrew as Arabic. And the word is actually asso- 


ciated with this verb by the Arabic mind, inasmuch as (pale Colt 
(nubes tenues, nubila tenuia) is explained by 3.3, Cols». Accordingly 
pony, according to its primary notion, signifies that which spreads itself 
out thin and fine over a wide surface, and, according to the usage of the. 
language, in contrast with the thick and heavy yoNn ‘2b, the uppermost 


stratum of the atmosphere, and then the clouds, as also (gels and the 


collective pps and wre (vid. Isaiah, i. 156, note 1), is not first of all 
the clouds, but the surface of the sky that is turned to us (Fleischer). 
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footprints (Miapy with Dag. dirimens) of Him who passes and 
passed through being left behind to show it. 

Ver. 21. If we have divided the strophes correctly, then 
this is the refrain-like close. Like a flock God led His 
people by Moses and Aaron (Num. xxxiii. 1) to the promised 
goal. At this favourite figure, which is as it were the mono- 
gram of the Psalms of Asaph and of his school, the poet stops, 
losing himself in the old history of redemption, which affords 
him comfort in abundance, and is to him a prophecy of the 
future lying behind the afflictive years of the present. 


PSALM LXXVIIL 


THE WARNING-MIRROR OF HISTORY FROM MOSES 
TO DAVID. 


1 GIVE ear, O my people, to my teaching, 
Incline your ear to the utterances of my mouth. 
2 I will open my mouth with a parable, 
I will pour forth riddles out of the days of old. 
3 What we have heard, and become conscious of, 
And our fathers have told us, 
4 We will not hide from their children ; 
Telling to the generation to come the glorious deeds of 
J ahve, 
And His proof of power and His wonders, which He hath 
done. 


5 He hath established a testimony in Jacob 
And laid down a law in Israel, 
Which He hath commanded our fathers 
To make it known unto their children ; 
6 In order that the generation to come might know it, the 
children born afterwards, 
That they might arise and tell it again to their children, 
7 And might place their confidence in Elohim, 
And might not forget the deeds of God, 
And might keep His conmandments— 
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8 And might not become as their fathers a stubborn and re- 
bellious generation, 
A generation that set not its heart aright, 
And whose spirit was not faithful towards God. 
9 The sons of Ephraim, the bow-equipped archers, 
Turned back in the day of battle. 
10 They kept not the covenant of Elohim, 
And in His law they refused to walk. 
11 And they forgot His works 
And His wonders, which He showed them. 


12 In the sight of their fathers He proved Himself to bea 
miracle-worker, 
In the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. 
13 He divided the sea, and led them through, 
And piled the waters up as a heap ; 
14 And led them in the cloud by day, 
And the whole night in a fiery light. 
15 He clave rocks in the desert, 
And gave them as it were the floods of the sea to drink 
abundantly, 
16 And brought forth streams out of the rock, 
And caused the waters to flow down like rivers. 


17 They, however, continued further to sin against Him, 
To act rebelliously towards the Most High in a parched land. 
18 They tempted God in their heart 
To desire food for their soul, 
19 And spake against Elohim, they said: 
‘¢ Will God be able to prepare a table in the desert? 
20 Behold He smote rock, and waters gushed out, 
And streams dashed along— 
Will He also be able to give bread, 
Or to provide flesh for His people?” 


21 Therefore, hearing this, Jahve was wroth, 
And fire kindled in Jacob, 
And anger also ascended against Israel 
22 For they believed not in Elohim, 
And trusted not in His salvation. 
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93 Nevertheless He commanded the clouds above, 


And the doors of heaven He opened; 


24 He rained upon them manna to eat, 


29 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


ol 


b2 


oo 


o4 


30 


36 


37 


38 


And corn of heaven gave He unto them. 
Bread of angels did man eat, 
Meat He sent them in superabundance. 


He caused the east wind to blow in the heaven, 
And by His power brought on the south wind, 
And rained flesh upon them like the dust, 

And winged fowls as the sand of the seas. 

And it fell within the circuit of its camp, 
Round about its tents. 

Then they did eat and were well filled, 

And their desire He fulfilled to them. 


Still they were not estranged from their desire, 
The food was still in their mouth, 

Then the anger of Elohim went up against them, 
And slew among their fat ones, 

And smote down the young men of Israel. 

For all this they sinned still more, 

And believed not in His wonders. 

Then He made their days vanish in a breath, 
And their years in sudden haste. 


When He slew them, they inquired after Him, 
They turned back and sought God diligently, 
And remembered that Elohim was their rock, 
And God the Most High their Redeemer. 

They appeased Hiin with their mouth, 

And with their tongue they lied nnto Him; 

But their heart was not stedfast with Him, 

And they did not prove faithful in His covenant, 


Nevertheless He 1s full of compassion— 
He forgiveth iniquity and doth not destroy, 
And hath ofttimes restrained His anger, 
And stirred not up all His fury. 
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89 He remembered that they were flesh, 

A breath of wind that passeth by and returneth not. 
40 How oft did they provoke Him in the desert, 

Did they grieve Him in the wilderness ! 


£1 And again and again they sought God, 
And vexed the Holy One of Israel. 
42 They remembered not His hand, 
The day when He delivered them from the oppressor, 
43 When He set His signs in Egypt 
And His remarkable deeds in the field of Zoan. 
44 He turned their Niles into blood, 
And their running waters they could not drink. 


45 He sent gad-flies against them, which devoured them, 
And frogs, which brought destruction upon them. 
46 He gave the fruit of their field to the cricket, 
And their labour to the locust; 
47 He smote down their vine with hail, 
And their sycamore-trees with hail-stones ; 
$8 And He gave over their cattle to the hail, 
And their flocks to the lightnings. 


49 He let loose upon them the burning of His anger, 
Indignation and fury and distress, 
An embassy of angels of misfortune ; 
50 He made plain a way for His anger, 
He spared not their soul from death, 
And their life He gave over to the pestilence. 
51 He smote all the first-born in Egypt, 
The firstlings of manly strength in the tents of Ham. 


52 Then He mace [His own people to go forth like sheep, 
And guided them like a flock in the desert; 
53 And He led them safely without fear, 
But their enemies the sea covered. 
54 He brought them to His holy border, 
To the monntain, which His right hand had acquired ; 
55 He drove out nations before them, 
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And allotted them as a marked out inheritance, 
And settled the tribes of Israel in their tents. 


56 Nevertheless they tempted and provoked Elohim the Most 
High, 
And His testimonies they kept not. 
57 They turned back and fell away like their fathers, 
They turned aside like a deceitful bow. 
58 They incensed Him by their high places, 
And by their idols they excited His jealousy. 
59 Elohim heard and was wroth, 
And became greatly wearied with Israel. 


60 Then He cast off the tabernacle of Shiloh, 

The tent which He had pitched among men $ 
61 He gave His might into captivity, 

And His glory into the oppressor’s hand. 
62 He gave over His people to the sword, 

And was wroth concerning His inheritance. 
63 Their young men fire devoured, 

And for their maidens they sang no bridal song. 
64 Their priests, by the sword they fell, 

And their widows could not mourn. 


65 Then the Lord awaked as one sleeping, 
As a hero, shouting from wine, 
66 And smote their oppressors behind, 
Kiternal reproach did He put upon them— 
67 And He despised the tent of Joseph, 
And the tribe of Ephraim He chose not. 
68 He chose the tribe of Judah, 
Lhe mount Zion, which He hath loved. 


69 And He built, as the heights of heaven, His sanctuary, 
Like the earth which He hath founded for ever, 

70 And He chose David His servant, 
And took him from the sheep-folds ; 

71 Following the ewes that gave suck He took him away 
To pasture Jacob His people, 
And Israel His inheritance. 
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72 And he pastured them according to the integrity of his 
heart, 
And with judicious hands he led them. 


In the last verse of Ps. Ixxvii. Israel appears as a flock 
which is led by Moses and Aaron; in the last verse of Ps. 
Ixxvill. as a flock which is led by David, of a pure heart, with 
judicious hands. Both Psalms also meet in thoughts and ex- 
pressions, just as the FIDN? of both leads one to expect. Ps. 
Ixxviu. is called Maskil, a meditation. The word would also be 
appropriate here in the signification “a didactic poem.” For 
the history of Israel is recapitulated here from the leading 
forth out of Egypt throngh the time of the Judges down to 
David, and that with the practical application for the present 
age that they should cleave faithfully to Jahve, more faith- 
fully than the rebellions generation of the fathers. After the 
manner of the Psalms of Asaph the Ephraimites are made 
specially prominent ont of the whole body of the people, their 
disobedience as well as the rejection of Shiloh and the election 
of David, by which it was for ever at an end with the supremacy 
of Ephraim and also of his brother-tribe of Benjamin. 

The old Asaphic origin of the Psalm has been contested :— 
(1) Because ver. 9 may be referred to the apostasy of Ephraim 
and of the other tribes, that is to say, to the division of the 
kingdom. But this reference is capricionsly imagined to be 
read in ver.9. (2) Because the Psalm betrays a malice, indeed 
a national hatred against Ephraim, such as is only explicable 
after the apostasy of the ten tribes. But the alienation and 
jealonsy between Ephraim and Judah is older than the rupture 
of the kingdom. ‘The northern tribes, in consequence of their 
position, which was more exposed to contact with the heathen 
world, had already assumed a different character from that of 
Judah living in patriarchal seclusion. ‘They conld boast of a 
more excited, more martial history, one richer in exploit; in the 
time of the Judges especially, there is scarcely any mention of 
Judah. Hence Judah was little thonght of by them, especially 
by powerful Ephraim, which regarded itself as the foremost 
tribe of all the tribes. From the beginning of Saul’s persecu- 
tion of David, however, when the stricter principle of the south 
came first of all into decisive conflict for the mastery with the 
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more lax principle of the Ephraimites, until the rebellion of 
Jeroboam against Solomon, there runs through the history of 
Israel a series of facts which reveal a deep reft between Judah 
and the other tribes, more especially Benjamin and Ephraim. 
Though, therefore, it were true that a tone hostile to Ephraiin 
is expressed in the Psalm, this would not be any evidence 
against its old Asaphic origin, since the psalmist rests upon 
facts, and, withont basing the preference of Judah upon merit, 
he everywhere contemplates the sin of Ephraim, without any 
Judean boasting, in a connection with the sin of the whole 
nation, which involves all in the responsibility. Nor is ver. 
69 against Asaph the cotemporary of David; for Asaph may 
certainly have seen the building of the Temple of Solomon as 
it towered upwards to the skies, and Caspari in his Essay on 
the Holy One of Israel (Luther. Zeitschrift, 1844, 3) has 
shown that even the divine name One” wiTP does not militate 
against him. We have seen in connection with Ps. Ixxvi. how 
deeply imbued Isaiah’s language is with that of the Psalms of 
Asaph. It cannot surprise us if Asaph is Isaiah’s predecessor 
in the use of the name “the Holy One of Israel.” The fact, 
however, that the writer of the Psalm takes the words and 
colours of his narration from all five books of the Pentateuch, 
with the exception of Leviticus, 1s not opposed to our view of 
the origin of the Pentateuch, but favourable to it. The author 
of the Book of Job, with whom in ver. 64 he verbally coin- 
cides, is regarded by us as younger; and the points of contact 
with other Psalms inscribed “by David,” “by the sons of 
KXorah,” and “by Asaph,” do not admit of being employed for 
ascertaining his time, since the poet is by no means an unin- 
dependent imitator. 

The manner of representation which characterizes the Psalm 
becomes epical in its extension, but is at the same time concise 
after the sententious style. The separate historical statements 
have a gnome-like finish, and a gem-like elegance. The whole 
falls into two principal parts, vers. 1-37, 88-72; the second 
part passes over from the God-tempting unthankfulness of the 
Israel of the desert to that of the Israel of Canaan. Every 
three strophes form one group. 


Vers, 1--11. ‘The poet begins very similarly to the poet of 
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Ps, xlix. He comes forward among the people as a preacher, 
and demands for his téra a willing, attentive hearing. MF is 
the word for every human doctrine or instruction, especially 
for the prophetic discourse which sets forth and propagates the 
substance of the divine teaching. Asaph is a prophet, hence 
ver. 2 is quoted in Matt. xiii. 34 sq. as py0ev dva Tod mpodyrov.* 

He here recounts to the people their history 07273, from that 
Egypteo-Sinaitic age of yore to which Israel’s nauonal inde- 
pendence and specific position in relation to the rest of the 
world goes back. It is not, however, with the external aspect 
of the history that he has to do, but with its interna] teachings. 
Sui is an allegory or parable, wapaSovH, more particularly the 
apophtheom as the characteristic species of poetry belonging to 
the Chokma, and then in general a discourse of an elevated 
style, full of figures, thoughtful, pithy, and rounded. 71D is 
that which is entangled, knotted, involved, perplere dictum. 
The poet, however, does not mean to say that he will literally 
discourse gnomic sentences and propound riddles, but that he 
will set forth the history of the fathers after the manner of a 
parable and riddle, so that it may become as a parable, i.e. a 
didactic history, and its events as marks of interrogation and 
nota-be e’s to the present age. The LXX. renders thus: 
dvolfw év TwapaBonrais 76 oToua pov, POéyEouar mpoPrAypaTa 
aw apyhs. Instead of this the Gospel by Matthew has: dvoitw 
év mrapaBonals To oTowa prov, épedEomat Kexpupmeva amd KaTa- 
ors (Kogmov), and recognises in this language of the Psalm 
a proptecy of Christ; because it is moulded so appropriately 
for the mouth of Him who is the Fulfiller not only of the Law 
and of Prophecy, but also of the vocation of the prophet. It 
is the object-clause to 193), and not a relative clause belonging 
to the “riddles out of the age of yore,” that follows in ver. 3 
with Wk, for that which has been heard only becomes riddles 
by the appropriation and turn the poet gives to it. Ver. 3 
begins a new period (cf. Ixix. 27, Jer. xiv. 1, and frequently) : 
What we have heard, and in consequence thereof known, and 
what our fathers have told us (word for word, like xliv. 2, 


—- 


* The reading dia ‘Hoarou rod xooPyrov is, although erroneous, never- 
theless ancient; since even the Clementine Homilies introduce this passage 
as the language of Isaiah. 
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Judg. vi. 18), that will we not hide from their children (cf. 
Job xv. 18). The accentuation is perfectly correct. The 
Rebia by p12 has a greater distinctive force than the Rebia 
by nN (97); it is therefore to be rendered: telling to the 
later generation (which is just what is intended by the offspring 
of the fathers) the glorious deeds of Jahve, etc. The fut. 
consec. DP joins on to NYY WW. Glorions deeds, proofs of 
power, miracles hath He wrought, and in connection therewith 
set up an admonition in Jacob, and laid down an order in 
Israel, which He commanded our fathers, viz. to propagate by 
racidon the remembrance of those mighty deeds (Ex. xin. 8, 
14, Deut. iv. 9, and other passages). py inp has the same 
ohne as DnyTM in Deut. iv. 9, Josh. iv. 22, The matter in 
question is not the giving of the Law in general, as the purpose 
of which, the keeping of the laws, ought then to have been 
mentioned before anything else, but a precept, the purpose of 
which was the further proclamation of the magnalia Dei, and 
indirectly the promotion of trust in God and fidelity to the 
Law; cf. lxxxi. 5 sq., where the special precept concerning the 
celebration of the Feast of the Passover is described as a Ny 
laid down in Joseph. The following generation, the children, 
which shall be born in the course of the ages, were to know 
concerning His deeds, and also themselves to rise up (2%, 
not: come into being, like the 3N2° of the older model-passage 

xxl. 32) and to tell aan further to their children, in order 
that these might place their confidence in God (bo3 DY, like 
non NY in eee 28), and might not forget the mighty deed 
of God (Ixxvil, 12), and might keep His commandments, 
being warned by the disobedience of the fathers. The genera- 
tion of the latter is called 773 7710, just as the degenerate son 
that is to be stoned is called in Deut. xxi. 18. 422 P23, to direct 
one’s heart, ze. to give it the right direction or tendency, to 
put it into the right state, is to be understood after ver. 37, 2 
Chron. xx. 33, Sir. ii. 17. 

Ver. 9, which comes in now in the midst of this description, 
is awkward and nuintelligible. The supposition that “the sons 
of Ephraim” is an appellation for the whole of Israel is refuted 
by vers. 67 sq. The rejection of Ephraim and the election of 
Judah is the point into which the historical retrospect runs 

ut; how then can “the sons of Ephraim” denote Israel as a 
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whole? And yet what is here said of the Ephraimites also 
holds good of the Israelites in general, as ver. 57 shows. The 
fact, however, that the Ephraimites are made specially con- 
spicuous out of the “generation” of all Israel, is intelligible 
from the special interest which the Psalms of Asaph take in 
the tribes of Joseph, and here particularly from the purpose of 
practically preparing the way for the rejection of Shiloh and 
Ephraim related further on. In vers, 10 and 11 the Ephraim- 
ites are also still spoken of; and it is not until ver. 12, with the 
words “in sight of their fathers,” that we come back again to 
the nation at large. The Ephraimites are called nYp- i ‘pws 
in the sense of nwp ‘on nvip ‘pvr; the two participial construct 
f rms do not stand in subordination but in co-ordination, as in 
Jer. xlvi. 9, Deut. xxxiii. 19, 2 Sam. xx. 19, just as in other 
instances also two substantives, of which one is tlie explanation 
of the other, are combined by means of the construct, Job xx. 
17, cf. 2 Kings xvii. 13 Keri. It is therefore: those who pre- 
pare the bow, é.e. those arming themselves therewith (PY as in 
1 Chron. xii. 2, 2 Chron. xvii. 17), those who cast the bow, 2.e. 
tl ose shooting arrows from the bow (Jer. iv. 29), cf. Bottcher, 
§ 728. What is predicated of them, viz. “they turned round” 
(229 as in Judg. xx. 39, 41), stands in contrast with this their 
aLility to hear arms and to defend themselves, as a disappointed 
exdectation. Is what is meant thereby, that the powerful war- 
like tribe of Ephraim grew weary in the work of the conquest 
of Danaan (Judg. ch. i.), and did not render the services which 
might have been expected from it? Since the historical retro- 
spect does not enter into details until ver. 12 onwards, this 
special historical reference would come too early here; the 
statement consequently must be understood more generally 
and, according to ver. 57, figuratively: Ephraim proved itself 
unstable and faint-hearted in defending and in conducting the 
cause of God, it gave it up, it abandoned it. They did not 
act as the covenant of God required of them, they refused to 
walk (N32, cf. nao, Eccles. i. 7) within the limit and track of 
His Tora, and forgat the deeds of God of which they had been 
eye-witnesses under Moses and under Joshua, their comrades 
of the same family. 

Vers. 12-25. It is now related how wonderfully God led 
the fathers of these Ephraimites, who behaved themselves so 
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badly as the leading tribe of Israel, in the desert; how ae 
again and again ever indulged sinful murmuring, and still Fi 
continued to give proofs of His power and of His loving-kin = 
ness. The (according to Num. xiii, 22) very ancient Zoan 
(Tanis), ancient Egyptian Zane, Coptic Gane, On tne ease 
bank of the Tanitic arm of the Nile, so called therefrom— 
according to the researches to which the Turin Papyrus No. 
112 has led, identical with Avaris (vid. on Isa. xix. 11) *—was 
the seat of the Hyksos dynasties that ruled in the eastern 
Delta, where after their overthrow Rameses 11., the Pharaoh of 
the bondage, in order to propitiate the enraged mass of the 
Semitic population of Lower Egypt, embraced the worship of 
Baal instituted by King Apophis. The colossal sitting figure 
of Rameses 11. in the pillared court of the Royal Museum in 
Berlin, says Brngsch (Aus dem Orient ii. 45), is the figure 
which Rameses himself dedicated to the temple of Baal in 
Tanis and set up before its entrance. Tis mighty colossus is 
a cotemporary of Moses, who certainly once looked upon this 
monument when, as Ps. ]xxvili. says, he “ wrought wonders in 
the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan.” The psalmist, more- 
over, keeps very close to the Tora in his reproduction of the 
history of the Exodus, and in fact so close that he must have 
had it before him in the entirety of its several parts, the 
Deuteronomic, Elohimistic, and Jehovistic. Concerning the 
rule by which it is pointed ‘asa phdéle, vid. on lii. 5. The pri- 
mary passage to ver. 130 (cf. aria ver, 16) is Ex. xv. 8. 
12 is a pile, z.e. a piled up leap or mass, as in xxxili. 7. And 
ver. 14 is the abbreviation of Ex. xiii, 21. In vers. 15 sq. 
the writer condenses into one the two instances of the giving of 
water from the rock, in the first year of the Exodus (Ex. ch. 
xvil.) and in the fortieth year (Num. ch. xx.). The Piel ypr 
and the plural 0%% correspond to this compression. N27 is not 
an adjective (after the analogy of 137 O17), bnt an adverb as 
in Ixii. 35 for the giving to drink needs a qualificative, but nysnn 
ae te need any enhancement, N31 has 7 instead of ¢ as in 
cv. 43. 


* The identity of Avaris and Tanis is in the meanwhile again becanis 
doubtful. Zanis was the Hyksos city, but Pelustum = Avaris the 


Hyk 
fortress ; vid. Petermann’s Aittheilungen, 1866, 8. 296-298. enn 
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The fact that the subject is continued in ver. 17 with %5'Di" 
without mention having been made of any sinning on the part 
of the generation of the desert, is explicable from the considera- 
tion that the reraembrance of that murmuring is closely con- 
nected with the giving of water from the rock to which the 
names Massah u-Meribah and Meribath-Kadesh (cf. Num. xx. 
13 with xxv. 14, Deut. xxxi. 51) point back: they went on 
(iy) sinning against Him, in spite of the miracles they experi- 
enced. nnd. is syncopated from nian as in Isa. iti. 8. The 
poet in ver. 18 condenses the account of the manifestations of 
discontent which preceded the giving of the quails and manna 
(Ix. ch. xvi.), and the second giving of quails (Num. ch. xi.), 
as he has done the two cases of the giving of water from 
the rock in ver. 15. They tempted God by unbelievingly and 
defiantly demanding (PRWD, postulando, Ew. § 280, d) instead 
of trustfully hoping and praying. p3393 points to the evil 
fountain of the heart, and Dvn describes their longing as a 
sensual eagerness, a lusting after it. Instead of allowing the 
miracles hitherto wrought to work faith in them, they made 
the miracles themselves the starting-pomt of fresh doubts. 
The poet here clothes what we read in Ex, xvi. 8, Num. xi. 4 
sqq-, xxl. 5, In a poetic dress. In jy? the unbelief reaches its 
climax, it sounds like self-irony. On the co-ordinating con- 
struction “ therefore Jahve heard it and was wroth,” cf. Isa. v. 
4, xii. 1, 1.2, Rom. vi. 17. The allusion is to the wrath-burn- 
ing at Taberah (Tab‘éra), Num. xi. 1-3, which preceded the 
giving of the quails in the second year of the Exodus. For it 
is obvions that ver. 21 and Num. xi. 1 coincide, wx) ayn 
here being suggested by the Wx Dayan of that passage, and 
my Ax being the opposite of wn ypwm in ver. 2. A confla- 
gration broke out at that time in the camp, at the same time, 
liowever, with the breaking ont of God’s anger. The nexus 
between the anger and the fire is here an outward one, whereas 
in Num. xi. 1 itis an internal one. The ground upon which the 
wrathful decree is based, which is only hinted at there, is here 
more minutely given in ver. 22: they believed not in Elohim 
(vid. Num. xiv. 11), ze. did not rest with believing confidence 
in Him, and trusted not in His salvation, viz. that which they 
had experienced in the redemption out of Egypt (Ex. xiv. 13, 
xv. 2), and which was thereby guaranteed for time to come. 
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Now, however, when Taberah is here followed first by the 
giving of the manna, vers. 23-25, then by the giving of the 
quails, vers. 26-29, the course of the events is de-anged, 
since the giving of the manna had preceded that burning, and 
it was only the giving of the quails that followed it. This 
putting together of the two givings out of order was rendered 
necessary by the preceding condensation (in vers. 18-20) 
of the clamorous desire for a more abundant supply of food 
before each of these events. Notwithstanding Israel’s unbelief, 
He still remained faithful: He caused manna to rain down 
out of the opened gates of heaven (cf. “the windows of 
heaven,” Gen. vii. 11, 2 Kings vii. 2, Mal. ii. 10), that is to 
say, in richest abundance. The manna 1s called corn (as in 
cv. 40, after Ex. xvi. 4, it is called bread) of heaven, becanse 
it descended in the form of grains of corn, and supplied the 
place of bread-corn during the forty years. D'V2S pn? the 
LXX. correctly renders dprov dyyéA@y (OVS = M2 733, ciii. 
20). The manna is called “ bread of angels” (Wisd. xvi. 20) 
as being bread from heaven (ver. 24, cv. 40), the dwelling- 
place of angels, as being mann es-semd, heaven’s gift, its 
Arabic name,—a name which also belongs to the vegetable 
manna which flows out of the Zamariz mannifera in conse- 
quence of the puncture of the Coccus manniparus, and is even 
at the present day invaluable to the inhabitants of the desert 
of Sinai. NS is the antithesis to owIN; for if it signified 
‘ every one,” 228 would have been said (Hitzig). TS as in 
Ex. xii, 89; av? as in Ex. xvi. 3, cf. 8. 

Vers. 26-387. Passing over to the giving of the quails, the 
poet is thinking chiefly of the first occasion mentioned in Ex. 
ch. xvi., which directly preceded the giving of the manna. But 
the description follows the second: 5‘ (He caused to depart, 
set out) after Num. xi. 31. “Hast” and “south” belong 
together: 1t was a south-east wind from the /Blanitic Gulf. 
“To rain down” is a figurative expression for a plentiful giving 
or dispensing from above. ‘Its camp, its tents,” are those of 
Israel, Num. xi. 31, cf. Ex. xvi. 13. The MNA, occurring 
twice, vers. 29, 30 (of the object of strong desire, as in xxi. 3), 
points to Kibroth-hattaavah, the scene of this carnal lusting ; 
N27 is the transitive of the nia in Prov. xiii. 12. In vers. 30, 
31 even in the construction the poet closely follows Num. xi. 
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33 (cf. also 1? with NT, aversion, loathing, Num. xi. 20). 
The Waw unites what takes place simultaneously ; a construc- 
tion which presents the advantage of being able to give special 
prominence to the subject. The wrath of God consisted in 
the breaking out of a sickness which was the result of immode- 
rate indulgence, and to which even the best-nourished and 
most youthfully vigorous fell a prey. When the poet goes on 
in ver. 82 to say that in spite of these visitations (ANI-733) they 
went on sinning, he has chiefly before lis mind the outbreak 
of “fat” rebelliousness after the return of the spies, cf. ver. 
326 with Num. xiv. 11. And ver. 33 refers to the judgment 
of death in the wilderness threatened at that time to all who 
had come out of Egypt from twenty years old and upward 
(Num. xiv. 28-34). Their life devoted to death vanished from 
that time onwards 2273, in breath-like instability, and mona, in 
undurable precipitancy; the mode of expression in xxxi. 11, 
Job xxxvi. 1 suggests to the poet an expressive play of words. 
When now a special judgment suddenly and violently thinned 
the generation that otherwise was dying off, as in Num. xxi. 
6 sqq., then they inquired after Him, they again sought His 
favour, those who were still preserved in the midst of this dying 
again remembered the God who had proved Himself to be a 
“Rock” (Deut. xxxii. 15, 18, 37) and to be a “ Redeemer” 
(Gen, xlviii. 16) to them. And what next? Vers, 36,* 37 
tell us what effect they gave to this disposition to return to 
God. They appeased Him with their mouth, is meant to say: 
they sought to win Him over to themselves by fair speeches, 
inasmuch as they thus anthropopathically conceived of God, 
and with their tongue they played the hypocrite to Him; their 
heart, however, was not sincere towards Him (O¥ like NN in 
ver. 8), i.e. not directed straight towards Him, and they proved 
themselves not stedfast (aiorol, or properly BéSacot) in their 
covenant-relationship to Him. 


Vers. 38-48. The second part of the Psalm now begins. 
God, notwithstanding, in His compassion restrains His anger ; 
but Israel’s God-tempting conduct was continued, even after the 


* According to the reckoning of the Masora this ver. 36 is the middle 
verse of the 2527 verses of the Psalter (Buxtorf, Tiberias, 1620, p. 133). 
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journey through the desert, in Canaan, and the miracles of 
judgment amidst which the deliverance out of Egypt had been 
effected were forgotten. With Ni) in ver. 38* begins an ad- 
versative clause, which is of universal import as far as NW, and 
then becomes historical. Ver. 38) expands what lies in DTT: 
He expiates iniquity and, by letting mercy instead of right take 
its course, arrests the destruction of the sinner. With 7207) 
(Ges. § 142, 2) this universal truth is supported out of the 
history of Israel. As this history shows, He has many a time 
called back His anger, i.e. checked it in its course, and not 
stirred up all His glowing anger (ef. dsa. xlii. 13), ¢.e. His anger 
in all its fulness and intensity. We see that ver. 38cd is 
intended historically, from the fact more particularly that if 
the whole of ver. 38 were intended as abstract, ver. 39 
would inadequately express the result which accrued to Israel 
from this conduct of God. If, however, ver. 38cd refers to 
His conduct towards Israel, then ver. 39 follows with the 
ground of the determination, and that in the form of an in- 
ference drawn from such conduct towards Israel. He mode- 
rated His anger against Israel, and consequently took human 
frailty and perishableness into consideration. The fact that 
man is flesh (which not merely affirms his physical fragility, 
but also his moral weakness, Gen. vi. 3, cf. viii. 21), and that, 
after a short life, he falls a prey to death, determines God to 
be long-suffering and kind; it was in fact sensuous desire and 
loathing by which Israel was beguiled time after time. The 
exclamation “how oft!” ver. 40, calls attention to the praise- 
worthiness of this undeserved forbearance. 

But with ver. 41 the record of sins begins anew. There is 
nothing by which any reference of this ver. 41 to the last 
example of insubordination recorded in the Pentateuch, Num. 
xxv. 1-9 (Hitzig), is indicated. The poet comes back once 
more to the provocations of God by the Israel of the wilderness 
in order to expose the impious ingratitude which revealed itself 


* According to B. Kiddushin 80a, this ver. 38 is the middle one of the 
5896 j"pi0b, or/xor, of the Psalter. According to B. Maccoth 220, °F Ss. 
Ixxvili. 38, and previously Deut. xxviii. 58, 59, xxix. 8 [9], were recited 
when the forty strokes of the lash save one, which according to 2 Cor. xi. 
24 Paul received five times, were being counted out to the culprit. 
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in this conduct. N07 is the causative of MA = 102, NIA, to 


repent, to be grieved, LXX. wapwfuvavy. The iniracles of the 
time of redemption are now brought before the mind in detail, 
ad exaggerandum crimen tentationis Dei cum summa ingratitudine 
conjunctum (Venema). The time of redemption is called bi, 
as in Gen. it. 4 the hexahemeron. Nis DY (synon. MWY, jn) 
is used as in Ex. x.2. We have already met with 7973 in 
xliv. 11. The first of the plagues of Egypt (Ex. vii. 14-25), 
the turning of the waters into blood, forms the beginuing in 
ver. 44. From this the poet takes a leap over to the fourth 
plague, the *Y (LXX. «cvvduvia), a grievous and destructive 
species of fly (Iix. viii. 16-28 [20~-32]), and combines with it 
the frogs, the second plague (Ex. vii. 26 [viii. 1]—viit. 11 [15]). 


now called sais, dofda. Next in ver. 46 he comes to the 


eighth plague, the locusts, On (a more select name of the 
migratory locusts than 1398), Ex. x. 1-20; the third plague, the 
gnats and midges, 0°23, is left unmentioned in addition to the 
fourth, which is of a similar kind. For the chastisement by 
means of destructive living things is now closed, and in ver. 47 
follows the smiting with hail, the seventh plague, Ex. ix. 13-35. 
o0an (with pausal d, not a, cf. in Ezek. viti. 2 the similarly 
formed novini) in the signification hoar-frost (zayvn, LXX., 
Vulgate, Saadia, and Abulwalid), or locusts (Targam 8213 = 
315), or ants (J. D. Michaelis), does not harmonize with the 
history ; also the hoar-frost is called N53, the ant mer? (collec- 
tive in Arabic neml). Although only conjecturing from the 
context, we understand it, with Parchon and Kimchi, of hail- 
stones or hail. With thick lumpy pieces of ice He smote down 
vines and sycamore-trees (Fayum was called in ancient Egyptian 
“the district of the sycamore”). 379 proceeds from the Biblical 
conception that the plant hasa life of itsown. ‘The description 
of this plague is continued in ver. 48. ‘T'wo mss. present 270 
instead of 1122; but even supposing that D°2¥ might signify 
the fever-burnings of the pestilence (vid. on Hab. ii. 5), the 
mention of the pestilence follows in ver. 50, and the devastation 
which, according to Ex. ix. 19-22, the hail caused among the 
cattle of the Egyptians is in its right place here. Moreover 
it is expressly said in Ex. ix. 24 that there was conglomerate 
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fire among the hail; O'2¥4 are therefore flaming, blazing 
lightnings. 

Vers. 49-59. When these plagues rose to the highiest pitch, 
Israel became free, and removed, being led by its God, into 
the Land of Promise; but it continued still to behave there 
just as it had done in the desert. The poet in vers. 49-51 brings 
the fifth Egyptian plague, the pestilence (Ex. ix. 1-7), and the 
tenth and last, the smiting of the first-born (033 N30), Ex. ch. 
xi, xil., together. Ver. 49a sounds like Job xx. 23 (cf. below 
ver. 64), OY “N71 are not wicked angels, against which view 
Hengstenberg refers to the scriptural thesis of Jacobus Ode in 
his work De Angelis, Deum ad puniendos malos homines mittere 
bonos angelos et ad castigandos pios usurpare malos, but angels 
that bring misfortune. The mode of construction belongs to 
the chapter of the genitivai subordination of the adjective to 
the substantive, like 7 nv’s, Prov. vi. 24, cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 
Num. v. 18, 24, 1 Kings x. 15, Jer. xxiv. 2, and the Arabic 


elk! awe, the mosque of the assembling one, z.e. the 


assembling (congregational) mosque, therefore: angels (not of 
the wicked ones = wicked angels, which it might signify else- 
where, but) of the evil ones=evil, misfortune-bringing angels 
(Ew. § 287, a). The poet thus paraphrases the ’Nv97 that is 
collectively conceived in Ex. xii, 13, 23, Heb. xi. 28. In ver. 
o0a the anger is conceived of as a stream of fire, in ver. 50d 
death as an executioner, and in 50e the pestilence as a foe, 
OS NWN) (Gen. xlix. 3, Deut. xxi. 17) is that which had 
sprung for the first time from manly vigour (plur. intensivus). 
Hgypt is called 57 as in Ps. cv. and cxi. according to Gen. x. 6, 
and is also called by themselves in ancient Egyptian Kemi, 
Coptic Chémi, Kéme (vid. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, ch. 
xxxil.). When now these plagues which softened their 
Pharaoh went forth upon the Egyptians, God procured for 
His people a free departure, He guided flock-like (WS like 
T1y2, Jer. xxxi. 24, with Dag. implicitum), i.e. as a shepherd, 
the flock of His people (the favourite figure of the Psalms of 
Asaph) through the desert,—He led them safely, removing all 
terrors out of the way and drowning their enemies in the Red 
Sea, to His holy territory, to the mountain which (Tt) His right 
hand had acquired, or according to the accents (cf. supra, vol. 
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i. 169): to the mountain there (71), which, etc. It is not Zion 
tliat is meant, but, as in the primary passage Ex. xv. 16 sq., in 
accordance with the parallelism (although this is not imperative) 
and the usage of the language, which according to Isa. xi. 9, 
Ivii. 18, is incontrovertible, the whole of the Holy Land with its 
mountains and valleys (cf. Deut. xi. 11). mony 2ana is the poetical 
equivalent to nonaa, Num. xxxiv. 2, xxxvi. 2, and frequently. 
The Beth is Beth essentice (here in the same syntactical position 
as in Isa. xlvili. 10, Ezek. xx. 41, and also Job xxii. 24 surely): 
He made them (the heathen, viz., as in Josh, xxiii, 4 their terri- 
tories) fall to them (viz., as the expression implies, by lot, 5w23) 
as a line of inheritance, z.e. (as in cv. 11) as a portion measured 
out as an inheritance. It is only in ver. 56 (and not so early 
as ver. 41) that the narration passes over to the apostate con- 
duct of the children of the generation of the desert, that is to 
say, of the Israel of Canaan. Instead of *011Y from ny, the 
word here is YnTy from MY (a derivative of ‘Ay, not 7"). 
Since the apostasy did not gain ground until after the death of 
Joshua and Eleazar, it is the Israel of the period of the Judges 
that we are to think of here. 27 Nyp, ver. 57, is not: a bow 
of slackness, but: a bow of deceit; for the point of comparison, 
according to Hos. vii. 16, is its missing the mark: a bow that 
discharges its arrow in a wrong direction, that makes no sure 
shot. The verb 77 signifies not only to allow to hang down 
slack (cogn. 57), but also, according to a similar conception to 
spe dejicere, to disappoint, deny. In the very act of turning 
towards God, or at least being inclined towards Him by His 
tokens of power and loving-kindness, they turned (Jer. 11. 21) 
like a bow that misses the mark and disappoints both aim and 
expectation. The expression in ver. 58 is like Deut. xxxiu. 16, 
21, yowv refers to their prayer to the Baalim (Judg. ii. 11). 
The word 73yn7, which occurs three times in this Psalm, is a 
word belonging to Deuteronomy (ch. iii. 26). Ver. 59 is pur- 
posely worded exactly like ver. 21. The divine purpose of love 
spurned by the children just as by the fathers, was obliged in 
this case, as in the former, to pass over into angry provocation. 

Vers. 60-72. The rejection of Shiloh and of the people 
worshipping there, but later on, when the God of Israel is again 
overwhelmed by compassion, the election of Judah, and of 
Mount Zion, and of David, the king after His own heart. In 
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the time of the Judges the Tabernacle was set up in Shiloh 
(Josh. xviii. 1); there, consequently, was the central sanctuary 
of the whole people,—in the time of Eli and Samuel, as follows 
from 1 Sam. ch. i.-iii., it had become a fixed temple building. 
When this building was destroyed is not known ; according to 
Judg. xviii. 30 sq., cf. Jer. vii. 12-15, it was probably not until 
the Assyrian period. The rejection of Shiloh, however, pre- 
ceded the destruction, and practically took place simultaneously 
with the removal of the central] sanctuary to Zion; and was, 
moreover, even previonsly decided by the fact that the Ark of 
the covenant, when given up again by the Philistines, was not 
brought back to Shiloh, but set down in Kirjath Jearim (1 
Sam. vil. 2). The attributive clause DIND [DY uses [BY as 
P2e'] is used in Josh. xviii. 1. The pointing is correct, for the 
words do not suffice to signify “where He dwelleth among 
men” (Hitzig); consequently }2¥ is the causative of the Kal, 
Lev. xvi. 16, Josh. xxii. 19. In ver. 61 the Ark of the cove- 
nant is called the might and glory of God (HY JS, exxxii. 8, 
ef. 1133, 1 Sam. iv. 21 sq.), as being the place of their presence 
in Israel and the medium of their revelation. Nevertheless, 
in the battle with the Philistines between Eben-ezer and Aphek, 
Jahve gave the Ark, which they had fetched ont of Shiloh, 
into the hands of the foe in order to visit on the high-priest- 
liood of the sons of Ithamar the desecration of His ordinances, 
and there fell in that battle 30,000 footmen, and among them 
the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, the priests (1 Sam. 
ch. iv.). The fire in ver. 63 is the fire of war, as in Num. xxi. 
28, and frequently. The mcident mentioned in 1 Sam. vi. 19 
is reasonably (vid. Keil) left out of consideration. By sw NP 
(L-ACX. erroneously, ov« érrevOncay = in = 10°91) are meant 
the marriage-songs (cf. Talmudic Nov, the nuptial tent, and 
pie M2 the marriage-house). Its widows (of the people, in 
fact, of the slain) weep not” (word for word as in Job xxvii. 
15) is meant of the celebration of the customary ceremony of 
mourning (Gen. xxi. 2): they survive their husbands (which, 
with the exception of such a case as that recorded in 1 Sam. 
xiv. 19-22, 1s presupposed), but without being able to show 
them the last signs of honour, because the terrors of the war 
(Jer. xv. 8) prevent them. 

With ver. 65 the song takes a new turn. After the puni- 
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tive judgment has sifted and purified Israel, God receives His 
people to Himself afresh, but in such a manner that He trans- 
fers the precedence of Ephraim to the tribe of Judah. He 
awakes as it were from a long sleep (aliv. 24, cf. Ixxili. 20); 
for He seemed to sleep whilst Israel had become a servant to 
the heathen; He aroused Himself, like a-hero exulting by reason 
of wine, z.e. like a hero whose courage is heightened by the 
strengthening and exhilarating influence of wine (Hengsten- 
berg). j200N0 is not the Hithpal. of jm in the Arabic significa- 
tion, which is alien to the Hebrew, to conquer, a meaning 
which we do not need here, and which is also not adapted to 
the reflexive form (Hitzig, without any precedent, renders thus : 
who allows himself to be conquered by wine), but Aithpo. of {29 

to shout most heartily, after the analogy of the reflexives INI, 

TH3n7, yyinnn, The most recent defeat of the enemy which 
the poet has before his mind is that of the Philistines. The 
form of expression in ver. 66 is moulded after 1 Sam. v. 6 sqq. 
God smote the Philistines most literally an posteriora (LXX.,, 
Vulgate, and Luther). Nevertheless ver. 66 embraces all the 
victories under Samuel, Saul, and David, from 1 Sam. ch. v. 
and onwards. Now, when they were able to bring the Ark, 
which had been brought down to the battle against the Philis- 
tines, to a settled resting-place again, God no longer chose 
Shiloh of Ephraim, but Judah and the mountain of Zion, which 
He had loved (xlvii. 5), of Benjamitish-Judzean (Josh. xv. 63, 
Judg. i. 8, 21)—bnt according to the promise (Deut. xxxiii. 
12) and according to the distribution of the country (vid. on 
Ixviii. 28) Benjamitish—Jernsalem.* There God built His 
Temple O%9771D2. Hitzig proposes instead of this to read 
ppinps ; Bae if DDD, xvi. 6, signifies amena, then 2°27 may 
signify pone (cf. Ea: xlv. 2 DN, Jer. xvii. 6 O00) and be 
poetically equivalent to DaND: lasting as the heights of heaven, 
firm as the earth, which He hath founded for ever. Since the 
eternal duration cE heaven and of the earth is quite consistent 
with a radical change in the manner of its duration, and that 
not less in the sense of the Old Testament than of the New 
(vid. e.g. Isa. Ixv. 17), so the Doty applies not to the stone 


SS 


* According to B. Menachoth 536, Jedidiah (Solomon, 2 Sam. xii. 25) 
built the Temple in the province of Jedidiah (of Benjamin, Deut. xxxiii. 12), 
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building, but rather to the place where Jahve reveals Hiniself, 
and to the promise that He will have such a dwelling-place in 
Israel, and in fact in Judah. Regarded spiritually, 2.e. essen- 
tially, apart from the accidental mode of appearing, the Temple 
upon Zion is as eternal as the kingship upon Zion with which 
the Psalm closes. The election of David gives its impress to 
the history of salvation even on into eternity. It is genuinely 
Asaphic that it is so designedly portrayed how the shepherd of 
the flock of Jesse (Isai) became the shepherd of the flock of 
Jahve, who was now to pasture old and young in Israel with 
the same care and tenderness as the ewe-lambs after which he 
went (niey as in Gen. xxxi. 13, and 2 799, cf. 1 Sam. xvi. 11, 
xvii. 34, like 3 oui and the hke). ‘The poet is also able already 
to glory that he has fulfilled this vocation with a pure heart 
and with an intelligent mastery. And with this he closes. 
From the decease of David lyric and prophecy are retrospec- 
tively and prospectively turned towards David. 
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SUPPLICATORY PRAYER IN A TIME OF DEVASTATION, OF 
BLOODSHED, AND OF DERISION. 


1 ELOHIM, the heathen have pressed into Thine inheritance, 
They have defiled Thy holy Temple, 
They have turned Jerusalem into a heap of stones. 
2 ‘They have given the dead bodies of Thy servants for food 
to the birds of the heaven, 
The flesh of Thy saints to the beasts of the land; 
3 ‘They have poured out their blood like water 
Round about Jerusalem, and no one burieth them. 
4 We are become a reproach to our neighbours, 
A mockery and derision to those who are round about us. 


5 How long, Jahve, wilt Thou be angry for ever, 
Shall Thy jealousy burn like fire?! 

6 Pour out Thy fury upon the heathen who know Thee not, 
And over the kingdoms, which call not upon Thy name! 
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7 For they devour Jacob, 
And have laid waste his dwelling-place. 

8 Remember not against us the iniquities of the forefathers ; 
Speedily let Thy tender mercies come to meet us, 
For we are brought very low. 


9 Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory of Thy 
Name, 
And deliver us, and expiate our sins for Thy Name’s sake ! 
10 Wherefore shall the heathen say: where is now their God?— 
Let there be made known among the heathen before our 
eyes 
Tle avenging of the blood of Thy servants, which is shed. 
11 Let the sighing of the prisoners come before Thee, 
According to the greatness of Thine arm spare the children 
of death. 
12 And render unto our neighbours sevenfold into their bosom 
Their reproach, wherewith they have reproached Thee, O 
Lord! 


13 And we, Thy people and the flock of Thy pasture, 
We will give Thee thanks for ever, 
Tn all generations will we tell forth Thy praise. 


This Psalm is in every respect tlie pendant of Ps. Ixxiv. The 
points of contact are not merely matters of style (cf. Ixxix. 5, 
how long for ever? with Ixxiv. 1, 10; Ixxix. 10, YT, with Ixxiv. 
5; Ixxix. 2, the giving over to the wild beasts, with Ixxiv. 19, 
14; Ixxix. 18, the conception of Israel as of a flock, in which 
respect Ps, Ixxix. is judiciously appended to Ps. Ixxviii. 70-72, 
with Ps. Ixxiv. 1, and also with Ixxiv.19). But the mutual rela- 
tionships lie still deeper. Both Psalms have the same Asaphic 
stamp, both stand in the same relation to Jeremiah, and both 
send forth their complaint out of the same circumstances of the 
time, concerning a destruction of the Temple and of Jerusalem, 
such as only the age of the Seleucid (1 Macc. i. 31, iu. 45, 
2 Mace. viii. 3) together with the Chaldzean period* can ex- 

* According to Sofrim xviii. § 3, Ps. Ixxix. and exxxvii. are the Psalms 


for the Kinoth-day, i.e. the 9th day of Ab, the day commemorative of the 
Chaldzan and Roman destruction of Jerusalem. 
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hibit, and in conjunction with a defiling of the Temple and a 
massacre of the servants of God, of the Chastdimn (1 Mace. vu. 
13, 2 Mace. xiv. 6), such as the age of the Selencide exclu- 
sively can exhibit. The work of the destruction of the Temple 
which was in progress in Ps. Ixxiv., appears in Ps. ]xxix. as 
completed, and here, as in the former Psalm, one receives the 
impression of the outrages, not of some war, but of some per- 
secution: it is straightway the religion of Israel for the sake 
of which the sanctuaries are destroyed and the faithful are 
massacred, 

Apart from other striking accords, vers. 6, 7 are repeated 
verbatim in Jer. x. 25. It is in itself far more probable that 
Jeremiah here takes up the earlier language of the Psalm than 
that the reverse is the true relation; and, as Hengstenberg has 
correctly observed, this is also favoured by the fact that the 
words immediately before, viz. Jer. x. 24, originate out of Ps. 
vi. 2, and that the connection in the Psalm is a far closer one. 
But since there is no era of pre-Maccabzan history corre- 
sponding to the complaints of the Psalm,* Jeremiah is to be 
regarded in this instance as the example of the psalmist; and 
in point of fact the borrower is betrayed in vers. 6, 7 of the 
Psalm by the fact that the correct 29 of Jeremiah is changed 
into ON, the more elegant Minav into ni2200, and the plural 
DIN into D2k, and the soaring exuberance of Jeremiah’s expres- 
sion is impaired by the omission of some of the words. 


Vers. 1-4. The Psalm begins with a plaintive description, 
aud in fact one that makes complaint to God. Its opening 
sounds like Lam. 1.10. The defiling does not exclude the 
reducing to ashes, it is rather spontaneously suggested in 
Ixxiv. 7 in company with wilful incendiarism. The complaint 
in ver. Ie reminds one of the prophecy of Micah, ch. iii. 12, 
which in its time excited so much vexation (Jer. xxvi, 18); 
and ver. 2, Deut. xxvili. 26. W12¥ confers upon those who 
were massacred the honour of martyrdom. The LXYX. ren- 


* Cassiodorus and Bruno observe: deplorat Antiochi persecutionem tem. 
pore Machabeorum factam, tunc futuram. And Notker adds: To those 
who have read the First Book of the Maccabees it (viz. the destruction 
bewailed in the Psalm) is familiar. 
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ders avy by eis érwpoduAdesov, a flourish taken from Isa. i. 8. 
Concerning the quotation from memory in 1 Mace. vii. 16 sq., 
vid, the introduction to Ps. Ixxiv. The translator of the ori- 
ginally Hebrew First Book of the Maccabees even in other 
instances betrays an acquaintance with the Greek Psalter (cf. 
1 Mace. i. 37, cat éEéyeav aiua abdov KvKrX@ TOD ayidopatos). 
“ As water,” te. (cf. Deut. xv. 23) without setting any value 
upon it and without any scruple about it. Ps. xliv. 14 is 
repeated in ver. 4. At the time of the Chaldzan catastrophe 
this applied more particularly to the Edomites. 

Vers. 5-8. Out of the plaintive question how long? and 
whether endlessly God would be angry and cause His jealousy 
to continue to burn like a fire (Deut. xxxii. 22), grows up the 
prayer (ver. 6) that He would turn His anger against the 
heathen who are estranged from and hostile towards Him, and 
of whom He is now making use as a rod of anger against 
His people. The taking over of vers. 6 and 7 from Jer. x. 25 
is not betrayed by the looseness of the connection of thought ; 
but in themselves these four lines sound much more original in 
Jeremiah, and the style is exactly that of this propliet, cf. Jer. 
vi. 11, ii. 8, and frequently, xlix. 20. The ON, instead of °Y, 
which follows JY is incorrect; the singular D3N gathers all up 
as in one mass, as in Isa, v. 26, xvii. 13. The fact that such 
power over Israel is given to the heathen world has its ground 
in the sins of Israel. From ver. 8 it may be inferred that the 
apostasy which raged earlier is now checked, OWS) is not an 
adjective (Job xxxi. 28, Isa. lix. 2), which would have been 
expressed by nuvi ivmay, but a genitive: the iniquities of 
the forefathers (Lev. xxvi. 14, cf. 39). On ver. 8¢ cf. Judg. 
vi. 6 As is evident from ver. 9, the poet does not mean that 
the present generation, itself guiltless, has to expiate the guilt 
of the fathers (on the contrary, Deut. xxiv. 16, 2 Kings xiv. 6, 
Ezek. xviii. 20); he prays as one of those who have turned 
away from the sins of the fathers, and who can now no longer 
consider themselves as placed under wrath, but under sin-par- 
doning and redeeming grace. 

Vers. 9-12. The victory of the world is indeed not God’s 
aim; therefore His own honour does not suffer that the world 
of which He has made use in order to chasten His people 
should for ever haughtily triumph. 2¥ is repeated with 
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emphasis at the end of the petition in ver. 9, according to the 
figure epanaphora. IBY = po, asin xlv. 5, cf. vii. 1, 1s a 
usage even of the language of the Pentateuch. Also the 
motive, “wherefore shall they say?’’ occurs even in the Tora 
(Ex. xxxii. 12, cf. Num. xiv. 13-17, Deut. ix. 28). Here (cf. 
cxv. 2) it originates out of Joel 11.17. The wish expressed in 
ver. 10b¢ is based upon Deut. xxxii. 43. The poet wishes in 
company with his cotemporaries, as eye-witnesses, to experience 
what God has promised in the early times, viz. that He will 
avenge the blood of His servants. The petition in ver. 11 
runs like cil. 21, ef. xvill. 7. “YON individualizingly is those 
who are carried away captive and incarcerated; N3i0N ‘23 are 
those who, if God does not preserve them by virtue of the 
greatness (273, cf. 20] Ex. xv. 16) of His arm, i.e. of His far- 
reaching omnipotence, succumb to the power of death as to a 
patria potestas.* That the petition in ver. 12 recurs to thie 
neighbouring peoples is explained by the fact, that these, who 
might most readily come to the knowledge of the God of 
Israel as the one living and true God, have the greatest degree 
of guilt on account of their reviling of God. The bosom is 
mentioned as that in which one takes up and holds that which 
is handed to him (Luke vi. 88) ; prn-(2Y) rN (D5v) Iv, as in 
Isa. Ixv. 7, 6, Jer. xxxii. 18. A sevenfold requital (cf. Gen. 
iv. 15, 24) is a requital that is fully carried out as a criminal 
sentence, for seven is the number of a completed process. 

Ver. 13. If we have thus far correctly hit upon the parts 
of which the Psalm is composed (9. 9. 9), then the lamentation 
closes with this tristichic vow of thanksgiving. 


PSALM LXXX. 
PRAYER FOR JAHVE’S VINE. 
2 SHEPHERD of Israel, Oh give ear, 


Thou who leadest Joseph like a flock, 
Who sittest enthroned above the cherubim, Oh appear ! 


* The Arabic has just this notion in an active application, viz. Leni el- 
not = the heroes (destroyers) in the battle. 
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3 Before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasseh 
Stir up Thy warrior-strength, 
And come to our help! 
4 Elohim, restore us, 
And cause Thy face to shine, then shall we be helped] 


5 Jahve Elohim Tsebadth, 
How long wilt Thou be angry when Thy people pray ?! 
6 Thou gavest them to eat bread of tears, 
And gavest them to drink tears in great measure. 
@ Thou madest us a strife to our neighbours, 
And our enemies carry on their mockery. 
8 Llohim Tsebaéth, restore us, 
And cause Thy face to shine, then shall we be helped ! 


9 Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt, 
Thou didst drive out nations and plant it; 
10 Thou hast made a space before it, 
And it struck roots and filled the earth. 
11 Mountains were covered by its shadow, 
And by its boughs, the cedars of God. 
12 It spread its branches unto the sea, 
And towards the river its young shoots. 


138 Why hast Thou broken down its hedges, 
That all who pass by the way do pluck it? 
14 The boar out of the forest doth devour it, 
And that which roameth the field doth feed upon it. 
15 Elohim Tsebaéth, Oh look again from heaven and behold, 
And accept this vine! 
16 And be the protection of that which Thy right hand hath 
planted, 
And over the son, whom Thou hast firmly chosen for 
Thyself. 


17 Burnt with fire, swept away, 
Before the threatening of Thy countenance they perish. 
18 Oh hold Thy hand over the man of Thy right hand, 
Over the son of man whom Thou hast chosen for 
Thyself ; 
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19 And we will not go back from Thee— 

Quicken us, and we will celebrate Thy Name. 
20 Jahve Elohim Tsebaéth, restore us, 

Cause Thy face to shine, then shall we be helped! 


With the words We are Thy people and the flock of Thy 
nasture, Ps. Ixxix. closes; and Ps. Ixxx. begins with a cry to the 
Shepherd of Israel. Concerning the inscription of the Psalm : 
To be practised after the “ Lilies, the testimony - . .,.” by Asaph, 
a Psalm, vid. on xlv. 1, supra, p. 76sq. The LX X. renders, 
eis TO TéAOS (unto the end), drép THY adAdAOL@EncOpEevwn (which 
is unintelligible and ungrammatical = Divo), papTupLoy TO 
"Acdd (as the accentuation also unites these words closely by 
Tarcha), yarpos trép tov “Accupioy (cf. Ixxvi. 1), perhaps 
a translation of ~ywsx-$x, an inscribed note which took the 
‘boar out of the forest” as an emblem of Assyria. This hint 
is important. It solves the riddle why Joseph represents all 
Israel in ver. 2, and why the tribes of Joseph in particular are 
mentioned in ver. 38, and why in the midst of these Benjamin, 
whom like descent from Rachel and chagrin, never entirely 
overcome, on account of the loss of the kingship drew towards 
the brother-tribes of Joseph. Moreover the tribe of Benjamin 
had only partially remained to the house of David since the 
division of the kingdom,* so that this triad is to be regarded 
as an expansion of the “Joseph” (ver. 2). After the northern 
kingdom had exhausted its resources in endless feuds with 
Damascene Syria, it succumbed to the world-wide dominion of 
Assyria in the sixth year of Hezekiah, in consequence of the 
heavy visitations which are closely associated with the names 


* Tt is true we read that Benjamin stood on the side of Rehoboam with 
Judah after the division of the kingdom (1 Kings xii. 21), Judah and Ben- 
jamin appear as parts of the kingdom of Judah (2 Chron. xi. 8, 23, xv. 
8 sq., and frequently) ; butif, according to 1 Kings xi. 13, 32, 36, only pay 
n& remains to the house of David, this is Judah, inasmuch as Benjamin 
did not remain entirely under the Davidie sceptre, and Simeon is to be left 
out of account (cf. Genesis, 8. 603) ; the Benjamitish cities of Bethel, Gilgal, 
aud Jericho belonged to the northern kingdom, but, asin the case of Rama 
(1 Kings xv. 21 sq.), not without being contested (cf. e.g. 2 Chron. xiii. 
19); the boundaries were therefore fluctuating, vid. Ewald, Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel (8d ed.), 8. 439-441, 
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of the Assyrian kings Pul, Tiglath-pileser, and Shalmaneser. 
The psalmist, as it seems, ‘prays in a time in which the oppres- 
sion of Assyria rested heavily upon the kingdom of Ephraim, 
and Judah saw itself threatened with ruin when this bulwark 
should have fallen. We must not, however, let it pass without 
notice that our Psalm has this designation of the nation accord- 
ing to the tribes of Joseph in common with other pre-exilic 
Psalms of Asaph (Ixxvii. 16, Ixxviii. 9, Ixxxi. 6). It is a 
characteristic belonging in common to this whole group of 
Psalms. Was Asaph, the founder of this circle of songs, a 
native, perhaps, of one of the Levite cities of the province of 
the tribe of Ephraim or Manasseh ? 

The Psalm consists of five eight-line strophes, of which the 
first, second, and fifth close with the refrain, “‘ Elohim, restore 
us, let Thy countenance shine forth, then shall we be helped !” 
This prayer grows in earnestness. The refrain begins the first 
time with Elohim, the second time with Elohim Tsebaéth, and 
the third time with a threefold Jahve Elohim Tsebadth, with 
which the second strophe (ver. 5) also opens. 


Vers. 2-4. The first strophe contains nothing but petition. 
First of all the nation is called /srael as springing from Jacob) ; 
then, as in Ixxxi. 6, Joseph, which, where it is distinct froin 
Jacob or Judah, is the name of the kingdom of the ten tribes 
(vid. Caspari on Obad. ver. 18), or at least of the northern 
tribes (Ixxvii. 16, Ixxviil. 67 sq.). Ver. 3 shows that it is also 
these that are pre-eminently intended here. The fact that in 
the blessing of Joseph, Jacob calls God a Shepherd (AY), Gen. 
xl viii, 15, xlix. 24, perhaps has somewhat to do with the choice of 
the first two names. In the third, the sitting enthroned in the 
sanctuary here below and in the heaven above blend together ; 
for the Old Testament is conscious of a mutual relationship 
between the earthly and the heavenly temple (527) until the 
one merges entirely in the other. The cherfibim, which God 
enthrones, z.¢. upon which He sits enthroned, are the bearers 
of the chariot (na31») of the Ruler of the world (wid. xviii. 


11). With Fy5in (from ye", ¢, eminere, emicare, as in the 


Asaph Psalm ]. 2) the poet prays that He would appear in His 
splendour of light, ze. in His fiery bright, judging, and rescuing 
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doxa, whether as directly visible, or even as only recognisable 
by its operation. Both the comparison “after the manner 
of a flock” and the verb 373 are Asaphic, Ixxviii. 52, cf. 26. 
Just so also the names given to the nation. The designation 
of Israel after the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh attaches 
itself to the name Joseph; and the two take the brother after 
the flesh into their midst, of whom the beloved Rachel was the 
mother as well as of Joseph, the father of Ephraim and 
Manasseh. In Num. ch. ii. also, these three are not separated, 
but have their camp on the west side of the Tabernacle. May 
God again put into activity—which is the meaning of "iy 
(excitare) in distinction from V0 (expergefacere)—His 7113, 
the need for the energetic intervention of which now makes 
itself felt, before these three tribes, z7.e. by becoming their vic- 
torious leader. 3? is a summoning imperative.* Concerning 
nny vid. on iii. 3; the construction with Lamed says as little 
against the accusative adverbial rendering of the ah set forth 
there as does the Beth of NYNa (in the wood) in 1 Sam. xxiii. 
15, vid. Bottcher’s Neue Achrenlese, Nos. 221, 384, 449. It 
is not a bringing back ont of the Exile that is prayed for by 
w2wN, for, according to the whole impression conveyed by the 
Psalm, the people are still on the soil of their fatherland; but 
in their present feebleness they are no longer like themselves, 
they stand in need of divine intervention in order again to 
attain a condition that 1s in harmony with the promises, in 
order to become themselves again. May God then cause His 
long hidden countenance to brighten and shine upon them, then 
shall they be helped as they desire (7Y¢3)). 

Vers. 5-8. In the second strophe there issues forth bitter 
complaint concerning the form of wrath which the present 
assumes, and, thus confirmed, the petition rises anew. The 
transferring of the smoking (iY) of God’s nostrils — the hard 
breathing of anger (Ixxiv. 1, Dent. xxix. 19 [20]), to God 
Himself is bold, but in keeping with the spirit of the Biblical 


* Not a pronoun: to Thee it belongs to be for salvation for us, as the 
Talmud, Midrash, and Masora (vid. Norzi) take it; wherefore in J. Succa 
54e it is straightway written ee Such a m2b=95 is called in the language 
of the Masora, and even in the Midrash (Ezod, Rabba, fol. 121), n’stt and 
(vid. Buxtorf, Tiberias, p. 245). 
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view of the wrath of God (vid. on xviii. 9), so that there is no need 
to avoid the expression by calling in the aid of the Syriac word 
WY, to be strong, powerful (why art Thou hard, why dost Thou 
harden Thyself... ). The perfect after ‘n2~7Y has the sense of 
i present with a retrospective glance, as in Ex. x. 3, cf. MINTY, 
Ex. xvi. 28, Hab. 1. 2. The construction of Jy with 3 is not 
to be understood after the analogy of 2 77N (to kindle = to be 
angry against any one), for the prayer of the people is not an 
object of wrath, but only not a means of turning it aside. 
While the prayer is being presented, God veils Himself in the 
smoke of wrath, through which it is not able to penetrate. The 
LXX. tr saalators have read ps2» ndpna, for they render ém} 
TI Tpocevyny TOY SovrAwY cou (for which the common reading 
is Tov dovAov cov). Bread of tears is, according to xlii. 4, bread 
consisting of tears; tears, rnnning down in streams upon the 
hps of the praying and fasting one, are his meat and his drink. 

npwi) with an accusative signifies to give something to drink, 
and followed by Beth, to give to drink by means of something 
but it is not to be translated: potitandum das eis cum Jacrymis 
trientem (De Dien, von Ortenberg, and Hitzig). wv (Tal- 
mudic, a third part) is the accueeeye of more precise definition 
(Vatablus, Gesenius, Olshausen, and Hupfeld): by thirds(LXX. 
év pétp@, Symmachus pérp); for a third of an ephah is cer- 
tainly a very small measure for the dust of the earth (Isa. xl. 
12), but a large one for tears. The neighbours are the neigh- 
bonring nations, to whom Israel is become {i79, an object, a 
butt of contention. In in? is expressed the pleasure which the 
mocking gives them. 

Vers. 9-20. The complaint now assumes a detailing cha- 
racter in this strophe, inasmuch as it contrasts the fqrmer days 
with the present; and the ever more and more importunate 
prayer moulds itself in accordance therewith. The retrospec- 
tive description begins, as is rarely the case, with the second 
modus, inasmuch as “ the speaker thinks more of the bare nature 
of the act than of the time” (Ew. §136, 6). As in the blessing 
of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 22) Joseph is compared to the layer 
(32) of a fruitful growth (N15), whose shoots (M22) climb over 
the wall: so here Israel is compared to a vine (Gen. xlix. 22; 
Mb }D3, exxviii. 3), which has become great in Egypt and been 
transplanted thence into the Land of Promise. 5), LAX. 
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peraipev, as in Job xix. 10, perhaps with an allusion to the 
b'yon of the people journeying to Canaan (Ixxviii. 52).* Here 
God made His vine a way and a place (735, to clear, from 12, 
to turn, turn aside, Arahic fantja, to disappear, pass away ; root 
1), to urge forward), and after He had secured to it a free soil 
and unchecked possibility of extension, it (the vine) rooted its 
roots, z.e. struck them ever deeper and wider, and filled the 
earth round abont (cf. the antitype in the final days, Isa. 
xxvii. 6). The Israelitish kingdom of God extended itself on 
every side in accordance with the promise. novin (cf. Ezek. 
xvii. 6, and vegetable M2v, a shoot) also has the vine as its 
subject, like Yawn. Vers. 11 and 12 state this in a continued 
allegory, by the “mountains” pointing to the southern boun- 
dary, by the “cedars” to the northern, by the “sea” to the 
western, and by the “river”? (Euphrates) to the eastern boun- 
dary of the country (vid. Deut. xi. 24 and other passages). Apy 
and i") are accusatives of the so-called more remote object 
(Ges. § 143, 1). SP is a cutting = a branch; NP, a (vege- 
table) sucker = a young, tender shoot; ONT, the cedars of 
Lebanon as being living monuments of the creative might of 
God. The allegory exceeds the measure of the reality of 
nature, inasmuch as this is obliged to be extended according to 
the reality of that which is typified and historical. But how 
unlike to the former times is the present! The poet asks 
“wherefore?” for the present state of things is a riddle to him. 
The surroundings of the vine are torn down; all who come in 
contact with it pluck it (78, to pick off, pluck off, Talmudic 
of the gathering of figs); the boar out of the wood ("» with 


nnbn py, suspended Ajint}) cuts it off (OD72, formed out of OD3 


* Exod. Rabba, ch. xliv., with reference to this passage, says: ‘* When 
husbandmen seek to improve a vine, what do they do? They root (py) 
it out of its place and plant (p>miv’) it in another.” And Levit. Rabba, 
ch, xxxvi., says: ‘‘As oue does not plant a vine in a place where there 
are great, rough stones, but examines the ground and then plants it, so 
didst Thou drive out peoples and didst plant it,” ete. 

t According to Kiddushin, 30a, because this Ajin is the middle letter 
of the Psalter as the }Vaw of jyn), Lev. xi. 42, is the middle letter of the 
Téra. One would hardly like to be at the pains of proving the correctness 
of this statement; nevertheless in the seventeenth century there lived one 
Laymarius, a clergyman, who was not afraid of this trouble, and found 
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= O13*), viz. with its tusks; and that which moves about the 
fields (vid. concerning ™, |. 11), 7.e. the untractable, lively wild 
beast, devours it. Without doubt the poet associates a distinct 
nation with the wild boar in his mind; for animals are also in 
other instances the emblems of nations, as eg. the leviathan, 
the water-serpent, the behemoth (Isa. xxx. 6), and flies (Isa. 
vil. 18) are emblems of Egypt. The Midrash interprets it of 
Seir- Edom, and “ ™, according to Gen. xvi. 12, of the nomadic 
Arabs. 

In ver. 15 the prayer begins for the third time with three- 
fold urgency, supplicating for the vine renewed divine provi- 
dence, and a renewal of the care of divine grace. We have 
divided the verse differently from the accentuation, since 82"21Y 
D3 is to be understood according to Ges. § 142. The junc- 
tion by means of } is at once opposed to the supposition that 
231 in ver. 16 signifies a slip or plant, plantam (Targum, Syriac, 
Aben-Ezra, Kimchi, and others), and that consequently the 
whole of ver. 16 is governed by P53. Nor can it mean its (the 
vine’s) stand or base, {2 (Bottcher), since one does not plant a 
“stand.” The LXX. renders 73): xat xatdpricat, which is 
imper. aor. 1. med., therefore in the sense of 7233.4 But the 
alternation of °Y (cf. Prov. ii. 11, and eo uy, to cover over) 
with the accusative of the object makes it more natural to 


a- 


derive 793, not from 23 = p2, but from 22 .S = 123, to cover, 


conceal, protect (whence .S, a covering, shelter, hiding-place) : 


the calculations of the Masora (eg. that ‘nh ‘48 occurs 222 times) in part 
inaccurate; vid. Monatliche Unterredungen, 1691, S. 467, and besides, Geiger, 
Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, S. 258 f. 

* Saadia appropriately renders it Lead pis by referring, as does Dunash 
also, to the Talmudic AD, which occurs of ants, like Ue? of rodents. 
So Peah ii. § 7, Menachoth 71b, on which Rashi observes, ‘‘the locust 
(13n) is accustomed to eat from above, the ant tears off the corn-stalk 
from below.” Elsewhere pp71‘p denotes the breaking off of dry branches 
from the tree, as 34} the removal of green branches. 

+ Perhaps the Caph majusculum is the result of am erasure that re- 
quired to be made, vid. Geiger, Urschrift, S. 295. Accordingly the Ayn 
suspensum might also be the result of a later inserted correction, for there 
is a Phoenician inscription that has 4° (wood, forest) ; vd. Levy, Phéni- 
zisches Worterbuch, S. 22. 
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and protect him whom . . . or: protect what Thy right hand 
has planted. The pointing certainly seems to take 733 as the 
feminine of }2 (LX X., Dan. xi. 7, durov); for an zmperat. 
paragog. Kal of the form 33 does not occur elsewhere, although 
it might have been regarded by the punctuists as possible from 
the form 23, volve, cxix. 22. If it is recarded as impossible, 
then one might read 732, At any rate the word is imperative, 
as the following WW, eum quem, also shows, instead of which, 
if m9 were a substantive, one would expect to find a relative 
clause without 7x, as in ver. 165. Moreover ver. 168 requires 
this, since °¥ IPB can only be used of visiting with punishment. 
And who then would the slip (branch) and the son of man he 
in distinction from the vine? If we take 732 as imperative, 
then, as one might expect, the vine and the son of man are 
both the people of God. The Targum renders ver. 168 thus: 
“and upon the King Messiah, whom Thou hast established for 
Thyself,” after Ps. 11. and Dan. vii. 13; but, as in the latter 
passage, it is not the Christ Himself, but the nation out of 
which He is to proceed, that is meant. 28 has the sense of 
firm appropriation, as in Isa. xliv. 14, inasmuch as the notion 
of making fast passes over into that of laying firm hold of, of 
seizure. Rosenmiiller well renders it: quem adoptatum tot 
uexibus tibt adstrinaistt. The figure of the vine, which rules 
all the language here, is also still continued in ver. 17; for the 
partt. fem. refer to 15},—the verb, however, may take the plural 
form, because those of Israel are this “vine,” which combusta 
agne, succisa (as in Isa. xxxiil. 12; Aramaic, to cut off, tear off, 


in ver. 13 the Targum word for 418; Arabic, cus, to clear 


away, peel off), is just perishing, or hangs in danger of destruc- 
tion (3728") before the threatening of the wrathful countenance 
of God. The absence of anything to denote the subject, and 
the form of expression, which still keeps within the circle of 
the figure of the vine, forbid us to understand this ver. 17 of 
the extirpation of the foes. According to the sense 5y yhoan* 


* The nn has Gaja, like momny (lexxt. 3), 193723 (cxliv. 7), and 
the like. This Gaja beside the Sheba (instead of beside the followin g vowel) 
belongs to the peculiarities of the metrical books, which in general, on 
zecount of their more melodious mode of delivery, have many such a Ga ja 
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coincides with the supplicatory 5y naa. It is Israel that is called 
12 in ver. 16, as being the son whom Jahve has called into being 
in Egypt, and then called out of Egypt to Himself and solemuly 
declared to be His son on Sinai (Ex. iv. 22, Hos. xi. 1), and 
who is now, with a play upon the name of Benjamin in ver. 3 
(cf. ver. 16), called 32” YX, as being the people which Jahve 
has preferred before others, and has placed at His right hand* 
for the carrying out of His work of salvation; who is called, 
however, at the same time OIN72, because belonging to a 
humanity that is feeble in itself, and thoroughly conditioned 
and dependent. It is not the more precise designation of the 
“son of man” that is carried forward by ADIN, “and who 
has not drawn back from Thee” (Hupfeld, Hitzig, and others), 
but it is, as the same relation which is repeated in ver. 196 
shows, the apodosis of the preceding petition: then shall we 
never depart from Thee; +52 being not a participle, as in xliv. 
19, but a plene written voluntative: recedamus, vowing new 
obedience as thanksgiving for the divine preservation. ‘T’o the 
prayer in ver. 18 corresponds, then, the prayer 33:9, whicli is 
expressed as future (which can rarely be avoided, Ew. § 229), 
with a vow of thanksgiving likewise following: then will we 
call with Thy name, i.e. make it the medium and matter of 
solemn proclamation. In ver. 20 the refrain of this Psalm, 
which is laid out asa trilogy, is repeated for the third time. 
The name of God is here threefold. 


beside Shebd@, which does not occur in the prose books. Thus, e.g., myn‘ 
and prmos: always have Gaja beside the Sheba when they have Rebia 


magnum without a conjunctive, probably because Rebia and Deché had 
such a fulness of tone that a first stroke fell even upon the Shebé-letters. 

* Pinsker punctuates thus: Let Thy hand be upon the man, Thy right 
hand upon the son of man, whom, etc.; but the impression that 4)'9° and 
—> Sn¥YDN coincide is so strong, that no one of the old interpreters (from 
the LX.X. and Targum onwards) has been able to free himself from it. 
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PSALM LXXXI. 
EASTER FESTIVAL SALUTATION AND DISCOURSE. 


2 CAUSE shouts of joy to resound unto Elohim, our safe 
retreat, 
Make a joyful noise unto the God of Jacob. 
3 Raise a song and sound the timbrel, 
The pleasant cithern together with the harp. 
4 Blow the horn at the new moon, 
At the full moon, in honour of the day of our feast. 
5 Tor a statute for Israel is it, 
An ordinance of the God of Jacob. 
A testimony hath He laid it down in Joseph, 
When He went forth over the land of Egypt— 
A language of one not known did I hear. 


or) 


7 J have removed his back from the burden, 
His hands were freed from the task-basket. 
In distress didst thou cry, and J delivered thee, 
I answered thee in a covering of thunder, 
I proved thee at the waters of Mertbah. (Sela.) 
Hear, O my people, and I will testify unto thee ; 
Israel, Oh that thou wouldst hearken unto Me!— 
10 Let there be among thee no strange god, 
And do not thou worship a god of a foreign country. 
11 I, Lam Jalhve thy God, 
Who led thee up out of the land of Egypt— 
Open wide thy mouth, and J will fill it. 


1o 2) 


cD 


12 But My people hearkened not unto My voice, 
And Israel did not obey Me. 
13 Then I cast them forth to the hardness of their heart, 
They went on in their own counsels, 
14 Oh that My people would be obedient unto Me, 
That Israel would walk in My ways! 
15 Suddenly would I humble their enemies, 
And against their oppressors turn My hand. 
16 The haters of Jalive should submit themselves to Him, 
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And their time should endure for ever. 
17 He fed them with the fat of wheat, 
And with honey out of the rock did I satisfy thee. 


Ps, Ixxx., which looks back into the time of the leading 
forth out of Egypt, is followed by another with the very same 
Asaphic thoroughly characteristic feature of a retrospective 
glance at Israel’s early history (cf. more particularly Ixxxi. 11 
with Ixxx. 9). In Ps. lxxxi. the lyric element of Ps. Ixxvii. is 
combined with the didactic element of Ps. Ixxviii. The unity 
of these Psalms is indubitable. All three have towards thie 
close the appearance of being fragmentary. For the author 
delights to ascend to the height of his subject and to go down 
into the depth of it, without returning to the point from which 
he started. In Ps. Ixxvii. Israel as a whole was called “the 
sons of Jacob and Joseph;” in Ps. Ixxviii. we read “the sons 
of Ephraim” instead of the whole nation; here it is briefly 
called “ Joseph.” ‘This also indicates the one author. Then 
Ps. lxxxi., exactly like ]xxix., is based upon the Pentateuchal 
history in Exodus and Deuteronomy. Jahve Himself speaks 
through the mouth of the poet, as He did once through the 
mouth of Moses—Asaph is xar’ é€oyny the prophet (An) 
among the psalmists. The transition from one form of speech 
to another which accompanies the rapid alternation of feelings, 
what the Arabs call talwin el-chitdb, “a colouring of a speech 
by a change of the persons,” is also characteristic of him, as 
later on of Micah (e.g. vi. 15 sq.). 

This Ps. Ixxxi. is according to ancient custom the Jewish 
New Year’s Psalm, the Psalm of the Feast of Trumpets (Num. 
xxix. 1), therefore the Psalm of the first (and second) of 
Tishri; it is, however, a question whether the blowing of the 
horn (shophar) at the new moon, which it calls upon them to 
do, does not rather apply to the first of Nisan, to the ecclesias- 
tical New Year. In the weekly liturgy of the Temple it was 
the Psalm for the Thursday. 

The poet calls upon them to give a jubilant welcome to the 
approaching festive season, and in vers. 7 sqq. Jahve Himself 
makes Himself heard as the Preacher of the festival. He 
reminds those now living of His loving-kindness towards ancient 
Israel, and admonishes them not to incur the guilt of like 
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unfaithfulness, in order that they may not lose the like tokens 
of His loving-kindness. What festive season is it? Hither 
the Feast of ale Passover or the Feast of Tabernacles; for it 
must be one of these two feasts which begin on the day of the 
full moon. Because it is one having reference to the redemp- 
tion of Israel out of Egypt, the Targum, Talmud (more par- 
ticularly Rosh ha-Shana, where this Psalm is much discussed), 
Midrash, and Sohar understand the Feast of Tabernacles; 
because vers. 2-4a seem to refer to the new moon of the 
seventh month, which is celebrated before other new moons 
(Num. x. 10) as 7YNAT BY (Num. xxix. 1, cf. Lev. xxiii. 24), a. 
to the first of Tishri, the civil New Year: and the blowing of 
horns at the New Year is, certainly not according to Scrip- 
ture, but yet according to tradition (vid. Maimonides, fZilchoth 
Shophar i. 2), a very ancient arrangement. Nevertheless we 
must give up this reference of the Psalm to the first of Tishri 
and to the Feast of Tabernacles, which begins with the fifteenth 
of Tishri:—(1) Because between the high feast-day of the 
first of ‘Tisbri and the Feast of Tabernacles on the fifteenth to 
the twenty-first (twenty-second) of Tishri lies the great day of 
Atonement on the tenth of Tishri, which would be ignored, by 
greeting the festive season with a joyful noise from the first of 
Tishri forthwith to the fifteenth. (2) Because the remem- 
brance of the redemption of Israel clings far more charac- 
teristically to the Feast of the Passover than to the Feast of 
Tabernacles. This latter appears in the oldest law-giving (Ex. 
xxi. 16, xxxiv. 22) as ONT 3M, de. as a feast of the ingathering 
of the autumn fruits, and therefore as the closing festival of the 
whole harvest; 1t does not receive the historical reference to 
the jonrney through the desert, and therewith its character of 
a feast of booths or arbours, until the addition in Lev. xxiii. 
39-44, having reference to the carrying out of the celebration 
of the feasts in Canaan; whereas the feast which begins with 
the full moon of Nisan has, it is true, not been entirely free of 
all reference to agriculture, but from thie very beginning bears 
the historical names NDB and NisbI 3m. (3) Because in the 
Psalm itself, viz. in ver. 6, allusion is made to the fact which 
the Passover commemorates, . 

Concerning nnan-by vid. on vill. 1. The symmetrical, sticliic 
plan of the Psalm is clear: the schema is 11. 12. 12. 
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Vers. 2-6. The summons in ver. 2 is addressed to the 
whole congregation, inasmuch as %9"7 is not intended of the 
clanging of the trumpets, but as in Ezra iii. 11, and frequently. 
The summons in ver. 3 is addressed to the Levites, the ap- 
pointed singers and musicians in connection with the divine 
services, 2 Chron. v. 12, and frequently. The summons in 
ver. 4 is addressed to the priests, to whom was committed not 
only the blowing of the two (later on a hundred and twenty, 
vid. 2 Chron. v. 12) silver trumpets, but who appear also in 
Josh. vi. 4 and elsewhere (cf. xlvii. 6 with 2 Chiron. xx. 28) as 
the blowers of the shophar. The Talmud observes that since 
the destruction of the Temple the names of instruments Div 
and SAINI are wont to be confounded one for the other (B. 
Sabbath 36a, Succa 34a), and, itself confounding them, infers 
from Num. x. 10 the duty and significance of the blowing of 
the shophar (B. Lrachin 36). The LX X., also renders both 
by oddmeyE; but the Biblical langnage mentions "Hi and 
M780, a horn (more especially a ram’s horn) and a (metal) 
trumpet, side by side in xcvili. 6, 1 Chron. xv. 28, and is there- 
fore conscious of a difference between them. The Tora says 
nothing of the employment of the shophar in connection with 
divine service, except that the commencement of every fiftieth 
year, which on this very account is called bain ny, annus 
buccine, is to be made known by the horn signal throughout 
all the land (Lev. xxv. 9). But just as tradition by means of 
an inference from analogy derives the blowing of the shophar 
on the first of Tishri, the beginning of the common year, from 
this precept, so on the ground of the passage of the Psalm 
before us, assuming that W1N3, LXX. év veounvia, refers not 
to the first of Tishri but to the first of Nisan, we may suppose 
that the beginning of every month, but, in particular, the 
beginning of the month which was at the same time the be- 
ginning of the ecclesiastical year, was celebrated by a blowing 
of the shophar, as, according to Josephus, bell. iv. 9, 12, the 
beginning and close of the Sabbath was announced from the 
top of the Temple by a priest with the salpinx. The poet 
means to say that the Feast of the Passover is to be saluted by 
the congregation with shouts of joy, by the Levites with music, 
and even beginning from the new moon (néomenia) of thie 
Passcver month with blowing of shophars, and that this is to 
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be continued at the Feast of the Passover itself. The Feast 
of the Passover, for which Hupfeld devises a gloomy physi- 
ognomy,* was a joyous festival, the Old Testament Christmas. 
2 Chron. xxx. 21 testifies to the exultation of the people and 
the boisterous music of the Levite priests, with which it was 
celebrated. According to Num. x. 10, the trumpeting of the 
priests was connected with the sacrifices; and that the slaying 
of the paschal lambs took place amidst the Tantaratan of thie 
priests (long-drawn notes interspersed with sharp shrill ones, 
myYpMm Ay MN AYpn), is expressly related of the post-exilic ser- 
vice at least. 

The phrase }F {M3 proceeds from the phrase iP 402, according 
to which {92 directly means: to attune, strike up, cause to be 
heard. Concerning 1D2 (Prov. vii. 20 ND3) tradition is un- 
certain. The Talmudic interpretation (B. Rosh ha-Shana 8b, 
Betza 16a, and the Targum which is taken from it), according 
to which it is the day of the new moon (the first of the month), 
on which the moon hides itself, 7.e.1s not to be seen at all in 
the morning, and in the evening only for a short time immedi- 
ately after sunset, and the interpretation that is adopted by a 
still more imposing array of authorities (LUXX., Vulgate, 
Menahem, Rashi, Jacob Tam, Aben-Ezra, Parchon, and others), 
according to which a time fixed by computation (from 7D) = 
DD3, computare) is so named in general, are outweighed by the 
usage of the Syriac, in which seso denotes the full moon as the 
moon with covered, 2.¢. filled-up orb, and therefore the fifteenth 
of the month, but also the time from that point onwards, per- 
haps because then the moon covers itself, inasmuch as its 
shining surface appears each day less large (cf. the Peshtto, 
1 Kings xi. 32 of the fifteenth day of the eighth month, 
2 Chron. vii. 10 of the twenty-third day of the seventh month, 
in both instances of the Feast of Tabernacles), after which, too, 
in the passage before us it is rendered wa-b-kese, which a Syro- 
Arabic glossary (in Rosenmiiller) explains festa que sunt in 
medio mensis. The Peshito here, like the Targum, proceeds 


* In the first of his Commentationes de primitiva et vera festorum apud 
Hebreos ration, 1351, 4to. 

} Vid. my essay on the Passover rites during the time of the second 
Temple in the Luther. Zeitschr, 1855; and cf. Armknecht, Die heiliye 
Psaimvdie (1855), 8. 5. 
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from the reading 39, which, following the LX X. and the 
best texts, is to be rejected in comparison with the singular 
349. If, however, it is to be read .23n, and D3 (according to 
Kimchi with Segol not merely in the second syllable, but with 
double Segol 102, after the form X30 =) signifies not inter- 
lunium, but plenilunium (instead of which also Jerome has in 
medio mense, and in Prov. vil. 20, in die plene lune, Aquila 
hepa TavoeAnvov), then what is meant is either the Feast of 
Tabernacles, which is called absolutely 377 in 1 Kings viii. 2 
(2 Chron. v. 8) and elsewhere, or the Passover, which is also 
so called in Isa. xxx. 29 and elsewhere. Here, as ver. 5 will 
convince us, the latter is intended, the Feast of unleavened 
bread, the porch of which, so to speak, is 1D 2Y together with 
the ou 2 (Ex. xii. 42), the night from the fourteenth to 
the fifteenth of Nisan. In vers. 2, 3 they are called upon to 
give a welcome to this feast. ‘The blowing of the shophar is to 
announce the commencement of the Passover month, and at 
the commencement of the Passover day which opens the Feast 
of unleavened bread it is to be renewed. The ? of nino is Not 
meant temporally, as perhaps in Job xxi. 30: at the day = on 
the day; for why was it not ova? It is rather: towards the 
day, but Mp22 assumes that the day has already arrived ; it is 
the same Zammed as in ver. 2, the blowing of the shophar is to 
concern this feast-day, it is to sound in honour of it. 

Vers. 5 and 6 now tell whence the feast which is to be met 
with singing and music has acquired such a high significance: 
it is a divine institution coming from the time of the redemp- 
tion by the hand of Moses. It is called ph as being a legally 
sanctioned decree, DAY as being a lawfully binding appoint- 
ment, and Mwy as being a positive declaration of the divine will. 
The >in byneno characterizes Israel as the receiver, in 5x the 
God of Israel as the Owner, i.e. Author and Lawgiver. By 
insva the establishing of the statute is dated back to the time 
of the Exodus; but the statement of the time of its being estab- 
lished, “when He went out over the land of Egypt,” cannot be 
understood of the exodus of the people ont of Egypt, natural 
as this may be here, where Israel has just been called Dim 
(pathetic for A), by a comparison with Gen. xli. 45, where 
Joseph is spoken of in the same words, For this expression 
does not describe the going forth out of a country, perhaps in the 
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sieht of its inhabitants, Num. xxxili. 3, cf. Ex. xiv. 8 (Heng- 
stenberg), but the going out over a country. Elohim is the 
subject, and nsy is to be understood according to Ex. x1. 4 
(Kimchi, De Dieu, Dathe, Rosenmiiller, and others): when 
He went out for judgment over the land of Egypt (cf. Mic. 
i. 3). This statement of the time of itself at once decides the 
reference of the Psalm to the Passover, which commemorates 
the sparing of Israel at that time (ex. xii, 27), and which was 
instituted on that very night of judgment. The accentuation 
divides the verse correctly. According to this, YOUR RYTON? nay 
is not a relative clause to oY: where I heard a language that 
I understood not (exiv.1). Certainly mpy yt, “to understand 
a Janguage,” is an expression that is in itself not inadmissible 
(cf. 7AD YW, to understand writing, to be able to read, Isa. xxix. 
11 sq.), the selection of which instead of the more customary 
phrase pw. po’ (Deut. xxviii. 49, Isa. xxxiii. 19, Jer. v. 15) 
might be easily intelligible here beside yows; but the omission 
of the DY (AWS) is harsh, the thought is here purposeless, and 
excluded with our way of taking insy2. From the speech of 
God that follows it is evident that the clause is intended to 
serve as an introduction of this divine speech, whether it now 
be rendered sermonem quem non novi (cf. xvii. 44, populus 
quem non novi), or alicujus, quem non novi (Ges. § 123, rem. 1), 
both of which are admissible. Is it now in some way an intro- 
duction to the following speech of God as one which it has 
been suddenly given to the psalmist to hear: “An unknown 
language, or the language of one unknown, do[ hear”? Thus 
Doderlein explains it: Subitanea et digna poetico tinpetu digressio, 
cum vates sese divino adjflatu subito perculsum sentit et oraculum 
audire silt persuadet; and in the same way De Wette, Ols- 
hausen, Hupfeld, and others. But the oracle of God cannot 
appear so strange to the Israelitish poet and seer as the spirit- 
voice to Eliphaz (Job iv. 16); and moreover yows after the 
foregoing historical predicates has the presumption of the im- 
perfect signification tn its favour. Thus, then, it will have to be 
interpreted according to Ex. vi. 2 sq. It was the language of 
a known, but stil] also unknown God, which Israel heard in 
the redemption of that period. It was the God who had been 
made manifest as nim only, so to speak, by way of prelude 
hitherto, who now appeared at this juncture of the patriarchal 
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history, which had been all along kept in view, in the marvel- 
lons and new light of the judgment which was executed upon 
Egypt, and of the protection, redemption, and election of Israel, 
as being One hitherto unknown, as the history of salvation 
actually then, having arrived at Sinai, receives an entirely new 
form, inasmuch as from this time onwards the congregation or 
church is a nation, and Jahve the King of a nation, and thie 
bond of union between them a national law educating it for 
the real, vital salvation that is to come. The words of Jahve 
that follow are now not the words heard then in the time of 
the Exodus. The remembrance of the words heard forms only 
a transition to those that now make themselves heard. For 
when the poet remembers the language which He who reveals 
Himself in a manner never before seen and heard of spoke to 
His people at that time, the Ever-living One Himself, who is 
yesterday and to-day the same One, speaks in order to remind 
His people of what He was to them then, and of what He spake 
to them then. 

Vers. 7-11. It is a gentle but profoundly earnest festival 
discourse which God the Redeemer addresses to His redeemed 
people. It begins, as one would expect in a Passover speech, 
with a reference to the nivaD of Keypt (Ex. i. 11-14, v. 4, 
vi. 6 sq.), and to the 735, the task-basket for the transport of 
the clay and of the bricks (Ix. i. 14, v. 7 sq.).* Out of such 
distress did He free the poor people who cried for deliverance 
(Ex. ii. 23-25); He answered them D7 1ND2, ae. not (accord- 
ing to xxii. 22, Isa. xxxii. 2): affording them protection against 
the storm, but (according to xviii. 12, Ixxvii. 17 sqq.): out of 
the thunder-clouds in which He at the same time revealed and 
veiled Himself, casting down the enemies of Israel with His 
lightnings, which is intended to refer pre-eminently to the 
passage through the Red Sea (vid. Ixxvii. 19); and He proved 
them (73938 with & contracted from 9d, cf. on Job xxxv. 6) at 
the waters of Mertbah, viz. whether they would trust Him 
further on after such glorious tokens of His power and loving- 


* In the Papyrus Leydensis i. 346 the Israelites are called the ‘‘ Aperix 
(nay), who dragged along the stones for the great watch-tower of the 
city of Rameses,” and in the Pap. Leyd. i. 349, according to Lauth, the 
‘« Averiu, who dragged along the stones for the storehouse of the city of 
Iiameses.” 
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kindness. The name “ Waters of Meribah,” which properly is 
borne only by Meribath Kadesh, the place of the giving of water 
in the fortieth year (Num. xx. 13, xxvii. 14, Deut. xxxn. 51, 
xxxlil. 8), is here transferred to the place of the giving of water 
in the first year, which was named Massah u-Meribah (Ibx. xvii. 
7), as the remembrances of these two miracles, which took place 
under similar circumstances, in general blend together (vid. on 
xcev. 8 sq.). It is not now said that Israel did not act in re- 
sponse to the expectation of God, who had so wondrously verified 
Himself; the music, as Sela imports, here rises, and makes a 
long and forcible pause in what is being said. What now 
follows further, are, as the further progress of ver. 12 shows, 
the words of God addressed to the Israel of the desert, which 
at the same time with its faithlessness are brought to the re- 
membrance of the Israel of the present. 2 TY], as in 1. 7, 
Deut. viii. 19, to bear testimony that concerns him against any 
one. ON (according to the sense, o si, as in Ps. xev. ver. 7, 
which is in many ways akin to this Psalm) properly opens a 
searching question which wishes that the thing asked may come 
about (whether thou wilt mdeed give me a willing hearing ?!). 
In ver. 10 the key-note of the revelation of the Law from 
Sinai is struck: the fundamental command which opens the 
decalogue demanded fidelity to Jahve and forbade idol-worship 
as the sin of sins. I bs is an idol in opposition to the God of 
Israel as the true God; and 733 by, a strange god in opposition 
to the true God as the God of Israel. To this one God Israel 
ought to yield itself all the more undividedly and heartily as it 
was more manifestly indebted entirely to Him, who in His con- 
descension had chosen it, and in His wonder-working might 
had redeemed it (YO, part. EHiph. with the eh elided, like 
yan, Deut. xiii. 6, and W2DX, from 733, Ex. xsxiil. 3); and how 
easy this submission ought to have been to it, since He desired 
nothing in return for the rich abundance of His good gifts, 
which satisfy and quicken body and soul, but only a wide- 
opened mouth, we. a believing longing, hungering for mercy 
and eager for salvation (cxix. 131)! 

Vers. 12-17. The Passover discourse now takes a sorrow- 
ful and awful turn: Israel’s disobedience and self-will frustrated 
the gracious purpose of the commandments and promises of its 
God. ‘My people” and “Israel” alternate as in the complaint 
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in [sa. i, 8. aNND followed by the dative, as in Deut. xiii. 9 
([8], ob cuvOerjoas adtd). Then God made their sin their 
punishment, by giving them over judicially (Mv as in Job 
vii. 4) into the obduracy of their heart, which rudely shuts 


itself up against His mercy (from WW, Aramaic TW, Arabic 
Ge 
vy», to make firm = to cheer, make glad), so that they went on 


(cf. on the sequence of tense, Ixi. 8) in their, ce. their own, 
egotistical, God-estranged determinations; the suffix is thns 
accented, as e.g. in Isa. Ixv. 2, cf. the borrowed passage Jer. 
vii. 24, and the same phrase in Mic. vi. 16. And now, because 
this state of unfaithfulness in comparison with God’s faithful- 
ness has remained essentially the same even to to-day, the 
exalted Orator of the festival passes over forthwith to the 
generation of the present, and that, as is in accordance with 
the cheerful character of the feast, in a charmingly alluring 
manner. Whether we take %5 in the signification of sé (fol- 
lowed by the participle, as in 2 Sam. xviii. 12), or like D8 above 
in ver. 9 as expressing a wish, o st (if but!), vers. 15 sqq. at 
any rate have the relation of the apodosis to it. From byns 
(for a little, easily) it may be conjectured that the relation of 
Israel at that time to the nations did not correspond to the 
dignity of the nation of God which is called to subdue and 
rule the world in the strength of God. 2¥9 signifies in this 
passage only to turn, not: to again lay upon. The meaning 
is, that, He would turn the hand which is now chastening 
His people against those by whom He is chastening them (cf. 
on the usual meaning of the phrase, Isa. i. 25, Amos i. 8, Jer. 
vi. 9, Ezek. xxxviii. 12). The promise in ver. 16 relates to 
Israel and all the members of the nation. The haters of Jahve 
would be compelled reluctantly to submit themselves to Him, 
and their time would endure for ever. “Time” is equivalent 
to duration, and in this instance with the collateral notion of 
prosperity, as elsewhere (Isa. xiii. 22) of the term of punishment. 
One now expects that it should continne with APINNY, in the 
tone of a promise. The Psalm, however, closes with an his- 
torical statement. For w9>28" cannot signily et eibaret eum; 
it ought to be pronounced ADIN, The pointing, like the 
LXX., Syriac, and Vulgate, takes ver. 17a (cf. Dent. xxxil. 
13 sq.) as a retrospect, and apparently rightly so. For even 
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tlle Asaphic Psalms Ixxvil. and lxxviii. break off with historical 
pictures. Ver. 176 is, accordingly, also to be taken as retro- 
spective. The words of the poet in conclusion once more 
change into the words of God. The closing word runs "2s, 
as in |. 8, Deut. iv. 31, and (with the exception of the fuit. 
Hiph. of Lamed He verbs ending with ekka) usually. The 
Babylonian system of pointing nowhere recognises the suffix- 
form ekka. If the Israel of the present would hearken to the 
Lawgiver of Sinai, says ver. 17, then would He renew to it the 
miraculous gifts of the time of the redemption under Moses. 


PSALM LAXXAII. 
GOD'S JUDGMENT UPON THE GODS OF THE EARTH. 


1 ELOHIM standeth in the congregation of God, 
Among the elohim doth He judge. 
2 “ How long will ye judge unjustly, 


And take the side of the wicked? (Sela.) 


3 Do justice to the destitute and fatherless, 
Acquit the afflicted and the poor! 

4 Deliver the destitute and needy, 
Rescue out of the hand of the wicked !”— 


5) “They know not, and understand not, 
In darkness they walk to and fro; 
All the foundations of the land totter. 


6 Ihave said: Ye are elohim, 

And sons of the Most High are ye all. 
7 Yet as men shall ye die, 

And as one of the princes shall ye fall.” 


8 Arise, Elohim, oh judge the earth, 
For Thou hast a claim upon all nations, 


As in Ps. lxxxi., so also In this Psalm (according to the 
Talmud the Tuesday Psalm of the Temple liturgy) God is in- 
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troduced as speaking after the manner of the prophets. Ps. 
Ivili, and xciv. are similar, but more especially Isa. iii. 18-15. 
Asaph the seer beholds how God, reproving, correcting, and 
threatening, appears against the chiefs of the congregation of 
His people, who have perverted the splendour of majesty which 
He has put upon them into tyranny. It is perfectly charac- 
teristic of Asaph (Ps. |., lxxv., Ixxxi.) to plunge himself into 
the contemplation of the divine judement, and to introduce 
God as speaking. There is nothing to militate against the 
Psalm being written by Asaph, David’s cotemporary, except the 
determination not to allow to the AoN> of the inscription its 
most natural sense. Hupfeld, understanding “angels” by the 
elohim, as Bleek has done before him, inscribes the Psalm: 
“God’s judgment upon unjust judges in heaven and upon 
earth.” But the angels as such are nowhere called elohim 
in the Old Testament, although they might be so called; and 
their being judged here on account of unjust judging, Hupfeld 
himself says, is ‘an obscure point that is still to be cleared up.” 
An interpretation which, like this, abandons the usage of the 
language in order to bring into existence a riddle that it cannot 
solve, condemns itself. At the same time the assertion of 
Hupfeld (of Knobel, Graf, and others), that in Ex. xxi. 6, 
xxii. 7 sq., 27,* onDN denotes God Himself, and not directly 
the authorities of the nation as bemg His earthly representa- 
tives, finds its most forcible refutation in the so-called and 
mortal elohim of this Psalm (cf. also xlv. 7, lvili. 2). 

By reference to this Psalm Jesus proves to the Jews (John 
x. 84~36) that when He calls Himself the Son of God, He 
does not blaspheme God, by an argumentatio a minori ad majus. 
If the Law, so He argnes, calls even those gods who are offi- 
cially invested with this name by a declaration of the divine 
will promulgated in time (and thé Scripture cannot surely, as 
in general, so also in this instance, be made invalid), then it 
cannot surely be blasphemy if He calls Himself the Son of 
God, whom not merely a divine utterance in this present time 
has called to this or to that worldly office after the image of 
God, but who with His whole life is ministering to the accom- 


* In the English authorized version, Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 8 sq. (“‘ judges”), 
28 (‘' gods,” margin ‘‘ judges”).—Tr. 
VOL. iL a 
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plishment of a work to which the Father had already sanctified 
Him when He came into the world. In connection with 7yiace 
one is reminded of the fact that those who are called elohim in 
the Psalm are censured on acconnt of the unholiness of their 
conduct. The name does not originally belong to them, nor do 
they show themselves to be morally worthy of it. With jyiace 
Kal améoretnev Jesus contrasts His divine sonship, prior to time, 
with theirs, which began only in this present time. 


Vers. 1-4. God comes forward and makes Himself heard 
first of all as censuring and admonishing. The “congregation 
of God” is, as in Num. xxvii. 17, xxxi. 16, Josh. xxii. 16 sq., 
“the congregation of (the sons of) Israel,” which God has pur- 
chased from among the nations (xxiv. 2), and upon which as 
its Lawgiver He has set His divine impress. The psalmist and 
seer sees Elohim standing in this congregation of God. The 
part. Niph. (as in Isa. ii. 13) denotes not so much the sudden- 
ness and unpreparedness, as, rather, the statue-like immobility 
and terrifying designfulness of His appearance. Within the 
range of the congregation of God this holds good of the elohim. 
The right over life and death, with which the administration of 
justice cannot dispense, is a prerogative of God. From the 
time of Gen. ix. 6, however, He has transferred the execution 
of this prerogative to mankind, and instituted in mankind an 
office wielding the sword of justice, which also exists in His 
theocratic congregation, but here has His positive law as the 
basis of its continuance and as the rule of its action. Every- 
where among men, bnt here pre-eminently, those in authority 
are God’s delegates and the bearers of His image, and therefore 
as His representatives are also themselves called elohim, *6 gods” 
(which the LX X. in Ex, xxi. 6 sa slele. TO KpiTNpLov TOU Ocod, 
and the Targums here, as in Ex. xxii. 7, 8, 27 uniformly, 82"). 
The God who has conferred this exercise ct power upon these 
subordinate elohim, without their resigning it of themselves, 
now sits in judgment in their midst, bDv* ei that which takes 
place before the mind’s eye of the psalimist. How long, He 
asks, will ye judge unjustly ? ay DEY j is equivalent to by nvy 
bawia, Lev. xix. 15, 35 (the opposite is DN Day, Gi 2). 
How lone will ye accept the countenance of the w icked, 1.€. 
incline to accept, regard, favour the person of the wicked? The 
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music, which here becomes forte, gives intensity to the terrible 
sternness (das Niederdonnernde) of the divine question, which 
seeks to bring the “gods” of the earth to their right mind. 
Then follow admonitions to do that which they have hitherto 
left undone. ‘They are to cause the benefit of the administra- 
tion of justice to tend to the advantage of the defenceless, of 
the destitute, and of the helpless, upon whom God the Law- 
giver especially keeps His eye. The word ™% (WN), of which 
there is no evidence until within the time of David and Solo- 
mon, is synonymous with f'a8. 59 with nin is pointed 4, and 
with jax}, on account of the closer notional union, 57 (as in 
]xxii. 13). They are words which are frequently repeated in 
the prophets, foremost in Isaiah (ch. 1. 17), with which is 
eujoined upon those invested with the dignity of the law, and 
with jurisdiction, justice towards those who cannot and will not 
themselves obtain their rights by violence. 

Vers. 5-7. What now follows in ver. 5 is not a paren- 
thetical assertion of the inefficiency with which the divine 
correction rebounds from the judges and rulers. In connec- 
tion with this way of taking ver. 5, the manner in which the 
divine language is continued in ver. 6 is harsh and unadjusted. 
God Himself speaks in ver. 5 of the judges, but reluctantly 
alienated from them; and confident of the futility. of all 
attempts to make them better, He tells them their sentence in 
vers. 6 sq. The verbs in ver. da are designedly without any 
object: complaint of the widest compass is made over their 
want of reason and understanding; and \y1 takes the perfect 
form in like manner to éyvwxact, noverunt, cf. xiv. 1, Isa. sliv. 
18. Thus, then, no result is to be expected from the divine 
admonition: they still go their ways in this state of mental 
darkness, and that, as the Authpa. implies, stalking on in carnal 
security and self-complacency. The commands, however, 
which they transgress are the foundations (cf. xi. 3), as it were 
the shafts and pillars (Ixxv. 4, cf. Prov. xxix. 4), upon which 
rests the permanence of all earthly relationships which are 
appointed by creation and regulated by the Tora. Their 
transgression makes the land, the earth, to totter physically and 
morally, and is the prelude of its overthrow. When the celes- 
tial Lord of the domain thinks upon this destruction which 
injustice and tyranny are bringing upon the earth, His wrath 
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kindles, and He reminds the judges and rulers that it is Iis 
own free declaratory act which has clothed them with the god- 
like dignity which they bear. They are actually elohim, but 
not possessed of the right of self-government; there is a Most 
Hich (iY) to whom they as sons are responsible. The idea 
that the appellation elohim, which they have given to them- 
selves, is only sarcastically given back to them in ver. 1 (Ewald, 
Olshausen), is refuted by ver. 6, according to which they are 
really elohii by the grace of God. But if their practice is not 
an Amen to this name, then they shall be divested of the 
majesty which they have forfeited; they shall be divested of 
the prerogative of Israel, whose vocation and destiny they 
have belied. They shall die off D782, like common men not 
rising in any degree above the mass (cf. DIN ‘23, opp. W'S °33, 
iv. 3, xlix. 3); they shall fall like any one (Judg. xvi. 7, 
Obad. ver. 11) of the princes who in the course of history 
have been cast down by the judgment of God (Hos. vii. 7). 
Their divine office will not protect them. For although justitia 
civilis is far from being the righteousness that avails before 
God, yet injustitia civilis is in His sight the vilest abomination. 

Ver. 8. The poet closes with the prayer for the realiza- 
tion of that which he- has beheld in spirit. He implores God 
Himself to sit in judgment (ADDY as in Lam. iii. 59), since 
judgment is so badly exercised upon the earth. All peoples 
are indeed His mona, He has an hereditary and proprietary 
right among (LAX. and Vulgate according to Num. xviii. 20, 
and frequently), or rather in (2 as in 3 ovo, instead of the 
accusative of the object, Zech. ii. 16), all nations (€6vn)—may 
He then be pleased to maintain it judicially. The inference 
drawn from this point backwards, that the Psalm is directed 
against the possessors of power among the Gentiles, is errone- 
ous. Israel itself, in so far as it acts inconsistently with its 
theocratic character, belies its sanctified nationality, is a ‘) 
like the oN, and is put into the same category with these. 
The judgment over the world is also a judgment over the 
Israel that is become conformed to the world, and its God- 
estranged chiefs. 
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BATTLE-CRY TO GOD AGAINST ALLIED PEOPLES. 


ELOHIM, let there be no repose to Thee, 

Be not silent and rest not, O God! 

For lo Thine enemies make a tumult, 

And Thy haters carry the head high. 

Against Thy people they meditate a crafty design, 
And take counsel together against Thy protegés. 


They say: “Up! we will destroy them from among thie 
peoples, 

And the name of Israel shall not be remembered any 
more!” 


For they take counsel together with one mind, 
Against Thee they make a covenant : 

The tents of Edom and_of the Ishmaelites, 
Moab and the Hagarenes ; 

Gebal and Ammon and Amalek, 

Philistia, with the inhabitants of Tyre; 

Also Asshur hath joined itself to therm, 

They lend their arm to the sons of Lot. (Sela.) 


-Do unto them as unto Midian, 


As unto Sisera, as unto Jabin at the brook Kishon! 
They were destroyed at Endor, 

They became as dung for the land; 

Make them, their nobles, like Oreb and Zeeb, 

And like Zebach and Zalmunna all their princes, 

Who said: 

“ Let us take possession of the habitations of Elohim!” 


My God, make them like the whirlwind, 

As stubble before the wind ! 

As fire, burning a forest, 

And as flame, singeing mountains : 

Thus do Thou pursue them with Thy tempest, 
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And with Thy hurricane overthrow them ! 
17 Fill their face with shame, 
That they may seek Thy name, Jahve! 


18 Let them be ashamed and overthrown for ever, 
And let them be confounded and perish ; 
19 And let them know that Thou, Thy Name, Jahve, Thou 
alone, 
Art the Most High over all the earth. 


The close of this Psalm is in accord with the close of the 
preceding Psalm. It is the last of the twelve Psalms of Asaph 
of the Psalter. The poet snpplicates help against the many 
nations which have allied themselves with the descendants of 
Lot, z.e. Moab and Ammon, to entirely root out Israel as a 
nation. Those who are fond of Maccabsean Psalms (Hitzig 
and Olshausen), after the precedent of van Til and von 
Bengel, find the circumstances of the time of the Psalm in 1 
Mace. ch. v., and Grimm is also inclined to regard this as cor- 
rect; and in point of fact the deadly hostility of the @@vn 
xukrobev which we there see breaking forth on all sides,* as it 
were at a given signal, against the Jewish people, who have 
become again independent, and after the dedication of the 
Temple doubly self-conscious, is far better suited to explain the 
Psalm than the hostile efforts of Sanballat, Tobiah, and others 
to hinder the rebuilding of Jerusalem, in the time of Nehemiah 
(Vaihinger, Ewald, and Dillmann). There is, however, still 
another incident beside that recorded in 1 Macc. ch. v. to 
which the Psalm may be referred, viz. the confederation of the 
nations for the extinction of Judah in the time of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chron. ch. xx.), and, as it seems to us, with comparatively 
speaking less constraint. For the Psalm speaks of a real leacue, 
whilst in 1 Macc. ch. v. the several nations made the attack 
without being allied and not jointly; then, as the Psalm 
assumes In ver. 9, the sons of Lot, i.e. the Moabites and 
Ammonites, actually were at the head at that time, whilst in 


* Concerning the viol Baizy (Bent Baijén), 1 Mace. v. 4, the difficulty 
respecting which is to the present time unsolved, vid. Wetzstein’s Excursus 
II., at the end of this volume. 
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1 Macc. ch. v. the sons of Esau occupy the most prominent | 
places, and thirdly, at that time, in the time of Jehoshaphat, 
as is recorded, an Asaphite, viz. Jahaziél, did actually interpose 
in the course of events, a circumstance which coincides remark- 
ably with the ,>N>. The league of that period consisted, accord- 
ing to 2 Chron. xx. 1, of Moabites, Ammonites, and a part of 
the D24YD (as it is to be read after the LXX.). But ver. 2 
(where without any doubt BIND is to be read instead of DIND) 
adds the Edomites to their number, for it is expressly stated 
further on (vers. 10, 22, 23) that the inhabitants of Mount 
Seir were with them. Also, supposing of course that the 
“‘Tshmaelites” and ‘ Hagarenes” of the Psalm may be re- 
garded as an unfolding of the o'nyn, which 1s confirmed by 
Josephus, Antig. ix. 1.2; and that Gebal is to be understood 
by the Mount Seir of the chronicler, which is confirmed by 


the , Sle still in use at the present day, there always remaing 
ah P y y 


a (difficulty in the fact that the Psalm also names Amalek, 
Philistia, Tyre, and Asshur, of which we find no mention tliere 
in the reign of Jehoshaphat. But these difficulties are counter- 
balanced by others that beset the reference to 1 Macc. ch. v., 
viz. that in the time of the Seleucidz the Amalekites no longer 
existed, and consequently, as might be expected, are not men- 
tioned at all in 1 Macc. ch. v.; further, that there the Moabites, 
too, are no longer spoken of, although some formerly Moabitish 
cities of Gileaditis are mentioned; and thirdly, that wx = 
Syria (a certainly possible usage of the word) appears in a 
subordinate position, whereas it was, however, the dominant 
power. On the other hand, the mention of Amalek is intelligi- 
ble in connection with the reference to 2 Chron. gh. xx., and 
the absence of its express mention in the clironicler does not 
make itself particularly felt in consideration of Gen. xxxvi. 12. 
Philistia, Tyre, and Asshur, however, stand at the end in the 
Psalm, and might also even be mentioned with the others if 
they rendered aid to the confederates of the south-east without 
taking part with them in the campaign, as being a succour to 
the actual leaders of the enterprise, the sons of Lot. We 
therefore agree with the reference of Ps. Ixxxiii. (as also of 
Ps, xlviii.) to the alliance of the neighbouring nations against 
Judah in the reign of Jehoshaphat, which has been already 
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recognised by Kimchi and allowed by Kail, Hengstenberg, and 
Movers. 


Vers. 2-5. The poet prays, may God not remain an in- 
active looker-on in connection with the danger of destruction 
that threatens His people. ‘27 (with which ‘* is to be sup- 
plied) is the opposite of alertness; Y1N the opposite of speak- 
ing (in connection with which it is assumed that God’s word 
is at the same time deed); O0pY the opposite of being agitated 
and activity. The energetic future jehemajiin gives outward 
emphasis to the confirmation of the petition, and the fact that 
Israel’s foes are the foes of God gives inward emphasis to it. 
On UN NOY, cf. cx. 7. ‘Tid is here a secret agreement; and 
wy", elsewhere to deal craftily, here signifies to craftily plot, 
devise, bring a thing about. P25¥ is to be understood accord- 
ing to xxvil. 5, xxxi. 21. The Arthpa. yn alternates here 
with the more ancient Niph. (ver. 6). The design of the 
enemies in this instance has reference to the total extirpation 
of Israel, of the separatist-people who exclude themselves from 
the life of the world and condemn it. “22, from being a people 
= so that it may no longer be a people or nation, as in Isa. 
vil. 8, xvii. 1, xxv. 2, Jer. xlviti. 42. In the borrowed passage, 
Jer, xlvili. 2, by an interchange of a letter it is 72932. This 
Asaph Psalm is to be discerned in not a few passages of the 
prophets; cf. Isa. Ixii, 6 sq. with ver. 2, Isa. xvii. 12 with 
ver. 3. 

Vers. 6-9. Instead of 308 33, 1 Chron. xii, 38, it is deli- 
berant corde und, inasmuch as YH. on the one hand gives 
intensity to the reciprocal signification of the verb, and on the 
other lends the adjectival notion to 22. Of the confederate 
peoples the chronicler (2 Chron. ch. xx.) mentions the Moab- 
ites, the Ammonites, the inhabitants of Mount Seir, and the 
Me‘unim, instead of which Josephus, Antig. ix. 1. 2, says: a 
great body of Arabians. This crowd of peoples comes from 
the other side of the Dead Sea, DUN» (as 1t 1s to be read in 


ver, 2 in the chronicler instead of DIN, cf. on Ix. 2); the 
territory of Edom, which is mentioned first by the poet, was 
therefore the rendezvous. The tents of Edom and of the 


Ishmaelites are (cf. a people) the people themselves who 
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live in tents. Moreover, too, the poet ranges the hostile 
nations according to their geographical position. The seven 
first-enamed from Edom to Amalek, which still existed at the 
time of the psalmist (for the final destruction of the Amalek- 
ites by the Simeonites, 1 Chron. iv. 42 sq., falls at an indeter- 
minate period prior to the Exile), are those out of the regions 
east and south-east of the Dead Sea. According to Gen. xxv. 
18, the Ishmaelites had spread from Hig4z through the penin- 
sula of Sinai beyond the eastern and southern deserts as far 
up as the countries under the dominion of Assyria. The 
Hagarenes dwelt in tents from the Persian Gulf as far as the 


east of Gilead (1 Chron. v. 10) towards the Euphrates. 223, 
le, is the name of the people inhabiting the mountains 


situated in the south of the Dead Sea, that is to say, the 
northern Seiritish mountains. Both Gebal and also, as it ap-_ 
pears, the Amalek intended here according to Gen. xxxvi. 12 
(cf. Josephus, Antig. il, 1. 2: “Apadnxites, a part of Idumza), 
belong to the wide circuit of Hdom. Then follow the Philis- 
tines and Phoenicians, the two nations of the coast of the 
Mediterranean, which also appear in Amos ch. i. (cf. Joel ch. 
iv. [ili.]) as making common cause with the Edomites against 
Israel. Finally Asshur, the nation of the distant north-east, 
here not as yet appearing as a principal power, but strengthen- 
ing (vid. concerning pint, an arm = assistance, succour, “Gese- 
nius, Dhesaurus, p. 4330) the sons of Lot, t.e. the Moabites and 
Ammonites, with whom the enterprise senna and forming a 
powerful reserve for them. The music bursts Forth angrily at 
the close of this enumeration, and imprecations discharge them- 
selves in the following stroplie. 

Vers. 10-13. With 23 reference is made to Gideon’s 
victory over the Midianites, which belon gs to the most glorious 
recollections of Israel, and to which in other instances, too, 
national hopes are atached, Isa. ix. 3 [4], x. 26, cf. Hab. iii. 
7; and with the asyndeton P23 N1D°D3 (81D"D2, as Norzi states, 
he does not rightly nnderstand the placing of the Metheg) to the 
victory of Barak and Deborah over Sisera and the Canaanitish 
king Jabin, whose general he was. The Beth of 9022 is like 
thie "Beth of 7773 in cx. 7: according to Judg. v. 21 the Kishon 
carried away the corpses of the slain army. ‘Lndér, near 
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Tabor, and therefore situated not far distant from Taanach and 
Mesiddo (Judg. v. 19), belonged to the battle-field. 208, 
starting from the radical notion of that which flatly covers 
anything, which lies in 04, signifying the covering of earth 
lying flat over the globe, therefore hwnus (like POS, terra, and 
22n, tellus), is here (cf. 2 Kings ix. 37) in accord with 795 
(from 7), which is in substance akin to it. In ver. 12 we 
have a retrospective glance at Gideon’s victory. ‘Oreb and 
Zeéb were DW of the Midianites, Judg. vii. 25; Zebach and 
Tsalmunna’, their kings, Judg. viii. 5 sqq.* ‘The pronoun pre- 
cedes the word itself in 190, asin Ex. ii. 6; the heaped-up 
suffixes mo (émo) give to the imprecation a rhythm and sound 
as of rolling thunder. Concerning J'D2, vid. on ii. 6. So far 
as the matter is concerned, 2 Chron. xx. 11 harmonizes with 
ver. 18. Canaan, the land which is God’s and which He has 
given to His people, is called DDN MN? (cf. Ixxiv. 20). 

Vers. 14-17. With the ‘Ss, which constrains God in 
faith, the “thundering down” begins afresh. D303 signifies a 
wheel and a whirling motion, such as usually arises when the 
wind changes suddenly, then also whatever is driven about in 


the whirling, Isa. xvii. 13.4 P (from ep, (AF, aridum esse) 


is the dry corn-stalks, whether as left standing or, as in this 
instance, as straw upon the threshing-floor or upon the field. 
Like a fire that spreads rapidly, laying hold of everything, 
which burns up the forest and singes off the wooded mountain 
so that only a bare cone is left standing, so is God to drive 
them before Him in the raging tempest of His wrath and take 
them unawares. The figure in ver. 15 is fully worked up by 


* The Syriac Hexapla has (Hos. x. 14) yonby instead of bul, a sub- 
stitution which is accepted by Geiger, Deutsch. Morgenldnd. Zeitschr. 1862, 
S. 729 f. Concerning the signification of the above names of Midianitish 
princes, vid. Noldeke, Ueber die Amalekiter, 8. 9. 

Tt Saadia, who renders the baby in Ixxvil. 19 as an astronomical expres- 
sion with NS, the sphere of the heavens, here has professedly yl \S; 
which would be a plural form expanded out of jw. “sieves” or ani 


a 
bourines;” it is, however, to be read, asin Isa. xvii.13, Codex Ozon., Aly ahV. 
«4 


ofue 


The verb ae yes ‘‘to sift,” is transferred to the wind, é.g. in Mutanabbi 


(edited with Wahidi’s commentary by Dieterici), p. 29, 1.5 and 6: “‘it is 
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Tsaiah, ch. x. 16-19; bn? as in Deut. xxxii. 22. In the apodosis, 
ver. 16, the figure is changed into a kindred one: wrath is a 
glowing heat Gn) and a breath (now, Isa. xxx. 33) at the 
same time. In ver. 17) it becomes clear what is the final pur- 
pose towards which this language of cursing tends: to the end 
that all, whether willingly or reluctantly, may give the glory 
to the God of revelation. Directed towards this end the 
earnest prayer is repeated once more in the tetrastichic closing 
strain. 

Vers. 18, 19. The aim of the wish is that they in the 
midst of their downfall may lay hold upon the mercy of Jahve 
as their only deliverance: first they must come to nought, and 
only by giving Jahve the glory will they not be utterly de- 
stroyed. Side by side with MAN, ver. 19a, is placed TOY as a 
second subject (cf. xliv. 3, Ixix. 11). In view of ver. 176 
1") (as in lix. 14) has not merely the sense of perceiving so 
far as the justice of the punishment is concerned; the know- 
ledge which is unto salvation is not excluded. The end of the 
matter which the poet wishes to see brought about is this, that 
Jahve, that the God of revelation (qov’), may become the All- 
exalted One in the consciousness of the nations. 


as though the dust of this region, when the winds chase one another 


werle wv 


therein, were sifted,” ay wo (i.e. caught up and whirled round); and with 
other notional and constructional applications in Makkari, i. p. 102, 1. 18: 


wew&o 


it ig as though its soil had been cleansed from dust by sifting,” J ,¢ 


a“ wl 


(i.e. the dust thereof swept away by a whirlwind). Accordingly Al 2 


signifies first, as a nom. vicis, a whirling about (of dust by the wind), then 
in a concrete sense a whirlwind, as Saadia uses it, inasmuch as he makes 
use of it twice for by. So Fleischer in opposition to Ewald, who renders 


‘like the sweepings or rubbish.” 
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NINN INI os Ns Nee an Ma Ne Nel? 


I.—THE SYMBOLICAL MEANING OF THE WASH-POT AND 
OF THE SHOE. 


On Ps. lx. 10 (pp. 199 sq.). 


THE most natural interpretation of the words Afoab is my 
wash-pot, and upon Kdom I cast my shoe, seems to me, accord- 
ing to the conception in Syria at the present day, to be: Moab 
is the vesse] in which I wash my face and hands clean, z.e. the 
country and people in which I acquire to myself (by its con- 
quest) splendour and renown, and Edom I degrade to the place 
whither I throw my cast-off shoes,* i.e. 1 cause Edom to endure 
the most humiliating treatment, that of a helot. The idea is 
still the same, if the poet conceived of Edom as a person at 
whom he casts his shoe as an insult. It is surely not to be 
doubted that these first two members of the verse—according 
to the apprehension of the whole Psalm—refer to a conquest 
of the two nations either as already completed or as near at 
hand, since the third member of the verse, having reference to 
the Philistines, speaks with certainty of such a conquest ; ‘yyrinn 


* In the old Arabic by) is both singular and collective; and so, too, 


it will be in Hebrew, and the occurrence of the dual is not opposed to this. 
The modern language still has the nomen unitatis MOY, but the Beduins are 


very glad to avoid both words on account of their accord with nayd, es 


curse,” a terrible word to them ; still they use the former when they intend 
the latter, and say ‘aléh en-na ‘ela, ‘the shoe upon him!” (or the horse- 
shoe, for zat also has this meaning) in the sense of “the curse upon 
him!” Upon this, too, is based the proverb: el-weled el-charé jegib li-ah*luh 
en-na ‘la, ‘‘the dirty child brings to his [family] the shoe,” i.e. a bad chili 
brings a curse upon his [family] (cf. Tantawi’s 7’raité, p. 119). The word 
na “l is still found now-a-days, but almost exclusively among the nomads 
and the kardwina (the inhabitants of the villages of thedesert). The shoe 
together with the latchcts or thongs is cut out of the raw hide of a slaugh- 
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may be understood of a battle-cry (when the fight is at hand) 
or a cry for vengeance (after the conquest). 

The pregnant language of poetry is satisfied with the mca- 
tion of the wash-pot in order to bring before the mind the 
figure so familiar to the Semite of “washing one’s self white,” 
te. to acquire a reputation. In the Arabian poets the meta- 
phor not unfrequently is “to wash one’s self white in the blood 


“Gy 


of the enemies” (Vaal om deo op): In the language of 


common life a>4| aoe (candor faciet) is a broad notion, for 


everything good and beautiful that a man does or receives 


wer ow 


makes his face white (4g>_ Viv). Now, since the one or the 


other is often taking place, one also very frequently hears the 
expression made use of. We see from Isa. i. 16-18, Job ix. 
30, and Prov. xxx. 12, that among the Hebrews too the figura- 
tive phrase of washing one’s self white had a far more extended 
application than it might seem according to Ps. li. 9; and a 
conquest of the Moabites must have furnished au Israelitish 


king with the é>4! Vals) before his people. The opposite is 


the do 4iI a) we (nigror faciet), which is brought about by every- 


thing bad and ugly that one does or suffers. Since the denying 
of a request, unsuccessful mediation between disputants, the 
non-acceptance of a present, and the not returning of a greet- 


wiw 


ing blackens the face (ag>_ guy) of the petitioner, of the 


tered or fallen camel, and while moist fitted on to the foot, in order that iu 
drying it may receive the shape of the foot. The Syrian peasantry in the 
present day wear the red or yellow gezma a handbreadth high, a kind of 
boot; and the poorer inhabitants of the towns the red surmeia reaching to 
the aGElG. areal shoe; whilst the more prosperous wear a yellow under- 
shoe (kalshin) and a red over-shoe (babiiga, collective babig and bawdbig). 
These four foreign words lead one to infer that the thing itself is of foreign 
origin; yet the simple surmeia, which is also called merkiib (333719), is very 
old in the cities of Syria and of Palestine. According to Amos il. 6, vili. 
6, it is scarcely to be doubted that the real leathern shoe was also under- 
stood among the Hebrews by the word by). 
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mediator, of the giver, and of him who greets, it comes to pass 
that in a Syrian town one almost daily meets with the expres- 
sion, as with the “blackened” individual himself ; ef. Burck- 
hardt, Arabic Proverbs, pp. 48 sq.; Freytag, Prov. Arab. in. p. 
239 (No. 1435 and No. 1436),* and p. 534. 

As to the second member of the verse, the shoe, as being 
the commonest part of one’s clothing, is the figure of vileness 
and despicableness ; and one would no more think of mention- 
ing the shoe than the indecent word chard, “dung,” without 
saving one’s self in the presence of the hearer by the addition 
of the words agellak Alléh, “may God glorify thee!” The 
proverb adhall min en-na‘“l, “more common than the shoe,” is 
found in Freytag, Prov. Arab. i. 514; the same in meaning 
with this is adhall min el-hidhd, ibid. p. 516. On the first 
Meidani quotes two verses of poetry. The one runs thus: 
“The cheek of the Kulébites more easily undergoes the dis- 
gracing touch than the shoe” (which the feet tread in the 
dirt); the other is: “ Accustomed to many years’ disgrace, they 
accommodate themselves more easily to the footsteps than does 
the shoe.’ Here belongs, too, 74 habbadhd el-munta limiina 
kiéméd (an Freytag, iii. 513)—“Oh what a nice thing it is to 
draw on one’s shoes standing!” i.e, to associate with the common 
people without making one’s self common.t If it is a dis- 
grace to be compared to the shoe, it is a still greater disgrace 
to be struck with one. Being warned of the presence of a foe, 
the Arab, in order to express the greatest possible contempt 
of this foe, cries: Laébigi ‘ald ra’suh,f “my shoe upon his 
head,” ze. it only requires a few blows with my shoe to be rid 
of him. A discharged bad servant sends to ask his master to 
take him on again, and the master answers the intermediary : 
jegt wa-ja chodh surmeiati ‘ald hafaéh, “he may come if he 


* Freytag has here erroneously translated the word sawdd by opes. 
The proverb is: misfortune upon misfortune makes the heart blind, i.e. 


breaks the spirit and energy. In Damascus they say WA) ist Eee) 
‘* poverty makes the heart blind.” : 

t The anecdote given on this proverb by Meidani is one of those bad 
jokes such as the Arabs have on a great many of their proverbs. 

{ Instead of babagi they also say surmeiati, and in the country always 
gezmatt, This swaggering phrase is very frequent among the common 
people; I have, however, never seen it put into practice. 
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wishes to have my shoe upon his head,” ze. I would drive him 
away again in the most disoraceful manner. ‘The Khaliph 
Mutewekkil sent to the Imam Ahmed (Ibn Hanbal) to ask 
him to pray for one of the maidens of his palace who had 
epilepsy : the imam took off his shoe (na‘*l), gave it to the mes- 
senger, and saiu: Go, place it at the bed-head of the maiden 
and say, “ Ahmed sends to ask whether thou wilt depart from 
the maiden or have seventy counted out with this shoe?” The 
messenger did as he was told, and the evil spirit (el-mdrid) 
answered through the mouth of the maiden: “I obey! If 
Ahmed had commanded me to leave the “Irak, I would do it.” 

And he came out of her and fied, and the maiden was made 
whole, etc. (ass. in the Royal nee in Berlin, Section 
Wetzstein, ii. No. 855, folio 113a). In Damascus they say of 
a cunning, wicked man, proverbially: darab esh-Shétdn alf 
babiga, Che struck Satan a thousand times with his shoe,” i.e. 
Satan was his disciple, but was such a bungler in comparison 
with his master that he treated him in the most contemptible 
manner, and sought to discipline him by means of the vilest 
kind of punishment. Another Damascene proverb runs: el- 
gehennam bén el-bawdbig, ‘‘ Hell is among the shoes.” The 
reception-room of houses in the city is divided into two 
parts; the very much larger part is furnished with carpets and 
divans, and here the guests sit; the lesser part, called ‘ataba, is 
from one to three steps lower, and here the attendants, slaves, 
aud all contemptible people who do not dare to go up higher, 
stand. Here, too, stand the over-shoes of those who sit in the 
upper part. The proverb therefore signifies, that the feeling of 
being unhonoured and condemned, of being obliged to stand in 
tlle place where the others set their shoes, resembles the pains 
of hell.* This proverb seems to me to illustrate the first of the 
two interpretations of Ps. lx. 10) indicated above as possible ; 
whilst in support of the second we may call to mind that enact- 
ment of El-Hakim b’amr-Allah, according to which in Syria 
and Egypt the Christians were compelled to hang wooden 
crosses and the Jews wooden shoes about their necks which 


* As is well known, the Arabs are not so sensitive to anything as they 
are to outward distinctions; and the words of the poet Aba Farras: lana 
es-sadr au el-kabr, ‘‘ we desire the seat of honour or the grave,” are uttered 
by every Arab from the very soul. 
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they were not allowed to take off even in the bath. That this 
was designed solely as a mark of disgrace, is clear from the 
further points of that enactment, viz. that both parties were 
allowed to wear only black turbans; not to ride upon horses, 
but only upon donkeys without saddle-cloths ; not to have any 
Moslem servants, etc. (Mss. in the Royal Library in Berlin, 
Section Wetzstein, 11. No. 351, fol. 1677). 

The supposition of many expositors, that the taking pos- 
session of Edom is to be understood by the casting of the shoe 
upon it) I hold to be incorrect. In his work on the Psalins 
(ii. 33) Hitzig observes in its favour: ‘The shoe may be re- 
garded as the symbol of a thing that has a master, for one says 
of a divorced woman, ‘she was my slipper, and I have cast her 
off’ (Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins, 1831, p. 113); to 
take it off may therefore mean to give up a property, accord- 
ing to Deut. xxv. 9, Ruth iv. 7 sq., and to cast it upon or at 
something may mean to take possession of it.’ Here I must 
first show that the quotation from Burckhardt is a phrase of 
which variations are to be met with. The figure of the shoe 
as symbolizing rejection is used only by the common people, 
and only by these when any one is aronsed by offensive re- 
proaches, or when filled with hatred against the divorced or her 
family. The dweller in Hanran in this case says in opposition 
to the reproach: thdbi wa-shalahtuh, “it was my shirt, and I 
have taken it off.” A father or a brother who (and this is a 
custom of the conntry) has slain his daughter or sister that 
has, as a virgin, been seduced, turns aside the reproaches of 
strangers with the standing phrase: tsbat wa-kata‘tuh, “it 
was my own finger, and I have ent it off,” or: tsba't wa-ad, 
kata'tuh, “it was my own finger, and it became unsonnd, so I 
cut it off,” ze. it was my own flesh and blood, not that of a 
stranger, what right have you therefore to call me to account ? 
But the two Scripture passages only favour that interpretation 
in a very slight degree, In Dent. xxv. 9, where the despised 
widow takes off the shoe of her brother-in-law and spits into 
his face, she means simply to disgrace him. If the right of 
determining for one’s self were transferred to her together with 
the shoe, then the act of taking off the shoe ought not to have 
been performed by her, but by him, since she cannot herself 
take this right upon herself. And when the man was ¢alleg 
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“barefoot” from this time forth, this epithet would no longer 
be a stigma upon him, which it is evidently intended to be, 
but would signify nothing more than “ the possessionless one,” 
which would have no meaning. The taking off of the shoe is, 
however, here designed to say: As thou despisest thy deceased 
brother and his widow, so shalt thon be like those despised and 
destitute ones who have not the meanest article of clothing, the 
shoe, and who are obliged to walk barefooted upon the sharp 
and hot stones, and in snow, in rain, and in dirt. 

Ruth iv. 7, 8 is very different from this passage. here 
one man delivers his shoe to another man certainly as the sign 
of the transfer of a right, yet without the unclean shoe as such 
being in general the symbol of ownership or property. For 
this no anthenticated evidence is to be found. It is rather 
that his handing over the shoe is only the visible sign of the 
act of delivering up and taking possession (of the teslim and 
tesellum), by means of which a sale, exchange, renunciation, or 
presentation becomes an established fact (1371723 D*D?), If an 
article of clothing be chosen for this purpose, because thereby 
one would seemingly part with an actual possession, then it 
might also be some other article. If, however, we may argue 
from the simple clothing of the inhabitants of Hauran at the 
present day, and of the whole of the country east of the 
Jordan, concerning the clothing of the ancient Scripture times, 
then there would frequently, especially in the country, only be 
the martle besides the shoe at one’s disposal; and even this a 
person would not always have with him in the hot season. 
This is apart from the consideration that the choice of the 
shoe was favonred by its meanness, which would say that one 
lightly parted with the object given up, and gave it heartily to 
the other. 


1I.— CONCERNING THE viot Baiav IN 1 MACC. V. 4. 
On Ps. Ixxxiii. (p. 406, note). 
THE viol Baidv were a small tribe, by name [3 ‘23. In the 


we 
Arabian genealogies the word jw not unfrequently occurs, as 
VOL. II. 27 
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aname of men; even the Kémis under .,a has an Je »! 
we 


WW py Its appellative signification is that of the proper 


rece aid, Viz. discern ratione seu gladio. 
names ¢, jls-and (jo, viz. discernens seu 1 g 


With respect to the abode of the Bent Baijdn, from the 
fact that Judas found it to be the best opportunity of inflict- 
ing upon them the appointed chastisement for highway rob- 
beries when he had surprised and smitten the Edomites in the 
valley of the ‘Araba, it may be inferred that they took up 
their abode in the neighbourhood of much-frequented high- 
roads in the valley of the “Araba. An important junction of 


the roads of that district is the Ghamr-well (_+<]'),* which has 
an abundant supply of water, and is frequently mentioned in 
the annals of Islam. It is situated on the western side of 
the ‘Araba, distant two caravan marclies north of Aila, and 
the same distance from the ruins of Soghar in the seuth-west 
of the Dead Sea. For here the main road leading from Aila 
to Hebron and Jerusalem intersects the road which led from 
Egypt to Petra and farther east. The caravans going from 
Aila to Ghazza certainly did not touch at Ghamr, since, as at 
the present day, they used to take the more westerly direction 
farther south, but they were always obliged to halt at the drink- 
ing-places of the Wad? el-Lahjdna, which lie scarcely ten hours 
south-west of Ghamr. ‘They therefore likewise remained 
within the rauge of the robbers, if these inhabited the moun- 
tains which lie between Ghamr and that wadi. This moun- 
tain range is, however, called Gebel el-Baijéna (GUM ue), 
which is synonymous with Gebel Bent Baijén; for ever since 
the Arabic language has given up the use of the plural in én 
and in for geutile nouns, pul, “the Baijanite,” takes the 


4@e 


form O\wS!, “the Baijanites.”"t Burckhardt (Travels in Syria 
and the Holy Land, London 1822, 4to, p. 444), setting out 


* Usually called Ghamr el-' Arabét in distinction from another waterin ge 
place and highroad-station of the same name between Ma'@n and Témé. 
{ For the most part, as one will be aware, the gentile noun is fond of 


the broken plural, e.g. s 2\sas| (from the singular us; tle), “the Beni 
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from ‘Ain es-Salika at the northern end of Gebel Sherdh 
towards Egypt, crossed the ‘Araba south of Ghamr. His 
language in reference to the matter in hand is as follows: 
“We were one hour and a half in crossing the Araba, direc- 
tion W. by N. In some places the sand is very deep, but it is 
firm, and the camels walk over it without sinking. . . . There 
is not the slightest appearance of a road or of any other work 
of human art in this part of the valley. On the other side we 
ascended the western chain of mountains. The mountain 
opposite to us appeared. to be the highest point of the whole 


Gabir” (Burckhardt, Travels-in Syria, p. 405); x=! ac (from the singu- 
lar saile), “the Beni Saleh (ibid. p. 489); compare besides, Assiall, 


PR LUall the inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Beirfit, of Antioch. 
sist; 
but eee a plural is not possible on phonetic: grounds, and therefore, too, 


att) 


the Je ut (a tribe in the Teachooia): is called only Dl, and not 


By analogy one would expect to meet with aplural Lu Nall from 


etal: Also from a plural ae one could not with certainty infer a 


singular tly, since the ,., of the final syllable in the pluralis fractus of 
gentilia is very frequently a servile letter, e.g. in FONUNNY (from the singular 


: oh, the Bent Leith (Burckhardt, Syria, p. £20), ds iyi 43 (from the 
ww «CGS 


singular —¢ 5281!) ‘the dwellers in the Ghor” (Burckhardt, ie p- 391); 


cf. besides, Lolastl and 4) sly i; (from the singular sonal and 


as Small) “the inhabitants of Emesa and 7’ ryres * Since the form Ales is 


become a very favourite collective of Bie (cf. hassdda, the mowers ; 

reggada, the reapers; derrdsa, the threshers; keijala, the measurers of the 
corn; tarrdba, the tillers of the ground; lebbéna, the brickmakers, etc.), 
it is natural simply to foist the name of ancestor of the tribe Bazjadn on the 
collective Baijéna as the singular. This supposition is, however, unneces- 


sary, since in connection with other word- panenens too une ma o the 


ste cs 


nisba disappears in the collective; cf. sail, oul, Fae bo eat 
all of which are names of nomadic mies the singulars of which are 


eRe aka ‘we us w Lal eed w sus 
e 


EFAAED Uhh ihe eau 
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chain, as far as I could see N. and S.; it is called Djebel 


Beyane (alu (xe); the height of this chain, however, is not 
half that of the eastern mountains. It is intersected by 
numerous broad Wadys in which the Talh tree grows ; the rock 
is entirely silicious, of the same species as that of the desert 
which extends from hence to Suez. ... After an hour and a 
half of gentle ascent we arrived at the summit of the hills. . . .” 
The article is wanting before Beydne in Burckhardt; perhaps 
the name given to the inountain to him by some of his attend- 
ants was G. Beydn, “mountain of the (Leni) Baijdn,” and 
by others G. el-Beydne, “ mountain of the Baijanites,” so that 
he regarded the absence of the article in the one and the form 
of the other as the more correct. One of those “ broad wadys,” 
—perhaps the one on which was situated the fortress destroyed 
by Judas,—is called, according to Robinson (Biblical Researches 
in Palestine, 2d edition, i. 182, Ist ed. i. 269, etc.), the “ Wadi 


of the Baijdnites” [“‘ el-Beydneh” | (GLI usaly). Here also 
belongs a statement in the Geographical Lexicon of A bé&‘ Obeid 
el-Bekrvt (died 487 of the Higra), which Juynboll unfortunately 
gives incompletely in his edition of scl!) WLS (vol. iv. p. 
416), as follows: pall yilste edge QML, cual ete 
“ Baydn with double a and a doubled Jod is a locality in the 
neighbourhood of Ghamr, ete.” Probably in the original text 


ay Bekri it stood ly a or ily Che (the ruins of 
Baijan, or the mountain of Baijan), Bekri, however, imagin- 
ing that in .jly he had the proper name not of a people but 


of a eaten substituted for the & or Cla standing before it 


the word ters which had at one time become stereotyped, and 


by which those compilers described ever ything when possible. 
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Cheaper Edition, the five volumes bound in three, 24s. 

Besser’s CurIst THE LiFE OF THE WORLD. Price 6s. 

Bible-Class Handbooks. Crown 8vo. 
BInniE (Prof.)—The Church, 1s. 6d. 
Brown (Principal)—The Epistle to the Romans, 2s. 

CanDuisH (Prof.)—The Christian Sacraments, 1s. 6d. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit, 1s. 6d. 

Christian Doctrine of God. 1s. 6d. 

Davipson (Prof.)—The Epistle to the Hebrews, 2s. 6d. 

Dops (Marcus, D.D.)—Post-Exilian Prophets, 2s, Book of Genesis, 2s. 

Dovuetas (Principal)—Book of Joshua, 1s. 6d. Book of Judges, 1s. 3d. 

Hamitton (T., D.D.)—Irish Presbyterian Church History, 2s. 

HENDERSON (ARCHIBALD, M.A.)—Palestine, with Maps. The maps are by 
Captain Conder, R.E., of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Price 2s. 6d. 

Kitpatrick (T.B., B. 'D. }— Butler’ s Three Sermons on Human Nature. 1s. 6d. 

Linpsay (Prof. }—St. Mark’s Gospel, 2s. 6d. 

St. Luke’s Gospel, Part I., 2s.; Part IL, 1s. 3d. 

The Reformation, 2s. 

The Acts of the Apostles, Two vols., 1s. 6d. each. 

MacereGcor (Prof.)—The Epistle to the Galatians, 1s. 6d. 

MacpHerson (JOHN, M.A.)—Presbyterianism, 1s. 6d. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith, 2s. 

The Sum of Saving Knowledge, 1s. 6d. 

Murpuy (Prof.)—The Books of Chronicles, 1s. 6d. 

SorymcEour (Wm.)—Lessons on the Life of Christ, 2s. 6d. 

STALKER (JAMES, M.A. )—Life of Christ, 1s. 6d. Life of St. Paul, 1s. 6d. 

SmitH (GrorcE, LL.D.)—A Short History of Missions, 2s. 6d. 

Taomson (W.D.,M.A.)—Christian Miracles and Conclusions of Science. 2s. 

WALKER (Norman L., M.A.)—Scottish Church History, 1s. 6d. 

WaytTe (ALEXANDER, 'D.D. )—The Shorter Catechism, 2s. 6d. 
Bible-Class Primers. Paper covers, 6d. each ; free by post, 7d, In 

cloth, 8d. each; free by post, 9d. 

CROSKERY (Prof. \—J oshua andthe Conquest. Given (Prof.)}—The Kings of Judah. 

Gioae (Paton J., D.D.)}—Life of Paul. Iveracu (James, M.A.}—Life of Moses. 

PATERSON aa a ae cee eae ee . A.)—Period of the Judges. 
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Bible-Class Primers— continued. 
Rosson (Joun, D.D.)—Outlines of Protestant Missions. ; ; 
SaLmonp (Prof.)—Life of Peter. ‘The Shorter Catechism, 3 Parts. Life of Christ. 
Smirh (H. W., D.D.)—Outlines of Early Church History. 
Tomson (P., M. A.)—Life of David. WALKER (W., M.A.}—The Kingsof Israel. 
WINTERBOTHAM (Rayner, M.A.)—Life and Reign of Solomon. 
WirHERow (Prof.)—The History of the Reformation. 


Blaikie (Prof. W. G.)—Tue PREACHERS OF SCOTLAND FROM THE 6TH 
TO THE 19TH CENTURY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Bleek’s INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. Two vols. &vo, 21s. 

Bowman (T., M.A.)—Easy anD CoMPLETE HEBREW COURSE. 8vo. 
Part-1., 7s.-6d; Part IT., 10s.6d, 

Briggs (Prof.)—BrsticaL Stupy: Its Principles, Methods, and 
History. Second Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Brown (David, D.D.)—Curist’s SeconpD CominG: Will it be Pre- 
Millennial? Seventh Edition, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
Bruce (A. B., D.D.)—THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE ; exhibiting the 
Twelve Disciples under Discipline for the Apostleship. 8rd Ed., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST, in its Physical, Ethical, and 
Official Aspects. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Buchanan (Professor)—THE DOcTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
On ConFORT IN AFFLICTION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ON IMPROVEMENT OF AFFLICTION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Bungener (Felix) —RoMEAND THECOUNCILIN 19THCENTURY. Cr.8vo,5s. 
Calvin's INSTITUTES OF CHRISTIAN RELIGION. (Translation. )2vols.8vo, 1 4s. 
Calvini Institutio Christiane Religionis. Curavit A. THOoLUCK. 
Two vols. 8vo, Subscription price, 14s. 

Candlish (Prof. J. 8., D.D.)—TuHr Kinepom or Gop, BIBLICALLY AND 
HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Caspari (C. E.)—A CHRONOLOGICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE Lifr oF CuRisT. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Caspers (A.)—THE FootstrePs oF CuRIst. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Cassel (Prof.)—CoMMENTARY ON EsTHER. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Cave (Prof.)—THE ScriPTURAL DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 8vo, 12s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY: Its Principles, its Branches, 

its Results, and its Literature. 8vo, I2s. 
Christlieb (Dr.)—MopDERN DoUBT AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. Apologetic 
Lectures addressed to Earnest Seekers after Truth. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Cotterill—PEREGRINUS PROTEUS: Clement to the Corinthians, etc. 8vo, 12s. 

MODERN CriTIcIsM: Clement’s Epistles to Virgins, etc. 8vo, 5s. 

Cremer (Professor)—Brieiico-THEOLOGICAL LExIcon or New Tsstva- 


MENT Greek. Third Edition, with Supplement, demy 4to, 38s. SUPPLE- 
MENT, separately, 14s, y LE 


Crippen (Rev. T. G.)—A Popunar InTRopUcCTION To THE HISTORY 
OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. 8vo, 9s. 

Cunningham (Principal)—HisroricaL THEOLOGY. Review of the 
Principal Doctrinal Discussions since the Apostolic Age. Two vols, 8vo, 21s, 

Discussions ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Curtiss (Dr. S. L.)—Tue Luvirican Prigsts. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

Dabney (R. L., D.D.)—THE Sensvauistic Puinosoruy oF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY CoNSIDERED. Crown 8yo, 6s, 

Davidson (Professor)—AN InTRopUcToRY HEBREW GRAMMAR. With 

_. Progressive Exercises in Reading and Writing. Ninth Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. _ 
Delitzsch (Prof.)— A System oF BrBiicaL Psycrooey, 8vo, 128, 
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Delitzsch (Prof.)—NEw CoMMENTARY ON GENESIS. TwoVols.,8vo. Vol. I. 
-—- COMMENTARY ON JOB. Two vols. 8vo,21s, [now ready, 10a, 6d. 
COMMENTARY ON PsauMs. Three vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

ON THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

ON THE SONG OF SOLOMON AND EcCLESIASTES. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

——— Oup Testament History or REDEMPTION. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

COMMENTARY ON IsaIAH. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Doedes—Manvat or New Testament HERMENEUTICS. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 

Déllinger (Dr.)—HIPPOLYTUS AND CALLISTUS; or, The Roman Church 
in the First Half of the Third Century. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Dorner (Professor)—HIsToRY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE PERSON oF CHRIST. Five vols. 8vo, £2, 12s. 6d. 

SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Four vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 

SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN EtuHics. 8vo, 14s. 

Eadie (Professor)—CoMMENTARIES ON ST. Pavt’s EPISTLES TO THE 
[IXPHESIANS, PHILIFPIANS, CoLossIANsS. New and Revised Editions, Edited 
by Rey. Wm. Youne, M.A. Three vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each ; ov set, 18s. nett. 

Ebrard (Dr. J. H. A.)—Tuer GosPen History. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

— APOLOGETIcs. Three vols. 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 

Elliott—ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 8vo, 6s. 

Ernesti— BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION OF NEW TESTAMENT. T'wo vols., 8s. 

Ewald (Heinrich)—SynTax OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

REVELATION: ITs NATURE AND RECORD. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Fairbairn (Principal)—TyPoLocy oF SCRIPTURE, viewed in connection 
with the series of Divine Dispensations. Sixth Edition, Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

THE REVELATION OF LAW IN SCRIPTURE, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

EZEKIEL AND THE BooK OF HIS PROPHECY. 4th Ed.,8vo, 10s. 6d. 

PROPHECY VIEWED IN ITS DISTINCTIVE NATURE, ITS SPECIAL 
FUNCTIONS, AND PropER INTERPRETATIONS. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

New TESTAMENT HERMENEUTICAL MANUAL. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE PAsTORAL EPisTLES. The Greek Text and Translation. 
With Introduction, Expository Notes, and Dissertations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PASTORAL THEOLOGY: A Treatise on the Office and Duties of 
the Christian Pastor. With a Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Forbes (Prof.)—SyMMETRICAL STRUCTURE OF SCRIPTURE. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

ANALYTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE ROMANS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN THE Book oF Psatms. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Frank (Prof. F. H.)—System oF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Gebhardt (H.)—THE DocTRINE OF THE APOCALYPSE, AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE GOSPEL AND EpIsTLEs OF JOHN. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Gerlach—CoMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Gieseler (Dr. J.C. L:)—Ecc.esiastTicaL History. Fourvols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 

Gifford (Canon)—VoIcES OF THE PROPHETS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Given (Rev. Prof. J. J..\—THE TRUTHS OF SCRIPTURE IN CONNECTION 
witH REVELATION, INSPIRATION, AND THE CANON. 8vo, 6s. 

Glasgow (Prof.)—APoCALYPSE TRANSLATED AND EXPOUNDED. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Gloag (Paton J., D.D.)—A CrivricaL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY 


ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Two vols. 8vo, 21s. : 
Tse MESSIANIC PROPHECIES. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
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Bible-Class Primers—continued. 
Rosson (Joun, D.D.)—Outlines of Protestant Missions. . ; 
SALMOND (Prof.)—Life of Peter. ‘The Shorter Catechism, 3 Parts. Life of Christ. 
Smiry (H. W., D.D.)—Outlines of Early Church History. q 
Tuomson (P., M.A.)-—Lifeof David. | WALKER (W.,M.A.)—The Kings of Israel. 
WINTERBOTHAM (RAYNER, M.A.)—Life and Reign of Solomon. 
WirHenow (Prof.)—The History of the Reformation. 


Blaikie (Prof, W. G.)—THz PREACHERS OF SCOTLAND FROM THE 6TH 
TO THE 19TH CENTURY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Bleek’s INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Bowman (T., M.A.)\—EAsy AND CoMPLETE HEBREW COURSE. 8vo. 
Part I., 7s. 6d.; Part II., 10s. 6d. 

Briggs (Prof.\—BrpuicaL Srupy: Its Principles, Methods, and 
History. Second Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Brown (David, D.D.)—Curist’s Srconp Comine: Will it be Pre- 
Millennial? Seventh Edition, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. oe 
Bruce (A. B., D.D.)—THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE ; exhibiting the 

Twelve Disciples under Discipline for the Apostleship. 38rd Ed., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST, in its Physical, Ethical, and 

Official Aspects. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Buchanan (Professor) THE DocTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
On ComrFort IN AFFLICTION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
On IMPROVEMENT OF AFFLICTION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Bungener (Felix)—RomEAND THECOUNCILIN 19THCENTURY. Cr.8vo,5s. 
Calvin's INSTITUTES OF CHRISTIAN RELIGION. (Translation.)2vols.8vo, 14s. 
Calvini Insiitutio Christiane Religionis. Curavit A. THOLUCK. 
Two vols. 8vo, Subscription price, 14s. 

Candlish (Prof. J. 8., D.D.)\—TuHrE Kinepom oF Gop, BIBLICALLY AND 
HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 8vyo, 10s. 6d. 

Caspari (C. E.)—A CHRONOLOGICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Caspers (A.)\—THE FootstEPs oF CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Cassel (Prof.)-CoMMENTARY ON ESTHER. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Cave (Prof.)—THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 8vo, 12s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY: Its Principles, its Branches, 

its Results, and its Literature. 8vo, 12s. 
Christlieb (Dr.)—MopDERN DOUBT AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. Apologetic 
Lectures addressed to Earnest Seekers after Truth. 8vyo, 10s. 6d. 
Cotteril1—PEREGRINUS PROTEUS: Clement to the Corinthians, ete. 8vo, 12s. 

MODERN CRITICISM: Clement’s Epistles to Virgins, etc. 8vo, 5s. 

Cremer (Professor)—BIpLico-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON oF NEw TesTA- 


muNT Gnerk. Third Edition, with Supplement, demy 4to, 38s. SUPPLE- 
MENT, separately, 14s. y LE 


Crippen (Rev. T. G.)—A PoPpuLAR INTRODUCTION To THE HistTorRY 
oF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. _8vo, 9s. 

Cunningham (Principal)—-HisroricAL THEOLOGY. Review of the 
Principal Doctrinal Discussions since the Apostolic Age. Two vols, 8vo, 21s, 

DISCUSSIONS ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Curtiss (Dr. S. I.)—Tur Lervitican Prizsts. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Dabney (R. L., D.D.)—-THE SENSUALISTIC PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY CONSIDERED. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


Davidson (Professor)—ANn INTRODUCTORY HeBREW GRAMMAR. With - 


Progressive Exercises in Reading and Writing. Ninth Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d 
Delitzsch (Prof.)— A System or BiBLicaL Psycnowoay. 8v0, 12s, — 
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Delitzsch (Prof.)—NEw ComMENTARY ON GENESIS. TwoVols.,8vo. Vol. I. 

~~ COMMENTARY ON JOB. Two vols. 8vo, 21s, now ready, 10s, 6d. 

COMMENTARY ON PsALMs. Three vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

——— ON THE PRovERBs of SOLOMON. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

——— ON THE Sone oF SOLOMON AND ECCLESIASTES, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Oup TesTAMENT History oF REDEMPTION. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

COMMENTARY ON JsAIAH. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Doedes—MANUAL or New TESTAMENT HERMENEUTICS. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 

Dollinger (Dr.)—H1eroLytus AND CALLISTUSs ; or, The Roman Church 
in the First Half of the Third Century. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Dorner (Professor)—HisToRy OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE PERSON oF CuRisT. Five vols. 8vo, £2, 12s. 6d. 

SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. Four vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 

SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN EtuHics. 8vo, 14s. 

Eadie (Professor)—ComMMENTARIES ON ST. PAvL’s EPISTLES TO THE 
EPHESIANS, PHILIFPIANS, CoLosstans. New and Revised Editions, Edited 
by Rev. Wm. Younc, M.A. Three vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each ; 07 set, 18s. nett. 

Ebrard (Dr. J. H. A.)—Tuer GospreL History. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

———— APOLOGETICS. Three vols. 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 

Elliott—ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 8vo, 6s. 

Ernesti—BIBLICALINTERPRETATION OF NEW TESTAMENT. Two vols., 8s. 

Ewald (Heinrich)—SynTax oF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

REVELATION: ITS NATURE AND RECORD. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Fairbairn (Principal)—-TyPoLoGy oF SCRIPTURE, viewed in connection 
with the series of Divine Dispensations. Sixth Edition, Two vols, 8vo, 21s. 

THE REVELATION oF LAW IN SCRIPTURE, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

EZEKIEL AND THE Book OF HIS PROPHECY. 4th Ed., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

PROPHECY VIEWED IN ITs DISTINCTIVE NATURE, ITS SPECIAL 
FUNCTIONS, AND PROPER INTERPRETATIONS. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NEw TESTAMENT HERMENEUTICAL MANUAL. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE PASTORAL EPisTLES. The Greek Text and Translation. 
With Introduction, Expository Notes, and Dissertations. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

PasTORAL THEOLOGY: A Treatise on the Office and Duties of 
the Christian Pastor. With a Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Forbes (Prof.)—SyMMETRICAL STRUCTURE OF SCRIPTURE. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

ANALYTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE ROMANS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

———— STUDIES IN THE Book oF PSALMS. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Frank (Prof. F. H.)—-SystemM OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Gebhardt (H.)—Ta DocTRINE OF THE APOCALYPSE, AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE GOSPEL AND EPISTLES OF JOHN. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Gerlach—-COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Gieseler (Dr. J.C. L.)—Ecc.hestastTicaL History. Fourvols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 

Gifford (Canon)—-VoIcEs OF THE PROPHETS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Given (Rev. Prof. J. J..\—-THt TRUTHS oF SCRIPTURE IN CONNECTION 
WITH REVELATION, INSPIRATION, AND THE CANON. 8vo, 6s. 

Glasgow (Prof.)\—APOCALYPSE TRANSLATED AND EXPOUNDED. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Gloag (Paton J., D.D.)—A CriricaL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY 


ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. : 
Tae MESSIANIC PROPHECIES. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
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Gloag (P.J.,D.D.)—INTRODUCTION TO THE PAULINE EpIsTLES. 8vo, 12s. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

——— EXEGETICAL Stupies. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Godet (Prof.) Commentary on St. LuKE’s GosPEL. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

ComMMENTARY ON St. Joun’s Gospen. Three vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

ComMMENTARY ON EPISTLE TO THE RoMANS. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

CoMMENTARY ON 1sT EPISTLE TO CORINTHIANS. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

LECTURES IN DEFENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN Fairy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Goebel (Siegfried) Tur PARABLES OF JESUS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Gotthold’s Emblems; or, INVISIBLE THINGS UNDERSTOOD BY THINGS 
THAT ARE Mang. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Grimm’s GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON oF THE NEw TESTAMENT. Trans- 
lated, Revised, and Enlarged by Josrra H. THAYER, D.D. Demy 4to, 36s. 

Guyot (Arnold, LL.D.)—Creation; or, The Biblical Cosmogony in the 
Light of Modern Science. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Hagenbach (Dr. K.R.)—History or Doctrines. Three vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

History oF THE REFORMATION. Two vols. 8vo, 21s, 

Hall (Rev. Newman, LL.B.)—TuHe Lorp’s PRAYER. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Hamilton (T., D.D.)\—Bryonp THE Stars; or, Heaven, its Inhabitants, 
Occupations, and Life. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Harless (Dr. C. A.)—SysTEM or CHRISTIAN Ernics. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Harris (Rev. S., D.D.)—TaE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THEISM. 8vo,12s. 

———THE SELF-REVELATION OF GOD. 8vo, 12s. 

Haupt (Erich)—Tue First Epistie oF St. JoHN. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Havernick (H. A. Ch.)—INTRODUCTION TO OLD TESTAMENT. 10s. 6d. 

Heard (Rev. J. B., M.A.)—THeE TRIPARTITE NATURE OF MAN—SPIRIT, 
SouL, AND Bopy. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

—— Oupanp New Tueouoey. AConstructiveCritique. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Hefele (Bishop)—A History oF THE COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH. 


Vol. I., to A.D. 825; Vol. II., a.p. 326 to 429. Vol. III, a.p. 431 to the 
close of the Council of Chalcedon, 451. 8vo, 12s. each. 


Hengstenberg (Professor)-COMMENTARY ON PSALMS. 3 vols. 8vo, 33s. 
CoMMENTARY ON THE Book oF Ecc.LesiAstTrs. Treatises on 
the Song of Solomon, Job, and on Isaiah, etc. 8vo, 9s. 
THE PROPHECIES OF EZEKIEL ELUCIDATED. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE GENUINENESS OF DANIEL, etc. 8vo, 12s. 
HISTORY OF THE Kinepom oF Gop. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
CHRISTOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Four vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 
ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Herzog—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, AND 
PracTicaL TaroLtocy. Based on the Real-Encyklopddie of Herzog, Plitt. 
and Hauck. Edited by Prof. Scuarr, D.D. In Three vols., price 24s. each. 
EncycLopepia or Livine Divings, ETC., oF ALL DENOMINATIONS 
IN EUROPEAND AMERICA. (Supplementto Herzog’s Encyclopedia.) Imp.8vo,8s, 
Hutchison (John, D.D.)—CoMMENTARY ON THESSALONIANS. 8vo, Qs. 
COMMENTARY ON PHILIPPIANS. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Janet (Paul)—Finau Causes. By Paut JANET, Member of the In- 
stitute. Translated from the French. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s. 
THe THEORY OF Moras. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
J pineranen (reer R., D.D.)—CoMMENTARY ON First PETER. §8vo, 
10s. 6d. 
Jouffroy PHILOSOPHICAL Essays. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Kant—Tue METAPHYSIC OF ErHics. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PxHiLosopny oF LAw. Trans. by W. Hastig, B.D. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
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Keil (Prof.)—-CoMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH. 3 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
COMMENTARY ON JOSHUA, JUDGES, AND RUTH. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
COMMENTARY ON THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
COMMENTARY ON THE Books oF Kin@s. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
COMMENTARY ON CHRONICLES. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

COMMENTARY ON Ezra, NEHEMIAH, ESTHER. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
COMMENTARY ON JEREMIAH. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
COMMENTARY ON EZEKIEL. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
COMMENTARY ON DANIEL. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

——— ON THE BOOKS OF THE MINOR PROPHETS. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
———- MANUAL oF Historico-CriticAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CANONICAL SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TrsTAMENT. ‘Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
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ERRATA. 


Vou. TIT. 


Page 15, line 21 from top, for One read thing. 
fGen LG, » for xvii. 15 read xviii. 5. 


sy) Oe ce » for referential read postliminiar. 
gg. AIO yg. 52 o for xxxiv. 15 read xxxvi. 5. 
» 124, 4 * for ev. 7 read exv. 3. 


5 15%. ote }, line 4 from bottom, read xp>"p. 
5, 169, line 12 from bottom, for él read ézi. 
», 191, note, line 3 from bottom, for cxxxviii. read cxxxiii. 


These ‘‘ Errata” and those noted in Vol. II. are, with trifling excep- 
tion, the result of corrections and suggestions received from Dr. Delitzsch, 
which reached the printers too late for correction in type. The Scripture 
references have been carefully verified during the progress of the work, so 
that the translator trusts the student will, after attention to the above, 
find no perplexing inaccuracies in this department. 


Se eS er 


Vou. I. 


Page 14, line 18 from top, delete comma before “‘inscribing.” 
99, first line of note, read which show this ancient NDM- 
», 144, line 17 from top, for by read by. 

151, in note *, read pnw instead of nnw. 

297, line 11 from bottom, read distress. 

347, ,, 12 from top, read ends. 


THIRD BOOK OF THE PSALTER (CONTINUED). 
Ps. LX XIT-LXXXIX. 


Pea UM Eek oy, 


LONGING FOR THE HOUSE OF GOD, AND FOR THE 
HAPPINESS OF DWELLING THERE. 


2 HOW lovely are Thy dwelling-places, Jahve of Hosts! 
3 My soul longeth, yea fainteth, for the courts of Jahve, 
My heart and my flesh sing for joy towards the living Ged. 


4 Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, 
And the swallow a nest for herself, 
Where she hath sheltered her young— 
Thine altars, Jahve of Hosts, 

My King and my God. 


5 Blessed are they who dwell in Thy house, 
They shall still praise Thee. (Seda.) 


for 


Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee— 
The pilgrims’ ways are in their heart. 

Passing throngh the valley of Baca, 

They make it a place of springs, 

The rain also enshroudetl: it in blessings. 


a | 


8 They go from strength to strength, 
There stand they before Elohim in Zion: 
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9 “ Jahve Elohim of Hosts, 
Oh hear my prayer, 
Give ear, O God of Jacob!” (Sela.) 


10 Thou our Shield, look into it, Elohim, 
And look upon the face of Thine anointed ! 

11 For better is a day in Thy courts than a thousand ; 
I had rather lie upon the threshold in the house of my God, 
Than dwell in the tents of wickedness. 


12 For a sun and shield is Jahve Elohim. 
Grace and glory doth Jahve dispense, 
He doth not withhold any good thing from those who walk 
in uprightness. 


13 Jahve of Hosts, 
Blessed is the man who trusteth in Thee. 


With Ps. Ixxxiii. the circle of the Asaphic songs is closed 
(twelve Psalms, viz. one in the Second Book and eleven in the 
Third), and with Ps. Ixxxiv. begins the other half of the Ko- 
rahitic circle of songs, opened by the last of the Korahitic Elo- 
him-Psalms. True, Hengstenherg (transl. vol. iii. es p- 
xlv) says that no one would, with my Symbole, p. 22, regard this 
Ps. Ixxxiv. as an Elohimic Peale ; but the marks of the Elohimic 
style are obvious. Not only that the poet uses Elohim twice, 
and that in ver. 8, where a non-Elohimic Psalm ought to have 
said Jahve; it also delights in compound names of God, which 
are so heaped up that Jahve Tsebaoth occurs three times, and 
the specifically Elohimic Jahve Elohim Tsebaoth once. 

The origin of this Psalm has been treated of already in 
connection with its counterpart, Ps. xlii.-xhii. Itisa thor oughly 
heartfelt and intelligent expression of the love to the sanctuar y 
of Jahve which yearns towards it ont of the distance, and calls 
all those happy who have the like good fortune to haves their 
home there. The prayer takes the form of an intercession for 
God’s anointed ; £3 the poet is among the followers of David, 
the banished one.* He does not pray, as it were, out of he 


* Nic. Nonnen takes a different view in his Disscriatio de T: <ippor et 
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soul (dengstenberg, Tholuck, von Gerlach), but for him; for 
loving Jahve of Hosts, the heaveoly King, he also loves His 
inviolably chosen one. And wherefore should he not do so, 
since with him a new era for the neglected sanctuary had 
dawned, and the delightful services of the Lord had taken a 
new start, and one so rich in song? With him he shares both 
joy and Baek. With his future he indissolubly unites his own. 

To the Precentor upon the Gittith, the inscription runs, by 
Bené-Korah, a Psalm. Concerning mmII-Y, vid. on viii. 1. 
The structure of the Psalm is artistic. It consists of two halves 
with a distichic ashré-conclusion. The schema is 3. 5. 2 | 5. 
D. 3. d 2. 


Vers. 2-5. How loved and lovely (nit) is the sacred 
dwelling-place ( plur. as in xiii. 3) of the all-commanding, re- 
demptive God, viz. His dwelling-place here below upon Zion! 
Thither the poet is drawn by the deeply inward yearning of 
love, which makes him Bs (P22 from ‘D2, to grow pale, xvii. 
12) and consumes him (Ae: 2 asin Job xix. 97). His heart and 
flesh joyfully salute the living God dwelling there, who, as a 
never-failing spring, quencies? the thirst of the soul (xlii. 3); 
the joy that he feels when he throws himself back in spirit into 
the long-denied delight takes possession even of his bodily 
nature, the bitter-sweet pain of longing completely fills him 
(Ixtti, 2). The mention of the “courts” (with the exception of 
the Davidic Psalin Ixv. 5, occurring only in the anonymous 
Psalms) does not preclude the reference of the Psalm to the 
tent-temple on Zion. The Tabernacle certainly had only one 
wn; the arrangement of the Davidic tent-temple, however, is 
need enlcreae to us, aid, according to reliable traces,* it may 
be well assumed that it was more gorgeous and more spacious 
than the old Tabernacle which remained in Gibeon. In ver. 
4 the preference must be given to that explanation which 
inakes JMN2tD"Ns dependent upon ANY, without being obliged 
to supply an intermediate thought le m2 (with hardening 


Deror, etc., 1741. He considers one of the Ephraimites who were brought 
back to the fellowship of the true worship of God in the reign of Jehosha- 
phat (2 Chron. xix. 4) to be the subject of the Psalm. 

* Vid. Knobel on Exodus, 8. 253-257, especially S. 234, 
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Dagesh like 13, Gen. xix. 38, vid. the rule at li. 5) and 12 as a 
more definite statement of the object which the poet has in 
view. The altars, therefore, or (what this is meant to say 
without any need for taking NN as a preposition) the realm, 
province of the altars of Jahve—this is the house, this the nest 
which sparrow and swallow have found for themselves and their 
young. The poet thereby only indirectly says, that birds have 
built themselves nests on the Temple-house, without giving 
any occasion for the discussion whether this has taken place in 
reality. By the bird that has found a comfortable snug home 
on the place of the altars of Jahve in the Temple-court and in 
the Temple-house, he means himsel f, SBS (from 753)1s a general 
name for whistling, twittering birds, like the finch* and the 
sparrow, just as the LX.X. here renders it, 17" is not the turtle- 
dove (LX.X., Targum, and Syriac), but the swallow, which is 
frequently called even in the Talmud 217 WSs (= ™20), and 
appears to take its name from its straightforward darting, as it 
were, radiating flight (cf. Arabic jadurru of the horse: it darts 
straight forward). Saadia renders dirije, which is the name 
of the sparrow in Palestine and Syria (vid. Wetzstein’s Ex- 
cursus I. at the end of this volume). After the poet has said 
that his whole longing goes forth towards the sanctuary, he 
adds that it could not possibly be otherwise (D3 standing at the 
head of the clause and belonging to the whole sentence, as e.g. 


has found a house, a nest, viz. the altars of Jahve of Hosts, 
his King and his God (xliv. 5, xlv. 7), who gloriously and 
inaccessibly protects him, and to whom he unites himself with 
most heartfelt and believing love. The addition “where (72'S 
as in xcv. 9, Num. xx. 13) she layeth her young,” is not without 
its significance. One is here reminded of the fact, that at the 
time of the second Temple the sons of the priests were called 
mand m3, and the Levite poet means himself together with his 
family; God’s altars secure to them shelter and sustenance. 
How happy, blessed, therefore, are those who enjoy this 
good fortune, which he now longs for again with pain ina 
strange country, viz. to be able to make his home in the house 
of such an adorable and gracious God! ‘iy here signifies, not 


* Vid. Tobler, Denkbldtter aus Jerusalem, 1855, S. 117 
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“constantly” (Gen. xlvi. 29), for which 79" would have been 
used, but “ yet,” as in xlii. 6. The relation of ver. 5d to 5a is 
therefore like xi. 2. ‘The present is dark, but it will come to 
pass even yet that the inmates of God’s house (oixetot tod Ocod, 
Eph. ii. 10) will praise Him as their Helper. The music here 
strikes in, anticipating this praise. 

Vers. 6-13. This second half takes up the “blessed” of the 
distichic epode (ém@éds) of the first, and consequently joins 
member to member chain-like on toit. Many hindrances must 
be cleared away if the poet is to get back to Zion, his true 
home; but his longing carries the surety within itself of its 
fulfilment: blessed, yea in himself blessed, is the man, who has 
his strength (tly only here plene) in God, so that, consequently, 
the strength of Him to whom all things are possible is mighty 
in his weakness. What is said in ver. 60 is less adapted to be 
the object of the being called blessed than the result of that 
blessed relationship to God. What follows shows that the 
“high-roads” are not to be understood according to Isa. xl. 3 sq., 
or any other passage, as an ethical, notional figure (Venema, 
Hengstenberg, Hitzig, and others), but according to Isa. xxxiii. 
8 (cf. Jer. xxxi. 21), with Aben-Ezra, Vatablus, and the ma- 
jority of. expositors, of the roads leading towards Zion; not, 
however, as referring to the return from the Exile, but to the 
going up to a festival: the pilgrim-high-roads with their sepa- 
rate halting-places (stations) were constantly present to the 
mind of such persons. And though they may be driven never 
so far away from them, they will nevertheless reach the goal 
of their longing. The most gloomy present becomes bright to 
them: passing through even a terrible wilderness, they turn it 
(u'*) into a place of springs, their joyous hope and the infinite 
beauty of the goal, which is worth any amount of toil and 
trouble, afford them enlivening comfort, refreshing strengthen- 
ing in the midst of the arid steppe. S237 PQY does not signify 
the “ Valley of weeping,” as Hupfeld at last renders it (LAX. 


Kothaba Tod KAavOudvos), although Burckhardt found a csol, 


KJ| (Valley of weeping) in the neighbourhood of Sinai. In 
Hebrew “weeping” is ‘22, 732, M32, not S22. Renan, in the 
fourth chapter of his Vie de Jésus, understands the expression 
to mean the last station of those who journey from northern 
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Palestine on this side of the Jordan towards Jerusalem, viz. 
Ain el-Haramije, in a narrow and gloomy valley where a black 
stream of water flows out of the rocks in which graves are dug, 
so that consequently s23n poy signifies Valley of tears or of 
trickling waters. But such trickling out of the rock is also 
called ‘D3, Job xxviii. 11, and not 832. This latter is the 
singular to D'X23 in 2 Sam. v. 24 (cf. OND, ONY, cili. 21), the 
name of a tree, and, according to the old Jewish lexicographers, 
of the mulberry-tree (Talmudic mn, 3); but according to 


the designation, of a tree from which some kind of fluid flows, 


4? 
and such a tree is the 2\, resembling the balsam-tree, which is 


very common in the arid valley of Mecca, and therefore might 
also have given its name to some arid valley of the Holy Land 
(vid. Winer’s Realwérterbuch, s.v. Bacha), and, according to 
2 Sam. v. 22-25, to one belonging, as it would appear, to the 
line of valley which leads from the coasts of the Philistines to 
Jerusalem. What is spoken of in passages like Isa. xxxv. 7, 
xli. 18, as being wrought by the ommipotence of God, who 
brings His people home to Zion, appears here as the result of 
the power of faith in those who, keeping the same end of tlieir 
journeyings in view, pass through the unfruitful sterile valley. 
That other side, however, also does not remain unexpressed. 
Not only does their faith bring forth water out of the sand and 
rock of the desert, but God also on His part lovingly antici- 
pates their love, and rewardingly anticipates their faithfulness : 
a gentle rain, like that which refreshes the sown fields in the 
autumn, descends from above and enwraps it (viz. the Valley of 
Baca) in a fulness of blessing (DOM, Aiphil with two accusa- 
tives, of which one ts to be supplied: cf. on the figure, Ixv. 14). 
The arid steppe becomes resplendent with a flowery festive 
garment (Isa. xxxv. 1 sq.), not to ontward appearance, but 
to them spiritually, in a manner none the less true and real. 
And whereas under ordinary circumstances the strength of the 
traveller diminishes in proportion as he has traversed more and 
more of his toilsome road, with them it is the very reverse ; 
they go from strength to strength (cf. on the expression, Jer. 
ix. 2, xil. 2), ae. they receive strength for strength (cf. on the 
subject-matter, Isa. xl. 31, John i. 16), and that an ever in- 
creasing strength, the nearer they come to tlie desired goal, 
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which also they cannot fail to reach. The pilgrim-band (this 
is the subject to N87!), going on from strength to (8) strength, 
at last reaches, attains to (os instead of the °227?8 used in other 
instances) Elohim in Zion. Having reached this final goal, 
the pilgrim-band pours forth its heart in the language of 
prayer such as we have in ver. 9, and the music here strikes 
up and blends its sympathetic tones with this converse of the 
church with its God. 

Lhe poet, however, who in spirit accompanies them on their 
pilgrimage, is now all the more painfully conscious of being at 
the present time far removed from this goal, and in the next 
strophe prays for relief. He calls God 323% (as in lix. 12), for 
without His protection David’s cause is lost. May He then 
behold (189, used just as absolutely as in 2 Chron. xxiv. 22, cf. 
Lam. iii. 50), and look upon the face of His anointed, which 
looks up to Him out of the depth of its reproach. The position 
of the words shows that 32322 is not to be reearded as the object 
to MS, according to Ixxxix. 19 (cf. xlvii. 10) and in opposition 
to the accentuation, for why should it not then have been p'n>x 
W239 AND? «The confirmation (ver. 11) puts the fact that we 
have before us a Psalm belonging to the time of David’s per- 
secution by Absalom beyond all doubt. Manifestly, when his 
king prevails, the poet will at the same time (cf. David’s lan- 
gnage, 2 Sam. xv. 25) be restored to the sanctuary. A single 
day of his Ife in the courts of God is accounted by him as 
better than a thousand other days Gra with Olewejored and 
preceded by Rebia parvum). He would rather lie down on the 
threshold (concerning the significance of this iNT in the 
mouth of a Korahite, vid. supra, vol. il. p. 53) in the house of 
his God than dwell within in the tents of ungodliness (not 
“palaces,” as one might have expected, if the house of God 
had at that time been a palace). For how worthless is the 
pleasure and concealment to be had there, when compared with 
the salvation and protection which Jahve Elohim affords to His 
saints! This is the only instance in which God is directly 
called a sun (WY) in the sacred writings (cf. Sir. xii. 16). 
He is called a shield as protecting those who flee to Him and 
rendering them inaccessible to their foes, and a sun as the 
Being who dwells in an unapproachable light, which, going 
forth from Him in love towards men, is particularized as jn and 
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1132, as the gentle and overpowering light of the grace and glory 
(yapis and é0£a) of the Father of Lights. The highest good is 
self-communicative (communicativum sui). The God of salva- 
tion does not refuse any good thing to those who walk O’pna 
(oon 7773, ci. 6; cf. on xv. 2). Upon all receptive ones, ze. 
all those who are desirous and capable of receiving His bless- 
ings, He freely bestows them ont of the abundance of His good 
things. Strophe and anti-strophe are doubled in this second 
half of the song. ‘The epode closely resembles that which 
follows the first half. And this closing ashré is not followed 
by any Sela. The mnsic is hushed. The song dies away with 
an iambic cadence into a waiting expectant stillness. 


PSA LM ue NY. 


PETITION OF THE HITHERTO FAVOURED PEOPLE FOR A 
RESTORATION OF FAVOUR. 


2 THOU hast been favourable, Jalive, unto Thy land, 
Thon hast turned the captivity of Jacob; 

3 Thon hast taken away the iniquity of Thy people, 
Thou hast covered all their sin— (Sela.) 

4 Thou hast drawn in all Thy wrath, 
Thou hast turned from the heat of Thine anger. 


9 Turn unto us again, O God of onr salvation, 
And cause Thine indignation against us to cease. 
6 Wilt Thou for ever be angry with us, 
Wilt Thou draw ont Thine anger to all generations? 
7 Wilt Thou not quicken us again, 
That Thy people may rejoice in Thee? 
8 Cause us to see, Jahve, Thy loving-kindness, 
And grant us Thy salvation. 


9 I will hear what God Jahve will speak — — 
Yea, He speaketh peace to His people and to His saints ; 
Only let them not again fall into folly! 
10 Yea, nich unto those who fear Him is His salvation, 
That glory may again dwell in our land. 
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11 Loving-kindness and truth shall meet together, 
Righteousness and peace shall kiss each other. 


12 Truth shall spring out of the earth, 

And righteousness shall look down from heaven. 
13 Jahve shall give every good thing, 

And our land shall again yield its increase. 
14 Righteousness shall go before Him 

And attend unto the way of His steps. 


The second part of the Book of Isaiah is written for the 
Israel of the Exile. It was the incidents of the Exile that first 
unsealed this great and indivisible prophecy, which in its com- 
pass is without any parallel. And after it had been unsealed 
there sprang up out of it those numerous songs of the Psalm- 
collection which remind us of their common model, partly by 
their allegorizing figurative language, partly. by their lofty 
prophetic thoughts of consolation. This first Korahitic Jahve- 
Psalm (in ver. 13 coming into contact with Ps. Ixxxiv., cf. 
Ixxxiv. 12), which more particularly by its allegorizing figura- 
tive language points to Isa. ch. xl.-lxvi., belongs to the number 
of these so-called deutero-Isaianic Psalms. 

The reference of Ps. ]xxxv. to the period after the Exile 
and to the restoration of the state, says Dursch, is clearly ex- 
pressed in the Psalm. On the other hand, Hengstenberg 
maintains that “the Psalm does not admit of any historical 
interpretation,” and is sure only of this one fact, that vers. 2—4 
do not relate to the deliverance out of the Exile. Kven this 
Psalm, however, is not a formulary belonging to no express 
period, but has a special historical basis; and vers, 2—4 certainly 
sound as though they came from the lips of a people restored 
to their fatherland. 


Vers. 2-4. The poet first of all looks back into the past, so 
rich in tokens of favour. The six perfects are a remembrance 
of former events, since nothing precedes to modify them. Cer- 
tainly that which has just been experienced might also be in- 
tended; but then, as Hitzig supposes, vers. 5-8 would be the 
petition that preceded it, and ver. 9 would go back to the turn- 
ing-point of the answering of the request—a retrograde move- 
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ment which is less probable than that in 223, ver. 5, we have a 
transition to the petition for a renewal of previously manifested 
favour. (m3) maw 3, here said of a cessation of a national 
judgment, seems to be meant literally, not figuratively (vid. 
xiv. 7). $1, with the accusative, to have and to show pleasure 
in any one, as in the likewise Korahitic lamentation-Psalm xliv. 
4, cf. exlvii. 11. In ver. 3a sin is conceived of as a burden of 
the conscience; in ver. 30 as a blood-stain. The music strikes 
up in the middle of the strophe in the sense of the “blessed” 
in xxxii. 1. In ver. 4a God’s May (ce. unrestrained wrath) 
appears as an emanation; He draws it back to Himself (D8 as 
in Joel iv. [iii.] 15, Ps. civ. 29, 1 Sam. xiv. 19) when He ceases 
to be angry; in ver. 4b, on the other hand, the fierce anger is 
conceived of as an active manifestation on the part of God 
which ceases when He turns round (20, Hiph. as inwardly 
transitive as in Ezek. xiv. 6, xxi. 35; cf. the Aal in Ex. xxxii. 
12), ze. gives the opposite tarn to His manifestation. 

Vers. 5-8. The poet now prays God to manifest anew the 
loving-kindness He has shown formerly. In the sense of 
“restore us again,” 92% does not form any bond of connection 
between this and the preceding strophe; but it does if, accord- 
ing to Ges. § 121, 4, it is intended in the sense of (32°28) 120 way 
turn again tous. ‘The poet prays that God would manifest 
Himself anew to His people as He has done in former days. 
Thus the transition from the retrospective perfects to the peti- 
tion is, in the presence of the existing extremity, adequately 
bronght about. Assuming the post-exilic origin of the Psalm, 
we see from this strophe that it was composed at a period in 
which the distance between the temporal and spiritual condition 
of Israel and the national restoration, promised together with 
the termination of the Exile, made itself distinctly felt. On WHY 
(in relation to and bearing towards us) beside Oya, cf. Job x. 
17, and also on 157, Ixxxix. 84. In the question in ver. 6 re- 
minding God of His love and of His promise, Jt? has the 
signification of constant endless continuing or pursuing, as in 
xxxvi. 11. The expression in ver. 7a is like Ixxi. 20, cf. Ixxx. 
19; av is here the representative of rursus, Ges. § 142. yy 
from Yv%, like 722 in xxxviii. 2, has ¢ (cf. the inflexion of 13 and 
ph) instead of the Tin Dy” TON. Here at the close of the strophe 
the prayer turns back inferentially to this attribute of God. 
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Vers. 9-11. The prayer is followed by attention to the 
divine answer, and by the answer itself. The poet stirs himself 
up to give ear to the words of God, like Habakkuk, ch. ii. 1. 
Beside TYPUS we find the reading MYON, vid. on xxxix. 13. 
The construction of 'N ONT is appositional, like 111 3203, Ges. 
§113. °3 neither introduces the divine answer in express words, 
nor states the ground on which he hearkens, but rather supports 
the fact that God speaks from that which He has to speak. 
Peace is the substance of that which He speaks to His people, 
and that (the particularizing Waw) to His saints; but with the 
addition of an admonition. bx is dehortative. It is not to be 
assumed in connection with this ethical notion that the ah of 
n2D3? is the locative ah as in nPINvie, ix; 16; noD3 is related to 
D3 like foolery to folly. The present misfortune, as is indi- 
cated here, is the merited consequence of foolish behaviour 
(playing the fool). In vers. 10 sqq. the poet unfolds the 
promise of peace which he has heard, just as he has heard it. 
What is meant by iv is particularized first by the infinitive, 
and then in perfects of actual fact. The possessions that make 
a people truly happy and prosperous are mentioned under a 
charming allegory exactly after Isaiah’s manner, ch. xxxii. 
16 sq., xlv. 8, lix. 14 sq. The glory that has been far removed 
again takes up its abode in the land. Mercy or loving-kindness 
walks along the streets of Jerusalem, and there meets fidelity, 
like one guardian angel meeting the other. Righteousness and 
peace or prosperity, these two inseparable brothers, kiss each 
other there, and fall lovingly into each other’s arms.* 

Vers. 12-14. The poet pursues this charming picture of 
the future further. After God’s NON, ie. faithfulness to the 
promises, has descended like dew, nov, z.e. faithfulness to thie 
covenant, springs up out of the land, the fruit of that fertilizing 
influence. And PTS, gracious justice, looks down from heaven, 


* Concerning St. Bernard’s beautiful parable of the reconciliation of 
the inviolability of divine threatening and of justice with mercy and peace 
in the work of redemption, which has grown out of this passage of the 
Psalms, Misericordia et veritas obviaverunt sibi, justitia et pax osculatex sunt, 
and has been transferred to the painting, poetry, and drama of the middle 
ages, vid. Piper’s Evangelischer Kalender, 1859, S. 24-34, and the beautiful 
miniature representing the dowacpcs of dixcesoovyn and sipyyn of a Greck 
Psalter, 1867, 8. 63. 
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smiling favour and dispensing blessing. 53 in ver..13 places 
these two prospects in reciprocal relation to one another (ct. 
Ixxxiv. 7); itis found once instead of twice. Jahve gives 2181, 
everything that is only and always good and that imparts true 
happiness, and the land, corresponding to it, yields ADD, the in- 
crease which might be expected from a land so richly blessed 
(cf. Ixvii. 7 and the promise in Lev. xxvi. 4). Jahve Himself 
is present in the land: righteousness walks before Him ma- 
jestically as His herald, and righteousness Sys qe Dw”, sets 
(viz. its footsteps) upon the way of His footsteps, that is to 
say, follows Him inseparably. 1 ¥8 stands once instead of 
twice; the construct is to a certain extent attractional, as in 
Ixv. 12, Gen. ix. 6. Since the expression is neither 777 (1. 23, 
Isa. li. 10) nor qn (Isa. xlix. 11), it is natural to interpret the 
expression thus, and it gives moreover (cf. Isa. lviii. 8, lit, 12) 
an excellent sense. But if, which we prefer, D'Y is taken in 
the sense of ab oO (as eg. in Job iv. 20) with the following >, 
to give special heed to anything (Deut. xxxii. 46, Ezek. xl. 4, 
xliv. 5), to be anxiously concerned about it (1 Sam. ix. 20), 
then we avoid the supplying in thought of a second yp, which 
is always objectionable, and the thought obtained by the other 
interpretation is brought clearly before the mind: righteous- 
ness goes before Jahve, who dwells and walks abroad in Israel, 
and gives heed to the way of His steps, that is to say, follows 
carefully in His footsteps. 


PSALM LXXXVI. 
PRAYER OF A PERSECUTED SAINT. 


1 BOW down, Jahve, Thine ear, answer me, 
For I am needy and poor. 
2 Preserve my soul, for I am pious; 
Help Thy servant, O Thou my God, 
Who cleaveth confidingly to Thee. 
3 Be merciful unto me, Lord, 
For unto Thee do I ery all the day. 
4 Rejoice the soul of Thy servant, 
For unto Thee, Lord, do I lift up my soul, 


ll 
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For Thou, Lord, art good and ready to forgive, 
And plenteous in mercy unto all who call upon Thee. 


Give ear, Jahve, to my prayer, 

And hearken to the cry of my importunate supplications. 

In the day of my distress do I call unto Thee, 

For Thou wilt answer me. 

There is none like unto Thee among the gods, O Lord, 

And Thy works have not their equal. 

All nations which Thou hast made shall come and worship 
before Thee, Lord, 

And give glory to Thy name. 

For Thou art great and doest wondrous things, 

Thou, Thou art God alone. 

Teach me, Jahve, Thy way, 

I desire to walk in Thy truth ; 

Unite my heart to fear Thy Name. 

I will give thanks to Thee, O Lord my God, with all my 
heart, 

And will glorify Thy Name for ever, 


13 That Thy mercy has been great over me, 


14 


15 


16 


17 


Ps, 


And Thou hast rescued my soul out of the deep hell. 


Elohim, the proud are risen against me, 

And an assembly of violent men seek my soul, 

And have not set Thee before their eyes. 

But Thou, Lord, art 2 God compassionate and gracious, 
Long-suffering and plenteous in mercy and truth. 
Turn unto me and be gracious to me, 

O give strength unto Thy servant 

And save the son of Thy handmaid. 

Show me a token for good, 

That those who hate me may see it and be ashamed, 
That Thou, Jahve, hast helped me and comforted me. 


A Psalm “by David” which has points of contact with 
Ixxxv. (cf. Ixxxvi. 2, Pon, with Ixxxv. 9; Ixxxvi. 15, 70 


noni, with Ixxxv. 11) is here inserted between Korahitic Psalms: 
it can only be called a Psalm by David as having grown out 
of Davidic and other model passages. The writer cannot be 
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compared for poetical capability either with David or with the 
authors of such Psalms as Ps. cxvi. and cxxx. His Psalm is 
more liturgic than purely poetic, and it is also only entitled 
nan, without bearing in itself any sien of musical designation. 
It possesses this characteristic, that the divine name ‘J78 occurs 
seven times,* just as it occurs three times in Ps. cxxx., forming 
the start for a later, Adonajic style in imitation of the Elohimic. 


Vers. 1-5. The prayer to be heard runs like lv. 3; and 
the statement of the ground on which it is based, ver. 1b, word 
for word like xl. 18. It is then particularly expressed as a 
prayer for preservation (772, as in cxix. 167, although imn- 
perative, to be read sham*rah; cf. xxx. 4 TD, xxxvii. 21°51 
or ‘DT, and what we have already observed on xvi. 1 ‘372¥) ; 
for he is not only in need of God’s help, but also because TON 
(iv. 4, xvi. 10), ze. united to Him in the bond of affection 
(10, Hos. vi. 4, Jer. 11. 2), not unworthy of it. In ver. 2 we 
hear the strains of xxv. 20, xxxi. 7; im ver. 3, of Ivii. 2 sq.: 
the confirmation in ver. 4b is taken verbally from xxv. 1, ef. 
also exxx. 6. Here, what is said in ver. 4 of this shorter 
Adonajic Psalm, exxx., is abbreviated in the amag ryeypap. ned 
(root 5D, dw, to allow to hang loose, yadav, to give up, remitter é). 
The Lord is good (x1), ze. altogether love, and for this very 
reason also ready to forgive, and great and rich in mercy for 
all who call upon Him as such. The beginning of the follow- 
ing group also accords with Ps. cxxx. in ver. 2. 

Vers. 6-13. Here, too, almost everything is an echo of 
earlier language of the Psalms and of the Law; viz., ver. 7 
follows xvii. 6 and other passages; ver. 8a is taken from Ex. 
xv. 11, cf. Ixxxix. 9, where, however, on>x, gods, is avoided ; 
ver. 8b follows Dent. i. 24; ver. 9 follows xxii. 28 a ver. lla 
is taken from xxvii. 11; ver. 11b from xxvi. 3; ver. 3, vINy 
mnnn from Deut. xxxii. 22, where instead of this it is a 


just as in cxxx. 2 ‘JNA (supplicatory prayer) instead of sninInN 


* For the genuine reading in ver. 4 (where Heidenheim reads yn’) 
and in ver. 5 (where Nissel reads 77}71°) is also ‘2718 (Bomberg, Hutter, ete.). 
Both the divine names in vers. 4 and 5 belong to the 134 PNT) The divine 
name %}4x, whieh is written and is not merely substituted for mins, is 
called in the language of the Masora ‘s7) (the true and real one). 
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(importunate supplications); and also ver. 10 (cf. Ixxii. 18) is 
a doxological formula that was already in existence. The con- 
struction a 2wpn is the same as in Ixvi. 19. But although for 
the most part flowing on only in the language of prayer 
borrowed from earlier periods, this Psalm is, moreover, not 
without remarkable significance and beauty. With the con- 
fession of the incomparableness of the Lord is combined the 
prospect of the recognition of the incomparable One throughout 
the nations of the earth. This clear unallegorical prediction of 
the conversion of the heathen is the principal parallel to Apoc. 
xv. 4, ‘ All nations, which Thou hast iade”—they have their 
being from Thee; and although they have forgotten it (wid. ix. 
18), they will nevertheless at last come to recognise it. avis, 
since the article is wanting, are nations of all tribes (countries 
and nationalities); cf. Jer. xvi. 16 with Ps. xxii. 18; Tobit xiii. 
11, €@vn word, with ibid. xiv. 6, mavra ta EOvn. And how 
weightily brief and charming is the petition in ver. 11: un 
cor meum, ut timeat nomen tuum! Luther has rightly departed 
from the renderings of the LXX., Syriac, and Vulgate: 
letetur (UT from 71n). The meaning, however, is not so much 
“keep my heart near to the only One,” as “ direct all its powers 
and concentrate them on the one thing.” ‘The following group 
shows us what is the meaning of the deliverance out of the hell 
beneath (ANA Vinv, like nnn YX, the earth beneath, the 
inner parts of the earth, Ezek. xxxi. 14 sqq.), for which the 
poet promises beforeliaud) to manifest his thankfulness (3, ver. 

13, as in Ivi. 14). 

Vers. 14-17. The situation is like that in the Psalms of 
the time of Saul. The writer is a persecuted one, and in con- 
stant peril of his life. He has taken ver. 14ad out of the Elo- 
himic Ps. liv. ver. 5, and retained the Llohim as a proper name 
of God (cf. on the other hand vers. 8, 10); he has, however, 
altered Ot to Ot, which here, as in Isa. xii. 11 (cf., however, 
ibid. xxv. 5), is the alternating word to oryy. In ver. 15 he 
supports his petition that follows by Jahve’s testimony con- 
cerning Himself in Ex. xxxiv. 6. The appellation given to 
himself by the poet in ver. 16 recurs in cxvi. 16 (cf. Wisd. 
ix. 5). The poet calls himself “the son of Thy handmaid” 
as having been born into the relation to Him of servant ; it is 
a relationship that has come to him by birth. How beautifully 
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does the Adonaj come in here for the seventh time! He is 
even from his mother’s womb the servant of the sovereign 
Lord, from whose omnipotence he can therefore also look for a 
miraculous interposition on his behalf. A “ token for good” 
is a special dispensation, from which it becomes evident to him 
that God is kindly disposed towards him. naive as in the 
mouth of Nehemiah, ch. v. 19, xiii. 31; of Ezra, ch. viii. 22; 
and also even in Jeremiah and earlier. 32 is just as paren- 
thetical as in Isa. xxvi. 11. 


PSA UME XV TI. 


THE CITY OF THE NEW BIRTH OF THE NATIONS. 


poet 


HIS founded [city] upon the holy mountains— 

2 Jahve loveth the gates of Zion 

More than all the dwellings of Jacob. 

Glorious things are spoken of thee, thou city of God! 
(Sela.) 

4 “T will proclaim Rahab and Babylon as My intimates ; 

Behold Philistia and Tyre, together with /Ethiopia— 


That one is born there.” 


a) 


5 And to Zion it shall one day be said : 
Icach and every one is born in her, 
And He, the Highest, doth establish her. 

6 Jahve shall reckon in the list of the nations : 
That one is born there. (Sela.) 

7 And singing as well as dancing (they say) : 
A}l my fountains are in thee! 


The mission thouglit in Ixxxvi. 9 becomes the ruling thought 
in this Korahitic Psalm. It is a prophetic Psalm in the style, 
boldly and expressively concise even to obscurity (Eusebins, 
opodpa aivypwatwdns Kat oxotewes eipnuévos), in which the 
first three oracles of the tetralogy Isa. xxi—xxii. 14, and the 
passage Isa. xxx. 6, 7—a passage designed to be as it were a 
memorial exhibition—are also written. It also resembles these 
oracles in this respect, that ver. 16 opens the whole arsis-like 
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by a solemn statement of its subject, like the emblematical 
inscriptions there. As to the rest, Isa. xliv. 5 is the key to its 
meaning. The threefold 73) here corresponds to the threefold 
nt in that passage. 

Since Rahab and Babylon as the foremost worldly powers 
are mentioned first among the peoples who come into the 
congregation of Jahve, and since the prospect of the poet 
has moulded itself" according to a present rich in promise and 
carrying such a future in its bosom, it is natural (with Tholuck, 
Hengstenberg, Vaihinger, Keil, and others) to suppose that the 
Psalm was composed when, in consequence of the destruction 
of the Assyrian army before Jerusalem, offerings and presents 
were brought from many quarters for Jahve and the king of 
Judah (2 Chron. xxxii. 23), and the admiration of Hezekiah, 
the favoured one of God, had spread as far as Babylon. Just 
as Micah (ch. iv. 10) mentions Babylon as the place of the 
chastisement and of the redemption of his nation, and as 
Isaiah, about the fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s reign, predicts 
to the king a carrying away of his treasures and his posterity 
to Babylon, so here Egypt and Babylon, the inheritress of 
Assyria, stand most prominent among the worldly powers that 
shall be obliged one day to bow theinselves to the God of Israel. 
In a similar connection Isaiah (ch. xix.) does not as yet mention 


Babylon side by side with Egypt, but Assyria. 


Vers. 1-4, The poet is absorbed in the contemplation of 
the glory of a matter which he begins to celebrate, without 
naming it. Whether we render it: His founded, or (since 
7B) and THY are both used elsewhere as part. pass.): His 
foundation (after the form nDwn, poetically for id’, a founding, 
then that which is set fast = a foundation), the meaning remains 
the same; but the more definite statement of the object with 
ing it asa participle. The suffix refers to Jahve, and it is Zion, 
whose praise is a favourite theme of the Korahitic songs, that 
is intended. We cannot tell by looking to the accents whether 
the clause is to be taken as a substantival clause (His founded 
[city] is upon the holy mountains) or not. Since, however, 
the expression is not WIPIINI NT AINADY, VSP NI INN” is 
an object placed first in advance (which the antithesis to the 

VOL. III. | 2 
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other dwellings of Jacob would admit of), and in ver. 2a a 
new synonymous object is subordinated to 27% by a similar 
turn of the discourse to Jer. xiii. 27, vi. 2 (Hitzig). By alter- 
ing the division of the verses as Hupfeld and Hofmann do 
(His foundation or founded [city] upon the holy mountains 
doth Jahve love), ver. 2 is decapitated. Even now the God- 
founded city (surrounded on three sides by deep valleys), whose 
firm and visible foundation is the outward manifestation of its 
imperishable inner nature, rises aloft above all the other dwell- 
ing-places of Israel. Jahve stands in a lasting, faithful, loving 
relationship (27%, not 3 pret. 208) to the gates of Zion. These 
cates are named as a periphrasis for Zion, because they bound 
the circuit of the city, and any one who loves a city delights to 
go frequently through its gates; and they are perhaps men- 
tioned in prospect of the fulness of the heathen that shall enter 
into them. In ver. 3 the LXX. correctly, and at the same 
time in harmony with the syntax, renders: Aedofacpéva éda- 
A7On wept cod. The construction of a plural subject with a 
singular predicate is a syntax common in other instances also, 
whether the subject is conceived of as a unity in the form of 
the plural (e.g. Ixvi. 3, cxix. 137, Isa. xvi. 8), or is indivi- 
dualized in the pursuance of the thought (as is the case most 
likely in Gen. xxvii. 29, cf. xii. 3); here the glorious things 
are conceived of as the sum-total of such. The operation of 
the construction of the active (aw. § 295, d) is not probable here 
in connection with the participle. 2 beside 923 may signify 
the place or the instrument, substance and object of the speech 
(e.g. cxix. 46), but also the person against whom the words are 
spoken (eg. ]. 20), or concerning whom they are uttered (as the 
words of the suitor to the father or the relatives of the maiden, 
1 Sam. xxv. 39, Cant. viii. 8; ef. on the construction, 1 Sam. 
xix. 8). The poet, without doubt, here refers to the words of 
promise concerning tlie eternal continuance and future glory 
of Jerusalem: Glorious things are spoken, ie. exist as spoken, 
in reference to thee, O thou city of God, city of His choice and 
of His love. 

The glorious contents of the promise are now unfolded, and 
that with the most vivid directness: Jahve Himself takes up 
the discourse, and declares the gracious, glorious, world-wide 
mission of His chosen and beloved city: it shall become the 
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birth-place of all nations. Rahab is Egypt, as in Ixxxix. 11, 
Isa. xxx. 7, li. 9, the southern worldly power, and Babylon the 
northern. ‘3t, as frequently, of loud (Jer. iv. 16) and 
honourable public mention or commemoration, xlv. 18. It 
does not signify “to record or register in writing ;” for the 
official name V3!, which is cited in support of this meaning, 
designates the historian of the empire as one whio keeps in 
remembrance the memorable events of the history of his time 
It is therefore impossible, with Hofmann, to render: I will 
add Rahab and Babylon to those who know me. In general 
° is not used to point ont to whom the addition is made as 
belonging to them, but for what purpose, or as what (cf. 2 Sami. 
v. 3, Isa. iv. 3), these kingdoms, hitherto hostile towards God 
and His people, shall be declared: Jahve completes what He 
Himself has brought about, inasmuch as He publicly and 
solemnly declares them to be those who know Him, 2z.e. those 
who experimentally (vid. xxxvi. 11) know Him as their God. 
Accordingly, it is clear that DW-73° Mt is also meant to refer to 
the conversion of the other three nations to whom the finger 
of God points with 737], viz. the war-loving Philistia, the rich 
and proud Tyre, and the adventurous and powerful Ethiopia 
(Isa. ch. xviii.). does not refer to the individuals, nor to the 
sum-total of these nations, but to nation after nation (cf. 7 
Ey, Esa. xxiii. 13), by fixing the eye upon each one separately. 
And BY refers to Zion. The words of Jahve, which come in 
without any intermediary preparation, stand in the closest con- 
nection with the language of the poet and seer. Zion appears 
elsewhere as the mother who brings forth Israel again as a 
numerous people (Isa. Ixvi. 7, liv. 1-3): it is the children of 
the dispersion (diaspora) which Zion regains in Isa. Ix. 4 sq. ; 
here, however, it is the nations which are born in Zion. The 
poet does not combine with it the idea of being born again in 
the depth of its New Testament meaning; he means, however, 
that the nations will attain a right of citizenship in Zion 
(roditela Tod ‘Ioparjd, Eph. ii. 12) as in their second mother- 
city, that they will therefore at any rate experience a spiritual 
change which, regarded from the New Testament poiut of 
view, is the new birth out of water and the Spirit. 

Vera. 5-7. Inasmuch now as the nations come thus into 
the church (or congregation) of the children of God and ot 
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the children of Abraham, Zion becomes by degrees a ae 
immeasurably great. To Zion, however, or of Zion (? 

reference to), shall it be said aD vin vi. Zion, the one 
city, stands in contrast to all the countries, the one city of God 
in contrast to the kingdoms of the world, and U'N? W'S in con- 
trast to M1. This contrast, upon the correct apprehension of 
which depends the onde tandine of the whole Psalm, is missed 
when it is said, “whilst in relation to other countries it is 
always only the whole nation that comes under consideration, 
Zion is not reckoned up as a nation, but by persons” (Hof- 
mann). With this rendering the ay retires into the back- 
cronnd ; in that case this giving of prominence to the value of 
the individual exceeds the ancient range of conception, and it is 
also an inadmissible appraisement that in Zion each individual 
is as important as a nation as a whole. Elsewhere UN Ux, 
Lev. xvii. 10, 13, or Ws) t's, Esth. i. 8, signifies each and 
every one; accordingly here &'N) t's (individual and, or after, 
individual) afirms a progressus in infinitum, where one is ever 
added to another. Of an immeasurable multitude, and of each 
individual in this multitude in particular, it is said that he was 
born in Zion. Now, too, f*>y m3255 Nim has a significant con- 
nection with what precedes. Whilst from among foreign 
peoples more and more are continually acquiring the right of 
natives in Zion, and thus are entering into a new national 
alliance, so that a breach of their original national friendships 
is taking place, He Himself (cf. 1 Sam. xx. 9), the Most High, 
will uphold Zion (xlvili. 9), so that under His protection ef 
blessing it shall become ever greater and more clorious. Ver. 6 
tells us eat will be the result of such a progressive incorpo- 
ration in the church of Zion of those who have hitherto been 
far removed, viz. Jahve will reckon when He writeth down 
(333 as in J osh. xvi. 8) the nations; or better,—since this 
would more readily be expressed by 13033, and the Wooler ihe 
living (Isa. iv. 3) 1s one already existing from time imme- 
morial ,—He will reckon in the list (2in3 ATeer the form pion, 
AAon, Tipp = 3nd, Lzek. xii. 9) of the nations, ie. when He 
coes over the nations that are written down ieee and chosen 
for the coming salvation, “ this one was born there ;” He will 
therefore acknowledge them one after another as those born in 
Zion. The end of all history is that Zion shal' become the 
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metropolis of all nations. When the fulness of the Gentiles 
is thus come in, then shall all and each one as well singing as 
dancing say (supply 7X"): All my fountains are in thee. 
Among the old translators the rendering of Aquila is the best: 
Kab ddovTEes WS Yopot: Tacat Tnyat év coi, which Jerome follows, 
et cantores quast in choris: omnes fontes mei in te. One would 
rather render Dron, “flute-players” (L.XX. os év avrois); but 
to pipe or play the flute is 27 (a denominative from 9M), 
1 Kings i. 40, whereas to dance is bbh (Pilel of oan) ; it is 
therefore = DrPoiny, like D'Yy9, Hos. vii. 5. But it must not 
moreover be rendered, “ And singers as well as dancers (will 
say);” for “ singers” is O77, not O7%%, which signifies can- 
tantes, not cantores. Singing as dancing, i.e. making known 
their festive joy as well by the one as by the other, shall the 
men of all nations incorporated in Zion say: All my fountains, 
i.é. fountains of salvation (after Isa. xii. 3), are in thee (O city 
of God). It has also been interpreted: my looks (i.e. the object 
on which my eye is fixed, or the dehght of my eyes), or: my 
thoughts (after the modern Hebrew ?Y of spiritual medita- 
tion); but both are incongruous. ‘The conjecture, too, of 
Bottcher, and even before him of Schnurrer (Dissertationes, 
p- 150), ‘PY, all who take up their abode (instead of which 
Hupfeld conjectures "229, all my near-dwellers, z.¢. those who 
dwell with me under the same roof*), is not Hebrew, and 
deprives us of the thought which corresponds to the aim of the 
whole, that Jerusalem shall be universally regarded as the place 
where the water of life springs for the whole of mankind, and 
shall be universally praised as this place of fountains. 


PSA EM. Ti XX XV Tie. 
PLAINTIVE PRAYER OF A PATIENT SUFFERER LIKE JOB. 


2 JAHVE, God of my salvation, 
In the time when I cry in the night before Thee, 


* Hupfeld cites Rashi as having thus explained it; but his gloss is to 
be rendered: my w role inmost part (after the Aramaic = ‘y1) is with thee, 


i.e. thy salvation. 
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Let my prayer come before Thy face, 

Incline Thine ear to my crying. 

For satiated with sufferings is my soul, 

And my life is come nigh unto Hades. 

I am accounted as those who go down to the pit, 
I am become as a man that hath no strength— 


A freed one among the dead, 

Like the slain, those buried in the grave, 

Whom Thou rememberest no more, 

And they are cut off from Thy hand. 

Thou hast laid me in the pit of the abysses, 

In darknesses, in the depths of the sea. 

Upon me Thy fierce anger lieth hard, 

And all Thy waves dost Thou bend down. (Sela.) 


Thou hast removed my familiar friends from me, 
Thou hast made me an abomination to them, 
Who am shut up and cannot come forth. 

Mine eye languisheth by reason of affliction, 

I call upon Thee, Jahve, every day, 

J stretch out my hands unto Thee. 


Wilt Thou do wonders unto the dead, 

Or shall the shades arise to give thanks unto Thee? (Sela.) 

Shall Thy loving-kindness be declared in the grave, 

Thy faithfulness in the place of destruction ? 

Shall Thy wonder-working power be made known in the 
darkness, 

And Thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ? 


And as for me—to Thee, Jahve, do I cry, 

Even in the morning my prayer cometh to meet Thee. 
Wherefore, Jahve, dost Thou cast off my soul, 

Dost Thou hide Thy face from me? 

Needy am J and ready to die from my youth up, 

I bear Thy terrors, I am utterly helpless. 


Over me Thy fierce anger hath passed, 
‘Thy terrors have destroyed me. 
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18 They have surrounded me like waters all the day, 
‘They compassed me about altogether. 

19 Thou hast removed far from me lover and friend, 
My familiar friends are darkness. 


Ps. Ixxxviil. is as gloomy as Ps. Ixxxvii. is cheerful; they 
stand near one another as contrasts. Not Ps. lxxvii., as the 
old expositors answer to the question guenam ode omnium 
tristissima, but this Ps. Ixxxvii. is the darkest, gloomiest, of 
all the plaintive Psalms; for it is true the name “God of my 
salvation,” with which the praying one calls upon God, and his 
praying itself, show that the spark of faith within him is not 
utterly extinguished; but as to the rest, it is all one pouring 
forth of deep lament in the midst of the severest conflict of 
temptation in the presence of death, the gloom of melancholy 
does not brighten up to become a hope, the Psalm dies away 
in Job-like Jamentation. Herein we discern echoes of thie 
Korahitic Ps. xlii. and of Davidic Psalms: compare ver. 3 with 
xvill. 7; ver. 5 with xxviii. 1; ver. 6 with xxxi. 23; ver. 18 
with xxii. 17; ver. 19 (although differently applied) with xxxi. 
12; and more particularly the questions in vers. 11-13 with 
vi. 6, of which they are as it were only the amplification. But 
these Psalm-echoes are outweighed by the still more striking 
points of contact with the Book of Job, both as regards 
linguistic usage (287, ver. 10, Job xli. 44; OND, ver. 11, Job 
xxvi. 5; (728, ver. 12, Job xxvi. 6, xxviii. 22; 3, ver. 16a, 
Job xxxili, 25, xxxvi. 14; D°DN, ver. 166, Job xx. 25; OUNYI, 
ver. 17, Job vi. 4) and single thoughts (cf. ver. 5 with Job 
xiv. 10; ver. 9 with Job xxx. 10; ver. 19 with Job xvii. 9, 
xix. 14), and also the suffering condition of the poet and the 
whole manner in which this finds expression. For the poet 
finds himself in the midst of the same temptation as Job not 
merely so far as his mind and spirit are concerned ; but his out- 
ward affliction is, according to the tenor of his complaints, the 
same, viz. the leprosy (ver. 9), which, the disposition to which 
being born with him, has been his inheritance from his youth 
up (ver. 16). Now, since the Book of Job is a Chokma-work 
of the Salomonic age, and the two Ezrahites belonged to the 
wise men of the first rank at the court of Solomon (1 Kings 
v. 11 [iv. 31]), it is natural to suppose that the Book of Job. 
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has sprung out of this very Chokma-company, and that perliaps 
this very Heman the Ezrahite who is the author of Ps. Ixxxvill. 
has made a passage of his own life, suffering, and conflict of 
soul, a subject of dramatic treatment. 

The inscription of the Psalm runs: A Psalm-song by the 
Korahites; to the Precentor, to be recited (lit. to be pressed 
down, not after Isa. xxvii. 2: to be sung, which expresses 
nothing, nor: to be sung alternatingly, which is contrary to the 
character of the Psalm) after @ sad manner (cf. lili. 1) with 
muffled voice, a meditation by Heman the Ezrahite. This isa 
double inscription, the two halves of which are contradictory. 
The bare jon) side by side with rap~ rao would be perfectly in 
order, since the precentor Heman is a Korahite according to 
1 Chron. vi. 18-23 [83-38]; but ‘mtn jon is the name of one 
of the four great Israelitish sages in 1 Kings v. 11 [iv. 31], 
who, according to 1 Chron. ii. 6, is a direct descendant of Zerah, 
and therefore is not of the tribe of Levi, but of Judah. The 
suppositions that Heman the Korahite had been adopted into 
the family of Zerah, or that Heman the Ezrahite had been 
admitted among the Levites, are miserable attempts to get over 
the difficulty. At the head of the Psalm there stand two 
different statements respecting its origin side by side, which 
are irreconcilable. The assumption that the title of the 
Psalm originally was either merely mp-225 wre Ve, or merely 
‘nv my3od, is warranted by the fact that only in this one Psalm 
nyim> does not occupy the first place in the inscription. But 
which of the two statements is the more reliable one? Most 
assuredly the latter; for mp-2a5 aM 7 is only a recurrent 
repetition of the inscription of Ps. Ixxxvii. The second state- 
ment, on the other hand, by its precise designation 0” the 
melody, and by the designation of the author, which corresponds 
to the Psalm that follows, gives evidence of its antiquity and 
its historical character. | 


Vers. 2-8. The poet finds himself in the midst of cireum- 
stances gloomy in the extreme, but he does not despair; he still 
turns towards Jahve with his complaints, and calls Him the 
God of his salvation. This actus directus of fleeing in prayer 
to the God of salvation, which urges its way through all tha 
is dark and gloomy, is the fundamental characteristic of all true 
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fuuth. Ver. 2a is not to be rendered, as a clause of itself : “ by 
day I cry unto Thee, in the night before Thee” (LXX. and 
Targum), which ought to have been D2i*, but (as it is also 
pointed, especially in Baer’s text): by day, ze. in the time (lvi. 
4, Ixxvili. 42, cf. xviii. 1), when I ery before Thee in the night, 
let my prayer come... (Hitzig). In ver. 3d he calls his 
piercing lamentation, his wailing supplication, "N25, as in xvii. 
1, Ixi. 2, 789 as in Ixxxvi. 1, for which we find D4 in xvii. 6. 
The Beth of nivia, as in Ixv. 5, Lam. iii. 15, 30, denotes that 
of which his soul has already had abundantly sufficient. On 
ver. 4b, cf. as to the syntax xxxi. 11. ON (ama& deyou. like 
ma, xxl. 20) signifies succinctness, compactness, vigorousness 
(adporns): he is like a man from whom all vital freshness and 
vigour is gone, therefore now only like the shadow of a man, 
in fact like one already dead. ‘WDM, in ver. 6a, the LXX. 
readers év vexpots édevOepos (Symmachus, adels édevGepos) ; 
and in like manner the Targum, and the Talmud which follows 
it in formulating the proposition that a deceased person is ‘WAN 
miyon jp, free from the fulfilling of the precepts of the Law (ef. 
Rom. vi. 7). Hitzig, Ewald, Koster, and Boéttcher, on the 
contrary, explain it according to Ezek. xxvii. 20 (where Wan 
signifies stragulum): among the dead is my couch (Wan = ys, 
Job xvii. 13). But in respect of Job ii. 19 the adjectival 
rendering is the more probable; “one set free among the 
dead” (LX X.) is equivalent to one released from the bond 
of life (Job xxxix. 5), somewhat as in Latin a dead person Is 
called defunctus. God does not remember the dead, 7.e. prac- 
tically, inasmuch as, devoid of any progressive history, their 
condition remains always the same; they are in fact cut away 
(12 as in xxxi. 23, Lam. iii. 54, Isa. lili. 8) from the hand, 
viz. from the guiding and helping hand, of God. Their 
dwelling-place is the pit of the places lying deep beneath (cf. 
on niann, Ixiii. 10, Ixxxvi. 13, Ezek. xxvi. 20, and more par- 
ticularly Lam. iii. 55), the dark regions (0°3¥N2 as in cxliti. 3, 
Lam. iii. 6), the submarine depths (nidyna; LXX., Symmachus, 
the Syriac, ete.: év oxid Pavarov = nio>v2, according to Job 
x. 21 and frequently, but contrary to Lam. ili. 54), whose open 
abyss is the grave for each one, On ver. 80 cf. xlli. 8. The 
Mugrash by ymavo$2 stamps it as an adverbial accusative 
(‘Largum), or more correctly, since the expression 1s not *3N'y, 
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as the object placed in advance. Only those who are not con- 
versant with the subject (as Hupfeld in this instance) imagine 
that the accentuation marks M3) as a relative clause (cf. on the 
contrary viii. 7b, xxi. 3b, etc.). 3¥, to bow down, press down ; 
here used of the turning or directing downwards (LXX. 
émnjyaryes) of the waves, which burst like a cataract over the 
afflicted one. 

Vers. 9-13. The octastichs are now followed by hexastichs 
which belong together in pairs. The complaint concerning the 
alienation of his nearest relations sounds like Job xix. 13 sqq., 
but the same strain is also frequently heard in the earher 
Psalms written in times of suffering, eg. xxxi. 9. He is for- 
saken by all his familiar friends (not: acquaintances, for Y1" 
signifies more than that), he is alone in the dungeon of wretched- 
ness, where no one comes near him, and whence he cannot 
make his escape. This sounds, according to Lev. ch. xill., very 
much like the complaint of a leper. The Book of Leviticus 
there passes over from the uncleanness attending the beginning 
of human life to the uncleanness of the most terrible disease. 
Disease is the middle stage between birth and death, and, ac- 
cording to the Eastern notion, leprosy is the worst of all diseases, 
it is death itsclf clinging to the still living man (Num. xii. 12), 
and more than all other evils a stroke of the chastening hand 
of God (¥32), a scourge of God (NYS). The man suspected of 
having leprosy was to be subjected to a seven days’ quarantine 
until the determination of the pnest’s diagnosis; and if the 
leprosy was confirmed, he was to dwell apart outside the camp 
(Ley. xi. 46), where, though not imprisoned, he was neverthe- 
less separated from his dwelling and his family (cf. Job, i. 347), 
and if a man of position, would feel himself condemned to a 
state of involuntary retirement. It is natural to refer the N?2, 
which is closely connected with ‘3AY, to this separation. sy, 
ver. 10, instead of ‘2)Y, as in vi. 8, xxxi. 10: his eye has lan- 
guished, vanished away (381 of the same root as tabescere, 
cognate with the root of 421, Ixviii. 3), in consequence of (his) 
affliction. He calls and calls upon Jahve, stretches out (MOY, 
expandere, according to the Arabic, more especially after the 
manner of a roof) his hands (palmas) towards Him, in order to 
shield himself from His wrath and to lead Him compassionately 
to give ear to him. In vers, 11-13 he bases his ery for help 
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upon a twofold wish, viz. to become an object of the miraculous 
help of God, and to be able to praise Him for it. Neither of 
these wishes would be realized if he were to die; for that which 
lies beyond this life is uniform darkness, devoid of any pro- 
gressive history. With D'n alternates O'ND (sing. 857), the 
relaxed ones, @.¢. shades (cxiat) of the nether world. With 
reference to 37) instead of nivind, vid. Ewald, § 337, 6. Beside 
wn (Job x. 21 sq.) stands 3 YIN, the land of forgetfulness 
(Aj), where there is an end of all thinking, feeling, and 
acting (Kccles. ix. 5, 6, 10), and where the monotony of death, 
devoid of thought and recollection, reigns. Such is the repre- 
sentation given in the Old Testament of the state beyond the 
present, even in Ecclesiastes, and. in the Apocrypha (Sir. xvii. 
27 sq. after Isa. xxxviii. 18 sq.; Baruch ii. 17 sq.); and it was 
obliged to be thus represented, for in the New Testament not 
merely the conception of the state after death, but this state 
itself, is become a different one. 

Vers. 14-19. He who complains thus without knowing 
any comfort, and yet without despairing, gathers himself up 
afresh for prayer. With ‘8) he contrasts himself with the 
dead who are separated from God’s manifestation of love. 
Being still in life, although under wrath that apparently has 
no end, he strains every nerve to struggle through in prayer 
until he shall reach God’s love. His complaints are petitions, 
for they are complaints that are poured forth before God. The 
destiny under which for a long time he has been more like one 
dying than living, reaches back even into his youth. 30 
(since YI is everywhere undeclined) is equivalent to ‘1y3. 
The é&nmopyOnv of the L-XX. is the right indicator for the 
understanding of the Graf Aey. NRAX. Aben-Hzra and Kimchi 
derive it from {3, like ney from °Y,* and assign to it the signifi- 
cation of dubitare. But it may be more safely explained after 

| 


the Arabic words .,3|, wi wile (root C3!, to urge forwards, 


push), in which the fundamental notion of driving back, nar- 


* The derivation is not’ contrary to the genius of the language; the 
supplementing productive force of the language displayed in the liturgical 
poetry of the synagogue, also changes particles into verbs: vid. Zunz, 
Die synagogaie Poesie des Mittelalters, S. 421. 
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rowing and exhausting, is transferred to a weakening or weak- 


é é 


ness of the intellect. We might also compare "23, ee <0 


disappear, vanish, pass away;” but the éEnmopyiOnv of the 


é - 
as 


LXX. favours the kinship with that wil infirma mente et 


consilii inops fuit,* which has been already compared by Castell. 
The aorist of the LX X., however, is just as erroneous in this 
instance as in xlii. 5, Iv. 3, lvii. 5. In all these instances the 
cohortative denotes the inward result following from an outward 
compulsion, as they say in Hebrew: I lay hold of trembling 
(Isa. xiii. 8, Job xviii. 20, xxi. 6) or joy (Isa. xxxv. 10, li. 11), 
when the force of circumstances drives one into such states of 
mind. Labouring under the burden of divine dispensations of 
a terrifying character, he finds himself in a state of mental 
weakness and exhaustion, or of insensible (senseless) fright ; 
over him as their destined goal before many others go God’s 
burnings of wrath (plur. only in this instance), His terrible 
decrees (vid. concerning ny3 on xviii. 15) have almost anni- 
hilated him. ‘23MN8S is not an impossible form (Olshausen, 
§ 251, a), but an intensive form of ty, the last part of the 
already inflected verb being repeated, as in 337 3308, Hos. iv. 
18 (cf. in the department of the noun, Nib, edge-edges = 
many edges, cxlix. 6), perhaps under tlie influence of the deri- 
vative.t The corrections NMS (from Ons) or WNNBY (from 
nid¥) are simple enough; but it is more prudent to let tradition 
judge of that which is possible in the usage of the language. 
In ver. 18 the burnings become floods; the wrath of God can 
be compared to every destroying and overthrowing element. 
The billows threaten to swallow him up, without any helping 
hand being stretched out to him on the part of any of his 
lovers and friends. Is ver. 19@ to be now explained according 
to Job xvii. 14, viz. My familiar friends are gloomy darkness ; 


* Abulwalid also explains na after the Arabic, but in a way that 
cannot be accepted, viz. ‘* for a long time onwards,” from the Arabic iffan 
(ibban, iff, afaf, af, taiffah), time, period—time conceived of in the on- 
ward rush, the constant succession of its moments. 

{ Heidenheim iuterprets: Thy terrors are become to me as nnpy (Lev. 
xxv. 23), te. inalienably my own. aoe 
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t.e. instead of those who were hitherto my familiars (Job xix. 
14), darkness is become my familiar friend? One would have 
thought that it ought then to have been *Y3 (Schnurrer), or, 
according to Prov. vii. 4, ‘Y1, and that, in connection with this 
sense of the noun, wm ought as subject to have the prece- 
dence, that consequently ‘Y3") is subject and WN predicate : 
my familiar friends have lost themselves in darkness, are be- 
come absolutely invisible (Hitzig at last). But the regular 
position of the words is kept to if it is interpreted: my familiar 
friends are reduced to gloomy darkness as my familiar friend, 
and the plural is justified by Job xix. 14: Mother and sister 
(do I call) the worm. With this complaint the harp falls from 
the poet’s hands. He is silent, and waits on God, that He may 
solve this riddle of affliction. From the Book of Job we might 
infer that He also actually appeared to him. He is more 
faithful than men. No soul that in the midst of wrath lays 
hold upon His love, whether with a firm or with a trembling 
liand, is suffered to be lost. 


PSALM LXXXIX. 
PRAYER FOR A RENEWAL OF THE MERCIES OF DAVID. 


2 OF the loving-kindnesses of Jahve for ever will I sing, 
To remote generations will I make known Thy faithfulness 
with my mouth. 
3 For I say: For ever is mercy being built up, 
In the heavens—there dost Thou establish Thy faithfulness. 


4 “J have made a covenant with My chosen, 
I have sworn unto David My servant : 
5 For ever will I establish thy seed, 
And build up thy throne to remote generations.” (Sela.) 


6 And the heavens praise Thy wondronsness, Jahve, 
Thy faithfulness also in the assembly of the holy ones. 
7 For who in the sky can be compared to Jahve, 
Who among the sons of the gods is like unto Jahve ? 


8 A God terrible in the great council of the holy ones, 
And fearful above all those who are round about Him. 
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Jahve, God of hosts, who is as Thou?! 
A mighty One, Jah, and Thy faithfulness is round about 
Thee. : 


Thou art He who restraineth the pride of the sea; 
When its waves arise, Thou stillest them. 

Txou hast crushed Rahab as one that is slain, 

By the arm of Thy might hast Thou scattered Thy foes. 


Thine are the heavens, Thine also is the earth ; 

The earth and that which filleth it hast Taou founded. 
North and south, THov hast created them ; 

Tabor and Hermon shout for joy at Thy name. 


Thine is an arm with heroic strength, 

Strong is Thy hand, exalted is Thy right hand. 
Righteousness and right is the foundation of Thy throne, 
Mercy and truth stand waiting before Thee. 


Blessed are the people who know the joyful sound, 
Who walk, O Jahve, in the light of Thy countenance ! 
In Thy name do they rejoice continnally, 

And through Thy righteousness are they exalted. 


For the glory of their mightiness art Thou, 
And through Thy favour is our horn exalted. 
For to Jahve belongeth our shield, 

And to the Holy One of Israel our king. 


Once Thou spakest in vision to Thy familiar one, and 
saidst : 

“JT have granted help to a mighty one, 

I have raised a stripling out of the people. 

I have found David My servant, 

With My holy oil have I anointed him ; 


2 With whom My hand shall be stedfast, 


My arm also shall strengthen him. 


35 An enemy shall not ensnare him, 


And the son of wantonness shall not oppress him. 
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<4 J will break in pieces his oppressors before him, 
And I will smite those who hate him. 

25 And My faithfulness and My mercy are with him, 
And in My Name shall his horn be exalted. 

26 I will set his hand upon the sea, 
And his right hand upon the rivers. 


27 He shall cry unto Me: My Father art Thou, 
My God, and the Rock of my salvation ! 
28 In return I will make him My first-born, 
The highest with respect to the kings of the earth. 


29 For ever will I preserve to him My mercy, 
And My covenant shall be inviolable with him. 
30 I will make his seed to endure for ever, 
And his throne like the days of heaven. 


31 If his children shall forsake My Jaw 
And walk not in My judgments ; 
32 Ii they profane My statutes 
And keep not My commandments : 


33 Then will I visit their transgression with the rod, 
And their iniquity with stripes ; 
34 Nevertheless My loving-kindness will I not break off from 
him, 


And will not belie My faithfulness— 


35 I will not profane My covenant 
Nor alter the vow of My lips. 

36 One thing have I sworn by My holiness ; 
Verily I will not deceive David : 


37 His seed shall endure to eternity, 
And his throne as the sun before Me. 
38 As the moon shall it continue for ever— 


And the witness in the sky is faithful!” (Seda.) 


39 And Thou Thyself hast rejected and despised, 
Thou hast been wroth with Thine anointed ; 
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Thou hast shaken off from Thee the covenant of ‘Thy 
servant, 
Thou hast profaned his diadem to the earth. 


Thou hast broken down all his hedges, 
Thon hast laid his strongholds in ruins. 
All who pass by the way spoil him, 


He is become a reproach to his neighbours. 


Thou hast exalted the right hand of his oppressors, 
Thou hast made all his enemies to rejoice. 

Thou didst also turn back the edge of his sword, 
And didst not hold him erect in the battle. 


Thou hast caused him to lose his splendour, 

And hast cast his throne down to the ground. 
Thou hast shortened the days of his youth, 

Thou hast covered him round with shame. (Sela.) 


How long, Jahive, wilt Thou hide Thyself for ever, 

Shall Thy wrath burn like fire? 

Remember : I— how utterly perishable ! 

For what vanity hast Thou created all the children of nen! 
Who is the man that should live and not see death, 

That should be able to secure his soul against the nether 


world? (Sela.) 


Where are Thy former loving-kindnesses, Lord, 

Which Thou hast sworn to David in Thy faithfulness ? 
Remember, Lord, the reproach of Thy servants, 

That I carry in my bosom the reproach of many peoples, 
Which reproach— Thine enemies, Jahve !— 

Which reproach the footsteps of Thine anointed. 


BLESSED BE JAHVE FOR EVERMORE! 
AMEN, AND AMEN. 


After having recognised the fact that the double inscrip- 


tion of Ps. Ixxxvili. places two irreconcilable statements con- 
cerning the origin of that Psalm side by side, we renounce the 
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artifices by which Ethan (j'S*) the Ezrahite, of the tribe of 
Judah (1 Kings v. 11 fiv. 31], 1 Chron. ii. 6), is made to be 
one and the same person with Ethan (Jeduthun) the son of 
Kushaiah the Merarite, of the tribe of Levi (1 Chron. xv. 17, 
vi. 29-82 [44-47]), the master of the music together with 
Asaph and Heman, and the chief of the six classes of musi- 
cians over whom his six sons were placed as sub-directors 
(1 Chron. ch. xxv.). 

The collector has placed the Psalms of the two Ezrahites 
together. Without this relationship of the authors the juxta- 
position would also be justified by the reciprocal relation in 
which the two Psalms stand to one another by their common, 
striking coincidences with the Book of Job. As to the rest, 
however, Ps. Ixxxvii. is a purely individual, and Ps. Ixxxix. a 
thoroughly national Psalm. Both the poetical character and 
the sitnation of the two Psalms are distinct. 

The circumstances in which the writer of Ps. Ixxxix. finds 
himself are in most striking contradiction to the promises given 
to the house of David. He revels in the contents of these 
promises, and in the majesty and faithfulness of God, and then 
he pours forth his intense feeling of the great distance between 
these and the present circumstances in complaints over the 
afflicted lot of the anointed of God, and prays God to be 
mindful of His promises, and on the other hand, of the reproach 
by which at this time His anointed and His people are over- 
whelmed. ‘l'he anointed one is not the nation itself (Hitzig), 
but he who at that time wears the crown. The crown of the 
king is defiled to the ground; his throne is cast down to the 
earth; he is become grey-headed before his time, for all the 
fences of his land are broken throngh, his fortresses faller 
and his enemies have driven him out of the field, so tha 
reproach and scorn follow him at every step. 

There was no occasion for such complaints in the reign of 
Solomon ; but surely in the time of Rehoboam, into the first 
decade of whose reign Ethan the Ezrahite may have survived 
king Solomon, who died at the age of sixty. In the fifth year 
of Rehoboam, Shishak (PY*Y = Bécoyyus = Sheshonk I.), the 


* This name jn'x is also Phoenician in the form jn‘, lian, Iraves ; 
m5, litan, is Phovnician, and equivalent to ody. 
VOL. III. 3 
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first Pharaoh of the twenty-second (Bubastic) dynasty, marched 
against Jerusalem with a Jarge army gathered together out of 
many nations, conquered the fortified cities of Judah, and 
spoiled the Temple and Palace, even carrying away with him 
the golden shields of Solomon—a circumstance which the his- 
tory bewails in a very especial manner. At that time Shemaiah 
preached repentance, in the time of the greatest calamity of 
war; king and princes humbled themselves ; and in the midst 
of judgment Jerusalem accordingly experienced the gracious 
forbearance of God, and was spared. God did not complete 
his destruction, and there also again went forth p21 34, 
te. (cf. Josh. xxiii. 14, Zech. i. 13) kindly comforting words 
from God, in Judah. Such is the narrative in the Book of 
Kings (1 Kings xiv. 25-28) and as supplemented by the 
chronicler (2 Chron. xi. 1-12). 

During this very period Ps. Ixxxix. took its rise. The 
young Davidic king, whom loss and disgrace make prematurely 
old, is Rehoboam, that man of Jewish appearance whom 
Pharach Sheshonk is bringing among other captives before 
the god Amun in the monumental picture of Karnak, and who 
bears before him in his embattled ring the words Judhmelek 
(King of Judah)—one of the finest and most reliable dis- 
coveries of Champollion, and one of the greatest triumphs of 
his system of hieroglyphics.* 

Ps. Ixxxix. stands in kindred relationship not only to Ps. 
Ixxiv., but besides Ps. lxxix., also to Ps. Ixxvii., Ixxviii., all of 
which glance back to the earliest times in the history of Israel. 
They are all Asaphic Psalms, partly old Asaphic (Ixxvii., 
Ixxviii.), partly later ones (Ixxiv., Ixxix.). From this fact 
we see that the Psalms of Asaph were the favourite models in 
that school of the four wise men to which the two Ezrahites 
belong. 


Vers. 2-5. The poet, who, as one soon observes, is a O5n 
(for the very beginning of the Psalm is remarkable and inge- 
nious), begins with the confession of the inviolability of the 
mercies promised to the house of David, i.e. of the 71 “Ion 


* Vid. Blau, Sisags Zug gegen Juda, illustrated from the monument in 
Karnak, Deutsche Morgenldnd. Zeitschr. xv. 233-250. 
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C2837, Isa. lv. 3.* God’s faithful love towards the house of 
David, a love faithful to His promises, will he sing withont 
ceasing, and make it known with his mouth, ze. audibly and 
publicly (cf. Job xix. 16), to the distant posterity. Instead of 
“100, we find here, and also in Lam. iii. 22, "00 with a not 
merely slightly closed syllable. The ZLamed of “1 “4 1S, 
according to cili. 7, exlv. 12, the datival Lamed. With ‘nI2N73 
(LAX., Jerome, contrary to ver. 3, ére eizras) the poet bases 
his resolve upon his conviction. 222 means not so much to be 
upheld in building, as to be in the course of continuous build- 
ing (eg. Job xxii. 23, Mal. iii. 15, of an increasingly pros- 
perons condition). Loving-kindness is for ever (accusative of 
duration) in the course of continuous building, viz. upon the 
unshakeable foundation of the promise of grace, inasmuch as 
it is fulfilled in accordance therewith. It is a building with a 
most solid foundation, which will not only not fall into ruins, 
but, adding one stone of fulfilment upon anothier, will rise ever 
higher and higher. OY then stands first as casus absol., and 
nna is, as in xix. 5, a pronoun having a backward reference 
to it. In the heavens, which are exalted above the rise and 
fall of things here below, God establishes His faithfulness, so 
that it stands fast as the sun above the earth, although the 
condition of things here below seems sometimes to contradict 
it (cf. cxix. 89). Now follow in vers. 4, 5 the direct words of 
God, the sum of the promises given to David and to his seed 
in 2 Sam. ch. vil., at which the poet arrives more naturally in 
vers. 20 sqq. Here they are strikingly devoid of connection. 
It is the special substance of the promises that is associated in 
thought with the “ loving-kindness” and “ truth” of ver. 3, 
which is expanded as it were appositionally therein. Hence 
also PIN and PIA, WIN and 123: correspond to one another. 
David’s seed, by virtue of divine faithfulness, has an eter- 
nally snre existence; Jahve builds up David’s throne “ into 
generation and generation,” inasmuch as He causes it to rise 
ever fresh and vigorous, never as that which is growing old and 
feeble. 

Vers. 6-9. At the close of the promises in vers. 4, 5 the 


* The Vulgate renders: Misericordias Domini in zternum cantabo. ‘The 
second Sunday after Easter takes its name from this rendering. 
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music is to become forte. And % attaches itself to this 
jubilant Sela. In vers. 6-19 there follows a hymnic descrip- 
tion of the exalted majesty of God, more especially of His 
omnipotence and faithfulness, because the value of the promise 
is measured by the character of the person who promises. The 
God of the promise is He who is praised by the heavens and 
the holy ones above. His way of acting is NDB, of a transcen- 
dent, paradoxical, wondrous order, and as such the heavens 
praise it; it is praised (11%, according to Ges. § 137, 3) in the 
assembly of the holy ones, z.e. of the spirits in the other world, 
the angels (as in Job v. 1, xv. 15, cf. Deut. xxxni. 2), for He 
is peerlessly exalted above the heavens and the angels. Pn’, 
poetic singular instead of D'PNY (vid. supra on Ixxvii. 18), 
which is in itself already poetical ; and "2, not, as e.g. in Isa. xl. 
18, in the signification to co-ordinate, but in the medial sense : 
to rank with, be equal to. Concerning avon 23, vid. on xxix. 1. 
In the great council (concerning iD, of both genders, perhaps 
like pid, vid. on xxv. 14) of the holy ones also, Jahve is ter- 
rible; He towers above all who are about Him (1 Kings xxii. 
19, ef. Dan. vil. 10) in terrible majesty. 279 might, according 
to Ixii. 8, Ixxvini. 15, be an adverb, but according to the order 
of the words it may more appropriately be regarded as an 
adjective; cf. Job xxxi. 34, 737 fom PWS °3, “ when I feared 
the great multitude.” In ver. 9 He is apostrophized with by 
mixays as being the One exalted above the heavens and the 
angels. ‘The question “ Who is as Thou?” takes its origin from 
Ex. xv. 11. [27 is not the construct form, but the principal 
form, like ¥23, 1), ay, and is a Syriasm; for the verbal stem 


? 


Ms is native to the Aramaic, in which Poms. =, In 
x 


™, what God is is reduced to the briefest possible expression 
(vid. Ixvui. 19). In the words, “Thy faithfulness compasseth 
Thee round about,” the primary thought of the poet again 
breaks through. Such a God it is who has the faithfulness 
with which He fulfils all Elis promises, and the promises given 
to the house of David also, as His constant surrounding. His 
glory would only strike one with terror; but the faithfulness 
which encompasses Him softens the sunlike brilhanecy of His 
glory, and awakens trust In so majestic a Ruler, 

Vers, 10-15. At the time of the poet the nation of the 
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house of David was threatened with assault from violent foes ; 
and this fact gives occasion for this picture of God’s power in 
the kingdom of nature. He who rules the raging of the sea, 
also rules the raging of the sea of the peoples, Ixv. 8. wa, 
a proud rising, here of the sea, like 183 in xlvi. 4. Instead of 
xiva, Hitzig pleasantly enough reads Ni¥2 = ixwa from ANY ; 
but wiv’ is also possible so far as language is concerned, either 
as an infinitive = NW, xxviii. 2, Isa. i. 14 (instead of NX’), or 
as an infinitival noun, like 8'Y, loftiness, Job xx. 6, with a like- 
wise rejected Nun. The formation of the clause favours our 
taking it as a verb: when its waves rise, Thou stillest them. 
From the natural sea the poet comes to the sea of the peoples; 
and in the doings of God at the Red Sea a miraculous subju- 
gation of both seas took place at one and the same time. It is 
clear from Ixxiv. 138-17, Isa. li. 9, that Egypt is to be under- 
stood by fahab in this passage as in Ixxxvil. 4. The word 
signifies first of all impetuosity, violence, then a monster, like 
“the wild beast of the reed,” Ixviii. 31, ae. the leviathan or 
the dragon. MN21 is conjugated after the manner of the Lamed 
fe verbs, as in xliv. 20. end is to be understood as describ- 
ing the event or issue (vid. xviii. 43): so that in its fall the 
proudly defiant kingdom is like one fatally smitten. Thereupon 
in vers. 12-15 again follows in the same co-ordination first the 
praise of God drawn from nature, then from history. Jahve’s 
are the heavens and the earth. He is the Creator, and for that 
very reason the absolute owner, of both. The north and the 
right hand, z.e. the south, represent the earth in its entire com- 
pass from one region of the heavens to the other. Tabor on 
this side of the Jordan represents the west (cf. Hos. v. 1), and 
Hermon opposite the east of the Holy Land. Both exult by 
reason of the name of God; by their fresh, cheerful look they 
give the impression of joy at the glorious revelation of the 
divine creative might manifest in themselves. In ver. 14 the 
praise again enters upon the province of history. “ An arm 
with (OY) heroic strength,” says the poet, inasmuch as he dis- 
tinguishes between the attribute inherent in God and the 
medium, of its manifestation in history. His throne has as its 
ind, ze. its immovable foundation (Prov. xvi. 12, xxv. 5), 
righteousness of action and right, by which all action is regu- 
lated, and which is unceasingly realized by means of the action. 
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And mercy and truth wait upon Him. ‘23 23? is not: to go 
before any one (1222 737, Ixxxy. 14), but anticipatingly to 
present one’s self to any one, Ixxxvili. 14, xcv. 2, Nice vib: 
Mercy and truth, these two genii of sacred history (xli. 3), 
stand before His face like waiting servants watching upon 
His nod. 

Vers. 16-19. The poet has now described what kind of 
God He is upon whose promise the royal house in Israel 
depends. Blessed, then, is the people that walks in the light 
of His countenance. 927 of a self-assured, stately walk. The 
words TY37M ‘YS are the statement of the ground of the blessing 
interwoven into the blessing itself: such a people has abun- 
dant cause and matter for exultation (cf. Ixxxiv. 5). "8A is 
the festive sound of joy of the mouth (Num. xxni. 21), and 
of trumpets or sackbuts (xxvii. 6). This confirmation of the 
blessing is expanded in vers. 17-19. Jahve’s OW, i.e. reve- 
lation or manifestation, becomes to them a ground and object 
of unceasing joy; by His PTS, ze. the rigour with which He 
binds Himself to the relationship He has entered upon with 
{lis people and maintains it, they are exalted above abjectness 
und insecurity. He is io3y nNoNaA, the ornament of their 
strength, i.e. their strength which really becomes an ornament 
tothem. In ver. 184 the poet declares Israel to be this happy 
people. Dinsker’s conjecture, 02? (following the Tarsum), 
destroys the transition to ver. 19, which is formed by ver. 180. 
The plural reading of Kimchi and of older editions (e.g. Bom- 
berg’s), 32°27P, is incompatible with the figure ; but it is imma- 
terial whether we read OA with the Chethid (Targum, Jerome), 
or with the Kert (LXX., Syriac) D41n.* 9339 and 9259 in 
ver. 19 are parallel designations of the human king of Israel ; 
i) as in xlvii. 10, but not in lxxxiv. 10. For we are not com- 
pelled, with a total disregard of the limits to the possibilities 


of style (Ew. § 310, a), to render ver. 195: and the Holy One 


* Zur Geschichte des Karaismus, pp. NBSP and ADP, according to which, 
reversely, in Josh. v. 1 4.72) is to be read instead of pn ay, and Isa. xxxiii, 


2 soytr instead of oynt, Ps. xii. 8 ssq12wn instead of o>pwn, Mie. vii. 19 
smNDN instead of ANNDN, Job xxxii. 8 yan instead of oan, Prov. 
xxv. 27 3722 instead of naa (the limiting of our honour brings 
honour,—au unlikely interpretation of the 1pm). 
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of Israel, (as to Him, He) is our King (Hitzig), since we do not 
bring down the Psalm beyond the time of the kings. Israel’s 
shield, Israel’s king, the poet says in the holy defiant confi- 
dence of faith, is Jahve’s, belongs to the Holy One of Israel, 
i.e. he stands as His own possession under the protection of 
Jahve, the Holy One, who has taken Israel to Himself for a 
possession ; it is therefore impossible that the Davidic throne 
should become a prey to any worldly power. 

Vers. 20-23. Having thus again come to refer to the king 
of Israel, the poet now still further unfolds the promise given 
to the house of David. The present circumstances are a con- 
tradiction to it. The prayer to Jahve, for which the way is 
thus prepared, is for the removal of this contradiction. A long 
line, extending beyond the measure of the preceding lines, 
introduces the promises given to David. With '8 the respec- 
tive period of the past is distinctly defined. ‘The intimate 
friend of Jahve (7°24) is Nathan (1 Chron. xvii. 15) or David, 
according as we translate 02 “in a vision” or “ by means 
of a vision.” But side by side with the Tron we also find the 
preferable reading y pone, which is followed in the renderings 
of the LXX., Syriac, Vulgate, Targum, Aquila, Symmachus, 
and the Quarta, and is adopted by Rashi, Aben-Hzra, and 
others, and taken up by Heidenheim and Baer. The plural 
refers to Samuel and Nathan, for the statement brings together 
what was revealed to these two prophets concerning David. 
WY is assistance as a gift, and that, as the designation of the 
person succoured by it (Oy mw as in xxi. 6) with 72! shows, 
aid in battle. 173 (from [X= 142 in the Mishna: to ripen, 
to be manly or of marriageable age, distinct from 173 in ver. 4) 
is a young man, adolescens: while yet a young man David was 
raised out of his humble lowly condition (Ixxviii. 71) high above 
the people. When he received the promise (2 Sam. ch. vii.) 
he had been anointed and had attained to the lordship over 
all Israel. Hence the preterites in vers. 20, 21, which are fol- 
lowed by promissory futures from ver. 22 onwards. [iA is 
fut. Niph. to be established, to prove one’s self to be firm, 
unchangeable (Ixxviii. 37), a stronger expression than MAN, 
1 Sam. xviii. 12, 14, 2 Sam. iii. 10. The Hiph. SW, derived 
from NY = Tw, to credit (vid. on Isa. xxiv. 2; Gesenius, 
IIengstenberg), does not give any suitable sense; it therefore 
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signifies here as elsewhiere, “ to impose upon, surprise,” with 3, 
as in lv. 16 with by, Ver. 230 is the echo of 2 Sam. vu. 10. 
Vers. 24-30. What is promised in ver. 26 is world-wide 
dominion, not merely dominion within the compass promised in 
the primeval times (Gen. xv. 18, 2 Chron. ix. 26), in which 
case it ought to have been said 7793) (of the Euphrates). Nor 
does the promise, however, sound so definite and boundless here 
as in Ixxii. 8, but it is indefinite and universal, without any 
need for our asking what rivers are intended by nnn. (2 
2, like M2v in Isa. xi. 14, of a giving and taking possession. 
With NAN (with retreated tone, as in cxix. 63, 125) God tells 
with what He will answer David’s filial love. Him who is the 
latest-born among the sons of Jesse, God makes the first-born 
(333 from 732, to be early, opp. vip>, to be late, vid. Job, ii. 
21), and therefore the most favoured of the “sons of the Most 
High,” Ixxxii. 6. And as, according to Deut. xxvin. 1, Israel 
is to be high (i2Y) above all nations of the earth, so David, 
Israel’s king, in whom Israel’s national glory realizes itself, is 
made as the hich one (jy) with respect to the kings, i.e. above 
the kings, of the earth. In the person of David his seed is 
included; and it is that position of honour which, after having 
been only prelusively realized in David and Sclomon, must go 
on being fulfilled in lus seed exactly as the promise runs. . The 
covenant with David is, according to ver. 29, one that shall 
stand for ever. David is therefore, as ver. 30 affirms, eternal 
in his seed; God will make David’s seed and throne 7Y9, into 
eternal, z.e. into such as will abide for ever, like the days of 
heaven, everlasting. This description of eternal duration is, 
as also in Sir. xlv. 15, Bar. 1.11, taken from Deut. xi. 21; the 
whole of ver. 30 1s a poetic reproduction of 2 Sam. vii. 16. 
Vers. 31-38. Now follows the paraphrase of 2 Sain. vii. 
14, that the faithlessness of David's line in relation to the 
covenant shall not interfere with (annul) the faithfulness of 
God—a thought with which one might very naturally console 
one’s self in the reign of Rehoboam. Because God has placed 
the house of David in a filial relationship to Himself, He will 
chastise the apostate members as a father chastises his son; 
ef. Prov. xxiii. 13 sq. In 1 Chron. xvii. 13 the chronicler 
omits the words of 2 Sam. vii. 14 which there provide against 
perverted action (Niwyit) on the part of the seed of David; our 
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Psalm proves their originality. But even if, as history shows, 
this means of chastisement should be ineffectual in the case of 
individuals, the house of David as such will nevertheless remain 
ever in a state of favour with Him. In ver. 34 VENTND “IDM 
{YD corresponds to 321919 7AD-ND “IDM in 2 Sam. vii. 15 (LXX., 
Targum): the fut. High. of "np is otherwise always "BS; the 
conjecture DX is therefore natural, yet even the LXX. tr ans- 
lators (ov px dtacxeddow) had ax before them. 3 PY as in 
xhiv. 18. The covenant with David is sacred with God: He 
will not profane it (03n, to loose the bonds of sanctity). He 
will fulfil what has gone forth from His lips, i.e. His vow, 
according to Deut. xxii. 24 [23], cf. Num. xxx. 3 [2]. One 
thing hath He sworn to David; not: once = once for all 
(LXX.), for what is introduced by ver. 36 (cf. xxvii. 4) and 
follows in vers. 37, 38, is in reality one thing (as in Ixii, 12, 
two). He hath sworn it per sanctitatem suam. Thus, and 
not in sanctuario meo, ‘WIP2 in this passage and Amos iv. 2 
(cf. on Ix. 8) i is to be rendered, for elsewhere the expression is 
‘2, Gen. xxii. 16, Isa. xlv. 23, or 1523, Amos vi. 8, Jer. li. 14, 

or *OW2, Jer ali: 26, or 13", Isa. Li 8. It is true we do 
not read any set form of oath in 2 Sam. ch. vii., 1 Chron. ch. 
xvil., but just as Isaiah, ch. liv. 9, takes the divine promise in 
Gen. viii. 21 as an oath, so the promise so earnestly and most 
solemnly pledged to David may be accounted by Psalm-poesy 
(here and in cxxxii. 11), which reproduces the historical matter 
of fact, as a promise attested with an oath. With ON in ver. 
3866 God asserts that He will not disappoint David in reference 
to this one thing, viz. the perpetuity of his throne. This shall 
stand for ever as the sun and moon; for these, though they 
may one day undergo a change (cii. 27), shall nevertheless 
never be destroyed. In the presence of 2 Sam. vii. 16 it looks 
as if ver. 385 ought to be rendered: and as the witness in the 
clouds shall it (David’s throne) be faithful (perpetual). By 
the witness in the clouds one would then have to understand 
the rainbow as the celestial memorial and sign of an ever- 
lasting covenant. Thus Luther, Geier, Schmid, and others. 
But neither this rendering, nor the more natural one, “ and as 
the perpetual, faithful witness in the clouds,” is admissible in 
connection with the absence of the 3 of comparison. Accord- 
ingly Hengstenberg, following the example of Jewish exposi- 
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tors, renders: “and the witness in the clouds is perpetual,” viz. 
the moon, so that the continuance of the Davidic line would 
be associated with the moon, just as the continuance of the 
condemned earth is with the rainbow. But in what sense 
would the moon have the name, without example elsewhere, of 
witness? Just as the Book of Job was the key to the con- 
clusion of Ps. Ixxxviii., so it is the key to this ambiguous verse 
of the Psalm before us. It has to be explained according 
to Job xvi. 19, where Job says: “ Behold in heaven is my 
witness, and my surety in the heights.’ Jalive, the {D8 bx 


st j . 


(Deut. vii. 9), seals His sworn promise with the words, “ and 
the witness in the sky (ethereal heights) is faithful” (cf. con- 
cerning this Waw in connection with asseverations, Ew. § 340, 
c). Hengstenberg’s objection, that Jahve cannot be called His 
own witness, is disposed of by the fact that 3) frequently sig- 
uifies the person who testifies anything concerning himself; in 
this sense, in fact, the whole Tora is called ‘7 MY (the testi- 
mony of Jahive). 

Vers. 89-46. Now after the poet has turned his thoughts 
towards the beginnings of the house of David which were so 
rich in promise, in order that he might find comfort under the 
surrowful present, the contrast of the two periods is become all 
the more sensible to him. With AN) in ver. 39 (And Thou— 
the same who hast promised and affirmed this with an oath) 
his Psalm takes a new turn, for which reason it might even 
have been MAY. Mt is used just as absolutely here as in xliv. 
24, Ixxiv. 1, Ixxvii. 8, so that it does not require any object to 
be supplied out of ver. 3895. 82 in ver. 40 the LXX. 
renders caréotpewas; it is better rendered in Lam. ii. 7 azreré- 
vafe; for 18) is synonymous with 2, to shake off, push away, 
cf. Arabic el-mend tr, the thrusters (with the lance). 7122 is a 
vocational name of the king as such. His crown is sacred as 
being the insignia of a God-bestowed office. God has therefore 
made the sacred thing vile by casting it to the ground Oon 
PIN, as in Ixxiv. 17, to cast profaningly to the ground), The 
primary passage to vers. 41, 42 is Ixxx. 13. “ His hedces” 
are all the boundary and protecting fences which the landcor 
the king has; and M3) “ the fortresses” of his land (in both 
instances without 25, because matters have not yet come to such 
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g pass).* In bw the notions of the king and of the land blend 
together. Tay are the hordes of the peoples passing through 
the land. 122% are the neighbouring peoples that are otherwise 
lable to pay “tribute to the house of David, who sought to take 
every possible advantage of that eaeniie of the Davidic 
kingdom. In ver. 44 we are neither to translate “rock of his 
sword” (Hengstenberg), nor “O rock” (Olshausen). “hy does 


not merely signify rupes, but also from another root (1%, jlo, 


originally of the grating or shrill noise produced by pressing 
and squeezing, then more particularly to cut or cut off with 
pressure, with a sharply set knife or the like) a knife or a blade 
(cf. English knife, and German kneifen, to nip): God has 
decreed it that the edge or blade of the sword of the king has 
been turned back by the enemy, that he has not been able to 
maintain his ground in battle ((1N9pN with @ instead of 7, as also 
when the tone is not moved forward, Mic. v. 4). In ver. 45 
the Mem of vinon, after the analogy of Ezek. xvi. 41, xxxiv. 
10, and other passages, is a preposition: cessare fecistt eum a 
splendore suo. A noun WH) = = WB? with Dag. dirimens,t like 
wipo Ex. xv. 17, 130 Nah. iii. 17 (Abulwalid, Aben- ‘Ezra, 
Parchon, inch, and others), in A iteelf improbable 1 in the signi- 
fication required here, is not found either in post-biblical or in 
biblical Hebrew. 0, like 19%, signifies first of all not purity, 
but brilliancy. Still the form 746 does not lie at the basis of 
it in this instance; for the reading found here just happens 
not to be 117), but 172; and the reading adopted by Norzi, 
Heidenheim, and Baer, as also by Nissel and others, so far 
as form is concerned is not distinct from it, viz. WWD (mit- 
tdharo), the character of the Shebd being determined by the 


* In the list of the nations and ities conquered by King Sheshonk 1. 
are found even cities of the tribe of Issachar, e.g. Shen-ma-an, Sunem; vid. 
Brugsch, Rezseberichte, 5. 141-145, and Blau as referred to ahove. 

t The view of Pinsker (Einleitung, 8. 69), that this Dag. is not a sign 
of the doubling of the letter, but a diacritic point (that preceded the 
invention of the system of vowel-points), which indicated that the re- 
spective letter was to be pronounced with a Chateph vowel (e.g. mitéhar), 
is incorrect. The doubling Dag. renders the Shebdé audible, and having 
once become audible it readily receives this or that colouring according 
to the nature of its consonant and of the neighbouring vowel. 
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analogy of the @ following (cf. 712, 2 Kings ui. 1), which 
presupposes the principal form Wb (Béttcher, § 386, cf. supra, 
ii. 81, note). The personal tenor of ver. 46a requires that it 
should be referred to the then reigning Davidic king, but not 
as dying before his time (Olshausen), but as becoming prema- 
turely old by reason of the sorrowful experiences of his reign. 
The larger half of the kingdom has been wrested from him; 
Egypt and the neighbouring nations also threaten the half that 
remains to him; and instead of the kingly robe, shame com- 
pletely covers him. 

Vers. 47-52. After this statement of the present condition 
of things the psalmist begins to pray for the removal of all that 
is thus contradictory to the promise. ‘The plaintive question, 
ver. 47, with the exception of one word, is verbatim the same as 
Ixxix. 5. The wrath to which quousque refers, makes itself to 
be felt, as the intensifying (vid. xiii. 2) nyi> implies, in the 
intensity and duration of everlasting wrath. aon is this tem- 
poral life which glides past secretly and unnoticed (xvii. 14); 
and ‘JN813? is not equivalent to ‘323? (instead of which by way 
of emphasis only "28 ‘32! can be said), but sennD ‘8 stands 
for ‘38 Ten-ny—according to the sense equivalent to ‘28 anny, 
xxxix. 5, cf. 6. The conjecture of Houbigant and modern 
expositors, ‘28 153 (cf. ver. 51), is not needed, since the inverted 
position of the words is just the same as in xxxix. 5. In ver. 
48) it is not pointed sv ney, “wherefore (Job x. 2, xiii. 14) 
hast Thou in vain (cxxvu. 1) created?” (Hengstenberg), but 
NITY, on account of or for what a nothing (ww7nD belong- 
ing together as adjective and substantive, as in xxx. 10, Job 
xxvi. 14) hast Thou created all the children of men? (De Wette, 
Hupfeld, and Hitzig.) Y, of the ground of a matter and 
direct motive, which is better suited to the question in ver. 49 
than the other way of taking it: the life of all men passes on 
into death and Hades; why then might not God, within this 
brief space of time, this handbreadth, manifest Himself to His 
creatures as the merciful and kind, and not as the always angry 
God? ‘The music strikes in here, and how can it do so other- 
wise than in elegiac mesto? If God’s justice tarries and fails 
in this present world, then the Old Testament faith becomes 
sorely tempted and tried, because it is not able to find consola- 
tion in the life beyond. ‘Thus it is with the faith of the poet 
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in the present juncture of affairs, the outward appearance of 
which is in such perplexing contradiction to the loving-kindness 
sworn to David and also hitherto vouchsafed. OOM has not 
the sense in this passage of promises of favour, as in 2 Chron. 
vi. 42, but proofs of favour; O°3¥810 glances back at the long 
period of the reigns of David and of Solomon.* The Asaph 
Psalm Ixxvit. and the Tephilla Isa. ch. Ixili. contain similar 
complaints, just as in connection with ver. 51a one is reminded 
of the Asaph Psalm Ixxix. 2, 10, and in connection with ver. 
52 of Ixxix. 12. The phrase 5p'N2 832 is used in other instances 
of loving nurture, Num. xi. 12, Isa. xl. 11. In this passage it 
must have a sense akin to 773 NBN. It is impossible on 
syntactic grounds to regard D'S DaTeD as still dependent upon 
npn (Ewald) or, as Hupfeld is fond of calling it, as a “refe- 
rential” genitive. Can it be that the 59 is perhaps a mutilation 
of miao9, after Iizek. xxxvi. 15, as Bottcher suggests? We do 
not need this conjecture. For (1) to carry any one in one’s 
bosom, if he is an enemy, may signify: to be obliged to cherish 
him with the vexation proceeding from him (Jer. xv. 15), 
without being able to get rid of him; (2) there is no doubt 
that 0°23 can, after the manner of numerals, be placed before 
the substantive to which it belongs, xxxii. 10, Prov. xxxi. 29, 
1 Chron. xxviii. 5, Neh. ix. 28; cf. the other position, eg., in 
Jer. xvi. 16; (3) consequently DY oay-2 may siomfy the 
“totality of many peoples” just as well as 0°27 O13 23 in Ezek. 
xxxi. 6. The poet complains as a member of the nation, as a 
citizen of the empire, that he is obliged to foster many nations 
in his bosom, inasmuch as the land of Israel was overwhelmed 
by the Egyptians and their allies, the Libyans, Troglodytes, 
and Ethiopians. The W& which follows in ver. 52 cannot now 
be referred back over ver. 516 to NEW (qud calumnid), and yet 
the relative sense, not the confirmatory (because, guoniam), is 
at issue. We therefore refer it to omy, and take 72"8 as an 
apposition, as in cxxxix. 20: who reproach Thee, (as) Thine 


* The Pasek between pyyeIN and ‘94x is not designed merely to 
remove the limited predicate from the Lord, who is indeed the First and 
the Last, but also to secure its pronunciation to the guttural Aleph, which 
might be easily passed over after Mem; cf. Gen. i. 27, xxi. 17, xxx 20, 
xlii. 21, and frequently. 
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enemies, Jahve, who reproach the footsteps ("i22¥ as in Ixxvil. 

20 with Dag. dirimens, which gives it an emotional turn) of 

Thine anointed, i.e. they follow him everywhere, wheresoever 

he may go, and whatsoever he may do. With these significant 

words, 712 niapy, the Third Book of the Psalms dies away. 
Ver. 538. The closing doxology of the Third Book. 


FOURTH BOOK OF THE PSALTER. 
Ps. XC.-CVI. 


PSALM XC, 


TAKING REFUGE IN THE LOVING-KINDNESS OF THE ETERNAL 
ONE UNDER THE WRATHFUL JUDGMENT OF DEATH. 


1 O LORD, Txov hast been a place of refuge for us in all 
generations ! 
2 Before the mountains were brought forth, 
And Thou gavest birth to the earth and the worid, 
And from eon to zon Thou art God! 
3 Thou turnest mortal man to dust, 
And sayest: Return, ye children of meu. 
4 For a thousand years in Thine eyes 
Are as yesterday when it passeth, 
And a watch in the night. 


5 Thou carriest them away as with a flood, they become a sleep, 
In the morning they are as grass springing up again. 
6 In the morning it flourisheth and springeth up again, 
In the evening it is cut down and it drieth up. 
7 For we are consumed by Thine anger, 
And by Thy fierce anger are we scared away. 
8 Thou hast set our iniquities before Thee, 
Our most secret matter in the light of Thy countenance. 


9 For all our days are passed away in Thy wrath; 
We have spent our years as a whisper. 
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10 The days of our years—their sum is seventy years, 
And, if very many, eighty years ; 
And their pride is labour and vanity, 
For it passed swiftly and we fled away. 
11 Who knoweth the power of Thine anger 
And the fear of Thee according to Thy wrath ? 
12 Teach us rightly to number our days, 
That we may gain a wise heart! 


13 Turn, Jahve—how long ? !— 
And have compassion upon ‘Thy servants. 

14 Satisfy us at morning-dawn with Thy mercy, 
Then will we joy and rejoice all our days. 

15 Make us glad according to the days in which Thou hast 

humbled us, 

The years wherein we have seen evil. 

16 Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants, 
And Thy glory upon their children. 

17 And let the graciousness of the Lord our God be upon us, 
And the work of our hands do Thou establish upon us, 
Yea, the work of our hands establish Thou it! 


The Fourth Book of the Psalms, corresponding to the 75D 
937201 of the Pentateuch, begins with a Prayer of Afoses the man 
of God, which comes out of the midst of the dying off of thie 
older generation during the march through the wilderness. 
To the name, which could not be allowed to remain so bald, 
because next to Abraham he is the greatest man known to the 
Old Testament history of redemption, is added the title of 
honour avionn W'S (as in Deut. xxuiii. 1, Josh. xiv. 6), an 
ancient name of the prophets which expresses the close rela- 
tionship of fellowship with God, just as “servant of Jahve” 
expresses the relationship of service, in accordance with thie 
special office and in relation to the history of redemption, into 
which Jahve has taken the man and into which he himself has 
entered. There is scarcely any written memorial of antiquity 
which so brilliantly justifies the testimony of tradition con- 
cerning its origin as does this Psalm, which may have been 
preserved in some one or other of the older works, perhaps the 


“ Book of Jashar” (Josh. x. 13, 2 Sam. i. 18), until the time 
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of the final redaction of the Psalter. Not alone with respect 
to its contents, but also with reference to the form of its 
langnage, it is perfectly suitable to Moses. Even Hitzig can 
bring nothing of importance against tls view, for the objec- 
tion that the author in ver. 1 glances back upon past genera- 
tions, whilst Israel was only born in the time of Moses, is 
removed by the consideration that the existence of Israel 
reaches back into the patriarchal times; and there is as little 
truth in the assertion that the Piel 2Y2Y in ver. 14 instead of 
the Hiphil brings the Psalm down into very late times, as in 
the idea that the Hiph., AIASN in exliu. 12 instead of the Piel 
carries this Ps. exliii, back into very early times. These 
trifling points dwindle down to nothing in comparison with 
the fact that Ps. xc. bears within itself distinct traces of the 
same origin as the song "Nn (Deut. ch. xxxii.), the blessing 
of Moses (Deut. ch. xxxiii.), the discourses in Deuteronomy, 
and in general the directly Mosaic portions of the Pentateuch. 
The Book of the Covenant, together with the Decalogue (Ex. 
ch. xix._xxiv.) and Deuteronomy (with the exception of its 
supplement), are regarded by us, on very good grounds, as the 
largest originally Mosaic constituent parts of the Pentatench. 
The Book of Deuteronomy is 1¥% NF in a pre-eminent sense. 


Vers. 1-4. The poet begins with the confession that the 
Lord has proved Himself to His own, in all periods of human 
history, as that which He was before the world was and will be 
for evermore. God is designedly appealed to by the name 
78, which frequently occurs in the mouth of Moses in the 
pale books of the Pentateuch, and also in the Song at the 
Sea, Ex. xv. 17 and in Deut. iii. 24. He is so named here 
as the Lord ruling over human history with an exaltation ever 
the same. Human history runs on in 771 95, so that one period 
(wepiodos) with the men living cotemporaneous with it goes 
and another comes; the expression is Deuteronomic (Deut. 
xxxil. 7). Such a course of generations lies behind the poet ; 
and in them all the Lord has been }\¥2 to His church, out of 
the heart of which the poet discourses. This expression too 1s 
Denteronomic (Dent. xxxili. 27). pyo signifies a habitation, 
dwelling-place (vid. on xxvi. 8), more especially God’s heavenly 
and earthly dwelling-place, then the dwelling-place which God 
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Himself is to His saints, inasmuch as He takes up to Himself, 
conceals and protects, those who flee to Him froin the wicked 
one and from evil, and turn in to Him (Ixxi. 3, xc. 9). In 
order to express fuisti NY7 was indispensable ; but Just as fuisti 
comes from fuo, dvw, MA (M7) signifies not a closed, shut up 
being, but a being that discloses itself, consequently it is fuiste 
in the sense of te erhibuisti. This historical self-manifestation 
of God is based upon the fact that He is bie i.e. might abso- 
lutely, or the absolutely Mighty One; and He was this, as 
ver. 2 says, even before the beginning of the history of the 
present world, and will be in the distant ages of the future as 
of the past. The foundation of this world’s history is the 
creation. The combination 2am 78 shows that this is intended 
to be taken as the object. o2inm (with Jfetheg beside the é of 
the final syllable, which is deprived of its accent, wid. on xvin. 
20) is the language of address (Rashi): that which 1s created 
is in a certain sense born from God (15), and He brings it 
forth out of Himself; and this is here expressed by bin (as in 
Deut. xxxii. 18, cf. Isa. li. 2), creation being compared to 
travail which takes place amidst pains (Psychology, S. 114; tr. 
p. 187). If, after the example of the L_X-X. and Targum, one 
reads as passive OPinmy (Boéttcher, Olshausen, Hitzig) from the 
Pulal bein, Prov. vill. 24,—and this commends itself, since the 
pre-existence of God can be better dated back beyond facts 
than beyond the acts of God Himself,—then the conception 
remains essentially the same, since the Eternal and Absolute 
One is still to be thought of as Dein, The fact that the 
mountains are mentioned first of all, harmonizes with Dent. 
xxx. 15. The modus consecutivus is intended to say: before 
the mountains were brought forth and Thou wast in labour 
therewith . .. The forming of the mountains consequently 
coincides with the creation of the earth, which is here as a body 
or mass called 78, and as a continent with the relief of moun- 
tains and lowlands is called ban (cf. 7S ban, Prov. viii. 3], 
Job xxxvii. 12). To the double clause with DID seg. pret. (cf. 
on the other hand seg. fut. Deut. xxxi. 21) is appended peiyns 
as a second definition of time: before the creation of the world, 
and from eternity to eternity. The Lord was God before the 
world was—that is the first assertion of ver. 2; His divine 
existence reaches ont of the unlimited past into the unlimited 
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future—this is the second. x is not vocative, which it some- 
times, though rarely, is in the Psalms; it is a predicate, as eg. 
in Dent. iii. 24. 

This is also to be seen from vers. 3, 4, when ver. 3 now 
more definitely affirms the omnipotence of God, and ver. 4 the 
supra-temporality of God or the omnipresence of God in time. 
The LXX. misses the meaning when it brings over 5x from 
ver. 2, and reads Ivin-dx, The shorter future form Ym for 
Ivn stands poetically instead of the longer, as e.g. in xi. 6, 
xxv. 9; cf. the same thing in the inf. constr. in Deut. xxvi. 12, 
and both instances together in Deut. xxxii. 8. The poet 
intentionally calls the generation that is dying away WiDx, 
which denotes man from the side of his frailty or perenable: 
ness; and the new generation DIN%33, with which is combined 
the idea of entrance upon life. ‘It is ‘lew that NDITY Dwi is 
intended to be understood according to Gen. iii. 19; but it is 
a question whether 83% is conceived of as an adjective (with 
mutable @), as in xxxiv. 19, Isa. lv. 15: Thou puttest men 
back into the condition of crushed ones (cf. on the construc- 
tion Num. xxiv. 24), or whether as a neutral feminine from 
71 (=72%): Thou changest them into that which is crushed 
= dust, or whether as an abstract substantive like 12%, or 
according to another reading (cf. cxxvil. 2) 824, in Deut. xxiii. 
2: tocrushing. ‘This last is the simplest way of taking it, but 
it comes to one and the same thing with the second, since 827 
signifies crushing in the neuter sense. <A fut. consec. follows. 
The fact that God causes one generation to die off has as its 
consequence that He calls another into being (cf. the Arabic 
epithet of God e/-muid = >win, the Resuscitator). Hofmann 
and Hitzig take 1¥’M as imperfect on account of the following 
woxm): Thou didst decree mortality for men; but the fut. 
consec. frequently only expresses the sequence of the thoughts 
or the connection of the matter, e.g. after a future that refers 
to that which is constantly taking place, Job xiv. 10. God 
causes men to die withont letting them die out; for—so it 
continues in ver. 4—a thousand years is to Him a very short 
period, not to be at all taken into account. What now is the 
connection between that which confirms and that which ts cou- 
firmed here? It is not so much ver. 3 that is confirmed as 
ver. 2, to which the former serves for explanation, viz. thus, 
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that God as the Almichty (°8), in the midst of this change of 
generations, which is His work, remains Himself eternally the 
same. This ever the same, absolute existence has its ground 
herein, that time, although God fills it up with His working, 
is no limitation to Him. A thousand years, which would make 
any man who might live through them weary of life, are to 
Him like a vanishing point. The proposition, as 2 Pet. in. 8 
shows, is also true when reversed: “One day is with the Lord 
as a thousand years.” He is however exalted above all time, 
inasmuch as the longest period appears to Him very short, and 
in the shortest period the greatest work can be executed by 
Him. The standpoint of the first comparison, “as yesterday,” 
is taken towards the end of the thousand of years. A whole 
millennium appears to God, when He glances over it, Just as 
the yesterday does to us when (°3) it is passing by (133°), and 
we, standing on the border of the opening day, look back upon 
the day that is gone. The second comparison is an advance 
upon the first, and an advance also in form, from the fact that 
the Caph similitudinis is wanting: a thousand years are to God 
a watch in the night. THOUS is a night-watchb, of which the 
Israelites reckoned three, viz. the first, the middle, and the 
morning watch (vid. Winer’s Realworterbuch s. v. Nachtwache). 
It is certainly not without design that the poet says ners MDW 
instead of mp*9n mipws. The night-time is the time for sleep ; 
a watch in the mght is one that is slept away, or at any rate 
passed in a sort of half-sleep. A day that is past, as we stand 
on the end of it, still produces upon us the impression of a 
course of time by reason of the events which we can recall; 
but a night passed in sleep, and now even a fragment of the 
night, is devoid of al] trace to us, and is therefore as it were 
timeless. Thus is it to God with a thousand years: they do 
not last long to Him; they do not affect Him; at the close of 
them, as at the beginning, He is the Absolute One (8). Time 
is as nothing to Him, the Eternal One. The changes of time 
are to Him no barrier restraining the realization of His connsel 
—a truth which has a terrible and a consolatory side. The 
poet dwells upon the fear which it produces. 

Vers. 5-8. Vers. 5, 6 tell us how great is the distance 
between men and this eternal selfsameness of God. The 
snffix of DAD, referred to the thousand years, produces a 
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synallage (since m3¥ is feminine), which is to be avoided when- 
ever it is possible to do so; the reference to O1N~)2, as being 
the principal object pointed to in what has gone before, is the 
more natural, to say the very least. In connection with both 
ways of applying it, 001 does not signify: to cause to rattle 
down like sudden heavy showers of rain; for the figure that 
God makes years, or that He makes men (Hitzig: the germs 
of their coming into being), to rain down from above, is fanci- 
ful and strange. Ov may also mean to sweep or wash away 
as with heavy rains, abripere instar nimbi, as the old expositors 
take it. So too Luther at one time: Du reyssest sie dahyn 
(Thou carriest them away), for which he substituted later: 
Dau lessest sie dahin faren wie einen Strom (Thou causest them 
to pass away as a river); but OD always signifies rain pouring 
down from above. As a sudden and heavy shower of rain, 
becoming a flood, washes everything away, so God’s omnipo- 
tence sweeps men away. There is now no transition to another 
alien figure when the poet continues: Wi IY, What is meant 
is the sleep of death, Ixxvi. 6, Dey nw, Jer. li. 39, 57, cf. 2 
xiii, 4. He whom a flood carries away is actually brought 
into a state of unconsciousness, he goes entirely to sleep, 2.e. 
he dies. 

From this point the poet certainly does pass on to another 
ficure. The one generation is carried away as by a flood in 
the night season, and in the morning another grows up. Men 
are the subject of Om, as of 1. The collective singular 
alternates with the plural, just as in ver. 3 the collective wus 
alternates with owx722. The two members of ver. 5 stand in 
contrast. The poet describes the succession of the genera- 
tions. One generation perishes as it were in a flood, and 
another grows up, and this also passes on to the same fate. 
The meaning in both verses of the nbn, which has been for the 
most part, after the LX X., Vulgate, and Luther, erroneously 
taken to be preterire = interire, is determined in accordance 
with this idea. The general signification of this verb, which 


corresponds to the Arabic Wis, is “ to follow or move after, 


to go into the place of another, and in general, of passing 
over from one place or state into another.” Accordingly the 
Htphil signifies to put into a new condition, ci. 27, to set a 
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new thing on the place of an old one, Isa. ix. 9 [10], to gain 
new strength, to take fresh courage, Isa. xl. 31, xl. 1; and of 
plants: to send forth new shoots, Job xiv. 7; consequently the 
Kal, which frequently furnishes the perfect for the future 
Hiphil (Ew. § 127, 8, and Hitzig on this passage), of plants 
signifies: to gain new shoots, not: to sprout (Targum, Syriac), 


u 
but to sprout again or afresh, regerminare ; ef. Us, an after- 
é¢ 


growth, new wood. Perishing humanity renews its youth in 
ever new generations. Ver. 6a again takes up this thought: 
in the morning it grows up and shoots afresh, viz. the grass to 
which men are likened (a figure appropriated by Isa. ch. x1.), 
in the evening it is cut down and it dries up. Others trans- 
late 5912 to wither (root 5», properly to be long and lax, to 


DB) 

to look forth into the distance); but (1) this Pilel of Sn or 
Poél of or is not favourable to this intransitive way of taking 
it; (2) the reflexive in lvii. 8 proves that Dein signifies to cut 
off in the front or above, after which perhaps even xxxvii. 2, 
Job xiv. 2, xvi. 16, by comparison with Job xxiv. 24, are to 
be explained. In the last passage it runs: as the top of the stalk 
they are cut off (fut. Niph. of 229). Such a cut or plucked 
ear of corn is called in Deut. xxiii. 26 nd, a Deuteronomic 
hapaxlegomenon which favonrs our way of taking the pata 
(with a most general subject = 220"), Thus, too, t'2% is better 
attached to what precedes: the cut grass becomes parched hay. 
Just such an alternation of morning springing forth and evening 
drying up is the alternation of the generations of men. 

The poet substantiates this in vers. 7 sq. from the expe- 
rience of those amongst whom he comprehended himself in the 
92 of ver. 1. Hengstenberg takes ver. 7 to be a statement of 
the cause of the transitoriness set forth: its cause is the wratli 
of God; but the poet does not begin yaa ‘3 but wSa °5. The 
chief emphasis therefore hes upon the perishing, and ‘5 is not 
argumentative but explicative. If the subject of 352 were 
men in general (Olshausen), then it would be elucidatine idem 
per idem. But, according to ver. 1, those who speak iene are 
those whose refuge the Eternal One is. The poet therefore 
speaks in the name of the church, and confirms the lot of pen 


allow to hang down long, cf. 20K, DON with clei, to hope, ive. 
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from that which his people have experienced even down to the 
present time. Israel is able out of its own experience to cor- 
roborate what all men pass through; it has to pass through 
the very same experience as a special decree of God’s wrath: 
on account of its sins. Therefore in vers. 7, 8 we stand alto- 
gether upon historical ground. The testimony of the inscrip- 
tion is here verified in the contents of the Psalm. The older 
generation that came out of Egypt fell a prey to the sentence of 
punishment, that they should gradually die off during the forty 
years’ journey through the desert; and even Moses and Aaron, 
Joshua and Caleb only excepted, were included in this punish- 
ment on special grounds, Num. xiv. 26 sqq., Deut. i. 34-39. 
This it is over which Moses here laments. God’s wrath is here 
called AX and 121; just as the Book of Deuteronomy (in dis- 
tinction from the other books of the Pentateuch) is fond of 
combining these two synonyms (Deut. ix. 19, xxix. 22, 27, cf. 
Gen. xxvii. 44 sq.). The breaking forth of the infinitely great 
opposition of the holy nature of God against sin has swept 
away the church in the person of its members, even down to 
the present moment ; oma as In civ. 29, cf. nena, Lev. xxvi. 
16. It is the consequence of their sins. )\¥ signifies sin as the 
perversion of the right standing and conduct ; Diy, that which 
is veiled in distinction from manifest sins, is the sum-total of 
hidden moral, and that sinful, conduct. There is no necessity to 
regard apy as a defective plural ; DD ey signifies youth (from 
a radically distinct word, 02Y); secret sins would therefore 
be called nioey according to xix. 13. God sets transgressions 
before Him when, because the measure is full and forgiveness 
is inadmissible, He makes them an object of punishment. AY 
(Keri, as in viii. 7: THY, cf. vi. 4 AN), Ixxiv. 6 AY) has the 
accent upon the ultima before an initial guttural. The parallel 
to T7232 is 33 nine. ix is light, and “iN is either a body of 
light, as the sun and moon, or, as in this passage, the circle of 
light which the light forms. The countenance of God (‘nm *25) 
is God’s nature in its inclination towards the world, and 718» 
‘a5 is the doxa of His nature that is turned towards the 
world, which penetrates everything that is conformed to God 
as a gracious light (Num. vi. 25), and makes manifest to the 
bottom everything that is opposed to God and consumes it as 
a wrathful fire. 
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Vers. 9-12. After the transitoriness of men has now been 
confirmed in vers. 6 sq. out of the special experience of Israel, 
the fact that this particular experience has its ground in a 
divine decree of wrath is more definitely confirmed from the 
facts of this experience, which, as vers. 11 sq. complain, un- 
fortunately have done so little to urge them on to the fear of 
God, which is the condition and the beginning of wisdom. 
In ver. 9 we distinctly hear the Israel of the desert speaking. 
That was a generation that fell a prey to the wrath of God 
aimay Wa, Jer. vii. 29). iTI2Y is wrath that passes over, breaks 
through the bounds of subjectivity. All their days (cf. ciii. 
15) are passed away (123, to turn one’s self, to turn, e.g. Deut. 
i, 24) in such wrath, ze. thoroughly pervaded by it. They 
have spent their years like a sound (7377103), which has hardly 
gone forth before it has passed away, leaving no trace behind 
it; the noun signifies a gentle dull sound, whether a murmur 
(Job xxxvil. 2) or a groan (Ezek. ii.10). With 072 in ver. 10 
the sum is stated: there are compreliended therein seventy 
years ; they include, run up toso many. Hitzig renders: the 
days wherein (073) our years consist are seventy years; but 
wn side by side with» must be regarded as its more minute 
genitival definition, and the accentuation cannot be objected 
to. Beside the plural 09% the poetic plural ni3¥ appears 
here, and it also occurs in Deut. xxxil. 7 (and nowhere else in 
the Pentateuch). That of which the sum is to be stated stands 
first of all as a casus absol. LLuther’s rendering: Stebenzig 
Jar, wens hoch kompt so sinds achtzig (seventy years, or at the 
furthest eighty years), as Symmachus also meant by his ép 
wapadof@ (in Chrysostom), is confirmed by the Talmudic ya 
minai?, “to attain to extreme old age” (B. Moed katan 28a), 
and rightly approved of by Hitzig and Olshausen. 12) sig- 
nifies in xxi. 16 full strength, here full measure. Seventy, or 
at most eighty years, were the average sum of the extreme 
term of life to which the generation dying out in the wilder- 
ness attained. 03071 the LX X. renders 7d adeZov avTav, but 
D2i7) is not equivalent to 027, The verb 37 signifies to behave 
violently, e.g. of importunate entreaty, Prov. vi. 3, of insolent 
treatment, Isa, i, 5, whence 377 (here 275), violence, impetu- 
osity, and more especially a boastful vaunting appearance or 
coming forward, Job ix. 13, Isa. xxx. 7. The poet means to 
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say that everything of which our life is proud (riches, outward 
appearance, luxury, beauty, etc.), when regarded in the right 
light, is after all only DY, inasmuch as it causes us tronble 
and toil, and {\&, because without any true intrinsic merit and 
worth. To this second predicate is appended the confirmatory 
clause. UN is infin. adverb. from wan, NH, Deut. xxxii. 35: 
speedily, swiftly (Symmachus, the Quinta, and Jerome). The 
verb 113 signifies ¢ransire in all the Semitic dialects; and fol- 
lowing this signification, which is applied transitively in Num. 
xi. 31, the Jewish expositors and Schultens correctly render : 
nam transit velocissime. Following upon the perfect 13, the 
modus consecutivus M5Y3} maintains its retrospective significa- 
tion. The strengthening of this mood by means of the inten- 
tional ah is more usual with the 1st pers. sing., e.g. Gen. xxxii. 
6, than with the 1s¢ pers. plur., as here and in Gen. xhi. 11; 
Ew. § 232, 9. The poet glances back from the end of life to 
the course of life. And life, with all of which it had been 
proud, appears as an empty burden; for it passed swiftly by 
and we fled away, we were borne away with rapid flight upou 
the wings of the past. 

Such experience as this ought to urge one on to the fear of 
God; but how rarely does this happen! and yet the fear of 
God is the condition (stipulation) and the beginning of wisdom. 
The verb Y7? in ver. 1la, just as it in general denotes not 
merely notional bnt practically living and efficient knowledge, 
is here used of a knowledge which makes that which is known 
conduce to salvation. The meaning of JON} is determined 
in accordance with this. The suffix is here either gen. subj. : 
according to Thy fearfulness OS” as in Ezek.i. 18), or gen. 
obj. : according to the fear that is due to Thee, which in itself 
is at once (cf. v. 8, Ex. xx. 20, Deut. ii. 25) more natural, and 
here designates the Rnoledee which is so rarely found: as 
that which is determined by the fear of God, as a truly reli- 
gious knowledge. Such knowledge Moses supplicates for him- 
self and for Israel: to number our days teach us rightly to 
understand. 1 Sam. xxiii. 17, where {2 YT signifies “ he does 
not know it to be otherwise, he is well aware of it,” shows how 
j2 is meant. Hitzig, contrary to the accentuation, draws it to 
wo mind; but “to number our days” is in itself equivalent 
to “ hourly to contemplate the fleeting character and brevity 
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of our lifetime ;” and y1i7 ]3 prays for a true qualification for 
this, and one that accords with experience. The future that 
follows is well adapted to the call, as frequently aim and result. 
But 8°29 is not to be taken, with Ewald and Hitzig, in the 
sisnification of bringing as an offering, a meaning this verb 
cannot have of itself ‘alone (why should it not “have been 
2p2\?). Béttcher also erroneously renders it after the analogy 
of Prov. ii. 10: “that we may bring wisdom into the heart,” 
which ought to be 373, Na, deriving its meaning from es 
culture, sionifies to carry off, obtain, gain, prop. to bring in,” 
viz. into the barn, 2 Sam. ix. 10, Hagg. i. 6; the produce of 
the field, and in a general way gain or profit, is hence called 
man, A wise heart is the fruit which one reaps or garners in 
from such numbering of the days, the gain which one carries 
off from so constantly reminding one’s self of the end. 33> 
M020 Is a poetically intensified expression for 030 33, just as 
NEW 3? in Prov. xiv. 30 signifies a calm easy heart. 

Vers. 13-17. The prayer for a salutary knowledge, or dis- 
cernment, of the appointment of divine wrath is now followed 
by the prayer for the return of favour, and the wish that God 
would carry out His work of salvation and bless Israel’s nnder- 
takings to that end. We here recognise the well-known 
language of prayer of Moses in Ex. xxxii. 12, according to 
which HW is not intended as a prayer for God’s return to 
Israel], bnt for the turning away of His anger; and the sigh 
‘na TY that is blended with it asks how long this being angry, 
which threatens to blot Israel out, is still to last. On37) is 
explained according to this same parallel passage: May God 
fee] remorse or sorrow (which in this case coincide) concerning 
His servants, z.e. concerning the affliction appointed to them. 
The naming of the church by 113¥ (as in Dent. ix. 27, cf. Ex. 
xxxil, 13 of the patriarchs) reminds one of Deut. xxxii. 36: 
concerning Eis servants He shall feel compassion (Hithpa. 
instead of the Niphal). The prayer for the turning of wrath 
is followed in ver. 14 by the prayer for the turning towards 
them of favour. In 5?32 there lies the thought that it has 
been night hitherto in Israel. “ Morning” is therefore the 
beginning of a new season of favour. In way (to which 
JON is a second accusative of the object) is implied the thought 
that Israel whilst under wrath has been hungering after fone. 
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cf. the adjective ¥2¥ in the same tropical signification in Deut. 
xxxill. 23. The supplicatory imperatives are followed by two 
moods expressive of intention: then will we, or: in order that 
we may rejoice and be glad} for futures like these set forth the 
intention of attaining something as a result or aim of what has 
been expressed just “before : Ew. § 325, a. sa 1OY-232 is not 
soverned by the verbs of rejoicing (cxvili. 24), in which ease 
it would have been wna, but is an adverbial definition of time 
(cxlv. 2, Jer. xxxv. 8): within the term of life allotted to us. 
We see from ver. 15 that the season of affliction has already 
lasted for a long time. The duration of the forty years of 
wrath, which in the midst of their course seemed to them as an 
eternity, is made the measure of the reviving again that is 
earnestly sought. The plural nid’ instead of "2° is common only 
to our Psalm and Deut. xxxii. 7; it is not known elsewhere to 
Biblical Hebrew. And the poetical ni3¥ instead of *2¥, which 
also occurs elsewhere, appears for the first time in Dent. xxxii. 7. 
The meaning of %30°3Y, in which nin is specialized after the 
manner of a genitive, is explained from Deut. vill. 2 sqq., 
according to which the forty years’ wandering in the wilder- 
ness was designed to humble (hi3!) and to prove Israel through 
suffering. At the close of these forty years Israel stands on 
the threshold of the Promised Land. To Israel all final hopes 
were closely united with the taking possession of this land. 
We learn from Gen. ch. xlix. that it is the horizon of Jacob’s 
prophetic benediction. This Psalm too, in vers. 16, 17, termi- 
nates in the prayer for the attainment of this goal. The 
psalmist has begun in ver. 1 his adoration with the majestic 
divine name ‘218; in ver. 13 he began his prayer with the 
sracions divine name Mie and now, where he mentions God 


faith, aN TN. ON used once alternates with the thrice 
repeated by: salvation is not Israel’s own work, but the work 
of Jahve; it therefore comes from above, it comes and meets 
Israel, It is worthy of remark that the noun YB occurs only 
in Deuteronomy in the whole Tora, and that here also of the 
gracious rule of Jahve, ch. xxxii. 4, cf. xxxiii.11, The church 
calls the work of the Lord 3"? Ny in so far as He executes 
it through them. This expression oD ny as a designation 


of human undertakings runs through the whole of the Book of 
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Deuteronomy: ch. ii. 7, iv. 28, xi. 7, xiv. 29, xvi. 15, xxiv. 19, 
xxvil. 15, xxviii. 12, xxx. 9. In the work of the Lord the 
bright side of His glory unveils itself, hence it is called 117; 
this too is a word not alien at least to the language of Deute- 
ronomy, ch. xxxiii. 17. Therein is made manifest ‘7 DYy3, His 
graciousness and condescension—an expression which David 
has borrowed from Moses in Ps. xxvii. 4. 8) and ‘7? are 
optatives. 2313 is an urgent request, imperat. obsecrantis as 
the old expositors say. With Waw the same thought is ex- 
pressed over again (cf. Isa. lv. 1, 1393, yea come)—a simple, 
childlike anadiplosis which diy reminds us of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, which revolves in thoughts that are ever the same, 
and by that very means speaks deeply to the heart. Thus the 
Deuteronomic impression of this Psalm accompanies us from 
beginning to end, from fivd to Do? AYYD. Nor will it now be 
merely accidental that the fondness for comparisons, which is 
a peculiarity of the Book of Deuteronomy (ch. 1. 31, 44, viii. 
d, xxvill. 29, 49, cf. xxvill. 13, 44, xxix. 17, 18), is found again 
in this Paalun. 


PSALM XCI. 


TALISMANIC SONG IN TIME OF WAR AND PESTILENCE. 


First Voice: 


1 HE who sitteth in the protection of the Most Hish, 
Who abideth in the shadow of the Almighty— 


Second Voice: 


2 I say to Jahve: My refuge and my fortress, 
My God in whom I trust. 


First Voice: 


3 For He shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, 
from the destroying pestilence. 
4 With His feathers shall He defend thee, 
And under His wings art thou hidden ; 
A shield and buckler is His truth. 
5 Thou shalt not be afraid for any nightly terrer, 
For the arrow that flieth by day, 
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6 For the pestilence that walketh in the darkness, 
For the sickness that wasteth at noon-day. 
@ A thousand may fall at thy side and ten thousand at thy 
right hand, 
It shall not come nigh thee— 
8 Nay, with thine own eyes shalt thou look on 
And see the recompense of the wicked. 


Second Voice: 
For Thou, O Jalive, art my refuge! 


© 


First Voice : 


The Most High hast thou made thy habitation. 
10 The range of misfortune toucheth thee not, 
And the plague doth not come nigh thy tent. 
11 For His angels hath He given charge over thee, 
To keep thiee in all thy ways. 
12 On their liands shall they bear thee up, 
That thou dost not dash thy foot against a stone. 
13 Over lions and adders shalt thou walk, 
Thou shalt trample lions and dragons under thy feet. 


Third (divine) Voice: 

14 For he loveth Me, therefore will I deliver him, 

I will set him on high, for he knoweth My Name. 
15 If he shall call upon Me, I will answer him, 

I will be with him in trouble; 

I will rescue him and bring him to honour. 
16 With length of life will I satisfy him, 

And cause him to delight himself in My salvation. 


The primeval song is followed by an anonymous song 
(inscribed by the L-X-X. without any warrant rH david), the 
time of whose composition cannot be determined; and it is 
only placed in this order because the last verse accords witli 
the last verse but one of Ps. xc. There the revelation of 
Jahve’s work is prayed for, and here Jahve promises: J will 
grant him to see My salvation; the “work of Jahve” is His 
realized “salvation.” The two Psalms also have other points 
of contact, ¢.g. in the }2 referred to God (vid. Symbole, p. 60). 
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In this Psalm, the Invocavit Psalm of the church, which 
praises the protecting and rescuing grace which he who believ- 
ingly takes refuge in God experiences in al] times of danger 
and distress,* the relation of ver. 2 to ver. 1 meets us at tlie 
very beginning as a perplexing riddle. If we take ver. 1 asa 
clause complete in itself, then it is tautological. If we take V8 
in ver. 2 as a participle (Jerome, dicens) instead of 108, ending 
with Pathach because a construct form (cf. xciv. 9, cxxxvi. 6), 
then the participial subject would have a participial predicate: 
‘“‘ He who sitteth is saying,” which is inelegant and also impro- 
bable, since 798 in other instances is always the lsé pers. fut. 
If we take 1D8 as 1st pers. fut. and ver. 1 as an apposition of the 
subject expressed in advance: as such an one who sitteth ... 
I say, then we stumble against (319; this transition of the 
participle to the finite verb, especially without the copula (°¥2)), 
is confusing. If, however, we go on and read further into the 
Psalm, we find that the same difficulty as to the change of 
person recurs several times later on, just as in the opening. 
Olshausen, Hupfeld, and Hitzig get rid of this difficulty by all 
sorts of conjectures. But a reason for this abrupt change of 
the person is that dramatic arrangement recognised even in tlie 
Targum, although awkwardly indicated, which, however, was 
tirst of all clearly discerned by J. D. Michaelis and Maurer. 
There are, to wit, two voices that speak (as in Ps. cxxi.), and at 
last the voice of Jahve comes in as a third. His closing utter- 
ance, rich in promise, forms, perhaps not unaccidentally, a 
seven-line strophe. Whether the Psalm came also to be executed 
in liturgical use thus with several voices, perhaps by three 
choirs, we cannot tell; but the poet certainly laid it out dra- 
matically, as the translation represents it. In spite of the many 
echoes of earlier models, it is one of the freshest and most 
beautiful Psalms, resembling the second part of Isaiah in its 
light-winged, richly coloured, and transparent diction. 


* Hence in J. Shabbath 8, col. 2, and Midrash Shocher tob on xci. 1 and 
elsewhere, it is called, together with Ps. iii., (O°y15) py vw, a song of 
occurrences, t.e. a protective (or talismanic) song in times of dangers that 
may befall one, just as Sebald Heyden’s Psalm-song, ‘‘ He who is in the 
protection of the Most High and resigns himself to God,” is inscribed 
‘‘ Preservative against the pestilence.” 
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Vers. 1,2. As the concealing One, God is called }*2¥, the 
inaccessibly high One; and as the shadowing One “, the 
invincibly almighty One. Faith, however, calls Him by His 
covenant name (Hezlsname) mm and, with the suffix of appro- 
priation, ON (my God). In connection with ver. 1 we are 
reminded of the expressions of the Book of Job, ch. xxxix. 28, 
concerning the eagle’s building its nest in its eyrie. Accord- 
ing to the accentuation, ver. 2a ought to be rendered with: 
Geier, “ Dicit: in Domino meo (or Domini) latibulum, etc.” 
But the combination ’n9 O28 is more natural, since the lan- 
guage of address follows in both halves of the verse. 

— Vers. 3-9a. Wp’, as in Prov. vi. 5, Jer. v. 26, is the 
dullest toned form for YP or UPi, cxxiv. 7. What is meant 
is death, or “he who has the power of death,” Heb. ii. 14, cf. 
2 Tim. ii. 26. “The snare of the fowler” is a fieure for the 
peril of one’s life, Eccles. ix. 12. In connection with ver. 4 we 
have to call to mind Dent. xxxii. 11: God protects His own as 
an eagle with its large strong wing. 38 1s nom. unitatis, a 
pinion, to 738, Isa. xl. 31; and the Aiph. 104, from 420, with 
the dative of the object, like the Aad in cxl. 8, signifies to afford 
covering, protection. The Graf Aey. 7D, according to its 
stem-word, is that which encompasses anything round about, 
and here beside 73¥, a weapon of defence surrounding the body 


on all sides; therefore not corresponding to the Syriac (2, 3000, 


a stronghold (3b, ni301), but to Festeh a shield. The Targum 
translates 73¥ with NOMA, @upeds, and MND with NONY, which 
points to the round parma. ‘M8 is the truth of the divine 
promises. This is an impregnable defence (a) in war-times, 
ver. 5, against nightly surprises, and in the battle by day; (0) 
in times of pestilence, ver. 6, when the destroying angel, who 
passes through and destroys the people (Ex. xi. 4), can do no 
harm to him who has taken refuge in God, either in the mid- 
night or the noontide hours. The future pO is a more rhyth- 
mical and, in the signification to rage (as of disease) and to 
vanish away, a more usual form instead of 32. The LXX., 
Aquila, and Symmachus erroneously associate the demon name 
“w with 7, It is a metaplastic (as if formed from Tw) future 
for 1%, cf. Prov. xxix. 6, }, and Isa. xl. 4, PY, frangetur. 
Ver. 7a a hypothetical protasis: si cadant; the preterite would 
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sionify ceciderint, Ew. § 357, 6. With P2 that which will 
solely and exclusively take place is introduced. Burk correctly 
renders: nullam cum peste rem habebis, nisi ut videas. Only 
a spectator shalt thon be, and that with thine own eyes, being 
thyself inaccessible and left to survive, conscious that thon 
thyself art a living one in contrast with those who are dying. 
And thon shalt behold, like Israel on the night of the Pass- 
over, the just retribution to which the evil-doers fall a prey. 
n'2>z', recompense, retribution, is a hapaxlegomenon, cf. DDdy, 
Isa. xxxiv. 8. Ascribing the glory to God, the second voice 
confirins or ratifies these promises. 

Vers. 9-16. The first voice continues this ratification, 
and goes on weaving these promises still further: thon hast 
made the Most High thy dwelling-place (iy2); there shall ot 
touch thee... The promises rise ever higher and higher, 
and sound more glorious. The Pual 738, prop. to be turned 
towards, is equivalent to “to befall one,” as in Prov. xii. 21° 
Aquila well renders: od petay@joetat mposaé Kakia. IP NI 
reminds one of Isa. liv. 14, where ON follows; here it is 3, as 
in Judg. xix. 18. The angel guardianship which is appor- 
tioned to him who trusts in God appears in vers. 11, 12 as a 
universal fact, not as a solitary fact and occurring only in 
extraordinary instances. Hac est vera miraculorum ratio, 
observes Brentius on this passage, guod semel aut tterum mani- 
feste revelent ea que Deus semper abscondite operatur. In 
aN the suffix has been combined with the full form of the 
future. The LXX. correctly renders ver. 120: pujrote tpoc- 
Kowns mpos AiGov Tov moda cov, for 43) everywhere else, and 
therefore surely here too and in Prov. iii. 23, has a transitive 
signification, not an intransitive (Aquila, Jerome, Symma- 
chus), cf. Jer. xiii. 16. Ver. 13 tells what he who trusts in 
God has power to do by virtue of this divine succour through 
the medium of angels. The promise calls to mind Mark xvi. 
18, odes apovort, they shall take up serpents, but still more 
Luke x. 19: Behold, I give you power to tread éwdvw ddewv 
Kat oKOpTioV Kal emt Tacav Thy Sivapww ToD éyOpod. They are 
all kinds of destructive powers belonging to nature, and par- 
ticularly to the spirit-world, that are meant. They are called 
lions and fierce lions from the side of their open power, which 
threatens destruction, and adders and dragons from the side 
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of their venomous secret malice. In ver. 13a it is promised 
th t the man who trusts in God shall walk on over these 
monsters, these malignant foes, proud in God and unharmed ; 
in ger. 130, that he shall tread them to the ground (cf. Rom. 
xvi. 20). That which the divine voice of promise now says at 
the close of the Psalm is, so far as the form is concerned, an 
echo taken from Ps.]. Vers. 15 and 23 of that Psalm sound 
almost word for word the same. Gen. xlvi. 4, and more 
especially Isa. Ixii. 9, are to be compared on ver. 155. In B. 
Taanith 16a it is inferred from this passage that God compas- 
sionates the suffering ones whom He is compelled by reason of 
His holiness to chasten and prove. The “salvation of Jahve,” 
as an |. 23, is the full reality of the divine purpose (or counsel) 
of mercy. To live to see the final glory was the rapturous 
thought of the Old Testament hope, and in the apostolic age, 
of the New Testament hope also. | 


PSALM XCIL 
SABBATH THOUGHTS. 


2 IT is good to give thanks unto Jahve, 
And to harp unto Thy Name, O Most High— 

3 To show forth in the morning Thy loving-kindness, 
And Thy faithfulness in the nights, 

4 Upon a ten-stringed instrument and upon the nabla, 


In skilful playing with the cithern. 


5 For Thou makest me glad, Jahve, through Thy rule, 
Because of the works of Thy hands can I exult. 

6 How great are Thy works, Jahve! 
Very deep are Thy thoughts. 

7 A brutish man remains unconscious, 
And a fool doth not discern this. 


8 When the ungodly sprang up as the green herb 
And all the workers of evil flourished, 
It came to pass that they were absolutely destroyed. 
9 And Thou art exaltation for ever, Jahve! 
VOL. HL & 
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10 For lo Thine enemies, Jalhhve— 
For lo Thine enemies shall perish, 
All the workers of evil shall melt away. 


11 And Thou exaltest, as an antelope, my horn, 
I am anointed with refreshing oil. 
12 And mine eye feasteth upon those that lie in wait for me, 
Mine ears see their desire upon those who maliciously rose 
up against me. 
13 The righteous shall sprout forth as the palm, 
As a cedar on Lebanon shall he grow up. 


14 Planted in the house of Jahve, 
They shall blossom in the courts of our God. 
15 They shall be still vigorous in old age, 
Full of sap and green shall they remain, 
16 To make known that Jahve is upright, 
My rock, and there is no unrighteousness in Him. 


This Song-Psalm for the Sabbath-day was the Sabbath 
Psalm among the week’s Psalms of the post-exilic service 
(cf. vol. i. pp. 82, 384); and was sung in the morning at the 
drink-offering of the first Tamid lamb, just as at the accom- 
panying Sabbath-musaph-offering (Num. xxviii. 9 sq.) a part 
of the song Deut. ch. xxxii. (divided into six parts) was sung, 
and at the service connected with the Mincha or evening sacri- 
fice one of the three pieces, Ex. xv. 1-10, 11-19, Num. xxi. 
17-20 (B. Rosh ha-Shana 31a). 1 Macc. ix. 23 is a reminis- 
cence from Ps. xcii. deviating but httle from the’ LX-X. ver- 
sion, just as 1 Macc. vil. 17 is a quotation taken from Ps. 
Ixxix. With respect to the sabbatical character of the Psalm, 
it is a disputed question even in the Talmud whether it relates 
to the Sabbath of the Creation (R. Nehemiah, as it is taken 
by the Targum) or to the final Sabbath of the world’s history 
(R. Akiba: the day that is altogether Sabbath; cf. Atha- 
nasius: aivel éxeiyny THY yevnoouevny avatravotv). The latter 
is relatively more correct. It praises God, the Creator of the 
world, as the Ruler of the world, whose rule is pure loving- 
kindness and faithfulness, and calms itself, in the face of the 
flourishing condition of the evil-doers, with the prospect of thie 
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final issue, which will brilliantly vindicate the righteousness of 
God, that was at that time imperceptible to superficial observa- 
tion, and will change the congregation of the righteous into a 
flourishing grove of palms and cedars upon holy ground. In 
this prospect Ps. xcii. 12 and Ps. xci. 8 coincide, just as God 
is also called “the Most High” at the beginning of these two 
Psalms. But that the tetragrammaton occurs seven times in 
both Psalms, as Hengstenberg says, does not turn ont to be 
correct. Only the Sabbath-Psalm (and not Ps. xci.) repeats 
the most sacred Name seven times. And certainly the unmis- 
takeable strophe-schema too, 6. 6. 7. 6. 6, is not without signi- 
ficance. ‘The middle of the. Psalm bears the stamp of the 
sabbatic number. It is also worthy of remark that the poet 
gains the number seven by means of an anadiplosis in ver. 10. 
Such an emphatic climax by means of repetition is common 
to our Psalm with xciii. 3, xciv. 3, xevi. 13. 


Vers. 2-4. The Sabbath is the day that God has hallowed, 
and that is to be consecrated to God by our turning away from 
the business pursuits of the working days (Isa. lviii. 13 sq.) 
and applying ourselves to the praise and adoration of God, 
which is the most proper, blessed Sabbath employment. It is 
good, 2.e. not merely good in the eyes of God, but also good 
for man, beneficial to the heart, pleasant and blessed. Loving- 
kindness is designedly connected with the dawn of the morning, 
for it is morning light itself, which breaks through the night 
(xxx. 6, lix. 17), and faithfulness with the nights, for in the 
perils of the loneliness of the night it is the best companion, 
and nights of affliction are the “ foil of its verification.” ivy 
beside 222 (722) is equivalent to Wey 223 IN Xxxill. 2, cxliv. 9: 
the ten-stringed harp or lyre. {1°37 is the music of stringed 
instruments (vid. on ix. 17), and that, since 737 in itself is not 
a suitable word for the rustling (strepitus) of the strings, tlie 
impromptu or phantasia playing (in Amos vi. 5, scornfully, 
615), which suits both ix. 17 (where it is appended to the 
forte of the interlude) and the constrnction with Beth instru- 
meni. 

Vers. 5-7. Statement of the ground of this commenda- 
tion of the praise of God. Whilst Syb is the usual word for 
God’s historical rule (sliv. 2, Ixiv. 10, xc. 16, etc.), TR Ye 
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denotes the works of the Creator of the world, although not 
to the exclusion of those of the Ruler of the world (cxlili. 5). 
To be able to rejoice over the revelation of God in creation 
and the revelation of God in general is a gift from above, 
which the poet thankfully confesses that he has received. The 
Vulgate begins ver. 5 Quia delectasti me, and Dante in his 
Purgatorio, xxviii. 80, accordingly calls the Psalm i! Salmo 
Delectasti; a smiling female form, which represents the life of 
Paradise, says, as she gathers flowers, she is so happy because, 
with the Psalm Delectasti, she takes a delight in the glory of 
God’s works. The works of God are transcendently great ; 
very deep are His thoughts, which mould human history and 
themselves gain form in it (cf. xl. 6, cxxxix. 17 sq., where 
infinite fulness is ascribed to them, and Isa. lv. 8 sq., where 
infinite height is ascribed to them). Man can neither measure 
the greatness of the divine works nor fathom the depth of the 
divine thoughts; he who is enlightened, however, perceives the 
immeasurableness of the one and the unfathomableness of the 
other, whilst a WYa"ws, a man of animal nature, homo brutus 
(vid. Ixxiii. 22), does not come to the knowledge (x7 x}, used 
absolutely as in xiv. 4), and D3, a blockhead, or one dull in 
mind, whose carnal nature outweighs his intellectual and spi- 
ritual nature, does not discern NNINN (cf. 2 Sam. xiii. 17), id 
ipsum, viz. how unsearchable are God’s judgments and un- 
trackable His ways (Rom. xi. 33). 

Vers. 8-10. Upon closer examination the prosperity of the 
ungodly is only a semblance that lasts for a time. The infini- 
tive construction in ver. 8 1s continued in the historic tense, 
and it may also be rendered as historical. ann nN? (Saadia : 


2343) is to be supplied in thought before DIuIAD, as in Job 


xxvii. 14. What is spoken of is an historical occurrence 
which, in its beginning, course, and end, has been frequently 
repeated even down to the present day, and ever confirmed 
afresh. And thus, too, in time to come and once finally shall 
the ungodly succumb to a peremptory, decisive (YI) jude- 
ment of destruction. Jahve is Dove nin, by His nature and 
by His rule He is “a height for ever;” 7. in relation to the 
creature and all that goes on here below He has a nature 
beyond and above all this (Jenseitigheit), ever the same and 
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absolute; He is absolutely inaccessible to the God-opposed 
one here below who vaunts himself in stupid pride and rebel- 
liously exalts himself as a titan, and only suffers it to last until 
the term of his barren blossoming isrun out. Thus the present 
course of history will and must in fact end in a final victory 
of good over evil: fer lo Thine enemies, Jahve—for lo Thine 
enemies... ‘3 points as it were with the finger to the 
inevitable end; and the emotional anadiplosis breathes forth a 
zealous love for the cause of God as if it were his own. God’s 
enemies shall perish, all the workers of evil shall be disjointed, 
scattered, 178M (cf. Job iv. 11). Now they form a compact 
mass, which shall however fall to pieces, when one day the 
intermingling of good and evil has an end. 

Vers. 11-13. The hitherto oppressed church then stands 
forth vindicated and glorious. The futé. consec., as preterites 
of the ideal past, pass over further on into the pure expression 
of future time. The LXX. renders: nar inrabrijceras (0751) 
@s povoképwtos TO Képas pov. By O'S) (incorrect for O89, 
primary form 08), povoxepws, is surely to be understood the 
oryz, one-horned according to Aristotle and the Talmud (vid. 
on xxix. 6, Job xxxix. 9-12). This animal is called in Tal- 
mudic wp (perhaps abbreviated from povoxepws) ; the Talmud 
also makes use of xis (the gazelle) as synonymous with O87 
(Aramaic definitive or emphatic state 82").* ‘he primary 
passages for figures taken from animal life are Num. xxiii. 22, 
Deut. xxxiii. 17. The horn is an emblem of defensive power 
and at the same time of stately grace; and the fresh, green 
oil an emblem of the pleasant feeling and enthusiasm, joyous 
in the prospect of victory, by which the church is then per- 
vaded (Acts iii. 19). The L-X-X. erroneously takes ‘Nida as 
infin. Piel, 76 yipds pov, my being grown old, a signification 
which the Piel cannot have. It is 1st pret. Kal from 2P3, per- 
fusus sum (cf. Arabic balla, to be moist, ballah and bullah, 
moistness, good health, the freshness of youth), and the wléma- 
accentuation, which also occurs in this forra of double Ajin 
verbs without Waw convers. (vid. on Job xix. 17), onght not to 
mislead. In the expression }2¥7 [12¥, the adjective used in other 
instances only of the olive-tree itself is transferred to the oil, 


——_ Be 


* Vid. Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmud, §§ 146 and 174. 
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which contains the strength of its succnlent verdure as an 
essence. The ecclesia pressa is then triumphans. The eye, 
which was wont to look timidly and tearfully upon the perse- 
cutors, the ears, upon which even their name and the tidings 
of their approach were wont to produce terror, now see their 
desire upon them as they are blotted out. 3 YoY (found only 


here) follows the sense of 2 MN}, cf. | 3 ji, to lose one’s self 


in the contemplation of anything. ‘HW is either a substantive 
after the form m3, 33, or a participle in the signification 
“ those who regarded me with hostility, those who lay in wait 
for me,” like pw, fled, Num. xxxv. 32, 1b, having removed 
themselves to a distance, Jer. xvii. 13, mw, turned back, Mic. 
ii. 8; for this participial form has not only a passive significa- 
tion (like >», circumcised), but sometimes, too, a deponent 
perfect signification ; and wan in Num. xxxi. 17, if it belongs 
here, may signify hurried = in baste. In "BY, however, no 
such passive colouring of the meaning is conceivable; it is 
therefore: insidiati (Luzatto, Grammatica, § 518: coloro che 
mi guatavano). There is no need for regarding the word, 
with Béttcher and Olshausen, as distorted from "MW (the apo- 
copated participle Pilel of the same verb); one might more 
readily recard it as a softening of that word as to the sound 
(Ewald, Hitzig). In ver. 128 it is not to be rendered: upon 
the wicked doers (villains) who rise up against me. The 
placing of the adjective thus before its substantive must (with 
the exception of 32 when used after the manner of a numeral) 
be accounted impossible in Hebrew, even in the face of the 
passages brought forward by Hitzig, viz. 1 Chron. xxvii. 5, 
1 Sam. xxxi. 3;* it is therefore: upon those who as villains 
rise up against. The circumstance that the poet now in ver. 
13 passes from himself to speak of the righteous, is brought 
about by the fact that it is the congregation of the righteous 
in general, i.c. of those who regulate their life according to 
the divine order of salvation, into whose future he here takes a 
glance. When the prosperity [lit. the blossoming] of the un- 


* In the former passage WNT {7D is taken as one notion (chief priest), 
and in the latter nwWp3 O'w2N (men with the bow) is, with Keil, to be 
regarded as an apposition. 
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godly comes to an end, the springing up and growth of the 
righteous only then rightly has its beginning. The richness of 
the inflorescence of the date-palm (12F) is clear from the fact, 
that when it has attained its full size, it bears from three to four, 
and in some instances even as many as six, hundred pounds 
of fruit. And there is no more charming and majestic sight 
than the palm of the oasis, this prince among the trees of the 
plain, with its proudly raised diadem of leaves, its attitude 
peering forth into the distance and gazing full into the face of 
the sun, its perennial verdure, and its vital force, which con- 
stantly renews itself from the root—a picture of life in the 
midst of the world of death. The likening of the righteous 
to the palm, to the * blessed tree,” to this “ sister of man,” as 
the Arabs call it, offers points of comparison in abundance. 
Side by side with the palm is the cedar, the prince of the trees 
of the mountain, and in particular of Mount Lebanon. The 
most natural point of comparison, as 73%" (cf. Job viii. 11) 
states, is its graceful lofty growth, then in general 76 dacd xal 
Gepov Kal Opéyptuov (Theodoret), z.e. the intensity of its vege- 
tative strength, but also the perpetual verdure of its foliage 
and the perfume (Hos. xiv. 7) which it exhales. 

Vers. 14-16. The soil in which the righteous are planted 
or (if it is not rendered with the LXX. edurevpevor, but with 
the other Greek versions wetadutevévres) into which they are 
transplanted, and where they take root, a planting of the Lord, 
for His praise, is His holy Temple, the centre of a family 
fellowship with God that is brought about from that point as 
its starting-point and is unlimited by time and space. There 
they stand as in sacred ground and air, which impart to them 
ever new powers of life; they put forth buds (M51 as in Job 
xiv. 9) and preserve a verdant freshness and marrowy vitality 
(like the olive, lii. 10, Judg. ix. 9) even into their old age (213 
of a productive force for putting out shoots; vid. with reference 
to the root 23, Genesis, S. 635 sq.), cf. Isa. lxv. 22: like the 
duration of the trees is the duration of my people; they live 
long in unbroken strength, in order, in looking back upon a 
life rich in experiences of divine acts of righteousness and 
loving-kindness, to confirm the confession which Moses, in 
Deut. xxxii. 4, places at the head of his great song. There 
the expression is 2Y }, here it is 12 ANY TX. This ‘dlatha, 
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softened from ‘awlatha—so the Kert—with a transition from 
the aw, au into 6, is also found in Job v. 16 (cf. ney = mw Ps. 
viii. 8, Ixiv. 7, Isa. Ixi. 8), and is certainly original in this 
Psalm, which also has many other points of coincidence with 
the Book of Job (like Ps. evii., which, however, in ver. 42 
transposes MN? into Ny). 


PSALM XCIII1. 
THE ROYAL THRONE ABOVE THE SEA OF THE PEOPLES. 


1 JAHVE now is King, He hath clothed Himself with 
majesty ; 
Jahve hath clothed Himself, He hath girded Himself with 
might: 
Therefore the world standeth fast without tottering. 


2 Thy throne standeth fast from of old, 
From everlasting art THOU. 


3 The floods have lifted up, Jahve, 
The floods have lifted up their roaring, 
The floods lift up their noise. 


4 More than the rumblings of great waters, 
Of the glorious, of the breakers of the sea, 
Is Jahve glorious in the height. 


5 Thy testimonies are inviolable, 
Holiness becometh Thy house, 
Jahve, unto length of days. 


Side by side with those Psalms which behold in anticipa- 
tion the Messianic future, whether it be prophetically or only 
typically, or typically and prophetically. at the same time, as 
the kingship of Jahve’s Anointed which overcomes and blesses 
the world, there are others in which the perfected theocracy 
as such is beheld beforehand, not, however, as an appearing 
(parusia) of a human king, but as the appearing of Jahve 
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Himself, as the kingdom of God manifest in all its glory. 
These theocratic Psalms form, together with the christocratic, 
two series of prophecy referring to the last time which run 
parallel with one another. The one has for its goal the 
Anointed of Jahve, who rules out of Zion over all peoples; 
the other, Jahve sitting above the cherubim, to whom the 
whole world does homage. The two series, it is true, converge 
in the Old Testament, but do not meet; it is the history that 
fulfils these types and prophecies which first of all makes clear 
that which flashes forth in the Old Testament only in certain 
climaxes of prophecy and of lyric too (vid. on xlv. 1), viz. that 
the parusia of the Anointed One and the parusia of Jahve is 
one and the same. 

Theocracy is an expression coined by Josephus. In con- 
trast with the monarchical, oligarchical, and democratic form 
of government of other nations, he calls the Mosaic form 
Geoxpatia, but he does so somewhat timidly, as dy tus elzros 
Biacdpevos tov royov [c. Apion. ii. 17]. The coining of the 
expression is thankworthy; only one has to free one’s self 
from the false conception that the theocracy is a particular 
constitution. The alternating forms of government were only 
various modes of its adjustment. The theocracy itself is a 
reciprocal relationship between God and men, exalted above 
these intermediary forms, which had its first manifest begin- 
ning when Jahve became Israel’s King (Deut. xxxiil. 5, cf. 
Iix. xv. 18), and which will be finally perfected by its breaking 
through this national self-limitation when the King of Israel 
becomes King of the whole world, that is overcome both out- 
wardly and spiritually. Hence the theocracy is an object of pre- 
diction and of hope. And the word ba is used with reference 
to Jahve not merely of the first beginning of His imperial 
dominion, and of the manifestation of the same in facts in 
the most prominent points of the redemptive history, but also 
of the commencement of the imperial dominion in its perfected 
glory. We find the word used in this lofty sense, and in rela- 
tion to the last time, e.g. in Isa. xxiv. 23, lii. 7, and most un- 
mistakeably in Apoc. xi. 17, xix. 6. And in this sense 7)! 
2 is the watchword of the theocratic Psalms. Thus it is 
used even in Ps. xlvii. 9; but the first of the Psalms beginning 
with this watchword is Ps. xciii. They are all post-exilic. The 
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prominent point from which this eschatological perspective 
opens out is the time of the new-born freedom and of the 
newly restored state. 

Hitzig pertinently says: “ This Psalm is already contained 
in nuce in ver. 9 of the preceding Psalm, which surely comes 
from the same author. This is at once manifest from the 
jerking start of the discourse in ver. 3 (cf. xcil. 10), which 
resolves the thought into two members, of which the first sub- 
sides into the vocative mm.” The LXX. (Codd. Vat. and Sin.) 
inscribes it: Ets tiv juépnv Tov mpocaSPRatov, OTe KATWKLOTAL 
4 yh, alvos bSih5 7G Aavid. The third part of this inscription 
is worthless. The first part (for which Cod. Alex. erroneously 
has: tod gaS8Pdrov) is corroborated by the Talmudic tradition. 
Ps. xciii. was really the Friday Psalm, and that, as is said in 
Rosh ha-shana 31a, joy hm (vivia) ndKdo yor Dw by, because 
God then (on the sixth day) had completed His creative work 
and began to reign over them (His creatures); and that ore 
Katowxiotat (al. cat@KtoTo) is to be explained in accordance 
therewith: when the earth had been peopled (with creatures, 
and more especially with men). 


Vers. 1, 2. The sense of oD (with @ beside Zinnor or 
Sarka as in xevii. 1, xcix. 1 heside Dechi*) is historical, and it 
stands in the middle between the present 19 ‘1 and the future 
1D" ‘1: Jalive has entered upon the kingship and now reigns. 
Jahve’s rule heretofore, since He has given up the use of His 
omnipotence, has been self-abasement and self-renunciation: 
now, however, He shows Himself in all His majesty, which rises 
aloft above everything; He has put this on like a garment; He 
is King, and now too shows Himself to the world in the royal 
robe. ‘The first w2? has Olewejored; then the accentuation 


* It is well known that this pausal form of the 3d mase. pret. occurs in 
connection with Zakeph; but it is also found with Redia in cxii. 10 (the 
reading py2}), Lev. v. 23 (513), Josh. x. 18 (apy), Lam. ii. 17 (ppp; but 
uot in Deut. xix. 19, Zech. i. 6, which passages Kimchi counts up with 
them in his grammar Jichlol); with Tarcha in Isa. xiv, 27 (yy’), Hos. 
vi. 1 (A); Amos ili. 8 GNv) ; with Tebir in Lev. v. 18 (aay) ; and even 
with Munach in 1 Sam. vil. 17 (wpyi), and according to Abulwalid with 
Mercha in 1 Kings xi. 2 (p37). 


1 | 
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takes ‘nN vin> together by means of Dechi, and 1NN7 tY together 
by means of Athnach. 19, as in Ps. xxix., points to the enemies; 
what is so named is God’s invincibly triumphant omnipotence. 
This He has put on (Isa. li. 9), with this He has girded Him- ” 
self—a military word (Isa. viii. 9): Jahve makes war against 
everything in antagonism to Himself, and casts it to the ground 
with the weapons of His wrathful judgments. We find a 
further and fuller description of this x7 ty in Isa. lix. 17, 
Ixiii, 1 sq., cf. Dan. vii. 9.* That which cannot fail to take 
place in connection with the coming of this accession of Jahve 
to the kingdom is introduced with 1%. The world, as being the 
place of the kingdom of Jahve, shall stand without tottering in 
opposition to all hostile powers (xcvi. 10). Hitherto hostility 
towards God and its principal bulwark, the kingdom of the 
world, have disturbed the equilibrium and threatened all God- 
appointed relationships with dissolution; Jahve’s interposition, 
however, when He finally brings into effect all the abundant 
might of His royal government, will secure immoveableness to 
the shaken earth (cf. Ixxv. 4). His throne stands, exalted 
above all commotion, "8; it reaches back into the most distant 
past. Jahve is 02199; His being loses itself in the immemorial 
and the immeasurable. The throne and nature of Jahve are 
not incipient in time, and therefore too are not perishable; but 
as without beginning, so also they are endless, infinite in dura- 
tion. 

Vers. 3-5. All the raging of the world, therefore, will not . 
be able to hinder the progress of the kingdom of God and its 
final breaking through to the glory of victory. The sea with its 
mighty mass of waters, with the constant unrest of its waves, with 
its ceaseless pressing against the solid land and foaming against 
the rocks, is an emblem of the Gentile world alienated from 
and at enmity with God; and the rivers (floods) are emblems 
of worldly kingdoms, as the Nile of the Egyptian (Jer. xlvi. 
7 sq.), the Euphrates of the Assyrian (Isa. viii. 7 sq.), or more 
exactly, the Tigris, swift as an arrow, of the Assyrian, and the 


* These passages, together with Ps. xciii. 1, civ. 1, are cited in Cant. 
Rabba 266 (ef. Debarim Rabba 291d), where it is said that the Holy One 
calls Israel 15> (bride) ten times in the Scriptures, and that Israel on the 
other hand ten times assigns kingly judicial robes to Him. 
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tortuous Euphrates of the Babylonian empire (Isa. xxvii. 1). 
These rivers, as the poet says whilst he raises a plaintive but 
comforted look upwards to Jahve, have lifted up, have lifted 
up their murmur, the rivers lift up their roaring. The thouglit 
is unfolded in a so-called “parallelism with reservation.” The 
perfects affirm what has taken place, the future that which 
even now as yet is taking place. The dak dey. 27, signifies 
a striking against (collisio), and a noise, a din. One now in 
ver. 4 looks for the thought that Jahve is exalted above this 
roaring of the waves. {9 will therefore be the min of compari- 
son, not of the cause: “by reason of the roar of great waters 
are the breakers of the sea glorious” (Starck, Geier),—which, 
to say nothing more, is a tautological sentence. But if }'3 is com- 
parative, then it is impossible to get on with the accentuation 
of on™, whether it be with Mercha (Ben-Asher) or Dechi 
(Ben-Naphtali). For to render: More than the roar of great 
waters are the breakers of the sea glorious (Mendelssohn), is 
impracticable, since n’35 oO are nothing less than O° (Isa. xvii. 
12 sq.), and we are prohibited from taking o-™avin oN as a 
parenthesis (IXoster) by the fact that it is just this clause that 
is exceeded by ‘nm nnna sx. Consequently oN has to be 
looked upon as a second attributive to oO» brought in after- 
wards, and BY~1avD (the waves of the sea breaking upon the 
rocks, or even only breaking upon one another) as a more 
minute designation of these great and magnificent waters 
(nyN, according to Ex. xv. 10*), and it should have been 


accented : BY awn DN DT DD | mbpo, Jahve’s celestial 
majesty towers far above all the noisy majesties here below, 
whose waves, though lashed never so high, can still never reach 
His throne. He is King of His people, Lord of His church, 
which preserves His revelation and worships in His temple. 
This revelation, by virtue of His unapproachable, all-overpower- 
ing kingship, is inviolable; His testimonies, which minister to 


* A Talmudic enigmatical utterance of R. Azaria runs: jmp WN NO 
opin ony oss, Let the glorious One (Jahve, Ps. xciii. 4, ef. 
Isa. x. 84, xxxiii. 21) come and maintain the right of the glorious ones 
(Israel, Ps. xvi. 3) against the glorious ones (the Egyptians, Ex. xv. 10 
according to the construction of the Talmud) in the glorious ones (the 
waves of the sea, Ps. xciii. 4). 
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the establishment of His kingdom and promise its future mani- 
festation in glory, are Aoyou wicTol Kal dXnOwoi, Apoc. xix. 9, 
xxii. 6. And holiness becometh His temple (7P"MN3, 3d pret. 
Pilel, or according to the better attested reading of Heidenheim 
and Baer, Ms) ;* therefore the feminine of the adjective with 
a more loosened syllable next to the tone, like avin iy Xleko): 
that is to say, it is inviolable (sacrosanct), and wlien it is pro- 
faned, shall ever be vindicated again in its holiness. This 
clause, formulated after the manner of a prayer, is at the same 
time a petition that Jahve in all time to come would be pleased 
to thoroughly secure the place where His honour dwells here 
below against profanation. 


PSALM XCIV. 


THE CONSOLATION OF PRAYER UNDER THE OPPRESSION 
OF TYRANTS. 


1 O GOD of vengeance, Jahve, 
O God of vengeance, shine forth! 

2 Lift up Thyself, Judge of earth, 
Render recompense unto the haughty! 

3 How long shall evil-doers, Jahve, 
How long shall evil-doers triumph ? 


4. They gush over, they speak arrogant things, 
They boast themselves, all the workers of evil. 
5 Thy people, Jahve, they break in pieces, 
And they oppress Thine inheritance. 
6 The widow and stranger they slay, 
And they murder the fatherless ; 
7 And say as they do it: “Jah seeth not, 
And the God of Jacob hath no knowledge.” 


* The Masora on Ps. exlvii. reckons four 7)N3, one FINI, and one 
& + T v OT o 
m3, and therefore our 7)~) is one of the n> an Say Abs Spans rb ? 


r7si 


pray (cf. Frensdorf’s Ochla we-Ochla, p. 123), i.e. one of the seventeen 
words whose Aleph is audible, whilst it is otherwise always quiescent; ¢.9. 


nyRyinz, otherwise nxyib. 
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8 Be sensible, ye senseless among the people! 
And ye fools, when will ye become wise ? 
9 He who hath planted the ear, onght He not to hear! 
Or He who formed the eye, ought He not to see? 
10 He who chastiseth the nations, onght He not to reprove, 
He who teacheth men knowledge ? 
11 Jahve knoweth the thoughts of men 
That they are vanity. 


12 Blessed is the man whom Thou chastenest, Jah, 
And teachest out of Thy Law ; 

13 To give him rest from the days of adversity, 
Until the pit be digged for the evil-doer. 

14 For Jahve doth not thrust away His people, 
And He doth not forsake His inheritance. 

15 But right must turn unto righteousness, 


And all the upright in heart shall follow it. 


16 Who would rise up for me against the evil-doers ? 
Who would stand up for me against the workers of 
17 If Jahve had not been my help, [iniquity ? 
My soul would quickly have dwelt in the silence of death. 
18 If I say: My foot tottereth, 
Then, Jahve, thy loving-kindness upholdeth me, 
19 In the multitude of my cares within me 
Thy comforts delight my soul. 


20 Hath the judgment-seat of corruption fellowship with Thee, 
Which frameth trouble by decree ? 
21 They press in upon the soul of the righteous, 
And condemn innocent blood. 
22 But Jahve is a fortress for me, 
And my God is the high rock of my refuge. 
23 He turneth back upon them their iniquity, 
And for their wickedness He will destroy them, 
Jahve our God will destroy them. 


This Psalm, akin to Ps. xcii. and xciii. by the community 
of the anadiplosis, bears the inscription Vadrpos ddfs 7 Aavid, 
tetpads caBBarov in the LXX. It is also a Talmudic tradi- 
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tion * that it was the Wednesday song in the Temple liturgy 
(retpads ca@Pdrov = nawa wan). Athanasius explains it 
by a reference to the fourth month (Jer. xxxix. 2). The 7a 
Aaviéd, however, is worthless. It is a post-Davidic Psalm; for, 
although it comes out of one mould, we still meet throughout 
with reminiscences of older Davidic and Asaphic models. The 
enemies against whom it supplicates the appearing of the God 
of righteous retribution are, as follows from a comparison of 
vers. 0, 8, 10, 12, non-Israelites, who despise the God of Israel 
and fear not His vengeance, ver. 7; whose barbarous doings, 
however, call forth, even among the oppressed people them- 
selves, foolish doubts concerning Jahve’s omniscient beholding 
and judicial interposition. Accordingly the Psalm is one of 
the latest, but not necessarily a Maccabeean Psalin. The later 
Persian age, in which’ the Book of Ecclesiastes was written, 
could also exhibit circumstances and moods such as these. 


Vers. 1-3. The first strophe prays that God would at 
length put a judicial restraint upon the arrogance of ungodli- 
ness. Instead of »'BIN (a less frequent form of the imperative 
for pain, Ges. § 53, rem. 3) it was perhaps originally written 
myn (Ixxx. 2), the He of which has been lost owing to the 
He that follows. The plural ni?) signifies not merely single 
instances of taking vengeance (Hzek. xxv. 17, cf. supra xviii. 
48), but also intensively complete revenge or recompense 
(Judg. xi. 86, 2 Sam. iv. 8). The designation of God is 
similar to nina 8 in Jer. li. 56, and the anadiplosis is like 
vers. 3, 23, xciii. 1,3. vIn, lift Thyself up, arise, viz. in 
judicial majesty, calls to mind vii. 7. pala vi is construed 
with 5y (cf. 9, xxviii. 4, Isa. lix. 18) as in Joel iv. 4. With 
D's accidentally accord ayavos and «vdci yaiwy in the epic poets. 


* According to B. Erachin 11a, at the time of the Chaldean destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem the Levites on their pulpits were singing this 94th Psalm, 
and as they came to the words ‘‘and He turneth hack upon them their 
iniquity” (ver. 23), the enemies pressed into the Temple, so that they were 
not able to sing the closing words, ‘‘ Jahve, our God, will destroy them.” 
To the scruple that Ps. xciv. is a Wednesday, not a Sunday, Psalm (that 
fatal day, however, was a Sunday, naw *xyi), it is replied, it may have 
heen a lamentation song that had just been put into their mouths by the 
circumstances of that time GApyp2 yd Sat Sodya NMds). 
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Vers. 4-7. The second strophe describes those over whom 
the first prays that the judgment of God may come. "371 (cf, 
MON) is a tropical phrase used of that kind of speech that 
results from strong inward impulse and flows forth in rich 
abundance. The poet himself explains how it is here (cf. hx. 
8) intended: they speak Pn, that which is unrestrained, un- 
bridled, insolent (vid. xxxi. 19). The Hithpa. Y28D) Schultens 


interprets ut Hmire ( satel a commander) se gerunt ; but VS 


signifies in Hebrew the top of a tree (vid. on Isa. xvi. 9); and 
from the primary signification to tower aloft, whence too 78, 
to speak, prop. eferre=effurt, VaSD3, like 1B) in Isa. 1x1. 6, 
directly signifies to exalt one’s self, to carry one’s self high, to 
strut. On i837! cf. Prov. xxii. 22, Isa. ii, 15; and on their 
atheistical principle which 28" places in closest connection 
with their mode of action, cf. x. 11, lix. 8 extrem. The Dagesh 
in “3, distinct from the Dag. in the same word in ver. 12, 
exvill. 5, 18, is the Dag. forte conjunct. according to the rule of 
the so-called pn (vol. ii. p. 354, note). 

Vers. 8-11. ‘The third strophe now turns from those 
bloodthirsty, blasphemous oppressors of the people of God 
whose conduct calls forth the vengeance of Jahveg, to those 
among the people themselves, who have been puzzled about the 
omniscience and indirectly about the righteousness of God by 
the fact that this vengeance is delayed. They are called OMA 
and DOD3 in the sense of Ixxni., 21 sq. Those hitherto de- 
scribed against whom (God’s vengeance is supplicated are this 
also; but this appellation would be too one-sided for them, and 
oy2 refers the address expressly to a class of men among the 
people whom those oppress and slay. It is absurd that God, 
the planter of the ear (039, like yOw in Lev. xi. 7, with an 
accented ultzma, because the pret. Kal does not follow the 
rule for the drawing back of the accent called "nx D3) and 
the former of the eye (cf. xl. 7, Ex. iv. 11), should not be able 
to hear and to see; everything that is excellent in the creature, 
God must indeed possess in original, absolute perfection.* The 


* The questions are not: ought He to have no ear, etc.; as Jerome per- 


tinently observes in opposition to the anthropomorphites, membra tulit, 
efficientias dedit. 
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poet then points to the extra-Israelitish world and calls God 
o3 D5, which cannot be made to refer to a warning by means 
of the voice of conscience; 75° used thus without any closer 
definition does not signify “ warning,” but “ chastening ” 
(Prov. ix. 7). Taking his stand upon facts like those in Job 
xi, 23, the poet assumes the punitive judicial rule of God 
among the heathen to be an undeniable fact, and presents for 
consideration the question, whether He who chasteneth nations . 
cannot and will not also punish the oppressors of His church 
(cf. Gen. xviii. 25), He who teacheth men knowledge, 7.e. He 
who nevertheless must be the omnipotent One, since all know- 
ledge comes originally from Him? Jahve,—thus does the 
course of argument close in ver. 11,—sees through (V7 of 
penetrative perceiving or knowing that goes to the very root 
of a matter) the thoughts of men that they are vanity. Thus 
it is to be interpreted, and not: for they (men) are vanity ; 
for this ought to have been 87 pty ‘3, whereas in the depen- 
dent clause, when the predicate is not intended to be rendered 
especially prominent, as in 1x. 21, the pronominal subject may 
precede, Isa. Ixi. 9, Jer. xlvi. 5 (Hitzig). The rendering of 
the LXX. (1 Cor. iii. 20), dre etot parasos (Jerome, guoniam 
vane sunt), is therefore correct; 723, with the customary want 
of exactness, stands for 737. It is true men themselves are 
San; it is not, however, on this account that He who sees 
threugh all things sees through their thoughts, but He sees 
through them in their sinful vanity. 

Vers. 12-15. The fourth strophe praises the pious sufferer, 
whose good cause God will at length aid in obtaining its right. 
The ‘‘ blessed” reminds one of xxxiv. 9, x]. 5, and more espe- 
cially of Job v. 17, cf. Prov. iui. 11 sq. Here what are meant 
are sufferings like those bewailed in vers. 5 sq., which are how- 
ever, after all, the well-meant dispensations of God. Con- 
cerning the aim and fruit of purifying and testing afflictions 
God teaches the sufferer out of His Law (cf. eg. Deut. viii. 5 
sq.), in order to procure him rest, viz. inward rest (cf. Jer. xlix. 
23 with Isa. xxx. 15), ze. not to suffer him to be disheartened 
and tempted by days of wickedness, 7.e. wicked, calamitous 
days (Ew. § 287, 6), until (and it will inevitably come to pass) 
the pit is finished being dug into which the ungodly falls 
headlong (cf. cxli. 7 sq.). * has the emphatic Dagesh, which 
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properly does not double, and stil] less unite, but requires an 
emphatic pronunciation of the letter, which might easily be- 
come inandible. The initial Jod of the divine name might 
easily lose its consonantal value here in connection with the 
preceding toneless @,* and the Dag. guards against this: cf. 
exviii. 5, 18. The certainty of the issue that is set in prospect 
by 7 is then confirmed with ‘>. It is impossible that God 
can desert His church—He cannot do this, because in general 
right must finally come to His right, or, as it is here expressed, 
batio must turn to PIS, ie. the right that is now subdued must 
at lencth be again strictly maintained and justly administered, 
and “after it then all who are upright in heart,” ze. all such will 
side with it, joyously greeting that which has been long missed 
and yearned after. D5v’) is fundamental right, which is at all 
times consistent with itself and raised above the casual circum- 
eousness (justice), which converts this right into a practical 
truth and reality. 

Vers. 16-19. In the fifth strophe the poet celebrates the 
praise of the Lord as his sole, but also trusty and most con- 
solatory help. The meaning of the question in ver. 16 is, that 
there is no man who would rise and succour him in the con- 
flict with the evil-doers ; , as in Ex. xiv. 25, Judg. vi. 31, 
and OY (without onp3 or the like) in the sense of contra, as in 
lv. 19, cf. 2 Chron. xx. 6. God alone is his help. He alone 
has rescued him from death. 7 is to be supplied to 9: if 
He had not been, or: if He were not; and the apodosis is: 
then very little would have been wanting, then it would soon 
have come to this, that his soul would have taken up its abode, 
etc.; cf. on the construction cxix. 92, cxxiv. 1-5, Isa. i. 9, and 


* If it is correct that, as Aben-Ezra and Parchon testify, the 4, as 
being compounded of o (u) + i, was pronounced # [like the wu in the 
French word pur] by the inhabitants of Palestine, then this Dagesh, m 
accordance with its orthophonic function, is the more intelligible in cases 
like m2 ID'N aud A: ‘NN, cf. Pinsker, Eirleitung, 8. 153, and Geiger, 
Urschrift, 5. 277. In isx yop, Gen. xix. 14, Ex. xii. 31, yyp wip, Deut. 
ii. 24, Tsade and Samech have this Dageshk for the same reason as the 
Sin in Ww amsawn, Ex. xi. 15 (vid. Heidenheim on that passage), viz. 
because there is a danger in all these cases of slurring over the sharp 
sibilant. Even Chajug’ (vid. Ewald and Dukes’ Beitrdge, iii, 23) confuses 
this Dag. orthophonicum with the Dag. forte conjunctirum. 
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on DYDD with the pret. Ixxiil. 2, cxix. 87, Gen. xxvi. 10 (on 
the other hand with the fué. lxxxi. 15). 11 is, as in exv. 
17, the silence of the grave and of Hades; here it is the 
object to 732Y, as in xxxvil. 3, Prov. viii. 12, and frequently. 
When he appears to himself already as one that has fallen, 
God’s mercy holds him up. And when thoughts, viz. sad and 
fearful thoughts, are multiplied within him, God’s comforts 
delight hiin, viz. the encouragement of His word and the 
inward utterances of His Spirit. D'BsW, as in cxxxix. 23, is 
equivalent to DBYY, from AYY, YD, 4, to split, branch off 
(Psychology, 8.181; tr. p. 214). The plural form sywye, like 
the plural of the imperative in Isa. xxix. 9, has two Puthachs, 
the second of which is the “independentification” of the Chateph 
of puyLr. 

Vers. 20-23. In the sixth strophe the poet confidently 
expects the inevitable divine retribution for which he has ear- 
nestly prayed in the introduction. 73%", is erroneously ac- 
counted by many (and by Gesenius too) as fut. Pual = 713 = 
yy 13M, a vocal contraction together with a giving up of the 
reduplication in favour of which no example can be advanced. 
It is fut. Kal= 713M, from 157! = 13, with the same regres- 
sion of the modification of the vowel* as in 727? = 42 in Gen. 
xliii. 29, Isa. xxx.19 (Hupfeld), but asin verbs prime gutturalis, 
so also in DIN3, DIND, inflected from 3N3, Ew. § 251, d. It 
might be more readily regarded as Poel than as Pual (like 
Vann, Job xx. 26), but the Kal too already signifies to enter 
into fellowship (Gen. xiv. 8, Hos. iv. 17), therefore (similarly 
to TR, v. 5) it is: nwm consociabitur tecum. D3 is here the 
judginent-seat, just as the Arabic curs? directly denotes the tri- 


bunal of God (in distinction from Coal the throne of His 


majesty). With reference to M37 wd. on v. 10. Assuming 
that ph is a divine statute, we obtain this meaning for pho 2y : 
which frameth (i.e. plots and executes) trouble, by making 


* By means of a similar transposition of the vowel as is to he assumed 
in }20NM, Prov. i. 22, it also appears that paiDID = PAD (lying upon the 
table, civceneipeevos) of the Pesach-Haggada has to be explained, which 
Joseph Kimchi finds so inexplicable that he regards it as a clerical error 
that has become traditional. 
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the written divine right into a rightful title for unrighteous 
conduct, by means of which the innocent are plunged into 
misfortune, Hitzig renders: contrary to order, after Prov. 
xvii. 26, where, however, "Py is intended like évexev S:xat0- 
ctvns, Matt. v. 10. Olshausen proposes to read 73%) (Iv. 
7, lix. 4) instead of 375%, just as conversely Aben-Ezra in lvi. 
7 reads 1. But 773, "w3, has the secured signification of 


scindere, incidere (cf. d=, but also as, supra, i. 399), from 
which the signification invadere can be easily derived (whence 
3, a breaking in, invasion, an invading host). With refer- 
ence to ‘P) 01 vid. Psychology, S. 243 (tr. p. 286): because 
the blood is the soul, that is said of the blood which applies 
properly to the person. The subject to 111" are the seat of cor- 
ruption (by which a high council consisting of many may he 
meant, just as much as a princely throne) and its accomplices. 
Prophetic certainty is expressed in 7) and 30%. The figure 
of God as 23% is Davidic and Korahitic. ‘BND WY¥ is ex- 
plained from xviii. 2. Since 2°v'0 designates the retribution as 
a return of guilt incurred in the form of actual punishment, 
it might be rendered “ requite” just as well as “ cause to 
return ;” DNeY, however, instead of D9 (liv. 7) makes the 
idea expressed in vil. 17 more natural. On Ddny33 Hitzig cor- 
rectly compares 2 Sam. xiv. 7, 11. 27. The Psalm closes with 


the church is able to call Jahve its God. 


PSALM XCV. 


CALL TO THE WORSHIP OF GOD AND TO OBEDIENCE TO 
HIS WORD. 


\ 


1 COME, let us exult unto Jahve, 

Let us make a joyful noise to the Rock of our salvation ! 
2 Let us come before His face with thanksgiving, 

Let us make a joyful noise unto Him in songs } 


3 For a great God is Jahve, 
And a great King above all gods; 
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4 He, in whose hand are the deep places of the earth, 
And to whom belong the tops of the mountains ; 
5 To whom belongeth the sea, and Hz hath made it, 
And His hands have formed the dry land. 
Come, let us worship and bow down, 
Let us kneel before Jahve our Maker! 
7 For He is our God, 
And we are the people of His pasture and the flock of His 
hand. 


oe 


To-day if ye will but hearken to His voice! 
8 Harden not your hearts as at Meribah, 
As on the day of Massah in the wilderness, 
9 When your fathers tempted Me, 
Proved me, although they saw My work. 
10 Forty years was I vexed with a generation, 
And said: “ They are a people that do err in their heart.” 
But they knew not My ways, 
11 So that I sware in My wrath: 
“Verily they shall not enter into My rest!” 


This Psalm is related to the preceding by the celebration 
of Jahve asa “ Rock.” If it has any definite occasion, it is 
at any rate not manifest what that occasion is. It consists of 
a four-line introduction and two groups of ten lines. 


Vers. 1,2. Jahve is called the Rock of our salvation (as 
in Ixxxix. 27, cf. xciv. 22) as being its firm and sure ground. 
Visiting the house of God, one comes before God’s face; D3? 
‘2B, preoccupare factem, is equivalent to visere (visitare). TIN 
is not confessio peccati, but laudis. The Beth before An is 
the Beth of accompaniment, as in Mic. vi. 6; that before ninpr 
(according to 2 Sam. xxiii. 1 a name for psalms, whilst 7D%0 
can only be used as a technical expression) is the Beth of the 
medium. 

Vers. 83-76. The adorableness of God receives a threefold 
confirmation: He is exalted above all gods as King, above all 
things as Creator, and above His people as Shepherd and 
Leader. DON (gods) here, as in xcvi. 4 sq., xevii. 7, 9, and 
frequently, are the powers of the natural world and of the 
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world of men, which the Gentiles deify and call kings (as 
Moloch (Molech), the deified fire), which, however, all stand 
under the lordship of Jahve, who is infinitely exalted above 
everything that is otherwise called god (xcvi. 4, xcvil. 9). The 
supposition that D2 nipyin denotes the pit-works (wéradrra) of 
the mountains (Béttcher), is at once improbable, because to all 
appearance it is intended to be the antithesis to (SPMD, the 
shafts of the earth. The derivation from AY) (AY), capvew, 
coma, also does not suit MayYN in Num. xxii. 22, xxiv. 8, for 
“fatigues” and “indefatigableness” are notions that hie very 
wide apart. The nisyin 40> of Job xxii. 25 might more readily 
be explained according to this “silver of fatigues,” .e. silver 
that the fatiguing labour of mining brings to light, and mayin 
nin in the passage before us, with Gussetius, Geier, and 
Hengstenberg : cacumina montium quia defatigantur qua eo 
ascendunt, prop. ascendings = summits of the mountains, after 
which mpyin D2, Job xxii. 25, might also signify “silver of 
the mountain-heights.” But the LX X., which renders Sofa 
in the passages in Numbers and 7a iy Tav opéwr in the pas- 
sage before us, leads one to a more correct track. The verb 
Ay” (AY), transposed from y5* (yb), goes back to the root 5, , 
to stand forth, tower above, to be high, according to which 
mpyIN=Mypin signifies eminentia, i.e. towerings = summits, or 
prominences = high (the highest) perfection (vid. on Job xxi. 
25). In the passage before us it is a synonym of the Arabic 
ave, bling, pars terre eminens (from | 3, =Y5', prop. instru- 
mentally: a means of rising above, viz. by climbing), and of 
the names of eminences derived from ze (after which Hitzig 
renders: the teeth of the mountains). By reason of the fact 
that Jahve is the Owner (cf. 1 Sam. ii. 8), because the Creator 
of all things, the call to worship, which concerns no one so 
nearly as it does Israel, the people, which before other peoples 
is Jahve’s creation, viz. the creation of His miraculously 
mighty grace, 1s repeated. In the call or Invitation, MnAvN 
signifies to stretch one’s self out full length upon the ground, 
the proper attitude of adoration; 3715, to curtsey, to totter; 
and 312, Arabic baraka, starting from the radical signification 
flectere, to kneel down, in genua (mpoyvu, pronum = procnum) 
vrocumbere, 2 Chron. vi. 13 (cf. Hélemann, Bibelstudien, i. 
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135 f.). Beside iny7'> DY, people of His pasture, 17) jN¥ is not 
the flock formed by His creating hand (Augustine: ipse gratia 
sud nos oves fectt), but, after Gen. xxx. 35, the flock under His 
protection, the flock led and defended by His skilful, powerful 
hand. Bdottcher renders: flock of His charge; but 7 in this 
sense (Jer. vi. 3) signifies only a place, and “flock of His 
place” would be poetry and prose in one figure. 

Vers. 7c-11. The second decastich begins in the midst of 
the Masoretic ver. 7. Upto this point the church stirs itself 
up to a worshipping appearing before its God; now the voice 
of God (Heb. iv. 7), earnestly admonishing, meets it, resound- 
ing from out of the sanctuary. Since 3 YdW signifies not 
merely to hear, but to hear obediently, ver. 7¢ cannot be a 
conditioning protasis to what follows. Hengstenberg wishes 
to supply the apodosis: “then will He bless you, His people ;” 
but O8 in other instances too (Ixxxi. 9, cxxxix. 19, Prov. xxiv. 
11), like 2), has an optative signification, which it certainly has 
gained by a suppression of a promissory apodosis, but yet with- 
out the genius of the language having any such im mind in 
every instance. The word 01% placed first gives prominence 
to the present, in which this call to obedience goes forth, as a 
decisive turning-point. The divine voice warningly calls to 
mind the self-hardening of Israel, which came to light at 
Meribah, on the day of Massah. What is referred to, as also 
in lxxxi. 8, is the tempting of God in the second year of the 
Exodus on acconnt of the failing of water in the neighbour- 
hood of Horeb, at the place which is for this reason called 
Massah u-Meribah (Ex. xvii. 1-7); from which is to be dis- 
tinguished the tempting of God in the fortieth year of the 
Exodus at Meribah, viz. at the waters of contention near 
Kadesh (written fully Jfé-Meribath Kadesh, or more briefly 
Mé-Meribah), Num. xx. 2-13 (cf. on Ixxviii. 20). Strictly 
m3 signifies nothing but instar Meribe, as in Ixxxui. 10 
instar Midianitarum; but according to the sense, > is equiva- 
lent to Ova, evi. 32, just as D1°2 is equivalent to O°22. On WY, 
guum, cf. Deut. xi. 6. The meaning of "OY INI"DA is not they 
also (D3 as in lii. 7) saw His work; for the reference to the 
giving of water out of the rock would give a thought that is 
devoid of purpose here, and the assertion is too indefinite for 
it to be understood of the judgment upon those who tempted 
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God (Hupfeld and Hitzig), It is therefore rather to be 
rendered: notwithstanding (Sus, Ew. § 354, a) they had 
= although they had, cf. 02 in Isa. xlix. 15) seen His work 
(His wondrous guiding and governing), and might therefore 
be sure that He would not suffer them to be destroyed. The 
verb wip coincides with xoréw, xoros. W713, for which the 
LXX. has 74 yeved éxeivy, is anarthrous in order that the 
notion may be conceived of more qualitatively than relatively : 
with a (whole) generation, With 18) Jahve calls to mind 
the repeated declarations of His vexation concerning their 
heart, which was always inclined towards error which leads to 
destruction—declarations, however, which bore no fruit. Just 
this ineffectiveness of His indignation had as its resnlt that 
(QUN, not dvs but dare, as in Gen. xiii. 16, Deut. xxvii. 27, 
d1, 2 Kings ix. 37, and frequently) He sware, etc. (O8 = verily 
not, Ges. § 155, 2, f, with the emphatic future form in én 
which follows). It is the oath in Num. xiv. 27 sqq. that is 
meant. The older generation died in the desert, and there- 
fore lost the entering into the rest of God, by reason of their 
disobedience. If now, many centuries after Moses, they 
are invited in the Davidic Psalter to submissive adoration of 
Jahve, with the significant call: “ To-day if ye will hearken 
to His voice!” and with a reference to the warning example 
of the fathers, the obedience of faith, now as formerly, has 
therefore to look forward to the gracious reward of entering 
into God’s rest, which the disobedient at that time lost; and 
the taking possession of Canaan was, therefore, not as yet the 
final AMID (Deut. xu. 9). This is the connection of the wider 
train of thought which to the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, ch. iil., iv., follows from this text of the Psalm. 


PSALM XCOVL 


A GREETING OF THE COMING KINGDOM OF GOD. 


1 SING unto Jahve a new song, 
Sing unto Jahve, all lands. 
2 Sing unto Jahve, bless His Name, 
Cheerfully proclaim His salvation from day to day. 
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8 Declare His glory among the heathen, 


an 


a] 


GP 


10 


11 


12 


13 


His wonders among all peoples. 


For great is Jahve and worthy to be praised exceedingly, 
Terrible is He above all gods. 

For all the gods of the peoples are idols, 

But Jahve hath made the heavens. 

Brightness and splendour are before Him, 

Might and beauty are in His sanctuary. 


Give unto Jahive, O ye races of the peoples, 
Give unto Jahve glory and might. 

Give unto Jahve the honour of His Name, 
Take offerings and come into His courts. 
Worship Jahve in holy attire, 

Tremble before Him, all lands. 


Say among the heathen: “ Jahve is now King, 
Therefore the world will stand without tottering, 
He will govern the peoples in uprightness.” 

The heavens shall rejoice 

And the earth be glad, 


The sea shall roar and its fulness. 


The field shall exult and all that is therein, 

Then shall all the trees of the wood shout for joy— 
Before Jahve, for He cometh, 

For He cometh to judge the earth— 

He shall judge the world in righteousness 

And the peoples in His faithfulness. 


What Ps. xcv. 3 says: “A great God is Jahve, and a great 


King above all gods,’ is repeated in Ps. xevi. The LXX. 
inscribes it (1) @d7 7@ Aavid, and the chronicler has really 
taken it up alinost entire in the song which was sung on the 
day when the Ark was brought in (1 Chron. xvi. 23-33) ; but, 
as the coarse seams between vers. 22 and 23, 33 and 34 show, 
he there strings together familiar reminiscences of the Psalms 
(vid. on Ps. cv.) as a sort of mosaic, in order approximately to 
express the festive mood and festive strains of that day. And 
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(2) &re 6 otkos gxoSopetro (Cod. Vat. @xodountar) peta THY 
aiyparwoiav. By this the LXX. correctly interprets the 
Psalm as a post-exilic song: and the Psalm corresponds 
throughout to the advance which the mind of Israel has 
experienced in the Exile concerning its mission in the world. 
The fact that the religion of Jahve is destined for mankind at 
large, here receives the most triumphantly joyous, lyrical ex- 
pression. And so far as this is concerned, the key-note of the 
Psalm is even deutero-Isaianic. For it is one chief aim of Isa. 
ch. xl.-Ixvi. to declare the pinnacle of glory of the Messianic 
apostolic mission on to which Israel is being raised throngh the 
depth of aftliction of the Exile. All these post-exilic songs 
come much nearer to the spirit of the New Testament than 
the pre-exilic; for the New Testament, which is the intrinsic 
character of the Old Testament freed from its barriers and 
limitations, is in process of coming into being (im Werden 
Legriffen) throughout the Old Testament, and the Exile was 
one of the most important crises in this progressive process. 
Ps, xcvi.—xcviii. are more Messianic than many in the strict 
sense of the word Messianic; for the central (gravitating) 
point of the Old Testament gospel (Hezlsverkindigung) lies not 
in the Messiah, but in the appearing (parusia) of Jahve—a 
fact which is explained by the circumstance that the mystery 
of the incarnation still lies beyond the Old Testament know- 
ledge or perception of salvation. Al] human intervention in 
the matter of salvation accordingly appears as purely human, 
and still more, it preserves a national and therefore outward 
and natural impress by virtue of the national limit within 
which the revelation of salvation has entered. If the ideal 
Davidic king who ts expected even does anything superhuman, 
he is nevertheless only a man—a man of God, it is true, without 
his equal, but not the God-man. The mystery of the incarna- 
tion does, it is true, the nearer it comes to actual revelation, 
cast rays of its dawning npon prophecy, but the sun itself 
remains below the horizon : redemption is looked for as Jahve’s 
own act, and “ Jahve cometh” is also still the watchword of 
the last prophet (Mal. iii. 1). 
The five six-line strophes of the Psalm before us are not to 
be mistaken. ‘The chronicler has done away with five lines, 
and thereby disorganized the strophic structure; and one line 
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(ver. 10a) he has removed from its position. The originality 
of the Psalm in the Psalter, too, is revealed thereby, and the 
non-independence of the chronicler, who treats the Psalm as an 
historian. 


Vers. 1-3. Call to the nation of Jahve to sing praise to 
its God and to evangelize the heathen. %'W is repeated three 
times. ‘The new song assumes a new form of things, and the 
call thereto, a present which appeared to be a beginning that 
furnished a guarantee of this new state of things, a beginning 
viz. of the recognition of Jahve throughout the whole world 
of nations, and of His accession to the lordship over the whole 
earth. ‘The new song is an echo of the approaching revelation 
of salvation and of glory, and this is also the inexhaustible 
material of the joyful tidings that go forth from day to day 
(nit) DIM as in Esth. iii. 7, whereas in the Chronicles it is 
DOR oD as in Num. xxx. 15). We read ver. la verbally 
the same in Isa. xlii. 10; ver. 2 calls to mind Isa. li. 7, 1x. 6; 
and ver. 3a, Isa. Ixvi. 19. 

Vers. 4-6. Confirmation of the call from the glory of 
Jahve that is now become manifest. The clause ver. 4a, as 
also cxlv. 3, is taken out of xlviii. 2. o'ndxvds is the plural of 
AiPNveR, every god, 2 Chron. xxxil. 15; the article may stand 
here or be omitted (xcv. 3, cf. cxiii. 4). All the elohim, ze. 
gods, of the peoples are DDN (from the negative DN), nothings 
and good-for-nothings, unreal and useless. The LXX. ren- 
ders Sauyudva, as though the expression were OW (cf. 1 Cor. 
x. 20), more correctly eiSwAa in Apoc. ix. 20. What ver. 5 
says is wrought out in Isa. ch. xl., xliv., and elsewhere ; por 
is a name of idols that occurs nowhere more frequently than in 
Isaiah. The sanctuary (ver. 6) is here the earthly sanctuary. 
From Jerusalem, over which the light arises first of all (Isa. 
ch. lx.), Jahve’s superterrestrial doxa now reveals itself in the 
world. “7775 is the usual pair of words for royal glory.’ 
The chronicler reads ver. 66 iop22 NIM TY, might and joy are 
in His place ("4 a late word, like 7108, brotherhood, brotherly 
affection, from an old root, Ex. xviii. 9). With the place of 
God one might associate the thought of the celestial place of 
God transcending space; the chronicler may, however, have 
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altered wspp2 into \opo2 because when the Ark was brought 
in, the Temple (vtpon n‘2) was not yet built. 

Vers. 7-9. Call to the families of the peoples to worship 
God, the One, living, and glorious God. 127 is repeated three 
times here as Ps. xxix., of which the whole strophe is an echo. 
Isaiah (ch, lx.) sees them coming in with the gifts which they 
are admonished to bring with them into the courts of Jahve 
(in Chron. only: 209), Instead of YP 77173 here and in the 
chronicler, the LXX. brings the courts (MSM) in once more; 
but the dependence of the strophe upon Ps. xxix. furnishes a 
guarantee for the “holy attire,” similar to the wedding gar- 
ment in the New Testament parable. Instead of "25, ver. 96, 
the chronicler has YIBPD, just as he also alternates with both 
forms, 2 Chron. xxxii. 7, cf. 1 Chron. xix. 18. 

Vers. 10, 11. That which is to be said among the peoples 
is the joyous evangel of the kingdom of heaven which is now 
come and realized. The watchword is “ Jahve is King,” as in 
Isa. lii, 7. The LXX. correctly renders: 6 xvpios éBaci- 
Aeuce,* for 799 is intended historically (Apoc. xi.17). AN, asin 
xcili. 1, introduces that which results from this fact, and there- 
fore to a certain extent goes beyond it. The world below, 
hitherto shaken by war and anarchy, now stands upon founda- 
tions that cannot be shaken in time to come, under Jahve’s 
righteous and gentle sway. This is the joyful tidings of the 
new era which the poet predicts from out of his own times, 
when he depicts the joy that will then pervade the whole crea- 
tion ; in connection with which it is hardly intentional that ver. 
lla and 116 acrostically contain the divine names min and 
in’, This joing of all creatures in the joy at Jahve’s ap- 
pearing is a characteristic feature of Isa. ch. xl—Ixti. These 
cords are already struck in Isa. xxxv. 1 sq. ‘ The sea and its 
fulness” as in Isa. xln. 10. In the chronicler ver. 10a (ins 
instead of 19x) stands between ver. 110 and 11¢c,—according 
to Hitzig, who uses all his ingenuity here in favour of that 
other recension of the text, by an oversight of the copyist. 


* In the Psalterium Veronense with the addition apo xylu, Cod. 156, 
Latinizing ézé rg Zvaw; in the Latin Psalters (the Vulgate excepted) 
a ligno, undoubtedly an addition by an early Christian hand, upon which, 
however, great value is set by Justin and all the early Latin Fathers. 
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Vers. 12,18. The chronicler changes “ into the prosaic 
mn, and syyy-S> with the omission of the $5 into yn ‘xy, 
The psalmist on his part follows the model of Isaiah, who 
makes the trees of the wood exult and clap their hands, ch. lv. 
12, xliv. 23. The t&, which points into this festive time of all 
creatures which begins with Jahve’s coming, is as in Isa. xxxv. 
5 sq. Instead of "IBD, “before,” the chronicler has the "IBDN SO 
familiar to him, by which the joy is denoted as being occasioned 
by Jahve’s appearing. The lines ver. 13d¢ sound very much 
like ix. 9. The chronicler has abridged ver. 13, by hurrying on 
to the mosaic-work portion taken from Ps. cv. The poet at 
the close glances from tlie ideal past into the future. The two- 
_ fold 82 is a participle, Ew. § 200. Being come to judgment, 
after He has judged and sifted, executing punishment, Jahve 
will govern in the righteousness of mercy and in faithfulness 
to the promises. 


PSALM XCVII. 


THE BREAKING THROUGH OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD, THE 
JUDGE AND SAVIOUR. 


1 JAHVE is now King, the earth shouteth for joy, 

Many islands rejoice. 
2 Clouds and darkness are round about Him, 

Righteousness and judgment are the pillars of His throne. 
3 Fire goeth before Him 

And burneth up His enemies round about. 


4 His lightnings lighten the world; 

The earth seeth it, and trembleth because of it. 
5 Mountains melt like wax before Jahve, 

Before the Lord of the whole earth. 
6 The heavens declare His righteousness, 

And all the peoples see His glory. 


7 Confounded are all those who serve graven images, 
Who boast themselves of idols ; 
All the gods cast themselves down to Him. 

8 Zion heareth it and rejoiceth thereat, 
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And the daughters of Judah shout for joy-— 
Because of Thy judgements, Jahve! 


9 For Thou, Jahve, art the Most High over all the earth, 
Thou art highly exalted above all gods. 


10 Ye who love Jahve, hate evil : 

He who guardeth the souls of His saints, 

Out of the hand of the evil-doer will He rescue them. 
11 Light is sown for the righteous, 

And for the upright-minded joy. 
12 Rejoice, ye righteous, in Jahve, 

And sing praise unto His holy Name. 


This Psalm, too, has the coming of Jahve, who enters 
upon His kingdom through judgment, as its theme, and the 
watchword “ Jahve is King” as its key-note. The LXX. 
inscribes it: 7@ Aavid, 6te H yA avtTod Kabictata (Kafio- 
rato); Jerome: quando terra ejus restituta est. The to Aavid 
is worthless ; the time of restoration, from which it takes its 
rise, is the post-exilic, for it is composed, as mosaic-work, out 
of the earlier original passages of Davidic and Asaphic Psalms 
and of the prophets, more especially of Isaiah, and is entirely 
an expression of the religious consciousness which resulted 
from the Exile. 


Vers. 1-3. We have here nothing but echoes of the older 
literature: ver. 1, cf. Isa. xln. 10-12, li. 5; ver. 2a, ef. xviii. 
10, 123; ver. 26 = Ixxxix. 15; ver. 3a, cf. |. 8, xviii. 9; ver. 30, 
cf, Isa. xl. 25. Beginning with the visible coming of the 
kingdom of God in the present, with Wen TM the poet takes his 
stand upon the standpoint of the kingdom which is come. 
With it also comes rich material for universal joy. Dan is indi- 
cative, as In xcvi. 11 and frequently. 0°37 are all, for all of 
them are in fact many (cf. Isa. lii. 15). The description of 
the theophany, for which the way is preparing in ver. 2, also 
reminds one of Hab. ch. iii. God’s enshrouding Himself in 
darkness bears witness to His judicial earnestness. Because 
He comes as Judge, the basis of His royal throne and of 
His judgment-seat is also called to mind. His harbinger is 
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fire, which consumes His adversaries on every side, as that 
which broke forth out of the pillar of cloud once consumed 
the Egyptians. 

‘Vers, 4-6, Again we have nothing but echoes of the older 
literature: ver. 4a = Ixxvi. 19; ver. 4), cf. Ixxvii. 17; ver. 5a, 
cf. Mic. 1.43 ver. 0b, cf. Mic. iv. 13; ver. 6a=1. 6; ver. 63, 
cf. Isa. xxxv. 2, xl. 5, hi. 10, Ixvi. 18. The poet goes on to 
describe that which is future with historical certainty. That 
which Ixxvii. 19 says of the manifestation of God in the earlier 
times he transfers to the revelation of God in the last time. 
The earth sees it, and begins to tremble in consequence of it. 
The reading SOA, according to Hitzig (cf. Ew. § 232, 5) tradi- 
tional, is, however, only an error of pointing that has been 
propagated; the correct reading is the reading of Heidenheim 
and Baer, restored according to MSS., Onn) (cr. 1 Sam, Xxxl.:3), 
like j2M}, OPM\, OU"), and o¥m, The figure of the wax is found 
even in Ixviil. 8; and Jabve is also called “ Lord of the whole 
earth” in Zech. iv. 14, vi. 5. The proclamation of the heavens 
is an expression of joy, xcvi. 11. They proclaim the judicial 
strictness with which Jahve, in accordance with His promises, 
carries out His plan of salvation, the realization of which has 
reached its goal in the fact that all men see the glory of God. 

Vers. 7, 8. When the glory of Jahve becomes manifest, 
everything that is opposed to it will be punished and consumed by 
its light. “Those who serve idols will become conscious of their 
delusion with shame and terror, Isa. xlii. 17, Jer. x. 14. The 
superhuman powers (L.XX. dyyedor), deified by the heathen, 
then bow down to Him who alone is Elohim in absolute per- 
sonality. NAY is not imperative (LXX., Syriac), for asa 
command this clause would be abrupt and inconsequential, but 
the perfect of that which actually takes place. The quotation 
in Heb. i. 6 is taken from Deut. xxxi. 43, L-XX. In ver. 8 
(after xlviii. 12) the survey of the poet again comes back to his 
own nation. When Zion hears that Jahve has appeared, and all 
the world and all the powers bow down to Him, she rejoices ; 
for it is in fact her God whose kingship has come to be ac- 
knowledged. And all the daughter-churches of the Jewish 
laud exult together with the mother-church over thie salvation 
which dawns through judgments. 

Ver. 9. This distichic epiphonema (ver. 9a = Ixxxu. 19; 
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ver. 9, cf. xlvii. 3, 10) might close the Psalm ; there follows 
still, however, a hortatory strophe (which was perhaps not 
added till later on). 

Vers. 10-12. It is true ver. 12@ is=xxxii. 11, ver. 125 
= xxx. 5, and the promise in ver. 10 is the same as in XXXVil. 
28, xxxiv. 21; but as to the rest, particularly ver. 11, this 
strophe is original. It is an encouraging admonition to fidelity 
in an age in which an effeminate spirit of looking longingly 
towards flit. ogling] heathenism was rife, and stedfast ad- 
herence to Jahve was threatened with loss of life. ‘Those who 
are faithful in their confession, as in the Maccabzean age CAot- 
Saior), are called "TON, The beantiful figure in ver. 11 is mis- 
apprehended by the ancient versions, inasmuch as they read 
nt (cxii. 4) instead of yw. Yt does not here signify sown 
— strewn into the earth, but strewn along his life’s way, so 
that he, the righteous one, advances step by step in the light. 
Hitzig rightly compares «i8varat, cxidvatat, used of the dawn 
and of the sun. Of the former Virgil also says, Ht jam prima 
novo spargebat lumine terras. 


PSALM 2X CV IIL 


GREETING TO HIM WHO IS BECOME KNOWN IN RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS AND SALVATION. . 


1 SING unto Jahve a new song, 
For He hath done marvellous things, 
His right hand and His holy arm helped Him. 
2 Jahve hath made known His salvation, 
He hath revealed His righteousness before the eyes of the 
nations. 
3 He remembered His loving-kindness and His faithfulness te 
the house of Israel, 
All the ends of the earth saw the salvation of our God. 


4 Make a joyful noise unto Jahve, all ye lands, 
Break forth into rejoicing and play— 

5 Play unto Jahve with the cithern, 
With the cithern and the voice of song. 
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6 With trumpets and the sound of the horn, 
Make a joyful noise before the King Jahve! 


7 Let the sea roar, and that which filleth it, 
The world, and those who dwell therein. 

8 Let the rivers clap their hands, 
Together let the mountains rejoice 

9 Before Jahve, for He cometh to judge the earth— 
He shall judge the world with righteousness, 


And the peoples with uprightness. 


This is the only Psalm which is inscribed "i919 without 
further addition, whence it is called in B. Aboda Zara, 241, 
xpin’ so (the orphan Psalm). The Peshito Syriac inscribes 
it De redemtione populs ex AEgypto; the “new song,” however, 
is not the song of Moses, but the counterpart of this, cf. Apoc. 
xv. 8. There “the Lord reigneth” resounded for the first 
time, at the sea; here the completion of the beginning there 
commenced is sung, viz. the final glory of the divine kingdom, 
which through judgment breaks through to its full reality. 
The beginning and end are taken from Ps. xcvi. Almost all 
that hes between is taken from the second part of Isaiah. This 
book of consolation for the exiles is become as it were a Casta- 
lian spring for the religious lyric. | 


Vers. 1-3. Ver. lab we have already read in xcvi. 1. 
What follows in ver. lc—3 is taken from Isa. ]u. 10, Ixiii. 5, 
ef. 7, lix. 16, cf. xl. 10. The primary passage, Isa. ln. 10, 
shows that the Athnach of ver. 2 is correctly placed. y0 is 


the opposite of hearsay (cf. reds from one’s own observation, 
opp. poll from the narrative of another person). The dative 


ox ma? depends upon 12m, according to evi. 45, cf. Luke 
1. D4 sq. 

Vers. 4-6. The call in ver. 4 demands some joyful mani- 
festation of the mouth, which cau be done in many ways; in 
ver. 5 the union of song and the music of stringed instru- 
ments, as of the Levites; and in ver. 6 the sound of wind 
instruments, as of the priests. On ver. 4 cf. Isa. xliv. 23, xlix. 

VOL. IIL rj 
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13, lil. 9, together with xiv. 7 (inasmuch as 3270) 0¥B is equi- 
valent to M27 3N¥B), MF AP is found also in Isa. li. 3. 

Vers. 7-9. Here, too, it is all an echo of the earlier lan- 
guage of Psalms and prophets: ver. 7a = xcvi. 11; ver. 7d 
like xxiv. 1; ver. 8 after Isa. lv. 12 (where we find 43 SND 
instead of the otherwise customary "13 YPA, xvii. 2; or > 73), 
2 Kings xi. 12, is said of the trees of the field) ; ver. 9=xcvi. 
13, cf. 10. In the bringing in of nature to participate in the 
joy of mankind, the clapping rivers (i192) are original to this 
Psalm: the rivers cast up high waves, which flow into one 
another like clapping hands ;* cf. Hab. iii. 10, where the abyss 
of the sea lifts up its hands on high, 2.e. causes its waves te 
tun mountain-high. 


PSALM XCOIX. 
SONG OF PRAISE IN HONOUR OF THE THRICE HOLY ONE. 


1 JAHVE reigneth, the peoples tremble ; 

He sitteth upon the cherubim, the earth tottereth. 
2 Jahve in Zion is great, 

And HE is exalted above all the peoples. 


3 They shall praise Thy great and fearful name— 
Holy is He. 


4 And the might of a king who loveth the right 

Hast Tov established in righteousness ; 

Right and righteousness hast THOU executed in Jacob. 
Exalt ye Jahve our God, 

And prostrate yourselves at His footstool— 


Holy is Hx. 


aed | 


6 Moses and Aaron among His priests, 
And Samuel among those who call upon His name— 
They called unto Jahve and HE answered them; 


* Luther renders: ‘‘the water-floods exult” ( frohlucken); and Eychman’s 
Vocabularius predicantium explains plaudere by ‘to exult (frohlocken) 
for joy, to smite the hands.together pre gaudio ;” cf. Luther’s version of 
Ezek. xxi. 17, 
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7 In a pillar of cloud He spoke to them ; 
They kept His testimonies, 
And the law which He gave them. 
8 Jahve our God, THou hast answered them ; 
A forgiving God wast Thou unto them, 
’ And one taking vengeance of their deeds. 
9 Exalt ye Jahve our God, 
And prostrate yourselves at His holy mountain, 
For holy is Jahve our God. 


This is the third of the Psalins (xcili., xcvii., xcix.) which 
begin with the watchword 420 ‘nN, It falls into three parts, of 
which the first (vers. 1-3) closes with Ni7 WTP, the second 
(vers. 4, 5) with Si YIP, and the third, more full-toned, with 
Hon ‘1 witp—an earthly echo of the trisagion of the seraphim. 
The first two Sanctuses are two hexastichs; and two hexastichs 
form the third, according to the very same law by which the 
third and the sixth days of creation each consists of two crea- 
tive works. This artistic form bears witness against Olshausen 
in favour of the integrity of the text; but the clare-obscure 
of the language and expression makes no small demands upon 
the reader. 

Bengel has seen deepest into the internal character of this 
Psalm. He says, “ The 99th Psalm has three parts, in which 
the Lord is celebrated as He who is to come, as He who is, and 
as He who was, and each part is closed with the ascription of 
praise: He is holy.” The Psalm is laid out accordingly by 
Oettinger, Burk, and C. H. Rieger. | 


Vers. 1-3. The three futnres express facts of the time to 
come, which are the inevitable result of Jahve’s kingly do- 
ininion bearing sway from heaven, and here below from Zion, 
over the world; they therefore declare what must and will 
happen. The participle insedens cherubis (Ixxx. 2, cf. xviil. 11) 
is a definition of the manner (Olshausen): He reigns, sitting 


enthroned above the cherubim. 0, like gis is a further 
formation of the root &), vv, to bend, nod. What is meant is 


not a trembling that is the absolute opposite of joy, but a 
trembling that leads on to salvation. The Breviarium in Psal- 
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tertum, which bears the name of Jerome, observes: Terra 
quamdiu immota fuerit, sanari non potest; quando vero mota 
fuerit et intremuerit, tunc recipiet sanitatem. In ver. 3a decla- 
ration passes over into invocation. One can feel how the hope 
that the “ great and fearful Name” (Deut. x. 17) will be uni- 
versally acknowledged, and therefore that the religion of Israel 
will become the religion of the world, moves and elates the poet. 
The fact that the expression notwithstanding is not NAR Up, 
but sin wtp, is explained from the close connection with the 
seraphic trisagion in Isa. vi. 3. 87 refers to Jahve; He and 
His Name are notions that easily glide over into one another. 
Vers. 4, 5. The second Sanctus celebrates Jahve with 
respect to His continuous righteons rule in Israel. The majo- 
rity of expositors construe it: “ And (they shall praise) the 
might of the king, who loves right ;” but this joining of the 
clause on to 1)* over the refrain that stands in the way 1s 
hazardous. Neither can JON bsv' 10 1)}, however, be an 
independent clause, since 278 cannot be said of ty, but only of 
its possessor. And the dividing of the verse at 30x, adopted 
by the LXX., will therefore not hold good. 398 bEt'D is an 
attributive clause to 759 in the same position as in xi. 7; and 
ty, with what appertains to it, is the object to 722) placed first, 
which has the king’s throne as its object elsewhere (ix. 8, 2 Sam. 
vii. 13, 1 Chron. xvii. 12), just as it here has the might of the 
king, which, however, here at the same time in O° takes 
another and permutative object (cf. the permutative subject in 
Ixxii. 17), as Hitzig observes; or rather, since DvD is most 
generally used as an adverbial notion, this o¢hy (Iviii. 2, 
Ixxv. 3, ix. 9, and frequently), usually as a definition of the 
mode of the judging and reigning, is subordinated : and the 
might of a king who loves the right, 7.e. of one who governs 
not according to dynastic caprice but moral precepts, hast Thou 
established in spirit and aim (directed to righteousness and 
equity). What is meant is the theocratic kingship, and ver. 
4c says what Jahve has constantly accomplished by means of 
this kingship : He has thus maintained right and righteousness 
(cf. e.g. 2 Sam. vii. 15, 1 Chron. xviii. 14, 1 Kings x. 9, Isa. 
xvi. 5) among His people. Out of this manifestation of God’s 
righteousness, which is more conspicuous, and can be better 
estimated, within the nation of the history of redemption than 
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elsewhere, grows the call to highly exalt Jalve the God of 
Israel, and to bow one’s self very low at His footstool. 047° 
Yer}, as in cxxxii. 7, is not a statement of the object (for Isa. 
xlv. 14 is of another kind), but (like DN in other instances) of 
the place in which, or of the direction (cf. vil. 14) in which 
the mpooxivnars is to take place. The temple is called Jahve’s 
footstool (1 Chron. xxviii. 2, cf. Lam. ii. 1, Isa. lx. 13) with 
reference to the ark, the capporeth of which corresponds to the 
transparent sapphire (Ex. xxiv. 10) and to the crystal-like 
firmament of the mercaba (Ezek. i. 22, cf. 1 Chron. xxviii. 18). 

Vers. 6-9. The vision of the third Sanctus looks into the 
history of the olden time prior to the kings. In support of the 
statement that Jahve is a living God, and a God who proves 
Himself in mercy and in judgment, the poet appeals to three 
heroes of the olden time, and the events recorded of them. 
The expression certainly sounds as though it had reference to 
something belonging to the present time; and Hitzig therefore 
believes that it must be explained of the three as heavenly 
intercessors, after the manner of Onias and Jeremiah in the 
vision 2 Macc. xv.12-14. But apart from this presupposing an 
active manifestation of life on the part of those who have fallen 
happily asleep, which is at variance with the ideas of the latest 
as well as of the earliest Psalms concerning the other world, 
this interpretation founders upon ver. 7a, according to which 
a celestial discourse of God with the three “in the pillar of 
cloud” ought also to be supposed. ‘The substantival clauses 
ver. 6ab bear sufficient evidence in themselves of being a 
retrospect, by which the futures that follow are stamped as 
being the expression of the cotemporaneous past. The dis- 
tribution of the predicates to the three is well conceived. 
Moses was also a mighty man in prayer, for with his hands 
uplifted for prayer he obtained the victory for his people over 
Amalek (Ex. xvii. 11 sq.), and on another occasion placed him- 
self in the breach, and rescued them from the wrath of God 
and from destruction (cvi. 23, Ex. xxxii. 30-32; cf. also Num. 
xii. 13); and Samuel, it is true, is only a Levite by descent, 
but by office in a time of urgent need a priest (cohen), for he 
sacrifices independently in places where, by reason of tlie ab- 
sence of the holy tabernacle with the ark of the covenant, it 
was not lawful, according to the letter of the law, to offer 
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sacrifices, he builds an altar in Ramah, his residence as judge, 
and has, in connection with the divine services on the high 
place (Bama) there, a more than high-priestly position, inas- 
much as the people do not begin the sacrificial repasts before he 
has blessed the sacrifice (1 Sam. ix. 13). But the character of 
a mighty man in prayer is outweighed in the case of Moses by 
the character of the priest; for he is, so to speak, the proto- 
priest of Israel, inasmuch as he twice performed priestly acts 
which laid as it were a foundation for all times to come, viz. 
the sprinkling of the blood at the ratification of the covenant 
under Sinai (Ex. ch. xxiv.), and the whole ritual which was 
a model for the consecrated priesthood, at the consecration of 
tle priests (Lev. ch. viii.). It was he, too, who performed the 
service in the sanctuary prior to the consecration of the priests : 
he set the shew-bread in order, prepared the candlestick, and 
burnt incense upon the golden altar (Ex. xl. 22-27). In the 
case of Samuel, on the other hand, the character of the media- 
tor in the religious services is outweighed by that of the man 
mighty in prayer: by prayer he obtained Israel the victory of 
Ebenezer over the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 8 sq.), and con- 
firmed his words of warning with the miraculous sign, that at 
his calling upon God it would thunder and rain in the midst of 
a cloudless season (1 Sam. xii. 16, cf. Sir. xlvi. 16 sq.). 

The poet designedly says: Moses and Aaron were among 
His priests, and Samuel among His praying ones. This third 
twelve-line stroplie holds good, not only of the three in parti- 
cular, but of the twelve-tribe nation of priests and praying 
ones to which they belong. For ver. 7a cannot be meant of 
the three, since, with the exception of a single instance (Num. 
xi. 5), it is always Moses only, not Aaron, much less Samuel, 
with whom God negotiates in such a manner. pm5y refers to 
the whole people, which is proved by their interest in the divine 
revelation given by the hand of Moses out of the cloudy 
pillar (ex. xxxii. 7 sq.). Nor can ver. 6¢ therefore be under- 
stood of the three exclusively, since there is nothing to indicate 
the transition from them to the people: crying (2°87), synco- 
pated like D'NDN, 1 Sam. xiv. 33) to Jahve, ze. as often as they 
(these priests and praying ones, to whom a Moses, Aaron, and 
Samuel belong) cried unto Jahve, He answered them—He 
revealed Himself to this people who had such leaders (choragi), 
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in the cloudy pillar, to those who kept His testimonies and the 
law which He gave them. A glance at ver. 8 shows that in 
Israel itself the good and the bad, good and evil, are dis- 
tinguished. God answered those who could pray to Him with 
a claim to be answered. Ver. 7bc is, virtually at least, a rela- 
tive clause, declaring the prerequisite of a prayer that may 
be granted. In ver. 8 is added the thought that the history 
of Israel, in the time of its redemption out of Egypt, is not 
less a mirror of the righteousness of God than of the pardon- 
ing grace of God. If vers. 7, 8 are referred entirely to the 
three, then nioy and 03, referred to their sins of infirmity, 
appear to be too strong expressions. But to take the suffix of 
pinoy objectively (ea que in eos sunt moliti Core et socit ejus), 
with,Symmachus (xai éxduxos émi rais érnpelats adr@yv) and 
Kimchi, as the ulciscens in omnes adinventiones eorum of the 
Vulgate is interpreted,* is to do violence to it. The reference 
to the people explains it al] without any constraint, and even 
the flight of prayer that comes in here (cf. Mic. v.18). The 
calling to mind of the generation of the desert, which fell 
short of the promise, is an earnest admonition for the genera- 
tion of the present time. The God of Israel is holy in love 
and in wrath, as He Himself unfolds His Name in Ex. xxxiv. 
6, 7. Hence the poet calls upon his fellow-countrymen to 
exalt this God, whom they may with pride call their own, 
i.e. to acknowledge and confess His majesty, and to fall down 
and worship at (? cf. °&, v. 8) the mountain of His holiness, 
the place of His choice and of His presence. 
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CALL OF ALL THE WORLD TO THE SERVICE OF THE 
TRUE GOD. 


1 MAKE a joyful noise unto Jahve, all ye lands! 
2 Serve Jalive with gladness, 
Come before Him with rejoicing. 


* Vid. Raemdonck in his David propheta cet. 1800: in, omnes injurias 
epsis illatas, uti patuit in Core cet 
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3 Know ye that Jahve is God: 
HE hath made us, and His we are, 
His people, and the flock of His pasture. 


4 Come into His gates with thanksgiving, 
Into His courts with praise. 
Give thanks unto Him, bless His name. 
5 For Jahve is good, 
His mercy is everlasting, 
And to generation and generation His faithfulness. 


This Psalm closes the series of deutero-Isaianic Psalms, 
which began with Ps. xci. There is common to all of them that 
mild sublimity, sunny cheerfulness, unsorrowful spiritual cha- 
racter, and New Testament expandedness, which we wonder at 
in the second part of the Book of Isaiah ; and besides all this, 
they are also linked together by the figure anadiplosis, and 
manifold consonances and accords. 

The arrangement, too, at least from Ps. xciii. onwards, is 
saianic : it is parallel with the relation of Isa. ch. xxiv.-xxvii. 
to ch. xill.—xxill. Just as the former cycle of prophecies closes 
that concerning the nations, after the manner of a musical 
finale, so the Psalms celebrating the dominion of God, from 
Ps. xciii. onwards, which vividly portray the unfolded glory of 
the kingship of Jahve, have Jubilate and Cantate Psalms in 
succession. 

From the fact that this last Jubilate is entirely the echo of 
the first, viz. of the first half of Ps. xcv., we see how inge- 
nious the arrangement is. There we find all the thoughts 
which recur here. There it is said in ver. 7, He is our God, 
and we are the people of His pasture and the flock of His hand. 
And in ver. 2, Let us come before His face with thanksgiving 
(ANN), let us make a joyful noise unto Him in songs ! 

This nn is found here in the title of the Psalm, 71ind rim, 
Taken in the sense of a “ Psalm for thanksgiving,” it would 
say but little. We may take mnnd in a liturgical sense (with 
the Targum, Mendelssohn, Ewald, and Hitzig), like navn ov’, 
xcii. 1, in this series, and like syoind in xxxviii. 1, lxx. 1. What 
is intended is not merely the téda of the heart, but the shela- 
mim-téda, TiN Nt, evil. 22, cxvi. 17, which is also called ab- 
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salutely myn in lvi. 18, 2 Chron. xxix. 31. That kind of 
shelamim is thus called which is presented mtin-by, i.e. as 
thankful praise for divine benefits received, more particularly 
marvellous protection and deliverance (vid. Ps. cvii.). 


Vers. 1-3. The call in ver. 1 sounds like xcviii. 4, Ixvi. 1. 
INT OD are all lands, or rather all men belonging to ihe earth’s 
population. The first verse, without any parallelism and in 
so far monostichic, is like the signal for a blowing of the trum- 
pets. Instead of “serve Jahve with gladness ("NDW2),” it is 
expressed in i1. 11, “serve Jahve with fear ([8%3).” Fear and 
joy do not exclude one another. Fear becomes the exalted 
Lord, and the holy gravity of His requirements; joy becomes 
the gracious Lord, and His blessed service. The summons to 
manifest this joy in a religious, festive manner springs up out of 
an all-hopeful, world-embracing love, and this love is the spon- 
taneous result of living faith in the promise that all tribes of 
the earth shall be blessed in the seed of Abraham, and in the 
prophecies in which this promise is unfolded. 43" (as in iv. 4) 
Theodoret well interprets 6’ avrav palete TOV TpaypaTwv. 
They are to know from facts of outward and inward experience 
that Jahve is God: He hath made us, and not we ourselves. 
Thus runs the Chethib, which the LXX. follows, adrés ézroincev 
nas Kab ody Huets (as also the Syriac and Vulgate); but Sym- 
inachus (like Rashi), contrary to all possibilities of language, 
renders avros érrolncev nas ove Gvras. Kven the Midrash (Bere- 
shith Rabba, ch. c. init.) finds in this confession the reverse of the 
arrogant words in the mouth of Pharaoh: “I myself have made 
myself ” (Ezek. xxix. 3). The Keri, on the other hand, reads 4},* 
which the Targum, Jerome, and Saadia follow and penile: et 
ipsius nos sumus. Hengstenberg calls this Ker? quite unsuitable 
and bad; and Hupfeld, on the other hand, calls the Chethtb an 
“ unspeakable insipidity.” But in reality both readings accord 
with the context, and it is clear that they are both in harmony 


* According to the reckoning of the Masora, there are fifteen passages 
in the Old Testament in which yb is written and 5 is read, viz. Ex. xxi. 8, 
Lev. xi. 21, xxv. 80, 1 Sam. ii. 3, 2 Sam. xvi. 18, 2 Kings viii. 10, Isa. ix. 
2, lxiii. 9, Ps. c. 38, exxxix, 16, Job xiii. 15 [cf. the note there], xli. 4, Prov. 
xix. 7, xxvi. 2, Ezraiv. 2. Because doubtful, Isa. xlix. 5, 1 Chron. 1. 20 
are not reckoned with these. 
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with Scripture. Many a one has drawn balsamic consolation 
from the words ipse fecit nos et non ipst nos; eg. Melancthon 
when disconsolately sorrowful over the body of his son in 
Dresden on the 12th July 1559. But in ipse fecit nos et 
ipsius nos sumus there is also a rich mine of comfort and of 
admonition, for the Creator is also the Owner, His heart 
clings to His creature, and the creature owes itself entirely to 
Him, without whom it would not have had a being, and would 
not continue in being. Since, however, the parallel passage, 
xev. 7, favours i) rather than NI; since, further, NO is the 
easier reading, inasmuch as nw leads one to expect that an 
antithesis will follow (Hitzig); and since the ‘ His people and 
the sheep of His pasture” that follows is a more natural con- 
tinuation of a preceding 13738 i than that it should be attached 
as a predicative object to YY over a parenthetical MN XA; 
the Avert decidedly maintains the preference. In connection 
with both readings, N¥Y has a sense related to the history of 
redemption, as in 1 Sam. xu. 6. Israel is Jahve’s work (nvyn), 
Isa, xxix. 23, Ix. 21, cf. Deut. xxxii. 6, 15, not merely as a 
people, but as the people of God, who were kept in view even 
in the calling of Abram. 

Vers. 4, 5. Therefore shall the men of all nations enter 
with thanksgiving into the gates of His Temple and into the 
courts of His Temple with praise (xcvi. 8), in order to join 
themselves in worship to His church, which—a creation of 
Jahve for the good of the whole earth—is congregated about 
this Temple and has it as the place of its worship. The pil- 
grimage of all peoples to the holy mountain is an Old Testa- 
ment dress of the hope for the conversion of all peoples to the 
God of revelation, and the close union of all with the people of 
this God. His Temple is open to them all. They may enter, 
and when they enter they have to look for great things. For 
the God of revelation (lii. 11, liv. 8) is “ good” (xxv. §, xxxiv. 
9), and His loving-kindness and faithfulness endure for ever 
-—the thought that recurs frequently in the later Hallelujah 
and Hodu Psalms and is become a liturgical formula (Jer. 
xxx. 11). The mercy or loving-kindness of God is the 
generosity, and His faithfulness the constancy, of His love. 
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PSALM CI. 


THE VOWS OF A KING. 


1 OF mercy and right will I sing, 
To Thee, Jahve, will I harp, 
2 I will give heed to the way of uprightness— 
Whien wilt Thou come unto me?! 
I will walk in the innocence of my heart 
within my house, 
3 I will not set before mine eyes 
a worthless action ; 
The commission of excesses I hate, 
nothing shall cleave to me. 
4 A false heart shall keep far from me, 
I will not cherish an evil thing. 
5 Whoso secretly slandereth his neighbour, 
him will I destroy ; 
Whoso hath a high look and puffed-up heart, 
him will I not suffer. 
6 Mine eyes are upon the faithful of the land, 
that they may be round about me; 
Whoso walketh in the way of uprightness, 
he shall serve me. 
7 He shall not sit within my house 
who practiseth deceit ; 
He who speaketh lies shall not continue 
before mine eyes. 
8 Every morning will I destroy 
all the wicked of the earth, 
That I may root ont of Jahve’s city 
all workers of iniquity. 


This is the “ prince’s Psalm,”* or as it is inscribed in 


* Eyring, in his Vita of Ernest the Pious [Duke of Saxe-Gotha, b. 
1601, d. 1675], relates that he sent an unfaithful minister a copy of the 
101st Psalm, and that it became a proverb in the country, when an official 
had done anything wrong: He will certainly soon receive the prince’s 
Psalm to read. 
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Luther’s version, “ David’s mirror of a monarch.” Can there 
be any more appropriate motto for it than what is said of 
Jahve’s government in xcix. 4? In respect of this passage 
of Ps. xcix., to which Ps. c. is the finale, Ps. ci. seems to be 
appended as an echo out of the heart of David. The appro- 
priateness of the words “WotD "1? (the position of the words ts 
as in Ps. xxiv., xl., cix., cx., cxxxix.) is corroborated by the 
form and contents. Probably the great historical work from 
which the chronicler has taken excerpts furnished the post- 
exilic collector with a further gleaning of Davidic songs, or at 
least songs that were ascribed to David. The Psalm before us 
belongs to the time during which the Ark was in the house of 
Obed-Edom, where David had left it behind through terror at 
the misfortune of Uzzah. David said at that time: “ How 
shall the Ark of Jahve come to me (the unholy one)?” 2 Sam. 
vi. 8. He did not venture to bring the Ark of the Fearful and 
Holy One within the range of his own house. In our Psalm, 
however, he gives utterance to his determination as king to give 
earnest heed to the sanctity of his walk, of his rnle, and of his 
house; and this resolve he brings before Jahve as a vow, to 
whom, in regard to the rich blessing which the Ark of God 
diffuses around it (2 Sam. vi. 11 sq.), he longingly sighs: 
“When wilt Thou come to me?!” This cotemporaneous 
reference has been recognised by Hammond and Venema. 
From the fact that Jahve comes to David, Jerusalem becomes 
“the city of Jahve,” ver. 8; and to defend the holiness of this 
the city of His habitation in all faithfulness, and with all his 
might, is the thing to which David here pledges himself. 


The contents of the first verse refer not merely to the 
Psalm that follows as an announcement of its theme, but to 
David’s whole life: graciousness and right, the self-manifesta- 
tions united ideally and, for the king who governs His people, 
typically in Jahve, shall be the subject of his song. Jahve, 
the primal source of graciousness and of right, it shall be, to 
whom he consecrates his poetic talent, as also his playing upon 
the harp. “If is condescension which flows from the principle 
of free love, and D8) legality which binds itself impartially 
and uncapriciously to the rule (norm) of that which jis right 
and good. They are two modes of conduct, mutually temper- 
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ing each other, which God requires of every man (Mic. vi. 8, 
cf. Matt. xxiii. 23: r7v xplow «al tov édeov), and more 
especially of a king. Further, he has resolved to give heed, 
thoughtfully and with an endeavour to pursue it (3 avn as In 
Dan. ix. 13), unto the way of that which is perfect, i.e. blame- 
less. What is further said might now be rendered as a rela- 
tive clause: when Thou comest tome. But not until then?! 
Hitzig renders it differently : I will take up the lot of the just 
when it comes to me, z.¢. as often as it is brought to my know- 
ledge. But if this had been the meaning, 7312 would have 
been said instead of 732 (Ex. xvi. 16, 19, 2 Sam. xix. 12 
(11]); for, according to both its parts, the expression Don 777 
is an ethical notion, and is therefore not used in a different 
sense from that in ver. 6. Moreover, the relative use of the 
interrogative ‘ND in Hebrew cannot be supported, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Prov. xxii. 35. Athanasius correctly 
interprets: 700® cov Tv mapovciay, @ SéoTroTa, ipeipowal cov 
THS emipaveias, adAa Sds TO ToPodpwevov. It is a question of 
strong yearning: when wilt Thou come to me? is the time 
near at hand when Thou wilt erect Thy throne near to me? 
If his longing should be fulfilled, David is resolved to, and 
will then, behave himself as he further sets forth in the vows 
he makes. He pledges himself to walk within his house, z.e. 
his palace, in the innocence or simplicity of his heart (Ixxviii. 
72, Prov. xx. 7), without allowing himself to be led away from 
this frame of mind which has become his through grace. He 
will not set before his eyes, viz. as a proposition or purpose 
(Deut. xv. 9, Ex. x. 10, 1 Sam. xxix. 10, L:X-X.), any morally 
worthless or vile matter whatsoever (xli. 9, cf. concerning $223, 
xviii. 5). The commission of excesses he hates: MWY is injin. 
constr. instead of MWY as in Gen. xxxi. 28, |. 20, Prov. xxi. 3, 
ef. 71 Gen. xlviii. 11, inv Prov. xxxi. 4. DOD (like OMY in 
Hos. v. 2), as the object of ny, has not a personal (Kimchi, 
Ewald) signification (cf. on the other hand xl. 5), but material 
signification: (facta) declinantia (like D'N, xix. 14, inso- 
lentia ; pean, Zech. xi. 7, vincientia) ; all temptations and in- 
citements of this sort he shakes off from himself, so that 
nothing of the kind cleaves to him. me confessions! in ver. 4 
refer to his own inward nature: WPY 2? (not nowy, Prov. 
xvii. 20), a false heart that is not faithful in its intentions 
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either to God or to men, shall remain far from him; wicked- 
ness (Y7 as in xxxiv. 15) he does not wish to know, 2.e. does 
not wish to foster and nurture within him. Whoso secretly 
slanders his neighbour, him will he destroy ; it will therefore 
be so little possible for any to curry favour with him by un- 
charitable perfidious tale-bearing, of the wiliness of which 
David himself had had abundant experience in his relation to 
Saul, that*it will rather call forth his anger upon him (Prov. 
xxx. 10). Instead of the regularly pointed vin the Keri 
reads "wien, mlishni, a Poel (ie lingua petere, like YY oculo 
petere, elsewhere ren, Prov. xxx. 10) with & instead of 6 (vid. 
on cix. 10, lxii. 4) and with Chirek compaginis (vid. on Ps. 
cxili.). The “lofty of eyes,” ze. supercilious, haughty, and 
the “broad of heart,” 7.e. boastful, puffed up, self-conceited 
(Prov. xxviii. 25, cf. xxi. 4), him he cannot endure (PB, pro- 
perly fut. Hoph., I am incapable of, viz. nXt’?, which is to be 
supplied as in Isa. i. 13, after Prov. xxx. 21, Jer. xliv. 22).* 
On the other hand, his eyes rest upon the faithful of the land, 
with the view, viz., of drawing them into his vicinity. Whoso 
walks in the way of uprightness, he shall serve him (MY, Oepa- 
mevewv, akin to 73Y, dovAcverv). He who practises deceit shall 
not stay within his house; he who speaks lies shall have no 
continuance (3° is more than equivalent to 132) before (under) 
his eyes. Every morning (papa? as in Ixxiii. 14, Isa. xxxiii. 2, 
Lam. ii. 23, and DM p2?, Job vii. 18), when Jahve shall have 
taken up His abode in Jerusalem, will he destroy all evil-doers 
(YW as in cxix. 119), Ze. incorrigibly wicked ones, wherever 
he may meet them upon the earth, in order that all workers of 
evil may be rooted out of the royal city, which is now become 
the city of Jahve. 


* In both instances the Masora writes jnjy (plene), but the Talmud, 
B. Erachin 15b, had sms before it when it says: ‘‘ Of the slanderer God 
says: I and he cannot dwell together in the world, I cannot bear it any 
longer with him (ins).” 
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PSALM CII 


PRAYER OF A PATIENT SUFFERER FOR HIMSELF AND FOR 
THE JERUSALEM THAT LIES IN RUINS. 


2 O JAHVE, hear my prayer, 
And let my cry come unto Thee. 

3 Hide not Thy face from me in the day that I am in trouble, 
Incline Thine ear unto me, 
In the day that I call answer me speedily. 


4 For my days are vanished in smoke, 
And my bones are heated through as a hearth. 

5 Smitten like a green herb and dried up is my heart, 
For I have forgotten to eat my bread, 

§ Because of my loud crying my bones cleave to my flesh. 


7 I am like a pelican of the wilderness, 

J am become as an owl of the ruins. 
8 Keeping watch I am as a lonely bird on the house-top. 
9 All the day mine enemies reproach me ; 

Those who are mad against me swear by me. 


10 For I have eaten ashes like bread, 
And mingled my drink with weeping, 
11 Because of Thine indignation and Thy raging, 
That Thon hast lifted me up and cast me down. 
12 My days are like a lengthened shadow, 
And I myself am dried up like the green herb. 


13 But Taov, Jahve, sittest enthroned for ever, 

And Thy remembrance endureth into all generations. 
14 TxHov wilt arise, have mercy upon Zion, 

For it is time to favour her, yea the time is come— 
15 For Thy servants cling lovingly to her stones, 

And they cry sore over her dust. 


16 And the heathen shall fear the Name of J ahve, 
And all the kings of the earth Thy glory, 
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17 Because Jahve hath rebuilt Zion, 
He hath appeared in His glory, 

18 He hath turned to the prayer of the destitute, 
And not despised their prayer. 


19 It shall be written for the generation to come, 
And a people yet to be created shall praise Jah, 
20 That He hath looked down from His holy height, 
From heaven unto earth hath Jahve looked, 
21 To hear the sighing of the prisoner, 
To set at liberty those who are appointed to death, 
22 That they may declare in Zion the Name of Jahve, 
And His praise in Jerusalem, 
23 When the peoples are gathered together, 
And the kingdoms, to serve Jahve. 


24 We hath bowed down my strength in the way, 
He hath shortened my days. 
25 I said, My God, take me not away in the midst of my 
days— 
Into all generations Thy years endure. 
26 Of old hast Thou founded the earth, 
And the heavens are the work of Thy hands. 
27 Those shall perish, but Thou remainest, 
They all shall wax old like a garment, 
As a vesture dost Thou change them and they change— 
28 But THov art the same and Thy years have no end! 
29 The children of Thy servants shall dwell, 
And their seed shall continue before Thee. 


Ps. ci. utters the sigh: When wilt Thou come to me? and 
Ps. cil. with the inscription: Prayer for an afflicted one when 
he pineth away and poureth forth his complaint before Jahve, 
prays, Let my prayer come unto Thee. It is to be taken, too, 
just as personally as it sounds, and the person is not to be con- 
strued into a nation, The song of the "2 is, however, certainly 
a national song; the poet is a servant of J ahve, who shares 
the calamity that has befallen Jerusalem and its homeless 
people, both in outward circumstances and in the very depth 
of his soul. "PY signifies to pine away, languish, as in Ixi. 3, 
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Isa. Ivil. 16; and inv 35Y¥ to pour out one’s thoughts and 
complaints, one’s anxious care, as in cxlii. 3, cf. 1 Sam. 1.15 sq. 

As is the case already with many of the preceding Psalms, 
the deutero-[saianic impression accompanies us in connection 
with this Psalm also, even to the end; and the further we get 
in it the more marked does the echo of its prophetical proto- 
type become. The poet also allies himself with earlier Psalms, 
such as xxil., Ixix., and Ixxix., although himself capable of lofty 
poetic flight, in return for which he makes us feel the absence 
of any safely progressive unfolding of the thoughts. 


Vers. 2,3. The Psalm opens with familiar expressions of 
prayer, such as rise in the heart and mouth of the praying one 
without his feeling that they are of foreign origin; cf. more 
especially xxxix. 13, xviii. 7, Ixxxvill. 3; and on ver. 3: xxvii. 
9 (Hide not Thy face from me); lix.17 (5 a¥ a2); xxxi. 3 
and frequently (Incline Thine ear unto me); lvi. 10 (87ps BVI); 
Ixix. 18, cxlii. 7 (229 779). 

Vers. 4-6. From this point onward the Psalm becomes 
original. Concerning the Beth in jY3, vid. on xxxvii. 20. 
The reading 7? {03 (in the Karaite Ben-Jerucham) enriches 
the lexicon in the same sense with a word which has scarcely 
had any existence. p10 (Arabic maukid) signifies here, as in 
other instances, a hearth. 17) is, as in Ixix. 4, Miphal: my 
bones are heated through with a fever-heat, as a hearth with 
the smouldering fire that is on it. 339 (cf. 119, xciv. 21) is 
used exactly as in Hos. ix. 16, cf. Ps. exxi. 6. The heart is 
said to dry up whlien the life’s blood, of which it is the reser- 
voir, fails. The verb M3¥ is followed by 39 of dislike. On the 
cleaving of the bones to the flesh from being baked, 1.e. to the 


skin (Arabic .4, in accordance with the radical signification, 


the surface of the body = the skin, from “3, to brush along, 
rub, scrape, scratch on the surface), cf. Job xix. 20, Lam. 
£y.20: ? (°8) with p23 is used just like 2. It is unnecessary, 
with Béttcher, to draw ‘nnis bipd to ver. 5. Continuous 
straining of the voice, especially in connection with persevering 
prayer arising from inward conflict, does really make the body 
waste away. 

Vers. 7-9. NP (construct of AXP or AXP From ONP, vid, 
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Isaiah, ii. 73), according to the LXX., is the pelican, and pip 
is the night-raven or the little horned-owl.* 93 obtains the 
signification to be like, equal (@qualem esse), from the radical 
signification to be flat, even, and to spread out flat (as the 
Dutch have already recognised). They are both unclean 
creatures, which are fond of the loneliness of the desert and 
ruined places. To such a wilderness, that of the exile, is the 
poet unwillingly transported. He passes the nights without 
sleep (7DY, to watch during the time for sleep), and is there- 
fore like a bird sitting lonesome (77)3, Syriac erroneously 773) 
upon the roof whilst all in the house beneath are sleeping. 
The Athnach in ver. 8 separates that which is come to be from 
the ground of the “ becoming” and the “ becoming” itself. 
His grief is that his enemies reproach him as one forsaken of 
God. Prinn, part. Poal, is one made or become mad, Kccles. ii. 
2: my mad ones = those who are mad against me. These swear 
by him, inasmuch as they say when they want to curse: “God 
do unto thee as unto this man,” which is to be explained accord- 
ing to Isa. Ixv. 15, Jer. xxix. 22. 

Vers. 10-12. Ashes are his bread (cf. Lam. 111. 16), inas- 
much as he, a mourner, sits in ashes, and has thrown ashes 
all over himself, Job ii. 8, Ezek. xxvii. 30. The inflected "PY 


* The LXX. renders it: I am like a pelican of the desert, I am become 
as a night-raven upon a ruined place (ofzorééw). In harmony with the 
LXX., Saadia (as also the Arabic version edited by Erpenius, the Sama- 


ritan Arabic, and Abulwalid) renders nxp by (% pO (here and in Lev. xi. 


18, Deut. xiv. 17, Isa. xxxiv. 17), and p13 by eo the latter (bum) is an 


onomatopoetic name of the owl, and the former (Kuk) does not even sig- 
nify the owl or horned-ow] (although the small horned-owl is called 
um kuéik in Egypt, and in Africa abu kuéik; vid. the dictionaries of 
Bocthor and Marcel s.v. chouette), but the pelican, the ‘* long-necked 
water-bird” (Damiri after the lexicon el-’Obéb of Hasan ben-Mohammed 
el-Saghani). The Greco-Veneta also renders nNp with sercxav,—the 


Peshito, however, with lao. What Ephrem on Dent. xiv. 17 and the 


Physiologus Syrus (ed. Tychsen, p. 18, cf. pp. 110 sq.) say of las, viz. 
that it is a marsh-bird, is very fond of its young ones, dwells in desolate 
places, and is inccssantly noisy, likewise points to the pelican, although the 
Syrian lexicographers vary. Cf. also Oedmann, Vermischte Sammlungen 
Heft 3, Cap. 6. (Fleischer after a communication from Rodiger.) 
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has *p¥ = Wp for its principal form, instead of which it is “pw 
in Hos. ii. 7. “ That Thou hast lifted me up and cast me down” 
is to be understood according to Job xxx. 22. First of all God 
has taken away the firm ground from under his feet, then from 
aloft He has cast him to the ground—an emblem of the lot of 
Israel, which is removed from its fatherland and cast into 
exile, ze. into a strange land. In that passage the days of 
his life are 0) O¥2, like a lengthened shadow, which grows 
longer and longer until it is entirely lost in darkness, cix. 23. 
Another figure follows: he there becomes like an (uprooted) 
plant which dries up. 

Vers. 13-15. Whien the church in its individual members 
dies off on a foreign soil, still its God, the unchangeable One, 
remains, and therein the promise has the guarantee of its ful- 
filment. faith lays hold upon this guarantee as in Ps.xc. It 
becomes clear from ix. 8 and Lam. v. 19 how WF is to be 
understood. The Name which Jahve makes Himself by self- 
attestation never falls a prey to the dead past, it is His ever- 
living memorial (03?, Ex. ii. 15). Thus, too, will He restore 
Jerusalem ; the limit, or appointed time, to which the promise 
points is, as his longing tells the poet, now come. Y19, accord- 
ing to Ixxv. 3, Hab. 1. 3, is the juncture, when the redemption 
by means of the judgment on tlie enemies of Israel shall dawn. 
AIIM», from the infinitive j3", has é, flattened from d, in an 
entirely closed syllable. 7 seg. acc. signifies to have pleasure 
in anything, to cling to it with delight; and 2h, according to 
Prov. xiv. 21, affirms a compassionate, tender love of the object. 
The servants of God do not feel at home in Babylon, but their 
loving yearning lingers over the ruins, the stones and the heaps 
of the rubbish (Neh. iii. 34 [iv. 2]), of Jerusalem. 

Vers. 16-18. With #7" we are told what will take place 
when that which is expected in ver. 14 comes to pass, and at 
the same time the fulfilment of that which is longed for is 
thereby urged home upon God: Jahve’s own honour depends 
upon it, since the restoration of Jernsalem will become the 
means of tlie conversion of the world—a fundamental thought 
of Isa. ch. xl.-lxvi. (cf. more particularly ch. lix. 19, lx. 2), 
which is also called to mind in the expression of this strophe. 
This prophetic prospect (Isa. xl. 1-5) that the restoration of 
Jerusalem will take place simultaneously with the glorious 
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parusia of Jahve re-echoes here ina lyric form. ‘3, ver. 17, 
states the ground of the reverence, just as ver. 20 the ground 
of the praise. The people of the Exile are called in ver. 18 
Win, from TW, to be naked: homeless, powerless, honourless, 
and in the eyes of men, prospectless. The LX X. renders this 
word in Jer. xvii. 6 dyptoupixn, and its plural, formed by an 
internal change of vowel, Why, in Jer. xlviii. 6 évos ayptos, 
which are only particularizations of the primary notion of that 
which is stark naked, neglected, wild. Ver. 180 is an echo of 
Ps, xxii. 25. In the mirror of this and of other Psalms written 
in times of affliction the Israel of the Exile saw itself reflected. 

Vers. 19-23. The poet goes on advancing motives to 
Jahve for the fulfilment of his desire, by holding up to Him 
what will take place when He shall have restored Zion. The 
evangel of God’s redemptive deed will be written down for 
succeeding generations, and a new, created people, z.e. a people 
coming into existence, the church of the future, shall praise 
God the Redeemer for it. jT08 WW as in xlviii. 14, Ixxviii. 4. 
N73) BY like 7213 DY xxii. 32, perhaps with reference to deutero- 
Isaianic passages like Isa. xlii. 7. On ver. 20, cf. Isa. lxiii. 
15; im ver. 21 (cf. Isa. xlii. 7, Ixi. 1) the deutero-Isaianic 
colouring is very evident. And ver. 21 rests still more ver- 
bally upon Ixxix. 11. The people of the Exile are as it were 
in prison and chains (728), and are advancing towards their 
destruction (AVN 23), 1f God does not interpose. Those who 
have returned home are the subject to 78D). 3 in ver. 23 in- 
troduces that which takes place simultaneously : with the release 
of Israel from servitude is united the conversion of the world. 
/3P2 occurs in the same connection as in Isa. Ix. 4. After 
having thus revelled in the glory of the time of redemption the 
poet comes back to himself and gives form to his prayer on his 
own behalf. 

Vers. 24-29. On the way (2 as in cx. 7)—not “ by means 
of the way” (3 as in cv. 18), in connection with which one 
would expect to find some attributive minuter definition of the 
way—God hath bowed down his strength (cf. Deut. viii. 2); it 
was therefore a troublous, toilsome way which he has been led, 
together with his people. He has shortened his days, so that 
he only drags on wearily, and has only a short distance still 
before him before he is entirely overcome. The Chethi} \n3 
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(LXX. icytos aitod) may be understood of God’s irresistible 
might, as in Job xxiii. 6, xxx. 18, but in connection with it 
the designation of the object is felt to be wanting. The intro- 
ductory V8 (cf. Job x. 2), which announces a definite mould- 
ing of the utterance, serves to give prominence to the petition 
that follows. In the expression OYA ON life is conceived of as 
a line the length of which accords with nature; to die before 
one’s time is a being taken up out of this conrse, so that the 
second half of the line is not lived through (lv. 24, Isa. xxxviii. 
10). The prayer not to sweep him away before his time, the 
poet supports not by the eternity of God in itself, but by the 
work of the rejuvenation of the world and of the restoration 
of Israel that is to be looked for, which He can and will bring 
to an accomplishment, because He is the ever-living One. 
The longing to see this new time is the final ground of the 
poet’s prayer for the prolonging of his life. The confession of 
God the Creator in ver. 26 reminds one in its form of Isa. 
xlvii. 12, cf. xliv. 24. 7 in ver. 27 refers to the two great 
divisions of the universe. The fact that God will create heaven 
and earth anew is a revelation that is indicated even in Isa. 
xxxlv. 4, but is first of all expressed more fully and in many 
ways in the second part of the Book of Isaiah, viz. li. 6, 16, 
Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22. It is clear from the agreeinent in the figure 
of the garment (Isa. li. 6, cf. 1. 9) and in the expression (7Y, 
perstare, as in Isa. Ixvi. 22) that the poet has gained this know- 
ledge from the prophet. The expressive 817 7m, Thou art 
He, z.e. unalterably the same One, is also taken from the mouth 
of the prophet, Isa. xli. 4, xlii. 10, xlvi. 4, xlvili. 12; simisa 
predicate, and denotes the identity (sameness) of Jalive (Hof- 
mann, Schriftbeweis, i. 63). In ver. 29 also, in which the prayer 
for a lengthening of life tapers off to a point, we hear Isa. Ixv. 
9, Ixvi. 22 re-echoed. And from the fact that in the mind of 
the poet as of the prophet the post-exilic Jerusalem and the 
final new Jerusalem upon the new earth under a new heaven 
blend together, it is evident that not merely in the time of 
Hezekiah or of Manasseh (assuming that Isa. ch. xl.—lxvi. are 
by the old Isaiah), but also even in the second half of the Exile, 
such a perspectively foreshortened view was possible. When, 
moreover, the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews at once 
refers vers. 26-28 to Christ, this is justified by the fact that 
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the God whom the poet confesses as the unchangeable One is 
Jahve who is to come. 


PSALM CIILI 
HYMN IN HONOUR OF GOD THE ALL-COMPASSIONATE ONE. 


1 BLESS, O my soul, Jahve, 
And all that is within me, His holy Name. 
Z Bless, O my soul, Jahve, 
And forget not all His benefits— 
3 Who forgiveth all thine iniquity, 
Who healeth all thine infirmities, 
4 Who redeemeth thy life from the pit, 
Who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender 
5 Who satisfieth thy mouth with good, [mercies, 
So that thy youth renews itself like the eagle. 


6 Deeds of righteousness doth Jahve perform, 
And judgments on behalf of all that are oppressed. 

7 He made known His ways unto Moses, 
To the children of Israel His mighty acts. 
Merciful and gracious is Jahve, 
Slow to anger and plenteous in mercy. 
Not always doth He contend, 
And not for ever doth He keep anger. 
10 He doth not deal with us after our sins, 

Nor recompense us after our iniquities. 


(oa 


te) 


11 For as the heaven is high above the earth, 

So mighty is His mercy upon those who fear Him. 
12 As far as the east is from the west, 

So far doth He remove our transeressions from us, 
13 Like as a father pitieth his children, 

So Jahve pitieth those who fear Him. 
14 For He knoweth our nature, 

He is mindful, that we are dust. 


15 A mortal man—his days are as grass, 
As a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
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16 If the wind passeth over him, he is not, 
And his place knoweth him no more. 
17 But the mercy of Jahve is from everlasting to everlasting 
upon those who fear Him, 
And His righteousness is manifested to children’s children, 
18 To those who keep His covenant 
And are mindful of His statutes to do them. 


19 Jahve hath established His throne in the heavens, 
And His kingdom ruleth over all. 
20 Bless Jahve, ye His angels, 
Ye strong heroes doing His word, 
Hearkening to the call of His word. 
21 Bless Jahve, all ye His hosts, 
His servants doing His pleasure. 
22 Bless Jahve, all ye His works, 
In all places of His dominion. 


Bless, O my soul, Jahve! 


To the “ Thou wilt have compassion upon Zion” of cii. 14 
is appended Ps. cili., which has this as its substance through- 
out; but in other respects the two Psalms stand in contrast to 
one another. The inscription 1195 is also found thus by itself 
without any further addition even before Psalms of the First 
Book (xxvi.—xxvill., Xxxv., xxxvil.). It undoubtedly does not 
rest merely on conjecture, but upon tradition. For no internal 
grounds which might have given rise to the annotation 179 can 
be traced. The form of the language does not favourit. This 
pensive song, so powerful in its tone, has an Aramaic colouring 
like Ps. cxvi., cxxiv., cxxix. In the heaping up of Aramaizing 
suffix-forms it has its equal only in the story of Hlisha, 2 Kings 
iv. 1-7, where, moreover, the Keri throughout substitutes the 
usual forms, whilst here, where these suffix-forms are inten- 
tional ornaments of the expression, the Chethib rightly remains 
unaltered. The forms are 2d sing. fem. échi for éch, and 2d sing. 
plur. djchi for ajich. The 7 without the tone which is added 
here is just the one with which originally the pronunciation 
was ‘FIN instead of AX and "29 for ‘P. Out of the Psalter (here 
and cxvi. 7, 19) these suffix-forms echt and ajehi occur only in 
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Jer. xi. 15, and in the North-Palestinian history of the prophet 
in the Book of Kings. 

The groups or strophes into which the Psalm falls are vers. 
1-5, 6-10, 11-14, 15-18, 19-22. If we count their lines we 
obtain the schema 10.10. 8.8.10. The Coptic version accord- 
ingly reckons 46 CTY XOC, i.e. orixou. 


Vers. 1-5. In the strophe vers. 1-5 the poet calls upon 
his son] to arise to praisefnl gratitude for God’s justifying, re- 
deeming, and renewing grace. In such soliloquies it is the 
Ego that speaks, gathering itself up with the spirit, the stronger, 
more manly part of man (Psychology, S. 104 sq.; tr. p. 126), 
or even, because the soul as the spiritual medium of the spirit 
and of the body represents the whole person of man (Psycho- 
logy, S. 203; tr. p. 240), the Ego rendering objective in the 
soul the whole of its own personality. So here in vers. 38-5 the 
soul, which is addressed, represents the whole man. The D°39) 
which occurs here is a more choice expression for D'YD (D'y9): 
the heart, which is called 7? Kar efoynv, the reins, the liver, 
etc.; for according to the scriptural conception (Psychology, 
S. 266; tr. p. 313) these organs of the cavities of the breast 
and abdomen serve not merely for the bodily life, but also the 
psycho-spiritnal life. The summoning ‘273 is repeated per ana- 
phoram. ‘There is nothing the soul of man is so prone to forget 
as to render thanks that are due, and more especially thanks 
that are due to God. It therefore needs to be expressly aroused 
in order that it may not leave the blessing with which God 
blesses it unacknowledged, and may not forget all His acts 
performed (213 = 93) on it (2103, pha wécor, e.g. in cxxxvii. 8), 
which are purely deeds of loving-kindness (benefits). Now 
follow attributive participles, which attach themselves to ‘N7NN. 
Most prominent stands mercy (loving-kindness), which is the 
primal condition and the foundation of all the others, viz. sin- 
pardoning mercy. The verbs neo and N5° with a dative of the 
object denote the bestowment of that which is expressed by 
the verbal notion. Dyson (taken from Dent. xxix. 7A tay 
1 Chron. xxi. 19, from Non —=ieh, root $n, solutum, laxum esse) 
are not merely bodily diseases, but all kinds of inward and out- 
ward sufferings. nn the LXX. renders é¢ pOopas (from 
nnw, as in Job xvii. 14); but in this antithesis to life it is more 
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natural to render the “pit” (from MW’) as a name of Hades, 
asin xvi. 10. Just as the soul owes its deliverance from guilt 
and distress and death to God, so also does it owe to God that 
with which it is endowed out of the riches of divine love. The 
verb 8Y, without any such addition as in v. 13, is “ to crown,” 
cf, vill. 6. As is usually the case, it is construed with a double 
accusative ; the crown is as it were woven out of loving- 
kindness and compassion. The Beth of 3\~3 in ver. 5 instead 
of the accusative (civ. 28) denotes the means of satisfaction, 
which is at the same time that which satisfies. 772 the Tar- 
gum renders: dies senectutis tue, whereas in xxxii. 9 it has 
ornatus ejus; the Peshtto renders: corpus twum, and in xxxii. 
9 inversely, juventus eorum. These significations, “old age” 
or “youth,” are pure inventions. And since the words are 
addressed to the soul, 3¥ cannot also, like 7133 in other instances, 
be a name of the aoa itself (Aben-Ezra, Mendelssohn, Philipp- 
sohn, Hengstenberg, and others). We, therefore, with Hitzig, 
fall back upon the sense of the word in xxxil. 9, where the 
LXX. renders tas cvayovas aitav, but here more freely, ap- 
parently starting from the primary notion of “yp = Arabic 
chadd, the cheek: tov éumimA@vta év ayabots Thy émiOupiav 
cov (whereas Saadia’s victum tuum is based upon a comparison 


of the Arabic \a2, to nourish). The poet tells the soul (7.e. his 


own person, himself) that God satisfies it with good, so that it 
as it were gets its cheeks full of it (cf. Ixxxi. 11). The com- 
parison 132 is, as in Mic. i. 16 (cf. Isa. xl. 31), to be referred 
to the annual moulting of the eagle. Its renewing of its 
plumage is an emblem of the renovation of his youth by grace. 
The predicate to 3%4Y3 (plural of extension in relation to time) 
stands first regularly in the sing. fem. 

Vers. 6-10. His range of vision being widened from him- 
self, the poet now in vers. 6-18 describes God’s gracious and 
fatherly conduct towards sinful and perishing men, and that as 
it shines forth from the history of Israel and is known and re- 
cognised in the light of revelation. What ver. 6 says is a 
common-place drawn from the history of Israel, O°DSY’P is an 
accusative governed by the MWY that is to be borrowed ont of 
ny (so Baer after the Masora). And because ver. 6 is the 
result of an historical retrospect and survey, YI in ver. 7 can 
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affirm that which happened in the past (cf. xcix. 6 sq.) 3 for 
the supposition of Hengstenberg and Ilitzig, that Moses here 
represents Israel like Jacob, Isaac, and Joseph in other instances, 
is without example in the whole Israelitish literature. It be- 
comes clear from ver. 8 in what sense the making of His ways 
known is meant. The poet has in his mind Moses’ prayer: 
“make known to me now Thy way” (Ex. xxxili. 13), which 
Jahve fulfilled by passing by him as he stood in the cleft of 
the rock and making Himself visible to him as he looked after 
Him, amidst the proclamation of His attributes. ‘The ways of 
Jahve are therefore in this passage not those in which men are 
to walk in accordance with His precepts (xxv. 4), but those 
which He Himself follows in the course of His redemptive 
history (Ixvii. 3). The confession drawn from Ex. xxxiv. 6 sq. 
is become a formula of the Israelitish faith (Ixxxvi. 15, cxlv. 8, 
Joel ii. 13, Neh. ix. 17, and frequently). In vers. 9 sqq. the 
fourth attribute (00-3) is made the object of further praise. 
He is not only long (778 from 7X, like 723 from 733) in anger, 
i.e. waiting a long time before He lets His anger loose, but 
when He contends, 2.e. interposes judicially, this too is not 
carried to the fnll extent (Ixxvili. 38), He is not angry for 
ever (103, to keep, viz. anger, Amos i. 11; cf. the parallels 
both as to matter and words, Jer. iii. 5, Isa. lvii. 16). The 
procedure of His righteousness Is regulated not according to 
our sins, but according to His purpose of mercy. The per- 
fects in ver. 10 state that which God has constantly not done, 
and the futures in ver. 9 what He continually will not do. 
Vers. 11-14. ‘The ingenious figures in vers. 11 sq. (cf. 
xxxvi. 6, Ivii. 11) illustrate the infinite power and complete 
unreservedness of mercy (loving-kindness). Pm has Gaja 
(as have also NNW and DYNA, xiv. 1, liii. 2, in exact texts), 
in order to render possible the distinct pronnnciation of the 
guttural in the combination m. Ver. 13 sounds just as mucl 
like the spirit of the New Testament as vers. 11, 12. The re- 
lationship to Jahve in which those stand who fear Him is a 
filial relationship based upon free reciprocity (Mal. iii. 11). 
His Fatherly compassion is (ver. 14) based upon the frailty 
and perishableness of man, which are known to God, much the 
same as God’s promise after the Flood not to decree a like 
judgment again (Gen. viii, 21). According to this passage 
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and Deut. xxxi. 21, 378" appears to be intended of the moral 
nature ; but according to ver. 148, one is obliged to think rather 
of the natural form which man possesses from God the Creator 
(3), Gen. ii. 7) than of the form of heart which he has by his 
own choice and, so far as its groundwork is concerned, by in- 
heritance (i. 7). In 3, mindful, the passive, according to 
Bottcher’s correct apprehension of it, expresses a passive state 
after an action that is completed by the person himself, as in 
moa, ¥97', and the like. Iu its form ver. 14a reminds one of 
the Book of Job ch. xi. 11, xxviii. 23, and ver. 146 as to sub- 
ject-matter recalls Job vii. 7, and other passages (cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 
39, Ixxxix. 48); but the following figurative representation of 
human frailty, with which the poet contrasts the eternal nature 
of the divine mercy as the sure stay of all God-fearing oues 
in the midst of the rise and decay of things here below, still 
more strongly recalls that book. 

Vers. 15-18. The figure of the grass recalls xc. 5 sq., 
ef. Isa. x]. 6-8, li. 12; that of the flower, Job xiv. 2. WAIN is 
man as a mortal being ; his life’s duration is likened to that of 
a blade of grass, and his beauty and glory to a flower of the 
field, whose fullest bloom is also the beginning of its fading. 
In. ver. 16 ia (the same as in Isa. xl. 7 sq.) refers to man, who 
is compared to grass and flowers. ‘2 is éav with a hypothetical 
perfect ; and the wind that scorches up the plants, referred to 
man, is an emblem of every form of peril that threatens life: 
often enough it is really a breath of wind which snaps off a 
man’s life. The bold designation of vanishing away without 
leaving any trace, “ and his place knoweth him no more,’ is 
taken from Job vii. 10, cf. ibid. viii. 18, xx. 9. In the midst 
of this plant-like, frail destiny, there 1s, however, one strong 
sround of comfort. There is an everlasting power, which 
raises all those who link themselves with it above the transi- 
toriness involved in nature’s laws, and makes them eternal like 
itself. This power is the mercy of God, which spans itself 
above (2Y) all those who fear Him like an eternal heaven. 
This is God’s righteousness, which rewards faithful adherence 
to His covenant and conscientious fulfilment of His precepts 
in accordance with the order of redemption, and shows itself 
even to (?) children’s children, according to Ex. xx. 6, xxxiv. 
7, Deut. vii. 9: on into a thousand generations, ¢.e. into infinity. 
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Vers. 19-22. He is able to show Himself thus gracious to 
His own, for He is the supra-mundane, all-ruling King. With 
this thought the poet draws on to the close of his song of praise. 
The heavens in opposition to the earth, as in cv. 7, Eceles. v. 1 
[2], is the unchangeable realm above the rise and fall of things 
here below. On ver. 19d cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 12. 932 refers to 
everything created without exception, the universe of created 
things. In connection with the heavens of glory the poet 
cannot but call to mind the angels. His call to these to join 
in the praise of Jahve has its parallel only in Ps. xxix. and 
cxlviii. It arises from the consciousness of the church on 
earth that it stands in living like-minded fellowship with the 
angels of God, and that it possesses a digmity which rises above 
all created things, even the angels which are appointed to serve 
it (xci. 11). They are called 033 as in Joel iv. [ii.] 11, and 
in fact M5 33, as the strong to whom belongs strength un- 
equalled. Their life endowed with heroic strength is spent 
entirely—an example for mortals—in an obedient execution of 
the word of God. pov is a definition not of the purpose, but 
of the manner: obediendo (as in Gen. 1i. 3 perficiendo). Hear- 
ing the call of His word, they also forthwith put it into exe- 
cution. The hosts (*N82¥), as "Nv shows, are the celestial 
spirits gathered around the angels of a higher rank (cf. Luke 
li, 18), the innumerable AevToupyixa mvevpata ‘civ. 4, Dan. vii. 
10, Heb. i. 14), for there is a hierarchia celestis. From the 
archangels the poet comes to the myriads of the heavenly 
hosts, and from these to all creatures, that they, wheresoever 
they may be throughout Jahve’s wide domain, may join in the 
song of praise that is to be struck up; and from this point he 
comes back to lis own soul, which he modestly includes among 
the creatures mentioned in the third passage. A threefold 
vib) ‘222 now corresponds to the threefold 1273; and inasmuch 
as the poet thus comes back to his own soul, his Psalm also 
turns back into itself and assumes the form of a converging 
circle. 
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HYMN IN HONOUR OF THE GOD OF THE SEVEN DAYS. 


1 BLESS, O my soul, Jahve! 
Jahve, my God, Thou art very great, 
In splendour and glory hast Thou clothed Thyself ; 
2 Enwrapping Thyself in light as a garment, 
Spreading out the heavens like a tent-cloth, 
3 Who layeth the beams of His chambers in the waters, 
Who maketh the clouds His chariot, 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind, 
4 Making His messengers out of the winds, 
His servants out of flaming fire. 


5 He hath founded the earth upon its pillars, 
That it may not totter for ever and ever. 
6 The deep as a garment didst Thou cover over it, 
Upon the mountains stood the waters. 
7 At Thy rebuke they fled, 
At the voice of Thy thunder they hasted away— 
8 The mountains rose, the valleys sank— 
To the place which Thou hast founded for them. 
9 A bound hast Thou set, they may not pass over, 
They may not turn back to cover the earth. 


10 Who sendeth forth springs in the bottoms of the 
valleys, 
Between the mountains they take their course. 
11 They give drink to all the beasts of the field, 
The wild asses quench their thirst. 
12 Upon them the birds of the heaven have their hat- 
tation, 
From among the branches they raise their voice. 
13 He watereth the mountains out of His chambers— 
With the fruit of Thy works is the earth satisfied. 
14 He causeth grass to grow for the cattle, 
And herb for the service of man— 
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To bring forth bread out of the earth, 
15 And that wine may make glad the heart of mortal man, 
T’o make his face shining from oil, 
And that bread may support the heart of mortal man. 
16 The trees of Jahve are satisfied, 
The cedars of Lebanon, which He hath planted ; 
17 Where the birds make their nests, 
The stork which hath its house upon the cypresses. 
18 Mountains, the high ones, are for the wild goats, 
The rocks are a refuge for the rock-badgers. 


19 He hath made the moon for a measuring of the times, 
The sun knoweth its going down. 
20 Thou makest darkness, and it is night, 
Wherein all the beasts of the forest do move. 
21 The young lions roar after their prey, 
And seek from God their food. 
22 The sun ariseth, they retreat 
And lay themselves down in their dens. 
23 Man goeth forth to his work, 
And to his labour, until the evening. 


24 Tow manifold are Thy works, Jahve, 
With wisdom hast Thou executed them altogether, 
The earth is full of Thy creatures! 
25 Yonder sea, great and far extended— 
There it teems with life, innumerable, 
Small beasts together with great. 
26 There the ships move along, 
The leviathan which Thou hast formed to sport 
therein. 
27 They all wait upon Thee, 
That Thou mayest give them their food in its season. 
28 Thou givest it to them, they gather it up; 
Thou openest Thy hand, they are satisfied with good, 
29 Thou hidest Thy face, they are troubled ; 
Thou takest back their breath, they expire, 
And return to their dust. 
30 Thou sendest forth Thy breath, they are created, 
And Thou renewest the face of the ground. 
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31 Let the glory of Jahve endure for ever, 

Let Jahve rejoice in His works ; 
32 He, who looketh on the earth and it trembleth, 

He toucheth the mountains and they smoke. 
33 I will sing unto Jahve as long as I live, 

I will harp unto my God as long as I have my being. 
34 May my meditation be acceptable to Him, 

I, even I will rejoice in Jahve. 
25 Let the sinful disappear from the earth, 

And evil-doers be no more— 

Bless, O my soul, Jahve, 

Hallelujah. 


With Bless, O my soul, Jahve, as Ps. ciii., begins this anony- 
mous Ps. civ. also, in which God’s rule in the kingdom of nature, 
as there in the kingdom of grace, is the theme of praise, and 
as there the angels are associated with it. The poet sings the 
God-ordained present condition of the world with respect to 
the creative beginnings recorded in Gen. i. 1-ii. 3; and closes 
with the wish that evil may be expelled from this good crea- 
tion, which so thoroughly and fully reveals God’s power, and 
wisdom, and goodness. It is a Psalm of nature, but such as 
no poet among the Gentiles could have written. The Israel- 
itish poet stands free and unfettered in the presence of nature 
as his object, and all things appear to him as brought forth and 
sustained by the creative might of the one God, brought into 
being and preserved in existence on purpose that He, the self- 
sufficient One, may impart Himself in free condescending love 
—as the creatures and orders of the Holy One, in themselves 
good and pure, but spotted and disorganized only by the self- 
corruption of man in sin and wickedness, which self-corruption 
must be turned out in order that the joy of God in His works 
and the joy of these works in their Creator may be perfected. 
The Psalm is altogether an echo of the heptahemeron (or 
history of the seven days of creation) in Gen. i. 1-11. 3. Cor- 
responding to the seven days it falls into seven groups, in 
which the 4Nx»o ann of Gen. i. 31 is expanded. It is not, 
however, so worked out that each single group celebrates the 
work of a day of creation; the Psalm has the commingling 
whole of the finished creation as its standpoint, and is there- 
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fore not so conformed to any plan. Nevertheless it begins 
with the light and closes with an allusion to the divine Sab- 
bath. When it is considered that ver. 8a is only with violence 
accommodated to the context, that ver. 18 is forced in without 
any connection and contrary to any plan, and that ver. 32 can 
only be made intelligible in that position by means of an arti- 
ficial combination of the thoughts, then the supposition of 
Hitzig, ingeniously wrought out by him in his own way, is 
forced upon one, viz. that this glorious hymn has decoyed some 
later poet-hand into enlarging upon it. 


Vers. 1-4. The first decastich begins the celebration with 
work of the first and second days. 77) 317 here is not the 
doxa belonging to God mp0 tavtos Tod aiwvos (Jude, ver. 25), 
but the doxa which He has put on (Job xl. 10) since He 
created the world, over against which He stands in kingly 
glory, or rather in which He is immanent, and which reflects 
this kingly glory in various gradations, yea, to a certain extent 
is this glory itself. For inasmuch as God began the work of 
creation with the creation of light, He has covered Himself 
with this created light itself as with a garment. That which 
once happened in connection with the creation may, asin Amos 
iv. 18, Isa. xliv. 24, xlv. 7, Jer. x. 12, and frequently, be ex- 
pressed by participles of the present, because the original setting 
is continued in the preservation of the world; and determinate 
participles alternate with participles without the article, as in Isa. 
xliv. 24-28, with no other difference than that the former are 
more predicative and the latter more attributive. With ver. 2) 
the poet comes upon the work of the second day: the creation 
of the expanse (3p) which divides between the waters. God 
has spread this out (cf. Isa. xl. 22) like a tent-cloth (Isa. liv. 2), 
of such light and of such fine transparent work ; Ai) here 
rhymes with 16y. In those waters which the “ expanse” holds 
aloft over the earth God lays the beams of His upper cham- 
bers (vnieey, instead of which we find ynidy in Amos ix. 6, 
from mY, ascent, elevation, then an upper. story, all upper 
chamber, which would be more accurately my after the Ara- 
maic and Arabic); but not as though the waters were the 
material for them, they are only the place for them, that is 
exalted above the earth, and are able to be this because to the 
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Immaterial One even that which is fluid is solid, and that 
which is dense is transparent. The reservoirs of the upper 
waters, the clouds, God makes, as the lightning, thunder, and 
rain indicate, into His chariot (2257), upon which He rides 
along in order to make His power felt below upon the earth 
judicially (Isa. xix. 1), or in rescuing and blessing men. 2327 
(only here) accords in sound with 393, xviii. 11. For ver. 3¢ 
also recalls this primary passage, where the wings of the wind 
take the place of the cloud-chariot. In ver. 4 the LXX. 
(Heb. 1. 7) makes the first substantive into an accusative of 
the object, and the second into an accusative of the predicate : 
‘O rroiay Tovs ayyédous abtod mvevpata Kal Tods AEvToUpYOUs 
avTou mupos pdoya. It is usually translated the reverse way : 
making the winds into His angels, etc. This rendering is 
possible so far as the language is concerned (cf. c. 3 Chethib, 
and on the position of the words, Amos iv. 13 with v. 8), and 
the plural 12D is explicable in connection with this render- 
ing from the force of the parallelism, and the singular Ws 
from the fact that this word has no plural. Since, however, 
nvy with two accusatives usually signifies to produce something 
out of something, so that the second accusative (viz. the accu- 
sative of the predicate, which is logically the second, but accord- 
ing to the position of the words may just as well be the first, 
Ex. xxv. 389, xxx. 25, as the second, Ex. xxxvil. 23, xxxviii. 3, 
Gen. ii. 7, 2 Chron. iv. 18-22) denotes the materia ex qua, it 
may with equal right at least be interpreted: Who makes His 
messengers out of the winds, His servants out of flaming or 
consuming (vid. on lvii. 5) fire (YX, as in Jer. xlviii. 45, masc.). 
And this may affirm either that God makes use of wind aud 
fire for special missions (cf. cxlvi. 8), or (ef. Hofmann, 
Schriftbeweis, i. 325 f.) that He gives wind and fire to His 
angels for the purpose of His operations in the world which 
are effected through their agency, as the materials of their out- 
ward manifestation, and as it were of their self-embodiment,* 
as then in xviii. 11 wind and cherub are both to be associated 


* It is a Talmudic view that God really makes the angels out of fire, 
B. Chagiga, 14a (cf. Koran, xxxviii. 77): Day by day are the angels of the 
service created out of the stream of fire (\\3" 717)), and sing their song 
of praise and perish. 
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together in thought as the vehicle of the divine activity in the 
world, and in xxxv. 5 the angel of Jahve represents the energy 
of the wind. 

Vers. 5-9. Inasecond decastich the poet speaks of the 
restraining of the lower waters and the establishing of the Jand 
standing out of the water. The suffix, referring back to yx, 
is intended to say that the earth hanging free in space (Job 
xxvi. 7) has its internal supports. Its eternal stability is pre- 
served even amidst the judgment predicted in Isa. xxiv. 16 sq., 
since it comes forth out of it, unremoved from its former 
station, as a transformed, glorified earth. The deep (On) with 
which God covers it is that primordial mass of water in which 
it lay first of all as it were in embryo, for it came into being e& 
bSatos xa 62 vdatos (2 Pet. iii. 5). iM'BD does not refer to 
pinn (mase. as in Job xxviil. 14), because then my would be 
required, but to js, and the masculine is to be explained either 
by attraction (according to the model of 1 Sam. 11. 4a), or by 
a reversion to the masculine ground-form as the discourse pro- 
ceeds (cf. the same thing with TY 2 Sam. xvii. 13, Apyy Ex. xi. 
6, 7 Ezek. ii. 9). According to ver. 66, the earth thus over- 
flowed with water was already mountainous; the primal for- 
mation of the mountains is therefore just as old as the own 
mentioned in direct succession tothe nm inn. After this, vers. 
7-9 describe the subduing of the primordial waters by raising 
up the dry land and the confining of these waters in basins 
surrounded by banks. Terrified by the despotic command of 
God, they started asunder, and mountains rose aloft, the dry 
land with its heights and its low grounds appeared. The 
rendering that the waters, thrown into wild excitement, rose up 
the mountains and descended again (Hengstenberg), does not 
harmonize with the fact that they are represented in ver. 6 as 
standing above the mountains. Accordingly, too, it is not to be 
interpreted after cvii. 26: they (the waters) rose mountain-high, 
they sunk down like valleys. The reference of the description 
to the coming forth of the dry land on the third day of crea- 
tion requires that O17 should be taken as subject to by, 
But then, too, the MYP2 are the subject to WN, as Hilary of 
Poictiers renders it in his Genesis, v. 97, etc.: subsidunt valles, 
and not the waters as subsiding into the valleys. Hupfeld is 
correct; ver. 8a is a parenthesis which affirms that, inasmuch 
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as the waters retreating laid the solid land bare, mountains and 
valleys as such came forth visibly ; cf. Ovid, Adetam. i. 344: 


Flumina subsidunt, montes exire videntur. 


Ver. 8 continues with the words Dip“ Des (cf. Gen. 1. 9, DIP’ 
1h): the waters retreat to the place which (i, cf. ver. 26, for 
Wk, Gen. xxxlx. 20) God has assigned to them as that which 
should contain them. He hath set a bound (9923, synon. ph, 
Prov. viii. 29, Jer. v. 22) for them beyond which they may 
not flow forth again to cover the earth, as the primordial waters 
of chaos have done. 

Vers. 10-145. The third decastich, passing on to the third 
day of creation, sings the benefit which the shore-surrounded 
waters are to the animal creation and the growth of the plants 
out of the earth, which is irrigated from below and moistened 
from above. God, the blessed One, being the principal subject 
of the Psalm, the poet (in ver. 10 and further on) is able to go 
on in attributive and predicative participles: Who sendeth 
springs ponsa, into the wadis (not: pond, as brooks). ona, as 
ver. 10) shows, is here a synonym of Pa, aud there is no need 
for saying that, flowing on in the plains, they grow into rivers. 
The LXX. has év ddpayé&v. “Ww inn is doubly poetic for 
men ns. God has also provided for all the beasts that roam 
far from men; and the wild ass, swift as an arrow, difficult to 
be hunted, and living in troops (S12, Arabic ferd, root 75, )}, 
to move quickly, to whiz, to flee; the wild ass, the onager, 
Arabic jimdr el-wahs, whose home is on the steppes), is made 
prominent by way of example. The phrase “to break the 
thirst” occurs only here. .072¥, ver. 12a, refers to the DY», 
which are also still the subject in ver. lla. ‘he pointing 
O'NDY needlessly creates a hybrid form in addition to O'Ndp 
(like D°82) and O”2Y. From the tangled branches by the 
springs the poet insensibly reaches the second half of the third 
day. The vegetable kingdom at the same time reminds him 
of the rain which, descending ont of the upper chambers of the 
heavens, waters the waterless mountain-tops. Like the Talmud 
(B. Ta‘anith, 10a), by the “fruit of Thy work” (Pwyn as 
singular) Hitzig understands the rain; but rain is rather that 
which fertilizes; and why might not the fruit be meant which 
God’s works (7wyo, plural) here below (ver. 24), viz. the 
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vegetable creations, bear, and from which the earth, te. its 
population, is satisfied, inasmuch as vegetable food springs up 
as much for the beasts as for man? In connection with Avy 
the poet is thinking of cultivated plants, more especially wheat ; 
nay, however, does not signify: for cultivation by man, 
since, according to Hitzig’s correct remonstrance, they do 
not say Iwyn 32x, and sy has not man, but rather God, as 
its subject, but as in 1 Chron. xxvi. 30, for the service (use) 
of man. 

Vers. 14c-18. In the fourth decastich the poet goes further 
among the creatures of the field and of the forest. The snb- 
ject to wyine is moxp. The clause expressing the purpose, 
which twice begins with an infinitive, 1s continued in both 
instances, as in Isa. xiii. 9, but with a change of subject (cf. 
e.g. Amos i. 11, ii. 4), in the finite verb. On what is said of 
wine we may compare Eccles. x. 19, Sir. xl. 20, and more 
especially Isaiah, who frequently mentions wine as a represen- 
tative of all the natural sources of joy. The assertion that 
(DW signifies “before oil = brighter than oil,” is an error that 
is rightly combated by Bottcher in his Proben and two of his 
“ Gleanings,’* which imputes to the poet a mention of oil that 
is contrary to his purpose in this connection and inappropriate. 
Corn, wine, and oil are mentioned as the three chief products 
of the vegetable kingdom (Luther, Calvin, Grotins, Dathe, and 
Hupfeld), and are assumed under 3¥’Y in ver. 143, as is also the 
case in other instances where distinction would be superfluous, 
eg. in Ex. ix. 22. With oil God makes the countenance 
shining, or bright and cheerful, not by means of anointing, — 
since it was not the face but the head that was anointed (Matt. 
vi. 17),—but by the fact of its increasing the savouriness and 
nutritiveness of the food. ony is chosen with reference to 
aay’. In ver. 15¢ vay" aI does not stand after, as in ver. 15a 
(where it is “535 with Gaja on account of the distinctive), but 
before the verb, because 335 as that which is inward stands in 
antithesis to n'p as that which is outside. Since the fertiliza- 
tion of the earth by the rain is the chief subject of the predi- 


* Proben, i.e. Specimens of Old Testament interpretation, Leipzig 1833, 
and Aehrenlese (Gleanings), referred to in the preface of these volumes. 
—-TR. 
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cation in vers. 13-15, ver. 16 is naturally attached to what 
precedes without arousing critical suspicion. That which satis- 
fies is here the rain itself, and not, as in ver. 130, that which 
the rain matures. The “trees of Jahve” are those which 
before all others proclaim the greatness of their Creator. 
QU-“WS refers to these trees, of which the cedars and then the 
cypresses (O'V173, root, 72, to cut) are mentioned. They are 
places where small and large birds build their nests and lodge, 
more particularly the stork, which is called the 71DNM as being 
TTyvaV evocBécTaTov Eis (Babrius, Fab. xiii.), as avis pia 
(pretaticulirz in Petronius, lv. 6), 2.e. on account of its love of 
family life, on acconnt of which it is also regarded as bringing 
good fortune to a house.* The care of God for the lodging 
of His creatures leads the poet from the trees to the heights of 
the mountains and the hiding-places of the rocks, in a manner 
that is certainly abrupt and that disturbs the sketch taken from 
the account of the creation. maa is an apposition. by 
Gis: wa tl) is the steinboc, wild- -goat, as being an inhabitant 
of > (wal, wa la), te. the high places of the rocks, as }}', Lam. 
iv. 8, according to Wetzstein, is the ostrich as being an ae 
tant of the wa‘na, z.e. the sterile desert; and {DY is the rock- 
badger, which dwells in the clefts of the rocks (Prov. xxx. 26), 


and resembles the marmot—South Arabic ph Hyrax Syriacus 


(distinct from the African). By {DY the Jewish tradition 
coe the coney, after which the Peshito here renders it 
NDIN? (Din, cuniculus). Both animals, the coney and the rock- 
badger, may be meant in Lev. x1. 5, Deut. xiv. 7; for the sign 
of the cloven hoof (7}3DY D5) is wanting in both. The coney 
has four toes, and the hyrax has a peculiar formation of hoof, 
not cloven, but divided into several parts. 

Vers. 19-23. The fifth decastich, in which the poet passes 
over from the third to the fourth day, shows that he has the 


* In the Merg’ district, where the stork is not called leklek as it is else- 
where, but charnuk on account of its bill like a long horn (,., y) standing 


out in front, the women and children call it Axe ys “bringer of good 
luck.” Like the ms'pn, the long-legged carrion-vulture (Vultur percnop- 
terus) or mountain-stork, cpesreaapyes, is called am (o> _)) on account of 
its-cropy7. 
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order of the days of creation before his mind. The moon 1S 
mentioned first of all, because the poet wishes to make the 
picture of the day follow that of the night. He describes it 
in ver. 19 as the calendarial principal star. O19) are points 
and divisions of time (epochs), and the principal measurer of 
these for civil and ecclesiastical life is the moon (cf. Sir. xliii. 
7, amo cednuns onpetov Eoprhs), just as the sun, knowing when 
he is to set, is the infallible measurer of the day. In ver. 20 
the description, which throughout is drawn in the presence of 
God in His honour, passes over into direct address: jussives 
(nw, *4) stand in the hypothetical protasis and in its apodosis 
(Ew. § 357, b). It depends upon God’s willing only, and it is 
night, and the wakeful life of the wild beasts begins to be 
astir. ‘The young lions then roar after their prey, and flagita- 
turt sunt a Deo cibum suum. The infinitive with Lamed is an 
elliptical expression of a conjugatio periphrastica (vid. on Hab. 
i. 17), and becomes a varying expression of the future in general 
in the later language in approximation to the Aramaic. The 
roar of the lions and their going forth in quest of prey is an 
asking of God which He Himself has implanted in their nature. 
With the rising of the sun the aspect of things becomes very 
different. Wo’ is feminine here, where the poet drops the 
personification (cf. Ps. xix.). The day which dawns with sun- 
rise 1s the time for man. Both as to matter and style, vers. 
21-23 call to mind Job xxiv. 5, xxxvil. 8, xxxviil. 40. 

Vers. 24-30. Fixing his eye upon the sea with its small 
and great creatures, and the care of God for all self-living 
beings, the poet passes over to the fifth and sixth days of 
creation. The rich contents of this sixth group flow over and 
exceed the decastich. With 337779 (not wD, xcll. 6) the 
poet expresses his wonder at the great number of God’s works, 
each one at the same time having its adjustment in accordance 
with its design, and all, mutually serving one another, co- 
operating one with another. [2?, which signifies both bringing 
forth and acquiring, has the former meaning here according to 
the predicate: full of creatures, which bear in themselves the 
traces of the Name of their Creator (73P). Beside 72"3?, how- 
ever, we also find the reading 4212, which is adopted by Norzi, 
Heidenheim, and Baer, represented by the versions (LXX., 
Vulgate, and Jerome), by expositors (Rashi : Py MP), by the 
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majority of the mss. (according to Norzi) and old printed 
copies, which would signify ris xticeds cov, or according to 
the Latin versions «ryceas cov (possessione tua, Luther “thy 
possessions”), but is inferior to the plural «rucudrwr cov, as 
an accusative of the object to M822. The sea more particu- 
larly is a world of moving creatures innumerable (lxix. 35). 
Dx nt does not properly signify this sea, but that sea, yonder 
sea (cf. Ixvill. 9, Isa. xxiii. 13, Josh. ix. 13). The attributes 
follow in an appositional relation, the looseness of which admits 
of the non-determination (cf. Ixviii. 28, Jer. ii. 21, Gen. xliii. 
14, and the reverse case above in ver. 18a). 8 in relation 
to IN is a nomen unitatis (the single ship). It is an old word, 
which is also Egyptian in the form hani and ana.* Leviathan, 
in the Book of Job, the crocodile, is in this passage the name 
of the whale (vid. Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, §§ 178-180, 
505). Ewald and Hitzig, with the Jewish tradition, under- 
stand ja in ver. 26 according to Job x]. 29 [xli. 5]: im order 
to play with him, which, however, gives no idea that is worthy 
of God. It may be taken as an alternative word for OW (cf. 
ja in ver. 20, Job xl. 20): to play therein, viz. in the sea 
(Saadia). Tn nbs, ver. 27, the range of vision is widened from 
the creatures of the sea to all the living things of the earth ; 

cf. the borrowed passages cxlv. 15 sq., cxlvii. 9. DPa, by an 
obliteration of the suffix, signifies directly altogether,” and 
inyz (cf. Job xxxviii. 32): when it is time for it. With refer. 
ence to the change of the subject in the principal and in the 
infinitival clause, vid. Ew. § 338, a. The existence, passing 
away, and origin of all beings is conditioned by God. His 
hand provides everything; the turning of His countenance 
towards them upholds everything; and His breath, the creative 
breath, animates and renews all things. The spirit of life of 
every creature is the disposing of the divine Spirit, which 
hovered over the primordial waters and transformed the chaos 
into the cosmos. DF in ver. 29 is equivalent to )}ONN, as in 
1 Sam. xv. 6, and:frequently. The full future forms accented 


* Vide Chabas, Le papyrus magique Harris, p. 246, No. 826: HANI 
(98), vaisseau, navire, and the Book of the Dead i. 10, where hani occurs 
with the determinative picture of a ship. As to the form ana, vid. Chabas 
loc. cit. p. 33. 
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on the ultima, from ver. 27 onwards, give emphasis to the 
statements. Job xxxiv. 14 sq. may be compared with ver. 29. 

Vers. 31-35. The poet has now come to an end with the 
review of the wonders of the creation, and closes in this seventh 
group, which is again substantially decastichic, with a sabbatic 
meditation, inasmuch as he wishes that the glory of God, which 
He has put upon His creatures, and which is reflected and 
echoed back by them to Him, may continue for ever, and that 
His works may ever be so constituted that He who was satisfied 
at the completion of His six days’ work may be able to rejoice 
in them. For if they cease to give Him pleasure, He can 
indeed blot them out as He did at the time of the Flood, since 
He is always able by a look to put the earth in a tremble, and 
by a touch to set the mountains on fire (JY7M) of the result of 
the looking, as in Amos v. 8, ix. 6, and Wy"! of that which 


takes place simultaneously with the touching, as in cxliv. 5, 
Zech. ix. 5, cf. on Hab. iii. 10). The poet, however, on his 
part, will not suffer there to be any lack of the glorifying of 
Jahve, inasmuch as he makes it his life’s work to praise his 
God with music and song (“72 as in Ixiil. 5, ef. Bar. iv. 20, ev 
tais juepats wov). Oh that this his quiet and his audible 
meditation upon the honour of God may be pleasing to Him 
(99 3 synonymous with >Y 31D, but also oY "BY, xvi. 6)! Oh 
that Jahve may be able to rejoice in him, as he himself will 
rejoice in his God! Between “I will rejoice,” ver. 34, and 
‘“‘He shall rejoice,” ver. 31, there exists a reciprocal relation, 
as between the Sabbath of the creature in God and the Sab- 
bath of God in the creature. When the Psalmist wishes that 
God may have joy in His works of creation, and seeks on his 
part to please God and to have his joy in God, he is also war- 
ranted in wishing that those who take pleasure in wickedness, 
and instead of giving God joy excite His wrath, may be re- 
moved from the earth (35, cf. Num. xiv. 35); for they are 
contrary to the purpose of the good creation of God, they im- 
peril its continuance, and mar the joy of His creatures. The 
expression 1s not: may sins (O°8OM, as it is meant to be read 
in B. Berachoth, 10a, and as some editions, e.g. Bomberg’s of 
1521, actually have it), but: may sinners, be no more, for 
there is no other existence of sin than the personal one, 

With the words Bless, O my soul, Jahve, the Psalm recurs 
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to its introduction, and to this call upon himself is appended 
the Hallelujah which summons all creatures to the praise of 
God—a call of devotion which occurs nowhere out of the 
Psalter, and within the Psalter is found here for the first 
time, and consequently was only coined in the later age. In 
modern printed copies it is sometimes written AYaDen, some- 
times 7 20, but in the earlier copies (eg. Venice 1521, 
Wittenberg 1566) mostly as one word mysoor1,* In the ma- 
jority of mss. it is also found thus as one word,+ and that 


always with wm, except the first Anon which occurs here at the 


end of Ps. civ., which has 7 raphe in good mss. and old printed 
copies. This mode of writing is that attested by the Masora 
(vid. Baer’s Psalterium, p. 182). The Talmud and Midrash 
observe this first Hallelujah is connected in a significant 
manner with the prospect of the final overthrow of the wicked. 
Ben-Pazzi (B. Berachoth 10a) counts 103 nvwrs up to this 
Hallelujah, reckoning Ps. i. and ii. as one NNWb. 


* More accurately mbm with Chateph, as Jekuthiél ha-Nakdan ex- 


pressly demands. Moreover the mode of writing it as one word is the 
rule, since the Masora notes the FN-3 3071, occurring only once, in cxxxv. 3, 
with nyysa nS as being the only instance of the kind. 

+ Yet even in the Talmud (J. Megilla i. 9, Sofrim v. 10) it is a matter 
of controversy concerning the mode of writing this word, whether it is to 
he separate or combined ; and in B. Pesachim 117a Rab appeals to a Psalter 
of the school of Chabibi (‘3'3n ‘35 shen) that he has seen, in which y$bn 
stood in one line and 7‘ in the other. In the same place Rab Chasda 
appeals to a IN 34 AT Sp that he has seen, in which the Hallelujah 
standing between two Psalms, which might be regarded as the close of the 
Psalm preceding it or as the heginning of the Psalm following it, was 
written in the middle between the two (X'P~"5 ypxpNa). In the abba 
written as one word, 7 is not regarded as strictly the divine name, only 
as an addition strengthening the notion of the $5n, as In PANY} CXxviil. 
65; with reference to this, vide Geiger, Urschrift, 8. 275. 
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THANKSGIVING HYMN IN HONOUR OF GOD WHO IS 
ATTESTED IN THE EARLIEST HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


GIVE thanks unto Jahve, publish His Naine, 
Make known ainong the peoples His deeds. 
Sing unto Him, harp unto Him, 

Speak of all His wondrous works. 

Glory ye in His holy Name, 

Let the heart of those rejoice who seek Jalive. 
Follow after Jahve and His strength, 

Seek ye His face evermore. 

Remember His wondrous works which He hath done, 
His rare deeds and the decisions of His mouth, 
O seed of Abraham His servant, 

Ye sons of Jacob, His chosen ones. 


He, Jahive, is our God, 
His judgments go forth over all lands. 
He remembereth for ever His covenant, 


The word which He hath established to a thousand gene- 


rations, 
Which He made with Abraham, 
And His oath unto Isaac. 
And He hath established it for Jacob as a statute, 
For Israel as an everlasting covenant, 
Saying: “ Unto thee do I give the land of Canaan 
As the line of your inheritance.” 


When they were a countable people, 

Very small, and sojourning therein, 

And went to and fro from nation to natiot., 
From one kingdom to another people: 

He suffered no man to oppress them, 

And He reproved kings for their sakes : 
“Touch not Mine anointed ones, 


And to My prophets do no harm!” 
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Then He called up a famine over the land, 
livery staff of bread He brake. 
17 He sent before them a man, 
As a slave was Joseph sold. 
18 They hurt his feet with fetters, 
Iron came upon his soul, 
19 Until the time that his word came, 
The word of Jahve had proved him. 
20 The king sent and loosed him, 
The ruler of the peoples, and let him go free ; 
21 He made him lord of his house, 
And ruler over all his possession, 
22 Yo bind his princes at his will, 
And to make his elders wiser. 
23 Thus Israel came to Egypt, 
And Jacob sojourned in the land of Ham. 
24 And He made His people fruitful exceedingly, 
And made them more powerful than their enemies. 


25 He turned their heart to hate His people, 
To practise cunning on His servants ; 
26 He sent Moses His servant, 
Aaron, whom He had chosen. 
27 They performed upon them facts of His signs, 
And strange things in the land of Ham. 
28 He sent darkness and made it dark, 
And they rebelled not against His words ; 
29 He turned their waters into blood, 
And thus killed their fish. 
30 Their land swarmed forth frogs 
In the chambers of their kings. 
31 He spake, and the gad-fly came, 
Gnats in all their border. 
32 He gave them as rain hail, 
Flaming fire in their land, 
83 And He smote down their vines and fig-trees, 
And brake the trees of their border. 
34 He spake, and the locusts came, 
And the grasshopper without number, 
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35 And devoured all the green herb in their land, 
And devoured the fruit of their ground. 
36 Then He smote all the first-born in their land, 
The firstlings of all their strength, 
37 And led them forth with silver and gold, 
And there was no stumbling one among His tribes. 
38 Egypt rejoiced at their departure, 
For dread of them had fallen upon them. 


39 He spread a clond for a covering, 
And fire to lighten the night ; 
40 They desired, and He brought quails, 
And satisfied them with the bread of heaven ; 
41 He opened a rock, and waters gushed out, 
They flowed through the steppes as a river. 
42 For He remembered His holy word, 
Abraham His servant ; 
43 And He led forth His people with gladness, 
And with exulting His chosen ones ; 
44 And He gave them the lands of the heathen, 
And that gained by the labour of the nations they in- 
herited ; 
45 That they might observe His Jaws 
Aud keep His instructions. 
Hallelujah ! 


We have here another Psalm closing with Hallelujah, which 
opens the series of the Hodu-Psalms. Such is the name we 
give only to Psalms which begin with yn (cv., evil., exviil., 
cXxxvi.), just as we call those which begin with aden (cvi., 
CXi.—-CXIil., CXVii., cxxxv., cxlvi.—cl.) Hallelujah-Psalms (alleluia- 
tict.) The expression nivines Pane, which frequently occurs in 
the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, points to these 
two kinds of Psalms, or at least: to their key-notes. 

The festival song which David, according to 1 Chron. xvi. 
7, handed over to Asaph and his brethren for musical execution 
at the setting down of the Ark and the opening of divine ser- 
vice on Zion, is, so far as its first part is concerned (1 Chron. 
xvi. 8-22), taken from our Psalm (vers. 1-15), which is then 
followed by Ps. xevi. as a second part, and is closed with Ps. 


rr 
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evi. 1, 47, 48. Hitzig regards the festival song in the chro- 
nicler as the original, and the respective parallels in the Psalms 
as “ layers or shoots.” ‘The chronicler,’ says he, “ there 
produces with labour, and therefore himself seeking foreign 
aid, a song for a past that is dead.” But the transition from 
ver. 22 to ver. 23 and from ver. 33 to ver. 34, so devoid of 
connection, the taking over of the verse out of Ps. cvi. refer- 
ring to the Babylonian exile into ver. 35, and even of the 
doxology of the Fonrth Book, regarded as an integral part of 
the Psalm, into ver. 36, refute that perversion of the right 
relation, which has been attempted in the interest of the Macca- 
bean Psalms. That festival song in the chronicler, as has been 
shown again very recently by Riehm and Kohler, is a compila- 
tion of parts of songs already at hand, arranged for a definite 
purpose. Starting on the assumption that the Psalms as a 
whole are Davidic (just as all the Proverbs are Salomonic), 
because David called the poetry of the Psalins used in religious 
worship into existence, the attempt is made in that festival song 
to represent the opening of the worship on Zion at that time in 
strains belonging to the Davidic Psalms. 

So far as the subject-matter is concerned, Ps. cv. attaches 
itself to the Asaph Psalm Ixxviii., which recapitulates the his- 
tory of Israel. The recapitulation here, however, is made not 
with any didactic purpose, but with the purpose of forming 4 
hymn, and does not come down beyond the time of Moses and 
Joshua. Its source is likewise the Tora as it now lies before 
us. The poet epitomizes what the Tora narrates, and clothes 
it in a poetic garb. 


Vers. 1-6. Invitation to the praise—praise that resounds 
far and wide among the peoples—of the God who has become 
manifest wondronsly in the deeds and words connected with 
the history of the founding of Israel. “np N71, as in xxxili. 2, 
Ixxv. 2, of a praising and thankful confession offered to God ; 
‘7 DWI NP, to call with the uame of Jahve, 2.e. to call upon 
its of an audible, solemn attestation of God in prayer and 
in discourse (Symmachus, kypvocere). The joy of heart * 


* The Mugrash of noe with the following Legarme seems here to be 
of equal value with Zakeph, 1 Chron. xvi. 10. 
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that is desired is the condition of a joyous opening of the 
mouth and Israel’s own stedfast turning towards Jahve, the 
condition of all salutary result; for it is only His “ strength” 
that breaks through all dangers, and His “‘ face” that lightens 
up all darkness. YS“OBWN, as ver. 7 teaches, are God’s judicial 
-itterances, which have been executed without any hindrance, 
more particularly iu the case of the Egyptians, their Pharaoh, 
and their gods. The chronicler has 3° and ae yt, which 
is so far unsuitable as one does not know whether 12 1s to 
be referred to “Israel” the patriarch, or to the “seed of 
Israel,” the nation; the latter reference would be deutero- 
Isaianic. In both texts the LXX. reads 1122 (ye His servants). 

Vers. 7-11. The poet now begins himself to do that to 
which he encourages Israel. Jahve is Israel’s God: His right- 
eous rule extends over the whole earth, whilst His people 
experience His inviolable faithfulness to His covenant. mn 
in ver. 7a is in apposition to sin, for the God who bears this 
name is as a matter of course the object of the song of 
praise. 2! is the perfect of practically pledged certainty (cf. 
cxl. 5, where we find instead the future of confident prospect). 
The chronicler has 3? instead (L-X.X. again something dif- 
ferent: pynpovevwpev) ; but the object is not the demanding 
but the promissory side of the covenant, so that consequently 
it is not Israel’s remembering but God’s that is spoken of. He 
remembers His covenant in all time to come, so that exile and 
want of independence as a state are only temporary, excep- 
tional conditions. 3% has its radical signification here, to 
establish, institute, cxi. 9. eX? (in which expression "7 is 
a specifying accusative) is taken from Deut. vii. 9. And since 
137 is the covenant word of promise, it can be continued Ws 
m2; and Hage. ii. 5 (vid. Kohler thereon) shows that “Wx is 
not joined to 1m over ver. 85. inyrav’s, however, is a second 
object to 12? (since 13% with what belongs to it as an apposi- 
tion is out of the question). It is the oath on Moriah (Gen. 
xxi. 16) that is meant, which applied to Abraham and his 
seed, pny? (chronicler pny), as in Ainos vii. 9, Jer. xxxiii. 
26. To 121 is appended MPH; the suffix, intended as neuter, 
points to what follows, viz. this, that Canaan shall be Israel’s 
hereditary land. From Abraham and Isaac we come to Jacob- 
Israel, who as being the father of the twelve is the twelve-tribe 
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nation itself that is coming into existence; hence the plural 
can alternate with the singular in ver. 11. {923 (USNS (chro- 
nicler, without the nx) is an accusative of the object, and >2n 
panon3 accusative of the predicate: the land of Canaan as the 
province of your own hereditary possession measured out with 
a measuring line (Ixxvili. 55). 

Vers. 12-15. The poet now celebrates the divine preser- 
vation which had sway over the small beginnings of Israel, 
when it made the patriarchs proof against harm on their wan- 
derings. “ Men of number” are sucli as can be easily counted, 
vid. the confessions in Gen. xxxiv. 30, Deut. xxvi. 5; 1270") 
places the claim upon the hospitality at one time of this people 
and at another time of that people in the connection with it of 
cause and effect. v2, as a small number, only such a small 
number, signifies, as being virtually an adjective: inconsider- 
able, insignificant, worthless (Prov. x.20). 2 refers to Canaan. 
In ver. 13 the way in which the words “a and OY alternate is 
instructive: the former signifies the nation, bound together by 
a common origin, language, country, and descent; the latter 
the people, bound together by unity of government.* The 
apodosis does not begin until ver. 14. It is different in con- 
uection with D3N72 in the text of the chronicler, and in this 
passage in the Psalter of the Syriac version, according to which 
ver. 12 ought to be joined to the preceding group. The varia- 
tion m2>0001 instead of nadpnn is of no consequence; but wn? 
(to any one whomsoever) instead of OFX, in connection with 
man, restores the current mode of expression (Eccles. v. 11, 
2 Sam. xvi. 11, Hos. iv. 17) instead of one which is without 
support elsewhere, but which follows the model of 1n3, v's, 
Gen. xxxi. 28 (cf. supra i. 274); whilst on the other hand 
‘NID instead of 2271 substitutes an expression that cannot 
be supported for the current one (Gen. xix. 9, Ruth i. 21). In 
ver. 14 the poet has the three histories of the preservation of 


* For this reason a king says yp, not 3 : and ‘jj only occurs twice 
with a suffix, which refers to Jahve (cvi. 5, Zeph. ii. 9); for this reason 
‘jg, frequently side by side with ny, is the nobler word, e.g. in Deut. xxxii. 
21, Jer. ii. 11; for this reason py is frequently added to »\) as a dignitative 
predicate, Ex. xxxiii. 18, Deut. iv. 6; and for this reason p‘}3 and ‘F Dy 
are used antithetically. 
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the wives of the patriarchs in his mind, viz. of Sarah in Egypt 
(Gen. ch. xii.), and of Sarah and of Rebekah both in Philistia 
(ch. xx., xxvi., cf. especially xxvi. 11). In the second instance 
God declaes the patriarch to be a “ prophet” (ch. xx. 7). The 
one mention has reference to this and the other to Gen. ch. 
xvii, where Abram is set apart to be the father of peoples and 
kings, and Sarai to be a princess. They are called D'WI (a 
passive form) as being God-chosen princes, and 5°83) (an in- 
tensive active form, from 822, root 33, to divulge), not as being 
inspired ones (Hupfeld), but as being God’s spokesmen (cf. 
Ex. vii. 1 sq. with iv. 15 sq.), therefore as being the recipients 
and mediators of a divine revelation. 

Vers. 16-24. “To call up a famine” is also a prose ex- 
pression in 2 Kings vin. 1. Zo break the staf’ of bread (1.e. the 
staff which bread is to man) is a very old metaphor, Lev. xxvi. 
26. That the selling of Joseph was, providentially regarded, 
a “sending before,” he himself says in Gen. xlv. 5. Ps. cii. 
24 throws light upon the meaning of 373y. The Keri bn j is 
just as much without any occasion to justify it as iY in Eccles. 
iv. 8 (for ''Y). The statement that iron came upon his soul 
is intended to say that he had to endure in iron fetters sufferings 
that threatened his life. Most expositors take ona as equivalent 
to 223, but Hitzig rightly takes wp) as an object, following 
the Tecan for ba as a name of an iron fetter* can change 
its gender, as do, eg., PAY as a name of the north wind, and 
7133 as a name of the soul. The imprisonment (so harsh at 
the commencement) lasted over ten years, until at last J oseph’s 
word came to pass, viz. the word concerning his exaltation 
which had been revealed to him in dreams (Gen. slii. 9). 
According to evil. 20, 34 appears to be the word of Jahv e, 
bunt then one would expect from ver. 194 a more parallel turn 
of expression. What is meant is Joseph’s open-hearted word 


& 
* Also in ancient Arabic Ji (after the Aramaic xbmna) directly 


signifies an iron fetter (and the large smith’s shears for cutting the iron), 


4 /Ué 
whence the verb. denom. Ji c. acc. pers., to put any one into iron 
chains. Iron is called Sra from 193, to pierce, like the Arabic ose 
as being the material of which pointed tools are made. 
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concerning his visions, and ‘7 N78 is the revelation of God 
conveying His promises, which came to him in the same form, 
which had to try, to prove, and to purify him (17¥ as in xvii. 
3, and frequently), inasmuch as he was not to be raised to 
honour without having in a state of deep abasement proved a 
faithfulness that wavered not, and a confidence that knew no 
despair, The divine “ word” is conceived of as a living effec- 
tual power, as in cxix.50. The representation of the exalta- 
tion begins, according to Gen. xli. 14, with Ton2w,* and 
follows Gen. xli. 39-41, 44, very closely as to the rest, accord- 
ing to which 1522 is a collateral definition to “BND (with an 
orthophonic Dag.) in the sense of 121373: by his soul, i.e. by 
virtue of his will (wid. Psychology, S. 202; tr. p. 239). In 
consequence of this exaltation of Joseph, Jacob-Israe] came 
then into Egypt, and sojourned there as in a protecting house 
of shelter (concerning "13, vid. supra, ii. 203). Egypt is called 
(vers. 23, 27) the land of Cham, as in Ixxviil. 51; according to 
Plutarch, in the vernacular the black land, from the dark ashy 
grey colouring which the deposited mud of the Nile gives to the 
ground. There Israel became a powerful, numerous people 
(Ex. 1. 7, Deut. xxvi. 5), greater than their oppressors. 

Vers. 25-38. Narration of the exodus out of Egypt after 
the plagues that went forth over that land. Ver. 25 tells how 
the Egyptians became their “ oppressors.” It was indirectly 
God’s work, inasmuch as He gave increasing might to His 
people, which excited their jealousy. The craft reached its 
highest pitch in the weakening of the Israelites that was aimed 
at by killing all the male children that were born. ‘227 sig- 
nifies facts, instances, as in Ixv. 4, cxlv. 5. Here, too, as in 
Ps. Ixxviii., the miraculous judgments of the ten plagues do 
not stand in exactly historical order. The poet begins with 
the ninth, which was the most distinct self-representation of 
divine wrath, viz. the darkness (Ex. x. 21-29): sha@'lach cho- 
shech. ‘The former word (Mev) has an orthophonic Gaja by 


* Here nbyi is united by Makkeph with the following word, to which 
it hurries on, whereas in ver. 28 it has its own accent, a circumstance to 
which the Masora has directed attention in the apophthegm: “2507 mys 
POND NWI smiy pray (the emissaries of the king are in haste, those 
of darkness are tardy); vid. Baer, Thorath Emeth, p. 22. 
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the final syllable, which warns the reader audibly to utter the 
guttural of the toneless final syllable, which might here be 
easily slurred over. The Hiph. YT has its causative signifi- 
cation here, as also in Jer. xiii. 16; the contracted mode of 
writing with 7 instead of 7 may be occasioned by the Waw con- 
vers. Ver. 286 cannot be referred to the Egyptians; for the 
expression would be a mistaken one for the final compliance, 
which was wrung from them, and the interrogative way of 
taking it: nonne rebellarunt, is forced: the cancelling of the x8, 
however (LX X. and Syriac), makes the thought halting. 
Hitzig proposes nw xi: they observed not His words; but 
this, too, sounds flat and awkward when said of the Egyptians. 
The subject will therefore be the same as the subject of 1Dv; 
and of Moses and Aaron, in contrast to the behaviour at Mé- 
Meribah (Num. xx. 24, xxvii. 14; cf. 1 Kings xiii. 21, 26), it 
is said that this time they rebelled not against the words (Kert, 
without any ground: the word) of God, but executed the 
terrible commands accurately and willingly. From the ninth 
plague the poet in ver. 29 passes over to the first (Ex. vil. 
14-25), viz. the red blood is appended to the black darkness. 
The second plague follows, viz. the frogs (Ex. vii. 26 [viii. 1] 
—vill. 11 [15]); ver. 30d looks as though it were stunted, but 
neither has the LXX. read any way (Syn), Ex. vii. 28. In 
ver. 31 he next briefly touches upon the fourth plague, viz. 
the gad-fly, MY, LXX. cvvouua (Ex. viii. 16-28 [20-32], vid. 
on Ixxviil. 45), and the third (Ex. viii. 12-15 [16-19]), viz. the 
gnats, which are passed over in Ps. Ixxviii. From the third 
plague the poet in vers. 32, 33 takes a leap over to the seventh, 
viz. the hail (Ex. ix. 13-35). In ver. 32 he has Ex. ix. 24 
before his mind, according to which masses of fire descended 
with the hail; and in ver. 33 (as in Ixxviii. 47) he fills in the 
details of Ex. ix. 25. The seventh plague is followed by the 
eighth in vers. 34, 35, viz. the locust (Ex. x. 1-20), to which po’ 
(the grasshopper) is the parallel word here, just as Dn (the 
cricket) is in Ixxviii. 46. The expression of innumerableness 
is the same as in civ. 25. The fifth plague, viz. the pestilence, 
murrain (Ex. ix. 1-7), and the sixth, viz. pnvj, boils (Kix. ix. 
8-12), are left unmentioned; and the tenth plague closes, viz. 
the smiting of the first-born (Ex. xi. 1 sqq.), which ver. 36 
expresses in the Asaphic language of Ixxvili. 51. Without 
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any mention of the institution of the Passover, the tenth 
plague is followed by the departure with the vessels of silver 
and gold asked for from the Egyptians (Ex. xii. 85, xi. 2, iii. 
22). The Egyptians were glad to get rid of the people whose 
detention threatened them with total destruction (Ex. xii. 33). 
The poet here draws from Isa. v. 27, xiv. 31, Ixiii. 13, and Ex. 
xv. 16. The suffix of "02 refers to the chief subject of the 
assertion, viz. to God, according to cxxti. 4, although mani- 
festly enough the reference to Israel is also possible (Num. 
xxiv. 2). 

Vers. 39-45. Now follows the miraculous guidance through 
the desert to the taking possession of Canaan. Thie fact that 
the cloud (123, root jy, to meet, to present itself to view, whence 
the Arabic ‘dndn, the visible outward side of the vault of 
heaven) by day, and becoming like fire by night, was their 
guide (Ex. xiii. 21), is left out of consideration in ver. 39a. 
With y0? we are not to associate the idea of a covering 
against foes, Ex. xiv. 19 sq., but of a covering from the smiting 
sun, for #15 (Ex. xl. 19), as in Isa. iv. 5 sq., points to the idea 
of a canopy. In connection with the sending of the quails 
the tempting character of the desire is only momentarily dwelt 
upon, the greater emphasis 1s laid on the omnipotence of the 
divine goodness which responded to it. DN is to be read 
instead of ONY, the 1 before } having been overlooked; and 
the Keri writes and points YoY (like YND, YY) in order to 
secure the correct pronunciation, after the analogy of the plural 
termination '—. The bread of heaven (Ixxviii. 24 sq.) is the 
manna. In ver. 41 the giving of water out of the rock at 
Rephidim and at Kadesh are brought together ; the expression 
corresponds better to the former instance (Ex. xvii. 6, cf. Num. 
ax. 1): 200 refers to the waters, and 12 for n0933, Ixxviii. 
16, is, as in xxii. 14, an equation instead of a comparison. In 
this miraculous escort the patriarchal promise moves on towards 
its fulfilment; the holy word of promise, and the stedfast, 
proved faith of Abraham—these were the two motives. The 
second nx is, like the first, a sign of the object, not a preposi- 
tion (LXX., Targum), in connection with which ver. 426 
would be a continuation of ver. 42a, dragging on without any 
parallelism. Joy and exulting are mentioned as the mood of 
the redeemed ones with reference to the festive joy displayed 
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at the Red Sea and at Sinai. By ver. 43 one is reminded of 
the same descriptions of the antitype in Isaiah, ch. xxxv. 10, 
li. 11, Iv. 12, just as ver. 41 recalls Isa. xlviii. 21. “ The lands 
of the heathen” are the territories of the tribes of Canaan. 
MY is equivalent to ¥'2" in Isa. xlv. 14: the cultivated ground, 
the habitable cities, and the accumulated treasures. Israel 
entered upon the inheritance of these peoples in every direction. 
As an independent people upon ground that is theirs by inhert- 
tance, keeping the revealed law of their God, was Israel to 
exhibit the pattern of a holy nation moulded after the divine 
will; and, as the beginning of the Psalm shows, to unite the 
peoples to themselves and their God, the God of redemption, 
by the proclamation of the redemption which has fallen to their 
own lot. 


PSALM CVI. 


ISRAELS UNFAITHFULNESS FROM EGYPT ONWARDS, AND 
GOD'S FAITHFULNESS DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


HALLELUJAH ! 

1 GIVE thanks unto Jahve, for He is good, 
For His graciousness endureth for ever. 

2 Who can utter the mighty acts of Jahve, 
[Who] make all His praise to be heard ? 

3 Blessed are they who keep the right, 
He who doeth righteousness at all times. 

4 Remember me, Jahve, at the favouring of Thy people, 
Visit me with Thy help, 

5 That I too may see the prosperity of Thy chosen ones, 
That 1 too may be glad at the gladness of Thy people, 
That I too may glory with Thine inheritance. 


6 We have sinned like unto our fathers, 
We have committed iniquity, we have done wickedly. 
7 Our fathers in Egypt heeded not Thy wonders, 
They remembered not the abundance of Thy loving-kind- 
nesses, 
And were rebellious at the sea, at the Red Sea. 
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8 Yet He saved them for His Name’s sake, 
To make His strength known. 
9 He rebuked the Red Sea, and it dried up, 
And led them through the floods as upon a plain ; 
10 And He saved them out of the hand of the hater, 
And redeemed them out of the hand of the enemy. 
11 The waters covered their oppressors, 
Not one of them was left— 
12 Then they believed His words, 
They sang His praise. 


13 They quickly forgat His works, 
They waited not for His counsel. 
14 They lusted greedily in the desert, 
And tempted God in the wilderness. 
15 Then He gave them their desire, 
And sent consumption into their soul. 
16 They manifested envy against Moses in the camp, 
Against Aaron, the lioly one of Jahve— 
17 The earth opened and swallowed up Dathan, 
And covered the band of Abiram ; 
18 And fire seized upon their band, 
A flame consuined the evil-doers. 
19 They made a calf in Horeb, 
Then they worshipped the molten image, 
20 And they bartered their glory 
For the likeness of an ox that eateth grass. 
21 They had forgotten God their Saviour, 
Who did great deeds in Egypt, 
22 Wondrous works in the land of Ham, 
Terrible deeds at the Red Sea. 
23 Then He thought to exterminate them, 
Had not Moses His chosen one 
Stepped into the breach before Him 
To calm His wrath, that He should not destroy, 


24 They despised the pleasant land, 
They believed not His word. 
25 They murmured in their tents, 
They hearkened not to the voice of Jahve. 
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26 Then He lifted up His hand against them 
To cast them down in the desert, 

27 And to disperse their seed among the heathen, 
And to scatter them in the lands. 

28 They joined themselves unto Baal-Peér, 
And ate the sacrifices for the dead, 

29 And excited provocation by their doings 5 
And the plague brake in among them. 

30 Then stood up Phinebas and arranged, 
And the plague was stayed. 

31 And it was counted unto him for righteousness 
Unto all generations for ever. 

32 Then they excited displeasure at the waters of strife, 
And it went ill with Moses for their sakes. 

33 For they rebelled against God’s Spirit, 
And he erred with his lips. 


34 They did not exterminate the peoples 
Which Jahve had said to them ; 
35 But mixed themselves among the heathen, 
And learned their works. 
36 They served their idols, 
And they became to them a snare. 
37 They sacrificed their sons and their daughters to demons, 
38 And shed innocent blood, 
The blood of their sons and their daughters, 
Whom they sacrificed to the idols of Canaan, 
So that the land was polluted by blood-guiltiness. 
39 They became impure by their works, 
And became fornicators by their doings. 
40 Then was the wrath of Jahve kindled against His 
people, 
And He abhorred His own inheritance. 
41 He gave them over into the hand of the heathen, 
And their haters became their oppressors. 
42 Their enemies oppressed them, 
And they were obliged to bow down under their hand, 
43 Many times did He rescue them, 
Yet they rebelled in their self-will— 
Then they perished in their iniquity. 
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44 But He saw how hard it went with them, 
When He heard their ery of grief. 
45 He remembered for them His covenant, 
And had compassion according to the abundance of His 
mercies. 
46 And He caused them to be compassionated 
In the presence of all who carried them into captivity. 
47 Save us, Jahve our God, 
And bring us together ont of the heathen, 
To give thanks unto Thy holy Name, 
And to glory in Thy praise. 
48 BLESSED BE JAHVE THE Gop oF ISRAEL FROM EVER- 
LASTING TO EVERLASTING, 
AND LET ALL PEOPLE SAY AMEN! 
TAuLELusAn !! 


With this anonymous Psalm begins the series of the strictly 
Hallelujah-Psalms, i.e. of those Psalms which have m™55n for 
their arsis-like beginning and for their inscription (cvi., cxi.- 
cXill., CXVIl., cxxxv., cxlvi.—cl.). The chronicler in his cento, 
1 Chron. xvi. 8 sqq., and in fact in ch. xvi. 34-36, puts the 
first and last verses of this Psalm (vers. 1, 47), together with 
the Beracha (ver. 48) which closes the Fourth Book of the 
Psalms, into the mouth of David, from which it is to be in- 
ferred that this Psalm is no more Maccabeean than Ps. xcvi. 
and cv. (which see), and that the Psalter was divided into 
five books which were marked off by the doxologies even in 
the time of the chronicler. ‘The Beracha, ver. 48, appears 
even at that period to have been read as an integral part of 
the Psalm, according to liturgical usage. The Hallelujah Ps. 
evi. like the Hodu Ps. ev. and the Asaph Ps. Ixxviii., recapi- 
tulates the history of the olden times of the Israelitish nation. 
But the purpose and mode of the recapitulation differ in each 
of these three Psalms. In Ps. lxxviii. it is didactic; in Ps. ev. 
hymnic; and here in Ps. cvi. penitential. It is a penitential 
Psalm, or Psalm of confession, a 1) (from 7101 to confess, 
Lev. xvi. 21). The oldest types of such liturgical prayers are 
the two formularies at the offering of the first-fruits, Deut. ch. 
xxvi., and Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple, 
1 Kings ch. viii, And to this kind of tephilla, the Vidduj, 
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belong, beyond the range of the Psalter, the prayer of Daniel, 
ch. ix. (vid. the way in which it is introduced in ver. 4), and 
the prayer (Neh. ix. 5—x. 1 [ix. 38]) which eight Levites uttered 
in the name of the people at the celebration of the fast-day 
on the twenty-fourth of Tishri. It is true Ps. cvi. is distin- 
guished from these prayers of confession in the prose style as 
being a Psalm; but it has three points in common with them 
and with the liturgical tephilla in general, viz. (1) the fond- 
uess for inflexional rhyming, 7.e. for rhyming terminations 
of the same suffixes; (2) the heaping up of synonyms; and 
(3) the unfolding of the thoughts in a continuous line. These 
three peculiarities are found not only in the liturgical border, 
vers. 1-6, 47, bunt also in the middle historical portion, which 
forms the bulk of the Psalm. The law of parallelism is, it is 
true, still observed; but apart from these distichic wave-like 
ridges of the thoughts, it is all one direct, straight-line flow 
without technical division. 


Vers. 1-5. The Psalm begins with the liturgical call, 
which was not coined for the first time in the Maccabeean age 
(1 Mace. iv. 24), but was already in use in Jeremiah’s time 
(ch. xxxiii. 11). The LX-X. appropriately renders ain by 
xpnotos, for God is called “ good” not so much in respect of 
His nature as of the revelation of His nature. The fulness of 
this revelation, says ver. 2 (like x]. 6), is inexhanstible, niv123 
are the manifestations of His all-conquering power which 
makes everything subservient to His redemptive purposes (xx. 
7); and 133M is the glory (praise or celebration) of His self- 
attestation in history. The proclaiming of these on the part 
of man can never be an exhaustive echo of them. In ver. 3 
the poet tells what is the character of those who experience 
such manifestations of God; and to the assertion of the blessed- 
ness of these men he appends the petition in ver. 4, that God 
would grant him a share in the experiences of the whole nation 
which is the object of these manifestations. DY beside fis72 
is a genitive of the object: with the pleasure which Thou 
turnest towards Thy people, i.e. when Thou again (cf. ver. 47) 
showest Thyself gracious unto them. On "PB cf, viii. 5, xxx. 
18, and on 28), Jer. xxix. 82; a similar Beth is that beside 
nine (at, on account of, not: in connection with), xxi. 2, exxii. 
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1. God’s “ inheritance” is His people; the name for them is 
varied four tines, and thereby ‘ja is also exceptionally brought 
into use, as in Zeph. ii. 9. 

Vers. 6-12. The key-note of the vidduj, which is a 
settled expression since 1 Kings viii. 47 (Dan. ix. 5, cf. Bar. 
ii, 12), makes itself heard here in ver. 6; Israel is bearing at 
this time the punishment of its sins, by which it has made itself 
like its forefathers. In this needy and helpless condition the 
poet, who all along speaks as a member of the assembly, takes 
the way of the confession of sin, which leads to the forgiveness 
of sin and to the removal of the punishment of sin. YW, 
1 Kings viii. 47, signifies to be, and the Hiph. to prove one’s 
self to be, a YW. OY in ver. 6 is equivalent to @que ae, as in 
Kccles. ii. 16, Job ix. 26. With ver. 7 the retrospect begins. 
The fathers contended with Moses and Aaron in Egypt (Ex. 
v. 21), and gave no heed to the prospect of redemption (Ex. 
vi. 9). The miraculous judgments which Moses executed (Ex. 
iii, 20) had no more effect in bringing them to a right state of 
mind, and the abundant tokens of loving-kindness (Isa. Ixiii. 7) 
amidst which God redeemed them made so little impression on 
their memories that they began to despair and to murmur even 
at the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 11 sq.). With >Y, ver. 76, alternates a 
(as in Ezek. x. 15, 1923); cf. the alternation of prepositions in 
Joel iv. 8b. When they behaved thus, Jahve might have left 
their redemption unaccomplished, but out of unmerited mercy 
He nevertheless redeemed them. Vers. 8-11 are closely de- 
pendent upon Ex. ch. xiv. Ver. 116 1s a transposition (cf. 
xxxiv. 21, Isa. xxxiv. 16) from Ex. xiv. 28. On the other 
hand, ver. 96 is taken out of Isa. Ixiti. 13 (cf. Wisd. xix. 9) ; 
Isa. lxiti. 7-Ixiv. is a prayer for redemption which has a similar 
ground-colouring. The sea throngh which they passed is called, 
as In the Téra, 9307’, which seems, according to Ex. ii. 3, Isa. 
xix. 3, to signify the sea of reed or sedge, although the sedge 
does not grow in the Red Sea itself, but only on the marshy 
places of the coast; but it can also signify the sea of sea-weed, 
mare algosum, after the Egyptian sippe, wool and sea-weed 


(just as iyo also signifies both these). The word 1s certainly 


Egyptian, whether it is to be referred back to the Egyptian 
word sippe (sea-weed) or sébe (sedge), and is therefore used 
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after the manner of a proper name; so that the inference drawn 
hy Knobel on Ex. xiii. 18 from the absence of the article, that 
mip is the name of a town on the northern point of the gulf, is 
groundless. The miracle at the sea of sedge or sea-weed—as 
ver, 12 says—also was not without effect. Lx. xiv. 31 tells us 
that they believed on Jahve and Moses His servant, and the 
song which they sang follows in Ex. ch. xv. But they then 
only too quickly added sins of ingratitude. 

Vers. 13-23. The first of the principal sins on the other 
side of the Red Sea was the unthankful, impatient, unbelieving 
murmuring about their meat and drink, vers.13-15. For what 
ver. 13 places foremost was the root of the whole evil, that, 
falling away from faith in God’s promise, they forgot the works 
of God which had been wrought in confirmation of it, and did 
not wait for the carrying out of His counsel. The poet has 
before his eye the murmuring for water on the third day after 
the miraculous deliverance (Ex. xv. 22-24) and in Rephidim 
(Ex. xvii. 2). Then the murmuring for flesh in the first and 
second years of the exodus which was followed by the sending 
of the quails (ix. ch. xvi. and Num. ch. xi.), together with the 
wrathful judgment by which the murmuring for the second 
time was punished (Kibréth ha-Ta’avah, Num. xi. 33-35). 
This dispensation of wrath the poet calls jim (LXX., Vulgate, 
and Syriac erroneously zAnopovyy, perhaps }i12, nourishment), 
inasmuch as he interprets Num, xi. 33-35 of a wasting disease, 
which swept away the people in consequence of eating inordi- 
nately of the flesh, and in the expression (cf. Ixxviii. 31) he 
closely follows Isa. x. 16. The “counsel” of God for which 
they would not wait, is His plan with respect to the time and 


manner of the help. 73M, root Gh», a weaker power of Ga) 
whence also JS, i. 180, ,S>, i. 84 note, signifies prop. to 


make firm, e.g. a knot (cf. on xxxiii. 20), and starting from this 
(without the intervention of the metaphor moras nectere, as 
Schultens thinks) is transferred to a firm bent of mind, and 
the tension of long expectation. The epigrammatic expression 
MN BN) (plural of WN", xlv. 12, for which codices, as also in 
Prov. xxii. 3, 6, xxiv. 1, the Complutensian, Venetian 1521, 
Elias Levita, and Baer have ISN without the tonic Jen ethening) 
is taken from Num. xi. 4. rs 
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The second principal sin was the insurrection against their 
superiors, vers. 16-18. The poet has Num. ch. xvi. xvii. in 
his eye. The rebellious ones were swallowed up by the earth, 
and their two hundred and fifty noble, non-Levite partisans 
consumed by fire. ‘he fact that the poet does not mention 
Korah among those who were swallowed up is in perfect 
harmony with Num. xvi. 25 sqq., Deut. xi. 6; cf. however 
Num. xxvi. 10. The elliptical NF5N in ver. 17 is explained 
from Num. xvi. 32, xxvi. 10. 

The third principal sin was the worship of the calf, vers. 
19-23, The poet here glances back at Ex. ch. xxxii., but not 
without at the same time having Deut. ix. 8-12 in his mind; 
for the expression “in Horeb” is Denteronomic, e.g. Deut. iv. 
15, v. 2, and frequently. Ver. 20 is also based upon the Book 
of Deuteronomy: they exchanged their glory, z.e. the God who 
was their distinction before all peoples according to Deut. iv. 
6-8, x. 21 (cf. also Jer. ii. 11), for the likeness (M23R) of a 
plough-ox. (for this is pre-eminently called 7iv, in the dialects 
im), contrary to the prohibition in Deut. iv.17. On ver. 21a 
cf. the warning in Deut. vi.12. “ Land of Cham” = Egypt, 
as in lxxviil. 51, cv. 23, 27. With 708" in ver. 23 the expres- 
sion becomes again Deuteronomic: Deut. ix. 25, cf. Ex. xxxii. 
10. God made and also expressed the resolve to destroy Israel. 
Then Moses stepped into the gap (before the gap), i.e. as it 
were covered the breach, inasmuch as he placed himself in it 
and exposed his own life; cf. on the fact, besides Ex. ch. xxxii., 
also Deut. ix. 18 sq., x. 10, and on the expression, Ezek. xxii. 
30 and also Jer. xviii. 20. 

Vers. 24-33. The fact to which the poet refers in ver. 24, 
viz. the rebellion in consequence of the report of the spies, 
which he brings forward as the fourth principal sin, is narrated 
in Num. ch. xiii, xiv. The appellation 77n 728 is also found 
in Jer. il. 19, Zech. vii. 14. As to-the rest, the expression is 
altogether Pentateuchal. “They despised the land,” after 
Num. xiv. 81; “they murmured in their tents,” after Deut. 1. 
27; “to lift up the hand” = to swear, after Ex. vi. 8, Deut. 
xxxii. 40; the threat 2509, to make them fall down, fall away, 
after Num. xiv. 29, 32. The threat of exile is founded upon 
the two great threatening chapters, Lev. xxvi., Deut. xxvill.; cf. 
more particularly Lev. xxvi. 33 (together with the echoes in 
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Ezek. v. 12, xii. 14, etc.), Dent. xxviii. 64 (together with the 
echoes in Jer. ix. 15, Ezek. xxii. 15, etc.). Ezek. xx. 23 stands 
in a not accidental relationship to ver. 26 sq.; and according to 
that passage, brands is an error of the copyist for yn (Hitzig). 

Now follows in ver. 28-31 the fifth of the principal sins, 
viz. the taking part in the Moabitish worship of Baal. The 
verb 72¥1 (to be bound or chained), taken from Num. xxv. 3, 9, 
points to the prostitution with which Baal Pedr, this Moabitish 
Priapus, was worshipped. The sacrificial feastings in which, 
according to Num. xxv. 2, they took part, are called eating the 
sacrifices of the dead, because the idols are dead beings (vexpoi, 
Wisd. xiii. 10-18) as opposed to God, the living One. The 
catena on Apoc. ii. 14 correctly interprets: 7a rots e1dw@Xors 
terecbévta xpéea.* The object of “they made angry” is 
omitted; the author is fond of this, cf. vers. 7 and 32. The 
expression in ver. 296 is like Ex. xix. 24. The verb bY is 
chosen with reference to Num. xvii. 13 [xvi. 48]. The result 
is expressed in ver. 305 after Num. xxv. 8, 18 sq., xvii. 13 
[xvi. 48]. With bbb, to adjust, to judge adjustingly (LXX., 
Vulgate, correctly according to the sense, ¢£:Adcavo), the poet 
associates the thought of the satisfaction due to divine right, 
which Phinehas executed with the javelin. This act of zeal 
for Jahve, which compensated for Israel’s unfaithfulness, was 
accounted unto him for righteousness, by his being rewarded 
for it with the priesthood unto everlasting ages, Num. xxv. 
10-13. This accounting of a work for righteousness is only 
apparently contradictory to Gen. xv. 5 sq.: it was indeed an 
act which sprang from a constancy in faith, and one which 
obtained for him the acceptation of a righteous man for the 
sake of this upon which it was based, by proving him to be 
such. 


* In the second section of Aboda zara, on the words of the Mishna: 
‘The flesh which is intended to be offered first of all to idols is allowed, 
but that which comes out of the temple is forbidden, because it is like 
sacrifices of the dead,” it is observed, fol. 326: ‘“‘ Whence, said R. Jehuda 
ben Bethéra, do I know that that which is offered to idols (at\ay5 nanpn 
mt) pollutes like a dead body? From Ps. cvi. 28. As the dead body 
pollutes everything that is under the same roof with it, so also does every- 
thing that is offered to idols.” The Apostle Paul declares the objectivity 
of this pollution to be vain, cf. more particularly 1 Cor. x. 28 sq. 
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In vers. 32, 33 follows the sixth of the principal sins, viz. 
the insurrection against Moses and Aaron at the waters of 
strife in the fortieth year, in connection with which Moses 
forfeited the entrance with them into the Land of Promise 
(Num. xx. 11 sq., Deut. i. 37, xxxii. 51), since he suffered 
himself to be carried away by the persevering obstinacy of the 
people against the Spirit of God (797 mostly providing the 
future for | m9, as in vers. 7, 43, Ixxvi. 17, 40, 56, of obstinacy 
against God; on InN ef. Tek: Ixiii. 10) into uttering the 
words addressed to the people, Num. xx. 10, in which, as the 
smiting of the rock which was twice repeated shows, is ex- 
pressed impatience together with a tinge of unbelief. The 
poet distinguishes, as does the narrative in Num. ch. xx, 
between the obstinacy of the people and the transgression of 
Moses, which is there designated, according to that which lay 
at the root of it, as unbelief. The retrospective reference to 
Num. xxvii. 14 needs adjustment accordingly. 

Vers. 84-43. The sins in Canaan: the failing to extermi- 
nate the idolatrons peoples and sharing in their idolatry. In 
ver. 34 the poet appeals to the command, frequently enjoined 
upon them from Ex. xxiii. 32 sq. onwards, to extirpate the 
inhabitants of Canaan. Since they did not execute this com- 
mand (vid. Jndg. ch. 1—ii. 6), that which it was intended to 
prevent came to pass: the heathen became to them a snare 
(Wpin), Ex. xxiii. 33, xxxiv. 12, Dent. vii. 16. They inter- 
married with them, and fell into the Canaanitish custom in 
which the abominations of heathenism culminate, viz. the 
human sacrifice, which Jahve abhorreth (Deut. xii. 31), and 
only the demons (QW, Dent. xxxii. 17) delight in. Thus then 
the land was defiled by blood-guiltiness (25, Num. xxv. 33, 
cf. Isa. xxiv. 5, xxvi. 21), and they themselves became unclean 
(Ezek. xx. 43) by the whoredom of idolatry. In vers, 40-43 
the poet (as in Neh. ix. 26 sqq.) sketches the alternation of 
apostasy, captivity, redemption, and relapse which followed 
upon the possession of Canaan, and more especially that which 
characterized the period of the judges. God’s “counsel” was 
to make Israel free and glorious, but they leaned upon them- 
selves, following their own intentions (ON¥y2); wherefore they 
perished in their sins. The poet uses 72> (to sink down, fall 
away) instead of the P22 (to moulder, rot) of the primary pas- 
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sage, Lev. xxvi. 89, retained in Ezek. xxiv. 23, xxxiil. 10, which 
is no blunder (Hitzig), but a deliberate change. 

Vers. 44-46. The poet’s range of vision here widens from 
the time of the judges to the history of the whole of the suc- 
ceeding age down to the present; for the whole history of 
Israel has essentially the same fundamental character, viz. that 
Israel’s unfaithfulness does not annul God’s faithfulness. That 
verifies itself even now. That which Solomon in 1 Kings vin. 
50 prays for on behalf of his people when they may be betrayed 
into the hands of the enemy, has been fulfilled in the case of 
the dispersion of Israe] in all countries (cvii. 3), Babylonia, 
Egypt, etc.: God has turned the hearts of their oppressors 
towards them. On 278), to regard compassionately, cf. Gen. 
xxix. 32, 1 Sam.1. 11. Dn 1¥23 belong together, as in cvil. 6, 
and frequently. 37 is a cry of lamentation, as in 1 Kings vin. 
28 in Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple. From 
this source comes ver. 6, and also from this source ver. 46, cf. 
1 Kings viii. 50 together with Neh. i.11. In 093" the draw- 
ing back of the tone does not take place, as in Gen. xxiv. 67. 
y10n beside 273 is not pointed by the Keri \7bN, as in v. 8, Ixix. 
14, but as in Lam. i. 32, according to ver. 7, Isa. ]xii. 7, 120: 
in accordance with the fulness (riches) of His manifold mercy 
or loving-kindness. The expression in ver. 46 is like Gen. 
xlii. 14, Although the condition of the poet’s fellow-country- 
mien in the dispersion may have been tolerable in itself, yet this 
involuntary scattering of the members of the nation is always 
a state of punishment. The poet prays in ver. 47 that God 
may be pleased to put an end to this. 

Ver. 47. He has now reached the goal, to which his whole 
Psalm struggles forth, by the way of self-accusation and the 
praise of the faithfulness of God. Aamvin (found only here) is 
the reflexive of the Piel, to account happy, Eccles, iv. 2, there- 
fore: in order that we may esteem ourselves happy to be able 
to praise Thee. In this reflexive (and also passive) sense 
nanwin is customary in Aramaic and post-biblical Hebrew. 

Ver. 48. The closing doxology of the Fourth Book. The 
chronicler has 8) before ver. 47 (which with him differs only 
very slightly), an indispensable rivet, so to speak, in the fitting 
together of evi. 1 (cvii. 1) and evi. 47. The means this 
historian, who joins passages together like mosaic-work, calls 
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to his aid are palpable enough. He has also taken over ver. 48 
by transforming and let all the people say Amen, Hallelujah ! 
in accordance with his style (cf. 1 Chron. xxv. 3, 2 Chron. v. 
13, and frequently, Ezra iii. 11), into an historical clause: 728", 
nine a yON pyn~3. Hitzig, by regarding the echoes of the 
Psalms in the chronicler as the originals of the corresponding 
Psalms in the Psalter, and consequently 1 Chron. xvi. 36 as the 
original of the Beracha placed after our Psalm, reverses the 
true relation; vid. with reference to this point, Riehm in the 
Theolog. Literat. Blatt, 1866, No. 30, and Kohler in the Luther. 
Zettschrift, 1867, S. 297 ff. The priority of Ps. evi. is clear 
from the fact that ver. 1 gives a liturgical key-note that was in 
use even in Jeremiah’s time (ch. xxxill. 11), and that ver. 47 
reverts to the tephilla-style of the introit, vers. 4 sq. And the 
priority of ver. 48 as a concluding formula of the Fourth Book 
is clear from the fact that it has been fashioned, like that of 
the Second Book (xxii. 18 sq.), under the influence of the 
foregoing Psalm. The Hallelujah is an echo of the Hallelujah- 
Psalm, just'as there the Jahve Elohim is an echo of the Elohim- 
Psalm. And “let all the people say Amen” is the same 
closing thought as in ver. 6 of Ps. cl., which is made into the 
closing doxology of the whole Psalter. "Api adAnAovia to- 
gether (Apoc. xix. 4) is a laudatory confirmation. 


FIFTH BOOK OF THE PSALTER. 
Ps. CVII-CL. 


is 
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AN ADMONITION TO FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN TO RENDER 


. 
o 


10 


11 


THANKS ON ACCOUNT OF HAVING GOT TIIE BETTER 
OF CALAMITIES. 


“GIVE thanks unto Jahve, for He is good, 

For His loving-kindness endureth for ever,” 

Let the redeemed of Jahve say, 

Whom He hath redeemed out of the hand of oppression 

And gathered ont of the lands, 

From the east and from the west, from the north and 
from the sea. 


They wandered in the desert in a waste of a way, 
They found not a city of habitation. 

Under hunger and thirst 

Their soul fainted in them. 

Then they cried unto Jahve in their trouble— 
Out of their distresses He delivered them, 
And led them by a nght way 

To arrive at a city of habitation. — 

Let them praise to Jahve His loving-kindness, 
And His wonders to the children of men, 
That He hath satisfied the thirsty soul, 
And filled the hungry soul with good. 


Those who dwelt in darkness and the shadow of death, 
Being bound in torture and iron, 
Because they rebelled against the words of God 
And derided the counsel of the Most High, 
160 
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12 And He humbled their heart by labour, 
They fell down, and there was none to help. 
13 Then they cried unto Jahve in their trouble— 
Out of their distresses He saved them ; 
14 He led them forth out of darkness and the shadow of death, 
And burst their bonds asunder. 
15 Let them praise to Jahve His goodness, 
And [is wonders to the children of men, 
16 That He hath broken in pieces the brazen doors 
And smitten down the iron bars. 


17 The foolish, on account of the way of their transgression, 
And on account of their iniquity, had to suffer. 
18 All food their sonl abhorred, 
And they drew near to the gates of death. 
19 Then they cried unto Jahve in their trouble— 
Out of their distresses He saved them. 
20 He sent His word and healed them, 
And caused them to escape out of their pit-falls. 
21 Let them praise to Jahve His goodness, 
And His wonders to the children of men, 
22 And let them sacrifice sacrifices of thanksgiving 
And declare His works with a shout of joy. 


23 Those who go down to the sea in ships, 
Who do business in great waters— 
24 ‘These have seen the works of Jahve, 
And His wonders in the deep. 
25 He spake and raised a stormy wind, 
Which forced up its waves on high. 
26 They went up towards heaven, they went down into the 
Their soul was melted in trouble. [ depths, 
27 They whirled and staggered like a drunken man, 
And all their wisdom came of itself to nought. 
28 Then they cried unto Jahve in ther trouble, 
And out of their distresses He brought them forth. 
29 He changed the storm into a gentle breeze, 
And their waves were still. 
30 Then were they glad that they were abated, 
And He led them to the haven of their desire. 
VOL. III. 11 
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dl Let them praise to Jahve His gooduess, 

And [Ms wonders to the children of men, 
32 And let them exalt Him in the congregation of the people, 
And praise Him in the council of the elders. 


33 He changed rivers into a desert 
And water-springs into drought, 

34 A fruitful Jand into a salt-plaia, 
Because of the wickedness of those who dwelt therein 

35 He changed the desert into a pool of water, 
And the dry land into water-springs ; 

36 And made the hungry to dwell there, 
And they bnilt a city of habitation. 

37 They sowed fields and planted vineyards, 
And obtained profitable fruit. 

38 He blessed them and they multiplied greatly, 
And their cattle He made into not a few. 


39 Then they became few and were reduced 
By the pressure of misfortune and sorrow— 
40 He who poureth contempt on princes 
And causeth them to wander in the pathless waste: 
41 He removed the needy ont of the way of afiliction, 
And made the families like a flock. 
42 The uprignt see it and rejoice, 
And all knavery stoppeth its month. 
* * * 


43 Whoso is wise let him observe these things, 
And let them consider the loving-kindnesses of Jahve! 


With this Psalm begins the Fifth Book, the Book onain aby 
of the Psalter. With Ps. cvi. closed the Fourth Book, or the 
Book 1272, the first Psalm of which, Ps. xc., bewailed the 
manifestation of God’s wrath in the case of the generation of 
the desert, and in the presence of the prevailing death took 
refuge in God the eternal and unchangeable One. Ps. cVi., 
which closes the book, has 12723 (vers. 14, 26) as its favonrite 
word, and makes confession of the sins of Israel on the way 
to Canaan. Now, just as at the heginning of the Book of 
Denteronomy Israel stands on the threshold of the Land of 
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Promise, after the two tribes and a half have already estab- 
lished themselves on the other side of the Jordan, so at the 
beginning of this Fifth Book of the Psalter we see Israel re- 
stored to the soil of its fatherland. ‘There it is the Israel 
redeemed out of Egypt, here it is the Israel redeemed out of the 
lands of the Exile. There the lawgiver once more admonishes 
Israel to yield the obedience of love to the Law of Jahve, here 
the psalmist calls upon Israel to show gratitude towards Him, 
who has redeemed it from exile and distress and death. 

We must not therefore be surprised if Ps. evi. and evii. are 
closely connected, in spite of the fact that the boundary of the 
two Books lies between them. ‘ Ps. cvii. stands in close rela- 
tionship to Ps. cvi. The similarity of the beginning at once 
points back to this Psalm. ‘Thanks are here given in ver. 3 for 
what was there desired in ver. 47. The praise of the Lord 
which was promised in Ps. cvi. 47 in the case of redemption 
being vouchsafed, is here presented to Him after redemption 
vouchsafed.” This observation of Hengstenberg is fully con- 
firmed. The Psalms civ.—cvii. really to a certain extent form 
a tetralocy. Ps. civ. derives its material from the history of 
the creation, Ps. cv. from the preparatory and early history of 
Israel, Ps. evi. from the history of Israel in Egypt, in the 
desert, and in the Land of Promise down to the Exile, and 
Ps. cvii. from the time of the restoration. 

Nevertheless the connection of Ps. civ. with cv.-cvii. is by 
far not so close as that of these three Psalms among them- 
selves. These three anonymous Psalms form a trilogy in the 
strictest sense; they are a tripartite whole from the hand of one 
author. The observation is an old one. The Harpffe Davids 
mit Teutschen Saiten bespannet (Harp of David strung with 
German Strings), a translation of the Psalms which appeared 
in Augsburg in the year 1659, begins Ps. evi. with the words: 
“For the third time already am I now come, and I make bold 
to spread abroad, with grateful acknowledgment, Thy great 
kindnesses.” God’s wondrous deeds of loving-kindness and 
compassion towards Israel from the time of their forefathers 
down to the redemption out of Egypt according to the promise, 
and giving them possession of Canaan, are the theme of Ps. cv. 
The theme of Ps. evi. is the sinful conduct of Israel from Egypt 
onwards during the journey through the desert, and then in the 
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Land of Promise, by which they brought about the fulfilment 
of the threat of exile (ver. 27) ; but even there God’s mercy 
was not suffered to go unattested (ver. 46). The theme of Ps. 
evii., finally, is the sacrifice of praise that is due to Him who 
redeemed them out of exile and all kinds of destruction. We 
may compare cv. 44, He gave them the lands (MSA) of the 
heathen; cvi. 27, (He threatened) to cast forth ther seed among 
the heathen and to scatter them in the lands (MN31N3) ; and cvil. 3, 
out of the lands (MISIW2) hath He brought them together, out of 
east and west, out of north and south. The designed similarity 
of the expression, the internal connection, and the progression 
in accordance with a definite plan, are not to be mistaken here. 
In other respects, too, these three Psalms are intimately inter- 
woven. In them Egypt is called “ the land of Ham” (cv. 23, 
27, evi. 22), and Israel “ the chosen ones of Jahve” (cv. 6, 43, 
evi. 5, cf. 23). They are fond of the interrogative form of 
exclamation (cvi. 2, evil. 43). There is an approach in them 
to the hypostatic conception of the Word (134, cv. 19, evi. 20). 
Compare also how evi. 14, evil. 4; and the AMithpa. pean cv. 
3, evi. 5, MANWT evi, 47, PANT evil. 27. In all three the poet 
slows himself to be especially familiar with Isa. ch. xl.—Ixvi., 
and also with the Book of Job. Ps. evil. is the fullest in re- 
miniscences taken from both these Books, and in this Psalm 
the movement of the poet is more free without recapitulating 
history that has been committed to writing. Everything there- 
fore favours the assertion that Ps. ev., cvi., and cvii. are a 
“trefoil” (trifoltum),—two Hodu-Psalms, and a Hallelujah- 
Psalm in the middle. 

Ps. evil. consists of six groups with an introit, vers. 1-3, 
and an epiphonem, ver. 43. The poet unrolls before the dis- 
persion of Israel that has again attained to the possession of 
its native land the pictures of divine deliverances in which 
human history, and more especially the history of the exiles, is 
so rich. The epiphonem at the same time stamps the hymn as 
a consolatory Psalm; for those who were gathered again out 
of the lands of the heathen nevertheless still looked for the 
final redemption under the now milder, now more despotic 
sceptre of the secular power. 


Vers. 1-3. The introit, with the call upon them to grateful 
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praise, is addressed to the returned exiles. The Psalm carries 
the marks of its deutero-Isaianic character on the very front of 
it, viz.: “ the redeemed of Jahve,” taken from Isa. Ixii. 12, cf. 
Ix. 4, xxxv. 9 sq.; 2? asin Isa. lvi. 8, and frequently; “from 
the north and from the sea,” as in Isa. xlix. 12: “the sea” (0°) 
here (as perhaps there also), side by side with east, west, and 
north, is the south, or rather (since O° is an established wsus 
loquendi for the west) the south-west, viz. the southern portion 
of the Mediterranean washing the shores of Esypt. With this 
the poet associates the thought of the exiles of Egypt, as with 
3129 the exiles of the islands, z.e. of Asia Minor and Europe ; 
he is therefore writing at a period in which the Jewish state 
newly fonnded by the release of the Babylonian exiles had 
induced the scattered fellow-countrymen in all countries to 
return home. Calling upon the redeemed ones to give thanks 
to God the Redeemer in order that the work of the restoration 
of Israel may be gloriously perfected amidst the thanksgiving 
of the redeemed ones, he forthwith formulates the thanks- 
giving by putting the language of thanksgiving of the ancient 
liturgy (Jer. xxxiii. 11) into their month. The nation, now 
again established upon the soil of the fatherland, has, until it 
had acquired this again, seen destruction in every form in a 
strange land, and can tell of the most manifold divine de- 
liverances. The call to sacrifice the sacrifices of thanksgiving 
is expanded accordingly into several pictures portraying the 
dangers of the strange land, which are not so much allegorical, 
personifying the Exile, as rather exemplificative. 

Vers. 4-9. It has actnally come to pass, the first strophe 
tells us, that they wandered in a strange land through deserts 
and wastes, and seemed likely to have to succumb to death 
from hunger. According to ver. 40 ae Isa. xliii. 19, 1t appears 
that ver. 4a ought to be read TITN? (Olshausen, Baur, and 
Thenius) ; but the line is thereby lengthened inelegantly. The 
two words, joined by Munach, stand in the construct state, like 
DIX N1B, Gen. xvi. 12: a waste of a way = epnuos odos, Acts 
vill. 26 (Ewald, Hitzig), which is better suited to the poetical 
style than that 977, as in 922772v, and the like, should be an 
accusative of nearer definition (Hengstenberg). In connection 
with vin TY the poet, who is fond of this combination (vers. 
7, 36, cf, avio-n’a, Lev. xxv. 29), means any city whatever 
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which might afford the homeless ones a habitable, hospitable 
reception. With the perfects, which describe what has been 
experienced, alternates in ver. 5b the imperfect, which shifts to 
the way in which anything comes about: their soul in them 
enveloped itself (vid. lxi. 3), ie. was nigh upon extinction. 
With the fut. consec. then follows in ver. 6 the fact which gave 
the turn to the change in their misfortune. Their cry for 
help, as the imperfect o's’ implies, was accompanied by their 
deliverance, the fact of which is expressed by the following fut. 
consec. 22°71. Those who have experienced such things are 
to confess to the Lord, with thanksgiving, His loving-kindness 
and His wonderful works to the children of men. It is not to 
be rendered: His wonders (supply NYY WN) towards the chil- 
dren of men (Luther, Olshausen, and others). The two ? 
coincide: their thankful confession of the divine loving-kind- 
ness and wondrous acts is not to be addressed alone to Jahve 
Himself, but also to men, in order that out of what they have 
experienced a wholesome fruit may spring forth for the multi- 
tude. ppiy wD) (part. Polel, the 2 of which is retained as a 
pre-tonic vowel in pause, cf. Ixviil. 26 and on Job xx. 27, Ew. 
§ 188, 4) is, as in Isa. xxix. 9, the thirsting soul (from pw, 


gle to urge forward, of the impulse and drawing of the 


emotions, in Hebrew to desire ardently). The preterites are 
here an expression of that which has been experienced, and 
therefore of that which has become a fact of experience. In 
superabundant measure does God uphold the languishing soul 
that isin imminent danger of laneuishing away. 

Vers. 10-16. Others suffered imprisonment and bonds; 
but through Him who had decreed this as punishment for 
them, they also again reached the light of freedom. Just as 
in the first strophe, here too, as far as si) in ver. 15, is alla 
compound subject; and in view of this the poet begins with 
participles. ‘ Darkness and the shadow of death” (vid. xxiii. 
4) is an Isaianic expression, Isa. ix. 1 (where "2% is construed 
with 3), xiii. 7 (where ‘aw is construed as here, of, Gen. iv. 20, 
Zech. 11.11), just as “ bound in torture and iron” takes its rise 
from Job xxxvi. 8. The old expositors call it a hendiadys for 
* torturing iron” (after cv. 18); but it is more correct to take 
the one as the general term and the other as the particular : 
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bound in all sorts of affliction from which they could not 
break away, and more particularly in iron bonds (22, like the 
Arabic jirzil, an iron fetter, vid. on cv. 18). In ver. 11, which 
calls to mind Isa. v. 19, and with respect to ver. 12, Isa. ii. 8, 
the double play upon the sound of the words is unmistakeable. 
By 78¥ is meant the plan in accordance with which God 
governs, more particularly His final purpose, which lies at the 
basis of His leadings of Israel. Not only had they nullified 
this purpose of mercy by defiant resistance (7709) against 
God’s commandments (8, Arabic awdmir, dmireh) on their 
part, but they had even blasphemed it; /S2, Deut. xxxii. 19, 
and frequently, or 782 (prop. to pierce, then to treat roughly), 
is an old Mosaic designation of blasphemy, Deut. xxxi. 20, 
Num. xiv. 11, 23, xvi. 30. Therefore God thoroughly humbled 
thera by afflictive labour, and caused them to stumble (202), 
But when they were driven to it, and prayed importunately to 
Him, He helped them out of their straits. The refrain varies 
according to recognised custom. ‘T'wice the expression is py", 
twice 1pym; once oy’, then twice oy wi, and last of all ox'yy, 
which follows here in ver. 14 as an alliteration. The summary 
condensation of the deliverance experienced (ver. 16) is moulded 
after Isa. xlv. 2. The Exile, too, may be regarded as such like 
a large jail (vid, e.g. Isa. xlii. 7, 22); but the descriptions of the 
poet are not pictures, but examples. 

Vers. 17-22. Others were brought to the brink of the 
grave by severe sickness; but when they draw nigh in earnest 
prayer to Him who appointed that they should suffer thus 
on account of their sins, He became their Saviour. ON (cf. 
e.g. Job v. 3), like 922 (vid. xiv. 1), is also an ethical notion, 
and not confined to the idea of defective intellect merely. It 
is one who insanely lives only for the passing hour, and ruins 
health, calling, family, and in short himself and everything 
belonging to him. Those who were thus minded, the poet 
begins by saying, were obliged to suffer by reason of (in con- 
sequence of) their wicked course of life. The cause of their 
days of pain and sorrow is placed first by way of emphasis ; 
and because it has a meaning that is related to the past °Y™ 
thereby comes all the more easily to express that which took 
place simultaneously in the past. The AMithpa. in 1 Kings ii. 
26 signifies to suffer willingly or intentionally; here: to be 
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obliged to submit to suffering against one’s will. Hengsten- 
berg, for example, construes it differently: “ Fools because of 
their walk in transgression (more than ‘ becanse of their trans- 
gression’), and those who because of their iniquities were 
afflicted—all food,” ete. But j® beside 32m! has the assump- 
tion in its favour of being an affirmation of the cause of the 
affliction. In ver. 18 the poet has the Book of Job (ch. xxxti. 
20, 22) before his eye. And in connection with ver. 20, azréo- 
Tethev TOV AOYOY a’Tod Kai tdoato avTots (LX X.), no passage 
of the Old Testament is more vividly recalled to one’s mind 
than cv. 19, even more than cxlvii. 18; becanse here, as in cv. 
19, it treats of the intervention of divine acts within the sphere 
of human history, and not of the intervention of divine opera- 
tions within the sphere of the natural world. In the natural 
world and in history the word (127) is God’s messenger (cv. 19, 
cf. Isa. lv. 10 sq.), and appears here as a mediator of the divine 
healing. Here, as in Job xxxili. 23 sq., the fundamental fact 
of the New Testament is announced, which Theodoret on this 
passage expresses in the words: ‘O eds Adyos évavOpamnoas 
Kat aTrootanels ws avOpwros Ta TayTobaTa TaY WuyYay idaoaTo 
Tpavpata Kat tous dvadOapévtas avéppwaoe Aoyiopovs. The 
LXX. goes on to render it: Kal éppicato adtovs éx Tav 
StapGopay avtay, inasmuch as the translators derive Dninny 
from ANN’ (Dan. vi. 5), and this, as NNW elsewhere (vid. xvi. 
10), from NNW, diaOetperv, which is approved by Hitzig. But 
Lam. iv. 20 is against this. From ™n¥ is formed a noun Mn 
(mint) in the signification a hollow place (Prov. xxviii. 10), the 
collateral form of which, Nn’ (nn), is inflected like MN, plur. 
nim3n with a retention of the substantival termination. The 
“pits” are the deep afflictions into which they were plunged, 
and out of which God caused them to escape. The snffix of 
DX5 avails also for D3n", as in Gen. xxvii. 5, xxx. 31, Ps. 
exxxix. 1, Isa. xvi. 5. 

Vers. 23~32. Others have returned to tell of the perils of 
the sea. Without any allegory (Hengstenberg) it speaks of 
those who by reason of their calling traverse (which is expressed 
by TY because the surface of the sea lies below the dry land 
which slopes off towards the coast) the sea in ships (read 
bodnijoth without the article), and that not as fishermen, but 
(as Luther has correctly understood the choice of the word) in 
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commercial enterprises. These have seen the works and 
wonders of God in the eddying deep, 7.¢. they have seen with 
their own eyes what God can do when in His anger He calls 
up the powers of nature, and on the other hand when He com- 
passionately orders them back into their bounds. God’s man- 
date (WON" as in cv. 31, 34) brought it to pass that a stormy 
wind arose (cf. T¥, xxxili. 9), and it drove its (the sea’s) waves 
on high, so that the seafarers at one time were tossed up to the 
sky and then hurled down again into deep abysses, and their 
soul melted 1372, in an evil, anxious mood, ze. lost all its firm- 
ness. They turned about in a circle (317° from 339 = 349) and 
reeled after the manner of a drunken man; all their wisdom 
swallowed itself up, ¢.e. consumed itself within itself, came of 
itself to nought, just as Ovid, Trist. i. 2, says in connection 
with a similar description of a storm at sea: ambiguis ars stupet 
ipsa malis. The poet here writes under the influence of Isa. 
xix. 3, cf. 14. But at their importunate supplication God led 
them forth out of their distresses (xxv. 17). He turned the 
raging storm into a gentle blowing (= 97 1207, 1 Kings xix. 
12). Op construed with ? here has the sense of transporting 
(carrying over) into another condition or state, as Apollinaris 
renders: avtixa 8 eis atpny mpotépny petéOnce OveAdav. 'The 
sufhx of Dns cannot refer to the 0°39 O% in ver. 23, which is 
so far removed; “their waves” are those with which they had 
to battle. These to their joy became calm (1M) and were still 
(PnY as in Jonah i. 11), and God guided them eis Awéva 


Gehjpatos abtav (LXX.). M2, a hapax-legomenon, from ;\— 
(js), to shut in on all sides and to draw to one’s self (root 
s>) gyravit, in gyrum egit), signifies a place enclosed round, 


therefore a haven, and first of all perhaps a creek, to use a 
northern word, a fiord. The verb PhY in relation to NWN is 
the stronger word, like ¥2" in relation to 077 in the history of 
the Flood. Those who have been thus marvellously rescned are 
then called upon thankfully to praise God their Deliverer in 
the place where the national church assembles, and where the 
chiefs of the nation sit in council; therefore, as it seems, in the 
Temple and in the Forum.* 


* In exact editions like Norzi, Heidenheim, and Baer’s, before vers. 23, 
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Now follow two more groups without the two beautiful and 
impressive refrains with which the four preceding groups are 
interspersed. The structure is less artistic, and the transitions 
here and there abrupt and awkward. One might say that these 
two groups are inferior to the rest, much as the speeches of 
Elihu are inferior to the rest of the Book of Job. That they 
are, however, nevertheless from the hand of the very same poet 
is at once seen from the continued dependence upon the Book 
of Job and Isaiah. Hengstenberg sees in vers. 33-42 “the 
song with which they exalt the Lord in the assembly of the 
people and upon the seat of the elders.” But the materia laudis 
is altogether different from that which is to be expected accord- 
ing to the preceding calls to praise. Nor is it any the more 
clear to us that vers. 33 sq. refer to the overthrow of Babylon, 
and vers. 35 sqq. to the happy turn of affairs that took piace 
simultaneously for Israel; ver. 35 does not suit Canaan, and 
the expressions in vers. 36 sq. would be understood in too low a 
sense. No, the poet goes on further to illustrate the helpful 
government of God the just and gracious One, inasmuch as he 
has experiences in his mind in connection therewith, of which 
the dispersion of Israel in all places can sing and speak. 

Vers. 33-38. Since in ver. 36 the historical narration is 
still continued, a meaning relating to the cotemporaneous past 
is also retrospectively given to the two correlative DM. It now 
goes on to tell what those who have now returned have observed 
and experienced in their own case. Ver. 33a sounds like Isa. 
1. 26; ver. 336 like Isa. xxxv. 7a; and ver. 35 takes its rise 
from Isa. xi. 186. The juxtaposition of ‘ssid and }in®¥, since 
Deut. vill. 15, belongs to the favourite antithetical alliterations, 
é.¢. 38a. 1x1. 3: nnn, that which is salty (LXCX. cf. Sir. xxxix. 
23: Gun), is, as in Job xxxix. 6, the name for the uncultivated, 
barren steppe. A land that has been laid waste for the punish- 
ment of its inhabitants has very often been changed into 
flourishing fruitful fields under the hands of a poor and grate- 
ful generation; and very often a land that has hitherto lain 
uncultivated and to all appearance absolutely unprofitable has 


24, 25, 26, 27, 28, and 40 there stand reversed Nuns (pain pay, in the 
language of the Masora ny p33), as before Num. x. 35 and between 
x. 36 and xi. 1 (nine in all). Their signification is unknown. 
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developed an unexpected fertility. The exiles to whom 
Jeremiah writes, ch. xxix. 5: Build ye houses and settle down, 
and plant gardens and eat their fruit, may frequently have 
experienced this divine blessing. Their industry and their 
knowledge also did their part, but looked at in a right light, it 
was not their own work but God’s work that their settlement 
prospered, and that they continually spread themselves wider 
and possessed a not small, z.e. (ef. 2 Kings iv. 3) a very large, 
stock of cattle. 

Vers. 39-43. But it also came to pass that it went ill with 
them, inasmuch as their flourishing prosperous condition drew 
down upon them the envy of the powerful and tyrannical ; 
nevertheless God put an end to tyranny, and always brought 
His people again to honour and strength. Hitzig is of opinion 
that ver. 39 goes back into the time when things were different 
with those who, according to vers. 86-38, had thriven. The 
modus consecutivus is sometimes used thus retrospectively (vid. 
Isa. xxxvii. 5); here, however, the symmetry of the continua- 
tion from vers. 86-38, and the change which is expressed in 
ver, 39a in comparison with ver. 386, require an actual conse- 
cution in that which is narrated. They became few and came 


down, were reduced (NN, cf. Prov. xiv. 19: to come to ruin, 
or to be overthrown), a coarctatione malitie et meroris. ¥¥ is 
the restraint of despotic rule, 727 the evil they had to suffer 
under such restraint, and ji. sorrow, which consumed their 
life. yyo has Zarcha and nyr Munach (instead of Mercha 
and Mugrash, vid. Accentuationssystem, xviii. 2). There is no 
reason for departing from this interpunction and rendering: 
“through tyrauny, evil, and sorrow.’ What is stiff and 
awkward in the progress of the description arises from the fact 
that ver. 40 is borrowed from Job xii. 21, 24, and that the 
poet is not willing to make any change in these sublime words. 
The version shows how we think the relation of the clauses is 
to be apprehended. Whilst He ponrs out His wrath upon 
tyrants in the contempt of men that comes upon them, and 
makes them fugitives who lose themselves in the terrible waste, 
He raises the needy and those hitherto despised and ill-treated 
on high out of the depth of their affliction, and makes families 
like a flock, 7.2. makes their families so increase, that they come 
to have the appearance of a merrily gamboling and numerous 
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flock. Just as this fizure points back to Job xxi. 11, so ver. 42 
is made up ont of Job xxii. 19, v.16. The sight of this act 
of recognition on the part of Ged of those who have been 
yee oppressed gives joy to the upright, and all roguery 
(An , vid. xcii. 16) has its mouth closed, ie. its boastful 
raeclenice is once for all put to silence. In ver. 43 the poet 
makes the strains of his Psalm die away after the example of 
Hosea, ch. xiv. 10 [9], in the nota bene expressed after the 
manner of a question: Who is wise—he will or let him keep 
this, ze. bear it well in mind. The transition to the jussive 
together with a change of number is rendered natural by the 
fact that 020 ‘9, as in Hos. loe. cit. (cf. Jer. ix. 11, Esth. v. 6, 
and without Waw apod. Judg. vil. 3, Prov. ix. 4, 16), 1s equi- 
valent to guisquis sapiens est. ‘M1 “IDM ("IDN) are the manifesta- 
tions of mercy or loving-kindness i in which God’s ever-enduring 
mercy unfolds itself in history. He who is wise has a good 
memory for and a clear understanding of this. 


PSALM -G-V.LEL. 
TWO ELOHIMIC FRAGMENTS BROUGHT TOGETHER. 


CONFIDENT is my heart, Elohim, 
I will sing and play upon the harp, 
Yea, this shall my glory do. 

3 Awake up, O harp and cithern, 


I will awake the morning dawn ! 


Lo) 


4 I will praise Thee among the peoples, Jahve, 

And praise Thee upon the harp among the nations. 

or great beyond the heavens is Thy mercy, Elohim, 

And unto the clonds Thy truth. 

6 Oh show Thyself exalted above the heavens, Elohim, 
And above the whole earth Thy glory ! 


-~ 
. 
=e 


7 In order that Thy beloved may be delivered— 
Save now with Thy right hand and answer me! 


8 Elohim hath promised in His holiness : 
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I shall rejoice, I shall portion out Shechem, 
And measure out the valley of Succoth. 
9 Mine is Gilead, mine Manasseh, 

And Ephraim is the helm of my head, 
Judah is my sceptre, 

10 Moab is my wash-pot, 
Upon Edom I cast my shoe, 
Over Philistia I shout for joy. 


11 Who will conduct me to the fortified city, 
Who will bring me to Edom ?! 
12 Hast not Thon, Elohin, cast us off, 
And goest not forth, Elohim, with our armies ?— 
13 Grant us deliverance from the oppressor, 
Yea, vain is the help of man. 
14 In Elohim shall we obtain the victory, 
And He will tread down our oppressors. 


The 738 in ver. 4 and the whole contents of this Psaim 
is the echo to the sin of the preceding Psalm. It is inscribed 
a Psalm-song by David, but only because it is compiled out of 
ancient Davidic materials. The fact of the absence of the 
mynd makes it natural to suppose that it is of later origin. 
Two Davidic Psalm-pieces in the Elohimic style are here, with 
trifling variations, just put together, not soldered together, and 
taken out of their original historical connection. That a poet 
like David would thus compile a third out of two of his own 
songs (Hengstenberg) is not conceivable. 


Vers. 2-6. This first half is taken from Ps. lvii. 8-12. 
The repetition of confident is my heart in Ps. lvii. is here 
omitted ; and in place of it the “my glory” of the exclama- 
tion, awake my glory, is taken up to “I will sing and will harp” 
as a more miuute definition of the subject (vid. on iii. 5): He 
will do it, yea, his soul with all its godlike powers shall do it. 
Jahve in ver. 4 is transformed out of the Adonaj; and Waw 
copul. is inserted both before ver. 4b and ver. 60, contrary to 
Ps, lvii. 3Y2, ver. 5a (as in Esth. iii. 1), would be a pleasing 
change for TY if ver. 5a followed 55 and the definition of 
magnitude did not retrograde instead of heightening. More- 
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over xxxvi. 6, Jer. li. 9 (cf. Sy in extii. 4, exlvill. 13) favour 
Y in opposition to by. 

Vers. 7-14. Ps. lx. 7-14 forms this second half. , The 
clause expressing the purpose with 19122, as in its original, has 
the following "Y'WiN for its principal clause upon which it 
depends. Instead of *3231, which one might have expected, the 
expression used here is *2291 without any interchange of the 
mode of writing and of reading it; many printed copies have 
12281 here also; Baer, following Norzi, correctly has °2281.  In- 
stead of vby : aD, lx. 9, we here pena % 5% %D, which is less 
soaring. And acter of Cry aloud concerning me, O Philistia 
(the plaintive cry of the vanquished), it here is, Over Philistia 
do I shout for joy (the triumphant cry of the victor) ; ; In accord- 
ance with which Hupfeld wishes to take *Yyi0N7 in the former 
as infinitive: “ over (OY instead of “OY) Philistia is my shouting 
for joy” (‘YIN instead of ‘YIN, since the infinitive does 
not admit of this pausal form of the imperative). For Tis) Vy 
we have here the more usual form of expression 782) TY, Ver. 
12a is weakened by the omission of the TAN (Non), 


PSALM Lx: 


IMPRECATION UPON THE CURSER WHO PREFERS THE 
CURSE TO THE BLESSING. 


— 


GOD of my praise, be not silent! 
2 For a wicked mouth and a deceitful mouth have they 
opened against me, 
They have spoken against me with a lying tongue, 
3 And with animosities have they surrounded me 
And fought against me without cause. 
4 For my love they make themselves hostile to me, 
Whilst I am all prayer ; 
5 And have requited me with evil for good, 
And with hatred for my love. 


6 Set Thou a wicked man over him, 
And let Satan stand at his right hand: 
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7 If he is judged, let him come off as a wicked man, 
And let his prayer become sin. 

8 Let his days be few, 
His office let another take. 

9 Let his children become orphans, 

And his wife a widow, 

10 And let his children wander to and fro begging, 
And let them entreat far from their ruins. 


11 Let the creditor surround with snares all that he hath, 
Aud let strangers spoil what his labour hath gained. 
12 Let there be no one to continne kindness to him, 
And let no one bestow [anything] upon his orphans. 
13 Let his posterity be rooted out, 
In the next generation let their name be blotted out. 
14 Let the guilt of his fathers be remembered with Jahve, 
And let the sin of his mother not be blotted out, 
15 Let them be always before Jahve, 
And may He cut off their memory from the earth. 


16 Because lie hath not remembered to show kindness, 
And hath persecuted a man wretched and poor, 
And terrified of heart, to put him to death. 
17 He hath loved the curse, and it hath come upon him ; 
And he delighted not in blessing, and it remained far 
from him. 
18 He clothed himself in cursing as his garment, 
And it pressed like water into his bowels, 
And like oil into his bones. 
19 So let it become unto him as a coat in which he covereth 
himself, 
And as a girdle which he continually putteth on. 
20 This is the reward of mine adversaries from Jahve, 
And of those who speak evil concerning my soul. 


21 But do THov, Jalive Lord, act for me for Thy Name’s 
sake ; 
Because Thy loving-kindness is good, deliver Thou me! 
22 For I am wretched and poor, 
And my heart is pierced within me. 
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23 Asa shadow, when it lengtheneth, am I gone, 
I am scared away as a locust. 

24 My knees knock together through fasting, 
And my flesh is fallen away from fatness. 

95 And I am become a reproach to them, 
They see me, they shake their head. 


26 Succour me, Jahve my God, 
Help me according to Thy loving-kindness, 

27 That they may know that this is Thy hand, 
Thou, Jahve, hast done it. 

28 They curse, but THou blessest ; 
They arise and are ashamed, and Thy servant is glad. 

29 Mine adversaries shall clothe themselves with reproach, 
And envelope themselves as with a mantle with their own 

shame. 

30 I will give thanks greatly unto Jahve with my mouth, 
And in the midst of many will I praise Him, 

31 That He placeth Himself at the right hand of the poor, 
To help him against the judges of his soul. 


The 8, corresponding like an echo to the 17 of Ps. cvu., 
is also found here in ver. 30. But Ps. cix. is most closely 
related to Ps. Ixix. Anger concerning the ungodly who requite 
love with ingratitude, who persecute innocence and desire the 
curse instead of the blessing, has here reached its utmost bound. 
The imprecations are not, however, directed against a multi- 
tude as in Ps. ]xix., but their whole current is turned against 
one person. Is this Doeg the Edomite, or Cush the Benjamite ? 
We do not know. The marks of Jeremiah’s hand, which raised 
a doubt about the 395 of Ps. Ixix., are wanting here; and if 
the development of the thoughts appears too diffuse and over- 
loaded to be suited to David, and also many expressions (as the 
inflected DY) in ver. 8, the 833, which is explained by the 
Syriac, in ver. 16, and the half-passive DON in ver. 22) look as 
though they belong to the later period of the language, yet we 
feel on the other hand the absence of any certain echoes of 
older models. For in the parallels ver. 6, cf. Zech. iii. 1, and 
vers. 18, 29d, cf. Isa. lix. 17, it is surely not the mutual rela- 
tionship but the priority that is doubtful; ver. 22, however, in 
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relation to lv. 5 (cf. ver. 4 with lv. 5) is a variation such as is 
also allowable in one and the same poet (e.g. in the refrains). 
The anathemas that are here poured forth more extensively 
than anywhere else speak in favour of David, or at least of his 
situation. They are explained by the depth of David’s consci- 
ousness that he is the anointed of Jahve, aud by his contempla- 
tion of himself in Christ. The persecution of David was a sin 
not only against David himself, but also against the Christ in 
him; and because Christ is in David, the outbursts of the Old 
Testament wrathful spint take the prophetic form, so that this 
Psalm also, like Ps. xxii. and lxix., is a typically prophetic 
Psalm, inasmuch as the utterance of the type concerning him- 
self is carried by the Spirit of prophecy beyoud himself, and 
thus the dpa is raised to the apodyreia év etdet dpas (Chry- 
sostom). ‘These imprecations are not, however, appropriate in 
the month of the suffering Saviour. It is not the spirit of Zion 
but of Sinai which here speaks out of the mouth of David; the 
spirit of Elias, which, according to Luke ix. 55, is not the spirit 
of the New Testament. This wrathful spirit is overpowered 
in the New Testament by the spirit of love. But these 
anathemas are still not on this account so many beatings of the 
air. ‘There is in them a divine energy, as in the blessing and 
cursing of every man who is united to God, and more especially 
of a man whose temper of mind is such as David’s. They 
possess the same power as the prophetical threatenings, and in 
this sense they are regarded in the New Testament as fulfilled 
in the son of perdition (John xvii. 12). ‘To the generation of 
the time of Jesus they were a deterrent warning not to offend 
against the Holy One of God, and this Psalmus Ischarioticus 
(Acts i. 20) will ever be such a mirror of warning to the enemies 
and persecutors of Clirist and His Church. 


Vers. 1-5. A sigh for help and complaints of ungrateful 
persecutors form the beginning of the Psalm. “God of my 
praise” is equivalent to God, who art my praise, Jer. xvii. 14, 
cf. Deut. x. 21. The God whom the Psalmist has hitherto had 
reason to praise will also now show Himself to him as worthy 
to be praised. Upon this faith he bases the prayer: be not 
silent (xxviii. 1, xxxv. 22)! A mouth such as belongs to the 
“wicked,” a mouth out of which comes “deceit,” have they 
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opened against him; they have spoken with him a tongue 
(accusative, vid. on Ixiv. 6), z.e. a language, of falsehood. “24 
of things and utterances as in xxxv. 20. It would be capri- 
cious to take the suffix of ‘DI08 in ver. 4 as genit. object. (love 
which they owe me), and in ver. 5 as genit. subject.; from 
XXxviii. 21 it may be seen that the love which he has shown to 
them is also meant in ver.4. The assertion that he is “ prayer” 
is intended to say that he, repudiating all revenge of himself, 
takes refuge in God in prayer and commits his cause into His 
hands. They have loaded him with evil for good, and hatred 
for the love he has shown to them. Twice he lays emphasis 
on the fact that it is love which they have requited to him with 
its opposite. Perfects alternate witl aorists: it 1s no enmity 
of yesterday; the imprecations that follow presuppose an in- 
flexible obduracy on the side of the enemies. 

Vers. 6-10. The writer now turns to one among the many, 
and in the angry zealous fervour of despised love calls down 
God’s judgment upon him. To call down a higher power, 
more particularly for punishment, upon any one is expressed 
by by (VPa7) IS, Jer. xv. 3, Lev. xxvi.16. The tormentor of 
innocence shall find a superior executor who will bring him 
before the tribunal (which is expressed in Latin by legis actio 
per manus injectionem). The judgment scene in vers. 6b, 7a 
shows that this is what is intended in ver. 6a: At the right 
hand is the place of the accuser, who in this instance will not 
rest before the damnatus es has been pronounced. He is called 
jo, which is not to be understood here after 1 Sam. xxix. 4, 
2 Sam. xix. 23 [22], but after Zech. iii. 1,1 Chron. xxi. 1, if 
not directly of Satan, still of a superhuman (cf. Num. xxii. 22) 
being which opposes him, by appearing before God as his 
Katnywp; for according to ver. 7a the jy is to be thought of as 
accuser, and according to 7b God as Judge. ywn has the sense 
of reus, and N3" refers to the publication of the sentence. Ver. 
76 wishes that his prayer, viz. that by which he would wish to 
avert the divine sentence of condemnation, may become ANN, 
not: a missing of the mark, we. ineffectual (Thenius), but, 
according to the usual signification of the word: a sin, viz. 
because it proceeds from despair, not from true penitence. In 
ver. 8 the incorrigible one is wished an untimely death (D'yyn 
as in one other instance only, Eccles. v. 1) and the loss of his 
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office. The LXX. renders: tay érickomiy attod AdBoe 
étepos. IPB really signifies the office of overseer, oversight, 
office, and the one individual must have held a prominent 
position among the enemies of the psalmist. Having died off 
from this position before his time, he shall leave behind him a 
family deeply reduced in circumstances, whose former dwelling- 
place—he was therefore wealthy—becomes “ruins.’ His 
children wander up and down far from these ruins (j9 as ¢ 9: 
in Judg. v. 11, Job xxviii. 4) and beg (#7 11, like Tpocasrety, 
émattety, Sir. a 28 = one wpa, xxxvii. 25). Instead of wm 
the reading W717 is also Pound A Poel is now and then 
formed from the. strong verbs also,* in the inflexion of which 
the Cholem is sometimes shortened to Kametz chatuph ; vid. the 
forms of w>, to slander, in ci. 5, 08", to sketch, mark out in 
outline, Isa. xliv. 18, cf. also Job xx. 26 arbasn) and Isa. xii. 
9 (according to the reading Y®DNY). To read the Kametz in 
these instances as d, and to regard these forms as resolved Piels, 
is, in connection with the absence of the Afetheg, contrary to 
the meaning of the pointing; on purpose to guard against this 
way of reading it, correct codices have 177) (cf. Ixix. 19), which 
Baer has adopted. 

Vers. 11-15. The Piel YP) properly signifies to catch in 


snares; here, like the Arabic (43), II., 1V., corresponding to thie 


Latin obligare (as referring to the creditor’s right of claim) ; 
nw. is the name for the creditor as he who gives time for pay- 
ment, gives credit (vid. Isa. xxiv. 2). In ver. 12 70n WWD, to 
draw out mercy, is equivalent to causing it to continue and 
last, xxxvi. 11, cf. Jer. xxxi. 3. INN, ver. 13a, does not 
signify his facnie; but as ver. 130 (cf. xxxvii. 38) shows: his 
posterity. nai ‘1's not sean exscindatur, but exscindenda 
sit (Ezek. xxx. 16, cf. Josh. i. 6), just as in other instances 
? mn corresponds to the ee fat periphrasticum, e.g. Gen. xv. 
12; a. xxxvil. 26. With reference to 75° instead of N° (con- 
feted from 13"), vid. Ges. § 75, rem. 8. A Jewish acrostic 


* In connection with the strong verb it frequently represents the Piel 
which does not occur, as with wry, jw, Obw’, or even represents the 


Piel which, as in the case of wry), is already made use of in another signi- 
fication (Picl, to root out; Poel, to take root). 
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interpretation of the name %* runs: 12n iow Me. This curse 
shall overtake the family of the vids tis dmwAcias. All the 
sins of his parents and ancestors shall remain indelible above 
before God the Judge, and here below the race, equally guilty, 
shall be rooted out even to its memory, z.e. to the last trace 
of it. 

Vers. 16-20. He whom he persecuted with a thirst for 
blood, was, apart from this, a great snfferer, bowed down and 
poor and 329 M82), of terrified, confounded heart. LXX. 
Katavevvypévoy (Jerome, compunctum); but the stem-word is 


not N32) (M33), root 7 (vol. i. 425), but AND, Syriac Vis, cogn. 


m2, to cause to come near, to meet. The verb, and more 
especially in Wiph., is proved to be Hebrew by Dan. xi. 30. 
Such an one who without anything else is of a terrified heart, 
inasmuch as he has been made to feel the wrath of God most 
keenly, this man has persecuted with a deadly hatred. He had 
experienced kindness (721) in a high degree, but he blotted out 
of his memory that which he had experienced, not for an 
instant imagining that he too on his part had to exercise 1DN. 
The Poel nnio instead of MDD points to the agonizing death 
(Isa. lili. 9, cf. Ezek. xxviii. 10 *ni) to which he exposes God’s 
anoimted. The fate of the shedder of blood is not expressed 
after the manner of a wish in vers. 16-18, but in the historical 
form, as being the result that followed of inward necessity from 
the matter of fact of the course which he had himself deter- 
mined upon. The verb sia seg. ace. signifies to surprise, 
suddenly attack any one, as in Isa. xli. 25. The three figures 
in ver. 18 are climactic: he has clothed himself in cursing, he 
has drunk it in like water (Job xv. 16, xxxiv. 7), it has pene- 
trated even to the marrow of his bones, like the oily prepara- 
tions which are rubbed in and penetrate to the bones. In ver. 
19 the emphasis rests upon “y* and upon TOA, The summar- 
izing ver. 20 is the close of a strophe. nDys, an earned reward, 
here punishment incurred, is especially frequent in Isa. ch. 
x}.-Ixvi., e.g. xlix. 4, xl. 105; it also occnrs once even in the 
Tora, Lev. xix. 138. Those who answer the loving acts of the 
righteous with such malevolence in word and in deed commit a 
satanic sin for which there is no forgiveness. The curse is the 
fruit of their own choice and deed. Arnobius: Nota ex arbitrio 
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eventsse ut nollet, propter heresim, que dicit Deum alios pre- 
destinasse ad benedictionem, alios ad maledictionem. 

Vers. 21-25. The thunder and lightning are now as it were 
followed by a shower of tears of deep sorrowful complaint. 
Ps. cix. here just as strikingly accords with Ps. lxix., as Ps. 
Ixix. does with Ps. xxii. in the last strophe but one. The 
twofold name Jahve Adonaj (vid. Symbole, p. 16) corresponds 
to the deep-breathed complaint. ‘ms NYY, deal with me, ie. 
succouring me, does not greatly differ from *? in 1 Sam. xiv. 6. 
The confirmation, ver. 210, runs like lxix. 17: Thy loving- 
kindness is 31, absolutely good, the ground of everything that 
is good and the end of all evil. Hitzig conjectures, as in Ixix. 
17, Jon 32, “according to the goodness of Thy loving- 
kindness ;” but this formula is without example: “for Thy 
loving-kindness is good”’ is a statement of the motive placed 
first and corresponding to the “for Thy Name’s sake.” In 
ver, 22 (a variation of lv. 5) oon, not on, is traditional; this 
Den, as being verb. denom. from n, signifies to be pierced, 
and is therefore equivalent to iN (cf. Luke ii. 35). The 
metaphor of the shadow in ver. 23 is as in cii. 12. When the 
day declines, the shadow lengthens, it becomes longer and 
longer (Virgil, majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbre), till 
it vanishes in the universal darkness. Thus does the life of 
the sufferer pass away. The poet intentionally uses the Miph. 
‘ADO (another reading is 3202) ; it 1s a power rushing upon 
him from withont that drives him away thus after the manner 
of a shadow into the night. The locust or grasshopper (apart 
from the plague of the locusts) 1s proverbial as being a defence- 
less, inoffensive little creature that is soon driven away, Job 
xxxix. 20, 922, to be shaken out or off (cf. Arabic na‘tira, a 
water-wheel that fills its clay-vessels in the river and empties 
them out above, and 1¥37, Zech. xi. 16, where Hitzig wishes to 
read ¥39, dispulsio = dispulsi). The fasting in ver. 24 is the 
result of the loathing of all food which sets in with deep grief. 
j2Wd WMD signifies to waste away so that there is no more fat 
left.* In ver. 25 *28 is designedly rendered prominent: in this 


* The verbal group wn5, IND, d=; =, etc. has the primary signi- 
fication of withdrawal and taking away or decrease; to deny is the same 
as to withdraw from agreement, and he becomes thin from whom the fat 
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the form of his affliction he is the butt of their reproaching, 
and they shake their heads doubtfully, looking upon him as 
one who is punished of God beyond all hope, and giving him 
up for lost. It is to be interpreted thus after lxix. 11 sq. 
Vers. 26-31. The cry for help is renewed in the closing 
strophe, and the Psalm draws to a close very similarly to Ps. 
Ixix. and xxii., with a joyful prospect of the end of the afflic- 
tion. In ver. 27 the hand of God stands in contrast to acci- 
dent, the work of men, and his own efforts. All and each one 
will undeniably perceive, when God at length interposes, that 
it is His hand which here does that which was impossible in the 
eyes of men, aud that it is His work which has been accom- 
plished in this affliction and in the issue of it. He blesses him 
whom men curse: they arise without attaining their object, 
whereas His servant can rejoice in the end of his affliction. 
The futures in ver. 29 are not now again imprecations, but an 
expression of believingly confident hope. In correct texts YI 
has Mem raphatum. ‘The “many” are the “ congregation” 
(vid. xxii. 23). In the case of the marvellous deliverance of 
this sufferer the congregation or church has the pledge of its 
own deliverance, and a bright mirror of the loving-kindness of 
its God. The sum of the praise and thanksgiving follows in 
ver. 31, where °3 signifies guod, and is therefore allied to the 
Gre recitativum (cf. xxii. 25). The three Good Friday Psalms 
all sum up the comfort that springs from David’s affliction for 
all suffering ones in just such a pithy sentence (xxii. 25, Ixix. 
34). Jalive comes forward at the right hand of the poor, 
contending for him (cf. cx. 5), to save (him) from those who 
judge (xxxvi. 33), ze. condemn, his soul. The contrast be- 
_veen this closing thought and vers. 6 sq. is unmistakeable. 
At the right hand of the tormentor stands Satan as an accuser, 
at the right hand of the tormented one stands God as his 
vindicator ; he who delivered him over to human judges is 
condemned, and he who was delivered up is “ taken away out 
of distress and from judgment”’ (Isa. liii. 8) by the J udge of 
the judges, in order that, as we now hear in the following 


withdraws, goes away. Saadia compares on this passage (AB) mADnD 
mwins, a lean cow, Berachoth 32a. In like manner Targum II. renders 
Gen. xli. 27 xnvfna min, the lean kine. 
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Psalm, he may sit at the right hand of the heavenly King. 
‘HdixawOn ev mvevwate .. . avernpddn ev Sdén! (1 Tim. 
iii. 16.) 


PSALM CX. 


TO THE PRIEST-KING AT THE RIGHT HAND OF GCD. 


1 THE oracle of Jahve unto my Lord: 
“ Sit thou at My right hand, 
Until I make thine enemies 
Lhe stool of thy feet.” 


bh 


The sceptre of thy might 
Will Jahve stretch forth out of Zion: 


“ Rule thou in the midst of thine enemies !” 
* 


Qo 


Thy people are most willing on thy field-day ; 
In holy festive garments, 

Ont of the womb of the morning’s dawn 
Cometh the dew of thy young men. 


4 Jahve hath sworn and will not repent : 
“ Thou shalt be a priest for ever 
After the manner of Melchizedek.” 
oF * 
The Lord at thy right hand 
Dasheth kings in pieces in the day of His wrath, 
Ile shall judge among the nations, 
It becometh full of corpses. 


or 


SS 


He dasheth in pieces a head upon a broad country ; 
Of the brook in the way shall he drink, 
Dherefore shall he lift up the head on high. 


~] 


# mie # 


While the Pharisees were gathered together, Jesus asked 
them: What think ye of Christ? Whose Son is He? They 
say unto Him: David’s. He saith unto them: How then doth 
David in the spirit call Him Lord, saying: “ The Lorp hath 
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said unto my Lord: Sit Thou on My right hand until 1 make 
Thine enemies the stool of Thy feet?” If David then calls 
Him Lord, how is He his Son? And no man was able to 
answer Him a word, neither durst any one from that day forth 
question Him further. 

So we read in Matt. xxii. 41-46, Mark xii. 35-37, Luke 
xx. 41-44, The inference which it is left for the Pharisees to 
draw rests upon the two premises, which are granted, that Ps. 
cx. is Davidic, and that it is prophetico-Messianic, te. that in 
it the future Messiah stands objectively before the mind of 
David. For if those who were interrogated had been able to 
reply that David does not there speak of the future Messiah, 
but puts into the mouth of the people words concerning him- 
self, or, as Hofmann has now modified the view he formerly 
held (Schriftbeweis, ii. 1, 496-500), concerning the Davidic 
king in a general way,* then the question would lack the back- 
ground of cogency as an argument. Since, however, the pro- 


* Vid. the refutation of this modified view in Kurtz, Zur Theologie der 
Psalmen, in the Dorpater Zeitschrift for the year 1861, 8. 516. 

Supplementary Note.—Von Hofmann now interprets Ps. cx. as pro- 
phetico-Messianic. We are glad to be able to give it in his own words. 
‘¢ As the utterance of a prophet who speaks the word of God to the person 
addressed, the Psalm begins, aud this it is then all through, even where it 
does not, as in ver. 4, expressly make known to the person addressed what 
God swears to him. God intends to finally subdue his foes to him. Until 
then, until his day of victory is come, he shall have a dominion in the 
midst of them, the sceptre of which shall be mighty through the succour 
of God. His final triumph is, however, pledged to him by the word of 
God, which appoints him, as another Melchizedek, to an eternal priest- 
hood, that excludes the priesthood of Aaron, and by the victory which 
God has already given him in the day of His wrath. 

‘¢ This is a picture of a king on Ziou who still looks forward to that 
which in Ps. Ixxii. 8 sqq. has already taken place,—of a victorious, mighty 
king, who however is still ruling in the midst of foes,—therefore of a king 
such as Jesus now is, to whom God has given the victory over heathen 
Rome, and to whom He will subdne all his enemies when he shall again 
reveal himself in the world; meauwhile he is the kingly priest and the 
priestly king of the people of God. The prophet who utters this is David. 
He whom he addresses as Lord is the king who is appointed to become 
that which Ps. xxii. describes him ; it is therefore he of whom God has 
spoken according to 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. David beholds him in a moment of 
his ruling to which the moment in his own ruling in which we find him 
in 2 Sam. xi. 1 is typically parallel,” 
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phetico-Messianic character of the Psalm was acknowledged at 
that time (even as the later synagogue, in spite of the dilemma 
into which this Psalm brought it in opposition to the church, 
has never been able entirely to avoid this confession), the 
conclusion to be drawn from this Psalm must have been felt 
by the Pharisees themselves, that the Messiah, because the Son 
of David and Lord at the same time, was of human and at 
the same time of superhuman nature; that it was therefore 
in accordance with Scripture if this Jesus, who represented 
Himself to be the predicted Christ, should as such profess to 
be the Son of God and of divine nature. 

The New Testament also assumes elsewhere that David in 
this Psalm speaks not of himself, but directly of Him, in whom 
the Davidic kingship should finally and for ever fulfil that of 
which the promise speaks. For ver. 1 is regarded elsewhere 
too as a prophecy of the exaltation of Christ at the right hand 
of the Father, and of His final victory over all His enemies: 
Acts ii. 34 sq., 1 Cor. xv. 25, Heb. 1.13, x. 13; and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (ch. v. 6, vii. 17, 21) bases its demonstration 
of the abrogation of the Levitical priesthood by the Melchi- 
zedek priesthood of Jesus Christ upon ver. 4. But if even 
David, who raised the Levitical priesthood to the pinnacle of 
splendour that had never existed before, was a priest after 
the manner of Melchizedek, it is not intelligible how the priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ after the manner of Melchizedek is 
meant to be a proof in favour of the termination of the Levi- 
tical priesthood, and to absolutely preclude its continuance. 

We will not therefore deceive ourselves concerning the 
apprehension of the Psalm which is presented to us in the 
New Testament Scriptures. According to the New Testament 
Scriptures, David speaks in Ps. cx. not merely of Christ in 
so far as the Spirit of God has directed him to speak of the 
Anointed of Jahve in a typical form, but directly and objec- 
tively in a prophetical representation of the Future One. And 
would this be impossible? Certainly there is no other Psalm 
in which David distinguishes between himself and the Messiah, 
and has the latter before him: the other Messianic Psalms of 
David are reflections of his radical, ideal contemplation of 
himself, reflected images of his own typical history ; they con- 
tain prophetic elements, because David there too speaks ev 
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rvevatr, but elements that are not solved by the person of 
David. Nevertheless the last words of David in 2 Sam. xxiii. 
1-7 prove to us that we need not be surprised to find even 
a directly Messianic Psalm coming from his lips. After the 
splendour of all that pertained to David individually had 
almost entirely expired in his own eyes and in the eyes of those 
about him, he must have been still more strongly conscious of 
the distance between what had been realized in himself and 
the idea of the Anointed of God, as he lay on his death-bed, 
as his sun was going down. Since, however, all the glory with 
which God has favoured him comes up once more before his 
soul, he feels himself, to the glory of God, to be “ the man 
raised up on high, the anointed of the God of Jacob, the 
sweet singer of Israel,” and the instrument of the Spirit of 
Jahve. This he has been, and he, who as such contemplated 
himself as the immortal one, must now die: then in dying he 
seizes the pillars of the divine promise, he lets go the ground 
of his own present, and looks as a prophet into the future of 
his seed: The God of Israel hath said, to me hath the Rock of 
Israel spoken: “A ruler of men, a just one, a ruler in the fear 
of God; and as the light of the morning, when the sun riseth, a 
cloudless morning, when after sunshine, after rain it becomes 
green out of the earth.” For not little (I2-ND to be explained 
according to Job ix. 35, cf. Num. xiii. 33, Isa. li. 6) ts my 
house with God, but an everlasting covenant hath He made with 
me, one ordered in all things and sure, for all my salvation and 
all my favour—ought He not to cause it to sprout? The idea 
of the Messiah shall notwithstanding be realized, in accordance 
with the promise, within his own house. The vision of the 
future which passes before his soul is none other than the 
picture of the Messiah detached from its subjectivity. And 
if so there, why may it not also have been so even in Ps. cx. ? 

The fact that Ps. cx. has points of connection with cotem- 
poraneous history is notwithstanding the less to be denied, as 
its position in the Fifth Book leads one to suppose tliat it is 
taken out of its cotemporary annalistic connection. The first 
of these connecting links is the bringing of the Ark home to 
Zion. Girded with the linen ephod of the priest, David had 
accompanied the Ark up to Zion with signs of rejoicing. There 
upon Zion Jahve, whose earthly throne is the Ark, now took 
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His place at the side of David; but, spiritually considered, the 
matter stood properly thus, that Jahve, when He established 
Himself upon Zion, granted to David to sit henceforth en- 
throned at His side. The second connecting link is the victo- 
rious termination of the Syro-Ammonitish war, and also of the 
Edomitish war that came in between. The war with the 
Ammonites and their allies, the greatest, longest, and most 
vlorious of David’s wars, ended in the second year, when 
David himself joined the army, with the conquest of Rabbah. 
These two cotemporary connecting links are to be recognised, 
but they only furnish the Psalm with the typical ground-colour 
for its prophetical contents. 

In this Psalm David looks forth from the height npon 
which Jahve has raised him by the victory over Ammon into 
the future of his seed, and there He who carries forward the 
work begun by him to the highest pitch is his Lord. ‘Over 
against this King of the future, David is not king, but subject. 
He calls him, as one out of the people, “ my Lord.’ This is 
the sitnation of the prophetico-kingly poet. He has received 
new revelations concerning the future of his seed. He has 
come down from his throne and the height of his power, and 
looks up to the Future One. He too sits enthroned on Zion. 
He too is victorious from thence. But His fellowship with God 
is the most intimate imaginable, and the last enemy is also laid 
at His feet. And He is not merely king, who as a priest pro- 
vides for the salvation of His people, He is an eternal Priest 
by virtue of a sworn promise. The Psalm therefore relates to 
the history of the future upon a typical gronnd-work. It is 
also explicable why the triumph in the case of Ammon and 
the Messianic image have been thus to David’s mind dis- 
connected from himself. In the midst of that war comes the 
sin of David, which cast a shadow of sorrow over the whole of 
his future life and reduced its typical glory to ashes. Out of 
these ashes the phcenix of Messianic prophecy here arises. The 
type, come back to the conscions of himself, here ae down his 
crown at the feet of the Antitype. 

Ps. cx. consists of three sevens, a tetrastich fopettie with 
a tristich following three times upon one another. ‘he Aebia 
magnum in ver. 2 is a security for this stichic division, and in 
like manner the Olewejored by 1 in ver. 3, and in general 
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the interpunction required by the sense. And vers. 1 and 2 
show decisively that it is to be thus divided into 4 -F 3 lines ; 
for ver. 1 with its rhyming inflexions makes itself known as 
a tetrastich, and to take it together with ver. 2 as a heptastich 
is opposed by the new turn which the Psalm takes in ver. 2. 
It is also just the same with ver. 4 in relation to ver. 3: these 
seven stichs stand in just the same organic relation to the 
second divine utterance as the preceding seven to the first 
utterance. And since vers. 1-4 give twice 413 lines, vers. 
5-7 also will be organized accordingly. There are really seven 
lines, of which the fifth, contrary to the Masoretic division of 
the verse, forms with ver. 7 the final tristich. 

The Psalm therefore bears the threefold impress of the 
number seven, which is the number of an oath and of a cove- 
nant. Its impress, then, is thoroughly prophetic. Two divine 
utterances are introduced, and that not such as are familiar to 
us from the history of David and only reproduced here in a 
poetic form, as with Ps. Ixxxix. and exxxii., but utterances of 
which nothing is known from the history of David, and snck 
as we hear for the first time here. The divine name Jahve 
occurs three times. God is designedly called Adonaj the 
fourth time. The Psalm is consequently prophetic; and in 
order to bring the inviolable and mysterious nature even of its 
contents into comparison with the contemplation of its outward 
character, it has been organized as a threefold septiad, which 
is sealed with the thrice recurring tetragramma. 


Vers. 1, 2. In Ps. xx. and xxi. we see at once in the 
openings that what we have before us is the language of the 
people concerning their king. Here Nd in ver. 1 does not 
favonr this, and ON) is decidedly against it. The former does 
not favour it, for it is indeed correct that the subject calls his 
king “ my lord,” eg. 1 Sam. xxii. 12, although the more exact 
form of address is “ my lord the king,” e.g. 1 Sam. xxiv. 9 [8]; 
but if the people are speaking here, what is the object of the 
title of honour being expressed as if conung from the mouth 
of an individual, and why not rather, as in Ps, SK.) SX Te 
or inwin? 2 DN) is, however, decisive against the supposition 
that it is an Israelite who here expresses himself concerning 
the relation of his king to Jahve. For it is absurd to suppose 
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that an Israelite speaking in the name of the people would 
begin in the manner of the prophets with 083, more particu- 
larly since this ‘7 ON} placed thus at the head of the discourse 
is without any perfectly analogous example (1 Sam. ii. 30, Isa. 
i. 24 are only similar) elsewhere, and is therefore extremely 
important. In general this opening position of BN), even in 
cases where other genitives than mn’ follow, is very ee ; BN 
is found besides, so placed, only in the mouth of Balaam in 
Num. xxiv. 3 sq., 15 sq., of David in 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, of Agur 
in Prov. xxx. 1, and always (even in Ps. xxxvi. 2) in an oracular 
signification. Moreover, if one from among the people were 
speaking, the declaration ought to be a retrospective glance at 
a past utterance of God. But, first, the history knows nothing 
of any such divine utterance; and secondly, ‘7 ON3 always intro- 
duces God as actually speaking, to which even the passage 
cited by Hofmann to the contrary, Num. xiv. 28, forms no 
exception. Thus it will consequently not be a past utterance 
of God to which the poet glances back here, but one which 
David has just now heard év avevpyare (Matt. xxii. 43), and is 
therefore not a declaration of the people concerning David, 
but of David concerning Christ. The unique character of the 
declaration confirms this. Of the king of Israel it is said that 
he sits on the throne of Jahve (1 Chron. xxix. 23), viz. as 
visible representative of the invisible King (1 Chron. xxviii. 5) ; 
Jahve, however, commands the person here addressed to take 
his place at His right hand. The right hand of a king is the 
highest place of honour, 1 Kings ii. 19.* Here the sitting 
at the right hand signifies not merely an idle honour, but 
reception into the fellowship of God as regards dignity and 
dominion, exaltation to a participation in God’s reigning (@a- 
otrcvety, 1 Cor. xv. 25). Just as Jahve sits enthroned in the 
heavens and laughs at the rebels here below, so shall he who is 
exalted henceforth share this blessed calm with Him, until He 
subdues all enemies to him, and therefore makes him the un- 
limited, universally acknowledged ruler. ‘IY as in Hos. x. 12, 
for ‘2"TY or WNT, does not exclude the time that lies beyond, 


* Cf. the custom of the old Arabian kings to have their viceroy (7d/’) 
sitting at their right hand, Monumenta antiquiss. hist. Arabum, ed. Eich- 


horn, p. 220. 
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but as in cxii. 8, Gen. xlix. 10, includes it, and in fact so that 
it at any rate marks the final subjugation of the enemies as a 
turning-point with which something else comes about (vid. Acts 
iii. 21, 1 Cor. xv. 28). 079 is an accusative of the predicate. 
The enemies shall come to lie under his feet (1 Kings v. 17 [3}), 
his feet tread upon the necks of the vanquished (Josh. x. 24), 
so that the resistance that is overcome becomes as it were the 
dark ground upon which the glory of his victorious rule arises. 
For the history of time ends with the triumph of good over 
evil,—not, however, with the annihilation of evil, but with its . 
subjugation. This is the issue, inasmuch as absolute omnipo- 
tence is effectual on behalf of and through the exalted Christ. 
In ver. 2, springing from the utterance of Jahve, follow words 
expressing a prophetic prospect. Zion is the imperial abode of 
the great future King (ii. 6). Wy ™ (cf. Jer. xlvin. 17, 
Ezek. xix. 11-14) signifies “the sceptre (as insignia and the 
medium of exercise) of the authority delegated to thee” (1 Sam. 
ii. 10, Mic. v. 3[4]). Jahve will stretch this sceptre far forth 
from Zion: no goal is mentioned up to which it shall extend, 
but passages like Zech. ix. 10 show how the prophets under- 
stand such Psalms. In ver. 26 follow the words with which 
Jahve accompanies this extension of the dominion of the ex- 
alted One. Jahve will lay all his enemies at his feet, but not 
in such a manner that he himself remains idle in the matter. 
Thus, then, having come into the midst of the sphere (2723) of 
his enemies, shall he reign, forcing them to submission and 
holding them down. We read this 79 in a Messianic connec- 
tion in Ixxii. 8. Soeven in the prophecy of Balaam (Num. 
xxiv. 19), where the sceptre (ch. xxiv. 17) is an emblem of the 
Messiah Himself. 

Vers. 3, 4. In order that he may rule thus victoriously, it 
is necessary that there should be a people and an army. In 
accordance with this union of the thoughts which ver. 3a 
anticipates, qn O23 siguifies in the day of thy arriere ban, i.e. 
when thou callest up thy “power of an army” (2 Chron. xxvi. 
13) to muster and go forth to battle. In this day are the 
people of the king willingnesses (N23), i.e. entirely cheerful 
veadiness ; ready for any sacrifices, they bring themselves with 
all that they are and have to meet him. There is no need of 
any compulsory, lengthy proclamation calling them out: it is 
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no army of mercenaries, but willingly and quickly they present 
themselves from inward impulse (37nd, Judg. v. 2; 9). The 
punctuation, which makes the principal cesura at 720 with 
Olewejored, makes the parallelism of 75n and 47?" distinctly 
prominent. Just as the former does not signify rodoris tui, so 
now too the latter does not, according to Eccles, xi. 9, signify 
maidioTntos cou (Aquila), and not, as Hofmann interprets, the 
dew-like freshness of youthful vigour, which the morning of 
the great day sheds over the king. Just as 03 signifies both 
exile and the exiled ones, so mate’ like veorns, juventus, juventa, 
signifies both the time and age of vouth, youthfulness, and 
youthful, young men (the youth). Moreover one does not, 
after ver. 3a, look for any further declaration concerning tlr 
nature of the king, but of his people who place themselves at 
his service. The young men are likened to dew which gently 
descends upon the king out of the womb (uterus) of the morn- 
ing-red.* “NW is related to NY just as JNM is to WN; the 
notion of anv and wn appears to be more sharply defined, and 
as it were apprehended more massively, in Inv and wn. The 
host of young men is likened to the dew both on account of 
its vigorousness and its multitude, which are like the freshness 
of the mountain dew and the immense number of its drops, 
2 Sam. xvii. 12 (cf. Num. xxiii. 10), and on account of the 
silent concealment out of which it wondrously and suddenly 
comes to light, Mic. v.6 [7]. After not having understood 
“thy youth” of the youthfulness of the king, we shall now 
also not, with Hofmann, refer ¥1p"7773 to the king, the holy 
attire of his armour. Ip N11 is the vestment of the priest 

* The LXX. renders it: éy traic Anumporno: Tay &yiov cov (belonging to 
the preceding clause), éx yastpis mpo ewaQepov eyévunod oz (Psalt. Veron. 
exegennesa se; Bamberg. gegennica se). The Vulgate, following the Italic 
closely : in splendoribus sanctorum; ex utero ante luciferum genui te. The 
Fathers in some cases interpret it of the birth of the Lord at Christmas, 
but most of them of His antemundane birth, and accordingly Apollinaris 
paraphrases: yaorpds xapmrds tus mpd EwoDcpow avros érvxénc. In his own 
independent translation Jerome reads "W773 (as in Ixxxvii. 1), in montibus 
sanctis quasi de vulva orietur tibi ros adolescentie tue, as Symmachus év 


dpeaiv c&yyiots,—elsewhere, however, év d0Zy dyiav. The substitution is not 


unmeaning, since the ideas of dew and of mountains (cxxxvili. 3) are 


easily united; but it was more important to give prominence to the 
holiness of the equipment than to that of the place of meeting. 
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for performing divine service : the Levite singers went forth 
before the army in “holy attire” in 2 Chron. xx. 21; here, 
however, the people without distinction wear holy festive gar- 
ments. Thus they surround the divine king as dew that is 
born out of the womb of the morning-red. It is a priestly 
people which he leads forth to holy battle, just as in Apoc. xix. 
14 heavenly armies follow the Logos of God upon white horses, 
évdeSupévos Bucowvoy Aevxov Kabapov-—a new generation, won- 
derful as if born out of heavenly light, numerous, fresh, and 
vigorous like the dew-drops, the offspring of the dawn. The 
thought that it is a priestly people leads over to ver. 4. The 
king who leads this priestly people is, as we hear in ver. 4, him- 
self a priest (coher). As has been shown by Hupfeld and 
Fleischer, the priest is so called as one who stands (from j73 = 
32 in an intransitive signification), viz. before God (Deut. x. 
8, ef. Ps. exxxiv. 1, Heb. x. 11), like 8°22 the spokesman, viz. 
of God.* To stand before God is the same as to serve Him, 
viz. as priest. The ruler whom the Psalm celebrates is a priest 
who intervenes in the reciprocal dealings between God and 
His people within the province of divine worship; the priestly 
character of the people who suffer themselves to be led forth to 
battle and victory by him, stands in causal connection with the 
priestly character of this their king. He is a priest by virtue 
of the promise of God confirmed by an oath. The oath is not 
merely a pledge of the fulfilment of the promise, but also a seal 
of the high significance of its purport. God the absolutely truth- 
ful One (Num. xiii. 19) swears—this is the highest enhance- 
ment of the 7 B83 of which prophecy is capable (Amos vi. 8). 

He appoints the person addressed as a priest for ever “ after 
the manner of Melchizedek” in this most solemn manner. The 
i of ‘37 is the same ancient connecting vowel as in the ‘259 
of the name Melchizedek; and it has the tone, which it loses 
when, as in Lam. i. 1, a tone-syllable follows. The wide- 


* The Arabic lexicographers explain opis by \— - SI opel ° gh) ure 
roe os ctonl gy ‘*he who stands and does any one’s business and 
manages his affair.” That el, Dip, and Ne! Spiny, side by side with 


Dy are synonyms of jN3 in this sense of standing ready for service and in 
an official capacity. 
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meaning mary, “in respect to, on account of,” Eccles. ii. 18, 
vi. 14, vii. 2, is here specialized to the signification “ after the 
manner, measure of,” LXX. cata tiv taéEw. The priesthood 
is to be united with the kingship in him who rules out of Zion, 
just as it was in Melchizedek, king of Salem, and that for ever. 
According to De Wette, Ewald, and Hofmann, it is not any 
special priesthood that is meant here, but that which was 
bestowed directly with the kingship, consisting in the fact that 
the king of Israel, by reason of his office, commended his people 
in prayer to God and blessed them in the name of God, and 
also had the ordering of Jahve’s sanctuary and service. Now 
it is true all Israel is a “kingdom of priests” (Ex. xix. 6, cf. 
Num. xvi. 3, Isa. lxi. 6), and the kingly vocation in Israel must 
therefore also be regarded as in its way a priestly vocation. But 
this spiritual priesthood, and, if one will, this princely oversight 
of sacred things, needed not to come to David first of all by 
solemn promise; and that of Melchizedek, after which the 
relationship is here defined, is incongruous to him; for the 
king of Salem was, according to Canaanitish custom, which 
admitted of the union of the kingship and priesthood, really a 
high priest, and therefore, regarded from an Israelitish point 
of view, united in his own person the offices of David and of 
Aaron. How could David be called a priest after the manner 
of Melchizedek, he who had no claim upon the tithes of the 
priests like Melchizedek, and to whom was denied the authority 
to offer sacrifice * inseparable from the idea of the priesthood 
in the Old Testament? (cf. 2 Chron. xxvi. 20.) If David were 
the person addressed, the declaration would stand in antagonism 
with the right of Melchizedek as priest recorded in Gen. ch. 
xiv., which, according to the indisputable representation of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, was equal in compass to the Levitico- 
Aaronic right, and, since “after the manner of” requires a 
coincident reciprocal relation, in antagonism to itself also.t 
One might get on more easily with ver. 4 by referring the 


* G. Enjedin the Socinian (died 1597) accordingly, in referring this 
Psalm to David, started from the assumption that priestly functions have 
been granted exceptionally by God to this king as to no other; vid. the 
literature of the controversy to which this gave rise in Serpilius, Personalia 
Davidis, 8. 268-274. 

+ Just so Kurtz, Zur Theologie der Psalmen, loc. cit. 8. 523. 
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Psalm to one of the Maccabean priest-princes (Hitzig, von 
Lengerke, and Olshausen); and we should then prefer to the 
reference to Jonathan who put on the holy stola, 1 Macc. x. 
21 (so Hitzig formerly), or Alexander Jannzus who actually 
bore the title of king (so Hitzig now), the reference to Simon, 
whom the people appointed to “be their governor and high 
priest for ever, until there should arise a faithful prophet” 
(1 Mace. xiv. 41), after the death of Jonathan his brother—a 
union of the two offices which, although an irregularity, was not 
one, however, that was absolutely llega]. But the priesthood, 
which the Maccabzans, however, possessed originally as being 
priests born, is promised to the person addressed here in ver. 4 ; 
and even supposing that in ver. 4 the emphasis lay not on a 
union of the priesthood with the kingship, but of the kingslip 
with the priesthood, then the retrospective reference to it in 
Zechariah forbids our removing the Psalm to a so much later 
period. Why should we not rather be guided in our under- 
standing of this divine utterance, which is unique in the Old 
Testament, by this prophet, whose prophecy in ch. vi. 12 sq. is 
the key to it? Zechariah removes the fulfilment of the Psalm 
out of the Old Testament present, with its blunt separation 
between the monarcliical and hierarchical dignity, into the 
domain of the future, and refers it to Jahve’s Branch (Dx) 
that is to come. He, who will build the true temple of God, 
satisfactorily unites in his one person the priestly with the 
kingly office, which were at that time assigned to Joshua the 
high priest and Zerubbabel the prince. Thus this Psalm was 
understood by.the later prophecy; and in what other sense 
could the post-Davidic church have appropriated it as a prayer 
and hymn, than in the eschatological Messianic sense? But 
this sense is also verified as the original. David here hears 
that the king of the future exalted at the right hand of God, 
and whom he calls his Lord, is at the same time an eternal 
priest. And because he is both these his battle itself is a 
priestly royal work, and just on this account his people fighting 
with him also wear priestly garments. 

Vers. 5-7. Just as in ver. 2 after ver. 1, so now here too 
after the divine utterance, the poet continues in a reflective 
strain. ‘The Lord, says ver. 5, dashes in pieces kings at the 
right hand of this priest-king, in the day when His wrath is 
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kindled (ii. 12, cf. xxi. 10). ‘278 is rightly accented as subject. 
The fact that the victorious work of the person addressed is 
not his own work, but the work of Jahve on his behalf and 
through him, harmonizes with ver. 1b. The sitting of the 
exalted one at the right hand of Jahve denotes his uniform 
participation in His high dignity and dominion. But in the fact 
that the Lord, standing at his right hand (cf. the counterpart 
in cix. 6), helps him to victory, that unchangeable relationship 
is shown in its historical working. The right hand of the 
exalted one is at the same time not inactive (see Num. xxiv. 
17, cf. ver. 8), and the Lord does not fail him when he is obliged 
to use his arm against his foes. The subject to "I" and to the 
two 70!) is the Lord as acting through him. “ He shall judge 
among the peoples” is an eschatological hope, vii. 9, ix. 9, xcvi. 
10, cf. 1 Sam.ii. 10. What the result of this judgment of the 
peoples is, is stated by the nentrally used verb 82? with its 
accusative ni} (cf. on the construction Ixv. 10, Dent. xxxiv. 
9): it there becomes full of corpses, there is there a multitude 
of corpses covering everything. This is the same thought as 
in Isa. Ixvi. 24, and wrought out in closely related connection 
in Apoc. xix. 17, xvin. 21. Like the first /N'2, the second (ver. 
6c) is also a perfect of the ideal past. Accordingly 737 718 
seems to signify the earth or a country (cf. 72 POS, Ex. in. 8, 
Neh. ix. 35) broad and wide, like 737 010M the great far- 
stretching deep. But it might also be understood the “land 
of Rabbah,” as they say the “land of Jazer” (Num. xxxn. 1), 
the “country of Goshen” (Josh. x. 41), and the like; therefore 
the land of the Ammonites, whose chief city is Rabbah. It is 
also questionable whether 737 yan ay WN is to be taken like 
ceparwy trép rdvta, Eph. i. 22 (Hofmann), or whether pux7?y 
ma. belongs to 7/0) as a designation of the battle-field. The 
parallels as to the word and the thing itself, Ixvili. 22, Hab. 
iii. 13 sq., speak for Wx signifying not the chief, but the head ; 
not, however, in a collective sense (LXX., Targum), but the 
head of the YW" Kar’ éFoynv (vid. Isa. xi. 4). If this is the case, 
and the construction >9 wx is accordingly to be given up, 
neither is it now to be rendered: He breaks in pieces a head 
upon the land of Rabbah, but upon a great (broad) land; in 
connection with which, however, this designation of the place 
of battle takes its rise from the fact that the head of the ruler 
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over this great territory is intended, and the choice of the word 
may have been determined by an allusion to David's Ammon- 
itish war. The subject of ver. 7 is now not that arch-fiend, as 
he who in the course of history renews his youth, that shall rise 
up again (as we explained it formerly), but he whom the Psalm, 
which is thus rounded off with unity of plan, celebrates. Ver. 
7a expresses the toil of his battle, and ver. 76 the reward of 
undertaking the toil. ro-by is therefore equivalent to aprt 
Tovtov. 1713, however, although it might belong to bmn (of 
the brook by the wayside, Ixxxiii. 10, evi. 7), is correctly drawn 
to HAL* by the accentuation: he shall on his arduous way, the 
way of his mission (cf. cii. 24), be satisfied with a drink from 
the brook. He will stand still only for a short time to refresh 
himself, and in order then to fight afresh; he will unceasingly 
pursue his work of victory without giving himself any time for 
rest and sojourn, and therefore (as the reward for it) it shall 
come to pass that he may lift his head on high as victor; and 
this, understood in a christological sense, harmonizes essentially 


with Phil. ii. 8 sq., Heb. xii. 2, Apoc. v. 9 sq. 


PSALM CXL. 
ALPHABETICAL SONG IN PRAISE OF GOD. 


HALLELUJAH. 
J WILL give thanks unto Jahve with the whole heart, 
In the council of the upright and the congregation. 
Great are the deeds of Jahve, 
Worthy of being sought after in all their purposes. 
Glory and splendour is His work, 
And His righteousness endureth for ever. 
A memorial of His wonderful works hath He founded, 
Gracious and compassionate is Jahve. 
Meat hath He given to those who fear Him, 
He remembereth His covenant for ever. [ works, 
He hath made known to His people the power of His 
Giving to them the heritage of the heathen. 
The works of His hands are truth and right, 
Faithful are all His statutes, 
Firm for ever and ever, 
Kstablished according to truth, and upright. 
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9 5 He hath sent redemption unto His people, 
¥ He hath pledged His covenant for ever— 
> Holy and reverend is His Name. 
10 1 The beginning of wisdom is the fear of Jahve, 
w <A good understanding have all dutiful ones; 
n He shall have eternal praise. 


With Ps. cxi. begins a trilogy of Hallelujah-Psalms. It 
may be appended to Ps. cx., because it places the “ for ever” 
of cx. 4 in broader light in relation to the history of redemp- 
tion, by stringing praise upon praise of the deeds of Jahve and 
of His appointments. It stands in the closest relationship to 
Ps. cx. Whilst Ps. cxi., as Hitzig correctly says, celebrates 
the glory, might, and loving-kindness of Jahve in the circle of 
the “upright,” Ps. exii. celebrates the glory flowing therefrom 
and the happiness of the “upright” themselves, of those who 
fear Jahve. The two Psalms are twin in form as in contents. 
They are a mixture of materials taken from older Psalms and 
gnomical utterances; both are sententious, and both alpha- 
betical. Each consists of twenty-two lines with the twenty- 
two letters of the alphabet at the beginning,* and every line 
for the most part consists of three words. Both songs are only 
chains of acrostic lines without any strophic grouping, and 
therefore cannot be divided ont. The analogous accentuation 
shows how strong is the impression of the close relationship of 
this twin pair; and both Psalms also close, in vers. 9 and 10, 
with two verses of three members, being up to this point 
divided into verses of two members. 


That which the poet purposes doing in ver. 1, he puts into 
execution from ver. 2 onwards. i77¥}, according to Ixiv. 7, 
eXViil. 14, is equivalent to ONT}. “According to ver. 108, 
OWYSI in ver. 2b apparently signifies those who find pleasure 
in them (the works of God); but "¥29= ¥aN (like ‘No, Isa. 
xxiv. 7 = ‘ND’) is less natural than that it should be the con- 


struct form of the plural of 75", that occurs in three instances, 


* Bottcher transposes the verses in Ps. cxi., and in exit. 5 corrects Gab5: 
into $555); in the warmth of his critical zeal he runs against the boundary- 
posts of the letters marking the order, without observing it. 
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and there was no need for saying that those who make the 
works of God the object of their research are such as interest 
themselves in them. We are led to the right meaning by 
iypm->29 in 1 Kings ix. 11 in comparison with Isa. xliv. 28, 
xlvi. 10, cf. lili. 10, where 75D signifies God’s purpose in 
accordance with His counsel: constantly searched into, and 
therefore a worthy object of research (w7, root 1, to seek to 


know by rubbing, and in general experimentally, cf. 5,0 of 


knowledge empirically acquired) according to all their aims, 
i.e. in all phases of that which they have in view. In ver, 4 
12? points to the festival which propagates the remembrance of 
the deeds of God in the Mosaic age; 5178, ver. 5, therefore 
points to the food provided for the Exodus, and to the Passover 
meal, together with the feast of unleavened bread, this memorial 
(inst, Ex. xii. 14) of the exemption in faithfulness to the 
covenant which was experienced in Egypt. This Psalm, says 
Luther, looks to me as though it had been composed for the 
festival of Easter. Even from the time of Theodoret and 
Augustine the thought of the Eucharist has been connected 
with ver. 5 in the New Testament mind; and it is not without 
good reason that Ps. cxi. has become the Psalm of the church 
at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. In connection with 
3 one is reminded of the Pesach-Hageada. The deed of 
redemption which it relates has a power that continues in 
operation ; for to the church of Jahve is assigned the victory 
not only over the peoples of Canaan, but over the whole world. 
The power of Jahve’s deeds, which He has made known to 
His people, and which they tell over again among themselves, 
aiins at giving them the inheritance of the peoples. The works 
of His hands are truth and right, for they are the realization 
of that which is true and which lasts and verifies itself, and of 
that which is right, that triumphantly maintains its ground. 
His ordinances are °28) (occasionally pointed 5°28), estab- 
lished, attested, in themselves and in their results authorizing 
a firm confidence in their salutariness (cf. xix. 8). O'33DD, sup- 
ported, stayed, viz. not outwardly, but in themselves, therefore 
imperturbable (cf. }2D used of the state of mind, exii. 8, Isa. 
xxvi. 3), ony, moulded, arranged, viz. on the part of God, 
“in truth, and upright;” “WY is accusative of the predicate 
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(cf. cxix. 37), but without its being clear why it is not pointed 
Ww". If we have understood vers. 4-6 correctly, then N75 
glances back at the deliverance out of Egypt. Upon this 
followed the ratification of the covenant on Sinai, which still 
remains inviolable down to the present time of the poet, and 
has the holiness and terribleness of the divine Name for a 
guarantee of its inviolability. ‘The fear of Jahve, this holy 
and terrible God, is the beginning of wisdom—the motto of 
the Chokma in Job (ch. xxviii. 28) and Proverbs (ch. i. 7, 
ix. 10), the Books of the Chokma. Ver. 10d goes on in this 
Proverbs-like strain: the fear of God, which manifests itself 
in obedience, is to those who practise them (the divine pre- 
cepts, Opa) ip rly (Prov. xii. 15, iii. 4, ef. 2 Chron. xxx. 
22), a fine sagacity, praiseworthy discernment—such a (duti- 
ful) one partakes of everlasting praise. It is true, in glancing 
back to ver. 36, indan seems to refer to God, but a glance for- 
ward to exn. 8b shows that the praise of him who fears God 
is meant. ‘The old observation therefore holds good: ubi hec 
ode desinit, sequens incipit (Bakius). 
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ALPHABETICAL SONG IN PRAISE OF THOSE WHO FEAR GOD: 


HALLELUJAH. 
BLESSED is the man who feareth Jahve, 
Who delighteth greatly in His commandments! 
His seed shall become mighty upon earth, 
The generation of the upright is blessed. 
Wealth and riches are in his house, 
And his righteousness standeth for ever. 
There ariseth in darkness for the upright a light, 
Gracious and compassionate and righteous. 
Blessed is he who giveth and lendeth, 
In the judgment doth he maintain his cause. 
He tottereth not for ever, 
The righteous is had in everlasting remembrance. 
By evil tidings he is not affrighted, 
His heart is stedfast, confident in Jahve. 
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8 dD His heart is firm, it doth not fear; 
y Until he see his desire upon his adversaries. 
9 5» Freely doth he give to the needy, 
s His righteousness standeth for ever. 
p His horn groweth up into honour, 
10 1 The wicked seeth it, and is vexed, 
w Gnashing his teeth and melting away— 
n The desire of the wicked shall perish. 


The alphabetica] Hallelujah Ps. cxi., which celebrated the 
government of God, is now followed by another coinciding 
with it in structure (CTYXOC KB, i.e. 22 otiyot, as the 
Coptic version correctly counts), which celebrates the men 
whose conduct is ordered after the divine pattern. 


As in the preceding Psalm, ver. 1 here also sets forth the 
theme of that which follows. What is there said in ver. 3 
concerning the righteousness of God, ver. 3 here says of the 
righteousness of him who fears God: this also standeth fast 
for ever, it is indeed the copy of the divine, it is the work and 
aift of God (xxiv. 5), inasmuch as God’s salutary action and 
behaviour, laid hold of in faith, works a like form of action 
and behaviour to it in man, which, as ver. 9 says, is, according 
to its nature, love. The promise in ver. 4 sounds like Isa. Ix. 2. 
Hengstenberg renders: “There ariseth in the darkness light to 
the upright who is gracious and compassionate and just.” But 
this is impossible as a matter of style. The three adjectives 
(as in cxi. 4, pointing back to Ex. xxxiv. 6, cf. exlv. 8, cxvi. 5) 
are a mention of God according to His attributes. }39 and 
oy never take the article in Biblical Hebrew, and P™¥ follows 
their example here (cf. on the contrary, Ex. ix. 27). God 
Himself is the light which arises in darkness for those who are 
sincere in their dealings with Him; He is the Sun of right- 
eousness with wings of rays dispensing “ grace” and “ tender 
mercies,” Mal. ill. 20 fiv. 2]. The fact that He arises for 
those who are compassionate as He is compassionate, is evident 
from ver. 9. 210 being, as in Isa. iii. 10, Jer. xliv. 17, in- 
tended of well-being, prosperity, U's 31D is here equivalent to 
MS NWS, which is rendered 81221 RO in Targumic phrase. 
INN signifies, as in xxxvii. 26, 21, one who charitably dispenses 
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his gifts around. Ver. 5d is not an extension of the picture of 
virtue, but, as in cxxvil. 5¢, a promissory prospect: he will up- 
hold in integrity (OBWN3, Ixxii. 2, Isa. ix. 6 [7], and frequently), 
or rather (=D5v2) in the cause (cxliii. 2, Prov. xxiv. 23, and 
frequently), the things which depend upon him, or with which he 
has to do; for 2329, sustinere, signifies to sustain, z.¢. to nourish, 
to sustain, i.e. endure, and also to support, maintain, @.e. carry 
through. This is explanatorily confirmed in ver. 6: he stands, 
as a general thing, imperturbably fast. And when he dies 
he becomes the object of everlasting remembrance, his name 
is still blessed (Prov. x. 7). Because he has a cheerful con- 
science, his heart too is not disconcerted by any evil tidings 
(Jer. xlix. 23): it remains #3), erect, straight and firm, without 
suffering itself to bend or warp; ‘72 963, full of confidence 
(passive, “in the sense of a passive state after a completed 
action of the person himself,” like Vt, cui. 14); 79D, stayed 
in itself and established. The last two designations are taken 
from Isa. xxvi. 3, where it is the church of the last times that 
is spoken of. Ps. xci. 8 gives us information with reference 
to the meaning of M32 7N1; TY, as in xciv. 13, of the inevitable 
goal, on this side of which he remains undismayed. 2 Cor. 
ix. 9, where Paul makes use of ver. 9 of the Psalm before us 
as an encouragement to Cliristian beneficence, shows how little 
the assertion “his righteousness standeth for ever” is opposed 
to the New Testament consciousness. W8 of giving away 
liberally and in manifold ways, as in Prov. xi. 24. on, ver. 
9c, stands in opposition to the egoistical O% in Ixxv. 5 as a 
vegetative sprouting up (cxxxit. 17). The evil-doer must see 
this and, confounded, vex himself over it ; he gnashes his teeth 
with the rage of envy and chagrin, and melts away, 2.e. loses 
consistency, becomes unhinged, dies off (D3, 3d pret. Niph. 
asin Ex. xvi. 21, pausal form of D93=092). How often has 
he desired the ruin of him whom he must now see in honour! 
The tables are turned; this and his ungodly desire in general 
come to nought, inasmuch as the opposite is realized. On 
ONT, with its self-evident object, cf. Mic. vii. 10. Concerning 
the pausal form DYN, vid. xciii. 1. Hupfeld wishes to read 
nipn after ix. 19, Prov. x. 28. In defence of the traditional 


reading, Hitzig rightly points to Prov. x. 24 together with 
ver. 28, 
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PSALM CXIIL. 
HALLELUJAH TO HIM WHO RAISETH OUT OF LOW ESTATE, 


HALLELUJAH. 
1 PRAISE, ye servants of Jahve, 
Praise the Name of Jahve! 
2 Blessed be the Name of Jahve 
From this time forth and for evermore ! 
3 From the rising of the sun unto its going down 
Is the Name of Jahve to be praised. 


4 Exalted above all peoples is Jahve, 
Above the heavens His glory. 
5 Who is like Jahve our God, 
He who sitteth enthroned on high, 
6 He who looketh far below 
In heaven and upon earth ? 


Who raiseth up the lowly out of the dust, 
Who lifteth the poor from the heap of ashes, 
§ To set him with nobles, 
With the nobles of His people. 
9 Who maketh the barren woman to keep house, 
As a joyful mother of the sons, 
Hallelujah. 


With this Psalm begins the Hallel, which is recited at the 
three great feasts, at the feast of the Dedication (Chanucca) 
and at the new moons, and not on New Year’s day and the day 
of Atonement, because a cheerful song of praise does not har- 
monize with the mournful solemnity of these days. And they 
are recited only in fragments during the last days of the 
Passover, for “ my creatures, saith the Holy One, blessed be 
He, were drowned in the sea, and ought ye to break out into 
songs of rejoicing?” In the family celebration of the Passover 
night it is divided into two parts, the one half, Ps. exiii., exiv., 
being sung before the repast, before the emptying of the 
second festal cup, and the other half, Ps. cxv.—cxviii., after 
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the repast, after the filling of the fourth cup, to which the 
ipvycavtes (Matt. xxvi. 80, Mark xiv. 26) after the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, which was connected with the fourth 
festal cup, may refer. Paulus Burgensis styles Ps. exiil.—cxviii. 
Alleluja Judeorum magnum. This designation is also frequently 
found elsewhere. But according to the prevailing custom, Ps. 
exili.-cxviil., and more particularly Ps. cxv.—cxviil., are called 
only Hallel, and Ps. exxxvi., with its “for His mercy endurcth 
for ever” repeated twenty-six times, bears the name of “ the 
Great Hallel” (20130 930),* 

A heaping up, without example elsewhere, of the so-called 
Chirek compaginis is peculiar to Ps. exiii. Gesenius and others 
call the connecting vowels 7 and o (in proper names also wu) the 
remains of old case terminations; with the former tlie Arabic 
genitive termination is compared, and with the latter the 
Arabic nominative termination. But in opposition to this it 
has been rightly observed, that this z and o are not attached to 
the dependent word (the genitive), but to the governing word. 
According to the more probable view of Ewald, § 211, 2 and o 
are equivalent connecting vowels which mark the relation of the 
genitive case, and are to be explained from the original oneness 
of the Semitic and Indo-Germanic languages. 

The zis found most frequently appended to the first member 
of the stat. constr., and both to the masc., viz. in Deut. xxxill. 
16, Zech. xi. 17 (perhaps twice, vid. Kohler in loc.), and to the 
femin., viz. in Gen. xxxi. 39, Ps. cx. 4, Isa. i. 21. Lev. xxvi. 
42, Ps. exvi. 1 hardly belong here. Then this z is also fre- 


* Vid. the tractate Sofrim, xviii. § 2. Apart from the new moons, a 
which the recitation of the Hullel xar éZoxyqv, i.e. Ps. exili.—cxviii., is only 
according to custom (379), not according to the law, the Hallel was 
recited eighteen times a year during the continuance of the Temple (and 
iu Palestine even in the present day), viz. once at the Passover, once at 
Shabuoth, eight times at Succoth, eight times at Channeca (the feast of 
the Dedication); and now in the Exile twenty-one times, because the 
Passover and Succoth have received two feast-days and Shabuoth one as 
an addition, viz. twice at the Passover, twice at Shabnoth, nine times at 
Succoth. Instead of Hallel absolutely we also find the appellation ‘‘ the 
Egyptian Hallel” (yan Sbn) for Ps. exiii.-cxviii. The ancient ritual only 


makes a distimction between this (Egyptian) Hallel and the Great Hallel, 
Ps, cxxxvi. (see there). 
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quently found when the second member of the stat. constr. has 
a preposition, and this preposition is consequently im process of 
being resolved: Gen. xlix. 11, Ex. xv. 6, Obad. ver. 3 (Jer. 
xlix. 16), Hos. x. 11, Lam. i. 1, Ps. cxxiii. 1, and perhaps 
Cant. i. 9. Also in the Chethib, Jer. xxii. 23, li. 138, Ezek. 
xxvii. 3. Thirdly, where a word stands between the two notions 
that belong together according to the genitival relation, and 
the stat. construct. is consequently really resolved: Ps. ci. 5, 
Isa, xxii. 16, Mic. vii. 14. It is the same 2 which is found in a 
great many proper names, both Israelitish, e.g. Gamaliel (benefit 
of God), and Phoenician, eg. Melchizedek, Hanniba‘al (the 
favour of Baal), and is also added to many Hebrew preposi- 
tions, like "M22 (where the i however can, according to the 
context, also be a pronominal suffix), no (where z can like- 
wise be a suffix), “2 (poetical). In ‘DEN, on the other hand, 
the 2 is always a suffix. The tone of the 7 only retreats in 
accordance with rhythmical rule (vid. cx. 4), otherwise 7 is 
always accented. Ver. 8 shows how our Ps. cxiii. in parti- 
cular delights in this ancient 7, where it is even affixed to the 
infinitive as an ornament, a thing which occurs nowhere else, 
so that ‘wind excites the suspicion of being written in error for 
wind. 

Among those things which make God worthy to be praised 
the Psalm gives prominence to the condescension of the infi- 
nitely exalted One towards the lowly one. It is the lowliness of 
God lowering itself for the exaltation of the lowly which per- 
forms its utmost in the work of redemption. Thus it becomes 
explicable that Mary in her Magnificat breaks forth into the 
same strain with the song of Hannah (1 Sam. ch. ii.) and this 
Psalm. 


Vers. 1-3. The call, not limited by any addition as in 
exxxiv. 1, or even, after the manner of ciii. 20 sq., extended 
over the earth, is given to the whole of the true Israel that cor- 
responds to its election by grace and is faithful to its mission : 
and its designation by “servants of Jahve” (INixS 315 ch 
xxxiv. 23), or even “servant of Jahve” (cxxxvi. 22), has 
come into vogue more especially through the second part of 
Isaiah. This Israel is called upon to praise Jahve; for the 


: « b ro « a R - - 
praise and celebration of His Name, te. of His nature, which 
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is disclosed by means of its manifestation, is a principal ele- 
ment, yea, the proper ground and aim, of the service, and shall 
finally become that which fills all time and all space. 950», 
laudatum (est), is equivalent to aiverdv, laudabile (LX X., Vul- 
gate), and this does not differ greatly from laudetur. The pre- 
‘dictive interpretation laudabitur is opposed to the context (cf. 
moreover Kohler on Mal. i. 11). 

Vers. 4-6. This praiseworthiness is now confirmed. The 
opening reminds one of xcix. 2. Pasek stands between on 
and mn in order to keep them apart. The totality of the 
nations is great, but Jahve is raised above it; the heavens 
are glorious, but Jahve’s glory is exalted above them. It is 
not to be explamed according to cxlwii. 13; but according to 
lvii. 6, 12, 05 belongs to ver. 45 too as predicate. He is the 
incomparable One who has set up His throne in the height, 
but at the same time directs His gaze deep downwards (ex- 
pression according to Ges. § 142, rem. 1) in the heavens and 
upon earth, 7.e. nothing in all the realm of the creatures that 
are beneath Him escapes His sight, and nothing is so low that 
it remains unnoticed by Him; on the contrary, it is just that 
which is lowly, as the following strophe presents to us in a 
series of portraits so to speak, that is the special object of His 
regard. The structure of vers. 5, 6 militates against the con- 
struction of “in the heavens and upon the earth” with the 
interrogatory “who is like unto Jahve our God?” after Deut. 
li. 24. 

Vers. 7-9. The thoughts of vers. 7a and 8a are trans- 
planted from the song of Hannah. ‘5, according to 1 Kings 
xvi. 2, cf. xiv. 7, is an emblem of lowly estate (Hitzig), and 
newex (from NY) an emblem of the deepest poverty and de- 
sertion ; for in Syria and Palestine the man who is shut out 
from society lies upon the mezbele (the dunghill or heap of 
ashes), by day calling upon the passers-by for alms, and by 
night hiding himself in the ashes that have been warmed by 
the sun (Joé, ii. 152). The movement of the thoughts in ver. 8, 
as in ver. 1, follows the model of the epizenxis. Together with 
the song of Hannah the poet has before his eye Hannah’s 
exaltation out of sorrow and reproach. He does not, however, 
repeat the words of her song which have reference to this 
(1 Sam. 1. 9), but clothes his generalization of her experience 
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in his own language. If he intended that "PY should be un- 
derstood out of the genitival relation after the form N2Y, why 
did he not write pee nan ‘Dwi? man would then be equiva- 


ae a mother. Such an one has no Bied Santen in he house 
of the husband, the firm bond is wanting in her relationship 
to her hushand. If God gives her children, He thereby makes 
her then thoroughly at home and rooted-in in her position. In 
the predicate notion Nn’ O30 ON the definiteness attaches to 
the second member of ‘the string of words, as in Gen. xlviii. 19, 

2 Sam. xii. 30 (cf. the reverse instance in Jer. xxill. 26, ‘S23 
"pw, those prophesying that which is false), therefore: a other 
of die children. The poet brings the matter so vividly before 
him, that he points as it were with his finger to the children 
with which God blesses her. 


PSALM CXIV. 


COMMOTION OF NATURE BEFORE GOD THE REDEEMER OUT 
OF EGYPT. 


1 WHEN Israel went forth out of Evypt, 

The house of Jacob out of a people of strange language, 
2 Then Judah became His sanctuary, 

Israel His dominion. 


3 The sea saw it, and fled, 
Jordan turned backwards, 

4 The mountains skipped like rams, 
The hills like young sheep. 


5 What aileth thee, O sea, that thou fleest ? 
O Jordan, that thou turnest backwards ? 

6 Ye mountains, that ye skip like rams ? 
Ye hills, like young sheep ?— 


7 Before the face of the Lord tremble, O earth, 
Before the face of the God of Jacob, 
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8 Who changeth the rock into a pool of water, 
The flinty rock into water-springs ! 


To the side of the general Hallelujah Ps. cxiii. comes an 
historical one, which is likewise adorned in ver. 8 with the 
Chirek compaginis, and still further with Cholem compaginis, 
and is the festival Psalm of the eighth Passover day in the 
Jewish ritual. The deeds of God at the time of the Exodus 
are here brought together to form a picture in miniature which 
is as majestic as it is charming. There are four tetrastichs, 
which pass by with the swiftness of a bird as it were with four 
flappings of its wings. The church sings this Psalm in a tonus 
peregrinus distinct from the eight Psalm-tones. 


Vers. 1-4. Egypt is called 1y> Dy (from 1y, coon. 399, 
mye), because the people spoke a language unintelligible to 
Israel (1xxxi. 6), and as it were a stammering language. The 
LXX., and just so the Targum, renders é€x Aaod BapRdpov 
(froin the Sanscrit barbaras, just as onomatopoetic as balbus, 
- ef. Fleischer in Levy’s Chalddisches Worterbuch, 1. 420). The 
redeemed nation is called Judah, inasmuch as God made it His 
sanctuary (YIP) by setting up His sanctuary (WPP, Ex. xv. 
17) in the midst of it, for Jerusalem (el-kuds) was Benjamitish 
Judean, and from the time of David was accounted directly 
as Judwan. In so far, however, as He made this people His 
kingdom ("ni>vin2, an amplificative plural with Mem pathacha- 
tum), by placing Himself in the relation of King (Deut. xxxiul. 
5) to the people of possession which by a revealed law He 
established characteristically as His own, it is called Israel. 
The predicate takes the form ‘JM, for peoples together with 
country and city are represented as feminine (cf. Jer. viii. 5). 
The foundation of that new beginning in connection with the 
history of redemption was laid amidst majestic wonders, inas- 
much as nature was brought into service, co-operating and 
sympathizing in the work (cf. Ixxvii. 15 sqq.). The dividing 
of the sea opens, and the dividing of the Jordan closes, the 
journey through the desert to Canaan. The sea stood aside, 
Jordan halted and was dammed up on the north in order that 
the redeemed people might pass through. And in the middle, 
between these great wonders of the exodus from Egypt and 
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the entrance into Canaan, arises the not less mighty wonder of 
the giving of the Law: the skipping of the mountains like 
rams, of the hills like jN¥722, i.e. lambs (Wisd. xix. 9), depicts 
the quaking of Sinai and its environs (Ex. xix. 18, cf. supra 
Ixvili. 9, and on the figure xxix. 6). 

Vers. 5-8. The poet, when he asks, “ What aileth thee, 
O sea, that thou fieest ...?” lives and moves in this olden time 
as a cotemporary, or the present and the olden time as it were 
flow together to his mind; hence the answer he himself gives 
to the question propounded takes the form of a triumphant 
mandate. The Lord, the God of Jacob, thus mighty in won- 
drous works, it is before whom the earth must tremble. j78 
does not take the article because it finds its completion 1n the 
following 3py* (FIDN); it is the same epizeuxis as in cxiii. 8, 
xciv. 3, xevi. 7,13. ‘350 has the constructive 7 out of the 
genitival relation; and in iyo? in this relation we have the 
constructive 6, which as a rule occurs only in the genitival 
combination, with the exception of this passage and “32 423, 
Num. xxiv. 3, 15 (not, however, in Prov. xiii. 4, “his, the 
sluggard’s, soul”), found only in the name for wild animals 
ys, which occurs frequently, and first of all in Gen. i. 24. 
The expression calls to mind evil. 35. “BST is taken from Ex. 
xvil. 6; and vanon (LXX. tv axporowoy, that which is rugged, 
abrupt) * stands, according to Deut. viii. 15, poetically for Yed, 
Num. xx. 11, for it is these two histories of the giving of water 


* One usually compares Uwvgalss, chalnabéis (the Karaite lexico- 
grapher Abraham ben David writes p\a15n]; but this obsolete word, as a 
compound from , les, to be black-grey, and Lites, to be hard, may 
originally signify a hard black-grey stone, whereas vis looks like a 


mingling of the verbal stems , «>, to be hard, and Lo, to be black- 
brown (as Wyal>-, a detached block of rock, is of the verbal stems te, 
to he hard, and Wa>, to be massive). In Hauran the doors of the houses 


Oe 


and the window-shutters are called tui. when they consist of a massive 
slab of dolerite, probably from their blackish hue. Perhaps yin is the 
ancient name for basalt; and in connection with the hardness of this form 
of rock, which resembles a mass of cast metal, the breaking through of 


springs is a great miracle—Wetzsrein. For other views vid. on Isa xix, 
21,1. 7. 
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to which the poet points back. But why to these in particular? 
The causing of water to gush forth out of the flinty rock is a 
practical proof of unlimited omnipotence and of the grace 
which converts death into life. Let the earth then tremble 
before the Lord, the God of Jacob. It has already trembled 
before Him, and before Him let it tremble. For that which 
He has been He still ever is; and as He came once, He will 
come again. 


PSALM CXV. 


CALL TO THE GOD OF ISRAEL, THE LIVING GOD, TO 
RESCUE THE HONOUR OF HIS NAME. 


1 NOT unto us, Jahve, not unto us, 

But unto Thy Name give glory, 

Because of Thy loving-kindness, hecause of Thy tr iti 
2 Wherefore shall the heathen say: 

‘¢ Where is now their God?” 


3 And our God is in the heavens, 
Whatsoever He willeth He carrieth out. 

4 Their gods, however, are silver and gold, 
The work of men’s hands. 

5 They have a mouth and speak not, 

They have eyes and see not, 

6 They have ears and hear not, 
They have a nose and smell not. 

7 Their hands, with which they handle not, 
Their feet, with which they walk not, 
They speak not with their throat. 

8 Like unto them do those who make them become, 
Every one who trusteth in them. 


9 Israel, trust thou in Jahve, 
Their help and their shield is He. 
10 O honse of Aaron, trust ye in Jalive, 
Their help and their shield is He. 
11 Ye who fear Jahve, trust in Jahve, 
Their help and their shield is He. 
VOL. 111. 
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12 Jahve hath been mindful of us, He will bless— 
He will bless the house of Israel, 
He will bless the house of Aaron, 
13 He will bless those who fear Jahve, 
The small together with the great. 
14 Jahve will add to you, 
To you and your children. 


15 Blessed be ye of Jahve, 

The Creator of heaven and earth. 
16 The heavens are heavens for Jahve, 

And the earth hath He given to the children of men, 
17 The dead praise not Jah, 

Nor all those who go down into the silence of death; 
18 We, however, we will bless Jah 

From henceforth and for evermore, 


Hallelujah. 


This Psalm, which has scarcely anything in common with 
the preceding Psalm except that the expression “house of 
Jacob,” exiv. 1, is here broken up into its several members in 
vers. 12 sq., is found joined with it, making one Psalm, in the 
LXX., Syriac, Arabic, and /ithiopic versions, just as on the 
other hand Ps. cxvi. is split up into two. ‘This arbitrary 
arrangement condemns itself. Nevertheless Kimchi favours 
it, and it has found admission into not a few Hebrew mann- 
scripts. 

It is a prayer of Israel for God’s aid, probably in the pre- 
sence of an expedition against heathen enemies. The two 
middle strophes of the four are of the same compass. Ewald’s 
conjecture, that whilst the Psalm was being sung the sacrifice 
was proceeded with, and that in ver. 12 the voice of a priest 
proclaims the gracious acceptance of the sacrifice, is pleasing. 


But the change of voices begins even with ver. 9, as Olshausen 
also supposes. 


Vers. 1,2. It has to do not so much with the honour of 
Israel, which is not worthy of the honour (Ezek. xxxvi. 22 sq.) 
and has to recognise in its reproach a well-merited chastise- 
ment, es with the honour of Him who cannot suffer the 
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reproaching of His holy name to continue long. He willeth 
that His name should be sanctified. In the consciousness of 
his oneness with this will, the poet bases his petition, in so far 
as it is at the same time a petition on behalf of Israel, upon 
God’s ydpis and adAnGeva as upon two columns. The second 
2Y, according to an express note of the Masora, has no Waw 
before it, although the LX X. and Targum insert one. The 
‘thought in ver. 2 is moulded after Ixxix. 10, or after Joel ii. 
17, cf. Ps. xlii. 4, Mic. vii. 10. 2°78 is the same style as 
M3772) In cxvi. 18, cf. in the older language NIN, NITON, and 
the like. 

Vers. 3-8. The poet, with “And our God,” in the name 
of Israel opposes the scornful question of the heathen by the 
believingly joyous confession of the exaltation of Jahve above 
the false gods. Israel’s God is in the heavens, and is therefore 
supramundane in nature and life, and the absolutely unlimited 
One, who is able to do all things with a freedom that is con- 
ditioned only by Himself: guod vult, valet (ver. 3b = cxxxv. 6, 
Wisd. xii. 18, and frequently). The carved gods (23¥, from 
YY, cogn. I¥N, 3¥P) of the heathen, on the contrary, are dead 
images, which are devoid of all life, even of the sensuous life 
the outward organs of which are imaged upon them. It cannot 
be proved with Eccles. v. 16 that O07" and nnn are equivalent 
to and om, ovdy7. They are either subjects which the Waw 
apodosis (cf. Gen. xxii. 24, Prov. xxiii. 24, Hab. ii. 5) renders 
prominent, or casus absoluti (Ges. § 145, 2), since both verbs 
have the idols themselves as their subjects less on account of 
their gender (1° and Ss are feminine, but the Hebrew usage of 
genders is very free and not carried out uniformly) as in respect 
of ver. 7c: with reference to their hands, etc. #2 is the 
energetic future form, which goes over from YD into wan, for 
wr, It is said once again in ver. 7c that speech is wanting to 
them ; for the other negations only deny life to them, this at the 
same time denies all personality. The author might know from 
his own experience how little was the distinction made by the 
heathen worship between the symbol and the thing symbolized. 
Accordingly the worship of idols seems to him, as to the later 
prophets, to be the extreme of self-stupefaction and of the de- 
struction of human consciousness; and the final destiny of the 
worshippers of false gods, as he says in ver. 8, is, that they 
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become like to their idols, that is to say, being deprived of their 
consciousness, life, and existence, they come to nothing, lke 
those their nothingnesses (Isa. xliv. 9). This whole section of 
the Psalm is repeated in Ps. cxxxv. (vers. 6, 15-18). 

Vers. 9-14. After this confession of Israel there now 
arises a voice that addresses itself to Israel. The threefold 
division into Israel, the house of Aaron, and those who fear 
Jahve is the same as in exvill. 2-4. In Ps. exxxv. the “ house 
of Levi” is further added to the house of Aaron. Those who 
fear Jahve, who also stand in the last passage, are probably the 
proselytes (in the Acts of the Apostles ceSoyevor Tov Ocor, or 
merely oeSopevos*); at any rate these are included even if 
Israel in ver. 9 is meant to signify the laity, for the notion of 
“those who fear Jahve” extends beyond Israel. The fact that 
the threefold refrain of the summons does not rnp, as in xxxiil. 
20, our help and shield is He, is to be explained from its being 
an antiphonal song. In so far, however, as the Psalm suppli- 
cates God’s protection and help in a campaign the declaration 
of confident hope, their help and shield is He, may, with Hitzig, 
be referred to the army that is gone or is going forth. It is 
the same voice which bids Israel to be of good courage and 
announces to the people the well-pleased acceptance of the 
sacrifice with the words ‘Jahve hath been mindful of us” 
(2121 'F, cf. ‘AYT AMY, xx. 7), perhaps simultaneously with the 
presentation of the memorial portion (7721x) of the meat-offer- 
ing (xxxvill. 1). The 722" placed at the head is particularized 
threefold, corresponding to the threefold summons. The 
special promise of blessing which is added in ver. 14 is an echo 
of Deut. i. 1], as in 2 Sam. xxiv. 8. The contracted future 
\D' we take in a consolatory sense; for as an optative it would 
be too isolated here. In spite of all oppression on the part of 
the heathen, God will make His people ever more numerous, 
more capable of offering resistance, and more awe-inspiring. 

Vers. 15-18. The voice of consolation is continued in ver, 
15, but it becomes the voice of hope by being blended with 


* The appellation QoBovzsver does not however occur, if we do not bring 
Acts x. 2in here; but in Latin inscriptions in Orelli-Hentzen No, 2523, and 
in Auer in the Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie 1852, S. 80, the rosel te 
(religionts Judaice) is called metuens. POReR aR 
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the newly strengthened believing tone of the congregation. 
Jahve is here called the Creator of heaven and earth because 
the worth and magnitude of His blessing are measured thereby. 
He has reserved the heavens to Himself, but given the earth to 
men. This separation of heaven and earth is a fundamental cha- 
racteristic of the post-diluvian history. The throne of God is 
in the heavens, and the promise, which 1s given to the patriarchs 
on behalf of all mankind, does not refer to heaven, but to the 
possession of the earth (xxxvil. 22). The promise is as yet 
limited to this present world, whereas in the New Testament 
this limitation is removed and the «Angovouia embraces heaven 
and earth. This Old Testament limitedness finds further ex- 
pression in ver. 17, where 2%, as in xciv. 17, signifies the 
silent land of Hades. The Old Testament knows nothing of 
a heavenly ecclesia that praises God without intermission, con- 
sisting not merely of angels, but also of the spirits of all men 
who die in the faith. Nevertheless there are not wanting hints 
that point upwards which were even better understood by the 
post-exilic than by the pre-exilic church. The New Testament 
morn began to dawn even upon the post-exilic church. We 
raust not therefore be astonished to find the tone of vi. 6, xxx. 
10, lxxxvii. 11-13, struck up here, although the echo of those 
earlier Psalms here is only the dark foil of the confession 
which the church makes in ver. 18 concerning its immortality. 
The church of Jahve as such does not die. That it also does 
not remain among the dead, in whatever.degree it may die off 
in its existing members, the psalmist might know from Isa. 
xxvi. 19, xxv. 8. But the close of the Psalm shows that such 
predictions which light up the life beyond only gradually became 


elements of the church’s consciousness, and, so to speak, dogmas. 


PSALM CXVLI. 


THANKSGIVING SONG OF ONE WHO HAS ESCAPED FROM 
DEATH. 


1 I LOVE, for Jahve heareth 
My cry, my heartfelt supplication. 

2 For He hath inclined His ear unto me, 
Therefore will I call as long as I live. 
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The cords of death compassed me, 

And the straitnesses of Hades came upon me, 
Distress and sorrow did I experience. 

Then upon the name of Jahve did I call: 

O Jahve, deliver my soul. 


Gracious is Jahve and righteons, 

And our God a compassionate One. 

A Guardian of the simple is Jahve ; 

I was bronght low, and He helped me. 
Turn in, my soul, unto thy rest, 

For Jahve dealeth bountifully with thee. 
Yea, Thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
Mine eyes from tears, 

My feet from falling. 

I will walk before Jahve 

In the lands of the hving. 


I believe now, when I must speak : 

“JT, I am afflicted very greatly.” 

I have said to myself in my despair : 

‘¢ All men are liars.” 

How can I repay Jahve 

All His benefits toward me? 

The cup of salvation will I raise, 

And proclaim the Name of Jahve. 

My vows will I pay unto Jahve, 

I will do it in the presence of all His people, 


Precious in the eyes of Jahve 
Is the death of His saints. 
Yea, O Jahve, for I am Thy servant, 
J am Thy servant, the son of Thy haudmaid, 
Thou hast loosed my bonds. 
Unto Thee will I sacrifice a sacrifice of thanksciving 
And proclaim the Name of Jalve. : 
My vows will I pay unto Jahve, 
I will do it in the presence of all His people, 
In the courts of Jahve’s house, 
In the midst of thee, O Jerusalem } 
Hallelujah. 
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We have here another anonymous Psalm closing with 
Hallelujah. It is not a supplicatory song with a hopeful 
prospect before it like Ps. cxv., but a thanksgiving song with 
a fresh recollection of some deadly peril that has just been got 
the better of ; and is not, like Ps. cxv., from the mouth of the 
church, but from the lips of an individual who distinguishes 
himself from the church. It is an individual that has been 
delivered who here praises the loving-kindness he has expe- 
rienced in the language of the tenderest affection. The LXX. 
has divided this deeply fervent song into two parts, cxvi. 1-9, 
10-19, and made two Hallelnjah-Psalms out of it; whereas it 
unites Ps, cxiy. and cxv. into one. The four sections or strophes, 
the beginnings of which correspond to one another (vers. 1 and 
10, 5 and 15), are distinctly separate. The words S7Ps ‘7 OW} 
are repeated three times. In the first instance they are retro- 
spective, but then swell into an always more full-toned vow of 
thanksgiving. The late period of its composition makes itself 
known not only in the strong Aramaic colouring of the form 
ef the language, which adopts all kinds of embellishments, but 
also in many passages borrowed from the pre-exilic Psalms. 
The very opening, and still more so the progress, of the first 
strophe reminds one of Ps. xviii., and becomes an important 
hint for the exposition of the Psalm. 


Vers. 1-4. Not only is °3 "A208, “T love (like, am well 
pleased) that,” like dyama@ ért, Thucydides vi. 36, contrary to 
the usage of the language, but the thought, “T love that Jahve 
answereth me,” is also tame and flat, and inappropriate to the 
continnation in ver. 2. Since vers. 3, 4 have come from xviii. 
5-17, ‘AION is to be understood according to J2MX in xviii. 2, 
so that it has the following n\n as its, object, not it is true 
grammatically, but logically. The poet is fond of this pregnant 
use of the verb withont an expressed object, cf. ae in ver. 2, 
and ‘AIONT in ver. 10. The Pasek after Yow? is intended to 
guard against the blending of the final a‘ with the initial ’a of 
ome (cf. Ixvi. 18, v. 2, in Baer). In ver. 16 the accentuation 
prevents the rendering vocem orationis mee (Vulgate, LXX.) 
by means of Mugrash. The 7 of ‘7iP will therefore no more 
be the archaic connecting vowel (Ew. § 211, 6) than in Lev. 
xxvi. 42; the poet has varied the genitival construction of xxviil. 
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G to the permutative. The second °3, following close upon the 
first, makes the continuation of the confirmation retrospective. 
“Tn my days” is, as in Isa. xxxix. 8, Bar. iv. 20, cf. "02 in 
Ixiii. 5, and frequently, equivalent to “so long as I live.” We 
even here hear the tone of Ps. xviii. (ver. 2), which is con- 
tinued in vers. 3, 4 as a freely borrowed passage. Instead of 
the “ bands” (of Hades) there, the expression here 1s “182, 
angustice, plural of "¥, after the form 309 in exviil. 5, Lam. i. 
3 (Bottcher, De inferis, § 423); the straitnesses of Hades are 
deadly perils which can scarcely be escaped. The futures 
N¥ON and NPS, by virtue of the connection, refer to the cotem- 
poraneous past. 38 (viz. nvipa joa, ze. in a suppliant sense) 
is written with He instead of Aleph here and in five other 
instances, as the Masora observes. It has its fixed Metheg in 
the first syllable, in accordance with which it 1s to be pro- 
nounced dnna (like ONS, bdattim), and has an accented ultima 
not merely on account of the following 77 = "18 (vid. on iii. 
S$), but in every instance; for even where (the Metheg having 
been changed into a conjunctive) it 1s supplied with two dif- 
ferent accents, as in Gen. |. 17, Ex. xxxii. 31, the second 
indicates the tone-syllable.* Instead now of repeating “and 
Jahve answered me,” the poet indulges in a landatory confession 
of general truths which have been bronght vividly to his mind 
by the answering of his prayer that he has experienced. 

Vers. 5-9. With “gracious” and “compassionate” is 
here associated, as in cxii. 4, the term “ righteous,’ which 
compreliends within itself everything that Jahve asserts con- 
cerning Himself in Ex. xxxiv. 6 sq. from the words “and 
abundant in goodness and truth” onwards. His love is turned 
especially toward the simple (LXX. ra via, cf. Matt. xi. 25), 


* Kimchi, mistaking the vocation of the Metheg, regards nay (aN) a8 
Milel. But the Palestinian and the Babyloniau systems of pointing coin- 
cide in this, that the beseeching y3~ (99) is Milra, and the interrogatory 
mI Aflel Gvith only two exceptions in our text, which is fixed according 
to the Palestinian Masora, viz. cxxxix. 7, Deut. i. 28, where the following 
word begins with Aleph), and these modes of accenting accord with the 
origin of the two particles. Pinsker (inleitung, 8. xiii.) insinuates against 
the Palestinian system, that in the cases where w5~ has two eae the 


pointing was not certain of the correct accentuation, ouly from a deficient 
knowledge of the bearings of the cage, 
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wlio stand in need of His protection and give themselves over 
to it, O'NNB, as in Prov. ix. 6, is a mode of writing blended 
out of B'SNB and OMNB. The poet also has experienced this 
love in a time of impotent need. nibs is accented on the 
ultzma here, and not as in cxlii. 7 on the penult. The accentua- 
tion is regulated by some phonetic or rhythmical law that has 
not yet been made clear (vid. on Job xix. 17).* wi is a 
resolved Hiphil form, the use of which became common in the 
later period of the language, but is not alien to the earlier 
period, especially in poetry (xlv. 18, cf. Ixxxi. 6, 1 Sam. xvii. 
47, Isa. i. 5). In ver. 7 we hear the form of soliloquy which 
has become familiar to us from Ps. xlii., xliii., ciii, ‘RW is 
Mira here, as also in two other instances. The plural O'T9 
signifies full, complete rest, as it is found only in God; and the 
snffix in the address to the sonl is ajcht for ajich, as in ciii. 3-5. 
The perfect py states that which is a matter of actual experi- 
ence, and is corroborated in ver. 8 in retrospective perfects. 
In vers. 8, 9 we hear lvi. 14 again amplified; and if we add 
xxvil. 13, then we see as it were to the bottom of the origin of 
the poet’s thoughts. yD") belongs still more decidedly than 
swim to the resolved forms which multiply in the later period 
of the language. In ver. 9 the poet declares the result of the 
divine deliverance. The Hithpa. "PANN denotes a free and 
contented going to and fro; and instead of “the land of the 
living,” xxvii. 13, the expression here is “the lands (M328), ze. 
the broad land, of the living.” There he walks forth, with 
nothing to hinder his feet or limit his view, in tle presence of 
Jahve, i.e. having his Deliverer from death ever before his 
eyes. 

Vers. 10-14. Since “278 "3 does not introduce anything 
that could become an object of belief, "287 is absolute here : 
to have faith, just as in Job xxiv. 22, xxix. 24, with x) it signi- 
fies “to be without faith, z.e. to despair.” But how does it now 
proceed? The LXX. renders éviotevaa, 616 éddAnoa, which 
the apostle makes use of in 2 Cor. iv. 13, without our being 


* The national grammarians, so far as we are acquainted with them, 
furnish no explanation. De Balmis believes that these Milra forms nips, 


eniba, and the like, must be regarded as infinitives, but at the same time 
confirms the difference of views existing on this point. 
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therefore obliged with Luther to render: / believe, therefore I 
speak; °2 does not signify vo. Nevertheless ‘3 might accord- 
ing to the sense be used for De, if it had to be rendered with 
Hengstenberg: “I believed, therefore I spake, but I was very 
much plagued.” But this assertion does not suit this connection, 
and has, moreover, no support in the syntax. It might more 
readily be rendered: “I have believed that I should yet speak, 
i.e. that I should once more have a deliverance of God to 
celebrate ;” but the connection of the parallel members, which 
is then only lax, is opposed to this. Hitzig’s attempted inter- 
pretation, “I trust, when (‘3 as in Jer. xii. 1) I should speak: 
I am greatly afflicted,” i.e. “I have henceforth confidence, so 
that I shall not suffer myself to be drawn away into the ex- 
pression of despondency,” does not commend itself, since ver. 
105 is a complaining, but not therefore as yet a desponding 
assertion of the reality. Assuming that ‘T2287 and W128 in 
ver. lla stand on the same line in point of time, it seems that 
it must be interpreted [had faith, for I spake (was obliged to 
speak) ; but 129x, separated from ‘n20Nn by *2, is opposed to the 
colouring relating to the cotemporaneous past. Thus ver. 10 
will consequently contain the issue of that which has been 
hitherto experienced: I have gathered up faith and believe 
henceforth, when I speak (have to speak, must speak): Jam 


deeply afflicted (72 as in cxix. 67, cf. Ac, to be bowed down, 


more particularly in captivity, whence s\aci\, those who are 
bowed down). On the other hand, ver. 11 is manifestly a re- 
trospect. He believes now, for he is thoroughly weaned from 
putting trust in men: J said in my despair (taken from xxxi. 
23), the result of my deeply bowed down condition: All men 
are liars (as dvOpwros yyedarns, Rom. iii. 4). Forsaken by 
all the men from whom he expected succour and help, he ex- 
perienced the truth and faithfulness of God. Striding away 
over this thought, he asks in ver. 12 how he is to give thanks 
to God for all His benefits, i is an adverbial accusative for 
mda, as in Gen. xliv. 16, and the substantive IA, in itself a 
later formation, has besides the Chaldaic plural suffix éhi, which 
is without example elsewhere in Hebrew. The poet says in 
ver. 13 how alone he can and will give thanks to his Deliverer, 
by using a figure taken from the Passover (Matt. xxvi. 27), 
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the memorial repast in celebration of the redemption out of 
Egypt. The cup of salvation is that which is ‘raised aloft and 
drunk amidst thanksgiving for the manifold and abundant 
salvation (Miv3v*) experienced. ‘N QW¥2 NP is the usual expres- 
sion for a solemn and public calling upon and proclamation of 
the Name of God. In ver. 14 this thanksgiving is more 
minutely designated as 173 Ow), which the poet now discharges. 
A common and joyous eating and drinking in the presence of 
God was associated with the shelamim. 3 (vid. exv. 2) in the 
freest application gives a more animated tone to the word with 
which it stands. Because he is impelled frankly and freely to 
give thanks before the whole congregation, &) stands beside 732, 
and 722, moreover, has the intentional ah. 

Vers. 15-19. From what he has experienced the poet 
infers that the saints of Jahve are under His most especial 
providence. Instead of M37 the poet, who is fond of such 
embellishments, chooses the pathetic form v8, and conse- 
quently, instead of the genitival construct state (nid), the con- 
struction with the Lamed of “belonging to.” It ought properly 
to be “soul” or “blood,” as in the primary passage Ixxii. 14. 
But the observation of Grotius: gue pretiosa sunt, non facile 
largimur, applies also to the expression “death.” The death of 
His saints is no trifling matter with God; He does not lightly 
suffer it to come about; He does not suffer His own to be 
torn away from Him by death.* After this the poet goes on 
beseechingly: anndéh Adonaj. ‘The prayer itself is not con- 
tained in mpine nnne,—for he is already rescued, and the 
perfect as a precative is limited to such utterances spoken in 
the tone of an exclamation as we find in Job xxi. 16,—but 
remains unexpressed; it lies wrapped up as it were in this 
heartfelt dnnah: Oh remain still so gracious to me as Thou 
hast already proved Thyself to me. The poet rejoices in and 
is proud of the fact that he may call himself the servant of 
God. With 78 he is mindful of his pious mother (cf. Ixxxvi. 


* The Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 30) commend the singing of these 
and other words of the Psalms at the funerals of those who have departed 
in the faith (cf. Augusti, Denkwiirdigkeiten, ix. 563). In the reign of the 
Emperor Decius, Babylas Bishop of Antioch, full of blessed hope, met 
death singing these words. 
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-= 
16). The Hebrew does not form a feminine, 772; d<\ signi- 


“ou 
fies a maid, who is not, as such, also Sass, a slave. The dative 


of the object, "DID? (from DID for the more usual indi), is 
used with mnnp instead of the accusative after the Aramaic 
manner, but it does also occur in the older Hebrew (e.g. Job 
xix. 3, Isa. lili. 11). The purpose of publicly giving thanks to 
the Gracious One is now more full-toned here at the close. 
Since such emphasis is laid on the Temple and the congrega- 
tion, what is meant is literal thank-offerings in payment of 
vows. In ‘235N3 (as in exxxv. 9) we have in the suffix the 
ancient and Aramaic 2 (cf. ver. 7) for the third tine. With 
m8 the poet clings to Jahve, with 827712 to the congregation, 
and with ‘231na to the holy city. The one thought that fills 
his whole soul, and in which the song which breathes forth 
his soul dies away, 1s Hallelujah. 


PSALM CAVIL 


INVITATION TO THE PEOPLES TO COME INTO THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD. 


1 PRAISE Jahve, all peoples, 
Praise Him, all ye nations ! 
2 For mighty over us is His loving-kindness, 
And the truth of Jahve endureth for ever, 
Hallelujah! 


The thanksgiving Psalm ending in Hallelujah is followed 
by this shortest of all the Psalms, a Hallelujah addressed to 
the heathen world. In its very brevity it is one of the grandest 
witnesses of the might with which, in the midst of the Old 
Testament, the world-wide mission of the religion of revelation 
struck against or undermined the national limitation. It is 
stamped by the apostle in Rom. xv. 11 as a locus classicus for 
the fore-ordained (gnadenrathschlussmédssig) participation of the 
heathen in the promised salvation of Israel. 


Even this shortest Psalm has its peculiarities in point of 
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Te a? 


to Old Testament Hebrew. The Old Testament Hebrew is 
acquainted only with M28 as an appellation of Ismaelitish or 
Midianitish tribes. pyia-oD are, as in Ixxi. 11,17, all peoples 
without distinction, and prsnnbp all nations ernout exception. 
The call is confirmed from the might of the mercy or loving- 
kindness of Jahve, which proves itself mighty over Israel, ze. 
by its intensity and fulness snperabundantly covering Ox as 
in cil. 11; cf. imepemrepiccevce, Rom. v. 20, trrepemdcovace, 
1 Tim. i. 14) human sin and infirmity; and from His truth, 
by virtue of which history on into eternity ends in a verifying 
of His promises. Mercy and truth are the two divine powers 
which shall one day be perfectly developed and displayed in 
Tsvael, and going forth from Israel, shall conquer the world 


43 
language. ON (Aramaic 828, Arabic pl) is otherwise alien 
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FESTIVAL PSALM AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW 
TEMPLE. 


(At the setting out.) 


1 GIVE thanks unto Jahve, for He is good, 
Yea, His mercy endureth for ever. 
2 Let Israel say : 
“ Yea, His mercy endureth for ever. 
3 Let the house of Aaron say: 
“ Yea, His mercy endureth for ever.” 
4 Let those who fear Jahve say: 
“Yea, His mercy endureth for ever. 
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(On the way.) 


5 Out of straitness I cried unto Jah, 
Jah answered me upon a broad plain. 
6 Jahve is for me—I do not fear, 
What can men do unto me? 
7 Jahve is for me as my help, 
Therefore shall I see my desire upon those who hate me. 
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8 It is better to hide one’s self in Jalive 
Than to put confidence in men. 
9 It is better to take refuge in Jahve 
Than to put confidence in princes. 
10 Let all the heathen compass me about— 
In the name of Jahve will I verily cnt them in pieces, 
11 Let them compass me about on all sides— 
In the name of Jahve will I verily cut them in pieces. 
12 Let them compass me about like bees— 
They are extinguished like a fire of thorns, 
In the name of Jahve will I verily cut them in pieces. 
13 Thou gavest me indeed a thrust that I might fall, 
But Jahve hath helped me. 
14 My pride and my song is Jah, 
And He became my salvation. 
15 The cry of exultation and of salvation resoundeth in the 
tents of the righteous : 
The right hand of Jahve getteth the victory. 
16 The right hand of Jahve is highly exalted, 
The right hand of Jahve getteth the victory. 
17 I shall not die, nay I shall live, 
And declare the deeds of Jah. 
18 Jah hath chastened me sore, 
But hath not given me over unto death. 


(At the going in.) 


19 Open to me the gates of righteousness, 
That I may enter into them, that I may give thanks to Jah! 


(Those who receive the festal procession.) 


20 This is the gate of Jahve, 
The righteous may enter there. 
21 I give thanks unto Thee, for Thou hast answered me, 
And art become my salvation. 
22 The stone, which the builders despised, 
Is become the corner and head stone. 
23 From Jahve is this come to pass, 
It is marvellous in our eyes. 
24 This is the day which Jahve hath made, 
Let us exult and rejoice at it! 
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25 O Jahve, save I beseech Thee, 
O Jahve, grant I beseech Thee prosperity !! 
26 Blessed be he who cometh in the name of Jahve, 
We bless you from the house of Jahve. 
27 God is Jahve and hath given us light— 
Bind the festive sacrifice with cords 
Even up to the horns of the altar! 


(Answer of those who have arrived.) 


28 My God art Thou, therefore will I give Thee thanks, 
My Deity, I will exalt Thee. 


(All together.) 


29 Give thanks unto Jahve, for He is good, 
Yea, His mercy endureth for ever. 


What the close of Ps. cxvii. says of God’s truth, viz. that 
it endureth for ever, the beginning of Ps. cxviil. says of its 
sister, His mercy or loving-kindness. It is the closing Psalm 
of the Hallel, which begins with Ps. cxiii., and the third Hodu 
(vid. on Ps. cv.). It was Luther’s favourite Psalm: his beau- 
teous Confitemint, which “ had helped him out of troubles out 
of which neither emperor nor king, nor any other man on 
earth, could have helped him.” With the exposition of this 
his noblest jewel, his defence and his treasure, he occupied 
himself in the solitude of his Patmos. 

It is without any doubt a post-exilic song. Here too Hup- 
feld sweeps away everything into vague generality; but the 
history of the period after the Exile, withont any necessity for 
our coming down to the Maccabzean period, as do De Weitte 
and Hitzig, presents three occasions which might have given 
birth to it; viz. (1) The first celebration of the Feast of 'Taber- 
nacles in the seventh month of the first year of the Return, 
when there was only a plain altar as yet erected on the holy 
place, Ezra iii. 1-4 (to be distinguished from a later celebra- 
tion of the Feast of Tabernacles on a large scale and in exact 
accordance with the directions of the Law, Neh. ch. viii.). So 
Ewald. (2) The laying of the foundation-stone of the Temple 
in the second month of the second year, Ezra iii. 8 sqq. So 
Hengstenberg. (3) The dedication of the completed Temple 
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in the twelfth month of the sixth year of Darius, Ezra vi. 15 
sqq. So Stier. These references to cotemporary history have 
all three more or less in their favour. The first is favoured 
more especially by the fact, that at the time of the second 
Temple ver. 25 was the festal cry amidst which the altar of 
burnt-offering was solemnly compassed on the first six days of 
the Feast of Tabernacles once, and on the seventh day seven 
times. This seventh day was called the great Hosanna (fo- 
sanna rabba), and not only the prayers for the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, but even the branches of willow trees (including the 
myrtles) which are bound to the palm-branch (lulab), were 
called Hosannas (miyvin, Aramaic ‘3pesn).* The second his- 
torical reference is favoured by the fact, that the narrative 
appears to point directly to our Psalm when it says: And the 
huilders laid the foundation of the Temple of Jahve, and the 
priests were drawn up there in official robes with trumpets, and 
the Levites the descendants of Asaph with cymbals, to praise 
Jahve after the direction of David king'of Israel, and they sang 
Sst by jnpn nbipoea sip vy nim> nding 902; and all the 
people raised a great shout nim? 2203, because the house of Jahve 
was founded. But both of these derivations of the Psalm are 
opposed by the fact that vers. 19 and 20 assume that thie 
Temple-building is already finished; whereas the unmistake- 
able allusions to the events that transpired during the building 
of the Temple, viz. the intrigues of the Samaritans, the hos- 
tility of the neighbouring peoples, and the capriciousness of the 
Persian kings, favour the third. In connection with this refer- 
ence of the Psalm to the post-exilic dedication of the Temple, 
vers. 19, 20, too, now present no difficulty. Ver. 22 is better 
understood as spoken in the presence of the now upreared 
Temple-building, than as spoken in the presence of the foun- 
dation-stone ; and the words “ unto the horns of the altar” in 
ver. 27, interpreted in many different ways, come into the light 
of Ezra vi. 17. 

The Psalm falls into two divisions. The first division 
(vers. 1-19) is sung by the festive procession brought up by 
the priests and Levites, which is ascending to the Temple with 


* Vid. my Talmudic Studies, vi. (Der Hosianna-Ruf ), in the Lutherische 
Zeitschrift, 1855, 8. 653-656. 
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the animals for sacrifice. With ver. 19 the procession stands 
at the entrance. The second part (vers. 20-27) is sung by 
the body of Levites whio receive the festive procession. Then 
ver. 28 is the answer of those who have arrived, and ver. 29 
the concluding song of all of them. This antiphonal arrange- 
ment is recognised even by the Talmud (B. Pesachim 119a) 
and Midrash. The whole Psalm, too, has moreover a peculiar 
formation. It resembles the Mashal Psalms, for each verse 
has of itself its completed sense, itsown scent and hue; one 
thought is joined to another as branch to branch and flower to 
flower. 


Vers. 1-18. The Hodu-cry is addressed first to all and 
every one; then the whole body of the laity of Israel and the 
priests, and at last (as it appears) the proselytes (vid. on cxv. 
9-11) who fear the God of revelation, are urgently admonished 
to echo it back; for “ yea, His mercy endureth for ever,” is 
the required hypophon. In ver. 5, Israel too then begins as 
one man to praise the ever-gracious goodness of God. #3, the 
Jod of which might easily become inaudible after *N81P, has an 
emphatic Dagesh as in ver. 18a, and 981 has the orihopbonic 
stroke beside 7¥ (the so-called 231), which points to the correct 
tone-syllable of the word that has Dechi.* Instead of *23) it is 
here pointed *23¥, which also occnrs in other instances not only 
with distinctive, but also (though not uniformly) with conjunc- 
tive accents.t The construction is a pregnant one (as in xxii. 
22, xxviii. 1, lxxiv. 7, 2 Sam. xviii. 19, Ezra ii. 62, 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 1): He answered me by removing me toa free space 


* Vid. Baer’s Thorath Emeth, p. 7 note, and p. 21, end of note 1. 
+ Hitzig on Prov. viii. 22 considers the pointing ‘3p to be occasioned 


by Decht, and in fact ‘33y in the passage before us has Tarcha, and in 
1 Sam. xxviii. 15 Munach; ‘put in the passage before us, if we read mann 
as one word according to the Masora, ‘)3y is rather to be accented with 
Mugrash; and in 1 Sam. xxviii. 15 the reading 23p is found side by side 
with ‘22y (e.g. in Bibl. Bomberg. 1521). Nevertheless ‘MDW xvii. 3, and 
1 Job xxx. 19 (according to Kimchi’s Michiol, 302), beside Mercha, 


show that the pointing beside conjunctive as beside disjunctive accents 
wavers between ¢ and @, although @ is properly only justified beside dis- 
junctive accents, and ‘yy also really only occurs in pause. 
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(xviii. 20). Both lines end with *; nevertheless the reading 


manv22 is attested by the Masora (vid. Baer’s Psalterium, pp. 
132 sq.), instead of ®} 27722. It has its advocates even in the 
Talmud (B. Pesachim 117a), and signifies a boundless extent, 


mn expressing the highest degree of comparison, like mPBNID in 
Jer. ii. 31, the deepest darkness. Even the LX -X. appears to 
have read mam thus as one word (eis 7AaTucpov, Symmachus 
eis edpvywpiav). The Targum and Jerome, however, render 
it as we do; it is highly improbable that in one and the same 
verse the divine name should not be intended to be used in the 
same force of meaning. Ps. lvi. (vers. 10; 5,12) echoes in 
ver. 6; and in ver. 7 Ps. liv. (ver. 6) is in the mind of the 
later poet. In that passage it is still more clear than in the 
passage before us that by the Beth of ‘v2 Jahve is not meant 
to be designated as unus e multis, but as a helper who outweighs 
the greatest multitude of helpers. The Jewish people had 
experienced this helpful succour of Jahve in opposition to the 
persecutions of the Samaritans and the satraps during the 
building of the Temple ; and had at the same time learned what 
is expressed in vers. 7, 8 (cf. cxlvi. 3), that trust in Jahve (for 
which 2 45M is the proper word) proves true, and trust in men, 
on the contrary, and especially in princes, is deceptive; for 
under Pseudo-Smerdis the work, begun under Cyrus, and re- 
presented as open to suspicion even in the reign of Cambyses, 
was interdicted. But in the reign of Darius it again became 
free: Jahve showed that He disposes events and the hearts of 
men in favour of His people, so that out of this has grown up 
in the minds of His people the confident expectation of a world- 
subduing supremacy expressed in ver. 10. 

The clauses vers. 10a, 11a, and 12a, expressed in the perfect 
form, are intended more hypothetically than as describing facts. 
The perfect is here set out in relief as a hypothetical tense by 
the following future. 0372 signifies, as in cxvii. 1, the heathen 
of every kind. 037 (in the Aramaic and Arabic with 1) are 
both bees and wasps, which make themselves especially trouble- 
some in harvest time. The suffix of DION (from ny = 2019, to 
hew down, cut in pieces) is the same as in Ex, xxix. 30, 11. 17, 
und also beside a conjunctive accent in Ixxiv. 8. Yet the 
reading DON, like (2 Hab. ii. 17, is here the better supported 
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(vid. Gesenius, Lehrgebdude, 8. 177), and it has been adopted 
by Norzi, Heidenheim, and Baer. The ‘3 is that which states 
the ground or reason, and then becomes directly confirmatory 
and assuring (cxxvili. 2, 4), which here, after the “in the name 
of Jahve” that precedes it, is applied and placed just as in 
the oath in 1 Sam. xiv. 44. And in general, as Redslob has 
demonstrated, ‘3 has not originally a relative, but a positive 
(determining) signification, 3 being just as much a demonstra- 
tive sound as 7, t, YW, and n (cf. éxel, éxetvos, xetvos, ecce, hic, 
illic, with the Doric ryved, rHvos). The notion of compassing 
round about is heightened in ver. lla by the juxtaposition of 
two forms of the same verb (Ges. § 67, rem. 10), as in Hos. 
iv. 18, Hab. i. 5, Zeph. ii. 1, and frequently. The figure of 
the bees is taken from Deut. i. 44. The perfect 335 (cf. Isa. 
xliii. 17) describes their destruction, which takes place instantly 
and unexpectedly. The Pual points to the punishing power 
that comes upon them: they are extingnished (exsiinguuntur) 
like a fire of thorns, the crackling flame of which expires 
as quickly as it has blazed up (Ivii. 10). In ver. 13 the 
langnage of Israel is addressed to the hostile worldly power, as 
the antithesis shows. It thrust, yea thrust (inj. intens.) Israel, 
that it might fall (B29 ; with eterence to the pointing, vid. on 
xl. 15); but Jahve’s help wonld not suffer it to come to that 
pass. Therefore the song at the Red Sea is revived in the 
heart and mouth of Israel. Ver. 14 (like Isa. xii. 2) is taken 
from Ex. xv. 2. ‘“%Y (in Mss. also written “W) is a collateral 
form of “Y (Ew. § 255, a), and here signifies the lofty self- 
conscionsness which is united with the possession of power: 
pride and its expression an exclamation of joy. Concerning 
not vid. on xvi. 6. As at that time, the cry of exultation and 
of salvation (z.e. of deliverance and of victory) is in the taber- 
nacles of the righteons: the right hand of Jahve—they sing 
— on nvy (Num. xxiv. 18), practises valour, proves itself 
energetic, gains (maintains) the victory. 22 is Milra, and 
therefore an adjective: victoriosa (Ew. § 120, d), from 029 = 
on like opi¥ from DY. It is not the part. Pil. (cf. Hos. xi. 
7), since the rejection of the participial Mem occurs in connec- 
tion with Poal and Pual, but not elsewhere with Pilel (029 = 
b2in9 from on). The gard yields a simpler sense, too, as adject. 
participiale Kal; romémdh is only the fuller form for rama, 
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Ex. xiv. 8 (cf. ra@’mah, Isa. xxvi.11). It is not its own strength 
that avails for Israel’s exultation of victory, but the energy of 
the right hand of Jahve. Being come to the brink of the 
abyss, Israel is become anew sure of its immortality through 
Him. God has, it is true, most severely chastened it (275! with 
the suffix anni as in Gen. xxx. 6, and *? with the emphatic 
Dagesh, which neither reduplicates nor connects, cf. ver. 5, 
xciv. 12), but still with moderation (Isa. xxvii. 7 sq.). He has 
not suffered Israel to fall a prey to death, but reserved it for 
its high vocation, that it may see the mighty deeds of God and 
proclaim them to all the world. Amidst such celebration of 
Jahve the festive procession of the dedication of the Temple 
has arrived at the enclosure wall of the Temple. 

Vers. 19-29. The gates of the Temple are called gates of 
righteousness because they are the entrance to the place of the 
mutual intercourse between God and His church in accordance 
with the order of salvation. First the “gates” are spoken of, 
and then the one “ gate,” the principal entrance. Those enter- 
ing in must be “righteous ones;” only conformity with the 
divine loving will gives the right to enter. With reference to 
the formation of the conclusion ver. 198, vid. Ew. § 347, 8. 
In the Temple-building Israel has before it a reflection of that 
which, being freed from the punishment it had had to endure, 
it is become through the mercy of its God. With the exulta- 
tion of the multitude over the happy beginning of the rebnild- 
ing there was mingled, at the laying of the foundation-stone, the 
loud weeping of many of the grey-headed priests, Levites, and 
heads of the tribes who had also seen the first Temple (Ezra 
ii, 12 sq.). Jt was the troublous character of the present 
which made them thus sad in spirit; the consideration of the 
depressing circumstances of the time, the incongruity of which 
weighed so heavily upon their soul in connection with the 
remembrance of the former Temple, that memorably glorious 
monument of the royal power of David and Solomon.* And 
even further on there towered aloft before Zerubbabel, the 
leader of the bnilding, a great mountain; gigantic difficulties 
and hindrances arose between the powerlessness of the present 


* Kurtz, in combating our interpretation, reduces the number of the 
weeping ones to “some few,” but the narrative says the very opposite, 
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position of Zerubbabel and the completion of the buildiug of 
the Temple, which had it is true been begun, but was impeded. 
This mountain God has made into a plain, and qualified Zernb- 
babel to bring forth the top and key-stone (AWN j287) ont of 
its past concealment, and thus to complete the building, which 
is now consecrated amidst a loud outburst of incessant shouts 
of joy (Zech. iv. 7). Ver. 22 points back to that disheartened 
disdain of the small tronblous beginning, which was at work 
among the builders (Ezra iii. 10) at the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone, and then further at the interruption of the building, 
That rejected (disdained) corner-stone is nevertheless become 
NB WN, ze. the head-stone of the corner (Job xxxviii. 6), which 
being laid upon the corner, supports and protects the stately 
edifice—an emblem of the power and dignity to which Israel 
has attained in the midst of the peoples out of deep humiliation. 

In connection with this only indirect reference of the asser- 
tion to Israel we avoid the question,—perplexing in connection 
with the direct reference to the people despised by the heathen, 
—how can the heathen be called “the builders?” Kurtz 
answers: “ For the building which the heathen world considers 
it to be its life’s mission and its mission in history to rear, viz. 
the Babel-tower of worldly power and worldly glory, they have 
neither been able nor willing to make use of Israel...” But 
this conjunction of ideas is devoid of scriptural support and 
without historical reality; for the empire of the world has set 
just as much value, according to political relations, upon the 
incorporation of Israel as upon that of every other people. 
Further, if what is meant is Israel’s own despising of the small 
beginning of a new era that is dawning, it is then better ex- 
plained as in connection with the reference of the declaration 
to Jesus the Christ in Matt. xxi. 42-44, Mark xii. 10 sq., Acts 
iv. 11 (éf’ dpav trav oixodopovvrwr), 1 Pet. ii. 7, the builders 
are the chiefs and members of Israel itself, and not the heathen. 
From 1 Pet. ii. 6, Rom. ix. 838, we see how this reference to 
Christ is brought about, viz. by means of Isa. xxviti. 16, where 
Jahve says: Behold I am He who hath laid in Zion a stone, a 
stone of trial, a precious corner-stone of well-founded founding— 
whoever believeth shall not totter. In the light of this Messianic 
prophecy of Isaiah ver. 22 of our Psalm also comes to have a 
Messianic meaning, which is warranted by the fact, that the 
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history of Israel is recapitulated and culminates in the history 
of Christ; or, according to John ii. 19-21 (cf. Zech. vi. 12 sq.), 
still more accurately by the fact, that He who in His state of 
humiliation is the despised and rejected One is become in His 
state of glorification the eternal glorious Temple in which 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and is united 
with humanity which has been once for all atoned for. In the 
joy of the church at the Temple of the body of Christ which 
arose after the three days of burial, the joy which is here 
typically expressed in the words: “From with Jahve, ie. 
by the might which dwells with Him, is this come to pass, 
wonderful is it become (has it been carried out) in our 
eyes,” therefore received its fulfilment. It is not MN2B3 but 
mNopy, like MN2N in Gen. xsxiii. 11, NIP from NIP = TP in 
Deut. xxxi. 29, Jer. xliv. 23, MNP from NP, to call, Isa. vii. 
14. Wecan hear Isa. xxv. 9 sounding through this passage, 
as above in vers. 19 sq., Isa. xxvi. 1 sq. The God of Israel has 
given this turn, so full of glory for His people, to the history.* 
He is able now to plead for more distant salvation and pro- 
sperity with all the more fervent confidence. N3N (six times 
M38) is, as in every other instance (vid. on exvi. 4), Mfilra. 
mywin is accented regularly on the penwilt., and draws the fol- 
lowing §2 towards itself by means of Dag. forte conj. ; nM ey 
on the other hand is J/il/ra according to the Masora and other 
ancient testimonies, and §) is not dageshed, without Norzi 
being able to state any reason for this different accentuation, 
After this watchword of prayer of the thanksgiving feast, in 
ver. 26 those who receive them bless those who are coming 
(S30 with Dechi) in the name of Jahve, z.e. bid them welcome 
in His name. ‘The expression “ from the house of Jahve,” 
like “ from the fountain of Israel” in Ixviii. 27, is equivalent 
to, ye who belong to His house and to the church congregated 
around it. Jn the mouth of the people welcoming Jesus as the 
Messiah, ‘Qcoavva was a “ God save the king” (vid. on xx. 10); 
they scattered palm branches at the same time, like the lulabs 
at the joyous cry of the Feast of Tabernacles, and saluted Him 


* The verse, “‘ This is the day which the Lord hath made,” ctc., was, 


according to Chrysostom, an ancient hypophon of the church. It has a 
glorious history. 
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with the cry, “ Blessed is He who cometh in the name of the 
Lord,” as being the longed-for guest of the Feast (Matt. xxi. 9). 
According to the Midrash, in ver. 26 it is the people of Jeru- 
salem who thus greet the pilgrims. In the original sense of the 
Psalm, however, it is the body of Levites and priests above on 
the Temple-hill who thus receive the congregation that has 
come up. ‘The many animals for sacrifice which they brought 
with them are enumerated in Ezra vi. 17. On the ground of 
the fact that Jahve has proved Himself to be x, the absolutely 
mighty One, by having granted light to His people, viz. loving- 
kindness, liberty, and joy, there then issues forth the ejaculation, 
“ Bind the sacrifice,” ete. The LXX. renders cvoricacbe 
éopTyy év Tois muKafovetv, which is reproduced by the Psal- 
terium Romanum: constiturte diem solemnem in confrequenta- 
tiontbus, as Eusebius, Theodoret, and Chrysostom (although 
the last waveringly) also interpret it; on the other hand, it is 
rendered by the Psalterium Gallicum: in condensis, as Apol- 
linaris and Jerome (in frondosis) also understand it. But much 
as Luther's version, which follows the latter interpretation, 
“ Adorn the feast with green branches even to the horns of the 
altar,’ accords with our German taste, it is still untenable; for 
IDX cannot signify to encircle with garlands and the like, nor 
would it be altogether suited to 49 in this signification.* Thus 
then in this instance A. Lobwasser renders it comparatively more 
correctly, although devoid of taste: “ The Lord is great and 
mighty of strength who lighteneth us all; fasten your bullocks 
to the horns beside the altar.” To the horns?! So even Hitzig 
and others render it. But such a “ binding to” is unheard of. 
And can 7¥ 7D8 possibly signify to bind on to anything? And 
what would be the object of binding them to the horns of the 
altar? In order that they might not run away?! Hengsten- 
berg and von Lengerke at least disconnect the words “ unto 
the horns of the altar” from any relation to this precautionary 
measure, by interpreting: until it (the animal for the festal 


* Symmachus has felt this, for instead of cvarjaccbe topray ty roils ruxc~ 
Covory (in condensis) of the LXX., he renders it, transposing the notions, 
cuvojcare dy mavnyups wuxeoware, Chrysostom interprets this: orsQavw- 
wore nal xaAcdoug dvavere +@ veg, for Montfaucon, who regards this as 
the version of the Sexta, is in error. 
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sacrifice) is raised upon the horns of the altar and sacrificed. 
But how much is then imputed to these words! No indeed, 
31 denotes the animals for the feast-offering, and there was so 
vast a number of these (according to Ezra loc. cit. seven hun- 
dred and twelve) that the whole space of the court of the priests 
was full of them, and the binding of them consequently had 
to go on as far as to the horns of the altar. Ainsworth (1627) 
correctly renders: “unto the hornes, that is, all the Court 
over, untill you come even to the hornes of the altar, intending 
hereby many sacrifices or boughs.” The meaning of the call 
is therefore: Bring your hecatombs and make them ready for 
sacrifice.* The words “unto (as far as) the horns of the 
altar” have the principal accent. In ver. 28 (cf. Ex. xv. 2) 
the festal procession replies in accordance with the character of 
the feast, and then the Psalm closes, in correspondence with its 
beginning, with a Hodu in which all voices join. 


PSALM -C XX. 


A TWENTY-TWO-FOLD STRING OF APHORISMS BY ONE WHO 
IS PERSECUTED FOR THE SAKE OF HIS FAITH. 


Aleph. 


1 BLESSED are those whose ways are blameless, 
Who walk in the law of Jahve! 

2 Blessed are those who keep His testimonies, 
Who seek Him with the whole heart, 

3 They also do no unrighteousness— 
They walk in His ways. 

4 Tuov hast enjoined Thy precepts 
To keep them diligently. 

5 Oh that my ways were directed 
To keep Thy statutes ! 

6 Then shall I not be ashamed, 
When I have respect unto all Thy commandments. 


* In the language of the Jewish ritual Isru-chag is become the name 
of the after-feast day which follows the last day of the feast. 


Ps. cxyill. 
is the customary Psalm for the Jsru-chag of all pyyyp. 
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7 I will give thanks to Thee with an upright heart, 
When I learn the judgments of Thy righteousness 
8 I will keep Thy statutess 
Forsake me not utterly. 


Beth. 


9 Wherewithal shall a young man keep his way pure ? 
If he taketh heed according to Thy word. 

10 With the whole heart have I sought Thee: 
Let me not wander from Thy commandments. 

11 In my heart do I treasure up Thy word, 
That I may not sin against Thee. 

12 Blessed art Thou, Jahve, 
Teach me Thy statutes. 

13 With my lips do I recount 
All the judgments of Thy mouth. 

14 In the way of Thy testimonies do I rejoice, 
As in all manner of possession. 

15 I will meditate in Thy precepts, 
And have respect unto Thy paths. 

16 In Thy statutes do I delight myself, 
I will not forget Thy word. 


Gimel. 


17 Deal bountifully with Thy servant, that I may live, 
So will I keep Thy word. 
18 Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
Wondrous things out of Thy law. 
19 I am a stranger in the earth: 
Hide not Thy commandments from me 
20 My soul is crushed with longing 
After Thy judgments at all times. 
21 Thou hast rebuked the proud ; 
Cursed are those who do err from Thy commandments. 
22 Remove from me reproach and contempt; 
For I keep Thy testimonies. 
23 Though princes sit and deliberate against me, 
Thy servant doth meditate in Thy statutes. 
24 Nevertheless Thy testimonies are my delight, 
The men of my counsel. | 
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Daleth. 


25 My soul cleaveth unto the dust : 
Quicken Thou me according to Thy word. 
26 I declared my ways, and Thou heardest me: 
Teach me Thy statutes. 
27 Make me to understand the way of Thy precepts: 
So will I meditate on Thy wondrous works. 
28 My soul melteth for heaviness : 
Strenethen Thou me according to Thy word. 
29 Remove from me the way of lying, 
And with Thy law be gracious unto me, 
30 The way of truth I have chosen: 
Thy judgments have I set before me. 
31 I have given myself up to Thy testimonies: 
Jahve, put me not to shame. 
32 I run the way of Thy commandments, 
For Thou dost enlarge my heart. 


Fle. 


33 Teach me, Jahve, the way of Thy statutes, 
That I may keep it unto the end. 
34 Give me understanding, that I may keep Thy instruction, 
Aud observe it with the whole heart. 
35 Make me to walk in the path of Thy commandments; 
For therein do I delight. 
36 Incline my heart unto Thy testimonies, 
And not to covetousness, 
37 Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity ; 
In Thy way quicken Thou me. 
38 Stablish Thy word unto Thy servant, 
As that which makes them fear Thee. 
39 Take away my reproach which I fear; 
For Thy judgments are good. 
40 Behold, I long after Thy precepts: 
Quicken me in Thy righteousness. 


Vav. 


41 And let Thy mercies come unto me, Jahve, 
Thy salvation, according to Thy word, 
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42 And I will answer him who reproacheth me; 
For I trust in Thy word. 
43 And take not the word of truth utterly out of my mouth; 
For I hope in Thy judgments. 
44 And I will keep Thy law continually, 
For ever and ever, 
45 And I will walk at liberty ; 
For I seek Thy precepts. 
46 And I will speak of Thy testimonies before kings, 
And will not be ashamed. 
47 And I will delight myself in Thy commandments, 
Which I love. 
48 And my hands will I lift up unto Thy commandments 
[which I love], 
And I will meditate in Thy statutes. 


ZAjiN. 
49 Remember the word unto Thy servant, 
Because Thou hast caused me to hope. 
50 This is my comfort in my affliction, 
That Thy word hath quickened ine. 
D1 The proud have had me greatly in derision— 
I have not declined from Thy law. 
52 Lremembered Thy judgments of old, Jahve, 
And comforted myself. 
53 Indignation hath taken hold upon me because of the wicked, 
Who forsake Thy law. 
d4 Thy statutes are my songs 
In the house of my pilgrimage. 
55 I have remembered Thy name, Jahve, in the night, 
And I have kept Thy law. 
56 This is appointed to me, 
That I should keep Thy precepts. 


Heth. 


97 ‘Thou art my portion, Jahve: 

I have said that 1 would keep Thy words. 
58 I entreated Thee with the whole heart : 

Be merciful unto me according to Thy word. 
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I thought on my ways, 

And turned my feet unto Thy testimonies. 

I make haste, and delay not 

To keep Thy commandments. 

The cords of the wicked are round about me— 
I do not forget Thy law. 

At midnight I will rise to give thanks unto Thee 
Because of the judgments of Thy righteousness. 
I am a companion of all those who fear Thee, 
And of those who keep Thy precepts. 

The earth, Jahve, is full of Thy mercy: 

Teach me Thy statutes. 


Teth. 


Thou hast dealt well with Thy servant, 
Jahve, according unto Thy word. 

Teach me good judgment and knowledge, 
For I believe in Thy commandments. 
Before I was afflicted I went astray, 

And now I keep Thy word. 

Thou art good, and doest good ; 

Teach me Thy statutes. 

The proud have forged a lie against me— 
J will keep Thy precepts with the whole heart. 
Their heart is as fat as grease— 

I delight in Thy law. 

It was good for me that I was afflicted, 
That J might learn Thy statutes. 

The law of Thy mouth is better unto me 
Than thonsands of gold and silver. 


Jod. 


Thy hands have made me and fashioned me: [ments. 
Give me understanding, that I may learn Thy command- 
Let those who fear Thee be glad when they see me; 

For I hope in Thy word. 

I know, Jahve, that righteousness are Thy judgments, 
And that Thou in faithfulness hast afflicted me. 

Let Thy merciful kindness be for my comfort, 

According to Thy promise unto Thy servant. 
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77 Let Thy tender mercies come unto me, that I may live; 
For Thy law is my delight. 

78 Let the proud be ashamed that they dealt falsely with me— 
But J meditate on Thy precepts. 

79 Let those who fear Thee turn unto me, 
And those who know Thy testimonies. 

80 Let my heart be sound in aa statutes, 
That I be not ashamed. 


Kaph. 


81 My soul fainteth for Thy salvation: 
I hope in Thy word. 
82 Mine eyes fail with longing for Thy word, 
Saying, When wilt Thou comfort me?— 
83 Verily, though I am become like a bottle in the smoke, 
Do I not forget Thy statutes. 
84 Short indeed are the days of Thy servant, 
When wilt Thou execute judgment on those who persecute 
85 The proud have digged pits for me, {me ? 
They who are not after Thy law. 
86 All Thy commandments are faithful : 
They persecute me wrongfully; help Thou me! 
87 They had almost consumed me in the land; 
Yet do I not forsake Thy precepts. 
88 Quicken me after Thy loving-kindness, 
So will I keep the testimony of Thy mouth. 


Lamed. 


89 For ever, Jahve, 
Thy word is settled in heaven. 
90 Thy faithfulness is unto all generations: 
Thou hast established the earth, and it abideth. 
91 They continue this day according to Thy judgments ; 
For all beings are ‘Thy servants. 
92 Unless Thy law had been my delight, 
I should then have perished in mine affliction. 
93 I will never forget Thy precepts ; 
For with them Thou hast quickened me. 
$4 lam Thine, save me; 


For I seek Thy precepts. 
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95 If the wicked lie in wait for me to destroy me— 
I consider Thy testimonies. 

96 To all perfection, as I have seen, there 1s an end, 
Yet Thy commandment is without any limits. 


Mein. 


97 O how love I Thy law! 
It is my meditation all the day. 
98 Thy commandments make me wiser than miue enemies ; 
For they are ever my portion. 
99 I have more understanding than all my teachers; 
For Thy testimonies are my meditation. 
100 I understand more than aged men ; 
For I keep Thy precepts. 
101 I refrain my feet from every evil way, 
That I may keep Thy word. 
102 I have not departed from Thy judgments ; 
For Thou hast taught me. 
103 How sweet are Thy words unto my taste, 
Sweeter than honey to my mouth! 
104 From Thy precepts I get understanding: 
Therefore I hate every false way. 


Nun. 


105 Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
And a light unto my path. 

106 I have sworn, and I will perform it, 
That I will keep Thy righteous judgments. 

107 I am afflicted very much— 
Quicken me, Jahve, according unto Thy word! 

108 Accept the freewill offerings of my mouth, Jalive, 
And teach me Thy judgments. 

109 My soul is continually in my hand: 
Yet do I not forget Thy law. 

110 The wicked have laid a snare for me: 
Yet do I not err from Thy precepts. 

111 Thy testimonies have ] taken as a heritage for ever; 
For they are the rejoicing of my heart. 

112 I have inclined mine heart to perform Thy statutes 
For ever, even unto the end. 
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Samech. 


113 I hate the double-minded, 
And Thy law do TI love. 
114 My hiding-place and my shield art Thou: 
I hope in Thy word. 
115 Depart from me, ye evil-doers— 
I will keep the commandments of my God. 
116 Uphold me according unto Thy word, and I shall live, 
And let me not be ashamed of my hope. 
117 Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe, 
And I will have respect unto Thy statutes continually. 
118 Thou hast trodden down all them that err from Thy 
For their intrigne is falsehood. [statutes ; 
119 Thon puttest away all the wicked of the earth like dross: 
Therefore ] love Thy testimonies. 
120 My flesh is rigid for terror of Thee, 
And I am afraid of Thy judgments. 
Ajin. 
121 I have done judgment and righteousness : 
Thou wilt not leave me to mine oppressors. 
122 Be surety for Thy servant for good: 
Let not the proud oppress me. 
123 Mine eyes fail for Thy salvation, 
And for the word of Thy righteousness. 
124 Deal with Thy servant according unto Thy mercy, 
And teach me Thy statutes. 
125 Thy servant am I, give me understanding, 
That I may know Thy testimonies. 
126 It is time to interpose for Jahve: 
They have made void Thy law. 
127 Therefore I love Thy commandments 
More than gold, and than fine gold. 
128 Therefore I esteem all precepts concerning all things to 
I hate every false way. [be right ; 


Phe (Pe). 


129 Wonderful are Thy testimonies : 
Therefore doth my soul keep them. 
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130 The unfolding of Thy words giveth light ; 
Giving understanding unto the simple. 
131 I opened my mouth, and panted ; 
For [ long for Thy commandments. 
152 Look Thou upon me, and be merciful unto me, 
As is right towards those who love Thy name. 
133 Establish my steps by Thy word, 
And let not any iniquity have dominion over me. 
134 Deliver me from the oppression of man, 
And I will keep Thy precepts. 
185 Make Thy face to shine upon Thy servant, 
And teach me Thy statutes. 
136 Mine eyes run down rivers of waters, 
Because they keep not Thy law. 


Tsade. 


137 Righteous art Thou, Jahve, 
And upright are Thy judgments. 

138 Thou hast commanded Thy testimonies in righteousness, 
And in very faithfulness. 

139 My zeal consumeth me, 
For mine adversaries have forgotten Thy words. 

140 Thy word is very pure, 
And Thy servant loveth it. 

141 [I am young and despised : 
Yet do not I forget Thy precepts. 

142 Thy righteousness is that which is right for ever, 
And Thy law truth. 

143 Trouble and anguish have taken hold on me: 
Yet thy commandments are my delight. 

144 Thy testimonies are that which is right for ever: 
Give me understanding that I may live. 


Koph. 
145 I call with the whole heart—answer me; 
Jahve, Thy statutes will I keep! 
146 When I cry unto Thee, save me, 
And I will keep Thy testimonies! 
147 Karly, even before the dawning of the morning, did I 
I hoped in Thy word. [make supplication : 
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148 Mine eyes anticipate the night-watches, 
To meditate on Thy word. 
149 Hear my voice according unto Thy loving-kindness ; 
Jahve, quicken me according to Thy judgments. 
150 They draw nigh who follow after mischief, 
Who are far from Thy law: 
151 Thou comest all the nearer, O Jahve, 
And all Thy commandments are truth. 
152 From Thy testimonies I have known for a long time 
That Thou hast founded them for ever. 


Resh. 


153 Look upon mine affliction, and deliver me ; 
For I do not forget Thy law. 
154 Plead my cause and deliver me, 
Quicken me according to Thy word. 
155 Salvation is far from the wicked, 
For they seek not Thy statutes. 
156 Abundant are Thy tender mercies, Jahve ; 
Quicken me according to Thy judgments. 
157 Many are my persecutors and mine oppressors ; 
I decline not from Thy testimonies. 
158 I beheld the transgressors, and was grieved, 
Because they kept not Thy word. 
159 Consider that I love Thy precepts : 
Quicken me, Jahve, according to Thy loving-kindness. 
160 The sum of Thy word is truth, [for ever. 
And every one of the judgments of Thy righteousness is 


Sin, Shin. 


161 Princes have persecuted me without a cause, 

But my heart standeth in awe of Thy words. 
162 I rejoice over Thy word, 

As one that findeth great spoil. 
163 Pretended faith I hate, and I abhor it; 

Thy law do I love. 
164 Seven times a day do I praise Thee 

Because of the judgments of Thy righteousness. 
165 Great peace have they who love Thy law, 

And nothing causeth them to stumble. 

VOL. III. 16 
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166 Jahve, I hope for Thy salvation, 
And do Thy commandments. 

167 My soul keepeth Thy testimonies, 
And I love them exceedingly. 

168 I keep Thy precepts and Thy testimonies, 
For all my ways are before Thee. 


Thav (Tav). 


169 Let my ery come up before Thee, Jahve; 
Give me understanding according to Thy word. 
170 Let my supplication come up before Thee, 
Deliver me according to Thy promise. 
171 My lips shall utter praise, 
That Thou dost teach me Thy statutes. 
172 My tongue doth speak of Thy word, 
For all Thy commandments are righteousness, 
173 Let Thy hand be a help unto me, 
For I have chosen Thy precepts. 
174 I have longed for Thy salvation, Jahve, 
And Thy law is my delight. 
175 Let my soul live and praise Thee, 
And let Thy judgments help me. 
176 If I should go astray—as a lost sheep seek Thy servant, 
For I do not forget Thy commandments. 


To the Hodu Ps. cxviii., written in gnome-like, wreathed style, 
is appended the throughout gnomico-didactic Ps. exix., consisting 
of one hundred and seventy-six Masoretic verses, or regarded in 
relation to the strophe, distichs, which according to the twenty- 
two letters of the alphabet fall into twenty-two groups (called 
by the old expositors the oydoddes or octonarii of this Psalmus 
literatus s. alphabetites) ; for each group contains eiglit verses 
(distichs), each of which begins with the same consecutive 
letter (8 x 22=176). The Latin Psalters (as the Psalterium 
Veronense, and originally perhaps all the old Greek Psalters) 
have the name of the letter before each group; the Syriac has 
the signs of the letters; and in the Complutensian Bible, as 
also elsewhere, a nes line hegins with each group. ‘The Tal- 
mud, B. Berachoth, says of this Psalm: “it consists of eicht 
Alephs,” etc.; the Masora styles it san wma wads; the Gdrch 
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on it is called yma xabs vty, and the Pesikta sx on xnp pa 
‘ox. In our German version it has the appropriate inscription, 
“The Christian’s golden A B C of the praise, love, power, 
and use of the word of God;” for here we have set forth in 
inexhaustible fulness what the word of God is to a man, and 
how a man is to behave himself in relation to it. The Masora 
observes that the Psalm contains only the one verse 122, in 
which some reference or other to the word of revelation is not 
found as in all the 175 others*—a many-linked chain of 
synonyms which runs through the whole Psalm. In connec- 
tion with this ingenious arrangement, so artfully devised and 
carried out, it may also not be merely accidental that the address 
Jahve occurs twenty-two times, as Bengel has observed: dis et 
vicesies pro numero octonariorum. 

All kinds of erroneous views have, however, been put forth 
concerning this Psalm. Koster, von Gerlach, Hengstenberg, and 
Hupfeld renounce all attempts to show that there is any accord. 
ance whatever with a set plan, and find here a series of maxims 
without any internal progression and connection. Ewald begins 
at once with the error, that we have before us the long prayer 
of an old experienced teacher. But from vers. 9 sq. it is clear 
that the poet himself is a ‘‘ young man,” a fact that is also cor- 
roborated by vers. 99 and 100. The poet is a young man, who 
finds himself in a situation which is clearly described: he is 
derided, oppressed, persecuted, and that by those who despise 
the divine word (for apostasy encompasses him round about), 
and more particularly by a government hostile to the trne re- 
ligion, vers. 23, 46,161. He is lying in bonds (ver. 61, cf. 83), 
expecting death (ver. 109), and recognises in his affliction, it 
is true, God’s salutary humbling, and in the midst of it God’s 
word is his comfort and his wisdom, but he also yearns for 
help, and earnestly prays for it—The whole Psalm is a prayer 
for stedfastness in the midst of an ungodly, degenerate race, 
and in the midst of great trouble, which is heightened by the 


* “Tn every verse,” this is the observation of the Masora on ver. 122, 
“‘ ver. 122 only excepted, we find one of the ten (pointing to the ten fun- 
damental words or decalogue of the Sinaitic Law) expressions: word, 
saying, testimonies, way, judgment, precept, commandment (13), law, statute, 
truth” (according to another reading, righteousness). 
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pain he feels at the prevailing apostasy, and a prayer for ulti- 
mate deliverance which rises in group Kaph to an urgent how 
long! If this sharply-defined physiognomy of the Psalm is 
recognised, then the internal progression will not fail to be dis- 
cerned. 

After the poet has praised fidelity to the word of God 
(Aleph), and described it as the virtue of all virtues which is 
of service to the young man and to which he devotes himself 
(Beth), he prays, in the midst of the scoffing and persecuting 
persons that surround him, for the grace of enlightenment 
(Gimel), of strengthening (Daleth), of preservation (fe), of 
suitable and joyful confession (Vav); God’s word is all his 
thought and pursuit (Zajin), he cleaves to those who fear God 
(Heth), and recognises the salutary element of His humbling 
(Teth), but is in need of comfort (Jod) and sighs: how long! 
(Kaph.) Without the eternal, sure, mighty word of God he 
would despair (Lamed); this is his wisdom in difficult circum- 
stances (fem); he has sworn fidelity to it, and maintains his 
fidelity as being one who is persecuted (Nun), and abhors and 
despises the apostates (Samech). He is oppressed, but God 
will not suffer him to be crushed (Ajin); He will not suffer the 
doings of the ungodly, which wring from him floods of tears, 
to prevail over him (Phe)—over him, the small (still youthful) 
and despised one whom zeal concerning the prevailing godless- 
ness is consuming away (Tsade). Oh that God would hear 
his crying by day and by night (Koph), would revive him 
speedily with His helpful pity (Resh)—him, viz., who being per- 
secuted by princes clings fast to Him (Shin), and would seek 
him the isolated and so sorely imperilled sheep! (Tav.) This out- 
line does not exhaust the fundamental thoughts of the separate 
ogdoades, and they might surely be still more aptly reproduced, 
but this is sufficient to show that the Psalm is not wanting 10 
coherence and progressive movement, and that it is not an 
ideal situation and mood, but a situation and mood based upon 
public relationships, from which this manifold celebration of 
the divine word, as a fruit of its teaching, has sprung. 

It is natural to suppose that the composition of the Psalm 
falls in those times of the Greek domination in which the 
government was hostile, and a large party from among the 
Jews themselves, that was friendly towards the government, 
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persecuted all decided confessors of the Téra. Hitzig says, 
“Tt can be safely maintained that the Psalm was written in the 
Maccabean age by a renowned Israelite who was in imprison- 
ment under Gentile authorities.” It is at least probable that 
the plaited work of so long a Psalm, which, in connection with 
all that is artificial about it, from beginning to end gives ns 
a glimpse of the subdued afflicted mien of a confessor, is 
the work of one in prison, who whiled away his time with 
this plaiting together of his complaints and his consolatory 
thonghts. 


Vers. 1-8. The eightfold Aleph. Blessed are those who 
act according to the word of God; the poet wishes to be one 
of these. The alphabetical Psalm on the largest scale begins 
appropriately, not merely with a simple (cxii. 1), but with a 
twofold ashré. It refers principally to those integri vie (vite). 
In ver. 3 the description of those who are accounted blessed 
is carried further. Perfects, as denoting that which is habitual, 
alternate with futures used as presents. In ver. 4 “bw? ex- 
presses the purpose of the enjoining, as in ver. 5 the goal of the 
directing. *OTIN (whence ONK, 2 Kings v. 3) is compounded 
of MR (vid. supra, i. 428) and » (12), and consequently signifies 
ost. On 35° cf, Prov. iv. 26 (LXX. carevOuvOeincav). The 
retrospective '§ is expanded anew in ver. 66: then, when I 
namely. “ Judgments of Thy righteousness’ are the decisions 
concerning right and wrong which give expression to and put in 
execution the righteousness of God.* 1923 refers to Scripture 
in comparison with history. 

Vers. 9-16. The eightfold Beth. Acting in accordance 
with the word of God, a young man walks blamelessly ; the 
poet desires this, and supplicates God’s gracious assistance in 
order to it. To purify or cleanse one’s way or walk (31, cf. 
Ixxiii. 13, Prov. xx. 9) signifies to maintain it pure (7}, root 7}, 


* The word ‘‘ judgments” of our English authorized version is retained 
in the text as being the most convenient word ; it must, however, be borne 
in mind that in this Psalm it belongs to the ‘“ chain of synonyms,” and 
does not mean God’s acts of judgment, its more usual meaning in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, but is used as defined above, and is the equivalent 
here of the German Rechte, not Gerichie.—TR. 
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Jj, to prick, to strike the eye, nitere;* vid. Fleischer in 
Levy’s Chalddisches Warterbuch, i. 424) from the spotting of 
sin, or to free it from it. Ver. 96 is the answer to the question 
in ver. 9a; “ivi signifies custodiendo semetipsum, for 72Y can 
also signify “to be on one’s guard” without 1W22 (Josh. vi. 18). 
The old classic (e.g. xvili. 81) 17798 alternates throughout with 
7121; both are intended collectively. One is said to hide (j2¥) 
the word in one’s heart when one has it continually present 
with him, not merely as an outward precept, but as an inward 
motive power in opposition to selfish action (Job xxi. 12). 
In ver. 12 the poet makes his way through adoration to peti- 
tion. ‘750 in ver. 13 does not mean enumeration, but recount- 
ing, as in Deut. vi. 7. MY is the plural to NYY ; ny, on the 
contrary, in ver. 138 is the plural to ™¥: both are used of 
God’s attestation of Himself and of His will in the word of 
revelation. 3 signifies, according to ver. 162, “ as over” 
(short for by Iv'N3), not: as it were more than (Olshausen) ; 
the 2 would only be troublesome in connection with this inter- 
pretation. With reference to jin, which has occurred already 
in xliv. 13, cxti. 3 (from pn, Lygd» tO be light, levem), atsance, 
ease, opulence, and concrete, goods, property, vid. Fleischer in 
Levy’s Chald. Worterb. i. 423 sq. TN, ver.15, are the paths 
traced out in the word of God; these he will studiously keep 
in his eye. 

Vers. 17-24. The eightfold Gimel. This is his life’s aim: 
he will do it under fear of the curse of apostasy; he will do it 
also thongh he suffer persecution on account of it. In ver. 17 
the expression is only MAS as cxvill. 19, not MS) as in vers. 77, 
116, 144: the apodoszs imper. only begins with wx), whereas 
mn is the good itself for the bestowment of which the poet 
prays. Sy in ver. 18a is amper. apoc. Piel for mp3, like D3 in 
Dan.i.12. nixpp3 is the expression for everything supernatural 
and mysterious which is incomprehensible to the ordinary 
understanding and is left to the perception of faith. The 
Tora beneath the surface of its letter contains an abundance 
of such “ wondrous things,” into which only eyes from which. 


* The word receives the meaning of vxév (vid. supra, ii. 136), like .<\3 
_* 


and x, from the signification of outshining = overpowering. 
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God has removed the covering of natural short-sighteduess 
penetrate; hence the prayer in ver. 18. Upon earth we have 
no abiding resting-place, we sojourn here as in a strange land 
(ver.19, xxxix. 13, 1 Chron. xxix. 15). Hence the poet prays 
in ver. 19 that God would keep His commandments, these 
rules of conduct for the journey of life, in living consciousness 
for him. Towards this, according to ver. 20, his longing tends. 
Dia (£iph. in Lam. ii. 16) signifies to crush in pieces, er 
and here, like the Aramaic 073, B73, to be crushed, broken in 
pieces. Mayne (from 28, vers. 40, 174, a secondary form of 
nax) states the bias of mind in or at which the soul feels itself 
thus overpowered even to being crushed: it is crushing from 
longing after God’s judgments, viz. after a more and more 
thorough knowledge of them. Im ver. 21 the LXX. has 
probably caught the meaning of the poet better than the point- 
ing has done, inasmuch as it draws éixatdpator to ver. 216, 
so that ver. 21a consists of two words, just like vers. 59a, 89a; 
and Kamphansen also follows this in his rendering. For S98 
as an attribute is unpoetical, and as an accusative of the predi- 
cate far-fetched ; whereas it comes in naturally as a predicate 
before PND DWI: cursed (TS =e detestari), viz. by God. 
Instead of 53, “roll” (from 528, Josh. v. 9), it is pointed in ver. 
22 (dp) 3, “ uncover” = 193, as in ver. 18, reproach being con- 
ceived of as a covering or veil (as e.g. in Ixix. 8), cf. Isa. xxii. 8 
(perhaps also Lam. ii. 14, iv. 22, if by ni23 there signifies “ to 
remove the covering upon anything”). 03 in ver. 23a, as in 
Jer. xxxvi. 25, has the sense of °57D3, etiamsi; and OA in ver 
24a the sense of nevertheless, duws, Ew. § 354,a. On 31273 
(reciprocal), cf. Ezek. xxxiii. 30. As in a criminal tribunal, 
princes sit and deliberate how they may be able to render him 
harmless. 

Vers. 25-32. The eightfold Daleth. He is in deep trouble, 
and prays for consolation and strengthening by means of 
God’s word, to which he resigns himself. His soul is fixed 
to the dust (xliv. 26) in connection with such non-recognition 
and proscription, and is incapable of raising itself. In ver. 
256 he implores new strength and spirits (77 as in Ixxi. 
20, Ixxxv. 7) from God, in conformity with and by reason of 
His word. He has rehearsed his walk in every detail to God, 
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and has not been left without an answer, which has assured 
him of His good pleasure: may He then be pleased to advance 
him ever further and further in the understanding of His word, 
in order that, though men are against him, he may nevertheless 
have God on his side, vers. 26, 27. The complaint and request 
expressed in ver. 25 are renewed in ver. 28. A271 refers to the 
soul, which is as it were melting away in the trickling down of 
tears; O°? is a Piel of Aramaic formation belonging to the later 
language. In vers. 29, 30 the way of lies or of treachery, and 
the way of faithfulness or of perseverance in the truth, stand 
in opposition to one another. 134 is construed with a double 
accusative, inasmuch as 775 has not the rigid notion of a fixed 
teaching, but of living empirical imstruction. maw (short for 
723? mw, xvi. 8) signifies to put or set, viz. as a norma normans 
that stands before one’s eyes. He cleaves to the testimonies of 
God; may Jahve not disappoint the hope which to him springs 
up out of them, according to the promise, ver. 31. He runs, 
7.e. walks vigorously and cheerfully, in the way of God’s com- 
mandments, for He has widened his heart, by granting and 
preserving to the persecuted one the joyfulness of confession 
and the confidence of hope. 

Vers. 33-40. The eightfold He. He further prays for 
instruction and guidance that he may escape the by-paths of 
selfishness and of disavowal. The noun APY, used also else- 
where as an accus. adverb., in the signification ad extremum 
(vers. 33 and 112) is peculiar to our poet. ADEN (with a 
Shebé which takes a colouring in accordance with the principal 
form) refers back to 777. In the petition “ give me under- 
standing” (which occurs six times in this Psalm) }'37 is caus- 
ative, as in Job xxxii. 8, and frequently in the post-exilic 
writings. Y¥2 (from Y¥2, abscindere, as xépdos accords in sound 
with xeipe) signifies gain and acquisition by means of the 
damage which one does to his neighbour by depreciating his 
property, by robbery, deceit, and extortion (1 Sam. viii. 3), and 
as a name of a vice, covetonsness, and in general selfishness. 
NW is that which is without real, ze. without divine, contents 
or intrinsic worth,—God-opposed teaching and life. ya103* 


* Heidenheim and Baer erroneously have pata with Jod. plural., con- 
trary to the Masora. pene a 
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is a defective plural ; cf. 7704, ver. 41, Jaw, ver. 43, and fre- 
quently. Establishing, in ver. 38, is equivalent to a realizing 
of the divine word or promise. The relative clause INV WSs 
is not to be referred to Taye according to ver. 85 (where the 
expression is different), but to 7108: fulfil to Thy servant 
Thy word or promise, as that which (quippe gue) aims at men 
attaining the fear of Thee and increasing therein (cf. cxxx. 4, 
xl. 4). The reproach which the poet fears in ver. 39 is not 
the reproach of confessing, but of denying God. Accordingly 
TOBY are not God’s judgments fi.e. acts of judgment], but 
revealed decisions or judgments: these are good, inasmuch as 
it is well with him who keeps then. He can appeal before 
God to the fact that he is set upon the knowledge and experi- 
ence of these with longing of heart; and he bases his request 
upon the fact that God by virtue of His righteousness, 2.2. the 
stringency with which He maintains His order of grace, both 
as to its promises and its duties, would quicken him, who is at 
present as it were dead with sorrow and weariness. 

Vers. 41-48. The eightfold Vav. He prays for the grace 
of true and fearlessly joyous confession. The L-X-X. renders 
ver. 41a: xal €dOor én’ eve ro reds cov; but the Targum 
and Jerome rightly (cf. ver. 77, Isa. Ixin. 7) have the plural: 
God’s proofs of loving-kindness in accordance with His pro- 
mises will put him in the position that he will not be obliged 
to be dumb in the presence of him who reproaches him (47), 


prop. a plucker, cf. 3, =, a lamb=a plucker of leaves or 


grass), but will be able to answer him on the ground of his 
own experience. The verb 722, which in itself has many 
meanings, acquires the signification “to give an answer” 
through the word, 124, that is added (synon. 723 2/0). Ver. 
43 also refers to the duty of confessing God. The meaning 
of the prayer is, that God may not suffer him to come to such 
a pass that he will be utterly unable to witness for the truth ; 
for language dies away in the mouth of him who is unworthy 
of it before God. The writer has no fear of this for himself, 
for his hope is set towards God’s judgments (ADBwID, defective 
plural, as also in ver. 149; in proof of which, compare vers. 
156 and 175), his confidence takes its stand upon them. ‘The 
futures which follow from vers. 44 to 48 declare that what le 
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would willingly do by the grace of God, and strives to do, 1 
to walk 72053, in a broad space (elsewhere 2723), therefore 
unstraitened, which in this instance is not equivalent to happily, 
but courageously and unconstrainedly, without allowing myself 
to be intimidated, and said of inward freedom which makes 
itself known outwardly. In ver. 46 the Vulgate renders: Lt 
loquebar de (in) testimoniis tuis in conspectu regum et non con- 
fundebar—the motto of the Augsburg Confession, to which it 
was adapted especially in connection with this historical inter- 
pretation of the two verbs, which does not correspond to the 
original text. The lifting up of the hands in ver. 48 is an 
expression of fervent longing desire, as in connection with 
prayer, xxvill. 2, Ixili. 5, exxxiv. 2, exli. 2, and frequently. 
The second ‘nanx wx is open to the suspicion of being an 
inadvertent repetition. 2 ¥ (synon. 2737) signifies a still 
or audible meditating that is absorbed in the object. 

Vers. 49-56. The eightfold Zajin. God’s word is his 
hope and his trust amidst all derision; and when he burns 
with indignation at the apostates, God’s word is his solace. 
Since in ver. 49 the expression is not 7725 but 035, it is not to 
be interpreted according to xcviii. 3, evi. 45, but: remember 
the word addressed to Thy servant, because Thou hast made 
me hope (Piel causat. as e.g. T82, to cause to forget, Gen. xli. 
d1), te. hast comforted me by promising me a blessed issue, 
and hast directed my expectation thereunto. This is his com- 
fort in his dejected condition, that God’s promissory declara- 
tion has quickened him and proved its reviving power in his 
case. In Wy CRS*?n), ludificantur, it is implied that the 
DO’ are just psd, frivolous persons, libertines, free-thinkers 
(Prov. xxi, 24), DEW, ver. 52, are the valid, verified decisions 
(judgments) of God revealed from the veriest olden times. In 
the remembrance of these, which determine the lot of a man 
according to the relation he holds towards them, the poet found 
comfort. It can be rendered: then I comforted myself; or 
according to a later usage of the fithpa.: I was comforted. 
Concerning nye, estus, vid. xi. 6, and on the subject-matter, 
vers. 21,104. The poet calls his earthly life “the house of 
his pilgrimage ;” for it is trne the earth is man’s (exv. 16), but 
he has no abiding resting-place there (1 Chron. xxix. 15), his 
poly na (Eccles. xii. 5) is elsewhere (vid. supra, ver. 19, xxxix. 
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13). God’s statutes are here his “songs,” which give him 
spiritual refreshing, sweeten the hardships of the pilgrimage, 
and measure and hasten his steps. The Name of God has 
been in his mind hitherto, not merely by day, but also by night ; 
and in consequence of this he has kept God’s law (TDWR}, as 
five times besides in this Psalm, cf. iii. 6, and to be distinguished 
from MDYN, ver. 44). Just this, that he keeps (observat) God’s 
precepts, has fallen to his lot. ‘T’o others something else is 
allotted (iv. 8), to him this one most needful thing. 

Vers. 57-64. The eightfold Heth. To understand and to 
keep God’s word is his portion, the object of his incessant pray- 
ing and thanksgiving, the highest grace or favour that can come 
to him. According to svi. 5, lxxiii. 26, the words ‘n *p5n belong 
together. Ver. 576 is an inference drawn from it (? 728 as in 
Ex. ii. 14, and frequently), and the existing division of the 
verse is verified. °5 non, as in xlv. 13, is an expression of 
caressing, flattering entreaty; in Latin, caput mulcere (demul- 
cere). His turning to the word of God the poet describes in 
ver. 59 as a result of a careful tryimg of his actions. After 
that he quickly and cheerfully, ver. 60, determined to keep it 
without any long deliberation with flesh and blood, although 
the snares of wicked men surround him. The meaning of 
‘an is determined according to ver. 110: the pointing does not 
distinguish so sharply as one might have expected between “On, 
wdivas, and %724, snares, bonds (vid. xvill. 5 sq.) ; but the plural 
nowhere, according to the usage of the language as we now 
have it, signifies bands (companies), from the singular in 1 Sam. 
x. 5 (Battcher, § 800). Thankfulness urges him to get up at 
midnight (acc. temp. as in Job xxxiv. 20) to prostrate himself 
before God and to pray. Accordingly he is on friendly terms 
with, he is closely connected with (Prov. xxvii. 24), all who 
fear God. Out of the fulness of the loving-kindness of God, 
which is nowhere unattested upon earth (ver. 64a = xxxili. 5), 
he implores for himself the inward teaching concerning His 
word as the highest and most cherished of mercies. 

Vers. 65-72. The eightfold Zeth. The good word of the 
gracious God is the fountain of all good; and it is learned in 
the way of lowliness. He reviews his life, and sees in every- 
thing that has befallen him the good and well-meaning ap- 
pointment of the God of salvation in accordance with the plan 
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and order of salvation of His word. The form 772¥, which 1s 
the form out of pause, is retained in ver. 60a beside Athnach, 
although not preceded by Olewejored (cf. xxxv. 19, xlviii. 11, 
Prov. xxx. 21). Clinging believingly to the commandments of 
God, he is able confidently to pray that He would teach him 
“ sood discernment” and “knowledge.” DYD is ethically the 
capacity of distinguishing between good and evil, and of dis- 
covering the latter as it were by touch; DYD 32D, good discern- 
nient, is a coupling of words like 3? 335, a happy disposition, 
cheerfulness. God has brought him into this relationship to 
His word by humbling him, and thus setting him right out of 
his having gone astray. 128 in ver. 670, as in ver. 11, is not 
God’s utterance conveying a promise, but imposing a duty. 
God is called 2:6 as He who is graciously disposed towards 
man, and 35 as He who acts out this disposition; this loving 
and gracious God he implores to become his Teacher. In his 
fidelity to God’s word he does not allow himself to be led astray 
by any of the lies which the proud try to impose upon him 
(Bottcher), or better absolutely (cf. Job xiii. 4): to patch to- 
gether over him, making the true nature unrecognisable as it 
were by means of false plaster or whitewash (BD, to smear 
over, bedaub, as the Targumic, Talmudic, and Syriac show). 
If the heart of these men, who by slander make him into a 
caricature of himself, is covered as it were with thick fat (a 
ficure of insensibility and obduracy, xvii. 10, Ixxiii. 7, Isa. vi. 
10, LXX. érug@On, Aquila éderavOyn, Symmachus éuvarwln) 
against all the impressions of the word of God, he, on the 
other hand, has his delight in the law of God (XYyY with 
an accusative of the object, not of that which is delighted, 
xciv. 19, but of that which delights). How beneficial has the 
school of affliction through which he has attained to this, been 
tohim! The word proceeding from the mouth of God is now 
more precious to him than the greatest earthly riches. 

Vers. 73-80. The eightfold Jod. God humbles, but He 
also exalts again according to His word; for this the poet prays 
in order that he may be a consolatory example to the God- 
fearing, to the confusion of his enemies. It is impossible that 
God should forsake man, who is His creature, and deny to him 
that which makes him truly happy, viz. the understanding and 
knowledge of His word. For this spiritual gift the poet prays 
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in ver. 73 (cf. on 73a, Deut. xxxii. 6, Job x. 8, xxxi. 15); and 
he wishes in ver. 74 that all who fear God may see in him with 
joy an example of the way in which trust in the word of God 
is rewarded (cf. xxxiv. 3, xxxv. 27, lxix. 33, evil. 42, and other 
passages). He knows that God’s acts of judgment are pure 
righteousness, 2.¢. are regulated by God’s holiness, out of which 
they spring, and by the salvation of men, at which they aim; 
and he knows that God has humbled him 78 (accus. adverb. 
for 2282), being faithful in His intentions towards him; for 
it is just in the school of affliction that one first learns rightly 
to estimate the worth of His word, and comes to feel its power. 
But trouble, though sweetened by an insight into God’s salutary 
desion, is nevertheless always bitter; hence the well-justified 
prayer of ver. 76, that God’s mercy may notwithstanding be 
bestowed upon him for-his consolation, in accordance with the 
promise which is become his (> as in ver. 49a), His servant’s. 
nay, ver. 78, instead of being construed with the accusative of 
the right, or of the cause, that 1s perverted, is construed with 
the accusative of the person upon whom such perversion of 
right, such oppression by means of misrepresentation, is in- 
flicted, as in Job xix. 6, Lam. iii. 836. Chajug’ reads ‘74Y as 
in ver. 61. The wish expressed in ver. 79 1s to be understood 
according to Ixxili. 10, Jer. xv. 19, cf. Prov. ix. 4, 16. If 
instead of "YT (which is favoured by ver. 63), we read accord- 
ing to the Chethib 1°) (cf. ver. 125), then what is meant by 
DW is a turning towards him for the purpose of learning: 
may their knowledge be enriched from his experience. For 
himself, however, in ver. 80 he desires unreserved, faultless, 
unwavering adherence to God’s word, for only thus is he 
secure against being ignominiously undeceived. 

Vers. 81-88. The eightfold Kaph. This strengthening 
according to God’s promise is his earnest desire (722 ) now, 
when within a very little his enemies have compassed his 
ruin (753). His soul and eyes langnish (7d3 as in xix. 4, 
Ixxxiv. 3, cf. Job xix. 27) for God’s salvation, that it may be 
unto him according to God’s word or promise, that this word 
may be fulfilled. In ver. 83 ‘2 is hypothetical, as in xxi. 12 
and frequently ; here, as perhaps also in xxvii. 10, in the sense 
of “although” (Ew. § 362, 6). He does not suffer anything to 
drive God’s word out of his mind, although he is already become 
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like a leathern bottle blackened and shrivelled up in the smoke. 
The custom of the ancients of placing jars with wine over the 
smoke in order to make the wine prematurely old, ¢.e. to mellow 
it (vid. Rosenmiiller), does not yield anything towards the 
understanding of this passage: the skin-bottle that is not in- 
tended for present use is hung up on high; and the fact that it 
had to withstand the upward ascending smoke is intelligible, 
notwithstanding the absence of any mention of the chimney. 
The point of comparison, in which we agree for the most part 
with Hitzig, is the removal of him who in his dungeon ts con- 
tinually exposed to the drudgery of his persecutors. 33 in 
ver. 84 is equivalent to “how few.” Our life here below is 
short, so also is the period within which the divine righteous- 
ness can reveal itself. ninw (instead of which the LXX. 
erroneously reads nim), pits, is an old word, lvi. 7. The 
relative clause, ver. 85b, describes the “proud” as being a 
contradiction to the revealed law ; for there was no necessity for 
saying that to dig a pit for others is not in accordance with 
this Jaw. All God’s commandments are an emanation of His 
faithfulness, and therefore too demand faithfulness; but it is 
just this faithfulness that makes the poet an object of deadly 
hatred. They have already almost destroyed him “in the 
land.” It is generally rendered “on earth;” but “in heaven” 
at the beginning of the following octonary is too far removed 
to be an antithesis to it, nor does it sound like one (cf. on the 
other hand ey tots ovpavots, Matt. v.12). It is therefore: in 
the land (cf. Iviii. 3, Ixxiii. 9), where they think they are the 
only ones who have any right there, they have almost destroyed 
him, without shaking the constancy of his faith. But he stands 
in need of fresh grace in order that he may not, however, at 
last succumb. 

Vers. 89-96. The eightfold Zamed. Eternal and im- 
perishable in the constant verifying of itself is the vigorous 
and consolatory word of God, to which the poet will ever 
cling. It has heaven as its standing-place, and therefore it 
also has the qualities of heaven, and before all others, heaven- 
like stability. Ps. Ixxxix. (ver. 3) uses similar language in 
reference to God’s faithfulness, of which here ver. 90 says that 
it endureth into all generations. The earth hath He creatively 
set up, and it standeth, viz. as a practical proof and as a scene 
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of His infinite, unchangeable faithfulness. Heaven and earth 
are not the subjects of ver. 91 (Hupfeld), for only the earth is 
previously mentioned; the reference to the heavens in ver. 89 
is of a very different character. Hitzig and others see thie 


subject in THAIN? : with respect to Thy judgments, they stand 
fast unto this day; but the 7'73Y which follows requires another 
meaning to be assigned to M9Y: either of taking up one’s place 
ready for service, or, since Havind Iny is a current phrase in 
Num. xxxv. 12, Josh. xx. 6, Ezek. xliv. 24, of placing one’s self 
ready to obey (Béttcher). The subject of 11)Y, as the following 
2311 shows, is meant to be thought of in the most general sense (cf. 
Job xxxviil. 14): all beings are God’s servants (subjects), and 
have accordingly to be obedient and humble before His judicial 
decisions—ni*1, “even to this day,” the poet adds, for these judi- 
cial decisions are those which are formulated beforehand in the 
Téra. Joy in this ever sure, all-conditioning word has upheld 
the poet in his affliction, ver. 92. He who has been persecuted 
and cast down as it were to death, owes his reviving to it, ver. 
93. From Him whose possession or property he is in faith and 
love he also further looks for his salvation, ver. 94. Let evil- 
doers lie in wait for him (4? in a hostile sense, as in lvi. 7, 737, 


cf, 130, going back to MP, W543, with the broad primary signi- 


fication, to be tight, firm, strong) to destroy him, he meditates 
on God’s testimonies. He knows from experience that all 
(earthly) perfection (71227) has an end (inasmuch as, having 
reached its height, it changes into its opposite); God’s com- 
mandment (singular as in Deut. xi. 22), on the contrary, is 
exceeding broad (cf. Job xi. 9), unlimited in its duration and 
verification. 

Vers. 97-104. The eightfold Mem. The poet praises the 
practical wisdom which the word of God, on this very accouut 
so sweet to him, teaches. God’s precious law, with which he 
unceasingly occupies himself, makes him superior in wisdom 
(Deut. iv. 6), intelligence, and judgment to his enemies, his 
teachers, and the aged (Job xii. 20). There were therefore at 
that time teachers and elders (apea@urepor), who (like the 
Hellenizing Sadducees) were not far from apostasy in their 
laxness, and hostilely persecuted the young and strenuous zealot 
for God’s law. The construction of ver. 98a is like Joel 1. 20, 
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Isa. lix. 12, and frequently. &'0 refers to the commandments 
in their unity: he has taken possession of them for ever (cf. 
ver. lila). The Mishna (A doth iv. 1) erroneously interprets : 
from all my teachers do J acquire understanding. All three }9 
in vers. 98-100 signify pre (LXX. i7ép). In ‘NNDD, ver. 10 1a, 
from the mode of writing we see the verb Lamed Aleph passing 
over into the verb Lamed He. *207 is, as in Prov. iv. 11 (cf. 
Ex. iv. 15), a defective mode of writing for 3. 1710), ver. 
10a, is not equivalent to 187102, Job vi. 25 (vid. Job, 1. 118, 279), 
but signifies, in consequence of the dative of the object “DMP, 
that which easily enters, or that which tastes good (LXX. os 
yAuxéa); therefore surely from yo = p29, to be smooth: how 
smooth, entering easily (Prov. xxiii. 31), are Thy words (pro- 
mises) to my palate or taste! The collective singular 7N1D8 is 
construed with a plural of the predicate (cf. Ex.1.10). He 
has no taste for the God-estranged present, but all the stronger 
taste for God’s promised future. From God’s laws he acquires 
the capacity for proving the spirits, therefore he hates every 
path of falsehood (= ver. 1280), z.e. all the heterodox tendencies 
which agree with the spirit of the age. 

Vers. 105-112. The eightfold Nun. The word of God is 
his constant guide, to which he has entrusted himself for ever. 
The way here below is a way through darkness, and leads close 
past abysses: in this danger of falling and of going astray the 
word of God is a lamp to his feet, z.e. to his course, and a light 
to his path (Prov. vi. 23); his lamp or torch and his sun 
That which he has sworn, viz. to keep God’s righteous require- 
ments, he has also set up, te. bronght to fulfilment, but not 
without being bowed down under heavy afflictions in confessing 
God; wherefore he prays (as in ver. 25) that God would revive 
him in accordance with His word, which promises life to those 
who keep it. The confessions of prayer coming from the 
inmost impulse of his whole heart, in which he owns his in- 
debtedness and gives himself up entirely to God’s mercy, he 
calls the free-will offerings of his mouth in ver. 108 (cf. 1. 14, 
xix. 15). He bases the prayer for a gracious acceptance of 
these upon the fact of his being reduced to extremity. “To 
have one’s soul in one’s hand” is the same as to be in conscious 
peril of one’s life, just as “to take one’s soul into one’s hand” 
(Judg. xu. 3, 1 Sam. xix. 5, xxviii. 21, Job xiii. 14) is the 
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same as to he ready to give one’s life for it, to risk one’s life.* 
Although his life is threatened (ver. 87), yet he does not waver 
and depart from God’s word; he has taken and obtained pos- 
session of God’s testimonies for ever (cf. ver. 98); they are his 
“heritage,” for which he willingly gives up everything else, for 
they (750 inexactly for 327) it is which bless and entrance him 
in his inmost soul. In ver. 112 it is not to be interpreted after 
xix. 12: eternal is the reward (of the carrying out of Thy 
precepts), but in ver. 33 3P¥ is equivalent to 12, and ver. 44 
proves that ver. 112d need not be a thought that is complete in 
itself. 
Vers. 113-120. The eightfold Samech. His hope rests 
on God’s word, without allowing itself to be led astray by 
doubters and apostates. DB'SYD (the form of nouns which indi- 
cate defects or failings) are those inwardly divided, halting 
between two opinions (O°8¥D), 1 Kings xviii. 21, who do 
-homage partly to the worship of J ahve, partly to Hoathenieus 
and therefore are trying to combine faith and naturalism. In 
contrast to such, the poet’s love, faith, and hope are devoted 
entirely to the God of revelation; and to all those who are 
desirous of drawing him away he addresses in ver. 1109 (cf. vi. 
9) an indignant “ depart.’ He, however, stands in need of 
grace in order to persevere and to conquer. For this he prays 
in vers. 116,117. The j9 in 2%) is the same as in jd via, 
The ah of nye) is the intentional ah (Ew. § 228, c), as in Isa. 
xli, 23. The statement of the ground of the mop, vilipendis, 
does not mean: unsuccessful is their deceit (Hengstenberg, 
Olshausen), but falsehood without the consistency of truth is 
their self-deceptive and seductive endency. The LXX. and 
Syriac read On'y1n, “ their sentiment ;” bat this is an Aramaic 
word that is anintelligible | in Hebrew, which the old translators 
have conjured into the text ouly on account of an apparent 
tautology. The reading navn or nIwn (Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Jerome; LXX. édoyicdpny, therefore ‘navin) instead of 
navi} might more readily be justified in ver. 1194; bat the 
former gives too narrow a meaning, and the reading rests on a 
‘mistaking of the construction of n3wn with an accusative of 


* Cf. B. Taanith 8a: ‘The prayer of a man is not answered j3 ON soy 
DID Wwe. own, ze. if he is not ready to sacrifice his life.” 
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the object and of the effect: all the wicked, as many of them 


as are on the earth, dost Thou put away as dross (0.3D). Ac- 
cordingly puavin in ver. 120 are God’s punitive judgments, or 
rather (cf. ver. 91) God’s laws (judgments) according to which 
He judges. What is meant are sentences of punishment, as 
in Lev. ch. xxvi., Deut. ch. xxviii. Of these the poet is afraid, 
for omnipotence can change words into deeds forthwith. In 
fear of the God who has attested Himself in Ex. xxxiv. 7 and 
elsewhere, his skin shudders and his hair stands on end. 

Vers. 121-128. The eightfold Ajin. In the present time 
of apostasy and persecution he keeps all the more strictly to 
the direction of the divine word, and commends himself to the 
protection and teaching of God. In the consciousness of his 
godly behaviour (elsewhere always BvD PT¥, here in one 
instance P13) DD) the poet hopes that God will surely not 
(52) leave him to the arbitrary disposal of his oppressors. This 
hope does not, however, raise him above the necessity and duty 
of constant prayer that Jahve would place Himself between 
him and his enemies. 7Y seg. ace. signifies to stand in any 
one’s place as furnishing a guarantee, and in general as a 
mediator, Job xvii. 3, Isa. xxxviii. 14; 210? similar to nin», 
Ixxxvi. 17, Neh. v. 19: in my behalf, for my real advan- 
tage. ‘The expression of longing after redemption in ver. 123 
sounds like vers. 81sq. ‘“ The word of Thy righteousness” is 
the promise which proceeds from God’s “ righteousness,” and 
as surely as He is “ mghteous” cannot remain unfulfilled. 
The one chief petition of the poet, however, to which he comes 
back in vers. 124 sq., has reference to the ever deeper know- 
ledge of the word of God; for this knowledge is in itself at 
once life and blessedness, and the present calls most urgently 
for it. For the great multitude (which is the subject to 151) 
practically and fundamentally break God’s law ; it is therefore 
time to act for Jahve (? n’y as in Gen. xxx. 30, Isa. lxiv. 3 
[4], Ezek. xxix. 20), and just in order to this there is need of 
well-grounded, reliable knowledge. Therefore the poet attaches 
himself with all his love to God’s commandments; to him they 
are above gold and fine gold (xix. 11), which he might perhaps 
gain by a disavowal of them. Therefore he is as strict as he 
possibly can be with God’s word, inasmuch as he acknowledges 
and observes all precepts of all things (> “PPBOD), ie. all 
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divine precepts, let them have reference to whatsoever they 
will, as OV, right (8, to declare both in avowal and deed to 
be right) ; and every false (lying) tendency, all pseudo-Judaism, 
he hates. It is true ver. 126a may be also explained: it is 
time that Jahve should act, i.e. interpose judicially; but this 
thought is foreign to the context, and affords no equally close 
union for j>-5y; moreover it ought then to have been accented 
mn? my? ny. On 2 “PED, all commands of every pur- 
port,” cf. Isa. xxix. 11, and more as to form, Num. viii. 16, 
Ezek. xliv. 30. The expression is purposely thus heightened ; 
and the correction 7"npa-b> (Ewald, Olshausen, and Hupfeld) 
is also superfluous, because the reference of what is said to the 
God of revelation is self-evident in this connection. 

Vers. 129-136. The eightfold Phe. The deeper his de- 
pression of spirit concerning those who despise the word of 
God, the more ardently does he yearn after the light and food 
of that word. The testimonies of God are ninds, wonderful 
and strange (paradoxical) things, exalted above every-day life 
and the common understanding. In this connection of the 
thoughts ON9¥2 is not intended of careful observance, but of 
attentive contemplation that is prolonged until a clear pene- 
trating understanding of the matter is attained. The opening, 
disclosure (NB, apertio, with Tsere in distinction from Mh, 
porta) of God’s word giveth light, inasmuch as it makes the 
simple (O°N® as in Prov. xxii. 3) wise or sagacious; in con- 
nection with which it is assumed that it is God Himself who 
unfolds the mysteries of His word to those wlio are anxious to 
learn. Such an one, anxious to learn, is the poet: he pants 
with open mouth, viz. for the heavenly fare of such disclosures 
(UB like 7B ys in Job xxix. 23, cf. Ps. Ixxxi. 11). AN? is a 
hapaxlegomenon, just as 28F is also exclusively peculiar to the 
Psalm before us ; both are secondary forms of 728. Love to 
God cannot indeed remain unresponded to. The experience 
of helping grace is a right belonging to those who love the God 
of revelation ; love in return for love, salvation in return for 
the longing for salvation, is their prerogative. On the ground 
of this reciprocal relation the petitions in vens. 133-135 are then 
put up, coming back at last to the one chief prayer “teach 
me.” i798, ver. 133, is not merely a “ promise” in this instance, 
but the declared will of God in general. N22 refers pre- 
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eminently to all sin of disavowal (denying God), into which 
he might fall under ontward and inward pressure (PYy). For 
he has round about him those who do not keep God’s law. On 
account of these apostates (s? oy as in Isa. lili. 9, equivalent 
to xd avix-by) his eyes run down rivers of water (7Y) as in Lam. 
iii. 48, with an accusative of the object). His mood is not that 
of unfeeling self-glorying, but of sorrow like that of Jeremiah, 
because of the contempt of Jahve, and the self-destruction of 
those who contemn Him. 

Vers. 187-144. The eightfold Tsade. God rules right- 
eously and faithfully according to His word, for which the 
poet is accordingly zealous, although young and despised. The 
predicate 1Y* in ver. 13875 precedes its subject TAL (God's 
decisions in word and in deed) in the primary form (after the 
model of the verbal clause cxxiv. 5), just as in German [and 
English] the predicative adjective remains undeclined. The 
accusatives PI¥ and 72308 im ver. 138 are not predicative 
(Hitzig), to which the former (“ as righteousness”)—not the 
latter however—is not suited, but adverbial accusatives (in 
righteousness, in faithfulness), and IN2 according to its posi- 
tion is subordinate to 72\ON) as a virtual adjective (cf. Isa. xlvu. 
9): the requirements of the revealed law proceed from a dis- 
position towards and mode of dealing with men which is strictly 
determined by His holiness (py), and beyond measure faith- 
fully and honestly designs the well-being of men (4 71D). 
To see this good law of God despised by his persecutors stirs 
the poet up with a zeal, which brings him, from their side, to 
the brink of extreme destruction (Ixix. 10, cf. nM¥, Ixxxviii. 17). 
God’s own utterance is indeed without spot, and therefore not 
to be carped at; it is pure, fire-proved, noblest metal (xviii. 31, 
xii. 7), therefore he loves it, and does not, though young 
(LXX. vewtepos, Vulgate adolescentulus) and hightly esteemed, 
care for the remonstrances of his proud opponents who are old 
and more learned than himself (the organization of ver. 141 is 


law remains eternal truth (NON). nmpty is here the name of the 
attribute and of the action that is conditioned in accordance 
with it; pis the name of the state that thoronghly accords 


with the idea of that which is right. So too in ver. 144: pus 
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are Jahve’s testimonies for ever, so that all creatures must give 
glory to their harmony with that which is absolutely right. 
To look ever deeper and deeper into this their perfection is the 
growing life of the spirit. The poet prays for this vivifying 
insight. 

Vers. 145-152. The eightfold Koph. Fidelity to God's 
word, and deliverance according to His promise, is the purport of 
his unceasing prayer. ven in the morning twilight (AY2) he 
was awake praying. It is not }¥20, I anticipated the twilight; 
nor is ‘H1P, according to Ixxxiv. 14, equivalent to pynmp, but 
WN). -- MIP is the resolution of the otherwise customary 
construction yw ‘nos3P, Jonah iv. 2, inasmuch as DIP may 
signify “to go before” (Ixvill. 26), and also “to make haste 
(with anything):” even early before the morning’s dawn J 
cried. Instead of qatd the Keri (Targum, Syriac, Jerome) 
more appropriately reads TI? after vers. 74, 81,114. But 
his eyes also anticipated the night-watches, inasmuch as they 
did not allow themselves to be caught not sleeping by any of 
them at their beginning (cf. DIN, Lam. 1.19). 08 is here, 
as in vers. 140, 158, and frequently, the whole word of God, 
whether in its requirements or its promises. Jn ver. 149 IOawWOD 
is a defective plural as in ver. 43 (vid. on ver. 37), according to 
ver. 156, although according to ver. 132 the singular (LXX., 
Targum, Jerome) would also be admissible: what is meant is 
God’s order of salvation, or His appointments that relate thereto. 
The correlative relation of vers. 150 and 151 is rendered natural 
by the position of the words. With 325? (cf. 33?) is associated 
the idea of rushing upon him with hostile purpose, and with 
ap, as in lxix. 19, Isa. lviii. 2, of hastening to his succour. 
mat is infamy that is branded by the law: they go forth purpos- 
ing this, but. God’s law is altogether self-verifying truth. And 
the poet has long gained the knowledge from it that it does not 
aim at merely temporary recompense. The sophisms of the 
apostates cannot therefore lead him astray. OAD’ for jN1D', 
like 787 in ver. 111. 

Vers. 153-160. The, eightfold Resh. Because God can- 
not suffer those who are faithful to His word to succumb, he 
supplicates His help against his persecutors. 13" is Milra 
before the initial (half-guttural) Resh, as in xlii. 1, Ixxiv. 22. 
The Lamed of INTO is the Lamed of reference (with respect 
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to Thine utterance), whether the reference be normative 
(= mwa, ver. 58), as in Isa, xi. 3, or causal, xxv. 2, Isa. lv. 5, 
Job xlii. 5. The predicate Pima, like 1¢* in ver. 137, stands 
first in the primary, as yet indefinite form. Concerning ver. 
1560 vid. on ver. 149. At the sight of the faithless he felt a 
profound disgust; MYvIPNs, pausal aorist, supply 093, exxxix. 
21. Itis all the same in the end whether we render WN guippe 
gui or siguidem. w*> in ver. 160 signifies the head-number or 
sum. If he reckons up the word of God in its separate parts 
and as a whole, truth is the denominator of the whole, truth is 
the sum-total. This supplicatory ‘27 is repeated three times 
in this group. The nearer it draws towards its end the more 
importunate does the Psalm become. 

Vers. 161-168. The eightfold w (both Shin and Sin*). 
In the midst of persecution God’s word was still his fear, his 
joy, and his love, the object of his thanksgiving, and the ground 
of his hope. Princes persecute him without adequate canse, 
but his heart does not fear before them, but before God’s words 
(the Keré likes the singular, as in ver. 147), to deny which wonld 
be to him the greatest possible evil. It is, however, a fear that 
is associated with heartfelt joy (ver. 111). It is the joy of a 
conflict that is rewarded by rich spoil (Judg. v. 30, Isa. ix. 2 
[3]). Not merely morning and evening, not merely three times 
a day (lv. 18), but seven times (Y2Y as in Lev. xxvi. 18, Prov. 
xxiv. 16), 2.e. ever again and again, availing himself of every 
prayerful impulse, he gives thanks to God for His word, which 
so righteously decides and so correctly guides, is a source of 
transcendent peace to all who love it, and beside which one is 
not exposed to any danger of stumbling (divinn, LXX. oxav- 
Sadop, cf. 1 John ii. 10) withont some effectual counter-working. 
In ver. 166a he speaks like Jacob in Gen. xlix. 18, and can 
speak thus, imasmuch as he has followed earnestly and untir- 
ingly after sanctification. He endeavours to keep God’s law 
most conscientiously, in proof of which he is able to appeal to 
God, the Omniscient One. iW is here the 3d pret., where- 


r 


* Whilst even in the oldest alphabetical Pijutim the Sin perhaps repre- 
sents the Samech as well, but never the Shin, it is the reverse in the Biblical 
alphabetical pieces. Here Sin and Shin coincide, and Samech is specially 
represented. 
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as in Ixxxvi. 2 it is imperat. The future of 2328 is both 29% 
and 238, just as of 108% both M8 and tANn, 

Vers. 169-176. The eightfold Taw. May God answer 
this his supplication as He has heard his praise, and interest 
Himself on behalf of His servant, the sheep that is exposed to 
great danger. The petitions “give me understanding” and 
“ deliver me” go hand-in-hand, because the poet is one who is 
persecuted for the sake of his faith, and is just as much in need 
of the fortifying of his faith as of deliverance from the outward 
restraint that is put upon him. 39 is a shrill audible prayer; 
nan, a fervent and urgent prayer. 32, prop. to answer, signi- 
fies in ver. 172 to begin, strike up, attune (as does dzroxpiveoGat 
also sometimes). According to the rule in 1. 23 the poet bases 
his petition for help upon the purpose of thankful praise of God 
and of His word. Knowing how to value rightly what he 
possesses, he is warranted in further supplicating and hoping for 
the good that he does not as yet possess. The “salvation” for 
which he longs (ANM as in vers. 40, 20) is redemption from the 
evil world, in which the life of his own soul is imperilled. May 
then God's judgments (defective plural, as in vers. 43, 149, 
which the Syriac only takes as singular) succour him (*27}3", 
not 1"). God’s hand, ver. 173, and God’s word afford him 
succour; the two are involved in one another, the word is the 
medium of His hand. After this relationship of the poet to 
God’s word, which is attested a hundredfold in the Psalm, it 
may seem trance that he can say of himself 728 nY3 ‘NYN; and 
perhaps the accentuation is correct when it does not allow itself 
to be determined by Isa. liii. 6, but interprets: If I have gone 
astray—seek Thou like a lost sheep Thy servant. ‘a8 TY is a 
sheep that is lost (cf. ny38 as an appellation of the dispersion, 
Isa. xxvii. 13) and in imminent danger of total destruction (cf. 
xxxi. 13 with Lev. xxvi. 38). In connection with that inter- 
pretation which is followed by the interpunction, ver. 1760 is 
also more easily connected with what precedes: his going astray 
is no apostasy ; his home, to which he longs to return when he 
has been betrayed into by-ways, is beside the Lord. 
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THE FIFTEEN SONGS OF DEGREES, 
OR GRADUAL PSALMS. 


Ps. CXX.-CXXXIV. 


These songs are all inscribed nivpynn WW. The LXX.., ac- 
cording to the most natural signification of the word, renders: 
od) Tov avaBabudv ; the Italic and Vulgate, canticum graduum 
(whence the liturgical term “ gradual Psalms”), The meaning 
at the same time remains obscure. When, however, Theodotion 
renders dopa tov avaBdacewv, Aquila and Symmachus #67) eds 
Tas avaBacets (as though it were absolutely nioyins, as in cxxi. 1), 
it looks even like an explanation. The fathers, more particu- 
larly Theodoret, and in general the Syrian church, associate 
with it the idea of 7 amo BaBvA@vos éravodos. Ewald has 
long advocated this view. In his Introduction to Die poetischen 
DBiicher des Alten Bundes (1839), and elsewhere, he translated 
it “Songs of the Pilgrim caravans” or “of the homeward 
marches,” and explained these fifteen Psalms as old and new 
travelling songs of those returning from the Exile. The verb 
ney certainly is the usual word for journeying to Palestine out 
of the Babylonian low country, as out of the country of the 
Egyptian Nile Valley. And the fact that the Return from 
the Exile is called 2230 moyen in Ezra vi. 9 is enticing. Some 
of these Psalms, as cxxl., cxxili—cxxv., CxxIx., cxxx., cxxxili., 
cxxxill., are also suited to this situation, or can at least be 
adapted to it. But Ps. cxx., if it is to be referred to the Exile, 
is a song that comes out of the midst of it; Ps. cxxvi. might, 
so far as its first half is concerned, be a travelling song of those 
returning, but according to its second half it is a prayer of 
those who have returned for the restoration of the whole of 
Israel, based upon thanksgiving; and Ps. cxxii. assumes the 
existence and frequenting of the Temple and of the holy city, 
and Ps. cxxxiv. the full exercise of the Temple-service. It is 
also inconvenient that neyn, which in itself only expresses a 
journey up, not a journey homewards, is without any closer 
definition ; and more particularly since, in connection with this 
form of the word, the signification of a something (a step, a 
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sun-dial, rising thoughts, Ezek. xi. 5) is at least just as natural 
as that of an action. dyn 1’ would have been at once palp- 
able. And what is meant by the plural? The interpretation 
of the plural of the different caravans or companies in which 
the exiles returned, assumes a usus loguendt with which we ave 
altogether unacquainted. bo 

Relatively more probable is the reference to the pilgrimage- 
journeyings at the three great feasts,—according to a later 
Hebrew expression, the oon wow), This going up to Jerusalem 
required by the Law is also usually called nby. So Agellius 
(1606), Herder, Eichhorn, Maurer, Hengstenberg, Keil, and 
others, and so now even Ewald im the second edition (1866) of 
the Introduction to Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, so Kamp- 
hausen, and Reuss in his treatise Chants de Pelerinage ou petit 
Psautier des Pélerins du second temple (in the Nouvelle Revue 
de Théologie, i. 273-311), and Liebusch in the Quedlinburg 
Kaster Programm, 1866: “ The pilgrim songs in the Fifth Book 
of the Psalter.” But ney in this signification is without pre- 
cedent; and when Hupfeld says in opposition to this, “the fact 
that a noun accidentally does not occur in the Old Testament 
does not matter, since here at any rate it is a question of the 
interpretation of a later usage of the language,” we may reply 
that neither does the whole range of the post-biblical Hebrew 
exhibit any trace of this usage. Thenius accordingly tries 
another way of doing justice to the word. He understands 
myo of the different stations, i.e. stages of the journey up, 
that are to be found in connection with the festive journeys to 
high-lying Jerusalem. But the right name for “stations” 
would be MiyDd or nitoyo; and besides, the notion borrowed 
from the processions to Mount Calvary is without historical 
support in the religious observances of Israel. Thus, then, the 
needful ground in language and custom for referring this title 
of the Psalms to the journeyings up to the feasts is taken from 
under us; and the consideration that the first three and the 
last three songs are suited to the hymn-book of a festal pil- 
grimage, and that they all bear in them, as Liebusch has de- 
monstrated, the characteristic features of the spiritual national 
song, is not able to decide the doubtful meaning of myn. 

We will now put the later Jewish interpretation to the 
proof. According to Middoth ii. 5, Succa 156, a semi-circular 
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staircase with fifteen steps led out of the court of tle Israelitish 
men (5x¥" nity) down into the court of the women (n'w3 ny), 
and upon these fifteen steps, which correspond to the fifteen 
gradual Psalms, the Levites played musical instruments on the 
evening of the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles in connec- 
tion with the joyful celebration of the water-drawing,* and 
above them in the portal (upon the threshold of the Nicanor- 
gate or Agrippa-gate+) stood two priests with trumpets. It 
has been said’ that this is a Talmudic fable invented on behalf 
of the inscription mbynn we, and that the fifteen steps are got 
out of Ezek. xl. 26, 31 by reading the two verses together. 
This aspersion is founded on ignorance. For the Talmud does 
not say in that passage that the fifteen Psalms have taken their 
name from the fifteen steps; it does not once say that these 
Psalms in particular were read aloud upon the fifteen steps, but 
it only places the fifteen steps on a parallel with the fifteen 
Psalms; and, moreover, interprets the name mbynn ww quite 
differently, viz. from a legend concerning David and Ahitho- 
phel, Succa 53a, Maccoth 11a (differently rendered in the sec- 
tion Chelek of the tractate Sanhedrin in the Jerusalem Talmud). 
This legend to which the Targum inscription relates (vid. Bux- 
torf, Lex. Talmud. s.v. 85p) is absurd enough, but it has nothing 
to do with the fifteen steps. It is not until a later period that 
Jewish expositors say that the fifteen Psalms had their name 
from the fifteen steps.t Even Hippolytus must have heard 
something similar when he says (p. 190, ed. Lagarde): waduw 
TE aUTOU cic TWES TOY avaBaOpaV wdai, TOY apLO pov TeVTEKAl- 
dexa, boot Kal of dvaBabuol Tod vaod, Taya SedXodoat Tas ava- 
Bdacews mepiéxec Oar év Td EBSOpnw Kal dySdw aptO~a, upon which 
Hilary relies: esse autem in templo gradus quindecim historia 


* Vid. my Geschichte der jiidischen Poesie, 8. 198 f. 

t It was called the Nicanor-gate in the Temple of Zerubbabel, and the 
Agrippa-gate in the Temple of Herod: in both of them they ascended to 
its threshold by fifteen steps; vid. Unruh, Das alte Jerusalem und seine 
Bauwerke (1861), 8. 137, cf. 194. 

{ Lyra in his Postillz, and Jacob Leonitius in his Hebrew Libellus 
effigier templi Salomonis (Amsterdam 1650, 4to), even say that the Levites 
sang one of the fifteen songs of degrees on each step. Luther has again 
generalized this view; for his rendering ‘‘a song in the higher choir” is 
intended to say, cantores harum odarum stetisse in loco eminentiori (Bakius). 
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nobis locuta est; viz. 15 (7 + 8) steps leading out of the court 
of the priests into the Holy of holies. In this, then, the allegory 
in which the interpretation of the church delighted for a long 
time seemed naturally at hand, viz., as Otmar Nachtgal explains, 
‘“‘ Song of the steps or ascents, which indicate the spirit of those 
who ascend from earthly things to God.” The Furtmaier 
Codex in Maihingen accordingly inscribes them “ Psalm of. 
the first step” (Psalm der ersten staffeln), and soon. If we 
leave this sensus anagogicus to itself, then the title, referred to 
the fifteen steps, would indeed not be inappropriate in itself 
(cf. Graduale or Gradale in the service of the Romish Church), 
but is of an external character such as we find nowhere else.* 
Gesenius has the merit of having first discerned the true 
meaning of the questioned inscription, inasmuch as first in 1812 
(Hallische Lit. Zeitschrift, 1812, Nr. 205), and frequently since 
that time, he has taught that the fifteen songs have their name 
from their step-like progressive rhythm of the thoughts, and 
that consequently the name, like the triolet (roundelay) in 
Western poetry, does not refer to the liturgical usage, but to 
the technical structure. The correctness of this view has been 
duly appraised more particularly by De Wette, who adduces 
this rhythm of steps or degrees, too, among the more artificial 
rhythms. The songs are called Songs of degrees or Gradual 
Psalms as being songs that move onward towards a climax, and 
that by means of wAox7 (émemdoxy), te. a taking up again of 
the immediately preceding word by way of giving intensity to 
the expression; and they are placed together on account of this 
common characteristic, just like the Michtammim, which bear 
that name from a similar characteristic. The fact, as Liebusch 
objects, that there is no trace of nibyn in this figurative signifi- 
cation elsewhere, is of no consequence, since in the inscriptions 
of the Psalms in general we become acquainted with a technical 
language which (apart from a few echoes in the Chronicles) is 
without example elsewhere, in relation to poetical and musical 
technology. Neither are we refuted by the fact that this as it 
were climbing movement of the thoughts which plants upon a 


* Hitzig, in his Commentary (1865), has attempted a new combina- 
tion of these Psalms, in regard to the number of verses of cxx. and cxxi. 
(7 + 8) and their total number, with the steps of the Temple. 
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preceding word, and thus carries itself forward, is not without 
example even outside the range of these fifteen songs in the 
Psalter itself (e.g. xciii., xevi.), as also elsewhere (Isa. xvu. 12 
sq., xxvi. 5 sq., and more particularly in the song of Deborah, 
Judg. v. 3, 5, 6, etc.), and that it is not always carried out 
in the same manner in the fifteen Psalms. It is quite sufficient 
that the parallelism retires into the background here as nowhere 
else in fifteen songs that are linked together (even iu cxxv., 
CXXVli., CXXVill., CXxxil.); and the onward course is represented 
with decided preference as a gradation or advance step by step, 
that which follows bemg based upon what goes before, and 
from that point advancing and ascending still higher. 


PSA DAM CO 2X: 


CRY OF DISTRESS WHEN SURROUNDED BY 
CONTENTIOUS MEN. 


1 TO Jahve in my distress 
Do I cry, and He answereth me. 

2 O Jahve, deliver my soul from a lying hip, 
From a crafty tongue ! 


Ys 


What shall He give to thee, and what shall He further give 
Thou crafty tongue ? [to thee, 
4 Arrows of a mighty one, sharpened, 

Together with coals of broom. 


an 


Woe is me that I sojourn in Meshech, 
That I dwell beside the tents of Kedar! 
Long enough hath my soul dwelé 

With those who hate peace. 

I am peace; yet when I speak, 

They are for war. 


Ss 


~) 


This first song of degrees attaches itself to Ps. exix. 176. 
The writer of Ps. cxix., surrounded on all sides by apostasy and 
persecution, compares himself to a sheep that is easily lost, 
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which the shepherd has to seek and bring home if it is not to 
perish; and the writer of Ps. cxx. is also “as a sheep in the 
midst of wolves.” The period at which he lived is uncertain, 
and it is consequently also uncertain whether he had to endure 
such endless malignant attacks from foreign barbarians or from 
his own worldly-minded fellow-countrymen. E. Tilling has 
sought to establish a third possible occasion in his Disquisitio 
de ratione inscript. XV Pss. grad. (1765). He derives this 
and the following songs of degrees from the time immediately 
succeeding the Return from the Exile, when the secret and 
open hostility of the Samaritans and other neighbouring peoples 
(Neh. 11.10, 19, iv. 1 [7], vi. 1) sought to keep down the rise of 
the young colony. 


Vers. 1-4. According to the pointing ‘2%, the poet appears 
to base his present petition, which from ver. 2 onwards is the 
substance of the whole Psalm, upon the fact of a previous 
answering of his prayers. For the petition in ver. 2 manifestly 
arises out of his deplorable situation, which is described in vers. 
5 sqq. Nevertheless there are also other instances in which 
"29" might have been expected, where the pointing is ‘22Y" (iii. 
5, Jonah ii. 3), so that consequently ‘222% may, without any 
prejudice to the pointing, be taken as a believing expression of 
the result (cf. the future of the consequence in Job ix. 16) of 
the present cry for help. 7%, according to the original signi- 
fication, is a form of the definition of a state or condition, as 
in iii. 3, xliv. 27, Ixiii. 8, Jonah ii. 10, Hos. viii. 7, and °? "Nws 
= ‘7D, xviii. 7, is based upon the cnstomary expression 
‘2 1¥. In ver. 2 follows the petition which the poet sends up 
to Jahve in the certainty of being answered. 1% beside 
rive, although there is no masce. ‘27 (cf. however the Aramaic 
51, °ND1), is taken as an adjective after the form AMb, Tuy, 
which it is also perhaps in Mic. vi. 12. The parallelism wonld 
make jw natural, like M9715 tiv in lii. 6; the pointing, which 
nevertheless disregarded this, will therefore rest upon tradition. 
The apostrophe in ver. 3 is addressed to the crafty tongue. 
iw? is certainly feminine as a rule; but whilst the tongue as 
such is feminine, the m9 }\w5 of the address, as in lii. 6, refers 
to him who has snch a kind of tongue (cf. Hitzig on Prov. xii. 
27), and thereby the I is justified; whereas the rendering, 
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“what does it bring to thee, and what does it profit thee?” or, 
‘“‘of what use to thee and what advancement to thee is the 
crafty tongue?” is indeed possible so far as concerns the 
syntax (Ges. § 147, e), but is unlikely as being ambiguous and 
confusing in expression. It is also to be inferred from the 
correspondence between 7? PDIAbS 1 mn) and the formula 
of an oath Aoi 12) OON yerMvys Ad, 1 Sam. iii. 17, xx. 13, 
xxv. 22, 2 Sam. iii. 35, Ruth i. 17, that God is to be thought 
of as the subject of jm’ and so: “what will,” or rather, in 
accordance with the otherwise precative use of the formula and 
with the petition that here precedes: “what shall He (is He 
to) give to thee (102 as in Hos. 1x. 14), and what shall He add 
to thee, thou crafty tongue?” The reciprocal relation of ver. 
4a to jn“, and of ver. 4b with the superadding OY to »'pY-np, 
shows that ver. 4 is not now a characterizing of the tongue that 
continues the apostrophe to it, as Ewald supposes. Conse- 
quently ver. 4 gives the answer to ver. 3 with the twofold 
punishment which Jahve will cause the false tongue to feel. 
The question which the poet, sure of the answering of his cry 
for help, puts to the false tongue is designed to let the person 
addressed hear by a flight of sarcasm what he has to expect. 
The evil tongue is a sharp sword (Ivii. 5), a pointed arrow (Jer. 
ix. 7[8]), and it is like a fire kindled of hell (Jas. ni. 6). The 
punishment, too, corresponds to this its nature and conduct 
(Ixiv. 4). The “mighty one” (LXX. duvarés) is God Him- 
self, as it is observed in B. Erachin 155 with a reference to 
Isa. xlii. 13: “There is none mighty but the Holy One, blessed 
is He.” He requites the evil tongue like with like. Arrows 
and coals (cxl. 11) appear also in other instances among His 
means of punishment. It, which shot piercing arrows, is 
pierced by the sharpened arrows of an irresistibly mighty One; 
it, which set its neighbour in a fever of anguish, must endure 
the lasting, sure, and torturingly consuming heat of broom- 
coals. The LXX. renders it in a general sense, civ toils 
avOpaks tots épnusxots; Aquila, following Jewish tradition, 


apkevGivais; but OD, Arabic ely ratem, is the broom-shrub 


(e.g. uncommonly frequent in the Belkd). 
Vers. 5-7. Since arrows and broom-fire, with which the 
evil tongue is requited, even now proceed from the tongue 
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itself, the poet goes on with the deep heaving 78 (only found 
here). Wa with the accusative of that beside which one so- 
journs, as in v. 5, Isa. xxxui. 14, Judg. v.17. The Moschi 
(WW, the name of which the LXX. takes as an appellative in 
the signification of long continuance; cf. the reverse instance 
in Isa. Ixvi. 19 LXX.) dwelt between the Black and the 
Caspian Seas, and it is impossible to dwell among them and the 
inhabitants of Kedar (vid. lxxxiii. 7) at one and the same time. 
Accordingly both these names of peoples are to be understood 
emblematically, with Saadia, Calvin, Amyraldus, and others, 
of homines similes ejusmodi barbaris et truculentis nationibus.* 
Meshech is reckoned to Magog in Ezek. xxxvin. 2, and the 
Kedarites are possessed by the lust of possession (Gen. xvi. 12) 
of the bellum omnium contra omnes. These rough and quarrel- 
some characters have surrounded the poet (and his fellow- 
countrymen, with wliom he perhaps comprehends himself) too 
long already. M3, abundantly (vid. Ixv. 10), appears, more 
particularly in 2 Chron. xxx. 17 sq., as a later prose word. 
The #2, which throws the action back upon the subject, gives a 
pleasant, lively colouring to the declaration, as in cxxu. 3, Cxxill. 
4. He on his part 3s peace (cf. Mic. v. 4 [5], Ps. cix. 4, cx. 3), 
inasmuch as the love of peace, willingness to be at peace, and 
a desire for peace fill his soul; but if he only opens his mouth, 
they are for war, they are abroad intent on war, their mood 
and their behaviour become forthwith hostile. Ewald (§ 362, 5) 
construes it (following Saadia): and I—although I speak peace; 
but if *D (like TY, exli. 10) might even have this position in the 
clause, yet "21 cannot. DIY is not on any acconnt to be sup- 
plied in thought to 7298, as Hitzig suggests (after cxxii. 8, 
Xxviil. 8, xxxv. 20). With the shrill dissonance of o>’ and 
mond the Psalm closes; and the cry for help. with which it 
opens hovers over it, earnestly desiring its removal. 


* Tf the Psalm were a Maccabean Psalm, one might think TWD, from 
20, cvpey, alluded to the Syrians or even to the Jewish apostates with 
reference to ny Ww, imismcobes thy céxpoBvoriayv (1 Cor. vii. 18). 
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PSALM CXXL. 
THE CONSOLATION OF DIVINE PROTECTION, 


1 I LIFT up mine eyes unto the mountains : 
Whence shall come my help? 

2 My help cometh from Jahve, 
The Creator of heaven and earth. 


3 He will not indeed suffer thy foot to totter, 
Thy Keeper will not slumber. 

4 Behold slumbereth not and sleepeth not 
The Keeper of Israel. 


5 Jahve is thy Keeper, 
Jahve is thy shade upon thy right hand: 
6 By day the sun shall not smite thee, 
And the moon in the night. 


7 Jahve shall keep thee from all evil, 
He shall keep thy soul. 

8 Jahve shall keep thy going out and thy coming in 
From this time forth and for evermore. 


This song of degrees is the only one that is inscribed ww 
mbynd and not meyon ww, The LXX., Targum, and Jerome 
render it as in the other instances; Aquila and Symmachus, on 
the contrary, @57 (dopa) ets Tas avaBdoets, as the Midrash Sifré 
also mystically interprets it: Song upon the steps, upon which 
God leads the righteous up into the other world. Those who 
explain mioyon of the homeward caravans or of the pilgrimages 
rightly regard this myn, occurring only once, as favonrin g¢ their 
explanation. But the Lamed is that of the rule or standard. 
The most prominent distinguishing mark of Ps. exxi. is the 
step-like movement of the thoughts: it is formed mioyiae, after 
the manner of steps. The view that we have a pilgrim song 
before us is opposed by the beginning, which leads one to infer 
a firmly limited range of vision, and therefore a fixed place 
of abode and far removed from his native mountains. The 
tetrastichic arrangement of the Psalm is unmistakeable. 
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Vers. 1-4. Apollinaris renders as meaninglessly as possible: 
dupata Sevdpoxdpav dpéwv wrepeEerdvvcca—with a reproduc- 
tion of the misapprehended 7jpa of the LX X. The expression 
in fact is RYN, and not ‘NN¥2. And the mountains towards 
which the psalmist raises his eyes are not any mountains what- 
soever. In Ezekiel the designation of his native land from the 
standpoint of the Mesopotamian plain is “the mountains of 
Israel.” His longing gaze is directed towards the district of 
these mountains, they are his Aibla, i.e. the sight-point of his 
prayer, as of Daniel’s, ch. vi. 11 [10]. To render “ from which 
my help cometh” (Luther) is inadmissible. {*89 is an inter- 
rogative even in Josh. ul. 4, where the question is an indirect 
one. The poet looks up to the mountains, the mountains of 
his native land, the holy mountains (cxxxill. 3, Ixxxvil. 1, exxv. 
2), when he longingly asks: whence will my help come? and 
to this question his longing desire itself returns the answer, that 
his help comes from no other quarter than from Jahve, the 
Maker of heaven and earth, from Him who sits enthroned 
behind and upon these mountains, whose helpful power reaches 
to the remotest ends and corners of His creation, and with 
(0%) whom is help, i.e. both the willingness and the power to 
help, so that therefore help comes from nowhere but from (}2) 
Him alone. In ver. 16 the poet has propounded a question, 
and in ver. 2 replies to this question himself. In ver. 3 and 
further the answering one goes on speaking to the questioner. 
The poet is himself become objective, and his Ego, calm in 
God, promises him comfort, by unfolding to him the joyful 
prospects contained in that hope in Jahve. The subjective Os 
expresses a negative in both cases with an emotional rejection 
of that which is absolutely impossible. The poet says to him- 
self: He will, indeed, surely not abandon thy foot to the totter- 
ing (Dind2, as in Ixvi. 9, ef. lv. 23), thy Keeper will surely not 
slumber; and then confirms the assertion that this shall not 
come to pass by heightening the expression in accordance with 
the step-like character of the Psalm: Behold the Keeper of 
Israel slumbereth not and sleepeth not, ¢.e. He does not fall into 
slumber from weariness, and His life is not an alternate waking 
and sleeping. The eyes of His providence are ever open over 
Israel. 

Vers. 5-8. That which holds good of “ the Keeper of 
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Israel” the poet applies believinely to himself, the individual 
among God’s people, in ver. 5 after Gen. xxviii. 15. Jahve 1s 
his Keeper, He is his shade upon his right hand (?233 as in 
Judg. xx. 16, 2 Sam. xx. 9, and frequently; the construct 


state instead of an apposition, cf. e.g. D r) woot, the side 


of the western = the western side), which protecting him and 
keeping him fresh and cool, covers him from the sun’s burning 
heat. Y, asin cix. 6, cx. 5, with the idea of an overshadowing 
that screens and spreads itself out over anything (cf. Num. xiv. 
9). To the figure of the shadow is appended the consolation 
in ver. 6. ‘2 of the sun signifies to smite injuriously (Isa. 
xlix. 10), plants, so that they wither (cii. 5), and the head 
(Jonah iv. 8), so that symptoms of sun-stroke (2 Kings iv. 19, 
Judith viii. 2 sq.) appear. The transferring of the word to the 
moon is not zeugmatic. Even the moon’s rays may become 
insupportable, may affect the eyes injuriously, and (more par- 
ticularly in the equatorial regions) produce fatal inflammation 
of the brain.* From the hurtful influences of nature that are 
round about him the promise extends in vers. 7, 8 in every 
direction. Jahve, says the poet to himself, will keep (guard) 
thee against all evil, of whatever kind it may be and whence- 
soever it may threaten; He will keep thy soul, and therefore 
thy life both inwardly and outwardly ; He will keep (“0v*, ef. 
on the other hand “Dt” in ix. 9) thy going out and coming 
in, z.e. all thy business and intercourse of life (Deut. xxviii. 6, 
and frequently); for, as Chrysostom observes, év tovTous 6 Bios 
&rras, €v eicodors xat e£ddous, therefore: everywhere and at all 
times; and that from this time forth even for ever. In con- 
nection with this the thought is natural, that the life of him 
who stands under the so universal and unbounded protection 
of eternal love can suffer no injury. 


* Many expositors, nevertheless, understand the destructive influence 
of the moon meant here of the nightly cold, which is mentioned elsewhere 
in the same antithesis, Gen. xxxi. 40, Jer. xxxvi. 30. De Sacv observes 
also: On dit quelquefois d'un grand froid, comme d'un grand chaud, quil 
est briilant. The Arabs also say of snow and of cold as of fire : jakrik, 
it burus. ; 
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PSALM CX XIL. 
A WELL-WISHING GLANCE BACK AT THE PILGRIMS’ CITY. 


1 I REJOICED in those who said to me: 
“Let us go into the house of Jahve !” 

2 Our feet stood still 
Within thy gates, O Jerusalem, 

3 Jerusalem, thou that art built up again 
As a city which is compact in itself ! 


4 Whither the tribes went up, 
The tribes of Jah— 
A precept for Israel— 
To give thanks unto the Name of Jahve, 
5 For there were set thrones for judgment, 
Thrones for the house of David. 


6 Wish ye Jerusalem peace : 
May it be well with those who love thee! 
7 Peace be within thy walls, 
Prosperity within thy palaces! 
$ For my brethren and my friends’ sakes 
Will I speak peace concerning thee. 
9 For the sake of the house of Jahve, our God, 
Will I seek thy good. 


If by “the mountains” in cxxi. 1 the mountains of the 
Holy Land are to be understood, it is also clear for what reasou 
the collector placed this Song of degrees, which begins with 
the expression of joy at the pilgrimage to the house of Jahve, 
and therefore to the holy mountain, immediately after the pre- 
ceding song. By its peace-breathing (mv) contents it also, 
however, touches closely upon Ps. cxx. The poet utters aloud 
his hearty benedictory salutation to the holy city in remem- 
brance of the delightful time during which he sojourned there 
as a visitor at the feast, and enjoyed its inspiring aspect. If 
in respect of the iY the Psalm were to be regarded as an old 
Davidic Psalm, it would belong to the series of those Psalms of 
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the time of the persecution by Absalom, which cast a yearning 
look back towards home, the house of God (xxill., XXvl., lv. 15, 
Ixi., and more particularly Ixiii.). But the 1? 1s wanting in 
the LX X., Codd. Alex. and Vat.; and the Cod. Sinait., which 
has TQ AAA, puts this before Ps. cxxiv., pay OTL KUPLOS, 
.T.A., also, contrary to Codd. Alex. and Vat. Here it is occa- 
sioned by ver. 5, but without any critical discernment. ‘he 
measures adopted by Jeroboam 1. show, moreover, that the 
pilgrimages to the feasts were customary even in the time of 
David and Solomon. The images of calves in Dan and Bethel, 
and the changing of the Feast of Tabernacles to another month, 
were intended to strengthen the political rupture, by breaking 
up the religious unity of the people and weaning them from 
visiting Jerusalem. The poet of the Psalm before us, how- 
ever, lived much later. He lived, as is to be inferred with 
Hupfeld from ver. 3, in the time of the post-exilic Jerusalem 
which rose again out of its ruins. Thither he had been at one 
of the great feasts, and here, still quite full of the inspiring 
memory, he looks back towards the holy city ; for, in spite of 
Reuss, Hupfeld, and Hitzig, vers. 1 sq., so far as the style is 
concerned, are manifestly a retrospect. 


Vers. 1-3. The preterite ‘ANDY may signify: I rejoice 
(1 Sam. ii. 1), just as much as: I rejoiced. Here in compari- 
son with ver. 2a it is a retrospect; for 7° with the participle 
has for the most part a retrospective signification, Gen. xxxix. 
22, Deut. ix. 22, 24, Judg. i. 7, Job i. 14. True, 9 nivny 
might also signify: they have been standing and still stand (as 
in x. 14, Isa. lix. 2, xxx. 20); but then why was it not more 
briefly expressed by WY (xxvi. 12)? The LXX. correctly 
renders : evppavOnv and éotates Foav. The poet, now again 
on the journey homewards, or having returned home, calls to 
mind the joy with which the cry for setting out, “ Let us go 
up to the house of Jahve!” filled him. When he and the 
other visitors to the feast had reached the goal of their pil- 
grimage, their feet came to a stand-still, as if spell-bound by 
the overpowering, glorious sight.* Reviving this memory, he 


* So also Veith in his, in many points, beautiful Lectures on twelve 
gradual Psalms (Vienna 1863), S. 72, ‘‘ They arrested their steps, in order 
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exclaims: Jerusalem, O thou who art built up again—true, 92 
in itself only signifies “ to build,” but here, where, if there is 
nothing to the contrary, a closed sense is to be assumed for the 
line of the verse, and in the midst of songs which reflect the 
joy and sorrow of the post-exilic restoration period, it obtains 
the same meaning as in cli. 17, cxlvii. 2, and frequently 
(Gesenius: O Hierosolyma restituta). The parallel member, 
ver. 36, does not indeed require this sense, but is at least 
favourable to it. Luther’s earlier rendering, “as a city which 
is compacted together,” was happier than his later rendering, 
“a city where they shall come together,” which requires a 
Niph. or Hithpa. instead of the passive. 2M signifies, as in 
Ex. xxvii. 7, to be joined together, to be united into a whole; 
and Yi! strengthens the idea of that which is harmoniously, 
perfectly, and snugly closed up (cf. cxxxiii. 1). The Kaph of 
1y2 is the so-called Kaph veritatis: Jerusalem has risen again 
out of its ruined and razed condition, the breaches and gaps 
are done away with (Isa. lvili. 12), it stands there as a closely 
compacted city, in which house joins on to house. Thus has 
the poet seen it, and the recollection fills him with rapture.* 
Vers. 4, 5. The imposing character of the impression was 
still greatly enhanced by the consideration, that this is the city 
where at all times the twelve tribes of God’s nation (which 
were still distinguished as its elements even after the Exile, 
Rom. xi. 1, Luke 11. 36, Jas. 1.1) came together at the three 
great feasts. The use of the & twice as equivalent to WN is 
(as in Canticles) appropriate to the ornamental, happy, minia- 
ture-like manner of these Songs of degrees. In BUY the by 
is, as in Eccles. i. 7, eqnivalent to 75¥, which on the other 
hand in ver. 5 isno more thau an emphatic OY (cf, Ixxvi. 4, 
Ixviii, 7). WY affirms a habit (cf. Job i. 4) of the past, which 
extends into the present. OND mVIY is not an accusative of 
the definition or destination (Ew. § 300, c), but an apposition 
to the previous clause, as e.g. in Lev. xxi. 14, 21, 31 (Hitzig), 
referring to the appointment in Ex. xxiii. 17, xxxiv. 23, Dent. 


to give time to the amazement with which the sight of the Temple, the 
citadel of the king, and the magnificent city filled them.” 

*In synagogue and church it is become customary to interpret ver. 3 
of the parallelism of the heavenly and the earthly Jerusalem. 
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xvi. 16. The custom, which arose thus, is confirmed in ver. 5 
from the fact, that Jerusalem, the city of the one national 
sanctuary, was at the same time the city of the Davidic king- 
ship. The phrase pavine av) is here transferred from the 
judicial persons (cf. xxix. 10 with ix. 5, Isa. xxviii. 6), who sit 
in judgment, to the seats (thrones) which are set down and 
stand there for judgment (cf. exxv. 1, and Opoves Exevro, Apoc. 
iv. 2). The Targum is thinking of seats in the Temple, viz. 
the raised (in the second Temple resting upon pillars) seat of 
the king in the court of the Israelitish men near the moyen apy, 
but pavind points to the palace, 1 Kings vii. 7. In the flourish- 
ing age of the Davidic kingship this was also the highest court 
of judgment of the land; the king was the chief judge (2 Sam. 
xv. 2, 1 Kings iii. 16), and the sons, brothers, or kinsmen of 
the king were his assessors and advisers. In the time of the 
poet it is different; but the attractiveness of Jerusalem, not 
only as the city of Jahve, but also as the city of David, remains 
the same for all times. 

Vers. 6-9. When the poet thus calls up the picture of his 
country’s “city of peace” before his mind, the picture of the 
glory which it still ever possesses, and of the greater glory which 
it had formerly, he spreads out his hands over it in the distance, 
blessing it in the kindling of his love, and calls upon all his 
fellow-countrymen round about and in all places: apprecamini 
salutem Hierosolymis. So Gesenius correctly (Thesaurus, p. 
\347); for just as Didi PN signifies to inquire after any 
one’s well-being, and to greet him with the question: ob piovin 
(Jer. xv. 5), so Diny DRY signifies to find out any one’s pro- 
sperity by asking, to gladly know and gladly see that it is well 
with him, and therefore to be animated by the wish that he 
may prosper; Syriac, 1 xnby? Suvi directly : to salute any one; 
for the interrogatory yp pinyin and the well-wishing 1 DiDy, 
eipnvn got (Luke x. 5, John xx. 19 sqq.), have both of them 
the same source and meaning. The reading Ponk, commended 
by Ewald, is a recollection of Job xii. 6 that is violently brought 
in here. The loving ones are comprehended with the beloved 
one, the children with the mother. >¥ forms an alliteration 
with Diev; the emphatic form ?¥* occurs even in other in- 
stances out of pause (e.g. vii. 2). In ver. 7 the alliteration of 
Diey and mow is again taken up, and both accord with the name 
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of Jerusalem. Ad elegantiam factt, as Venema observes, per- 
petua vocum ad se invicem et omnium ad nomen HMierosolymee 
alliteratio. Both together mark the Song of degrees as such. 
Happiness, cries out the poet to the holy city from afar, be 
within thy bulwarks, prosperity within thy palaces, z.e. without 
and within. M, ramparts, circumvallation (from 53n, to sur- 


round, Arabic (J,>, round about, equally correct whether 


written ©" or 59), and nis as the parallel word, as in xlviil. 
14. The twofold motive of such an earnest wish for peace is 
love for the brethren and love for the house of God. For the 
sake of the brethren is he cheerfully resolved to speak peace 
(ra mpos eipnvnv adths, Luke xix. 42) concerning (3 134, as in 
Ixxxvii. 3, Deut. vi. 7, LX X. sep) ood; cf. pig 7271 with oN 
and mi to speak peace to, Ixxxv. 9, Esth. x. 3) Jerusalem, for 
the sake of the house of Jahve will he strive after good (i.e. 
that which tends to her well-being) to her (like > maid WPS in 
Neh. ii. 10, cf. Diby wt, Deut. xxiii. 7 [6], Jer. xxix. 7). For 
although he is now again far from Jerusalem after the visit 
that is over, he still remains united in love to the holy city as 
being the goal of his longing, and to those who dwell there as 
being his brethren and friends. Jerusalem is and will remain 
the heart of all Israel as surely as Jahve, who has His house 
there, is the God of all Israel. 


PSALM CXXAIII. 
UPWARD GLANCE TO THE LORD IN TIMES OF CONTEMPT. 


1 TO Thee do I lift up mine eyes, 
Thou who art enthroned in the heavens! 
2 Behold, as the eyes of servants 
unto the hand of their master, 
As the eyes of a maid unto the hand 
of her mistress : 
So our eyes are unto Jahve our God, 
until He de gracious unto us, 


3 Be gracious unto us, Jahve, be gracious unto us, 
for of contempt are we full enough. 
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4 Full enough is our soul 
With the scorn of the haughty, 
the contempt of despots. 


This Psalm is joined to the preceding Psalm by the com- 
munity of the divine name Jahve our God. Alsted (died 1638) 
gives it the brief, ingenious inscription oculus sperans. It is 
an upward glance of waiting faith to Jahve under tyrannical 
oppression. The fact that this Psalm appears in a rhyming 
form, “as scarcely any other piece in the Old Testament” 
(Reuss), comes only from those inflexional rhymes which 
creep in of themselves in the tephilla style. 


Vers. 1,2. The destinies of all men, and in particular of 
the church, are in the hand of the King who sits enthroned in 
the unapproachable glory of the heavens and rules over all 
things, and of the Judge who decides all things. Up to Him 
the poet raises his eyes, and to Him the church, together with 
which he may call Him “ Jahve our God,” just as the eyes of 
servants are directed towards the hand of their lord, the eyes 
of a maid towards the hand of her mistress; for this hand 
regulates the whole house, and they wait upon their winks and 
signs with most eager attention. Those of Israel are Jahve’s 
servants, Israel the church is Jahve’s maid. In His hand lies 
its future. At length He will take compassion on His own. 
Therefore its longing gaze goes forth towards Him, without 
being wearied, until He shall graciously turn its distress. 
With reference to the 2 of ‘2W"), vid. on cxiil., cxiv. O02i78 
is their common lord; for since in thie antitype the sovereign 
Lord is meant, it will be conceived of as plur. excellentic, just 
as in general it occurs only rarely (Gen. xix. 2, 18, Jer. xxvii. 4) 
as an actual plural. 

Vers, 8,4. The second strophe takes up the “ be gracious 
unto us” as it were inecho. It begins with a Kyrie eleison, 
which is confirmed in a crescendo manner after the form of 
steps. ‘The church is already abundantly satiated with igno- 
miny. is an abstract “much,” and nq (cf. Ixv. 10, oxx. 6) 
is concrete, “a great measure,” like 739, Ixii. 3, something 

e eo. o 
great (vid. Bottcher, Lehrbuch, § 624). The subjectivizing 
intensive a9 accords with exx. 6—probably an indication of 
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one and the same author. 3 is strengthened by ad, like 2 in 
Ezek. xxxvi. 4. The article of 2957 is retrospectively demon- 
strative: full of such scorn of the haughty (Ew. § 290, d). 
"3/7 is also retrospectively demonstrative; but since a repeti- 
tion of the article for the fourth time would have been inele- 
gant, the poet here says D'2y'"29 with the Zamed, which serves 
as a circumlocution of the genitive. The Masora reckons this 
word among the fifteen “ words that are written as one and are 
to be read as two.” The Keri runs viz. 0 9, super bis 
oppressorum (O°), part. Kal, like 73) Zeph. iii. 1, and fre- 
quently). But apart from the consideration that instead of 
83, from the unknown “83, it might more readily be pointed 
83, from 781 (a form of nouns indicating defects, contracted 
N3), this genitival construction appears to be far-fetched, and, 
inasmuch as it makes a distinction among the oppressors, inap- 
propriate. The poet surely meant D320 or DN, This 
word Wa (after the form }*¥, 38, Hy) is perhaps an inten- 
tional new formation of the poet. Saadia interprets it after 
the Talmudic }1'2?, legio; but how could one expect to find such 
a Grecized Latin word (Aeyewv) in the Psalter! Dunash ben- 
Labrat (about 960) regards O'."s3 as a compound word in the 
signification of O°'°3 o°x3m, In fact the poet may have chosen 
the otherwise unused adjectival form 0°'N3 because it reminds 
one of 0°35*, although it is not a compound word like D234. If 
the Psalm is a Maccabzeam Psalm, it is natural to find in o3YN% 
an allusion to the despotic domination of the 0°. 


PSALM CXXAIV. 
THE DELIVERER FROM DEATH IN WATERS AND IN A SNARE. 


1 HAD not Jahve been for us, 
Let Israel say— 

2 Had not Jahve been for us, 
When men rose up against us: 


3 Then had they swallowed us up alive, 
When their anger was kindled against us— 
4 Then had the waters overwhelmed us, 
The stream had gone over our soui— 
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5 Then had gone over our soul 
The proudly swelling waters. 


6 Blessed be Jahve, who hath not abandoned us 
A prey to their teeth! 
7 Our soul, like a bird hath it escaped 
Out of the snare of the fowlers: 
The snare was broken 
And we—we escaped. 


8 Our help is in the Name of Jahve, 


The Creator of heaven and earth. 


The statement “the stream had gone over our soul” of 
this fifth Song of degrees, coincides with the statement “ our 
soul is full enough” of the fourth; the two Psalms also meet 
in the synonymous new formations D183 and O17", which 
also look very much as though they were formed in allusion 
to cotemporary history. The V1) is wanting in the LAX., 
Codd. Alex. and Vat., here as in Ps, exxii., and with the excep- 
tion of the Targum is wanting in general in the ancient ver- 
sions, and therefore is not so munch as established as a point of 
textual criticism. It is a Psalm in the manner of the Davidic 
Psalms, to which it is closely allied in the metaphors of the 
overwhelming waters, xvi. 5, 17 (cf. exliv. 7), Ixix. 2 sq., and 
of the little bird; cf. also on ‘3? xxvii. 13, on DIN used of 
hostile men lvi. 12, on O° yea ly. 16, on ‘7 YM xxviii. 6, 
xxx1. 22, This beautiful song makes its modern origin known 
by its Aramaizing character, and by the delight, after the 
inanner of the later poetry, in all kinds of embellishments of 
language. The art of the form consists less in strophic sym- 
metry than in this, that in order to take one step forward it 
always goes back half a step. Luther’s imitation (1524), 
“Were God not with us at this time” (Ware Gott nicht mit 
uns diese Zeit), bears the inscription “The true believers’ safe- 
guard.” 


Vers. 1-5. It is commonly rendered, “If it had not been 
Jahve who was for us.” But, notwithstanding the subject that 
is placed first (cf. Gen, xxiii. 13), the w belongs to the oD: 
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since in the Aramaizing Hebrew (cf. on the other hand Gen. 


xxxi, 42) y ind (cf. 34) signifies nzst (prop. nist quod), as 
in the Aramaic (7) ¥ (819) "2, 0 si (prop. o si quod). ‘The “ts, 
peculiar to this Psalm in the Old Testament, instead of t8 


follows the model of the dialectic j't8 tI, ancl PR, 175), 


In order to begin the apodosis of vob (21D) emphatically the 
older language makes use of the confirmatory ‘3, Gen. xxxi. 
42, xlin. 10; here we have "IX (well rendered by the LXX. 
dpa), as in cxix. 92. The Lamed of 3? Mi is raphe in both 
instances, according to the rule discussed above, vol. ii. 145. 
When men (278) rose up against Israel and their anger was 
kindled against them, they who were feeble in themselves over 
against the hostile world would have been swallowed up alive 
if they had not had Jahve for them, if they had not had Him 
on their side. This “swallowing up alive” is said elsewhere 
of Hades, which suddenly and forcibly snatches away its 
victims, lv. 16, Prov. i. 12; here, however, as ver. 6 shows, it 
is said of the enemies, who are represented as wild beasts. In 
ver. 4 the hostile power which rolls over them is likened to an 
overflowing stream, as in Isa. viii. 7 sq., the Assyrian. non, a 
stream or river, is Afilel ; it is first of all accusative: towards 
the stream (Num. xxxiv. 5); then, however, it is also used as a 
nominative, like m2, nnyvao, and the like (cf. common Greek 
4 vbxyOa, 9 vedTnTa) ; so that MN— is related to N— (N—) as M3—, 
19— to {> and O— (Bottcher, § 615). These latest Psalms are 
fond of such embellishments by means of adorned forms and 
Aramaic or Aramaizing words, O27 is a word which is 
indeed not unhebraic in its formation, but is more indigenous 
to Chaldee; it is the Targum word for D7} in Ixxxvi. 14, cxix. 
51, 78 (also in liv. 5 for n1), although according to Levy the 
Mss. do not present ?2'1% but 13. In the passage before us 
the Targum renders: the king who is like to the proud waters 
(RI 102) of the sea (Antiochus Epiphanes?—A_ scholium 
explains of trrepjpavot). With reference to 12¥ before a plural 
subject, vid. Ges. § 147. 

Vers. 6-8. After the fact of the divine succour has been 
expressed, in ver. 6 follows the thanksgiving for it, and in ver. 
7 the joyful shout of the rescued one. In ver. 6 the enemies 
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are conceived of as beasts of prey on account of their blood- 
thirstiness, just as the worldly empires are in the Book of 
Daniel; in ver. 7 as “fowlers” on account of their cunning. 
According to the punctuation it 1s not to be rendered: Our 
soul is like a bird that is escaped, in which case it would have 


been accented 7)b¥> weinn, but: our soul (subject with Redia 


magnum) is as a bird (1832 as in Hos. xi. 11, Prov. xxill. 32, 
Job xiv. 2, instead of the syntactically more usual "5¥2) escaped 
out of the snare of him who lays snares (Wpi', elsewhere WP%, 
vip’, a fowler, xci. 3). 2¥/2 (with @ beside Rebia) is 3d pret.: 
the snare was burst, and we—we became free. In ver. 8 (cf. 
cxxi. 2, cxxxiv. 3) the universal, and here pertinent thought, 
viz. the help of Israel is in the name of Jahve, the Creator 
of the world, i.e. in Him who is manifest as such and is 
continually verifying Himself, forms the epiphonematic close. 
Whether the power of the world seeks to make the church of 
Jahve like to itself or to annihilate it, it 1s not a disavowal of 
its God, but a faithful confession, stedfast even to death, that 
leads to its deliverance. 


Peau AS. 
ISRAEL'S BULWARK AGAINST TEMPTATION TO APOSTASY. 


1 THEY who trust in Jahve are as Mount Zion, 
Which doth not totter, it standeth fast for ever. 

2 As for Jerusalem—mountains are round about her, 
And Jahve is round about His people 


From this time and for evermore. 


3 For the sceptre of wickedness shall not rest 
Upon the lot of the righteous, 
Lest the righteous stretch out 
Their hands unto iniquity. 


4 O show Thyself good, Jahve, unto the good 
And to those who are upright in their hearts. 
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§ But those who turn aside their crooked paths— 
Jahve cause them to pass away with the workers of iniquity. 
Peace be upon Israel ! 


The favourite word Israel furnished the outward occasion 
for annexing this Psalm to the preceding. The situation is 
like that in Ps. cxxii. and cxxiv. The people are under foreign 
dominion. In this lies the seductive inducement to apostasy. 
The pious and the apostate ones are already separated. ‘Those 
who have remained faithful shall not, however, always remain 
enslaved. Round about Jerusalem are mountains, but more 
important still: Jahve, of rocks the firmest, Jahve encompasses 
His people. 

That this Psalm is one of the latest, appears from the cir- 
cumstantial expression “the upright in their hearts,” instead 
of the old one, “the upright of heart,” from PNA “YD instead of 
the former px ‘yb, and also from NX> yo? (beside this passage 
occurring only in cxix. 11, 80, Ezek. xix. 9, xxvi. 20, Zech. 
xii, 7) instead of X? 7S WD? or 1B. 


Vers. 1, 2. The stedfastness which those who trust in 
Jahve prove in the midst of every kind of temptation and 
assault is likened to Mount Zion, because the God to whom 
they believingly cling is He who sits enthroned on Zion. The 
future 2Y signifies: He sits and will sit, that is to say, He 
continues to sit, cf. ix. 8, cxxli. 5. Older expositors are of 
opinion that the heavenly Zion mnst be understood on account 
of the Chaldean and the Roman catastrophes; but these, in 
fact, only came upon the buildings on the mountain, not upon 
the mountain itself, which in itself and according to its ap- 
pointed destiny (vid. Mic. iii. 12, iv. 1) remained unshaken. 
In ver. 2 also it is none other than the earthly Jerusalem that 
is meant. The holy city has a natural circumvallation of 
mountains, and the holy nation that dwells and worships 
therein has a still infinitely higher defence in Jahve, who 
encompasses it round (vid. on xxxiv. 8), as perhaps a wall of 
fire (Zech. ii. 9 [5]), or an impassably broad and mighty river 
(Isa. xxxili, 21); a statement which is also now confirmed, for, 
etc. Instead of inferring from the clause ver. 2 that which ts 
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to be expected with j25, the poet confirms it with ‘2 by that 
which is surely to be expected. 

Ver. 3. The pressure of the worldly power, which now lies 
heavily upon the holy land, will not last for ever; the duration 
of the calamity is exactly proportioned to the power of resis- 
tance of the righteous, whom God proves and purifies by 
calamity, but not without at the same time graciously preserv- 
ing them. “The rod of wickedness” is the heathen sceptre, 
and “the righteous” are the Israelites who hold fast to the 
religion of their fathers. The holy land, whose sole entitled 
inheritors are these righteous, is called their “lot” (213, «Afjpos 
= KAnpovouia). ) signifies to alight or settle down anywhere, 
and having alighted, to lean upon or rest (cf. Isa. xi. 2 with 
John i. 82, gwevev). The LXX. renders ov« adyoes, i.e. 3 Nd 
(cf. on the other hand Mx, He shall let down, cause to come 
down, in Isa. xxx. 32). Not for a continuance shall the 
sceptre of heathen tyranny rest upon the holy land, God will 
not suffer that: in order that the righteous may not at length, 
by virtue of the power which pressure and use exercises over 
men, also participate in the prevailing ungodly doings. nov 
with Beth: to seize upon anything wrongfully, or even only 
(as in Job xxviii. 9) to lay one’s hand upon anything (frequently 
with °¥). As here in the case of nny, in Ixxx. 3 too the form 
that is the same as the locative is combined with a preposition. 

Vers. 4, 5. On the ground of the strong faith in vers. 1 
sq. and of the confident hope in ver. 3, the petition now arises 
that Jahve would speedily bestow the earnestly desired blessing 
of freedom upon the faithful ones, and on the other hand 
remove the cowardly [lit. those afraid to confess God] and 
those who have fellowship with apostasy, together with the 
declared wicked ones, out of the way. For such is the mean- 
ing of vers. 4 sq. O30 (in Proverbs alternating with the 
66 righteous,” ch. 11. 20, the opposite being the “ wicked,” oyy, 
ch. xiv. 19) are here those who truly believe and rightly act 
in accordance with the good will of God,* or, as the parallel 


* The Midrash here calls to mind a Talmudic riddle: There came a 
good one (Moses, Ex. ii. 2) and received a good thing (the Téra, Prov. iv. 


2) from the good One (God, Ps. exlv. 9) for the good ones (Israel, Ps. 
exxy. 4). ) 
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member of the verse explains (where 5%"? did not require the 
article on account of the addition), those who in the bottom of 
their heart are uprightly disposed, as God desires to have it. 
The poet supplicates good for them, viz. preservation against 
denying God and deliverance out of slavery; for those, on the 
contrary, who bend (78) their crooked paths, i.e. turn aside 
their paths in a crooked direction from the right way (onidpopy, 
cf. Judg. v. 6, no less than in Amos ii. 7, Prov. xvii. 23, an ac- 
cusative of the object, which is more natural than that it is the 
accusative of the direction, after Num. xxii. 23 extrem., cf. Job 
xxiii. 11, Isa. xxx. 11)—for these he wishes that Jahve would 


clear them away (Wi like GNal, perire facere = perdere) 


together with the workers of evil, 7.e. the open, manifest sinners, 
to whom these lukewarm and sly, false and equivocal ones are 
in no way inferior as a source of danger to the church. LXX. 
correctly: tods S€ éxxAivovtas eis Tas oTparyyadtas (Aquila 
Scarrdoxds, Symmachus cxoddtyTas, Theodotion Suectpapypéva) 
amaée: kvptos meta, «.T.r. Finally, the poet, stretching out his 
hand over Israel as if pronouncing the benediction of the 
priest, gathers up all his hopes, prayers, and wishes into the 
one prayer: “Peace be upon Israel.” He means “the Israel 
of God,” Gal. vi. 16. Upon this Israel he calls down peace 
from above. Peace is the end of tyranny, hostility, dismem- 
berment, unrest, and terror; peace is freedom and harmony 
and unity and security and blessedness. 


PSALM CKAVI 


THE HARVEST OF JOY AFTER THE SOWING OF TEARS. 


1 WHEN Jahve brought back the returning ones of Zion, 
We were as those who dream. 
2 Then laughter filled our mouth, 
And our tongue a shout of joy. 
Then said they among the heathen : 
“ Great things hath Jahve done for them” — 
3 Greut things hath Jahve done for us, 
We became glad. 
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4 Oh lead back, Jahve, our captive ones, 
As streams in the south country ! 
5 Those who sow with tears, 
Shall reap with a shout of joy. 
6 He goeth to and fro amidst weeping, 
Bearing the scattering of the seed— 
He cometh along with a shout of joy, 
Bearing his sheaves. 


It is with this Psalm, which the favourite word Zion cone 
nects with the preceding Psalm, exactly as with Ps. Ixxxv., 
which also gives thanks for the restoration of the captive ones 
of Israel on the one hand, and on the other hand has to com- 
plain of the wrath that is still not entirely removed, and prays 
for a national restoration. ‘There are expositors indeed who 
also transfer the grateful retrospect with which this Song of 
degrees (vers. 1-3), like that Korahitic Psalm (vers. 2-4), 
begins, into the future (among the translators Luther is at least 
more consistent than the earlier ones); but they do this for 
reasons which are refuted by Ps. Ixxxv., and which are at once 
silenced when brought face to face with the requirements of 
the syntax. 


Vers. 1-3. When passages like Isa. i. 9, Gen. xlvii. 25, 
or others where 19M is perf. consec., are appealed to in order to 
prove that apehp wi may signify erimus quasi somniantes, 
they are instances that are different in point of syntax. Any 
other rendering than that of the LXX. is here impossible, viz. : 
‘Ev 7@ emiorperpas Kipiov Ti aixparwolav Sidv éyerijOnper 
@s Tapaxexhnpevos (D'NID?—Jerome correctly, quasi som- 
niantes). It is, however, just as erroneous when Jerome goes 
on to render: tune implebitur risu os nostrum; for it is true the 
future after I8 has a future signification in passages where the 
context relates to matters of future history, as in xcvi. 12, Zeph. 
il. 9, but it always has the signification of the imperfect after 
the key-note of the historical past has once been struck, Ex. 
Mel 8) OSH, Ville Usk dod Kings xi. 7, xvi. 21, 2 Kings xv. 
16, Job xxxviil. 21; it is therefore, tune implebatur. It is the 
exiles at home again upon the soil of their fatherland who 
here cast back a glance into the happy time when their destiny 
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suddenly took another turn, by the God of Israel disposing the 
heart of the conqueror of Babylon to set them at liberty, and 
to send them to their native land in an honourable manner. 
nw is not equivalent to M2, nor is there any necessity to 
read it thus (Olshausen, Bottcher, and Hupfeld). 2’ (from 
aw, like 78", MDP) signifies the return, and then those return- 
ing; it is, certainly, an innovation of this very late poet. 
When Jahve brought home the homeward-bound ones of Zion 
——the poet means to say—we were as dreamers. Does he mean 
by this that the long seventy years’ term of affliction lay 
behind us like a vanished dream (Joseph Kimchi), or that the 
redemption that broke upon us so suddenly seemed to us at 
first not to be a reality but a beautiful dream? The tenor of 
the language favours the latter: as those not really passing 
through such circumstances, but only dreaming. ‘Then—the 
poet goes on to say—our mouth was filled with laughter (Job 
viii, 21) and our tongue with a shout of joy, inasmuch, namely, 
as the impression of the good fortune which contrasted so 
strongly with our trouble hitherto, compelled us to open our 
mouth wide in order that our joy might break forth m a full 
stream, and our jubilant mood impelled our tongue to utter 
shouts of joy, which knew no limit because of the inexhaustible 
matter of our rejoicing. And how awe-inspiring was Israel’s 
position at that time among the peoples! and what astonish- 
ment the marvellous change of Israel’s lot produced upon 
them! Even the heathen confessed that it was Jahve’s work, 
and that He had done great things for them (Joel ii. 20 sq., 
1 Sam. xii. 24)—the glorious predictions of Isaiah, as in ch. 
xlv. 14, lii. 10, and elsewhere, were being fulfilled. The church 
on its part seals that confession coming from the mouth of the 
heathen. This itis that made them so joyful, that God had 
acknowledged them by such a mighty deed. 

Vers. 4-6. But still the work so mightily and graciously 
begun is not completed. Those who up to the present time 
have returned, out of whose heart this Psalm is, as it were, 
composed, are only like a small vanguard in relation to the 
whole nation. Instead of wmv the Keri here reads UNI, 
from M2v, Num. xxi. 29, after the form 132 in Gen. |. 4. ae 
we read ‘Asewhiere that J erusalem yearns after her children, 
and Jahve solemnly assures her, “ thou shalt put them all on 
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as jewels and gird thyself like a bride” (Isa. xlix. 18), so here 
the poet proceeds from the idea that the holy land yearns after 
an abundant, reanimating influx of population, as the Negeb 
(i.e. the Judeean south country, Gen. xx. 1, and in general the 
south country lying towards the desert of Sinai) thirsts for the 
rain-water streams, which disappear in the summer season and 
recularly return in the winter season. Concerning P*DS, “a 
water-holding channel,” vid. on xviii. 16. If we translate 
conrerte captivitatem nostram (as Jerome does, following the 
LXX.), we shall not know what to do with the figure, whereas 
in connection with the rendering reduc captivos nostros it is just 
as beautifully adapted to the object as to the governing verb. If 
we have rightly referred negeb not to the land of the Exile but 
to the Land of Promise, whose appearance at this time is still 
so unlike the promise, we shall now also understand by those 
who sow in tears not the exiles, but those who have already 
returned home, who are again sowing the old soil of their native 
land, and that with tears, because the ground is so parched 
that there is little hope of the seed springing up. But this 
tearful sowing will be followed by a joyful harvest. One is 
reminded here of the dronght and failure of the crops with 
which the new colony was visited in the time of Haggai, and 
of the coming blessing promised by the prophet with a view 
to the work of the building of the Temple being vigorously 
carried forward. Here, however, the tearful sowing is only 
im emblem of the new foundation-laying, which really took 
place not without many tears (Ezra iii. 12), amidst sorrowful 
and depressed circumstances ; but in its general sense the jan- 
guage of the Psalm coincides with the language of the Preacher 
on the Mount, Matt. v.4: Blessed are those who mourn, for 
they shall be comforted. The subject to ver. 6 is the husband- 
man, and without a figure, every member of the ecclesia pressa. 
The gerundial construction in ver. 6a (as in 2 Sam. iii. 16, 
Jer. 1. 4, cf. the more Indo-Germanic style of expression in 
2 Sam. xv. 30) depicts the continual passing along, here the 
going to and fro of the sorrowfully pensive man; and ver. 6b 
the undoubted coming and sure appearing of him who is highly 
blessed beyond expectation. The former bears yun Ww, the 
seed-draught, 2.e. the handful of seed taken from the rest for 
casting out (for YH 4) in Amos ix. 13 signifies to cast forth 
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the seed along the furrows) ; the latter his sheaves, the produce 
(7938), such as puts him to the blush, of his, as it appeared 
to him, forlorn sowing. As by the sowing we are to under- 
stand everything that each individual contributes towards the 
building up of the kingdom of God, so by the sheaves, the 
wholesome fruit which, by God bestowing His blessing upon it 
beyond our prayer and comprehension, springs up from it. 


PSALM CXXVIL 
EVERYTHING DEPENDS UPON THE BLESSING OF GoOD.* 


1 IF Jahve build not the house, 
They labour iz vain thereon who build it. 
If Jahve watch not over the city, 
In vain doth he keep awake who watcheth over it. 


2 In vain is it that ye rise up early 
And only sit down late, 
Hating the bread of sorrowful labour 
Even so He giveth to His beloved in sleep. 


3 Behold a heritage of Jahve are sons, 
A reward is the fruit of the womb. 

4 As arrows in the hand of a mighty man, 
So are sons of the youth. 


5 Blessed is the man 
Who hath his quiver full of them: 
They shal] not be ashamed, 
When they speak with enemies in the gate. 


The inscribed 762¥ is only added to this Song of degrees 
because there was found in ver. 2 not only an allusion to the 
name Jedidiah, which Solomon received from Nathan (2 Sam. 
xii. 25), but also to his being endowed with wisdom and riches 


in the dream at Gibeon (1 Kings ili. 5 sqq.). And to these is 


* An Gottes Segen ist alles gelegen, 
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still to be added the Proverbs-like form of the Psalm; for, like 
the proverb-song, the extended form of the Mashal, it consists 
of adouble string of proverbs, the expression of which reminds 
one in many ways of the Book of Proverbs (0°33¥ in ver. 2, 
toilsome efforts, as in Prov. v.10; ‘208, as in Prov. xxin. 30; 
nvy2 33 in ver. 4, sons begotten in one’s youth, as in Prov. 
v.18 oy? nvix, a wife married in one’s youth ; Wa in ver. 5, 
as in Prov. xxii. 22, xxiv. 7), and which together are like the 
unfolding of the proverb, ch. x. 22: The blessing of Jahve, it 
maketh rich, and labour addeth nothing beside it. even Theodoret 
observes, on the natural assumption that ver. 1 points to the 
building of the Temple, how much better the Psalm suits the 
time of Zerubbabel and Joshua, when the building of the Temple 
was imperilled by the hostile neigbbouring peoples; and in con- 
nection with the relatively small number of those who had 
returned home out of the Exile, a numerous family, and more 
especially many sons, must have seemed to be a doubly and 
threefoldly precious blessing from God. 


Vers. 1, 2. The poet proves that everything depends 
upon the blessing of God from examples taken from the God- 
ordained life of the family and of the state. The rearing of 
the house which affords us protection, and the stability of the 
city in which we securely and peaceably dwell, the acquisition 
of possessions that maintain and adorn life, the begetting and 
rearing of sons that may contribute substantial support to the 
father as he grows old—all these are things which depend upon 
the blessing of God without natural preliminary conditions 
being able to guarantee them, well-devised arrangements to 
ensure them, unwearied labours to obtain them by force, or 
impatient care and murmuring to get them by defiance. 
Many a man builds himself a house, but he is not able to 
carry out the bmlding of it, or he dies before he is able to 
take possession of it, or the building fails through unforeseen 
inisfortunes, or, if it succeeds, becomes a prey to violent de- 
struction : if God Himself do not build it, they labour thereon 
(2 DDY, Jonah iv. 10, Eccles. ii. 21) in vain who build it. 
Many a city 1s well-ordered, and seems to be secured by wise 
jrecautions against every misfortune, against fire and sudden 
attack; but if God Himself do not guard it, it is in vain that 
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those to whom its protection is entrusted give themselves no 
sleep and perform (TRY, a word that has only come into fre- 
quent use since the literature of the Salomonic age) the duties 
of their office with the utmost devotion. The perfect in the 
apodosis affirms what has been done on the part of man to be 
ineffectual if the former is not done on God’s part; cf. Num. 
xxxll. 23. Many rise up early in order to get to their work, 
and delay the sitting down as long as possible; i.e. not: the 
lying down (Hupfeld), for that is 12¥, not 1%; bunt to take a 
seat in order to rest a little, and, as what follows shows, to eat 
(Hitzig). op and Nv stand opposed to one another: the latter 
cannot therefore mean to remain sitting at one’s work, in 
favour of which Isa. v. 11 (where 7233 and 432 form an anti- 
thesis) cannot be properly compared. 1 Sam. xx. 24 shows 
that prior to the incursion of the Grecian custom they did not 
take their meals lying or reclining (dva- or cataxelyevos), but 
sitting. It is vain for you—the poet exclaims to them—it will 
not after all bring what you think to be able to acquire; in so 
doing you eat only the bread of sorrow, z.e. bread that is pro- 
cured with toil and trouble (cf. Gen. iii. 17, 3¥¥3): 13, in like 
manner, i.e. the same as you are able to procure only by toil- 
some and anxious efforts, God gives to His beloved (Ix. 7, Deut. 
XXxlil. 12) s2¥ (= 72), in sleep (an adverbial accusative like 
7p, m2, 31Y), ze. without restless self-activity, in a state of 
self-forgetful renunciation, and modest, calm surrender to 
Him: “ God bestows His gifts during the night,” says a 
German proverb, and a Greek proverb even says: evdovre 
Kuptos aipe. Bottcher takes {2 in the sense of “so=withont 
anything further ;” and 3 certainly has this meaning some- 
times.(vid. introduction to Ps. cx.), but not in this passage, 
where, as referring back, it stands at the head of the clause, 
and where what this mimic }3 would import lies in the word 
Naw, 

Vers. 8-5. With 34 it goes on to refer to a specially 
striking example in support of the maxim that everything de- 
pends upon God’s blessing. {33 1B (Gen. xxx. 2, Deut. vil. 
13) beside 0°23 also admits of the including of daughters. It 
is with 2¥ (recalling Gen. xxx. 18) just as with nem, Just as 
the latter in this passage denotes an inheritance not according 
to hereditary right, but in accordance with the free-will of the 
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giver, so the former denotes not a reward that is paid out as in 
duty bound, but a recompense that is bestowed according to 
one’s free judgment, and in fact looked for in accordance with 
a promise given, but cannot by any means be demanded. Sons 
are a blessed gift from above. They are-—especially when 
they are the offspring of a youthful marriage (opp. D2pria, 
Gen. xxxvii. 3, xliv. 20), and accordingly themselves strong 
and hearty (Gen. xlix. 3), and at the time that the father is 
growing old are in the bloom of their years—like arrows in 
the hand of a warrior. This is a comparison which the cir- 
cumstances of his time made natural to the poet, in which the 
sword was carried side by side with the trowel, and the work 
of national restoration had to be defended step by step against 
open enemies, envious neighbours, and false brethren. It was 
not snfficient then to have arrows in the quiver; one was 
obliged to have them not merely at hand, but in the hand 
(1'3), in order to be able to discharge them and defend one’s 
self. What a treasure, in such a time when it was needful to 
be constantly ready for fighting, defensive or offensive, was 
that which yonthful sons afforded to the elderly father and 
weaker memhers of the family! Happy is the man—the poet 
exclaims—who has his quiver, 2.e. his house, full of such arrows, 
in order to be able to deal out to the enemies as many arrows 
as may he needed. The father and such a host of sons sur- 
rounding him (this is the complex notion of the subject) form 
a phalanx not to be broken throngh. If they have to speak 
with enemies in the gate—z.e. candidly to upbraid them with 
their wrong, or to ward off their unjust accusation—they shall 
not be ashamed, ze. not be overawed, disheartened, or disarmed. 
Gesenius in his Thesaurus, as Ibn-Jachja has already done, 
takes 12° here in the signification “ to destroy ;” but in Gen. 
xxxiv. 13 this Piel signifies to deal behind one’s back (deceit- 
fully), and in 2 Chron. xxii. 10 to get rid of by assassination. 


This shade of the notion, which proceeds from “ey pone esse 


(vid. xviil. 48, xxviii. 2), does not suit the passage before us, 
and the expression 1/2°"N? is favourable to the idea of the gate 
as being the forum, which arises from taking 27 in its eral 
nary signification. Unjust jndges, malicions accusers, and 
false witnesses retire shy and faint-hearted before a family so 
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capable of defending itself. We read the opposite of this in 
Job v. 4 of sons upon whom the curse of their fathers rests. 


POADM -CXXV ITI, 
THE FAMILY PROSPERITY OF THE GOD-FEARING MAN. 


1 HAPPY is every one who feareth Jahve, 
Who walketh in His ways. 

2 The labour of thy hands shalt thou surely eat, 
Happy art thou, and it is well with thee. 


3 Thy wife, like a fruitful vine is she, 
In the inner part of thy house ; 
Thy children are like shoots of olive-trees 
Round about thy table. 


4 Behold, surely thus is the man blessed 
Who feareth Jahve. 

5 Jahve dless thee out of Zion, 
And see thou the prosperity of Jerusalem 
All the days of thy life, 

6 And see thou thy children’s children— 
Peace be upon Israel ! 


Just as Ps. cxxvil. is appended to Ps. cxxvi. because the 
fact that Israel was so surprised by the redemption out of 
exile that they thought they were dreaming, finds its interpre- 
tation in the universal truth that God bestows upon him whom 
He loves, in sleep, that which others are not able to acquire by 
toiling and moiling day and night: so Ps. cxxviii. follows Ps. 
exxvii. for the same reason as Ps. 11. follows Ps.i. In both 
instances they are Psalms placed together, of which one begins 
with ashré and one ends with ashré. In other respects Ps. 
exxviii. and exxvii. supplement one another. They are re- 
lated to one another much as the New Testament parables of 
the treasure in the field and the one pearl are related. That 
which makes man happy is represented in Ps. cxxvil. as a gift 
coming as a blessing, and in Ps. exxvili. as a reward coming as 
a blessing, that which is briefly indicated in the word 72 in 
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cxxvil. 3 being here expanded and unfolded. There it appears 
as a gift of grace in contrast to the God-estranged self-activity 
of man, here as a fruit of the ora et labora. Ewald considers 
this and the preceding Psalm to be songs to be sung at table. 
But they are ill-suited for this purpose; for they contain per- 
sonal mirrorings instead of petitions, and instead of benedic- 
tions of those who are about to partake of the food provided. 


Vers. 1-3. The°3 in ver. 2 signifies neither “for” (Aquila, 
KOTOV Ta Tapca@y cou OTL Payeoat), nor “when” (Symmachus, 
KoTov yetpwv cov é€o@iwy); it is the directly affirmative ‘2, 
which is sometimes thus placed after other words in a clause 
(cxviii, 10-12, Gen. xviii. 20, xli. 32). The proof in favour 
of this asseverating ‘3 1s the very usual HAY *D in the apodoses 
of hypothetical protases, or even 18"3 in Job xi. 15, or also 
only "3 in Isa. vii. 9, 1 Sam. xiv. 39: “surely then;” the tran- 
sition from the confirmative to the aflirmative signification is 
evident from ver. 4 of the Psalm before us. To support one’s 
self by one’s own labour is a duty which even a Paul did not 
wish to avoid (Acts xx. 34), and so it is a great good fortune 
(32 21D as in cxix. 71) to eat the produce of the labour of one’s 
own hands (L.X-X. tots xaprrovs Tay Tovey, or according to 
an original reading, tods movous Tov Kkaptav*); for he who 
can make himself useful to others and still is also independent 
of them, he eats the bread of blessing which God gives, which 
is sweeter than the bread of charity which men give. In close 
conection with this is the prosperity of a house that is at peace 
and contented within itself, of an amiable and tranquil and 
hopeful (rich in hope) family life. “Thy wife (4nv's, found 
only here, for JAW) is as a fruit-producing vine.” 3 for M8, 
from MB="8, with the Jod of the root retained, like Poh, 
Lam. i. 16. The figure of the vine is admirably snited to the 
wife, who is a shoot or sprig of the husband, and stands in 
need of the man’s support as the vine needs a stick or the wall 
of a house (pergula). M2 ‘N33 does not belong to the figure, 


* The fact that the ray xepadiv of the LXX. here, as in Prov. xxxi. 20, 
is intended to refer to the hands is noted by Theodoret and also by Didy- 
mus (in Rosenmiiller): zaprove Qyor viv ds dod Keipaus rele xeipas (i.e. per 
synecdochen partis pro toto), rovtior: trav wpaxtinay cov Ouvancwy Darycoas 
TOUS Wovove. 
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as Kimchi is of opinion, who thinks of a vine starting out of 
the room and climbing up in the open air outside. What is 
meant is the angle, corner, or nook (‘25%, in relation to things 
and artificial, equivalent to the natural 21), 7.e. the background, 
the privacy of the house, where the housewife, who is not to be 
seen much out of doors, leads a quiet life, entirely devoted to 
the happiness of her husband and her family. The children 
springing from such a noble vine, planted around the family 
table, are like olive shoots or cuttings; cf. in Huripides, Medea, 
1098: téxvwy év oixow yAuvKepov BAdotnua, and Herc. Fur. 
839: Kaddizrats oréhavos. Thus fresh as young layered small 
olive-trees and thus promising are they. 

Vers. 4-6. Pointing back to this charming picture of 
family life, the poet goes on to say: behold, for thus = behold, 
thus is the man actually blessed who fears Jahve. °3 confirms 
the reality of the matter of fact to which the 737 points. The 
promissory future in ver. 5a is followed by imperatives which 
call upon the God-fearing man at once to do that which, in 
accordance with the promises, stands before him as certain. 
P89 as in cxxxiv. 3, xx. 3. pia 0°22 instead of 422 %32 gives 
a designed indefiniteness to the first member of the combina- 
tion. Every blessing the individual enjoys comes from the 
God of salvation, who has taken up His abode in Zion, and is 
perfected in participation in the prosperity of the holy city and 
of the whole church, of which it is the centre. A New Testa- 
ment song would here open up the prospect of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, But the character of limitation to this present 
world that is stamped upon the Old Testament does not admit 
of this. The promise refers only to a present participation in 
the well-being of Jerusalem (Zech. viii. 15) and to long life 
prolonged in one’s children’s children; and in this sense calls 
down intercessorily peace upon Israel in all its members, and 
in all places and all ages. 


PSALM CX XIX. 


THE END OF THE OPPRESSORS OF ZION. 


l ENOUGH have they oppressed me from my youth up, 
Let Israel say— 
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2 Enough have they oppressed me from my youth up, 
Nevertheless they have not prevailed against me. 


Upon my back the plonghers ploughed, 
They made long their furrow-strip. 
A Jahve is righteous : 

He hath cut asunder the cords of the wicked. 
5 They must be ashamed and turn back, 
All who hate Zion. 


io) 


Co 


They must become as grass of the house-tops, 

Which, ere it shooteth up, withereth— 

7 Wherewith the reaper filleth not his hand, 
Nor he who bindeth sheaves his bosom, 

8 Neither do they who pass by say : 

The blessing of Jahve be upon you! 

“ We bless you in the name of Jahve ! !” 


Just as Ps. exxiv. with the words “ let Israel say” was 
followed by Ps. exxv. with ‘ peace be upon Israel,’ so Ps. 
exxvill. with “ peace be upon Israel” is followed by Ps. cxxix. 
with “ let Israel say.” This Ps. cxxix. has not only the call 
‘Tet Israel say,” but also the situation of a deliverance that has 
been experienced (cf. ver. 4 with exxiv. 6 sq.), from which point 
it looks gratefully back and confidently forward into the future, 
and an Aramaic tinge that is noticeable here and there by the 


side of all other classical character of form, in common with 
Ps, exxiv. 


Vers. 1, 2. Israel is gratefully to confess that, however 
much and sorely it was oppressed, it still has not succumbed. 
na, together with 13}, has occurred already in Ixv. 10, Isii. 3, 
and it becomes usual in the post-exilic language, cxx. 6, exxiii. 
4, 2 Chron. xxx. 18; Syriac rebath. The expression “ from 
my youth” glances back to the time of the Egyptian bondage ; 
for the time of the sojourn in Eeypt was the time of Israel’s 
youth (Hos. n. 17 [15], xi. 1, Jer. ii. 2, Ezek. xxiii. 3). The 
protasis ver. la is repeated in an interlinked, chain-like con- 
junction in order to complete the thought; for ver. 26 is the 
turning-point, where 03, having reference to the whole negative 
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clause, pec i “also” in the sense of “ nevertheless,” gyms 
(synon. nr 223), as in Ezek. xvi. 28, Eccles. vi. 7, cf. above, 
exix. 24: although they oppressed me much and sore, yet have 
they not overpowered me (the construction is like Num. xiii. 
30, and frequently). 

Vers. 3-5. Elsewhere it is said that the enemies have 
driven over Israel (Ixvi. 12), or have gone over its back (Isa. 
li. 23) ; here the customary figurative language 8 ¥2N in Job 
iv. 8 (cf. Hos. x. 13) is extended to another figure of hostile 
dealing: without compassion and without consideration they 
ill-treated the stretched-forth back of the people who were 
held in subjection, as though it were arable land, and, without 
restraining their ferocity and setting a limit to their spoiling of 
the enslaved people and country, tliey drew their furrow-strip 
(OM2¥, according to the Keri OMayD) long. But My does 
not Sanity (as Keil on 1 Sam. xiv. 14 is of opinion, although 
explaining the passage more correctly than T’henius) the farrow 


(= nbn, 3173), but, like SLice, a strip of arable land which the 


ploughman takes in hand at one time, at both ends of which 
consequently the ploughing team (723) always comes to a stand, 
turns round, ‘and ploughs a new furrow; from 2Y, to bend, 
turn (vid. Wetzstein’s Excursus II. at the end of this volume). 
It is therefore: they drew their furrow-turning long (dative of 
the object instead of the accusative with Aiph., as e.g. in Isa. 
xxix. 2, cf. with Piel in xxxiv. 4, cxvi. 16, and Kal lxix. 6, 
after the Aramaic style, although it is not unhebraic). ight- 
eous is Jahve—this is an universal truth, which has been 
verified in the present circumstances ;—He hath cut asunder 
the cords of the wicked (Mi2Y as in ii. 33 here, however, it is 
suggested by the metaphor in ver. 3, cf. Job xxxix.10; LXX. 
abyévas, i.e. pry), with which they held Israel bound. From 
that which has just been experienced Israel derives the hope 
that all Zion’s haters (a newly coined name for the enemies of 
the religion of Israel) will be obliged to retreat with shame 
and confusion. 

Vers. 6-8. The poet illustrates the fate that overtakes 
them by means of a picture borrowed from Isaiah and worked 
up (ch. xxxvii. 27): they become like “ grass of the house- 
tops,” etc. vy is a relative to Wa? (quod ewarescit), and Nip, 
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priusquam, is Hebraized after 773 NIP} in Dan. vi. 11, or 
nt N57P9 in Ezra v. 11. row elsewhere has the signification 
“ to draw forth” of a sword, shoe, or arrow, which is followed 
by the LX X., Theodotion, and the Quinta: po Tod éxa7a- 
cOjvat, before it is plucked. But side by side with the éxo7a- 
cOjvat of the LXX. we also find the reading éfav@joat; and 
in this sense Jerome renders (statim ut) viruerit, Symmachus 
éxxavrfjoas (to shoot into a stalk), Aquila dvéfadev, the Sexta 
éxatepeaoat (to attain to full solidity). The Targum para- 
phrases novi in both senses: to shoot up and to pluck off. The 
former signification, after which Venema interprets : anteguam 
se evaginet vel evaginetur, 2.¢. antequam evaginulis suis se evolvat 
et succrescat, is also advocated by Parchon, Kimchi, and Aben- 
Ezra. In the same sense von Ortenberg conjectures ren, 
Since the grass of the house-tops or roofs, 1f one wishes to pull 
it up, can be pulled up just as well when it is withered as 
when it is green, and since it is the most natural thing to take 
“yn as the subject to bv, we decide in favour of the intransi- 
tive signification, “ to put itself forth, to develope, shoot forth 
into ear.” ‘The roof-grass withers before it has put forth ears 
or blossoms, just because it has no deep root, and therefore 
cannot stand against the heat of the sun.* The poet pursues 
the figure of the grass of the house-tops still further. The 
encompassing lap or bosom («éAzros) is called elsewhere j¥n 
(Isa. xlix. 22, Neh. v. 13); here it is j8M, like the Arabic hidn 
(diminutive hodein), of the same root with Nn, a creek, in evii. 
30. The enemies of Israel are as grass upon the house-tops, 
which is not garnered in; their life closes with sure destruc- 
tion, the germ of which they (without any need for any rooting 
out) carry within themselves. The observation of Knapp, that. 
any Western poet would have left off with ver. 6, is based 
npon the error that vers. 7,8 are an idle embellishment. The 
greeting addressed to the reapers in ver. 8 is taken from life ; 
it is not denied even to heathen reapers. Similarly Boaz (Ruth 


* So, too, Geiger in the Deutsche Morgenldndische Zeitschrift, xiv. 278 f., 


according to whom wih. (ss) occurs in Saadia and Abu-Said in 
the signification *‘ to be in the first maturity, to blossom,”—a sense pby) 


may also have here; cf. the Talmudic *p5ybz3 used of unripe dates that 
are still in blossom. 
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ll, 4) greets them with “ Jahve be with you,” and receives 
the counter-salutation, “ Jahve bless thee.’ Here it is the 
passers-by who call out to those who are harvesting: The 
blessing (N272) of Jahve happen to you (D>228,* as in the Aaron- 
itish blessing), and (since “we bless you in the name of 
Jahve’’ would be a purposeless excess of politeness in the 
mouth of the same speakers) receive in their turn the counter- 
salutation: We bless you in the name of Jahve. Asa contrast it 
follows that there is before the righteous a garnering in of 
that which they have sown amidst the exchange of joyful bene- 
dictory greetings. 


PSALM CXXX. 
DE PROFUNDIS. 


1 OUT of the depths do I call unto Thee, Jahve. 
2 Lord, O hearken to my voice, 

Let Thine ears be attentive 

To the voice of my supplication ! 


3 If Thou keepest iniquities, Jah— 
Lord, who can stand?! 

4 Yet with Thee is the forgiveness, 
That Thou mayest be feared. 


5 I hope in Jahve, my soul hopeth, 
And upon His word do 1 wait. 

6 My soul waiteth for the Lord, 
More than the night-watchers for the morning, 
The night-watchers for the morning. 


7 Wait, Israel, for Jahve, 

For with Jahve is the mercy, 

And abundantly is there with Him redemption. 
8 And He will redeem Israel 


From all its iniquities. 


* Here and there poy is found as an error of the copyist. Ths 
Hebrew Psalter, Basel 1547, 12mo, notes it as a various reading. 
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Luther, being once asked which were the best Psalins, 
replied, Psalmi Paulint; and when his companions at table 
pressed him to say which these were, he answered: Ps. xxxil., 
li., exxx., and cxliii. In fact in Ps. cxxx. the condemnability 
of the natural man, the freeness of mercy, and the spiritua 
nature of redemption are expressed in a manner thoroughly 
Pauline. It is the sixth among the seven Psalm penitentiales 
(tis socxil., xxxvail.,.li., ch; ¢xxx., CxIl.). 

Even the chronicler had this Psalm before bim in the 
present classification, which puts it near to Ps. cxxxul.; for the 
independent addition with which he enriches Solomon’s prayer 
at the dedication of the Temple, 2 Chron. vi. 40-42, Is com- 
piled out of passages of Ps. cxxx. (ver. 2, cf. the divine 
response, 2 Chron. vii. 15) and Ps. cxxxul. (vers. 8, 16, 10). 

The mutual relation of Ps. exxx. to Ps. Ixxxvi. has been 
already noticed there. The two Psalms are first attempts at 
adding a third, Adonajic style to the Jehovic and Elohimic 
Psalm-style. ‘There Adonaj is repeated seven times, and three 
times in this Psalm. There are also other indications that the 
writer of Ps. cxxx. was acquainted with that Ps. Ixxxvi. (com- 
pare ver. 2a, ipa nyow, with lxxxvi. 6, ipa MDwPM ; ver. 2, 
‘NA Dip», with Ixxxv. 6, ‘MIVA Sipa ; ver. 4, nmpen OY, with 
Ixxxvi. 5, 7201; ver. 8, IDNA ‘7 Dy, with Ixxxvi. 5, 15, INI). 
The fact that 238 (after the form bray) occurs besides only 
in those dependent passages of the chronicler, aid 30? only in 
Neh. i. 6, 11, as 770 besides only in Dan. ix. 9, Neh. ix. 17, 
brings our Psalm down into a later period of the language ; 
and moreover Ps. Ixxxvi. is not Davidic. 


Vers. 1-4. The depths (O°P2¥2) are not the depths of the 
soul, but the deep outward and inward distress in which the 
poet is sunk as in deep waters (Ixix. 3,15). Out of these 
depths he cries to the God of salvation, and importunately 
prays Him who rules all things and can do all things to grant 
him a compliant hearing (3 YW, Gen. xxi. 12, xxvii. 13, xxx. 6, 
and other passages). God hears indeed even in Himself, as 
being the omniscient One, the softest and most secret as well 
as the loudest utterance; but, as Hilary observes, ides offictum 
suum exsequitur,’ut Dei auditionem roget, ut qui per naturam 
suain audit per orantis precem dignetur audire. In this sense 
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the poet prays that His ears may be turned Mi2¥p (duller col- 
lateral form of 2%, to be in the condition of arrecte aures), 
with strained attention, to his loud and urgent petition (xxviii. 
2). His life hangs upon the thread of the divine compassion. 
If- God preserves iniquities, who can stand before Him?! He 
preserves them (72) when He puts them down to one (xxxii. 2) 
and keeps them in remembrance (Gen. xxxvii. 11), or, as it is 
figuratively expressed in Job xiv. 17, sealed up as it were in 
custody in order to punish them when the measure is full. 
The inevitable consequence of this is the destruction of the 
sinner, for nothing can stand against the punitive justice of 
God (Nah. i. 6, Mal. iii. 2, Ezra ix. 15). If God should show 
Himself as Jah,* no creature would be able to stand before 
Him, who is Adonaj, and can therefore carry out His judicial 
will or purpose (Isa. li. 16). He does not, however, act thus. 
He does not proceed according to the legal stringency of re- 
compensative justice. This thought, which fills up the pause 
after tlle question, but is not directly expressed, is confirmed 
by the following °3, which therefore, as in Job xxii. 2, xxxi. 18, 
xxxix. 14, Isa. xxviii. 28 (cf. Eccles. v. 6), introduces the oppo- 
site. With the Lord is the willingness to forgive (nm?Dn), in 
order that He may be feared; z.e. He forgives, as it is expressed 
elsewhere (e.g. xxix. 9), for His Name’s sake: He seeks therein 
the glorifying of His Name. He will, as the sole Author of 
our salvation, who, putting all vain-glorying to shame, causes 
mercy instead of justice to take its course with us (cf. li. 6), be 
reverenced ; and gives the sinner occasion, ground, and material 
for reverential thanksgiving and praise by bestowing “ for- 
giveness” upon him in the plenitude of absolutely free grace. 
Vers. 5-8. Therefore the sinner need not, therefore too 
the poet will not, despair. He hopes in Jahve (acc. oly. as in 
xxv. 5, 21, xl. 2), his soul hopes; hoping in and waiting upon 
God is the mood of his inmost and of his whole being. He 
waits upon God’s word, the word of His salvation (cxix. 81), 
which, if it penetrates into the soul and cleaves there, calms 


* Eusebius on Ps. Ixviii. (Ixvii.) 5 observes that the Logos is called “Ia 
aS popQiy davAov AaBay xal Tas cbxtivas THs ExvTOU Osorytos cuarsiAas xl 
Baowsp naraove ty TH capert. There is a similar passage in Vincentius 
Ciconia (1567), which we introduced into our larger Commentary on the 
Psalms (1859-60). 
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all unrest, and by the appropriated consolation of forgiveness 
transforms and enlightens for it everything in it and outside 
of it. His soul is ‘2582, i.e. stedfastly and continually directed 
towards Him; as Chr. A. Crusius when on his death-bed, with 
hands and eyes uplifted to heaven, joyfully exclaimed: “ My 
soul is full of the mercy of Jesus Christ. Jy whole soul is 
towards God.” The meaning of ‘y1x> becomes at once clear 
in itself from cxlili. 6, and is defined moreover, withont sup- 
plying Ms’ (Hitzig), according to the following "p30. Lo- 
wards the Lord he is expectantly turned, like those who in the 
night-time wait for the morning. The repetition of the ex- 
pression ‘those who watch for the morning” (cf. Isa. xxi. 11) 
gives the impression of protracted, painful waiting. The 
wrath, in the sphere of which the poet now finds himself, is a 
nightly darkness, out of which he wishes to be removed into 
the sunny realm of love (Mal. ili. 20 [iv. 2]); not he alone, 
however, but at the same time all Israel, whose need is the 
same, and for whom therefore believing waiting is likewise the 
way to salvation. With Jahve, and with Him exclusively, 
with Him, however, also in all its fulness, is 7997 (contrary to 
Ixit. 13, without any pausal change in accordance with the 
varying of the segolates), the mercy, which removes the guilt 
of sin and its consequences, and puts freedom, peace, and joy 
into the heart. And plenteous (7377, an adverbial injin. absol., 
used here, as in Ezek. xxi. 20, as an adjective) is with Him re- 
demption ; t.e. He possesses in the richest measure the willing- 
ness, the power, and the wisdom, which are needed to procure 
redemption, which rises up as a wall of partition (Ex. viii. 19) 
between destruction and those imperilled. To Him, therefore, 
must the individual, 1f he will obtain mercy, to Him must His 
people, look up hopingly; and this hope directed to Him shall 
not be put to shame: He, in the fulness of the might of His 
free grace (Isa. xlili. 25), will redeem Israel from all its Iniqui- 
ties, by forgiving them and removing their unhappy inward 
and outward consequences. With this promise (cf. xxv. 22) 
the poet comforts himself. He means complete and final re- 
demption, above all, in the genuinely New Testament manner, 
spiritual redemption, 
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PSALM CXKXXI. 
CHILD-LIKE RESIGNATION TO GOD. 


1 JAHVE, my heart is not haughty, and mine eyes are not 
Neither have I to do with great things lofty, 
And extraordinary which are beyond me. 


2 Verily I have smoothed down and calmed my soul; 
Like a child that 1s weaned beside its mother, 
Like the child that is weaned is my soul beside me. 


3 Wait, Israel, upon Jahve 
From henceforth and for ever. 


This little song is inscribed wD because it is like an echo 
of the answer (2 Sam. vi. 21 sq.) with which David repelled 
the mocking observation of Michal when he danced before the 
Ark in a linen ephod, and therefore not in kingly attire, but in 
the common raiment of the priests: I esteem myself still less 
than I now show tt, and I appear base in mine own eyes. In 
general David is the model of the state of mind which the poet 
expresses here. He did not push himself forward, but suffered 
himself to be drawn forth out of seclusion. . He did not take 
possession of the throne violently, but after Samuel has anointed 
him he willingly and patiently traverses the long, thorny, cir- 
cuitous way of deep abasement, until he receives from God’s 
hand that which God’s promise had assured to him. The per- 
secution by Sanl lasted about ten years, and his kingship in 
Hebron, at first only incipient, seven years and a half. He 
left it entirely to God to remove Saul and Ishbosheth. He 
let Shimei curse. He left Jerusalem before Absalom. Sub- 
mission to God’s guidance, resignation to His dispensations, 
contentment with that which was allotted to him, are the 
distinguishing traits of his noble character, which the poet of 
this Psalm indirectly holds up to himself and to his cotempo- 
raries as a mirror, viz. to the Israel of the period after the Exile, 
which, in connection with small beginnings under difficult 
circumstances, had been taught humbly contented and calm 
waiting. 

VOL. IIL 20 
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With snd AaIND the poet repudiates pride as being the state 
of his soul; with '2Y TN (lo-ramia’ as in Prov. xxx. 18, and 
before Ajin, e.g., also in Gen. xxvi. 10, Isa. xi. 2, in accordance 
with which the erroneous placing of the accent in Baer’s text 
is to be corrected), pride of countenance and bearing; and 
with smabaredy, pride of endeavour and mode of action. Pride 
has its seat in the heart, in the eyes especially it finds its ex- 
pression, and great things are its sphere in which it diligently 
exercises itself. The opposite of “great things” (Jer. xxin. 3, 
xlv. 5) is not that which is little, mean, but that which is small; 
and the opposite of “things too wonderful for me” (Gen. xviii. 
14) is not that which is trivial, but that which is attainable. 

NO-oN does not open a conditional protasis, for where is the 
indication of the apodosis to be found? Nor does it signify 
“but,” a meaning it also has not in Gen. xxiv. 38, Ezek. iii. 6. 
In these passages too, as in the passage before us, it is asseve- 
rating, being derived from the usual formula of an oath: verily 
I have, etc. 3 signifies (Isa. xxviii. 25) to level the surface of 
a field by ploughing it up, and has an ethical sense here, like 
“v* with its opposites 3py and °BY. The Poel 0917 is to be un- 
derstood according to 7°47 in Ixii. 2, and DD in Lam. iti. 26. 
He has levelled or made smooth his soul, so that humility is its 
entire and uniform state; he has calmed it so that it is silent 
and at rest, and lets God speak and work in it and for it: it 
is like an even surface, and like the calm surface of a lake. 
Ewald and Hupfeld’s rendering: ‘as a weaned child on its 
mother, so my soul, being weaned, lies on me,” is refuted 
by the consideration that it ought at least to be mpw2D, but 
more correctly 12191 j2; but it is also besides opposed by the 
article which is swallowed up in m3, according to which it is 
to be rendered: like one weaned beside its mother (here Sirs 
on account of the determinative collateral definition), like the 
weaned one (here "1033 because withont any collateral defini- 
tion: ef., with Hitzig, Deut. xxxii. 2, and the like; moreover, 
also, because referring back to the first 13, cf. Hab. iii. 8), is 
my soul beside me (Hitzig, Hengstenberg, and most expositors). 
As a weaned child—viz. not one that is only just begun to be 
weaned, but an actually weaned child (208, cognate 713, to 
bring to an end, more particularly to bring suckling to an end, 
to wean)—lies upon its mother without crying impatiently and 
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craving for its mother’s breast, but contented with the fact 
that it has its mother—like such a weaned child is his soul 
upon him, ze. in relation to his Ego (which is conceived of 
in ‘2Y as having the soul upon itself, cf. xlii. 7, Jer. viii. 18; 
Psychology, 8. 151 f., tr. p. 180): his soul, which is by nature 
restless and craving, is stilled; it does not long after earthly 
enjoyment and earthly good that God should give these to it, 
but it is satisfied in the fellowship of God, it finds full satis- 
faction in Him, it is satisfied (satiated) in Him. 

By the closing strain, ver. 3, the individual language of the 
Psalm comes to have a reference to the congregation at large. 
Israel is to renounce all self-boasting and all self-activity, and 
to wait in lowliness and quietness upon its God from now and 
for evermore. For He resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
unto the humble. 


PSALM CXXXII. 


PRAYER FOR THE HOUSE OF GOD AND THE HOUSE 
OF DAVID. 


1 REMEMBER, Jahve, to Davin 
All the trouble endured by him, 
2 Him who hath sworn unto Jahve, 
Hath vowed unto the Mighty One of Jacob: 
3 “T will not enter into the tent of my house, 
I will not go up to the bed of my couch ; 
4 I will not give sleep to mine eyes, 
Slumber to mine eyelids, 
5 Until I find a place for Jahve, 
A dwelling-tent for the Mighty One of Jacob!” 


6 Behold it was, we heard it, in Ephrathah, 

We found it in the fields of Ja‘ar. 
7 So let us go into His dwelling-tent, 

Let us prostrate ourselves before His footstool. 
8 Arise, Jahve, to Thy rest, 

Thou and the Ark of Thy majesty ! 
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9 Let Thy priests clothe themselves with righteousness, 
And Thy saints shout for joy. 
10 For the sake of Davip Thy servant 
Turn not back the face of Thine anointed! 


11 Jahve hath sworn to Davip 
In truth that which He will not recall: 
“ Of the fruit of thy body 
Do I appoint a possessor of thy throne. 
12 If thy children keep My covenant 
And My testimony, which I teach them: 
Their children also shall for ever 
Sit upon thy throne.” 
13 For Jahve hath chosen Zion, 
He hath desired it as an abode for Himself. 


14 ‘This is my rest for ever, 
Here will I dwell, for I have desired tt.” 
15 Her provision will I bless abundantly, 
Her poor will I satisfy with bread, 
16 And her priests will I clothe with salvation, 
And her saints shall shout aloud for joy. 
17 There will I make a horn to shoot forth for Davin, 
I will prepare a lamp for mine anointed. 
18 His enemies will 1 clothe with shame, 
And upon himself shall his crown blossom. 


Ps. exxxi. designedly precedes Ps. cxxxil. ‘The former has 
grown out of the memory of an utterance of David when he 
brought home the Ark, and the latter begins with the remem- 
brance of David’s humbly zealous endeavour to obtain a settled 
and worthy abode for the God who sits enthroned above the 
Ark among His people. It is the only Psalm in which the 
sacred Ark is mentioned. The chronicler put vers. 8—10 into 
the mouth of Solomon at the dedication of the Temple (2 Chron. 
vi. 41 sq.). After a passage borrowed from Ps. cxxx. 2 which 
is attached by 1AY to Solomon’s Temple-dedication prayer, he 
appends further borrowed passages out of Ps. exxxii. with AY). 
The variations in these verses of the Psalms, which are annexed 
by him with a free hand and from memory (Jahve Elohim for 
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Jahve, V2 for WMI, AYWN for PIy, awa sn’ for 2), 
just as much prove that he has altered the Psalm, and not 
reversely (as Hitzig persistently maintains), that the psalmist 
has borrowed from the Chronicles. It is even still distinctly 
to be seen how the memory of Isa. lv. 3 has influenced the close 
of ver. 42 in the chronicler, just as the memory of Isa. lv. 2 
has perhaps also influenced the close of ver. 41. 

The psalmist supplicates the divine favour for the anointed 
of Jahve for David’s sake. In this connection this anointed 
one is neither the high priest, nor Israel, which is never so 
named (vid. Hab. iii. 13), nor David himself, who “in all the 
necessities of his race and people stands before God,” as Heng- 
stenberg asserts, in order to be able to assign this Song of 
degrees, as others, likewise to the post-exilic time of the new 
colony. Zerubbabel might more readily be understood (Baur), 
with whom, according to the closing prophecy of the Book of 
Hageai, a new period of the Davidic dominion is said to begin. 
But even Zerubbabel, the 177" NNB, could not be called nvin, 
for this he was not. The chronicler applies the Psalm in 
accordance with its contents. It is suited to the month of 
Solomon. The view that it was composed by Solomon himself 
when the Ark of the covenant was removed out of the tent- 
temple on Zion into the Temple-building (Amyraldus, De 
Wette, Tholnck, and others), is favonred by the relation of the 
circumstances, as they are narrated in 2 Chron. v. 5 sqq., to the 
desires of the Psalm, and a close kinship of the Psalm with Ps. 
Ixxii. in breadth, repetitions of words, and a labonred forward 
moverhent which is here and there a somewhat uncertain 
advance. At all events it belongs to a time in which the 
Davidic throne was still standing and the sacred Ark was not 
as yet irrecoverably lost. That which, according to 2 Sam. 
ch. vi., vii., David did for the glory of Jahve, and on the other 
hand is promised to him by Jahve, is here made by a post- 
Davidic poet into the foundation of a hopeful intercessory 
prayer for the kingship and priesthood of Zion and the church 
presided over by both. 

The Psalm consists of four ten-line strophes. Only in con- 
nection with the first conld any objection be raised, and the 
strophe be looked upon as only consisting of nine lines. But 
the other strophes decide the question of its measure; and tlie 
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breaking up of the weighty ver. 1 into two lines follows the 
accentuation, which divides it into two parts and places nx by 
itself as being NS (according to Accentssystem, xviil. 2, with 
Mugrash). ach strophe is adorned once with the name of 
David; and moreover the step-like progress which comes back 
to what has been said, and takes up the thread and carries it 
forward, cannot fail to be recognised. 


Vers. 1-5. One is said to remember anything to another 
when he requites him something that he has done for him, or 
when he does for him what he has promised him. It is the post- 
Davidic church which here reminds Jahve of the hereinafter 
mentioned promises (of the “mercies of David,” 2 Chron. vi. 
42, cf. Isa. lv. 3) with which He has responded to David’s nay. 
By this verbal substantive of the Pual is meant all the care and 
trouble which David had in order to procure a worthy abode 
for the sanctuary of Jahve. 3 1) signifies to trouble or harass 
one’s self about anything, affictari (as frequently in the Book 
of Ecclesiastes) ; the Pual here denotes the self-imposed trouble, 
or even that imposed by outward circumstances, such as the 
tedions wars, of long, unsuccessful, and yet never relaxed 
endeavours (1 Kings v.17 [8]). For he had vowed unto God 
that he would give himself absolutely no rest until he had 
obtained a fixed abode for Jahve. What he said to Nathan 
(2 Sam. vil. 2) is an indication of this vowed resolve, which 
was now in a time of triumphant peace, as it seemed, ready for 
being carried out, after the first step towards it had already 
been taken in the removal of the Ark of the covenant to Zion 
(2 Sam. ch. vi.) ; for 2 Sam. ch. vii. is appended to 2 Sam. ch. 
vi. out of its chronological order and only on account of the 
internal connection. After the bringing home of the Ark, 
which had been long yearned for (cf. ci. 2), and did not take 
place without difficulties and terrors, was accomplished, a series 
of years again passed over, during which David always carried 
about with him the thought of erecting God a Temple-building. 
And when he had received the tidings through Nathan that he 
should not build God a house, but that it should be.done by his 
son and successor, he nevertheless did as much towards the 
carrying ont of the desire of his heart as was possible in con- 
nection with this declaration of the will of Jahve. He conse- 
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crated thie site of the future Temple, he procured the necessary 
means and materials for the building of it, he made all the 
necessary arrangements for the future Temple-service, he in- 
spirited the people for the gigantic work of building that was 
before them, and handed over to his son the model for it, as it 
is all related to us in detail by the chronicler. The divine name 
“the mighty One of Jacob” is taken from Gen. xlix. 24, as in 
Isa. i. 24, xlix. 26, 1x. 16. The Philistines with their Dagon 
had been made to feel this mighty Rock of Jacob when they 
took the sacred Ark along with them (1 Sam. ch. v.). With 
Ox David solemnly declares what he is resolved not todo. The 
meaning of the hyperbolically expressed vow in the form of an 
oath is that for so long he will not rejoice at his own dwelling- 
house, nor give himself up to sleep that is free from anxiety ; 
in fine, for so long he will not rest. The genitives after ont 
and WY are appositional genitives; Ps. xliv. delights in similar 
combinations of synonyms. ‘Yis' (Latin strata mea) is a poeti- 
cal plural, as also is Mi23¥2. With 723n (which is always said 
of the eyelids, Gen. xxxi. 40, Prov. vi. 4, Eccles. viii. 16, not 
of the eyes) alternates NY (according to another reading 2X) 
for 72¥. The ath is the same as in non in xvi. 6, cf. lx. 13, 
Ex. xv. 2, and frequently. This Aramaizing rejection of the 
syllable before the tone is, however, without example else- 
where. The L.XX. adds to ver. 4, nal dvarravow rots Kpota- 
ow pou nip» nm), but this is a disagreeable overloading 
of the verse. 

Vers. 6-10. In ver. 6 begins the language of the church, 
which in this Psalm reminds Jahve of His promises and com- 
forts itself with them. Olshausen regards this ver. 6 as alto- 
gether inexplicable. The interpretation nevertheless has some 
safe starting-points. (1) Since the subject spoken of is the 
founding of a fixed sanctuary, and one worthy of Jahve, the 
suffix of M3ynw (with Chateph as in Hos. viii. 2, Ew. § 60, a) and 
MINS refers to the Ark of the covenant, which is fem. also in 
other instances (1 Sam. iv. 17, 2 Chron. viii. 11). (2) The 
Ark of the covenant, fetched up out of Shiloh by the Israelites 
to the battle at Exbenezer, fell into the hands of the victors, and 
remained, having been again given up by them, for twenty 
years in Kirjath-Jearim (1 Sam. vii. 1 sq.), until David removed 
it out of this Judzan district to Zion (2 Sam. vi. 2-4; cf. 
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2 Chron. i. 4). What is then more natural than that ayer 
is a poetical appellation of Kirjath-Jearim (cf. “ the field of 
Zoan” in Ixxviii. 12)? Kirjath-Jearim has, as a general thing, 
very varying names. It is also called Kinjath-ha-jearum in Jer. 
xxvi. 20 (Kirjatharim in Ezra ii. 25, ef. Josh. xviii. 28), 
Kirjath-ba'al in Josh. xv. 60, Ba‘alah in Josh. xv. 9, 1 Chron. 
xiii. 6 (cf. Har-ha-ba‘alah, Josh. xv. 11, with Har-Jearim in 
Josh. xv. 10), and, as it seems, even Ba‘alé Jehudah in 2 Sam. 
vi. 2. Why should it not also have been called Jaar side by 
side with Kirjath-Jearim, and more especially if the moun- 
tainous district, to which the mention of a hill and mountain 
of Jearim points, was, as the name “city of the wood” implies, 
at the same time a wooded district? We therefore fall in with 
Kiihnél’s (1799) rendering: we found it in the meadows of 
Jaar, and with his remark: “ Jaar is a shortened name of the 
city of Kirjath-Jearim.” 

The question now further arises as to what EHphrathah is 
intended to mean. This is an ancient name of Bethlehem; 
but the Ark of the covenant never was in Bethlehem. Accord- 
incly Hengstenberg interprets, “‘ We knew of it in Bethlehem 
(where David had spent his youth) only by hearsay, no one 
had seen it; we found it in Kirjath-Jearim, yonder in the 
wooded environs of the city, where it was as it were buried in 
darkness and solitude.” So even Anton Hulsins (1650): Jpse 
David loguitur, qui dicit tllam ipsam arcam, de qua quum adhuc 
Bethlehemi versaretur inaudivisset, postea a se (vel majoribus suis 
ipso adhuc minorenni) inventam fuisse in campis Jaar. But (1) 
the supposition that David’s words are continued here does 
not harmonize with the way in which they are introduced in 
ver. 2, according to which they cannot possibly extend beyond 
the vow that follows. (2) If the church is speaking, one does 
not see why Bethlehem is mentioned in particular as the place 
of the hearsay. (3) We heard it in Ephrathah cannot well 
mean anything else than, per antiptosin (as in Gen. i. 4, but 
without °3), we heard that it was in Ephrathah. But the Ark 
was before K\irjath-Jearim in Shiloh. The former lay in the 
tribe of Judah close to the western borders of Benjamin, the 
latter in the midst of the tribe of Ephraim. Now since ‘M78N 
quite as often means an Ephraimite as it does a Bethlehemite, 
it may be asked whether Hphrathah is not intended of the 
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Ephraimitish territory (Kiihnél, Gesenius, Maurer, Tholuck, 
and others). The meaning would then be: we had heard that 
the sacred Ark was in Shiloh, but we found it not there, but 
in Kirjath-Jearim. And we can easily understand why the 
poet has mentioned the two places just in this way. phrath, 
according to its etymon, is fruitful fields, with which are con- 
trasted the fields of the wood—the sacred Ark had fallen from 
its original, more worthy abode, as it were, into the wilderness. 
But is it probable, more especially in view of Mic. v. 1, that in 
a connection im which the memory of David is the ruling idea, 
Ephrathah signifies the land of Ephraim? No, Ephrathah 
is the name of the district in which Kirjath-Jearim lay. 
Caleb had, for instance, by Ephrath, his third wife, a son 
named Har (Chir), 1 Chron. ii. 19. This Hair, the first-born 
of Ephrathah, is the father of the population of Bethlehem 
(1 Chron. iv. 4), and Shobal, a son of this Hair, is father of 
the population of Kirjath-Jearim (1 Chron. ii. 50). Kirjath- 
Jearim is therefore, so to speak, the daughter of Bethlehem. 
This was called Ephrathah in ancient times, and this name 
of Bethlehem became the name of its district (Mic. v. 1). 
Kirjath-Jearim belonged to Caleb-Ephrathah (1 Chron. ii. 24), 
as the northern part of this district seems to have been called 
in distinction from Negeb-Caleb (1 Sam. xxx. 14). 

But Yni93v) in ver. 7 is now neither a designation of the 
house of Abinadab in Kirjath-Jearim, for the expression would 
be too grand, and in relation to ver. 5 even confusing, nor a 
designation of the Salomonic Temple-building, for the expres- 
sion standing thus by itself is not enongh alone to designate it. 
What is meant will therefore be the tent-temple erected by 
David for the Ark when removed to Zion (2 Sam. vii. 2, 7"). 
The church arouses itself to enter this, and to prostrate itself 
in adoration towards (vid. xcix. 5) the footstool of Jahve, i.e. 
the Ark; and to what purpose? The Ark of the covenant is 
now to have a place more worthy of it; the Mh, ze. the 
nm ma, 1 Chron. xxvii. 2, in which David’s endeavours 
have through Solomon reached their goal, is erected: let Jahve 
and the Ark of His sovereign power, that may not be touched 
(see the examples of its inviolable character in 1 Sam. ch. v., 
vi., 2 Sam. vi. 6 sq.), now enter this fixed abode! Let His 
priests who are to serve Him there clothe themselves in “ right- 
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eousness,” i.e. in conduct that is according to His will and 
pleasure ; let His saints, who shall there seek and find mercy, 
shout for joy! More especially, however, let Jahve for David's 
sake, His servant, to whose restless longing this place of rest 
owes its origin, not turn back the face of His anointed one, 2.¢. 
not reject his face which there turns towards Him in the 
attitude of prayer (cf. Ixxxiv. 10). The chronicler has under- 
stood ver. 10 as an intercession on behalf of Solomon, and the 
situation into which we are introduced by vers. 6-8 seems te 
require this. It is, however, possible that a more recent poet 
here, in vers. 7, 8, reproduces words taken from the heart of 
the church in Solomon’s time, and blends petitions of the church 
of the present with them. The subject all through is the 
church, which is ever identical although changing in the per- 
sons of its members. The Israel that brought the sacred Ark 
out of Kirjath-Jearim to Zion and accompanied it thence to 
the Temple-hill, and now worships in the sanctuary raised by 
David’s zeal for the glory of Jahve, is one and the same. The 
prayer for the priests, for all the saints, and more especially 
for the reigning king, that then resounded at the dedication of 
the Temple, is continued so long as the history of Israel lasts, 
even in a time when Israel has no king, but has all the stronger 
longing for the fulfilment of the Messianic promise. 

Vers. 11-13. The “for the sake of David” is here set 
forth in detail. M28 in ver. Lla is not the accusative of the 


object, but an adverbial accusative. The first member of the 
verse closes with 1195, which has the distinctive Pazer, which is 
preceded by Legarmeh as a sub-distinctive ; then follows at the 


oaaee 


precedes after the sub-distinctive Zinnor. The suffix of 7382 
refers to that which was affirmed by oath, as in Jer. iv. 28. 
Lineal descendants of David will Jahve place on the throne 
(NDI? like WNT? in xxi. 4) to him, z.e. so that they shall follow 
him as possessors of the throne. David’s children shall for 
ever (which has been finally fulfilled in Christ) sit xD25 to him 
(cf. ix. 5, Job xxxvi. 7). Thus has Jahve promised, and ex- 
pects in return from the sons of David the observance of His 
Law. Instead of Ny it is pointed it ‘Noy. In Hahn’s 
edition ‘NY has MMercha in the penult. (cf. the retreat of the 
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tone in Mt ‘8, Dan. x. 17), and in Baer’s edition the still 
better attested reading Mahpach instead of the counter-tone 
Metheg, and Mercha on the ultima. It is not plural with a 
singular suffix (cf. Deut. xxviii. 59, Ges. § 91, 3), but, as it 
==NNt indicates, the singular for *"N17Y, like ‘N3n" for ‘INA in 
2 Kings vi. 8; and signifies the revelation of God as an attes- 
tation of His will. DION has Mercha mahpach., it Rebta 
parvum, and ‘NY Mercha; and according to the interpunction 
it would have to be rendered: “and My self-attestation there” 
(vid. on ix. 16), but it is relative: My self-attestation (revela- 
tion), which I teach them. The divine words extend to the 
end of ver. 12. The hypotheses with D8, as the fulfilment in 
history shows, were conditions of the continuity of the Davidic 
succession ; not, however,—because human unfaithfulness does 
not annul the faithfulness of God,—of the endlessness of the 
Davidic throne. In ver. 13 the poet states the ground of such 
promissory mercy. It is based on the universal mercy of the 
election of Jerusalem. 8 has He mappic. like 73Y in Deut. 
xxii. 29, or the stroke of Raphe (Ew. § 247, d), although the 
suffix is not absolutely necessary. In the following strophe 
the purport of the election of Jerusalem is also unfolded in 
Jahve’s own words. 

Vers. 14-18. Shiloh has been rejected (Ixxviii. 60), for a 
time only was the sacred Ark in Bethel (Judg. xx. 27) and 
Mizpah (Judg. xxi. 5), only somewhat over twenty years was 
it sheltered by the house of Abinadab in Kirjath-Jearim 
(1 Sam. vii. 2), only three months by the house of Obed-Edom 
in Perez-Uzzah (2 Sam. vi. 11)—but Zion is Jahve’s abiding 
dwelling-place, His own proper settlement, 772 (as in Isa. 
xi. 10, Ixvi. 1, and besides 1 Chron. xxviii. 2). In Zion, His 
chosen and beloved dwelling-place, Jahve blesses everything 
that belongs to her temporal need (77% for ANTM, vid. on xxvii. 
5, note); so that her poor do not suffer want, for divine love 
loves the poor most especially. His second blessing refers to 
the priests, for by means of these He will keep up His inter- 
course with His people. He makes the priesthood of Zion a 
real institution of salvation: He clothes her priests with salva- 
tion, so that they do not merely bring it about instrumentally, 
but personally possess it, and their whole outward appearance 
is one which proclaims salvation. And to all her saints He 
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gives cause and matter for high and lasting joy, by making 
Himself known also to the church, in which He has taken 
up His abode, in deeds of mercy (loving-kindness or grace). 
There (OW, cxxxiii. 3) in Zion is indeed the kingship of pro- 
mise, which cannot fail of fulfilment. He will cause a horn 
to shoot forth, He will prepare a lamp, for the house of David, 
which David here represents as being its ancestor and the 
anointed one of God reigning at that time; and all who hostilely 
rise up against David in his seed, He will cover with shame as 
with a garment (Job viii. 22), and the crown consecrated by 
promise, which the seed of David wears, shall blossom like an 
unfading wreath. The horn is an emblem of defensive might 
and victorious dominion, and the lamp (73, 2 Sam. xxi. 17, cf 
1, 2 Chron. xxi. 7, LXX. Adyvov) an emblem of brilliant 
dignity and joyfulness, In view of Ezek. xxix. 21, of the 
predictions concerning the Branch (zemach) in Isa. iv. 2, Jer. 
xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15, Zech. it. 8, vi. 12 (cf. Heb. vii. 14), and of 
the fifteenth Beracha of the Shemone-Esre (the daily Jewish 
prayer consisting of eighteen benedictions): “ make the branch 
(zemach) of David Thy servant to shoot forth speedily, and let 
his horn rise high by virtue of Thy salvation,’—it is hardly to 
be doubted that the poet attached a Messianic meaning to this 
promise. With reference to our Psalm, Zacharias, the father 
of John the Baptist, changes that supplicatory beracha of his 
nation (Luke i. 68-70) into a praiseful one, joyfully anticipat- 
ing the fulfilment that is at hand in Jesus. 


PSALM CXRANTIII. 
PRAISE OF BROTHERLY FELLOWSHIP. 


BEHOLD how good it is, and how delightful, 

That brethren also dwell together ! 

Like the fine oil upon the head, 

Flowing gently down upon the beard, the beard of Aaron, 

Which flows gently down upon the hem of his garments— 

3 Like the dew of Hermon, which flows gently down upon the 
mountains of Zion, 

For there hath Jahve commanded the blessing, 

Life, for evermore. 


— 


bo 
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In this Psalm, says Hengstenberg, “ David brings to the 
cousciousness of the church the glory of the fellowship of the 
saints, that had so long been wanting, the restoration of which 
had begun with the setting up of the Ark in Zion.” The Psalm, 
in fact, does not speak of the termination of the dispersion, but 
of the uniting of the people of all parts of the land for the 
purpose of divine worship in the one place of the sanctuary ; 
and, as in the case of Ps. cxxii., its counterpart, occasions can 
be found in the history of David adapted to the 7) of the 
inscription. But the language witnesses against David; for 
the construction of w with the participle, as THY, gut descendit 
(cf. cxxxv. 2, DDYY, gui stant), is unknown in the usage of 
the eeaage: prior to the Exile. Moreover the inscription 195 
is wanting in the LX-X. Cod. Vat. and the Targum ; and the 
Psalm may only have been so inscribed because it entirely 
breathes David's spirit, and is as though it had sprung out of 
his love for Jonathan. 


With 03 the assertion passes on from the community of 
nature and sentiment which the word “ brethren” expresses to 
the outward active manifestation and realization that corre- 
spond to it: good and delightful (cxxxv. 3) it is when brethren 
united by blood and heart also (corresponding to this their 
brotherly nature) dwell together—a blessed joy which Israel 
has enjoyed during the three great Feasts, although only for a 
brief period (vid. Ps. cxxii.). Because the high priest, in whom 
the priestly mediatorial office culminates, is the chief personage 
in the celebration of the feast, the nature and valne of that 
local reunion is first of all expressed by a metaphor taken from 
him, 2189 }OW is the oil for anointing described in Ex. xxx. 
22-83, which consisted of a mixture of oil and aromatic spices 
airictly forbidden to be used in common life. The sons of 
Aaron were only sprinkled with this anointing oil; but Aaron 
was expressly anointed with it, inasmuch as Moses poured it 
upon his head; hence he is called par excellence “ the anointed 
priest ” (mw 71D), whilst the other priests are only 
“anointed” (O°, Num. iii. 3) in so far as their garments, 
like Aaron’s, were also sprinkled with the oil (together with 
the blood of the ram of consecration), Lev. viii. 12, 30. In 
the time of the second Temple, to which the holy oil of 
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anointing was wanting, the installation into the office of high 
priest took place by his being invested in the pontifical robes. 
The poet, however, when he calls the high priest as such 
Aaron, has the high-priesthood in all the fulness of its divine 
consecration (Lev. xxi. 10) before his eyes. Two drops of the 
holy oil of anointing, says a Haggada, remained for ever hanging 
on the beard of Aaron like two pearls, as an emblem of atone- 
ment and of peace. In the act of the anointing itself the 
precious oil freely poured out ran gently down upon his beard, 
which in accordance with Lev. xxi. 5 was unshortened. 

In that part of the Téra which describes the robe of the 
high priest, ‘Sw is its hems, iN ‘8, or even absolutely 78, the 
opening for the head, or the collar, by means of which the 
sleeveless garment was put on, and 75¥ the binding, the em- 
broidery, the border of this collar (wid. Ex. xxvii. 32, xxxix. 
23; cf. Job xxx. 18, ‘2ND *B, the collar of my shirt). ‘8 must 
apparently be understood according to these passages of the 
Tora, as also the appellation ninD (only here for OM, OB"), 
beginning with Lev. vi. 3, denotes the whole vestment of the 
high priest, yet without more exact distinction. But the 
Targum translates ‘8 with NOX (ora = jimbria)—a word 
which is related to NWON, agnus, like @a to dis. This @a is used 
both of the upper and lower edge of a garment. Accordingly 
Apollinaris and the Latin versions understand the él ry wav 
of the LXX. of the hem (in oram vestimenti) ; Theodoret, 
on the other hand, understands it to mean the upper edging: 
dav éxddecev 5 Kadoduev TepiTpaynrLov, ToUTO Sé Kal o’AKvras 
atopa évdupdtev eipnxe. So also De Sacy: sur le bord de son 
vétement, c’est-a-dire, sur le haut de ses habits pontificaux. The 
decision of the question depends upon the aim of this and the 
following figure in ver. 3. If we compare the two figures, we 
find that the point of the comparison is the uniting power of 
brotherly feeling, as that which unites in heart and soul those 
who are most distant from one another locally, and also brings 
them together in outward circumstance. If this is the point 
of the comparison, then Aaron’s heard and the hem of his 
garments stand just as diametrically opposed to one another as 
the dew of Hermon and the mountains of Zion. ‘5 is not the 
collar above, which gives no advance, much less the antithesis 
of two extremes, but the hem at the bottom (cf. TY, Ex. xxvi. 
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now refer to the beard of Aaron, either as flowing down over 
the upper border of his robe, or as flowing down upon its hem ; 
it must refer to the oil, for peaceable love that brings the most 
widely separated together is likened to the oil. This reference 
is also more appropriate to the style of the onward movement 
of the gradual Psalms, and is confirmed by ver. 3, where it 
refers to the dew, which takes the place of the oil in the other 
metaphor. When brethren united in harmonious love also 
meet together in one place, as is the case in Israel at the great 
Feasts, 1t is as when the holy, precious chrism, breathing forth 
the blended odour of many spices, upon the head of Aaron 
trickles down upon his beard, and from thence to the extreme 
end of his vestment. It becomes thoroughly perceptible, and 
also outwardly visible, that Israel, far and near, 1s pervaded by 
one spirit and bound together in unity of spirit. 

This uniting spirit of brotherly love is now symbolized also 
by the dew of Hermon, which descends in drops upon the 
mountains of Zion. ‘“ What we read in the 133d Psalm of 
tlle dew of Hermon descending upon the mountains of Zion,” 
says Van de Velde in his Travels (Bd. i. S. 97), “is now 
become quite clear to me. Here, as I sat at the foot of Her- 
mon, I understood how the water-drops which rose from its 
forest-mantled heights, and out of the highest ravines, which 
are filled the whole year round with snow, after the sun’s rays 
have attenuated them and moistened the atmosphere with them, 
descend at evening-time as a heavy dew upon the lower moun- 
tains which lie round about as its spurs. One ought to have 
seen Hermon with its white-golden crown glistening aloft in 
the blue sky, in order to be able rightly to understand the 
figure. Nowhere in the whole country is so heavy a dew per- 
ceptible as in the districts near to Hermon.” ‘To this dew the 
poet likens brotherly love. This is as the dew of Hermon: of 
such pristine freshness and thus refreshing, possessing such 
pristine power and thus quickening, thus born from above 
(cx. 3), and in fact like the dew of Hermon which comes 
down upon the mountains of Zion—a feature in the picture 
which is taken from the natural reality; for an abundant dew, 
when warm days have preceded, might very well be diverted 
to Jerusalem by the operation of the cold current of air 
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sweeping down from the north over Hermon. We know, 
indeed, from our own experience how far off a cold air coming 
from the Alps is perceptible and produces its effects. The 
figure of the poet is therefore as true to nature as it is beau- 
tiful. When brethren bound together in love also meet 
together in one place, and in fact when brethren out of the 
north unite with brethren in the south in Jerusalem, the city 
which is the mother of all, at the great Feasts, it is as when 
the dew of Mount Hermon, which is covered with deep, almost 
eternal snow,* descends upon the bare, unfruitful—and there- 
fore longing for such quickening—mountains round about 
Zion. In Jerusalem must Jove and all that is good meet. 
For there (OU as in cxxxii. 17) hath Jahve commanded (i¥ as 
in Lev. xxv. 21, cf. Ps. xlii. 9, Ixviii. 29) the blessing, z.e. there 
allotted to the blessing its rendezvous and its place of issue. 
MDIDIAK is appositionally explained by O°: life is the sub- 
stance and goal of the blessing, the possession of all pos- 
sessions, the blessing of all blessings. The closing words 
prIyATTY (cf. xxviii. 9) belong to 3¥: such is God’s inviolable, 
ever-enduring order. 


ProAue CX SX LY. 
NIGHT-WATCH GREETING AND COUNTER-GREETING. 


The Call. 


1 BEHOLD, bless ye Jahve, all ye servants of Jahve, 
Who serve in the house of Jahve by night! 

2 Lift up your hands to the sanctuary 
And bless ye Jahve ! 


* A Hauranitish poem in Wetzstein’s Lieder-Sammlungen begins: 


ar el idle ure | 5a ale Lond dom Ll, ‘* Yesterday 
there blew across to me a spark | from the lofty snow-mountain (the 
Hermon),” on which the commeutator dictated to him the remark, that 


3 Geey the glowing spark, is either the snow-capped summit of the moun- 
tain glowing in the morning sun or a burning cold breath of air, for one 


a“ w 


gays in everyday life iss. win! \, the frost burns [vid. note to exxi. 6]. 
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The Answer. 


3 Jahve bless thee out of Zion, 
The Creator of heaven and earth! 


This Psalm consists of a greeting, vers. 1, 2, and the 
reply thereto. The greeting is addressed to those priests and 
Levites who have the night-watch in the Temple; and this 
antiphon is purposely placed at the end of the collection of 
Songs of degrees in order to take the place of a final beracha. 
In this sense Luther styles this Psalm epiphonema superiorum. 
It is also in other respects (vid. Symbole, p. 66) an appropriate 
finale. 


Vers. 1, 2. The Psalm begins, like its predecessor, with 
nn; there it directs attention to an attractive phenomenon, 
here to a duty which springs from the office. For that it is 
not the persons frequenting the Temple who are addressed is 
at once clear from the fact that the tarrying of these in the 
Temple throngh the night, when such a thing did actually occur 
(Luke ii. 37), was only an exception. And then, however, 
from the fact that 12Y is the customary word for the service 
of the priests and Levites, Deut. x. 8, xvili. 7, 1 Chron. xxiii. 
30, 2 Chron. xxix. 11 (cf. on Isa. Ixi. 10, and Ps. cx. 4), which 
is also continued in the night, 1 Chron. ix. 33. Even the 
Targum refers ver. 16 to the Temple-watch. In the second 
Temple the matter was arranged thus. After midnight the 
chief over the gate-keepers took the keys of the inner Temple 
and went with some of the priests through the little wicket of 
the Fire Gate (apion ma ayw). In the inner conrt this patrol 
divided into two companies, each with a burning torch; one 
company turned west, the other east, and so they compassed the 
court to see whether everything was in readiness for the service 
of the dawning day. At the bakers’ chamber, in which the 
Mincha of the high priest was baked (pman ‘yy now), they 
met with the cry: All is well. In the meanwhile the rest 
of the priests also arose, bathed, and put on their garments. 
Then they went into the stone chamber (one half of which 
was the place of session of the Sanhedrim), where, under the 
superintendence of the chief over the drawing of the lots and 
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of a judge, around whom stood all the priests in their robes of 
office, the functions of the priests in the service of the coming 
day were assigned to them by lot (Luke i. 9). Accordingly 
Tholuck, with Késter, regards vers. 1 sq. and 3 as the antiphon 
of the Temple-watch going off duty and those coming on. It 
might also be the eall and counter-call with which the watch- 
men greeted one another when they met. But according to 
the general keeping of the Psalm, vers. 1 sq. have rather to he 
regarded as a call to devotion and intercession, which the con- 
gregation addresses to the priests and Levites entrusted with 
the night-service in the Temple. It is an error to suppose that 
“in the nights” can be equivalent to “early and late.” IH 
the Psalter contains Morning Psalms (11, lxiil.) and Evening 
Psalms (iv., exli.), why should it then not contain a vigil 
Psalm? On this very ground Venema’s idea too, that nidba is 
syncopated from nivona, “with Hallels, i.e. praises,” is useless. 
Nor is there any reason for drawing év tats vvEiv, as the LXX. 
does, to ver. 2,* or, what would be more natural, to the 3273 that 
opens the Psalm, since it is snrely not strange that, so long as 
the sanctuary was standing, a portion of the servants of God 
who ministered in it had to remain up at night to guard it, and 
to see to it that nothing was wanting in the preparations for 
the early service. That this ministering watching should be 
combined with devoticnal praying is the purport of the admo- 
nition in ver. 2. Raising suppliant hands (037), negligently 
written for 03°7') towards the Most Holy Place (ra ayia), they 
are to bless Jahve. WIP (according to B. Sota 39a, the accu- 
sative of definition: in holiness, z.e. after washing of hands), in 
view of xxvili. 2, v. 8, cxxxvili. 2 (cf. D9 in Hab. iii. 10), has 
to be regarded as the accusative of the direction. 

Ver. 3. Calling thus up to the Temple-hill, the church 
receives from above the benedictory counter-greeting: Jahve 
bless thee out of Zion (as in exxviii. 5), the Creator of heaven 
and earth (as in exv. 15, cxxi. 2, cxxiv. 8). From the time 
of Num. vi. 24 jebaréchja is the ground-form of the priestly 
benediction. It is addressed to the church as one person, and 
to each individual in this united, unit-like church. 


* The LXX. adjusts the shortening of ver. 1 arising from this, by 
reading 15s. ND NVINNA ‘A sa oMpyn after cxxxy. 2. 
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FOUR-VOICED HALLELUJAH TO THE GOD OF ISRAEL, THE 
GOD OF GODS. 


HALLELUJAH. 
1 PRAISE ye the Name of Jahve, 
Praise ye, O ye servants of Jahve, . 
2 Who stand in the house of Jahve, 
In the courts of the house of our God! 
3 Praise ye Jah, for Jahve is good ; 
Harp unto His Name, for it is lovely ; 
4 Yor Jacob hath Jah chosen for Himself, 
Israel as His possession. 


5 For I know that Jahve is great 
And our Lord above all gods. 
6 All that Jahve willeth He carrieth out 
In heaven and upon earth, 
In the seas and in all the depths; 
7 Who bringeth the vapours up from the end of the earth, 
He maketh lightnings for the rain, 
Who bringeth forth wind out of His treasuries. 


8 Who smote the first-born of Egypt 
From man down to the cattle, 

9 Sent signs and wonders 
Into the midst of thee, O Egypt, 
Against Pharaoh and all his servants ! 


10 Who smote great nations 
And slew mighty kings, 
11 Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
And Og, king of Bashan, 
‘And all the kingdoms of Canaan ; 
12 And gave over their land as a heritage, 
As a heritage to Israel His people. 


i3 Jahve, Thy Name endureth for ever, 
Thy memorial, Jahve, unto all generations. 
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14 For Jahve will render justice to His people, 
And repent Himself concerning His servants. 


15 The idols of the heathen are silver and gold, 
The work of men’s hands. 
16 A mouth have they and cannot speak, 
Eyes have they and cannot see, 
17 Ears have they and cannot hear, 
Nor is there any breath at all in their mouth. 
18 Like unto them must they who made them become, 
Every one who trusted in them. 


19 O honse of Israel, bless ye Jahve! 
O honse of Aaron, bless ye Jahve! 
20 O honse of Levi, bless ye Jahve! 
Ye who fear Jahve, bless Jahve !— 
21 Blessed be Jahve ont of Zion, 
Who dwelleth in Jerusalem, 
Hallelujah ! 


Ps. exxxv. is here and there (vid. Tésef6th Pesachim 117a) 
taken together with Ps. cxxxiv. as one Psalm. The combining 
of Ps. cxv. with cxiv. is a misapprehension caused by the in- 
scriptionless character of Ps. cxv, whereas Ps. cxxxv. and 
exxxiv. certainly stand in connection with one another. For 
the Hallelujah Ps. cxxxv. is, as the mutual relation between 
the beginning and close of Ps. cxxxiv. shows, a Psalm-song 
expanded ont of this shorter hymn, that is in part drawn from 
LisosCRV. 

It is a Psalm in the mosaic style. Even the Latin poet 
Lucilius transfers the figure of mosaic-work to style, when he 
says: guam lepide lereis composte ut tesserule omnes... In 
the case of Ps. cxxxv. it is not the first time that we have met 
with this kind of style. We have already had a glimpse of it 
in Ps. xevii. and xcviii. These Psalms were composed more 
especially of dentero-Isaianic passages, whereas Ps. cxxxv. 
takes its tesserule out of the Law, Prophets, and Psalms. 


Vers, 1-4, The beginning is taken from exxsiv. 1; ver. 25 
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recalls cxvi. 19 (cf. xcii. 14); and ver. 4 is an echo of Deut. 
vii. 6. The servants of Jahve to whom the summons is ad- 
dressed, are not, as in exxxiv. 1 sq., His official servants in 
particular, but according to ver. 26, where the courts, in the 
plural, are allotted to them as their standing-place, and accord- 
ing to vers. 19, 20, those who fear Him as a body. The three- 
fold Jahve at the beginning is then repeated in Jah (AYaD9N, Che 
note * to civ. 30), Jahve, and Jah. The subject of D'y2 "2 is 
by no means Jahve (Hupfeld), whom they did not dare to call 
n'y in the Old Testament, but either the Name, according to 
liv. 8 (Luther, Hitzig), or, which is favoured by exlvii. 1 (cf. 
Prov. xxii. 18), the praising of His Name (Apollinaris: é7ei 
700e Kadov deidev) : His Name to praise is a delightful employ, 
which is incumbent on Israel as the people of His choice and 
of His possession. 

Vers. 0-7. The praise itself now begins, ‘3 in ver. 4a set 
forth the ground of the pleasant duty, and the °3 that begins 
this strophe confirms that which warrants the summons out of 
the riches of the material existing for such a hymn of praise. 
Worthy is He to be praised, for Israel knows full well that 
He who hath chosen it is the God of gods. The beginning 
is taken from exv. 3, and ver. 7 from Jer. x. 18 (li. 16). 
Heaven, earth, and water are the three kingdoms of created 
things, as in Ex. xx. 4. "2 .signifies that which is lifted up, 
ascended; here, as in Jeremiah, a cloud. The meaning of 
nvy ue? opia is not: He makes lightnings into rain, de. 
resolves them as if were into rain, which is unnatural; but 
either according to Zech. x. 1: He produces lightnings in be- 
half of rain, in order that the rain may pour down in conse- 
quence of the thunder and lightning, or poetically: He makes 
fichtnings for the rain, so that the rain is announced (Apolli- 
naris) and accompanied by them. Instead of 8319 (cf. Ixxviii. 
16, cv. 43), which does not admit of the retreating of the tone, 
the expression is S¥i, the ground-form of the part. Hiph. for 
plurals like OYMD, D'Denn, ont, perhaps not without being 
influenced by the S¥ in Jeremiah, for it is not 8¥10 from 
Ny that signifies “ producing,” but nyo — pao. The meta- 
phor of the treasuries is like Job xxxviii.22. What 1s intended 
is the fulness of divine power, in which lie the grounds of the 
origin and the impulses of all things in nature. 
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Vers. 8,9. Worthy is He to be praised, for He is the 
Redeemer out of Egypt. °22iN2 as in cxvi. 19, cf. cv. 27. 

Vers. 10-12. Worthy is He to be praised, for He is the 
Conqueror of the Land of Promise. In connection with ver. 10 
one is reminded of Deut. iv. 38, vii. 1, ix. 1, x1. 23, Josh. xxi. 
9, oa? oD are here not many, but great peoples (cf. Don in 
exxxvi. 17), since the parallel word O°2:8Y is by no means in- 
tended of a powerful number, but of powerful might (cf. Isa. 
lili. 12). As to the rest also, the poet follows the Book of Deu- 
teronomy: Viz. nispen 55? as in Deut. iii. 21, and nom? {M3 as in 
Deut. iv. 38 and other passages. It is all Deuteronomic with 
the exception of the wv, and the ° in ver. 11 as the nota accus. 
(as in exxxvi. 19 sq., cf. Ixix. 6, cxvi. 16, cxxix. 3); the con- 
struction of 127 is just as Aramaizing in Job v. 2, 2 Sam. iii. 
30 (where vers. 30, 31, like vers. 36, 37, are a later explana- 
tory addition). The 7 alternating with 72} is, next to the 
two kings, also referred to the kingdoms of Canaan, viz. their 
inhabitants. Og was also an Amoritish king, Deut. iii. 8. 

Vers. 13, 14. This God who rules so praiseworthily in the 
universe and in the history of Israel is the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever. Just as ver. 13 (cf. cil. 13) is taken from 
Iex. ili. 15, so ver. 14 is taken from Deut. xxxii. 36, cf. xc. 13, 
and vid. on Heb. x. 30, 31 (vol. 11. 191). 

Vers. 15-18. For the good of His proved church He ever 
proves Himself to be the Living God, whereas idols and idol- 
worshippers are vain—throughout following cxv. 4-8, but with 
some abridgments. Here only the 5&8 used as a particle recalls 
what is said there of the organ of smell (98) of the idols that 
smells not, just as the 7) which is here (as in Jer. x. 14) denied 
to the idols recalls the 177 denied to them there. It is to be 
rendered: also there is not a being of breath, i.e. there is no 
breath at all, not a trace thereof, in their mouth. It is different 
in 1 Sam. xxi. 9, where & PS (not }'8) is meant to he equiva- 
lent to the Aramaic MX PX, num (an) est; }8 is North-Pale- 
stinian, and equivalent to the interrogatory ON (after which 
the Targum renders M's DN). 

Vers. 19-21. A call to the praise of J ahve, who is exalted 
above the gods of the nations, addressed to Israel as a whole, 
rounds off the Psalm by recurring to its beginning. The three- 
fold call in cxv. 9-11, exviii. 2-4, is rendered fourfold here by 
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the introduction of the house of the Levites, and the wishing of 
a blessing in cxxxiv. 3 is turned into an ascription of praise. 
Zion, whence Jahve’s self-attestation, so rich in power and 
loving-kindness, is spread abroad, is also to be the place whence 
His glorious attestation by the mouth of men is spread abroad. 
History has realized this. 


PSALM CXXXVI. 


0 GIVE THANKS UNTO THE LORD, FOR HE IS GOOD. 


1 GIVE thanks unto Jahve, for He is good, 
For His goodness endureth for ever. 
2 Give thanks unto the God of gods, 
For His goodness endureth for ever. 
3 Give thanks unto the Lord of lords— 
| For His goodness endureth for ever. 


4 To Him who alone doeth great wonders, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
5 To Him who by wisdom made the heavens, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
6 To Him who stretched out the earth above the waters— 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 


7 To Him who made great lights, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
8 The sun for dominion by day, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
9 The moon and stars for dominions by night— 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 


10 To Him who smote the Egyptians in their first-born, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
11 And brought forth Israel out of their midst, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
12 With a strong hand and a stretched-out arm— 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 


13 To Him who divided the Red Sea into parts, 
For His goodness endureth for ever. 
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14 And made Israel to pass through in the midst of it, 
For His goodness endureth for ever. 

15 And overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea— 
For His goodness endureth for ever. 


16 To Him who led His people in the desert, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
17 To Him who smote great kings, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
18 And slew glorious kings— 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 


19 Sihon, king of the Amorites, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
20 And Og, king of Bashan, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
21 And gave their land as a heritage, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
22 As a heritage to Israel His servant— 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 


23 Who in our low estate remembered us, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
24 And redeemed us from our adversaries, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
25 Giving bread to all flesh— 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 
26 Give thanks unto the God of heaven, 

For His goodness endureth for ever. 


The cry exxxv. 3, Praise ye Jah, for good is Jahve, is here 
followed by a Hodu, the last of the collection, with “for His 
goodness endureth for ever” repeated twenty-six times as a 
versus intercalaris. In the liturgical language this Psalm is 
called par excellence the great Hallel, for accordin g to its broadest 
compass the great Hallel comprehends Ps. cxx. to CXXXVI.,* 


* There are three opinious in the Talmud and Midrash con 
compass of the ‘* Great Hallel,” viz. (1) Ps. exxxvi. 
(3) Ps. exx.~cxxxvi. 


cerning the 
» (2) Ps. exxxv. 4-cxxxvi., 
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whilst the Hallel which is absolutely so called extends from 
Ps. cxill. to ecxviii. Down to ver. 18 the song and counter- 
song organize themselves into hexastichic groups or strophes, 
which, however, from ver. 19 (and therefore from the point 
where the dependence on Ps. cxxxv., already beoun with ver. 
17, becomes a borrowiug, onwards) pass over into octastichs. 
In Heidenheim’s Psalter the Psalm appears (after Norzi) in 
two columns (like Deut. ch. xxxii.), which it is true has neither 
tradition (vid. on Ps. xviii.) nor Mss. precedent in its favour, 
but really corresponds to its structure. 


Vers. 1-9. Like the preceding Psalm, this Psalm allies itself 
to the Book of Deuteronomy. Vers. 2a and 3a (God of gods 
and Lord of lords) are taken from Deut. x. 17; ver. 12a (with 
a strong hand and stretched-out arm) from Deut. iv. 34, v. 15, 
and frequently (cf. Jer. xxxii. 21); ver. 16a like Deut. vii. 15 
(cf. Jer. 11. 6). With reference to the Deuteronomic colouring 
of vers. 19-22, vid. on cxxxv. 10-12; also the expression 
“ Tsrael His servant” recalls Deut. xxxu. 36 (cf. cxxxv. 14, xc. 
13), and still more Isa. xl.—lxvi., where the comprehension of 
Israel under the unity of this notion has its own proper place. 
In other respects, too, the Psalm is an echo of earlier model 
passages. Who alone doeth great wonders sounds like Ixxu. 18 
(Ixxxvi. 10); and the adjective “creat” that is added to “‘won- 
ders” shows that the poet found the formula already in exis- 
tence. In connection with ver. 5a he has Prov. ii. 19 or Jer. 
x. 12 in his mind; 3h, like 1030, is the demiurgic wisdom. 
Ver. 6a calls to mind Isa. xlu. 5, xliv. 24; the expression is 
‘above the waters,” as in xxiv. 2 “upon the seas,” because the 
water is partly visible and partly invisible yINP noma (Ex. xx. 4). 
The plural BMNX, Zuces, instead of NN, Zumina (cf. Ezek. xxxii. 
8, 18 “UND), is without precedent. It is a controverted point 
whether maix in Isa. xxvi. 19 signifies lights (cf. MIN, cxxxix. 
12) or herbs (2 Kings iv. 39). The plural niovion is also rare 
(occurring only besides in cxiv. 2): it here denotes the dominion 
of the moon on the one hand, and (going beyond Gen. 1. 16) of 
the stars on the other. nota, like 01°32, is the second member of 
the stat. construct. 

Vers. 10-26. Up to this point it is God the absolute in 
general, the Creator of all things, to the celebration of whose 
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praise they are summoned; and from this point onwards the 
God of the history of salvation. In ver. 13a 78 (instead of YP3, 
Ixxviii. 13, Ex. xiv. 21, Neh. ix. 11) of the dividing of the Red 
Sea is peculiar; O13 (Gen. xv. 17, side by side with a) 
are the pieces or parts of a thing that 1s cut up into pieces. 
"y) is a favourite word taken from Ex. xiv. 27. With refer- 
ence to the name of the Egyptian ruler Pharaoh (Herodotus 
also, ii. 111, calls the Pharaoh of the Exodus the son of Sesostris- 
Rameses Miumun, not Mevodéas, as he is properly called, but 
absolutely Pepa), vid. on Ixxiii. 22. After the God to whom 
the praise is to be ascribed has been introduced with ° by always 
fresh attributes, the ? before the names of Sihon and of Og is 
perplexing. The words are taken over, as are the six lines of 
vers. 17a-22a in the main, from cxxxv. 10-12, with only a 
slight alteration in the expression. In ver. 23 the continued 
influence of the construction ? Wiisatanend. The connection 
by means of w (cf. cxxxv. 8, 10) therefore has reference to the 
preceding “ for His goodness endureth for ever.” The language 
here has the stamp of the latest period. It is true 13! with 
Lamed of the object is used even in the earliest Hebrew, but 
288 is only authenticated by Eccles. x. 6, and P13, to break 
loose = to rescue (the customary Aramaic word for redempticn), 
by Lam. v. 8, just as in the closing verse, which recurs to the 
beginning, “ God of heaven” is a name for God helonging to 
the latest literature, Neh. 1. 4, i. 4. In ver. 23 the praise 
changes suddenly to that which has heen experienced very 
recently. The attribute in ver. 25a (cf. cxlvii. 9, cxlv. 15) 
leads one to look back to a time in which famine befell tnem 
together with slavery. 


PSALM CXXXVIL 
BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON, 


1 BY the rivers of Babylon, there we sat and wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 

2 Upon the willows in the midst thereof 
We hung our citherns. 
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3 For there our oppressors asked of ns 
Lhe words of songs, 
And our tormentors joy: 
Sing us a song of Zion! 


4 How are we to sing Jahve’s songs 
Upon strange soil?! 

5 If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand become lame! 


6 Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I do not remember thee, 
If I do not set Jerusalem 
Above all my joys! 


7 Remember, Jalive, the children of Edom 
In the day of Jerusalem, 
Who said: Raze, raze it 
Even to the foundation ! 


8 O daughter of Babylon, thou wasted one, blessed is he who 
giveth thee thy reward, 
Which thou hast merited for us! 
9 Blessed is he who taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
Against the rock! 


The Hallelujah Ps. cxxxv. and the Hodu Ps. exxxvi. are 
followed by a Psalm which glances back into the time of the 
Exile, when such cheerful songs as they once sang to the 
accompaniment of the music of the Levites at the worship of 
God on Mount Zion were obliged to be silent. It is anony- 
mous. The inscription To avid (6:2) ‘Iepeuiov found in 
codices of the L-X-X., which is meant to say that it is a Davidic 
song coming from the heart of Jeremiah,* is all the more 
erroneous as Jeremiah never was one of the Babylonian exiles. 

The w, which is repeated three times in vers. 8 sq., corre- 


* Reversely Ellies du Pin (in the preface of his Bibliothéque des Auteurs 
Ecclésiastiques) says: Le Pseaume 136 porte le nom de David et de Jeremie, 
ce quil faut apparement entendre ainsi: Pseaume de Jeremie fait a limitation 


de David. 
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sponds to the time of the composition of the Psalm which is 
required by its contents. It is just the same with the paragogic 
iin the future in ver. 6. But in other respects the language 1s 
classic; and the rhythm, at the beginning softly elegiac, then 
more and more excited, and abounding in guttural and sibilant 
sounds, is so expressive that scarcely any Psalm is so easily im- 
pressed on the memory as this, which is so pictorial even in sound. 

The metre resembles the elegiac as it appears in the so- 
called casura schema of the Lamentations and in the cadence 
of Isa. xvi. 9, 10, which is like the Sapphic strophe. Every 
second line corresponds to the pentameter of the elegiac metre. 


Vers. 1-6. Beginning with perfects, the Psalm has the 
appearance of being a Psalm not belonging to the Exile, but 
written in memory of the Exile. The bank of a river, like the 
seashore, is a favourite place of sojourn of those whom deep 
erief drives forth from the bustle of men into solitude. The 
boundary line of the river gives to solitude a safe back; the 
monotonous splashing of the waves keeps up the dull, melancholy 
alternation of thoughts and feelings; and at the same time the 
sight of the cool, fresh water exercises a soothing influence upon 
the consuming fever within the heart. The rivers of Babylon 
are here those of the Babylonian empire: not merely the 
Euphrates with its canals, and the Tigris, but also the Chaboras 
(Chebar) and Euleos ( Ulat), on whose lonesome banks Ezekiel 
(ch. 1. 3) and Daniel (ch. viii. 2) beheld divine visions. The 
DY is important: there, in a strange land, as captives under the 
dominion of the power of the world. And D3 is purposely 
chosen instead of 1: with the sitting down in the solitude of the 
river’s banks weeping immediately came on; when the natural 
scenery around contrasted so stroncly with that of their native 
land, the remembrance of Zion only forced itself upon them all 
the more powerfully, and the pain at the isolation from their 
home would have all the freer course where no hostilely obser- 
vant eyes were 2¢2sent to suppress it. The willow (ABSDS) and 
viburnum, those trees which are associated with flowing water 
in hot low-lying districts, are indigenous in the richly watered 
lowlands of Babylonia. WY (ANY), if one and the same with 


i~,£, 1s not the willow, least of all the weeping-willow, which is 
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called safséf mustahi in Arabic, “the bending-down willow,” 
but the viburnum with dentate leaves, described by Wetzstein 
on Isa. xliv.4. The Talmud even distinguishes between tsaph- 
tsapha and ‘araba, but without our being able to obtain any sure 
botanic picture from it. The 13°Y, whose branches belong to the 
constituents of the lulab of the Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 
40), is understood of the crack-willow [Salix fragilis], and even 
in the passage before us is surely not distinguished with such 
botanical precision but that the gharad and willow together with 
the weeping-willow (Salix Babylonica) might be comprehended 
under the word 171Y. On these trees of the country abounding 
in streams the exiles hung their citherns. The time to take 
delight in music was past, for ovoid év mévOer dxaipos S.y- 
ynows, Sir. xxii. 6. Joyous songs, as the word 1 designates 
them, were ill suited to their situation. 

In order to understand the ‘5 in ver. 3, vers. 3 and 4 must 
be taken together. They hung up their citherns; for though 
their lords called upon them to sing in order that they might 
divert themselves with their national songs, they did not feel 
themselves in the mind for singing songs as they once resounded 
at the divine services of their native land. The LXX., Tar- 
gum, and Syriac take 122947 as a synonym of 3°21, synonymous 
with 1"90iv, and so, in fact, that it signifies not, like >Di¥, the 
spoiled and captive one, but the spoiler and he who takes others 
prisoners. But there is no Aramaic 229=5>¥, It might more 
readily be referred back to a Poel >in (= 2n), to disappoint, 
deride (Hitzig) ; but the usage of the language does not favour 
this, and a stronger meaning for the word would be welcome. 
Either >in =vinn, like 92inn, cii. 9, signifies the raving one, 
i.e. a bloodthirsty man or a tyrant, or from 22, ejulare, one who 
causes the cry of woe or a tormentor,—a signification which 
commends itself in view of the words 2¥iN and TDA, which are 
likewise formed with the preformative n. According to the 
sense the word ranks itself with an Hiph. bin, like neyin, nn, 
with yin and m3in, in a mainly abstract signification (Dietrich, 
Abhandlungen, S. 160 f.). The ‘139 beside VW is used as in 
xxxv. 20, Ixv. 4, ev. 27, cxlv. 5, viz. partitively, dividing up the 
genitival notion of the species: words of songs as being parts 
or fragments of the national treasury of song, similar to TWD a 
little further on, on which Rosenmiiller correctly says: sacrum 
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aliquod carmen ea veteribus illis suis Stonicts. With the ex- 
pression “song of Zion” alternates in ver. 4 “song of Jahve,” 
which, as in 2 Chron. xxix. 27, cf. 1 Chron. xxv. 7, denotes 
sacred or liturgical songs, that is to say, songs belonging to 
Psalm poesy (including the Cantica). 

Before ver. 4 we have to imagine that they answered the 
request of the Babylonians at that time in the language that 
follows, or thought thus within themselves when they withdrew 
themselves from them. The meaning of the interrogatory ex- 
clamation is not that the singing of sacred songs in a foreign 
land (ynxd myn) is contrary to the law, for the Psalms con- 
tinued to be sung even during the Exile, and were also enriched 
by new ones. But the shir had an end during the Exile, in so 
far as that it was obliged to retire from publicity into the quiet 
of the family worship and of the houses of prayer, in order that 
that which is holy might not be profaned; and since it was not, 
as at home, accompanied by the trumpets of the priests and the 
music of the Levites, it became more recitative than singing 
properly so called, and therefore could not afford any idea of 
the singing of their native land in connection with the worship 
of God on Zion. From the striking contrast between the 
present and the former times the people of the Exile had in 
fact to come to the knowledge of their sins, in order that they 
might get back by the way of penitence and earnest longing to 
that which they had lost. Penitence and home-sickness were 
at that time inseparable; for all those in whom the remem- 
brance of Zion was lost gave themselves over to heathenism 
and were excluded from the redemption. The poet, translated 
into the situation of the exiles, and arming himself against the 
temptation to apostasy and the danger of denying God, there- 
fore says: If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, ‘J"2* navn, navn has 
been taken as an address to Jahve: obliviscaris dextere mea 
(e.g. Wolfgang Dachstein in his song “An Wasserflissen Baby- 
lon”), but it is far from natural that Jerusalem and Jahve 
should be addressed in one clause. Others take '2"D" as the sub- 
ject and N3¥M transitively: obliviscatur dextera mea, scil. artem 
psallendi (Aben-Ezra, Kimchi, Pagninus, Grotius, Hengsten- 
berg, and others); but this ellipsis is arbitrary, and the inter- 
polation of "20 after **>: (von Ortenberg, following Olshausen) 
produces an inelegant cadence. Others again assign a passive 
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sense to navn: obliviont detur (LXX,, Italic, Vulgate, and 
Luther), or a half-passive sense, in oblivione sit gd erome) ; but 
the thought: let my right hand be forgotten, is awkward and 
tame. Obi vealue me (Syriac, Saadia, and the Psalterium 
Romanum) comes nearer to the true meaning. MSWA is to be 
taken reflexively: obliviscatur sui ipsius, let it forget itself, or 
its service (Amyraldus, Schultens, Ewald, and Hitzig), which 
is equivalent to let it refuse or fail, become lame, become be- 
numbed, much the same as we say of the arms Or legs that 


they “ go to sleep,” and just as the Arabic oe signifies both 


to forget and to become lame (cf. Gesenius, Thesaurus, p- 9216). 
La Harpe correctly renders: O Jerusalem! si je @oublie jamais, 
que ma main oublie aussi le mouvement! Thus there is a cor- 
respondence between vers. 5 and 6: My tongue shall cleave to 
my palate if I do not remember thee, if I do not raise Jeru- 
salem above the sum of my joy. ‘>73!8 has the affixed Chirek, 
with which these later Psalms are so fond of adorning ene 
selves. ww is apparently used as in cxix. 160: supra summam 
(the totality) letitie mew, as Coccejus explains, he. supra 
omnem letitiam meam. But why not then more simply bp by 
above the totality? ws here signifies not xedaraoy, but 
xepary: if I do not place Jerusalem upon the summit of my 
joy, ze. my highest joy; therefore, if I do not cause Jerusalem 
to be my very highest joy. His spiritual joy over the city of 
God is to soar above all earthly joys. 

Vers. 7-9. The second part of the Psalm supplicates 
vengeance upon Edom and Babylon. We see from Obadiah’s 
prophecy, which is taken up again by Jeremiah, how shame- 
fully the Edomites, that brother-people related by descent to 
Israel and yet pre-eminently hostile to it, behaved in connec- 
tion with the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans as 
their malignant, rapacious, and inhuman helpers. The re- 
peated imper. Piel MY, from MY (not imper. Kal from TY, which 
would be 1), ought to have been accented on the ult. ; it is, 
however, in both cases accented on the first syllable, the pausal 


TY (cf. 902 i in xxxvii. 20, and also DH, Neh. viii. 11) giving rise 
to the same accentuation of the other (in order that two tone- 
syllables might not come together). The Pasek also stands 
between the two repeated words in order that they may be 
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duly separated, and secures, moreover, to the guttural initial 
of the second *Y its distinct pronunciation (cf. Gen. xxvi. 28, 
Num. xxxv. 16). It is to be construed: lay bare, lay bare (as 
in Hab. iii. 13, cf. 73 in Mic. i. 6) in it (Beth of the place), or 
in respect of it (Beth of the object), even to the foundation, ze 
raze it even to the ground, leave not one stone upon another. 
From the false brethren the imprecation turns to Babylon, the 
city of the imperial power of the world. The daughter, ze. 
the population, of Babylon is addressed as MHIWO, = It certainly 
seems the most natural to take this epithet as a designation of 
its doings which cry for vengeance. But it cannot in any case 
be translated: thou plunderer (Syriac like the Targum: bozuzto; 
Symmachus 7 Ayotpis), for TY does not mean to rob and 
plunder, but to offer violence and to devastate. Therefore: 
thou devastator; but the word so pointed as we have it before 
us cannot have this signification: it ought to be 717%, like 
m2 in Jer. it. 7, 10, or T2718 (with an unchangeable 4), 
corresponding to the Syriac active intensive form dliso, op- 
pressor, gddiifo, slanderer, and the Arabic likewise active 


intensive form (\.-l, eg. fdshiis, a boaster, and also as an 


adjective: géz fdshis, empty nuts, cf. Yap’ = vip’, a fowler, 
like ndtér (71083), a field-watcher. The form as it stands is 
partic. pass., and signifies mpovevowevpévn (Aquila), vastata 
(Jerome). It is possible that this may be said in the sense of 
vastanda, although in this sense of a part. fut. pass. the parti- 
ciples of the Miphal (e.g. xxii. 32, cli. 19) and of the Pual 
(xvii. 4) are more commonly used. It cannot at any rate 
signify vastata in an historical sense, with reference to the 
destruction of Babylon by Darius Hystaspes (Hengstenberg) ; 
for ver. 7 only prays that the retribution may come: it cannot 
therefore as yet have been executed; but if mayWwin signified the 
already devastated one, it must (at least in the main) have been 
executed already. It might be more readily understood as a 
prophetical representation of the executed j udgment of devas. 
tation; but this prophetic rendering coincides with the impre- 
cative: the imagimation of the Semite when he utters a curse 
sees the future as a realized fact. “ Didst thou see the smitten 
one (madriib),” z.e. he whom God must smite? Thus the Arab 
Inquires for a person who is detested. “Pursue him who js 
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seized (2/hak el-ma’chidh),” t.e. him whom God must allow thee 
to seize! They speak thus inasmuch as the imagination at 
once anticipates the seizure at the same time with the pursuit. 
Just as here both madrib and ma’chiidh are participles of Kal, 
so therefore 7117 may also have the sense of vastanda (which 
must be laid waste!). That which is then further desired for 
Babylon is the requital of that which it has done to Israel, Isa. 
xlvii. 6. It is the same penal destiny, comprehending the chil- 
dren also, which is predicted against it in Isa. xiii. 16-18, as 
that which was to be executed by the Medes. The young chil- 
dren (with reference to OY, Dbiy, vid. on vill. 3) are to be dashed 
to pieces in order that a new generation may not raise up again 
the world-wide dominion that has been overthrown, Isa. xiv. 
21 sq. It is zeal for God that puts such harsh words into the 
mouth of the poet. “ That which is Israel’s excellency and 
special good fortune the believing Israelite desires to have be- 
stowed upon the whole world, but for this very reason he desires 
to see the hostility of the present world of nations against the 
church of God broken” (Hofmann). On the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that the “ blessed” of this Psalm is not suited 
to the mouth of the New Testament church. In the Old 
Testament the church as yet had the form of a nation, and the 
longing for the revelation of divine righteousness clothed itself 
accordingly in a warlike garb. 


PSALM CAAXVIIL 
THE MEDIATOR AND PERFECTER. 


1 I WILL give thanks unto Thee with my whole heart, 
Before the gods will I harp unto Thee. 
2 I will worship towards Thy holy Temple, 
And give thanks unto Thy Name because of Thy mercy and 
Thy truth, 
That Thou hast magnified Thy promise above all Thy Name. 


3 In the day that I called Thou didst answer me, 
Thou didst inspire me with courage—a lofty feeling per- 
vaded my soul. 
VOL, II. 22 
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4 All the kings of the earth shall give thanks unto Thee, Jalive, 
When they have heard the utterances of Thy mouth ° 

5 And they shall sing of the ways of J ahve, 
That great is the glory of Jahve: 

6 For exalted is Jahve and He seeth the lowly, 
And the proud He knoweth well afar off. 


7 If I walk in the midst of trouble, Thou dost revive me, 
Over the wrath of mine enemies dost Thou stretch forth 
Thy hand, 
And Thy right hand saveth me. 
8 Jahve will perfect for me; 
Jahve, Thy mercy endureth for ever, 
The work of Thy hands—Thou wilt not forsake it. 


There will come a time when the praise of Jahve, which 
according to exxxvil. 3 was obliged to be dumb in the presence 
of the heathen, will, according to cxxxviii. 5, be sung by the 
kings of the heathen themselves. In the LXX. Ps. cxxxvii. 
side by side with 7@ david also has the inscription ‘Iepepiou, 
and Ps. exxxviii. has "Ayyaiou cat Zayapiov. Perhaps these 
statements are meant to refer back the existing recension of 
the text of the respective Psalms to the prophets named (vid. 
KGhler, Haggai, S. 33). From the fact that these names of 
psalmodists added by the LAX. do not come down beyond 
Malachi, it follows that the Psalm-collection in the mind of 
the L_XX. was made not later than in the time of Nehemiah. 

The speaker in Ps. exxxvnii., to follow the lofty expectation 
expressed in ver. 4, is himself a king, and according to the in- 
scription, David. There is, however, nothing to favour his 
being the author; the Psalm is, in respect of the Davidic 
Psalms, composed as it were out of the soul of David—an echo 
of 2 Sam. ch. vil. (1 Chron. ch. xvii.). The superabundant 
promise which made the throne of David and of his seed an 
eternal throne is here gratefully glorified. The Psalm can 
at any rate be understood, if with Hengstenberg we suppose 
that it expresses the lofty self-consciousness to which David 
was raised after victorious battles, when he humbly ascribed the 


slory to God and resolved to build Him a Temple in place of 
the tent upon Zion. 
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Vers. 1,2 The poet will give thanks to Him, whom he 
means without mentioning Him by name, for His mercy, ze. 
His anticipating, condescending love, and for His truth, ie. 
truthfulness and faithfulness, and more definitely for having 
magnified His promise (V2) above all His Name, ze. that He 
has given a promise which infinitely surpasses everything by 
which He has hitherto established a name and memorial for 
Himself (qow-od-Py, with 6 instead of 6, an anomaly that is 
noted by the Masora, vid. Baer’s Psalterium, p. 133). If the 
promise by the mouth of Nathan (2 Sam. ch. vii.) is meant, 
then we may compare 2 Sam. vil. 21. 51a, 2173, new are re~: 
peated in that promise and its echo coming from the heart of 
David so frequently, that this AQT seems like a hint pointing 
to that history, which is one of the most important crises in the 
history of salvation. ‘The expression ovnox 723 also becomes 
intelligible from this history. wald renders it: ‘in tlie pre- 
sence of God!” which is surely meant to say: in the holy 
place (De Wette, Olshausen). But “before God will I sing 
praise to Thee (O God!)”—what a jumble! The LXX. 
renders évaytiov ayyéAwv, which is in itself admissible and 
full of meaning,* but without coherence in the context of the 
Psalm, and also is to be rejected because it is on the whole 
very questionable whether the Old Testament language uses 
ods thus, without anything further to define it, in the sense 
of “angels.” It might be more readily rendered “in the pre- 
sence of the gods,” viz. of the gods of the peoples (Hengsten- 
berg, Hupfeld, and Hitzig); but in order to be understood of 
gods which are only seemingly such, it would require some 
addition. Whereas n'7>x can without any addition denote the 
magisterial possessors of the dignity that is the type of the 
divine, as follows from Ixxxii. 1 (cf. xlv. 7) in spite of Knobel, 
Graf, and Hupfeld; and thus, too (cf. D391 133 in exix. 46), we 
understand it here, with Rashi, Aben-Ezra, Kimchi, Flaminius, 
Bucer, Clericus, and others. What is meant are “the great 
who are in the earth,” 2 Sam. vii. 9, with whom David, inas- 
much as he became king from being a shepherd, is ranked, and 


* Bellarmine: Scio me psallentem tibi ab angelis, qui tibi assistunt, videri 
et attendi et ideo ita considerate me geram in psallendo, ut que intelligam, in 
quo theatro consistam. 
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above whom he has been lifted up by the promise of an eternal 
kingship. Before these earthly “gods” will David praise the 
God of the promise; they shall hear for their salutary con- 
fusion, for their willing rendering of homage, that God hath 
made him “ the highest with respect to the kings of the earth” 
(Ixxsix..28). 

Vers. 3-6. There are two things for which the poet gives 
thanks to God: He has answered hira in the days of trouble 
connected with his persecution by Saul and in all distresses ; 
and by raising him to the throne, and granting him victory 
upon victory, and promising him the everlasting possession of 
the throne, He has filled him with a proud courage, so that 
lofty feeling has taken up its abode in his soul, which was 
formerly fearful about help. Just as 1% signifies impetuosity, 
vehemence, and then also a monster, so 2777 signifies both to 
break in upon one violently and overpoweringly (Cant. vi. 5; 
cf. Syriac arheb, Arabic arhaba, to terrify), and to make any 
one courageous, bold, and confident of victory. 1) ‘223 forms 
a corollary to the verb that is marked by ALugrash or Dechi: 
so that In my soul there was 1, z.e. power, viz. a consciousness 
of power (cf. Judg. v. 21). The thanksgiving, which he, the 
king of the promise, offers to God on account of this, will be 
transmitted to all the kings of the earth when they shall hear 
Gyn’ in the sense of a fut. exactum) the words of His mouth, 
t.e. the divine 7798, and they shall sing of (7 with 3, like 
3 °727 in Ixxxvil. 3, 3 MY in cv. 2 and frequently, 2 ohn in xliv. 
9, 2 Vat in xx. 8, and the like) the ways of the God of the 
history of salvation, they shall sing that great is the glory of 
Jahve. Ver. 6 tells us by what means He has so super-glori- 
ously manifested Himself in His leadings of David. He has 
shown Himself to be the Exalted One who in His all-embracing 
rule does not leave the lowly (cf. David’s confessions in cxxxi. 
1, 2 Sam. vi. 22) unnoticed (cxiii. 6), but on the contrary 
makes him the especial object of His regard; and on the other 
hand even from afar (cf. cxxxix. 2) He sees through (YT as in 
xciv. 11, Jer. xxix. 23) the lofty one who thinks himself un- 
observed and conducts himself as if he were answerable to no 
higher being (x. 4). In correct texts man has Mugrash, and 
prianyo Mercha. The form of the jut. Kal y™ is formed after 
the analogy of the Hiphil forms oY in Isa. xvi. 7, and fre- 
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quently, and 20" in Job xxiv. 21; probably the word is 
intended to be all the more emphatic, inasmuch as the first 
radical, which disappears in 3, is thus in a certain measure 
restored! > 

Vers. 7, 8. Out of these experiences—so important for 
all mankind—of David, who has been exalted by passing 
through humiliation, there arise for him confident hopes con- 
cerning the future. ‘The beginning of this strophe calls xxiii. 
4 to mind. Though his way may lead through the midst of 
heart-oppressing trouble, Jahve will loose thesé bands of death 
and quicken him afresh (7° as in xxx. 4, Ixxi. 20, and fre- 
quently). Though his enemies may rage, Jahve will stretch 
forth His hand threateningly and tranquillizingly over their 
wrath, and His right hand will save him, 72"2* is the subject 
eceonding to cxxxix. 10 and other passages, and not (for why 
should it be supposed to be this?) accus. instrument (vid. |x. 7). 
In ver. § 15% is intended just as in lvii. 3: the work begun He 
will carry out, ézrereAeiy (Phil. i. 6); and "¥2 (according to its 
meaning, properly: covering me) is the same as "by in that 
passage (cf. xiii. 6, cxlii. 8). The pledge of this completion is 
Jahve’s everlasting mercy, which will not rest until the promise 
is become perfect truth and reality. Thus, therefore, He will 
not leave, forsake the works of His hands (vid. xc. 16 sq.), 2.e., 
as Hengstenberg correctly explains, everything that He has 
hitherto accomplished for David, from his deliverance out of 
the hands of Saul down to the bestowment of the promise— 
He will not let one of His works stand still, and least of all one 
that has been so gloriously begun. 1273 (whence 47M) signifies 
to slacken, to leave slack, z.e. leave uncarried out, to leave te 


* The Greek imperfects with the double (syllabic and temporal) aug- 
ment, a8 Ewpwv, dvéwyov, are similar. Chajug’ also regards the first Jod 
in these forms as the preformative and the second as the radical, whereas 
Abulwalid, Gramm. ch. xxvi. p. 170, explains the first as a prosthesis and 
the second as the preformative. According to the view of others, e.g. of 
Kimchi, ym might be fut. Hiph. weakened from ya Gam) which, 


apart from the unsuitable meaning, assumes a change of consonants that 
is all the more inadmissible as 9‘ itself springs from yt). Nor is it to be 
supposed that y3" is modified from yy (Luzzatto, § 197), because it is 


nowhere written 4". 
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itself, as in Neh. vi. 3. ON expresses a negation with a measure 
of inward excitement. 


PSALM CKXXXIX. 
ADORATION OF THE OMNISCIENT AND OMNIPRESENT 
ONE. 


bel 


JAHVE, Thou searchest and knowest me! 
THov knowest my sitting down and my rising up, 
Thou understandest my thought afar off. 
My path and my lying down Thou searchest, 
And with all my ways art Thou familiar. 
4 For there is not a word on my tongue— 
Lo, Thou, O Jahve, knowest it altogether. 
5 Behind and before dost Thou surround me, 
And hast laid Thy hand upon me. 
) Incomprehensible to me is such knowledge, 
It is too high, I have not grown up to it. 
7 Whither could I go from Thy Spirit, 
And whither could I flee from Thy presence?! 
If I should ascend to heaven, there art THou ; 
And if I should make Hades my resting-place, here art 
Thou also. 
9 It I should raise the wings of the morning, 
If I should settle down at the extremity of the sea-— 
10 There also Thy hand would gnide me, 
And Thy right hand lay hold of me. 
11 And if I should say: Let nothing but darkness enwrap me, 
And let the light round about me become night— 
12 Even the darkness would not be too dark for Thee, 
And the night would be to Thee bright as the day ; 
Darkness and light are alike to Thee. 


bs 


Oo 


Ne 


(oA) 


13 For THov hast brought forth my reins, 
Thou didst interweave me in my mother’s womb. 

14 I give Thee thanks that I am fearfully, wonderfully made; 
Wonderful are Thy works, 
And my soul knoweth it right well. 
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15 My bones were not hidden from Thee, 
I who was wrought in secret, 
Curiously wrought in the depths of the earth, 
16 When an embryo Thine eyes saw me, 
And in Thy book were they all written: 
Days which were already sketched ont, 
And for it one among them. 
17 And how precions are hy thoughts unto me, O God, 
How mighty is their sum ! 
18 If I would count them, they are more than the sand; 
I awake and I am still with Thee. 


19 Oh that Thou wouldest slay the wicked, Eloah ; 
And ye men of blood-guiltiness, depart from me! 
20 They who mention Thee craftily, 
Speak out deceitfully—Thine adversaries. 
21 Should I not hate those who hate Thee, Jahve, 
And be indignant at those who rise up against Thee?! 
22 With the utmost hatred do I hate them, 
They are to me as mine own enemies. 
23 Search me, O God, and know my heart, 
Prove me and know my thoughts, 
24 And see whether there is in me any way of pain, 
And lead me in the everlasting way! 


In this Aramaizing Psalm what the preceding Psalm says in 
ver. 6 comes to be carried into effect, viz.: for Jahve is exalted 
and He seeth the lowly, and the proud He knoweth from afar. 
This Psalm has manifold points of contact with its predecessor. 
From a theological point of view it is one of the most instruc- 
tive of the Psalms, and both as regards its contents and poetic 
character in every way worthy of David. But it is only 
inscribed 7179 because it is composed after the Davidic model, 
and is a counterpart to such Psalms as Ps. xix. and to other 
Davidic didactic Psalms. For the addition nyio> neither 
proves its ancient Davidic origin, nor in a general way its 
origin in the period prior to the Exile, as Ps. Ixxiv. for 
example shows, which was at any rate not composed prior to 
the time of the Chaldean catastrophe. 

The Psalin falls into three parts: vers. 10-12, 13~18, 
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19-24; the strophic arrangement is not clear. The first part 
celebrates the Omniscient and Omnipresent One. The poet 
knows that he is surrounded on all sides by God’s knowledge 
and His presence; His Spirit is everywhere and cannot be 
avoided; and His countenance is turned in every direction 
and inevitably, in wrath or in love. In the second part the 
poet continues this celebration with reference to the origin of 
man; and in the third part he turns in profound vexation of 
spirit towards the enemies of such a God, and supplicates for 
himself His proving and guidance. In vers. 1 and 4 God is 
called Jahve, in ver. 17 El, in ver. 19 Eloah, in ver. 21 again 
Jahve, and in ver. 23 again El. Strongly as this Psalm is 
marked by the depth and pristine freshness of its ideas and 
feeling, the form of its language is still such as is without 
precedent in the Davidic age. To all appearance it is the 
Arameeo-Hebrew idiom of the post-exilic period pressed into 
the service of poetry. The Psalm apparently belongs to those 
Psalms which, in connection with a thoroughly classical cha- 
racter of form, bear marks of the influence which the Aramaic 
language of the Babylonian kingdom exerted over the exiles. 
This influence affected the popular dialect in the first instance, 
but the written language also did not escape it, as the Books of 
Daniel and Ezra show ; and even the poetry of the Psalms is 
not without traces of this retrograde movement of the lan- 
guage of Israel towards the language of the patriarchal an- 
cestral house. In the Cod. Alex. Zayapiov is added to the 7a 
Aavid yraduos, and by a second hand év 79 Scacmop4a, which 
Origen also met with “in some copies.” 


Vers. 1-7. The Aramaic forms in this strophe are the 
ama& deyou. YY (ground-form ‘Y%) in vers. 2 and 17, endea- 
vour, desire, thinking, like M7 and ji'1 in the post-exilic 
books, from AY? (NI), cupere, cogitare; and the dr. Dey. YD 
in ver. 3, equivalent to /'33, a lying down, if ‘Y31 be not rather 
an infinitive like 'y?3 in Job vii. 19, since ‘728 is undoubtedly 
not inflected from Mk, but, as being infinitive, like “32 in 
Deut. iv. 21, from MS; and the verb Ms also, with the ex- 
ception of this passage, only occurs in the speeches of Elihu 
(Job xxxiv. 8), which are almost more strongly Aramaizing 
than the Book of Job itself. Further, as an Aramaizing ee 
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ture we have the objective relation marked by Lamed in the 
expression yr nmi2, Thon understandest my thinking, as in 
cxvi. 16, exxix. 3, exxxv. 11, exxxvi. 19 sq. The monostichic 
opening is after the Davidic style, e.g. xxiii. 1b. Among the 
prophets, Isaiah in particular is fond of such thematic intro- 
ductions as we have here in ver. 1b. On YM instead of 
‘YIM vid. on cvii. 20; the pronominal object stands once 
beside the first verb, or even beside the second (2 Kings ix. 
25), instead of twice (Hitzig). The “ me” is then expanded : 
sitting down, rising up, walking and lying, are the sum of 
human conditions or states. ‘Y2 is the totality or sum of the 
life of the spirit and soul of man, and ‘277 the sum of human 
action. ‘The divine knowledge, as YIM) says, is the result of 
the scrutiny of man. The poet, however, in vers. 2 and 3 
uses the perfect throughout as a mood of that which is practi- 
cally existing, because that scrutiny is a scrutiny that is never 
unexecuted, and the knowledge is consequently an ever-present 
knowledge. Pinid is meant to say that He sees into not merely 
the thought that is fully fashioned and matured, but even that 
which is being evolved. Ot from 7% is combined by Luther 
(with Azulai and others) with “I, a wreath (from 11, constrin- 
gere, cingere), inasmuch as he renders: whether I walk or lie 
down, Thou art round about me (Ich gehe oder lige, so bistu 
vmb mich). iT ought to have the same meaning here, if with 
Wetzstein one were to compare the Arabic, and more particu- 


larly Beduin, ey dherrd, to protect; the notion of affording 


protection does not accord with this train of thought, which has 
reference to God’s omniscience: what ought therefore to be 
meant is a hedging round which secures its object to the know- 
ledge, or even a protecting that places it in security against 
any exchanging, which will not suffer the object to escape it.* 


—— 


* This Verb. tert. 5 et .¢ is old, and the derivative dherd, protection, 


is an elegant word ; with reference to another derivative, dherwe, a wall of 
rock protecting one from the winds, wid. Job, ii. 23, note. The H. form 
(Piel) signifies to protect in the widest possible sense, e.g. (in Neshwan, ii. 


343p), “ slasl Ts 596), he protected the sheep (against heing exchanged) 
by leaving a lock of wool upon their backs when they were shorn, by which 
they might be recognised among other sheep.” 
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The Arabic (s)0, to know, which is far removed in sound, 1s 


by no means to be compared ; it is related to |,, to push, urge 
forward, and denotes knowledge that is gained by testing and 


experimenting. But we also have no need of that usd to 


protect, since we can remain within the range of the guaran- 
teed Hebrew usage, inasmuch as 7, to winnow, 7.e. to spread 
out that which has been threshed and expose it to the current 


of the wind, in Arabic likewise faye (whence 0, medhrda, a 


winnowing-fork, like NT, racht, a winnowing-shovel), gives an 
appropriate metaphor. Here it is equivalent to: to investigate 
and search out to the very bottom; L-X-X., Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, é&¢yviacas, after which the Italic renders investz- 
gasti, and Jerome eventilasti. |'2D71 with the accusative, as in 
Job xxii. 21 with BY: to enter into neighbourly, close, familiar 


relationship, or to stand in such relationship, with any one ; 


coon. [2¥, epruts God is acquainted with all our ways not only 
superficially, but closely and thoroughly, as that to which He 
is accustomed. 

In ver. 4 this omniscience of God is illustratively corrobo- 
rated with ‘3; ver. 4b lias the value of a relative clause, which, 
however, takes the form of an independent clanse. neg (pro- 
nounced by Jerome in his letter to Sunnia and Fretela, § 82, 
AJ{A LA) is an Aramaic word that has been already incorpo- 
rated in the poetry of the Davidico-Salomonic age. mp2 sig- 
nifies both all of it and every one. In ver. 5 Luther has been 
misled by the LX X. and Vulgate, which take 73¥ in the signi- 
fication formare (whence 7%, forma); it signifies, as the 
definition “ behind and before” shows, to surround, encompass. 
God is acquainted with man, for He holds him surrounded on 
all sides, and man can do nothing, if God, whose confining 
hand he has lying upon him (Job ix. 23), does not allow him 
the requisite freedom of motion. Instead of WAY (LXX. 7 
yvacis cov) the poet purposely says in ver. 6a merely NYT: a 
knowledge, so all-penetrating, all-comprehensive as God’s know- 
ledge. The Keri reads MINN, but the Chethid MND is sup- 
ported by the Chethib NPB in Judg. xiii. 18, the Keri of which 
there is not N78, but ‘9B (the pausal form of an adjective ‘>s, 
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the feminine of which wonld be m8), With °299 the tran- 
scendence, with 723) the unattainableness, and with >2%s7Nd 
m? the incomprehensibleness of the fact of the omniscience of 
God is expressed, and with this, to the mind of the poet, coin- 
cides God’s omnipresence; for true, not merely phenomenal, 
knowledge is not possible without the immanence of the know- 
ing one in the thing known. God, however, is omnipresent, 
sustaining the life of all things by His Spirit, and revealing 
Himself either in love or in wrath,—what the poet styles His 
countenance. To flee from this omnipresence (}2, away from), 
as the sinner and he who is conscions of his guilt would gladly 
do, is impossible. Concerning the first 138, which is here 
accented on the wlé¢ma, vid. on cxvi. 4. 

Vers. 8-12. The future form PDX, customary in the Aramaic, 
may be derived just as well from P2D (P2d), by means of the 
same mode of assimilation as in 3B = 23D, as from PD] (PD2), 
which latter is certainly only insecurely established by Dan. 
vi. 24, npoane (cf. mp1, Ezra iv. 22; PB, Dan. v. 2), since 
the Nun, as in Moyo, Dan. iv. 8, can also be a compensation 
for the resolved doubling (vid. Bernstein in the Lexicon Chres- 
tom. Kirschiane, and Levy s.v. PD2). OX with the simple future 
is followed by cohortatives (vid. on Ixxili. 16) with the equiva- 
lent SYX among them: et st stratum facerem (mihi) infernum 
(accusative of the object as in Isa. lviii. 5), etc. In other 
passages the wings of the sun (Mal. in. 20 [iv. 2]) and of the 
wind (xviil. 11) are mentioned, here we have the wings of the 
morning’s dawn. Penne aurore, Kugubinns observes (1548), 
est velocissimus aurore per omnem mundum decursus. It is 
therefore to be rendered: If I shonld lift wings (0°32 NY2 as 
in Ezek. x. 16, and frequently) such as the dawn of the morning 
has, z.e. could I fly with the swiftness with which the dawn of 
the morning spreads itself over the eastern sky, towards the 
extreme west and alight there. Heaven and Hades, as being 
that which is superterrestrial and subterrestrial, and the east and 
west are set over against one another. 5° NNN is the extreme 
end of the sea (of the Mediterranean with the “isles of the Gen- 
tiles”). In ver. 10 follows the apodosis: nowhere is the hand 
of God, which governs everything, to be escaped, for dextera 
Dei ubique est. WN (not WN, Ezek. xiii. 15), “therefore I 
spake,” also has the value of a hypothetical protasis: guodst 
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dixerim. % and 3M belong together: mere tenebre (vid. 
Xxxix. 6 sq.); but ‘2B is obscure: The signification secured 
to it of conterere, contundere, in Gen. iii. 15, Job ix. 17, which 
is followed by the LXX. (Vulgate) xatamarjces, is inappro- 
priate to darkness. The signification inhzare, which may be 
deduced as possible from ‘XY, suits relatively better, yet not 
thoroughly well (why should itgnot have been ‘2¥22?). The 
signification obvelare, however, which one expects to find, and 
after which the Targum, Symmachus, Jerome, Saadia, and 
others render it, seems only to be guessed at from the con- 
nection, since >; has not this signification in any other instance, 
and in favour of it we cannot appeal either to }%3—whence 
\Y/2, which belongs together with 12, OW, and WB]—or to AY, 
the root of which is by (NOY), or to AVY, whence VY¥, which does 


not signify to cover, veil, but according to WixJ, to fold, fold 


together, to double. We must therefore either assign to ‘2D 
the signification operiat me without being able to prove it, or 
we must put a verb of this signification in its place, viz. ‘22 
(Ewald) or 25" (Béttcher), which latter is the more com- 
mendable here, where darkness (qn, synon. MD'Y, YD) is the 
subject: And if I should say, let nothing but darkness cover 
me, and as night (the predicate placed first, asin Amos iv. 13) 
let the light become abont me, ic. let the light become night 
that shall surround and cover me (‘213, poetic for "13, like 
‘nnn in 2 Sam. ch. xxii.)—the darkness would spread abroad 
no obscurity (cv. 28) that should extend beyond (j'2) Thy 
piercing eye and remove me from Thee. In the word 18’, too, 
the £iphil signification is not lost: the night would give out 
light from itself, as if it were the day; for the distinction of 
day and night has no conditioning influence upon God, who is 
above and superior to all created things (der Uebercreatiir ‘liche), 
who is light in Himself. The two a are correlative, as e.g. in 
1 Kings xxii. 4. 2~N (with a superfiuous Jod) is an old 
word, but MUS (cf. Aramaic NOW) is a later one. 

Were 18-18. The fact that man is manifest to God even 
to the very bottom of his nature, and in every place, is now con- 
firmed from the origin of man. The development of the child 
in the womb was looked upon by the Israelitish Chokma as one 
of the greatest mysteries, Eccles. xi. 5; and here the poet 
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praises this coming into being as a marvellous work of the 
omniscient and omnipresent omnipotence of God. 3? here 
signifies condere ; and 420 not: to cover, protect, as in exl. 8, 
Job. xl. 22, prop. to cover with network, to hedge in, but: to 
plait, interweave, viz. with bones, sinews, and veins, like 72¥ 
in Job x.11. The reins are made specially prominent in order 
to mark them, the seat of the tenderest, most secret emotions, as 
the work of Him who trieth the heart and the reins. The mpoo- 
evyy becomes in ver. 14 the edyapiotia: I give thanks unto 
Thee that I have wonderfully come into being under fearful 
circumstances, 7.¢. circumstances exciting a shudder, viz. of 
astonishment (MINT as in Ixv. 6). 723) (= NPD) i is the passive 
to neem, Iv. 4, xvi. 7. Hitzig regards “mindy (Thou hast shown 
Thyself vondertal) after the LXX., Syriac, Vulgate, and 
Jerome, as the only correct reading hat the thought which is 
thereby gained comes indeed to be eeprasced in the following 
line, ver. 146, which sinks down into tautology in connection 
with this reading. OY (collectively equivalent to D’D¥y, Eccles. 
x1. 5) is the bones, the skeleton, and, starting from that idea, 
more generally the state of being as a sum-total of elements of 
being. “WX, without being necessarily a conjunction (Ew. 
§ 333, a), attaches itself to the suffix of *S¥Y¥. D1, “to be 
worked in different colours, or also embroidered,” of the system 
of veins ramifying the body, and of the variegated colouring of 
its individual members, more particularly of the inward parts ; 
perhaps, however, more generally with a retrospective conception 
of the colours of the outline following the undeveloped begin- 
ning, and of the forming of the members and of the organism 
in general.* The mother’s womb is here called not merely 1D 
(cf. Aischylus’ Humenides, 665: év cxorovct vydvos TeOpaypevn, 
and the designation of the place where the foetus is formed as 
“a threefold darkness” in the Koran, Sur. xxxix. 8), the é of 
which is retained here in pause (vid. Béttcher, Lehrbuch, § 298), 
but by a bolder appellation 718 nitnnn, the lowest parts of the 
earth, i.e. the interior of the earth (vid. on Ixiii. 10) as being 
the secret laboratory of the earthly origin, with tne same retro- 


* In the Talmud the egg of a bird or of a reptile is called np, 


when the outlines of the developed embryo are visible in it; and likewise 
the mole (mola), when traces of human organization can be discerned i in it, 
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spective reference to the first formation of the human body out 
of the dust of the earth, as when Job says, ch. i. 21: “naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
thither” —7Y, viz. eis THY yhy Thy wntépa TavTev, Sir. xl. 1. 
The interior of Hades is also called DINy jO2 in Jonah ii. 3 [2], 
Sir. li. 5. According to the view of Scripture the mode of 
Adam’s creation is repeated in the formation of every man, Job 
xxxili. 6, cf. 4. The earth was the mother’s womb of Adam, 
and the mother’s womb out of which the child of Adam comes 
forth is the earth out of which it is taken. 

(Ver. 16.) The embryo folded up in the shape of an egg is 
here called 094, from D2}, to roll or wrap together (cf. glomus, a 
ball), in the Talmud said of any kind of unshapen mass (L_XX. 
axatépyacrov, Symmachus duoppwrov) and raw material, e.g. 
of the wood or metal that is to be formed into a vessel (Chullin 
25a, to which Saadia has already referred).* As tothe rest, com- 
pare similar retrospective glances into the embryonic state in Job 
x. 8-12, 2 Mace. vii. 22 sq. (Psychology, S. 209 ff., tr. pp. 247 
sq.). On the words in libro tuo Bellarmine makes the follow- 
ing correct observation: guia habes apud te exemplaria sive 
ideas omnium, quomodo pictor vel sculptor scit ex informit materia 
quid futurum sit, quia videt exemplar. The signification of the 
future 3303‘ is regulated by 18), and becomes, as relating to the 
synchronous past, seribebantur. ‘The days 38°, which were al- 
ready formed, are the subject. It is usually rendered: “ the 
days which had first to be formed.” If 8* could be equiva- 
lent to 778", it would be to be preferred; but this rejection of 
the preform. fut. is only allowed in the fut. Piel of the verbs 
Pe Jod, and that after a Waw convertens, e.g. Va = Wa, 
Nah. i. 4 (cf. Caspari on Obad. ver. 11).+ Accordingly, 
assuming the original character of the ND in a negative signifi- 
cation, it is to be rendered: The days which were (already) 
formed, and there was not one among them, 7.e. when none 
among them had as yet become a reality. The suffix of apo 


* Epiphanius, Her. xxx. § 31, says the Hebrew yoagy signifies the 
peeled grains of spelt or wheat before they are mixed up and backed, the 
still raw (only bruised) flour-grains—a signification that can now no longer 
be supported by examples. 

+ But outside the Old Testament it also occurs in the Pual, though as a 
wrong use of the word; vide my Anekdota (1841), Su372 £, 
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points to the succeeding 0%5!, to which 18° is appended as an 
attributive clause; 003 INN xr is subordinated to this 13": cum 
non or nondum (Job xxii. 16) unus inter eos = unus eorum (Ex. 
xiv. 28) esset. But the expression (instead of m1 N? THY) or 
mi O10) remains doubtful, and it becomes a question whether 
the Kert wh (vid. on c. 3), which stands side by side with the 
Chethib xb (which the LXX., Aquila, Symmachus, Theodo- 
tion, the Targum, Syriac, Jerome, and Saadia follow), is not 
to be preferred. This \h, referred to ‘bs, gives the acceptable 
meaning: and for it (viz. its birth) one among them (these 
days), without our needing to make any change in the proposed 
exposition down to 118°. We decide in favour of this, because 
this ona Ins 1) does not, as ona tnx xh, make one feel to miss 
any "4, and because the a which begins ver. 17 connects 
itself to it by way of continuation. The accentuation has 
failed to discern the reference of O92 to the following oD", 
inasmuch as it places Olewejored against \1n3°. Hupfeld fol- 
lows this accentuation, referring p29 back to 05) as a coil of 
days of one’s life; and Hitzig does the same, referring it to 
the embryos. But the precedence of the relative pronoun 
occurs in other instances also,* and is devoid of all harshness, 
especially in connection with 023, which directly signifies alto- 
gether (e.g. Isa. xliii. 14). It is the confession of the omni- 
science that is united with the omnipotence of God, which the 
poet here gives utterance to with reference to himself, just as 
Jahve says with reference to Jeremiah, Jer. i. 5. Among 
the days which were preformed in the idea of God (cf. on 
ny, Isa. xxii. 11, xxxvii. 26) there was also one, says the poet, 
for the embryonic beginning of my life. The divine know- 
ledge embraces the beginning, development, and completion of 
all things (Psychology, 5. 37 ff., tr. pp. 46 sqq.). The know- 
ledge of the thoughts of God which are written in the book of 
creation and revelation is the poet’s cherished possession, and 
to ponder over them is his favourite pursuit: they are precions 
to him, 9p’ (after xxxvi. 8), not: difficult of comprehension 
(schwerbegreiflich, Maurer, Olshausen), after Dan. ii. 11, which 


* The Hebrew poet, says Gesenius (Lehrgebdude, S. 739 f.), sometimes 
uses the pronoun before the thing to which it referred has even been 
spoken of. This phenomenon belongs to the Hebrew style generally, vid. 
mv Anekdota (1841), 8. 382. 
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would surely have been expressed by 3p} (xcii. 6), more readily: 
very weighty (schwergewichtig, Hitzig), but better according to 
the prevailing Hebrew usage: highly valued (schwergewerthet), 
cara.* “Their sums” are powerful, prodigious (xl. 6), and 
cannot be brought to a summa summarum. If he desires to 
couut them ( fut. hypothet. as in xci. 7, Job xx. 24), they prove 
themselves to be more than the sand with its grains, that is to 
say, innumerable. He falls asleep over the pondering upon 
them, wearied out; and when he wakes up, he is still with God, 
i.e. still ever absorbed in the contemplation of the Unsearchable 
One, which even the sleep of fatigue could not entirely inter- 
rupt. Ewald explains it somewhat differently: if I am lost in 
the stream of thoughts and images, and recover myself from 
this state of reverie, yet I am still ever with Thee, without 
coming to an end. But it could only perhaps be interpreted 
thus if it were ‘NIVYA or *ANVNYNI, Hofmann’s interpretation 
is altogether different: I will count them, the more numerous 
than the sand, when I awake and am continually with Thee, 
viz. in the other world, after the awaking from the sleep of 
death. This is at once impossible, because *ny’pn cannot here, 
according to its position, be a perf. hypotheticum. Also in con- 
nection with this interpretation 7iy would be an inappropriate 
expression for “ continually,” since the word only has the sense 
of the continual duration of an action or a state already exist- 
ing; here of one that has not even been closed and broken off 
by sleep. He has not done; waking and dreaming and waking 
up, he is carried away by that endless, and yet also endlessly 
attractive, pursuit, the most fitting occupation of one who is 
awake, and the sweetest (cf. Jer. xxxi. 26) of one who is asleep 
and dreaming. 

Vers. 19-21. And this God is by many not only not be- 
lieved in and loved, but even hated and blasphemed! The 
poet now turns towards these enemies of God in profound vexa- 
tion of spirit. The 58, which is conditional in ver. 8, here is 
an optative o si, as in lxxxi. 9, xev. 7. The expression Sino 
miDN reminds one of the Book of Job, for, with the exception of 
our Psalm, this is the only book that uses the verb Opp, which 


* It should be noted that the radical idea of the verb, viz. being heavy 
(German schwer), is retained in all these renderings.—Tr. 
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is more Aramaic than Hebrew, and the divine name Eloah 
occurs more frequently in it than anywhere else. ‘The transi- 
tion from the optative to the imperative 1D is difficult ; it 
would have been less so if the Waw copul. had been left out : 
cf. the easier expression in vi. 9, cxix. 115. But we may not 
on this account seek to read 11D", as Olshausen does. Every- 
thing here is remarkable; the whole Psalm has a characteristic 
form in respect to the language. 3’) is the ground-form of the 
overloaded °31, and is also like the Book of Job, ch. xxi. 16, 
ef, 3739 ch. iv. 12, Ps. Ixviil. 24. The mode of writing 372 
(instead of which, however, the Babylonian texts had 712s») is 
the same as in 9 Sam. xix. 15, cf. in 2 Sam. xx. 9 the same 
melting away of the Aleph into ‘the preceding vowel in connec- 
tion with tM, in 2 Sam. xxil. 40 in connection with WX, ‘and 
in Isa. xiii. 20 with 2%. Construed with the accusative of the 
person, VN here signifies to declare any one, profiteri, a mean- 
ing which, we confess, does net occur elsewhere. But maya? 
(ef; main, xxiv. 4; the Targum: who swear by Thy name ‘for 
wantonness) and the parallel member of the verse, which as it 
runs is moulded after Ex. xx. 7, show that it has not to be 
read W'2) (Quinta: rape ieoands ce). The form 82, with 
Aleph otians, is also remarkable; it ought at least to have been 
written 38W2 (cf. 81572, Ezek. xlvii. 8) instead of the customary 
ww; yet the same mode of writing is found in the Miphal in 
Jer. x. 5, N13", it assumes a ground-form nw) (xxxil. 1) = 83, 
and is to be judged of according to 8148 in Isa. xxviii. 12 [Ges. 
§ 23, 38, rem. 3]. Also one feels the absence of the object to 
x xia, It is meant to be supplied according to the decalogue, 
Ex. xx. i which certainly makes the alteration 72¥ (Boticher, 
Olsh.) or 72 (Hitzig on Isa. xxvi. 13), instead of 7 y, natural. 
But the text as we now have it is also intelligible: the ob- 
ject to sw is derived from 7»’, and the following I" is 
an explanation of the snbject intended in iw that is intro- 
duced subsequently. Ps. Ixxxix. 52 proves the possibility of this 
structure of a clause. It is correctly rendered by Aquila avti- 
fmrot cov, and Symmachus ot évavtio. cov. “Y, an enemy, prop. 


one who is zealous, a zealot (from Wy, or rather TY, = pie med. 
Je, &rodv, whence WY, s4¢ =TNIP), is a word that is guaran- 


teed by 1 Sam. xxviii. 16, Dan. iv. 16, and as being an Ara- 
Vou. lit 23 
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maism is appropriate to this Psalm. The form apipn for 
nipnd has cast away the preformative Afem (cf. OADY and 
Dna, Tp) in Deut. xxiii. 11 for 77pm); the suffix is to be 
understood according to xvii. 7. Pasek stands between Min 
and §3¥N8 in order that the two words may not be read together 
(cf. Job xxvii. 13, and above x. 3). wbipnn as in the recent 
Ps. cxix. 158. The emphasis in ver. 225 lies on °2; the poet 
regards the adversaries of God as enemies of his own. moon 
takes the place of the adjective: extremo (odio) odi eos. Such 
is the relation of the poet to the enemies of God, but without 
indulging any self-glorying. 

Vers. 23, 24. He sees in them the danger which threatens 
himself, and prays God not to give him over to the judgment of 
self-delusion, but to lay bare the true state of his soul. The fact 
“Thou hast searched me,’ which the beginning of the Psalm 
confesses, is here turned into a petitioning “search me.” In- 
stead of O'V9 in ver. 17, the poet here says 0°89’, which sig- 
nifies branches (Ezek. xxxi. 5) and hranchings of the act of 
thinking (thoughts and cares, xciv.19). The Mesh is epen- 
thetic, for the first form is D’SYY, Job iv. 13, xx. 2. The poet 
thus sets the very ground and life of his heart, with all its out- 
ward manifestations, in the light of the divine omniscience. 
And in ver. 24 he prays that God would see whether any 
2¥y7777 cleaves to him (‘2 as in 1 Sam. xxv. 24), by which is 
not meant “a way of idols” (Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and 
Maurer), after Isa. xlviii. 5, since an inclination towards, or 
even apostasy to, heathenism cannot be an unknown sin; nor 
to a man like the writer of this Psalm is heathenism any 
power of temptation, Y¥2 7 (Gritz) might more readily he 
admissible, but 389 777 is a more comprehensive notion, and 
one more in accordance with this closing petition. The poet 
gives this name to the way that leads to the pain, torture, viz. 
of the inward and outward punishments of sin; and, on the 
other hand, the way along which he wishes to be guided he 
calls D2iY 711, the way of endless continuance (LXX., Vul- 
gate, Luther), not the way of the former times, after Jer. vi. 
16 (Maurer, Olshausen), which thus by itself is ambiguous (as 
becomes evident from Job xxii. 15, Jer. xviii. 15), and also 
does not furnish any direct antithesis. The “everlasting 
way” is the way of God (xxvii. 11), the way of the riehteous, 
which stands fast for ever and shall not “perish” (i. 6). 
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PRAYER FOR PROTECTION AGAINST WICKED, CRAFTY MEN. 
2 DELIVER me, Jahve, from wicked men, 


From the violent man preserve me, 

3 Who plot wickedness in the heart, 
Daily do they stir up wars. 

4 They sharpen their tongue like a serpent, 
Adder’s poison is under their lips. (Seda.) 


5 Keep me, Jahve, from the hands of the wicked, 
From the violent man preserve me, 
Who purpose to thrust aside my footsteps 
6 The proud hide snares for me and cords, 
They spread nets close by the path, 
They set traps for me. (Sela.) 


7 Tsay to Jahve: My God art Thon, 
Oh give ear, Jalive, to the cry of my supplication. 
8 Jahve the Lord is the stronghold of my salvatiou, 
Thou coverest my head in the day of equipment. 
9 Grant not, Jahve, the desires of the wicked ; 
Let not his device prosper, that they may not be lifted up. 
(Sela.) 


ad 


10 The head of those who compass me about—let the trouble 
of their lips cover them! 
11 Let burning coals be cast down upon them, let them be 
cast into the fire, 
Into abysses out of which they may never rise up ! 
12 Let not the man of the tongue be established on the earth, 
The man of violence—let wickedness hunt him in violent 


haste ! 


—! 
Gs 


I know that Jahve will carry through the cause of the 
afflicted, 

The right of the poor. 

14 Yea, the righteous shall give thanks unto Thy Name, 

The upright shall dwell beside Thy countenance. 
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The close of the preceding Psalm is the key to David's 
position and mood in the presence of his enemies which find 
expression in this Psalm. He complains here of serpent-like, 
crafty, slanderous adversaries, who are preparing themselves 
for war against him, and with whom he will at length have to 
fight in open battle. The Psalm, in its form more bold than 
beautiful, justifies its wid in so far as it is Davidic in thoughts 
and figures, aud may be explained from the circumstances of 
the rebellion of Absalom, to which as an outbreak of Ephraim- 
itish jealousy the rebellion of Sheba ben Bichri the Benjamite 
attached itself. Ps. lviii. and Ixiv. are very similar. The close 
of all three Psalms sounds much alike, they agree in the use of 
rare forms of expression, and their language becomes fearfully 
obscure in style and sound where they are directed against the 
enemies. 


Vers. 2-4. The assimilation of the Nun of the verb 7¥2 is 
viven up, as in lxi. 8, Ixxvii. 7, and frequently, in order to 
make the form more full-toned. The relative clause shows 
that D'DION ws (vid. vol. i. 277) is not intended to be understood 
exclusively of one person. 393 strensthens the notion of that 
which is deeply concealed and premeditated. It is doubtful 
whether 132° signifies to form into troops or to stir up. But 
from the fact that 733 in lvi. 7, lix. 4, Isa. liv. 15, signifies not 
congregare but se congregare, it is to be inferred that 733 in the 
passage before us, like 13 (or 77307 in Deut. ii. 9, 24), in Syriac 
and T'arguimic 373, signifies concitare, to excite (cf. iv together 
with Mv, Hos, xii. 4 sq.). In ver. 4 the Psalm coincides with 
Ixiv. 4, vii. 5. They sharpen their tongue, so that it inflicts a 
fatal sting like the tongue of a serpent, and under their lips, 
shooting out from thence, is the poison of the adder (cf. Cant. 
iv. 11), WIY is a dak rAeyou. not from awa (Jesurun, p- 


207), but from V2Y, (juSs and (Ass, root Eke (vid. Fleischer 
on Isa. lix. 5, Y22¥), both of which have the significations of 
bending, turning, and coiling after the manner of a serpent ; 
the Beth is an organic addition modifying the meaning of the 
root.* 


* According to the original Lexicons Lake signifies to bend one’s self, 
tv wriggle, to creep sideways like the roots of the vine, in the V. form to 
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Vers. 5, 6. The course of this second strophe is exactly 
parallel with the first. The perfects describe their conduct 
hitherto, as a comparison of ver. 36 with 3a shows. D'Y2 is 
poetically equivalent to pn, and signifies both the foot that 
steps (Ivii. 7, lviti. 11) and the step that is made by the foot 
(Ixxxv. 14, cxix. 183), and here the two senses are undistin- 
guishable. They are called 0°83 on account of the inordinate 
ambition that infatuates them. The metaphors taken from the 
life of the hunter (cxli. 9, exlii. 4) are lere brought together 
as it were into a body of synonyms. ‘The meaning of bayomnt 
becomes explicable from cxlii. 4; 9, at hand, is equivalent to 
“immediately beside” (1 Chron. xviii. 17, Neh. xi. 24). Close 
by the path along which he has to pass, lie gins ready to spring 
together and ensnare him when he appears. 

Vers. 7-9. Such is the conduct of his enemies; he, how- 
ever, prays to his God and gets his weapons from beside Him. 
The day of equipment is the day of the crisis when the battle 
is fought in full array. The perfect 5ni2D states what will 
then take place on the part of God: He protects the head of 
His anointed against the deadly blow. Both ver. 8a and 85 
point to the helmet as being YN” tHiyn, Ix. 9; cf. the expression 
“the helmet of salvation” in Isa. lix. 17. Beside “8, from 


the dz. Aey. MND, there is also the reading ‘MX, which Abul- 
walid found in his Jerusalem codex (in Saragossa). The 


move one’s self Hike an adder (according to the Kamiis) and to walk like a 
drunken man (according to Neshwdn); but Liss signifies to be inter- 


twined, knit or closely united together, said of hairs and of the branches 
of trees, in the V. form to fight hand to hand and to get in among the 
crowd. The root is apparently expanded into away by an added Beth 


which serves as a notional speciality, as in ae ea the convex hend of the 
steep side of a rock, or in the case of the knee of the hind-legs of animals, 


and in Kg) (in the dialect of the country along the coast of Palestine, 
where the tree is plentiful, in Neshw4n churndb), the horn-like curved pod 


2 


of the carob-tree (Ceratonia Siliqua), syncopated Fat charréib (not 


ue 


charéb), from |., yo cogn. wr a horn, ef. aj the beak of a bird of 
prey; i> the stork [vid. on civ. 17}, ery the rhinoceros [vid. on 
ul 


xxix. 6], ew > the unicorn [vid. ibid.].— WETZSTEIN. 
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regular form would be “Wd, and the doubly irregular maawajjé 
follows the example of ‘avn, 2ND, and the like, in a manner 
that is withont example elsewhere. {mt for init) is also a 
hapaxlegomenon ; according to Gesenius the principal form is 
oot, but surely more correctly 01! (like 397), which in Aramaic 
signifies a bridle, and here a plan, device. The Hiph. P22 
(root pS, whence P22, 5%) signifies educere in the sense of 
reportare, Prov. ili, 13, viii. 35, xii. 2, xviii. 22, and of por- 
rigere, cxliv. 13, Isa. lviii. 10. A reaching forth of the plan 
is equivalent to the reaching forth of that which is projected. 
The choice of the words used in this Psalm coincides here, as 
already in Day, with Proverbs and Isaiah. The future 357 
expresses the consequence (cf. ]xi. 8) against which the poet 
wishes to gnard. 

Vers. 10-12. The strophic symmetry is now at an end. 
The longer the poet lingers over the contemplation of the 
rebels the more lofty and dignified does his language become, 
the more particular the choice of the expressions, and the more 
difficult and unmanageable the construction. The Mips. 3bn 
signifies, causatively, to cause to go round about (Ex. xiii. 18), 
and to raise round about (2 Chron. xiv. 6); here, after Josh. 
vi. 11, where with an accnsative following it signifies to go 
round about: to make the circuit of anything, as enemies who 
surround a city on all sides and seek the most favourable point 
for assault; ‘20D from the participle 1D. Even when derived 
from the substantive 202 (Hupfeld), “my surroundings” is 
equivalent to ‘M1220 ‘D'S in xxvii. 6. Hitzig, on the other hand, 
renders it: the head of my slanderers, from 230, to go round 
about, Arabic to tell tales of any one, defame; but the Arabic 


wu, fut. u, to abuse, the IV. form (Hiphil) of which more- 
over is not used either in the ancient or in the modern langnage, 
has nothing to do with the Hebrew aap, but signifies originally 
to cut off round about, then to clip (injure) any one’s honour 
and good name.* The fact that the enemies who surround 


* The lexicographer Neshwan says, i. 279): eh We, F : \| : \\ 


a 


posal ye ~ pail bed | Nee \s ‘‘ sebb is to abuse; still, the more 


original signification of cutting off is said to lie at the foundation of this 
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the psalmist on every side are just such calumniators, is inti- 
mated here in the word ions’. He wishes that the trouble 
which the enemies’ slanderous lips occasion him may fall back 
upon their own head. ww" is head in the first and literal sense 
according to vii. 17; and i0°D3! (with the Jod of the ground- 
form ‘D3, as in Deut. xxxii. 26, 1 Kings xx. 35; Chethid 
imip>',* after the attractional schema, 2 Sam. ii. 4, Isa. ii. 11, 
and frequently; cf. on the masculine form, Prov. v. 2, x. 21) 
refers back to wx7, whicli is meant of the heads of all persons 
individually. In ver. 11 36D) (with an indefinite subject of the 
higher punitive powers, Ges. § 137, note), in the signification to 
cause to descend, has a support in lv. 4, whereas the Niph. 
bin), fut. 0’, which is preferred by the Ker%, in the significa- 
tion to be made to descend, is contrary to the usage of the 
language. The dz. Aey. NiO has been combined by Parchon 


and others with the Arabic »«», which, together with other 


significations (to strike, stamp, cast down, and the like), also 
has the signification to flow (whence eg. in the Koran, m@ 
munhamir, flowing water). “Fire” and “water” are emblems 
of perils that cannot be escaped, Ixvi. 12, and the mention of 
fire is therefore appropriately succeeded by places of flowing 
water, pits of water. The signification “pits” is attested by 
the Targum, Symmachus, Jerome, and the quotation in Kimchi: 
“first of all they buried them in nmwnn; when the flesh was 
consumed they collected the bones and buried them in coffins.” 
On wOpY-P3 ef. Isa. xxvi. 14. Like vers. 10, 11, ver. 12 is also 
not to be taken as a general maxim, but as expressing a wish in 
accordance with the excited tone of this strophe. fiw? WN is 
not a great talker, i.e. boaster, but an idle talker, z.e. slanderer 
(LXX. dvyp yrAwoowsns, cf. Sir. villi. 4). According to the 
accents, 37 DON YS is the parallel ; but what would be the object 
of this designation of violence as worse or more malignant? 
With Sommer, Olshausen, and others, we take 1 as the subject 


signification.” That zai is synonymous with it, e.g. Lis whi Uinals 
why dost thou cut into us? ie. why dost thou insult our honour?— 
WETZSTEIN. 

* Which is favoured by Ex. xv. 5, j‘chasjimi with mé instead of md, 
which is otherwise without example. 
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to WY): let evil, i.e. the punishment which arises out of evil, 
hunt him; ef. Prov. xiii. 21, TY TIN OND, and the opposite in 
xxiii. 6. It would have to be ‘accented, ‘according to this our 


constrnction of the words, namin» my ym pn wrx, The ar. 
dey. nami? we do not render, with Hengstenberg, Olshausen, 
and others: push upon push, with repeated pushes, which, to 
say nothing more, is not suited to the figure of hunting, but 
since *|74 always has the signification of precipitate hastening : 

by hastenings, that is to say, forced marches. 

Vers. 13, 14. With ver. 13 the mood and langnage now 
again become cheerful, the rage has spent itself; therefore the 
style and tone are now changed, and the Psalm trips along merrily 
as it were to the close. With reference to nyt for ‘nyt (as in 
Job xlii. 2), vid. xvi. 2. That which David in ix. 5 confidently 
expects on his own behalf is here generalized into the certain 
prospect of the triumph of the good cause in the person of all 
its representatives at that time oppressed. J&, like ‘AY, is an 
expression of certainty. After seeming abandonment God 
again makes Himself known to His own, and those whom they 
wanted to sweep away out of the land of the living have an 
ever sure dwelling-place with His joyful countenance (xvi. 11). 


PSALM CXLI. 
EVENING PSALM IN THE TIMES OF ABSALOM. 


1 JAHVE, I call upon Thee, Oh haste Thee unto me; 
Oh hearken to my voice, when I call upon Thee! 

2 Let my prayer be accounted as incense before Thee, 
The lifting up of my hands as the evening meat-offering. 


3 Oh set a watch, Jahve, upon my mouth, 
A protection upon the door of my lips. 
4 Incline not my heart to an evil matter, 
To practise knavish things in iniquity 
With the lords who rule wickedly, 
And let me not taste their dainties. 


5 Let a righteous man smite me lovingly and rebuke me, 
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Such oil upon the head let not my head refuse, 
For still do I meet their wickedness only with prayer. 
6 Hurled down upon the sides of the rock are their judges, 
And they hear my words as welcome. 
7 As when one furroweth and breaketh up the earth, 
Are our bones sowed at the gate of Hades. 


8 For unto Thee, Jahve Lord! do mine eyes look, 
In Thee do I hide, pour not my soul out! 
9 Keep me from the hands of the snare of those who lay 
snares for me, 
And from the traps of those who rule wickedly. 
10 Let the wicked fall into their own net, 
Whilst J altogether escape. 


The four Psalms, exl., exli., cxlii., and cxliil., are interwoven 
with one another in many ways (Symbole, pp. 67 sq.). The 
following passages are very similar, viz. cxl. 7, cxli. 1, exh. 2, 
and cxlii. 1. Just as the poet complains in cxlu. 4, “ when 
my spirit veils itself within me,” so too in cxliil. 4; as he prays 
in exlii. 8, “ Oh bring my soul out of prison,” so in cxliii. 11, 
‘bring my soul out of distress,” where my takes the place of 
the metaphorical 13D. Besides these, compare cxl. 5, 6 with 
exli. 9; exlii. 7 with cxliii. 9; cxl. 3 with cxli. 5, myn; cx. 14 
with cxlii. 8; cxlii. 4 with cxlin. 8. 

The right understanding of the Psalm depends upon the 
right understanding of the situation. Since it is inscribed 
315, it is presumably a situation corresponding to the history 
of David, out of the midst of which the Psalm is composed, 
either by David himself or by some one else who desired to 
give expression in Davidic strains to David’s mood when in 
this situation. For the gleaning of Davidic Psalms which we 
find in the last two Books of the Psalter is for the most part 
derived from historical works in which these Psalms, in some 
instances only free reproductions of the feelings of David with 
respect to old Davidic models, adorned the historic narrative. 
The Psalm before us adorned the history of the time of the 
persecution by Absalom. At that time David was driven out 
of Jerusalem, and consequently cut off from the sacrificial 
worship of God upon Zion; and our Psalm is an evening 
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hymn of one of those troublous days. The ancient church, 
even prior to the time of Gregory (Constitutiones Apostolicae, 
ii. 59), had chosen it for its evening hymn, just as it had 
chosen Ps. Ixiii. for its morning hymn. Just as Ps. xii. was 
called 6 épOpiv6s (ibid. viii. 37), so this Psalm, as being the 
Vesper Psalm, was called 6 émzAvymos (ibid. vill. 35). 


Vers. 1,2. The very beginning of Ps. cxli. is more after the 
manner of David than really Davidic; for instead of haste thee to 
me, David always says, haste thee for my help, xxii. 20, xxxvil. 
23, xl. 14. The 7? that is added to 873 (as in iv. 2) is to be 
explained, as in lvil. 3: when I call to Thee, z.e. when I call 
Thee, who art now far from me, tome. The general cry for 
help is followed in ver. 2 by a petition for the answering of his 
prayer. Luther has given an excellent rendering: Let my 
prayer avail to Thee as an offering of incense; the lifting up 
of my hands, as an evening sacrifice (Alen Gebet miisse fur 
dir tigen wie ein Reuchopffer, Meine Hende aujfheben, wie ein 
Abendopfer). 32 is the fut. Niph. of pia, and signifies pro- 
perly to be set up, and to be established, or reflexive: to place 
and arrange or prepare one’s self, Amos iv. 12; then to con- 
tinue, e.g. ci. 7; therefore, either let it place itself, let it appear, 
sistat se, or better: let it stand, continue, z.e. let my prayer find 
acceptance, recognition with Thee MP, and the lifting up of 
my hands A2y"nnI». Expositors say that this in both instances 
is the comparatio decurtata, as in xi. 1 and elsewhere: as an 
incense-offering, as an evening mincha. But the poet purposely 
omits the 2 of the comparison. He wishes that God may be 
pleased to regard his prayer as sweet-smelling smoke or as 
incense, just as this was added to the azcara of the meal- 
offering, and gave it, in its ascending perfume, the direction 
upward to God,* and that He may be pleased to regard the 


* It is not the priestly Jom mpp, ie. the daily morning and evening 
incense-offering upon the golden altar of the holy place, Ex. xxx. 8, that 
is meant (since it is a non-priest who is speaking, according to Hitzig, of 
course John Hyrcanus), but rather, as also in Isa. i. 18, the incense of the 
azcara of the meal-offering which the priest burnt (OPN) upon the altar; 


the incense (Isa. lxvi. 3) was entirely consumed, and not merely a handful 
taken from it, 
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lifting up of his hands (nsv, the construct with the redupli- 
cation given up, from NNW, or even, after the form 2M, from 
mb, here not oblatio, bat according to the phrase ma Sep) 
orn, elevatio, Judg. xx. 38, 40, Bois 2, and fre- 
quently) as an evening muncha, just as it was added to the 
evening tamid according to Ex. xxix. 38-42, and concluded 
the work of the service of the day.* 

Vers. 3, 4. The prayer now begins to be particularized, 
and that in the first imstance as a petition for the grace of 
silence, calling to mind old Davidic passages like xxxix. 2, 
xxxiv. 14, ‘The situation of David, the betrayed one, requires 
caution in speaking ; aud the consciousness of having sinned, 
not indeed against the rebels, but against God, who would not 
visit him thus without his deserving it, stood in the way of any 
outspoken self-vindication. In pone custodiam ori meo T72v 
is ar. Ney: ., after the infinitive form 4734, T3y, oxy. In ver. 3h 
21 is dar. Ney. for nor; cf. “ doors of the month: in Mic. vii. 5, 
and mwvAat orduatos in Euripides. i113) might be imper. Kal: 
keep I pray, with Dag. dixvimens as in Prov. iv. 13. But 2 

Y is not in use; and also as the parallel word to 119, which 
likewise has the appearance of being imperative, 77¥) is expli- 
cable as regards its pointing by a comparison of 7p: in Gen. 
xlix. 10, 7723 in Deut. xxxin. 3, and 135) in Ixxiii. 28. The 
prayer for the grace of silence is followed in ver. 4 by a prayer 
for the breaking off of all fellowship with the existing rulers. 
By a flight of irony they are called D°¥*8, lords, in the sense of 
wx 3B, iv. 3 (cf. the Spanish hidalgos = hijos @algo, sons of 
somebody). The evil thing (07! °27, with Pasek between the 
two 1, as in Num. vii. 13, Deut. vii. 1 between the two no, and 
in 1 Chron. xxii. 3 hetreen the two 5), to which Jahve may be 
pleased never to incline his heart (OF, fut. apoc. Hiph. as in xxvii. 
9), is forthwith more particularly designated: perpetrare faci- 


* The reason of it is this, that the evening mincha is oftener mentioned 
than the morning mincha (see, however, 2 Kings iii. 20). The whole 
burnt-offering of the morning and the meat-offering of the evening 
(2 Kings xvi. 15, 1 Kings xviii. 29, 36) are the beginning and close of the 
daily principal service; whence, according to the example of the usus 
loquendt in Dan. ix. 21, Ezra ix. 4. sq., later on mincha directly signifies 
the afternoon or evening. 
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nora maligne cum dominis, ete. nivey of great achievements 1n 
the sense of infamous deeds, also occurs in xiv. 1, xcix.8. Here, 
however, we have the fHithpo. oyna, which, with the accusa- 
tive of the object mbby, signifies: wilfully to make such actions 


the object of one’s acting (cf. idl “hess to meddle with any 


matter, to amuse, entertain one’s self with a thing). The ex- 
pression is made to express disgust as strongly as possible ; this 
poet is fond of glaring colouring in his language. In the 
dependent passage neve corum vescar cupediis, DD? is used poeti- 
cally for O38, and 2 is the partitive Beth, as in Job xxi. 25. 
oDy22 is another hapaxlegomenon, but as being a designation 
of dainties (from 5¥2, to be mild, tender, pleasant), it may not 
have been an unusual word. It is a well-known thing that 
usurpers revel in the cuisine and cellars of those whom they 
have driven away. 

Vers. 5-7. Thus far the Psalm is comparatively easy of 
exposition ; but now it becomes difficult, yet not hopelessly so. 
David, thoroughly conscious of his sins against God and of his 
imperfection as a monarch, says, in opposition to the abuse 
which he is now suffering, that he would gladly accept any 
friendly reproof: ‘ let a righteous man smite in kindness and 
reprove me—head-oil (z.e. oil upon the head, to which such 
reproof is likened) shall my head not refuse.” So we render 
it, following the accents, and not as Hupfeld, Kurtz, and 
Hitzig do: “if a righteous man smites me, it is love; if he 
reproves me, an anointing of the head is it unto me;” in con- 
nection with which the designation of the subject with sa 
would be twice wanting, which is more than is admissible. 
Ply stands here as an abstract substantive: the righteous man, 
whoever he may be, in antithesis, namely, to the rebels and to 
tl people who have joined them. Amyraldus, Maurer, and 
Hengstenberg understand it of God; but it only occurs of 
God as an attribute, and never as a direct appellation. Dn, 
as in Jer. xxxl. 3, Is equivalent to TOMA, cum benignitate = 
benigne. What is meant is, as in Job vi. 14, what Paul (Gal. 
vi. 1) styles wvedua mpaitntos. And non, tundere, is used of 
the strokes of earnest but well-meant reproof, which is called 
“ the blows of a friend” in Prov. xxvii. 6. Such reproof shall 
he to him as head-oil (xxiii. 5, exxxili. 2), which his head does 
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ot despise. ‘3, written defectively for 8°, like 'Y. in lv. 16, 
‘28, 1 Kings xxi. 29 and frequently ; 820 (root x3, ‘4, with 
the nasal n, which also expresses the negation in the Indo-Ger- 
manic languages) here signifies to deny, as in xxxiiil. 10 to 
bring to nought, to destroy. On the other hand, the LXX. 
renders py) Auravdtw THY Kehadryny pov, which is also followed 


by the Syriac and Jerome, perhaps after the Arabic es to 


become or to he fat, which is, however, altogether foreign to the 
Aramaic, and is, moreover, only used of fatness of the body, 
and in fact of camels. The meaning of the figure is this: well- 
meant reproof shall be acceptable and spiritually useful to him. 
The confirmation ‘1 y"3 follows, which is enigmatical both 
in meaning and expression. This “iy is the cipher of a whole 
clause, and the following 1 is related to this tiy as the Waw 
that introduces the apodosis, not to °2, as in 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 
since no progression and connection is discernible if °3 is taken 
as a subordinating gua. We interpret thus: for it ts still so 
(the matter still stands thus), that my prayer is against their 
wickednesses ; 7.€. that | use no weapon but that of prayer against 
these, therefore let me always be in that spiritual state of mind 
which is alive to well-meant reproof. Mendelssohn’s rendering 
is similar: I still pray, whilst they practise infamy. On 1 Ty 
cf. Zech. viii. 20 Ws WY (vid. Kohler), and Prov. xxiv. 27 
1198. He who has prayed God in ver. 3 to set a watch upon 
his mouth is dumb in the presence of those who now have 
dominion, and seeks to keep himself clear of their sinful doings, 
whereas he willingly allows himself to be chastened by the 
righteous; and the more silent he is towards the world (see 
Amos v. 13), the more constant is he in his intercourse with 
God. But there will come a time when those who now behave 
as lords shall fall a prey to the revenge of the people who have 
been misled by them; and on the other hand, the confession 
of the salvation, and of the order of the salvation, of God, 
that has hitherto been put to silence, will again be able to make 
itself freely heard, and find a ready hearing. 

As ver. 6 says, the new rulers fall a prey to the indignation 
of the people and are thrown down the precipices, whilst the 
people, having again come to their right mind, obey the words 
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of David and find them pleasant and beneficial (vid. EEO, Vs 
26, xvi. 24). %08Y2 is to be explained according to 29 Kings 
ix. 33. The casting of persons down from the rock was not an 
unusual mode of execution (2 Chron. xxv. 12). yep"): are the 
sides (cxl. 6, Judg. xi. 26) of the rock, after which the expres- 
sion éyoueva wétpas of the LXX., which has been misunder- 
stood by Jerome, is intended to be understood;* they are therefore 
the sides of the rock conceived of as it were as the hands of the 
body of rock, if we are not rather with Béttcher to compare the 
expressions ‘7'3 and spray construed with verbs of abandoning 
and casting down, Lam. i. 14, Job xvi. 11, and frequently. In 
ver. 7 there follows a further statement of the issue on the side 
of David and his followers: instar findentis et secantis terram 
(vpa with Beth, elsewhere in the hostile signification of irrumpere) 
dispersa sunt ossa nostra ad ostium ("Be as in Prov. viii. 3) orci; 
Symmachus: @omep yewpryds Stav pyoon THY Yyhv, ovTwWS eoKop- 
wicOn Ta GoTa Huav cis oTOMA Gdov; Quinta: ws KadALepyav 
Kat oxaT Tov ev TH YH, x.T.r. Assuming the very extreme, it is 
a look of hope into the future: should his bones and the bones 
of his followers be even scattered about the mouth of Shedl (cf. 
the Syrian picture of Shed]: “the dust upon its threshold ‘al- 
escifteh,” Deutsche Morgenland. Zeitschrift, xx. 513), their soul 
below, their bones above—ait would nevertheless be only as 
when one in ploughing cleaves the earth; 7.e. they do not lie 
there in order that they may continue lying, but that they may 
rise up anew, as the seed that is sown sprouts up out of the up- 
turned earth. LAX. Codd. Vat. et Sinait. ra ord jpav, beside 
which, however, is found the reading avra@v (Cod. Alex. by a 
second Sand, and the Syriac, Arabic, and Aithiopic versions), 
as Bottcher also, pro ineptissimo utcunque, thinks i*2sy must be 
read, understanding this, according to 2 Chron. xxv. 12 extrem., 
of the mangled bodies of those cast down from the rock. We 
here discern the hope of a resurrection, if not directly, at least 
(cf. Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadic, concluding volume, 
S. 422) as an emblem of victory in spite of having succumbed. 
That which authorizes this interpretation lies in the figure of 


* Beda Pieringer in his Psalterium Romana Lyra Redditum (Ratisbonz 
1859) interprets xatercdnowy ixducva wéroas of xowtasol autay, absorpti, i.e. 
pert sunt loco ad petram pertinente signiferi turpis consilii eorum. 
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the husbandman, and in the conditional clause (ver. 8), which 
leads to the true point of the comparison; for as a complaint 
concerning a defeat that had been suffered: “so are our bones 
scattered for the mouth of the grave (in order to be swallowed 
up by it),” ver. 7, would be alien and isolated with respect to 
what precedes and what follows. 

Vers. 8-10. If ver. 7 is not merely an expression of the 
complaint, but at the same time of hope, we now have no need 
to give the '2 the adversative sense of imo, but we may leave it 
its most natural confirmatory signification namque. From this 
point the Psalm gradually dies away in strains comparatively 
easy to be understood and in perfect keeping with the situation. 
In connection with ver. 8 one is reminded of xxv. 15, xxxi. 2; 
with vers. 9 sq., of vil. 16, lxix. 23, and other passages. In 
“pour not out OYA Hs — vowel instead of wr, Sho 
in Isa. aie 12. md a are - it ee the hands of the seizing 
and capturing snare ; and *? WP” is virtually a genitive: gut in- 
sidias tendunt mihi, since one cannot say NB WP, nonere laqueum. 
p31, nets, in ver. 10 is another hapaxlegomenon; the enal- 
lage ‘numeri is as in Ixii. 5, Isa. ii. 8, v. 23,—the singular that 
slips in refers what is said of the many to each individual in 
particular. The plural nivpd for DwPd, xviii. 6, Ixiv. 6, also 
occurs only here. Mis to be explained as in iv. 9: itis fntended 
to express the coincidence of the overthrow of the enemies and 
the going forth free of the persecuted one. With ‘338 70° the 
poet gives prominence to his simultaneous, distinct destiny: 
simul ego dum (WW as in Job viii. 21, cf. 1. 18) pretereo h. e. 
evado. The inverted position of the ‘D in cxviil. 10-12 may be 
compared; with cxx. 7 and 2 Kings i. 14, however (where 
instead of Ni77N it is with Thenius to be read NiDX), the case is 
different. 


PSALM CXLILI. 


CRY SENT FORTH FROM THE PRISON TO THE 
BEST OF FRIENDS. 


2 WITH my voice to Jahve do I cry, 
With my voice to Jahve do I make supplicatioa, 
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3 I pour forth before Him my complaint, 
My trouble do J make known before Him. 

4 When my spirit veils itself within me, 
Thou indeed art acquainted with my way- 


On the path along which I must go, 
they hide a trap for me. 
5 Look to the right and see, 
no friend appeareth for me ; 
All refuge hath failed me, 
no one careth for my soul. 
6 Icry unto Thee, Jahve, 
I say: THou art my refuge, 
My portion in the land of the living. 


7 Oh hearken to my cry of woe, 
for J am very weak ; 
Deliver me from my persecutors, 
for they are too strong for me. 
§ Oh lead my soul out of imprisonment, 
to praise Thy Name— 
In me shall the righteous glory : 
that Thon dealest bountifully with me, 


This the last of the eight Davidic Psalms, which are derived 
by their inscriptions from the time of the persecution by Saul 
(vid. on Ps. xxxiv.), is inscribed: A Meditation by David, when 
he was in the cave,a Prayer. Of these eight Psalms, Ps. lii. 
and liv. also bear the name of AZashil (vid. on Ps. xxvii.) ; and 
in this imstance mpan (which occurs besides as an inscription 
only in xe. 1, cil. 1, Hab. ni. 1) is further added, which looks 
like an explanation of the word maskil (not in use out of the 
range of Psalm-poetry). The article of M¥M2, as in lvii. 1, 
points to the cave of Adullam (1 Sam. ch. xxii.) or the cave of 
Engedi (1 Sam. ch. xxiv.), which latter, starting from a narrow 
concealed entrance, forms such a labyrinthine maze of passages 
and vaults that the torches and lines of explorers have not. to 
the present time been able to reach the extremities of it, 

The Psalm does not contain any sure signs of a post- 
Davidic age; still 1t appears throughout to be an imitation of 
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older models, and pre-eminently by means of vers. 2 sq. (cf. 
Ixxviil. 2 sq.) and ver. 4 (cf. Ixxvii. 4) it comes into a relation 
of dependence to Ps. Ixxvii., which is also noticeable in Ps. 
exh. (cf. ver. 5 with Ixxvii. 12 sq.). The referring back of the 
two Psalms to David comes under one and the same judgment. 


Vers. 2-4a. The emphasis of the first two lines rests upon 
aby, Forsaken by all created beings, he confides in Jahve. 
He turns to Him in pathetic and importunate prayer (P3!, the 
parallel word being #2907, as in xxx. 9), and that not merely 
inwardly (Ex. xiv. 15), but with his voice (vid. on iii. 5)—for 
audible prayer reacts soothingly, strengtheningly, and sancti- 
fyingly upon the praying one—he pours out before Him his 
trouble which distracts his thoughts (MY JY as in cii. 1, cf. 
Ixu. 9, Ixiv. 2, 1 Sain. 1. 16), he lays open before Him everything 
that burdens and distresses him. Notas though He did not also 
know it without all this; on the contrary, when his spirit (™ 
as in cxliii. 4, Ixxvii. 4, cf. ‘52 Jonah ii. 8 [7], Ps. evii. 5, °29 
lxi. 3) within him (°2Y, see xii. 5) is enshrouded and languishes, 
just this is his consolation, that Jahve is intimately acquainted 
with his way together with the dangers that threaten him at 
every step, and therefore also understands how to estimate the 
title (right) and meaning of his complaints. The Waw of TAN 
is the same as in 1 Kings viii. 36, cf. 35. Instead of saying: 
then I comfort myself with the fact that, etc., he at once declares 
the fact with which he comforts himself. Supposing this to be 
the case, there,is no need for any alteration of the text in order 
to get over that which is apparently incongruous in the relation 
of ver. 4b to 4a. 

Vers. 45-6. The prayer of the poet now becomes deep- 
breathed and excited, inasmuch as he goes more minutely into 
the details of his straitened situation. Everywhere, whitherso- 
ever he has to go (cf. on cxliii. 8), the snares of craftily calcus 
lating foes threaten him. Even God’s all-seeing eye will not 
discover any one who would right faithfully and carefully in- 
terest himself in him. 0°24, look! is a graphic hybrid form of 
ban and 6°31, the usual and the rare imperative form; cf. 8°37 
1 Sam. xx. 40 (cf. Jer. xvii. 18), and the same modes of writing 
the inf. absol. in Judg. 1. 28, Amos ix. 8, and the fut. conv. in 
Ezek. xl. 3. 29 is, as in Ruth ii. 19, cf. 10, one who looks 
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pp 27) 


kindly npon any one, a considerate (cf. the phrase would be 


well-wisher and friend. Such an one, if he had one, 
roy “DY or 0D (xvi. 8), for an open attack 1s directed fo 
the arms-bearing right side (cix. 6), and there too the helper os 
battle (cx. 5) and the defender or advocate (cix. 31) takes his 
place in order to cover him who is imperilled (cxs1. 5). But 
then if God looks in that direction, He will find him, who is 
praying to Him, unprotected. Instead of PX) one would certainly 
have sooner expected ris or ‘3 as the form of introducing the 
condition in which he is found; but Hitzig’s conjecture, PP’ D'30 
nin, “looking for days and seeing,” gives us in the place of this 
difficulty a confusing half-Aramaism in *)=?5" in the sense 
of O’ in Dan. vili. 27, Neh.i.4. Ewald’s rendering is better: 
“though I look to the right hand and see (78), yet no friend 
appears for me;” but this use of the znf. absol. with an adver- 
sative apodosis is without example. Thus therefore the pointing 
appears to have lighted upon the correct idea, inasmuch as it 
recognises here the current formula 183 029, e.g. Job xxxv. 9, 
Lam. v.1. The fact that David, although surrounded by a 
band of loyal subjects, confesses to having no true friend, is to 
be understood similarly to the language of Panl when he says 
in Phil. ii. 20: “I have no man like-minded.” Al] homan 
love, since sin has taken possession of humanity, is more or less 
selfish, and all fellowship of faith and of love imperfect; and 
there are circumstances in life in which these dark sides make 
themselves felt overpoweringly, so that a man seems to himself 
to be perfectly isolated and turns all the more urgently to God, 
who alone is able to supply the sonl’s want of some object to 
Jove, whose love is absolutely unselfish, and unchangeable, and 
unbeclouded, to whom the soul can confide without reserve 
whatever burdens it, and who not only honestly desires its good, 
but is able also to compass it in spite of every obstacle. Sur- 
rounded by bloodthirsty enemies, and misunderstood, or at least 
not thoroughly understood, by his friends, David feels himself 
broken off from all created beings. On this earth every kind 
of refuge is for him lost (the expression is like Job xi. 20). 
There is no one there who should ask after or care for his soul, 
and should right earnestly exert himself for its deliverance. 
T hus, then, despairing of all visible things, he cries to the Invi- 
sthle One. He is his “ refuge” (xci. 9) and his “ portion” (xvi. 5, 
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Ixxitl. 26), z.e. the share in a possession that satisfies him. To be 
allowed to call Him his God—this it is which suffices him and out- 
weighs everything. For Jahve is the Living One, and he who 
possesses Him as his own finds himself thereby “ in the land of 
the living ” (xxvii. 13, li. 7). He cannot die, he cannot perish. 

Vers. 7, 8. His request now ascends all the more confident 
of being answered, and becomes calm, being well-grounded in 
his feebleness and the superiority of his enemies, and aiming 
at the glorifying of the divine Name. In ver. 7 *n31 calls to 
mind xvii. 1; the first confirmation, Ixxix. 8, and the second, 
xvi. 18. But this is the only passage in the whole Psalter 
where the poet designates the “distress” in which he finds 
himself as a prison (730). Ver. 8d brings the whole congre- 
gation of the righteous in in the praising of the divine Name. 
The poet therefore does not after all find himself so absolutely 
alone, as it might seem according to ver. 5. He is far from 
regarding himself as the only righteous person. He is only a 
member of a community or church whose destiny is interwoven 
with his own, and which will glory in his deliverance as its 
own; for “if one member is honoured, all the members re- 
joice with it” (1 Cor. xii. 26). We understand the differently 
interpreted {V2 after this “rejoicing with” (cvyyaiper). The 
LXX., Syriac, and Aquila render: the righteous wait for me; 
but to wait is AD and not W135. ‘The modern versions, on 
the other hand, almost universally, like Luther after Felix 
Pratensis, render: the righteous shall surround me (flock about 
me), in connection with which, as Hengstenberg observes, *3 
denotes the tender sympathy they feel with him: crowding 
closely upon me. But there is no instance of a verb of sur- 
rounding (BX, 330, 33D, TY, Wy, 4p) taking 3 2; the accusa- 
tive stands with AD j in Hab. 1, 4, and 192 in xxi. 13, in the 
signification cingere. Symmachus (although erroneously ren- 
dering: to évoya cov crepavwcovrat Sixasor), Jerome (in me 
coronabuntur justi), Parchon, Aben-Ezra, Coccejus, and others, 
rightly take 1°N3' as a denominative from 33, to put on a crown 
or to crown (cf. Prov. xiv. 18): on account ‘of me the righteous 
shall adorn themselves as with crowns, 2.¢. shall triumph, that 
Thou dealest bountifuliy with me (an echo of xii. 6). <Ac- 
cording to passages like lxiv. 11, xl. 17, one might have ex- 
pected i5 instead of ‘3. But the clase of Ps. xxi. (vers. 23 
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sqq.), ef. cxl. 12 sq., shows that ‘3 is also admissible. The 
very fact that David contemplates his own destiny and the 
destiny of his foes in a not merely ideal but foreordainedly 
causal connection with the general end of the two powers that 
stand opposed to one another in the world, belongs to the 
characteristic impress of the Psalms of David that come from 
the time of Saul’s persecution. 


1 


2 


3) 


PSALM CXLIIL 


LONGING AFTER MERCY IN THE MIDST OF DARK 
IMPRISONMENT. 


JAHVE, hear my prayer, oh give ear to my supplication ; 

In Thy faithfulness answer ine, in Thy righteousness. 

And enter not into judgment with Thy servant, 

For before Thee no man living is righteous. 

For the enemy hath persecuted my soul, 

He hath crushed my life to the ground, 

He hath made me to lie down in terrible darkness, like 
those for ever dead. 


And my spirit languisheth within me, 

In my inward part my heart is benumbed. 

I remember the days of old, 

I meditate upon all Thy doing, 

I muse upon the work of Thy hands. 

I stretch forth my hands unto Thee, 

My soul is as a thirsty land unto Thee! (Sela.) 


Answer me speedily, Jahve, my spirit yearneth: : 
Hide not Thy face from me, 

I should become like those who go down to the pit. 

Let me hear Thy loving-kindness with the dawn of the 
For I trust in Thee. {morning 
Make known to me the way in which I am to go, ” 


For unto Thee do J lift up my soul. 


Deliver me from mine enemies, Jahve? 


I have hidden myself with Thee. 
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10 Teach me to do Thy will, 
For Thon art my God ; 
Let Thy good Spirit lead me in an even land. 
1], For Thy Name’s sake, Jahve, quicken me again, 
In Thy righteousness be pleased to bring my soul out of 
trouble, 
12 And in Thy loving-kindness cnt off mine enemies, 
And destroy all the oppressors of my soul, 
For I am Thy servant. 


In some codices of the LXX. this Psalm (as Euthymius 
also bears witness) has no inscription at all; in others, however, 
it has the inscription: Waryos 7 Aaveld ote adrov dlwxev 
"ABecoahap 6 vios adtod (Cod. Sinait. ote avrov o va Kata- 
duwxet). Perhaps by the same poet as Ps. exlii., with which it 
accords in vers. 4, 8, 11 (cf. exlii. 4, 8), it is like this a modern 
offshoot of the Davidic Psalm-poetry, and is certainly composed 
as coming out of the situation of him who was persecuted by 
Absalom. The Psalms of: this time of persecution are dis- 
tinguished from those of the time of the persecution by Saul 
by the deep melancholy into which the mourning of the de- 
throned king was turned by blending with the penitential 
sorrowfulness of one conscious of his own guilt. On account 
of this fundamental feature the church has chosen Ps. exliii. 
for the last of its seven Psalmi penitentiales. The Sela at the 
close of ver. 6 divides the Psalm into two halves. 


Vers. 1-6. The poet pleads two motives for the answer- 
ing of his prayer which are to be found in God Himself, viz. 
God’s 73128, truthfulness, with which He verifies the truth of 
His promises, that is to say, His faithfulness to His promises ; 
and His ?3¥, righteousness, not in a recompensative legal 
sense, but in an evangelical sense, in accordance with His 
counsel, i.e. the strictness and earnestness with which He 
maintains the order of salvation established by His holy love, 
both against the ungratefully disobedient and against those 
who insolently despise Him. Having entered into this order 
of salvation, and within the sphere of it serving Jahve as his 
God and Lord, the poet is the servant of Jahve. And because 
the conduct of the God of salvation, ruled by this order of 
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salvation, or His “ righteousness” according to its fundamental 
manifestation, consists in His justifying the sinful man wlio 
has no righteousness that he can show corresponding to the 
divine holiness, but penitently confesses this disorganized re- 
lationship, and, eager for salvation, longs for it to be set right 
acain,—because of all this, the poet prays that He would not 
also enter into judgment (DBv2 Nia as in Job ix. 32, xxu. 4, 
xiv. 3) with him, that He therefore would let mercy instead 
of justice have its course with him. For, apart from the fact 
that even the holiness of the good spirits does not coincide with 
God’s absolute holiness, and that this defect must still be very 
far greater in the case of spirit-corporeal man, who has earthi- 
ness as the basis of his origin,—yea, according to li. 7, man is 
conceived in sin, so that he is sinful from the point at which he 
begins to live onward,—his life is indissolubly interwoven with 
sin, no living man possesses a righteousness that avails before 
God (Job iv. 17, ix. 2, xiv. 3 sq., xv. 14, and frequently).* 
With ‘3 (ver. 3) the poet introduces the ground of his 
petition for an answer, and more particularly for the forgiveness 
of his euilt. He is persecuted by deadly foes and is already 
nigh unto death, and that not without transgression of his own, 
so that consequently his deliverance depends npon the forgive- 
ness of his sins, and will coincide with this. ‘The enemy per- 
secuteth my soul” is a variation of language taken from vii. 6 
(0 for O°M, as in Ixxvul. 50, and freqnently in the Book of 
Job, more particularly in the speeches of Elihu). Ver. 3¢ also 
recalls vii. 6, but as to the words it sounds like Lam. iii. 6 (cf. 
Ixxxvili. 7). Dei nD (LX-X. vexpovs aidvos) are either those 
for ever dead (the Syriac), after poly nw In pelien. la 95: Cl 
joey M2 in Eccles. xii. 5, or those dead time out of mind 
(Jerome), after Diy BY in Ezek. xxvi. 20. The genitive con- 
struction admits both senses; the former, however, is rendered 
more natural by the consideration that ‘2217 glances back to 
the beginning that seems to have no end: the poet seems to 
himself like one who is buried alive for ever. In consequence 


id Gerson observes on this point (vid. Thomasius, Dogmatik, iv. 251): I 
desire the righteouaness of pity, which Thou bestowest in the present life 
not the judgment of that righteousness which Thou wilt put into Secon 
in the future life—the righteousness which justifies the repentant one. 
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of this hostility which aims at his destruction, the poet feels 
his spirit within him, and consequently his inmost life, veil 
itself (the expression is the same as cxlii. 4, Ixxvii. 4); and 
in his inward part his heart falls into a state of disturbance 
(DDINv, a Hithpo. peculiar to the later language), so that it 
almost ceases to beat. He calls to mind the former days, in 
which Jahve was manifestly with him; he reflects upon the 
great redemptive work of God, with all the deeds of might and 
mercy in which it has hitherto been unfolded; he meditates 
upon the doing (H#YN3, Ben-Naphtali Nwynz) of His hands, ze. 
the hitherto so wondrously moulded history of himself and of 
his people. They are echoes out of Ixxvii. 4-7, 12 sq. The 
contrast which presents itself to the Psalmist in connection 
with this comparison of his present circumstances with the past 
opens his wounds still deeper, and makes his prayer for help 
all the more urgent. He stretches forth his hands to God 
that He may protect and assist him (wid. Hélemann, £rbel- 
studien, 1.150 f.). Like a parched land is his soul turned to- 
wards Him,—language in which we recognise a bending round 
of the primary passage lxii. 2. Instead of Ie it would be 7p, 
if nop (Targum Dey) were not, as it always is, taken up and 
included in the sequence of the accents. 

Vers. 7-12. In this second half the Psalm seems still 
more like a reproduction of the thoughts of earlier: Psalms. 
The prayer, “ answer me speedily, hide not Thy face from 
me,” sonnds like lxix. 18, xxvii. 9, cf. cii. 3. The expression 
of languishing longing, 7 N23, is like Ixxxiv. 3. And the 
apodosis, “ else I should become like those who go down into 
the pit,’ agrees word for word with xxviii. 1, cf. Ixxxviii. 5. 
In connection with the words, “cause me to hear Thy loving- 
kindness in the early morning,” one is reminded of the similar 
prayer of Moses in xc. 14, and with the confirmatory “ for in 
Thee do I trust” of xxv. 2, and frequently. With the prayer 
that the night of afiliction may have an end with the next 
morning’s dawn, and that God’s helping loving-kindness may 
make itself felt by him, is joined the prayer that God would 
be pleased to grant him to know the way that he has to go in 
order to escape the destruction into which they are anxious to 
ensnare him. ‘This last prayer has its type in Ex, xxxui. 13, 
and in the Psalter in xxv. 4 (cf. cxlii. 4) ; and its confirmation: 
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for to Thee have I lifted up my soul, viz. in a craving after 
salvation and in the confidence of faith, has its type in xxv. 1, 
Ixxxvi. 4. But the words ‘D2 TS, which are added to the 
petition “ deliver me from mine enemies” (lix. 2, xxx. 16), are 
peculiar, and in their expression without example. The Syriac 
version leaves them untranslated. The LXX. renders: o7e 
mpos oé xatépuyov, by which the defective mode of writing *nD3 
is indirectly attested, instead of which the translators read *nD3 
Gee Sy pil in Isa. x. 3); for elsewhere not 70M but 0s) is 
reproduced with catapuvyety. The Targum renders it 710°P 
pip? m2, Thy Logos do I account as (my) Redeemer (i.e. 
regard it as such), as if the Hebrew words were to be ren- 
dered: upon Thee do I reckon or count, ‘O23 = ‘ADD, Ex. 
xii. 4. Luther closely follows the LXX.: “to Thee have I 
fled for refuge.” Jerome, however, inasmuch as he renders : 
ad te protectus sum, has pointed *1’R3 (‘NB3). Hitzig (on the 
passage before us and Prov. vil. 20) reads *D2 from XDD = 
N20, to look (“ towards Thee do I look”). But the Hebrew 
contains no trace of that verb; the full moon 1s called xos3 
(Apa), not as being “ a sight or vision, species,” but from its 
covered orb (vol. ii. 394). 

The *nD2 before us only admits of two interpretations : 
(1) Ad (apud) te text = to Thee have I secretly confided it 
(Rashi, Aben-Ezra, Kimchi, Coccejus, J. H. Michaelis, J. D. 
Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and De Wette). But such 
a constructio pregnans, in connection with which 15> would 
veer round from the signification to veil (cf. jo nD2, Gen. 
xvill. 17) into its opposite, and the clause have the meaning of 
m3 TOR "2, Jer. x1. 20, xx. 12, is hardly conceivable. (2) Ad 
(apud) te abscondidi, scil. me (Saadia, Calvin, Maurer, Ewald, 
and Hengstenberg), in favour of which we decide; for it is 
evident from Gen. xxxviil, 14, Deut. xxii. 12, ef. Jonah iii. 6, 
that 53 can express the act of covering as an act that is 
referred to the person himself who covers, and so can obtain a 
reflexive meaning. Therefore: towards Thee, with Thee have 
I made a hiding = hidden myself, which according to the 
sense is equivalent to ‘DDN (vid. vol. i. 99), as Hupfeld (with 
a few Mss.) wishes to read; but Abnlwalid has already re- 
marked that the same goal is reached with *nD>, J ahve, with 
whom he hides himself, is alone able to make known to him 
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what is right and beneficial in the position in which he finds 
himself, in which he is exposed to temporal and spiritual 
dangers, and is able to teach him to carry ont the recognised 
will of God (“the will of God, good and well-pleasing and 
perfect, ” Rom. xii. 2); and this it is for which he prays to Him 
in ver, 10 (7285; another reading, 1387). For Jahve is indeed 
his God, who cannot leave him, who is assailed and tempted 
without and within, in error; may His good Spirit then GI 
nib for N2ipn, Neh. ix. 20%) lead him in a level country, for, 
as it is said in Tah, ch. xxvi. 7, in looking up to Jahve, “ the 
path which the Satan man takes is smoothness ; "Thou 
makest the conrse of the righteons smooth.” ‘The geographical 
term iv» YS, Deut. iv. 43, Jer. xlviii. 21, is here applied 
spiritually. Here, too, reminiscences of Psalms already read 
meet us everywhere: cf. on “to do Thy will,” xl. 9; on “ for 
Thou art my God,” xl. 6, and frequently; on “ Thy good 
Spirit,” li. 14; on “a level country,” and the whole petition, 
xxvii. 11 (where the expresssion is “ a level path”), together 
with v. 9, xxv. 4 sq., xxxl. 4. And the Psalm also further 
unrolls itself in such now well-known thoughts of the Psalms: 
For Thy Name’s sake, Jahve (xxv. 11), quicken me again (Ixxi. 
20, and frequently) ; by virtue of Thy righteousness be pleased 
to bring my soul out of distress (cxlii. 8, xxv. 17, and fre- 
quently); and by virtue of Thy loving-kindness cunt off mine 
enemies (liv. 7). As in ver. 1 faithfulness and righteousness, 
here loving-kindness (mercy) and righteousness, are coupled 
together; and that so that mercy is not named beside 8¥1F, nor 
righteousness beside M’D¥N, but the reverse (vid. on ver. 1). It 
is ‘impossible that God should suffer him who has hidden him- 
self in Him to die and perish, and should suffer his enemies 
on the other hand to triumph. Therefore the poet confirms 


* Properly, ‘‘ Thy Spirit, a good one,” so that Aajiy is an adjectival 
apposition ; as we can also say navn mv, a spirit, the good one, although 
euch irregularities may also be a negligent usage of the language, like the 
Arabic zaolas | stu, the chief mosque, which many grammarians 
regard as a construct relationship, others as an ellipsis (inasmuch as they 
‘bupply yall between the words); the former is confirmed from the 
Hebrew, vid. Ewald, § 287, a. 


n= 


od 
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the prayer for the cutting off (M’2¥7 as in xciv. 23) of his 
enemies and the destruction (1287, elsewhere 72%) of the 
oppressors of his soul (elsewhere '17¥) with the words: for L 
am Thy servant. 
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TAKING COURAGE IN GOD BEFORE A DECISIVE COMBAT. 


2) 


10 


11 


The blessed condition of God's people. 


BLESSED be Jahve my Rock, 

Who traineth my hands for the fight, 
My fingers for the war— 

My loving-kindness and my fortress, 
My high tower and my deliverer for me, 
My shield and He in whom If hide, 
Who subdueth my people under me! 


Jahve, what is man that Thou takest knowledge of him, 
The child of mortal man that Thou heedest him! 

As for man, he is like a breath, 

His days are as a shadow that vanisheth away. 


Jahve, bow Thy heavens and come down, 

Touch the mountains that they smoke. 

Cast forth lightnings to scatter them ; 

Send forth Thine arrows to destroy them. 

Send Thy hands from above, 

Rescue me and deliver me out of great waters : 
Out of the hand of the sons of the strange land, 
Whose mouth speaketh vanity, 

And whose right hand is a right hand of falsehood. 


Elohim, a new song will I sing unto Thee, 

Upon a ten-stringed nabla will I play unto Thee, 

Who giveth salvation unto kings, 

Who rescueth David His servant from the evil sword, 

Rescue and deliver me out of the hand of the sons of the 
strange land, 
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Whose mouth speaketh vanity, 
Whose right hand is a right hand of falsehood. 


12 Because our sons are as high-reared plants in their youthful 
VIgOUr, 
Our daughters as adorned corners after the mode of structure 
of a palace ; 
13 Our garners full, affording every kind of store ; 
Our sheep bringing forth by thousands, multiplying by tens 
of thousands in our pastures ; 
14 Our kine bearing without mishap and without loss, 
And no lamentation in our streets. 
15 Blessed is the people that ts in such a case, 
Blessed is the people whose God is Jahve ! 


Praised be Jahve who teacheth me to fight and conquer 
(vers. 1, 2), me the feeble mortal, who am strong only in Him, 
vers. 8,4. May Jahve then be pleased to grant a victory this 
time also over the boastful, lying enemies, vers. 5-8; so will I 
sing new songs of thanksgiving unto Him, the bestower of 
victory, vers. 9,10. May He be pleased to deliver me out of 
the hand of the barbarians who envy us our prosperity, which 
is the result of our having Jahve as our God, vers. 11-15. 
glance at this course of the thought commends the additional 
inscription of the L.XX. (according to Origen only “in a few 
copies”), mpos Tov Fokus, and the Targumist’s reference of the 
“evil sword” in ver. 10 to the sword of Goliath (after the 
example of the Midrash). Read 1 Sam. xvii. 47. The Psalm 
has grown out of this utterance of David. In one of the old 
histories, just as several of these lie at the foundation of our 
Books of Samuel as sources of information that are still re- 
cognisable, it was intended to express the feelings with which 
David entered upon the single-handed combat with Goliath 
and decided the victory of Israel over the Philistines. At that 
time he had already been anointed by Samuel, as both the 
narratives which have been worked up together in the First 
Book of Samuel assume: see 1 Sam. xvi. 13, x. 1. And this 
victory was for him a gigantic stride to the throne. 

If WW in ver. 12a is taken as eo quod, so that envy Is 
brought under consideration as a motive for the causeless (NIW), 
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lyingly treacherous rising (apy 2°) of the neighbouring peoples, 
then the passage vers. 12-15 can at any rate be comprehended 
as a part of the form of the whole. But only thus, and not 
otherwise; for 1Wx cannot be intended as a statement of the 
aim or purpose: in order that they may be... . (J erome, De 
Wette, Hengstenberg, and others), since nothing but illustra- 
tive substantival clauses follow; nor do these clauses admit of 
an optative sense: We, whose sons, may they be . . - (Maurer); 
and wis never has an assuring sense (Vaihinger). It is also 
evident that we cannot, with Saadia, go back to ver. 9 for the 


interpretation of the Ww (le de aru!) But that junction 


by means of eo quod is hazardous, since envy or ill-will (Ap) 
is not previously mentioned, and "py pio’ DID expresses a fact, 
and not an action. If it is further considered that nothing is 
wanting in the way of finish to the Psalm if it closes with ver. 
11, it becomes all the more doubtful whether vers. 12-15 be- 
longed originally to the Psalm. And yet we cannot discover 
any Psalm in its immediate neighbourhood to which this piece 
might be attached. It might the most readily, as Hitzig cor- 
rectly judges, be inserted between vers. 13 and 14 of Ps. exlvii. 
But the rhythm and style differ from this Psalm, and we must 
therefore rest satisfied with the fact that a fragment of another 
Psalm is here added to Ps. cxliv., which of necessity may be 
accounted as an integral part of it; but in spite of the fact 
that the whole Psalm is built up on a gigantic scale, this was 
not its original corner-stone, just as one does not indeed look 
for anything further after the refrain, together with the men- 
tion of David in vers. 10 sq., cf. xviii. 51. 


ii. 9 [8] the God whom the idolatrous ones forsake is called 
Dion. Instead of monn the Davidic Psalms also poetically 
say 3p, lv. 22, cf. Ixxviii. 9, The expression “who traineth 


bold abbreviation of "Dn ‘ay in lix. 11, 18, as also in Jonah 
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my hands for the fight” we have already read in xviii. 35. 
The last words of the strophe, too, are after xviii. 48 ; but in- 
stead of 12°) this poet says TN70, from TN=NTN (cf. Isa. xlv. 
1, xl. 2), perhaps under the influence of 773 in 2 Sam. xxii. 
48. In Ps. xviii. 48 we however read DY, and the Masora 
has enumerated Ps. cxliv. 2, together with 2 Sam. xxii. 44, 
Lam. i. 14, as the three passages in which it is written ‘ny, 
whilst one expects Day (nny apt 4), as the Targum, Syriac, 
and Jerome (yet not the L_ XX.) in fact render it. But neither 
from the language of the books nor from the popular dialect 
can it be reasonably expected that they would say *8Y for D’Dy 
in such an ambiguous connection. Either, therefore, we have 
to read ovoy,* or we must fall in with the strong expression, 
and this is possible: there is, indeed, no necessity for the sub- 
duing to be intended of the use of despotic power, it can also 
be intended of God-given power, and of subjugating autho- 
rity. David, the anointed one, but not having as yet ascended 
the throne, here gives expression to the hope that Jahve will 
grant him deeds of victory which will compel Israel to submit 
to him, whether willingly or reluctantly. 

Vers. 3,4. It is evident that ver. 3 is a variation of viii. 5 
with the use of other verbs. 7 in the sense of loving inti- 
macy; 2¥N, properly to count, compute, here rationem habere. 
Instead of ‘3 followed by the future there are consecutive 
futures here, and DINj2 is aramaizingly (VIX 13) metamor- 
phosed into WisN7j2. Ver. 4 is just such another imitation, like 
a miniature of xxxix. 6 sq., 11, cf. Ixil. 10. The figure of the 
shadow is the same as in cii. 12, cf. cix. 23. The connection 
of the third stanza with the second is still more disrupt than 
that of the second with the first. 

Vers. 5-8. The deeds of God which Ps. xviii. celebrates 
are here made an object of prayer. We see from xviii. 10 
that TIM), ver. 5a, has Jahve and not the heavens as its sub- 
ject; and from xviii. 15 that the suffix em in ver. 6 is meant 
in both instances to be referred to the enemies. ‘The enemies 
are called sons of a foreign country, i.e. barbarians, as In xviii. 
45 sq. The fact that Jahve stretches forth His hand out of 


* Rashi is acquainted with an otherwise unknown note of the Masora 
4p ynnn; but this Keri is imaginary. 
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the heavens and rescues David out of great waters, is taken 
verbatim from xviii. 17; and the poet has added the interpre- 
tation to the figure here. On ver. 8a cf. xii. 3, xlivf.: Phe 
combination of words “right hand of falsehood” is the same as 
in cix.2. But our poet, although so great an imitator, has, 
however, much also that is peculiar to himself. The verb wee 
“to send forth lightning ;” the verb 732 in the Aramzo-Arabic 
signification “to tear out of, rescue,” which in David always 
only signifies “to tear open, open wide” (one’s mouth), xxu. 14, 
Ixvi. 14; and the combination “the right hand of falsehood” 
(like “the tongue of falsehood” in cix. 2), i.e. the hand raised 
for a false oath, are only found here. The figure of Omnipo- 
tence, “ He toucheth the mountains and they smoke,” is, as in 
civ. 82, taken from the mountams that smoked at the giving 
of the Law, Ex. xix. 18, xx. 15. The mountains, as in xvii. 
17 (cf. Ixxvi. 5), point to the worldly powers. God only needs 
to touch these as with the tip of His finger, and the inward fire, 
which will consume them, at once makes itself known by the 
smoke, which ascends from them. The prayer for victory is 
followed by a vow of thanksgiving for that which is to be be- 
stowed. 

Vers. 9-11. With the exception of Ps. eviil., which is 
composed of two Davidic Elohim-Psalms, the Elohim in ver. 9 
of this strophe is the only one in the last two Books of the 
Psalter, and is therefore a feeble attempt also to reproduce the 
Davidic Elohimic style. The “new song” calls to mind xxxiii, 
3, xl. 4; and ivy 22) also recalls xxxiii. 2 (which see), The 
fact that David mentions himself by name in his own song 
comes about in imitation of xviii. 51. From the eminence of 
thanksgiving the song finally descends again to petition, vers. 
ve, 8 being repeated asa refrain. The petition developes itself 
afresh out of the attributes of the Being invoked (ver. 10), and 
these are a pledge of its fulfilment. For how could the God 
to whom all victorious kings owe their victory (xxxiii. 16, ef. 
2 Kings v. 1, 1 Sam. xvii. 47) possibly suffer His servant David 
to succumb to the sword of the enemy! Ay 2M is the sword 
that is engaged in the service of evil. - 

Vers. 12-15. With reference to the relation of this passage 
to the preceding, vid. the introduction. WS (it is uncertain 
whether this is a word belonging originally to this piece or one 
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added by the person who appended it as a sort of clasp or rivet) 
signifies here guoniam, as in Judg. ix. 17, Jer. xvi. 13, and 
frequently. LXX. av of viol (nm22 Wr); so that the temporal 
prosperity of the enemies is pictured here, and in ver. 15 thie 
spiritual possession of Israel is contrasted with it. The union 
becomes satisfactorily close in connection with this reading, but 
the reference of the description, so designedly set forth, to the 
enemies 1s improbable. In vers. 12-14 we hear a language 
that is altogether peculiar, without any assignable earlier 
model. Instead of O'Y03 we read O'yd3 elsewhere; “in their 
youth” belongs to “our sons.” 33", our garners or treasuries, 
from a singular 2 or #2 (apparently from a verb 119, but con- 
tracted out of 7), is a hapaxlegomenon; the older language 
has the words DDX, WIN, 17539 instead of it. In like manner 
it, genus (vid. Ewald, Lehrbuch, S. 380), is a later word (found 
besides only in 2 Chron. xvi. 14, where 0°M signifies et varia 
quidem, Syriac z’nonoje, or directly spices from species); the 
older language has }"2 for this word. Instead of DDN, kine, 
which signifies “princes” in the older language, the older 
language says D'DON in viii. 8. The plena scriptio V28¥, in 
which the Waw is even inaccurate, corresponds to the later 
period; and to this corresponds ¥=‘“Wx in ver. 15, cf. on the 
other hand xxxili. 12. Also D?2D», laden = bearing, like the 
Latin forda from ferre (cf. 1ay0 in Job xxi. 10), is not found 
elsewhere. jN¥ is (contrary to Gen. xxx. 39) treated as a femi- 
nine collective, and "RN (cf. Ww in Job xxi. 10) as a nomen 
epicenum. Contrary to the usage of the word, Maurer, 
Késter, Von Lengerke, and Fiirst render it: our princes 
are set up (after Ezra vi. 3); also, after the mention of 
animals of the fold upon the meadows out-of-doors, one does 
not expect the mention of princes, but of horned cattle that 
are to be found in the stalls. mv elsewhere signifies a corner, 
and here, according to the prevailing view, the corner-pillars ; 
so that the elegant slender daughters are likened to tastefully 
sculptured Caryatides—not to sculptured projections (Luther). 
For (1) mt does not signify a projection, but a corner, an angle, 


Arabic &,';, 2@wta (in the terminology of the stone-mason the 
square-stone = 735 328, in the terminology of the carpenter the 


square), from <s.;, abdere (cf. eg. the proverb: fil zawdjd 
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chabéjd, in the corners are treasures). (2) The upstanding 
pillar is better adapted to the comparison than the overhanging 
projection. But that other prevailing interpretation 1s also 
doubtful. The architecture of Syria and Palestine—the 
ancient, so far as it can be known to us from its remains, and 
the new—exhibits nothing in connection with which one would 
be led to think of “corner-pillars.” Nor is there any trace of 
that signification to be found in the Semitic Mt. On the other 
hand, the corners of large rooms in the houses of persons of 
position are ornamented with carved work even in the present 
day, and since this ornamentation is variegated, it may be 
asked whether M22" does here signify “sculptured,” and not 
rather “striped in colours, variegated,” which we prefer, since 
30M (cogn. 38") signifies nothing more than to hew firewood ;* 


and on the other side, the signification of the Arabic Wb, to 


be striped, many-coloured (IV. to become green-striped, of the 
coloquintida), is also secured to the verb 30M side by side with 
that signification by Prov. vii. 16. It is therefore to be 
rendered: our daughters are as corners adorned in varied 
colours after the architecture of palaces.t The words Hyon, 


* In every instance where 3M (cogn. 3¥M) occurs, frequently side by 
side with 0°) Sxw (to draw water), it signifies to hew wood for kindling; 


wherefore in Arabic, in which the verb has been lost, 4b» signifies 


firewood (in distinction from (45, wood for building, timber), and 


not merely this, but fuel in the widest sense, e.g. in villages where wood 
is scarce, cow-dung (vid. Job, i. 377, note), and the hemp-stalk, or stalk 


of the maize, in the desert the BR; 7.e. camel-dung (which blazes up with 


2, blue flame), and the perennial steppe-plant or its root. In relation to 
wb, Wb | signifies lopped, pruned, robbed of its branches (of a 
tree), and wel > a pruning war, which devastates a country, 
just as the wood-gathering women of a settlement (styled olbladl or 


txblycd!) with their small hatchet (_b.) lay a district covered 
with tall plants bare in a few days. In the villages of the Merg’ the little 
girls who collect the dry cow-dung upon the pastures are called eoly 
clbls, niaoh nivxa—Werzsrem, 


t Corners with variegated carved work are found even in the present 
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to bring forth by thonsands, and 2379 (denominative from 
N32)), which surpasses it, multiplied by tens of thonsands, are 
freely formed. Concerning niin, meadows, vid. on Job xviii. 
17. ¥B, in a martial sense a defeat, clades, eg. in Judg. 
xxi. 15, is here any violent misfortune whatever, as mnrrain, 
which causes a breach, and nxyv any head of cattle which goes 
off by a single misfortune. The lamentation in the streets is 
intended as in Jer. xiv. 2. 33¥ is also found in Cant. v. 9; 
nor does the poet, however, hesitate to blend this w with the 
tetragrammaton into one word. ‘The Jod is not dageshed (cf. 
cxxili. 2), because it is to be read *J1NY, cf. Ti = NY in 
Gen. xviii. 14. Luther takes ver. 15a and 150 as contrasts : 
Blessed is the people that is in such a case, But blessed is the 
people whose God is the Lord. There is, however, no anti- 
thesis intended, but only an exceeding of the first declaration 
by the second. For to be allowed to call the God from whom 
every blessing comes his God, is still infinitely more than the 
richest abundance of material blessing. The pinnacle of Israel’s 
good fortune consists in being, by the election of grace, the 


people of the Lord (xxxii. 12). 


day in Damascus in every reception-room (the so-called é&c\#) of respect- 
able houses [cf. Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, Intro- 
duction]. An architectural ornament composed with much good taste 
and laborious art out of wood carvings, and glittering with gold and 
brilliant colours, covers the upper part of the corners, of which a k@a may 
have as many as sixteen, since three wings frequently abut upon the bé 
el-bahdra, 2.e. the square with its marble basin. This decoration, which 
has a most pleasing effect to the eye, is a great advantage to saloons from 
two to three storeys high, and is evidently designed to get rid of the darker 
corners above on the ceiling, comes down from the ceiling in the corners 
of the room for the length of six to nine feet, gradually becoming narrower 
as it descends. It is the broadest above, so that it there also covers the 
ends of the horizontal corners formed by the walls and the ceiling. If this 
crowning of the corners, the technical designation of which, if I remember 
rightly, is an BU, kornita, taight be said to go back into Biblical antiquity, 
the Psalmist would have used it as a simile to mark the beauty, gorgeous 
dress, and rich adornment of women. Perhaps, too, because they are not 
only modest and chaste (cf. Arabic mesturdt, a veiled woman, in opposition 
+0 memshushdat, one shone on by the sun), but also, like the children of re- 
spectable families, hidden from the eyes of strangers ; for the Arabic pro- 
verb quoted above says, ‘‘ treasures are hidden in the corners,” and the 
superscription of a letter addressed to a lady of position runs: “ May it 
kiss the hand of the protected lady and of the hidden jewel.” WETzsTEIN. 
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HYMN IN PRAISE OF THE ALL-BOUNTIFUL KING. 


1 8 I will extol Thee, my God O King, 


2 
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And I will bless Thy Name for ever and ever. 

Every day will I bless Thee, 

And I will glorify Thy Name for ever and ever. 

Great is Jahve, and greatly worthy to be praised, 

And His greatness is unsearchable. 

One generation to another praiseth Thy works, 

And they declare Thy mighty deeds. 

On the glorious honour of Thy majesty 

And on Thy wondrous works will I meditate. 

And they shall speak forth thy mightily terrible deeds, 

And Thy mighty acts will I declare. 

The praise of Thy great goodness shall they abundantly 
utter, 

And sing aloud of Thy righteousness. 

Gracious and full of compassion is Jahve, 

Long-suffering and great in goodness. 

Good is Jahve unto all, 

And His tender mercies are over all His works 

All Thy works praise Thee, Jahve, 

And Thy saints do bless Thee. 

They talk of the glory of Thy kingship, 

And confess Thy might— 

To make known to the sons of men His mighty acts, 

And the stately glory of His kingship. 

Thy kingship is a kingship for all ages, 

And Thy dominion endureth into all generations. 

Jahve upholdetli all those who fall, 

And raiseth up all those who are bowed down. 

The eyes of all wait upon Thee, 

And Thou givest them their food in due season; 

Thou openest out Thine abundance, 

And satisfiest every living thing with delight. 
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17 ¥ Jahve is righteous in all His ways, 
And gracious in all His works. 
18 p Jahve is nigh unto all those who call upon Him, 
To all who call upon Him in truth; 
19 - He fulfilleth the desire of those who fear Him, 
And He heareth their cry and delivereth them. 
20 w Jahve preserveth all those who love Him, 
And all the wicked doth He destroy. 
21 n Let my mouth then speak the praise of Jahve, 
And let all flesh bless His holy Name for ever and ever! 


With Ps. cxliv. the collection draws doxologically towards 
its close. This Psalm, which begins in the form of the beracha 
(‘3 12), is followed by another in which benedicam (vers. 1, 2) 
and benedicat (ver. 21) is the favourite word. It is the only 
Psalm that bears the title "nm, whose plural penn is become 
the collective name of the Psalms. In B. Berachoth 46 it is 
distinguished by the apophthegm: ‘“ Every one who repeats the 
sy75 nbnn three times a day may be sure that he is a child of 
the world to come (xan obyn j3).” And why? Not merely 
because this Psalm, as the Gemara says, n’n RON NNN, Ze. 
follows the course of the alphabet (for Ps. cxix. is in fact also 
alphabetical, and that in an eightfold degree), and not merely 
because it celebrates God’s care for all creatures (for this the 
Great Hallel also does, Ps. exxxvi. 25), but because it unites 
both these prominent qualities in itself (mn 72 nxt ow). 
In fact, Ps. exlv. 16 is a celebration of the goodness of God 
which embraces every living thing, with which only cxxxvi. 
25, and not exi. 5, can be compared. Valde sententiosus hic 
Psalmus est, says Bakius; and do we not find in this Psalm 
our favourite Benedicite and Ocult omnium which our children 
repeat before a meal? It is the ancient church’s Psalm for the 
noon-day repast (vid. Armknecht, Die heilige Psalmodie, 1855, 
S. 54); ver. 15 was also used at the holy communion, hence 
Chrysostom says it contains 7a pyyata tadra, amep ot pepun- 
pévor cuveyas brrowdAdovaet réyovTes' Oi opdadpol mwavtov 
eis oé Cdrrigovew Kal ov Sidws TRY TpopnY adTaY &V EvKatpia. 

Kara, atovyeiov, observes Theodoret, xai obtos 0 buvos avy- 
xecrat. The Psalm is distichic, and every first line of the dis- 
tich has the ordinal letter; but the distich Mun is wanting. 
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The Talmud (Joc. cit.) is of opinion that tt is because the fatal 
m253 (Amos v. 2), which David, going on at once with ‘A 71D 
odaon-55, skips over, begins with Nun. On the other hand, 
Ewald, Vaihinger, and Sommer, like Grotius, think that the 
Nun-strophe has been lost. The LXX. (but not Aguila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion, nor Jerome in his translation after 
the original text) gives such a strophe, perhaps out of a Ms. 
(like the Dublin Cod. Kennicot, 142) in which it was supplied: 
Tiards (wos) as in cxi. 7) xtpvos év (waar) Tois Aoyous avtod 
cal batos év Tact Tots Epyots adrod (according with ver. 17, with 
the change only of two words of this distich). Hitzig 1s of 
opinion that the original Nun-strophe has been welded into Ps. 
exli.; but only his clairvoyant-like historica] discernment is able 
to amalgamate ver. 6 of this Psalm with our Ps. cxlv. We are 
contented to see in the omission of the Nun-strophe an example 
of that freedom with which the Old Testament poets are wont 
to handle this kind of forms. likewise there is no reason 
apparent for the fact that Jeremiah has chosen in ch. ii., iii., 
and iv. of the Lamentations to make the Ajin-strophe follow 
the Pe-strophe three times, whilst in ch. 1. it precedes it. 


Vers. 1-7. The strains with which this hymn opens are 
familiar Psalm-strains. We are reminded of xxx. 2, and the 
likewise alphabetical song of praise and thanksgiving xxxiv. 2. 
The plena seriptio ‘HN in exliii. 10 is repeated here. God is 
called “the King” as in xx. 10, xeviil. 6. The language of 
address “ my God the King,” which sounds harsh in comparison 
with the otherwise usual “ my King and my God” (v. 3, Ixxxiv. 
4), purposely calls God with unrelated generality, that is to say 
in the most absolute manner, the King. If the poet is himself 
a king, the occasion for this appellation of God is all the more 
natural and the signification all the more pertinent. But even 
in the mouth of any other person it is significant. Whosoever 
calls God by such a name acknowledges His royal prerogative, 
and at the sane time does homage to Him and binds himself to 
alleciance; and it is just this confessory act of exalting Him 
who in Himself is the absolutely lofty One that is here called 
oni. But how can the poet express the purpose of praising 
God’s Name for ever? Because the praise of God is a need of 
his inmost nature, he has a perfect right to forget his own 
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mortality when engaged upon this devotion to the ever-living 
King. Clinging adoringly to the Eternal One, he must seem 
to himself to be eternal; and if there is a practical proof for a 
life after death, it is just this ardent desire of the soul, wrought 
of God Himself, after the praise of the God of its life (lit. its 
origin) which affords it the highest, noblest delight. ‘The idea 
of the silent Hades, which forces itself forward elsewliere, as in 
vi. 6, where the mind of the poet is beclouded by sin, is here 
entirely removed, inasmuch as here the mind of the poet is the 
undimmed mirror of the divine glory. Therefore ver. 2 also 
does not concede the possibility of any interruption of the 
praise: the poet will daily (Ixvii. 20) bless God, be they days 
of prosperity or of sorrow, uninterruptedly in all eternity will 
he glorify His Name (A22TN as in lxix. 31). There is no 
worthier and more exhaustless object of praise (ver. 3): Jahve 
is great, and greatly to be praised (eon, taken from xlviii. 2, as 
in xcvi. 4, cf. xviii. 4), and of His “ greatness” (cf. 1 Chron. 
xxix. 11, where this attribute precedes all others) there is no 
searching ont, 2.¢. it is so abysmally deep that no searching can 
reach its bottom (as in Isa. xl. 28, Job xi. 7 sq.). It has, how- 
ever, been revealed, and is being revealed continually, and 1s for 
this very reason thus celebrated in ver. 4: one generation pro 
pagates to the next the growing praise of the works that He has 
wrought out (Dy NYY), and men are able to relate all manner 
of proofs of His victorions power which prevails over everything, 
and makes everything subject to itself (7733 as in xx. 7, and fre- 
quently). This historically manifest and traditional divine doxa 
and the facts (‘757 as in cv. 27) of the divine wonders the poet 
will devoutly consider. 775 stands in attributive relation to 713, 
as this on its part does to 770: Thy brilliantly glorious (kingly) 
majesty (cf. Jer. xxii. 18, Dan. xi. 21). The poet does not say 
‘IN D3, nor may we insert it, either here in ver. 5, or in ver. 6, 
where the same sequence of thoughts recurs, more briefly ex- 
pressed. ‘The emphasis lies on the objects. The mightiness 
(My as in Ixxviil. 4, and in Isa, xlii. 25, where it signifies violence) 
of His terrible acts shall pass from month to mouth (28 with 
a substantival object as in xl. 11), and His mighty acts (nib, 
magnalia, as in 1 Chron. xvii. 19, 21)—according to the Kert 
(which is determined by the suffix of n31BDN; cf., however, 2 
Sam. xxii. 23, 2 Kings iii. 3, x. 26, and frequently): His great- 
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ness (P73) —will he also on his part make the matter of his nar- 
rating. It is, however, not alone the awe-ilspiring majesty of 
God which is revealed in history, but also the greatness (37 used 
as a substantive as in xxxi. 20, Isa. Ixiii. 7, xxi. 7, whereas 5°37 
in xxii. 10, Ixxxix. 51 is an adjective placed before the noun 
after the manner of a numeral), i.e. the abnndant measure, of 
His goodness and His righteousness, i.e. His acting in inviolable 
correspondence with His counsel and order of salvation. The 
memory of the transcendent goodness of God is the object of 
universal, overflowing acknowledgment, and the righteousness 
of God is the object of universal exultation (129 with the accusa- 
tive as in li. 16, lix. 17). After the poet has sung the glorious 
self-attestation of God according to both its sides, the fiery and 
the light sides, he lingers by the light side, the front side of the 
Name of Jahve unfolded in Ex. xxxiv. 6. 

Vers. 8-13. This memorable utterance of Jahve concern- 
ing Himself the writer of Ps. ciii., which is of kindred import, 
also interweaves into his celebration of the revelation of divine 
love in ver. 8. Instead of 04°32) the expression here, however, 
is TON Sy (Keri, as in Nah. 1. 3, cf. Ixxxix. 29, with Makkeph 
“O1). The real will of God tends towards favour, which gladly 
giving stoops to give (734), and towards compassion, which in- 
terests itself on behalf of the sinner for his help and comfort 
(OM). Wrath is only the background of His nature, which He 
reluctantly and only after long waiting (O°28 Js) lets loose 
against those who spurn His great mercy. For His goodness 
embraces, as ver. 9 says, all; His tender mercies are over all 
His works, they hover over and encompass all His creatures. 
‘Therefore, too, all His works praise Him: they are all together 
loud-speaking witnesses of that sympathetic all-embracing love 
of His, which excludes no one who does not exclude himself; 
and His saints, who live in God’s love, bless Him (HAD written 
as in 1 Kings xviii. 44): their mouth overflows with the de 
claration (3V28") of the glory of the kingdom of this loving God, 
and im speaking (137) of the sovereign power with which He 
maintains and extends this kingdom. This confession they 
make their employ, in order that the knowledge of the mighty 
acts of God and the glorious majesty of His kingdom may at 
length become the general possession of mankind. When the 
poet in ver. 12 sets forth the purpose of the proclamation, ha 
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drops the form of address. God’s kingdom 1s a kingdom of all 
eons, and His dominion is manifested without exception and 
continually in all periods or generations (1) i732 as in xlv. 
18, Esth. ix. 28, a pleonastic strengthening of the expression 
7 773, xc. 1). It is the eternal circumference of the history 
of time, but at the same time its eternal substance, which more 
and more unfolds and achieves itself in the succession of the 
periods that mark its course. For that all things in heaven 
and on earth shall be gathered up together (dvaxedadato- 
gacGat, Eph. i. 10) in the all-embracing kingdom of God in 
His Christ, is the goal of all history, and therefore the substance 
of history which is working itself out. With ver. 13 (cf. Dan. 
ii. 33 [iv. 3], iv. 31 [84], according to Hitzig the primary 
passages) another paragraph is brought to a close. 

Vers. 14-21. The poet now celebrates in detail the deeds 
of the gracious King. The words with ? are pure datives, cf. 
the accusative expression in cxlvi. 8. He in person is the sup- 
port which holds fast the falling ones (D*DEAa, here not the 
fallen ones, see xxviii. 1) in the midst of falling (Nicephorus: 
Tovs KaTamecely wédrovTas édpaiol, Wore uy KaTaTecev), and 
the stay by which those who are bowed together raise them- 
selves. He is the Provider for all beings, the Father of the 
house, to whom in the great house of the world the eyes (‘3 
with the second é toneless, Ew. § 100, 6) of all beings, endowed 
with reason and irrational, are directed with calm confidence 
(Matt. vi. 26), and who gives them their food in its, ze. in due 
season. The language of civ. 27 is very similar, and it pro- 
ceeds here, too, as there in ver. 28 (cf. Sir. xl. 14). He opens 
His hand, which is ever full, much as a man who feeds the 
doves in his court does, and gives ji81, pleasure, i.e. that which 
is good, which is the fulfilling of their desire, in sufficient 
fulness to all living things (and therefore those in need of 
support for the body and the life). Thus it is to be interpreted, 
according to Deut. xxxili. 23 (after which here in the LXX. 
the reading varies between evOoxias and eddoyias), cf. Acts xiv. 
17, éumimrav rpodpijs Kat ebgpocivys Tas kapdias huav. YR 
is construed with a dative and accusative of the object mstead 
of with two accusatives of the object (Ges. § 139.1, 2). The 
usage of the language is unacquainted with x0 as an adverb 
in the sense of “willingly” (Hitzig), which would rather be 
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sy¥73. In all the ways that Jahve takes in His historical rule 
He is “righteous,” i.e. He keeps strictly to the rule (norm) of 
His holy love; and in all His works which He accomplishes in 
the course of history He is merciful (7D?), ze. He practises 
mercy (70M, see xii. 2); for during the present time of mercy 
the primary essence of His active manifestation is free pre- 
venting mercy, condescending love. True, He remains at a 
distance from the hypocrites, just as their heart remains far 
from Him (Isa. xxix. 13); but as for the rest, with impartial 
equality He is nigh (219? as in xxxiv. 19) to all who call upon 
Him N83, in firmness, certainty, truth, z.e. so that the prayer 
comes from their heart and is holy fervour (cf. Isa. x. 20, 
xlviii. 1). What is meant is true and real prayer in opposition 
to the vexpov épyov, as is also meant in the main in John iv. 
23 sq. ‘To such true praying ones Jahve is present, viz. in 
mercy (for in respect of His power He is everywhere); He 
makes the desire of those who fear Him a reality, their will 
being also His; and He grants them the salvation (cwrnpia) 
prayed for. Those who are called in ver. 19 those who fear 
Him, are called in ver. 20 those who love Him. Fear and 
love of God belong inseparably together; for fear without love 
is an unfree, servile disposition, and love without fear, bold- 
faced familiarity : the one dishonours the all-gracious One, and 
the other the all-exalted One. But all who love and fear Him 
He preserves, and on the other hand exterminates all wanton 
sinners. Having reached the Zav, the hymn of praise, which 
has traversed all the elements of the language, is at an end. 
The poet does not, however, close without saying that praising 
God shall be his everlasting employment CB “2T with Olewe- 
jored, the Mahpach or rather Jethib sign of which above repre- 
sents the Makkeph), and without wishing that all flesh, i.e. all 
men, who are odp& xai aiwa, D1) W3, may bless God’s holy 
Name to all eternity. The realizatiou of this wish is the final 
goal of history. It will then have reached ver. 43 of the great 
song in Dent. ch. xxxil.—Jahve one and His Name one (Zech. 
xiv. 9), Israel praising God tmép ddnOelas, and the Gentiles 
umép édéovs (Rom. xv. 8 sq.). 
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PSALM CXLVI. 
HALLELUJAH TO GOD THE ONE TRUE HELPER. 


HALLELUJAH. 
1 PRAISE, O my soul, Jahve! 
2 I will praise Jahve as long as [I live, 
I will harp unto my God as long as I have any being. 
3 Trust not in princes, 
In the son of man, who is not capable of help! 
4 If his breath goeth forth, he returneth to his clod— 
In that day his devices perish. 


5 Happy is he whose help is the God of Jacob, 
Whose confidence is in Jahve his God, 

6 The Creator of heaven and earth, 
Of the sea and all that is therein— 
Who keepeth truth for ever, 

7 Obtaining judgment for the oppressed, 
Giving bread to the hungry. 


Jahve looseth those who are bound, 
8 Jahve maketh the blind to see, 
Jahve raiseth up those who are bowed down, 
Jahve loveth the righteous, 
9 Jahve preserveth the strangers, 
He helpeth up the orphan and widow, 
And the way of the wicked He turneth down. 
10 Jahve reigneth as King for ever, 
Thy God, O Zion, unto all generations— 
Hallelujah. 


The Psalter now draws to a close with five Hallelujah 
Psalms. This first closing Hallelujah has many points of 
coincidence with the foregoing alphabetical hymn (compare 
nen in ver. 2 with cxlv. 2; 2 in ver. 5 with cxlv. 15; 
‘‘ who giveth bread to the hungry” in ver. 7 with cxlv. 15 sq.; 
“who maketh the blind to see” in ver. 8 with cxlv. 14; 
“ Jahve reigneth, etc.,” in ver. 10 with cxlv. 13)—the same 
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range of thonght betrays one author. In the LXX. Ps. exlvi.~ 
exlviii. (according to its enumeration four Psalms, viz. exlv.— 
exlviii., Ps. exlvii. being split np into two) have the inscription 
'ArAnrovia. ’Ayyatov kal Zayapiov, which is repeated four 
times. These Psalms appear to have formed a separate Hallel, 
which is referred back to these prophets, in the old liturgy 
of the second Temple. Later on they became, together with 
Ps. exlix., cl., an integral part of the daily morning prayer, and 
in fact of the mom ‘pip, ze. of the mosaic-work of Psalms 
and other poetical pieces that was incorporated in the morning 
prayer, and are called even in Shabbath 118 Hallel,* but 
expressly distinguished from the Hallel to be recited at the 
Passover and other feasts, which is called “the Egyptian Hallel.” 
In distinction from this, Krochmal calls these five Psalms the 
Greek Hallel. But there is nothing to oblige us to come down 
beyond the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. The agreement 
between 1 Mace. ii. 63 (€orperev eis Tov your avTod, Kai o 
Staroytapos avtTod amwAcro) and ver. 4 of our Psalm, which 
Hitzig has turned to good account, does not decide anything 
eoncerning the age of the Psalm, but only shows that it was in 
existence at the time of the author of the First Book of Mac- 
cabees,—a point in favour of which we were not in need of any 
proof. But there was just as much ground for dissuading 
against putting confidence in princes in the time of the Per- 
sians as in that of the Grecian domination. 


Vers. 1-4. Instead of “bless,” as in ciii. 1, civ. 1, the poet 
of this Psalm says “praise.” When he attunes his soul to the 
praise of God, he puts himself personally into this mood of 
mind, and therefore goes on to say “I will praise.” He will, 
however, not only praise God in the song which he is beginning, 
but “2 (vid. on Ixni. 5), filling up his life with it, or “iva 
(prop. “in my yet-being,” with the suffix of the noun, whereas 
‘21 with the verbal suffix is “T still am’’), so that his continued 
life is also a constant continued praising, viz. (and this is in the 
mind of the poet here, even at the commencement of the Psalm) 
of the God and King who, as being the Almighty, Eternal, and 


* Rashi, however, understands only Ps. cxlviii. and cl. by Mn “pra 
in that passage. 
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unchangeably Faithful One, is the true ground of confidence. 
The warning against putting trust in princes calls to mind 
exvill. 8 sq. The clause: the son of man, who has no help 
that he could afford, is to be understood according to Ix. 13. 
The following inp1X? shows that the poet by the expression 
DIN"j2 combines the thoughts of Gen. ii. 7 and iii. 19. If his 
breath goes forth, he says, basmg the untrustworthiness and 
feebleness of the son of Adam vpon the inevitable final destiny 
of the son of Adam taken out of the ground, then he returns 
to his earth, i.e. the earth of his first beginning; cf. the more 
' exact expression DIDY"ON, after which the eis tyv yhv adrod of 
the LX-X. is exchanged for eis Tov yodv adrod in 1 Macc. ii. 
63. On the hypothetical relation of the first future clanse to 
the second, cf. exxxix. 8-10, 18; Ew. § 357, 6. In that day, 
the inevitable day of death, the projects or plans of man are 
at once and for ever at anend. The dz. rey. NIFWY describes 
these with the collateral notion of subtleness and magnitude. 
Vers. 5-7a. Man’s help is of no avail; blessed is he 
(this is the last of the twenty-five "Wx of the Psalter), on the 
contrary, who has the God of Jacob (°X¥ like MY in cxliv. 
15) as Him in whom is his succour (11Y3 with Beth essentic, 
vid. on xxxv. 2),—he, whose confidence (13¥ as in cxix. 116) 
rests on Jahve, whom he can by faith call his God. Men often 
are not able to give help although they might be willing to do 
so: He, however, is the Almighty, the Creator of the heavens, 
the earth, and the sea, and of all living things that fill these 
three (cf. Neh. ix. 6). Men easily change their mind and do 
not keep their word: He, however, is He who keepeth truth or 
faithfulness, inasmuch as He unchangeably adheres to the ful- 
filling of His promises. NOX OY is in form equivalent sub- 
stantially to TO WY and Nan ww. And that which He is 
able to do as being the Almighty, and cannot as being the 
Truthful One leave undone, is also really His mode of active 
manifestation: made evident in practical proofs: He obtains 
richt for the oppressed, gives bread to the hungry, and conse- 
quently proves Himself to be the succour of those who suffer 
wrong without doing wrong, and as the provider for those who 
look for their daily bread from His gracious hand. With 
inv, the only determinate participle, the faithfulness of God 
His promises is made especially prominent. 
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Vers. 76-10. The five lines beginning with Jahve belong 
together. Each consists of three words, which in the main Is 
also the favourite measure of the lines in the Book of Job. 
The expression is as brief as possible. 77 is transferred from 
the yoke and chains to the person himself who 1s bound, and 
npb is transferred from the eyes of the blind to the person him- 
self. The five lines celebrate the God of the five-divisioned 
Téra, which furnishes abundant examples for these celebra- 
tions, and is directed with most considerate tenderness towards 
the strangers, orphans, and widows in particular. The orpban 
and the widow, says the sixth line, doth He recover, strengthen 
(with reference to THY see xx. 9, xxxi. 12). Valde gratus mihi 
est hic Psalmus, Bakius observes, 0b Trifolium tllud Dei: Ad- 
venas, Puptllos, et Viduas, versu uno luculentissime depictum, id 
quod in toto Psalterio nullibi fit. Whilst Jahve, however, makes 
the manifold sorrows of His saints to have a blessed issue, He 
bends (MY) the way of the wicked, so that it leads into error 
and ends in the abyss (i. 6). This judicial manifestation of 
Jahve has only one line devoted to it. For He rules in love 
and in wrath, but delights most of all to rule in love. Jahve 
is, however, the God of Zion. The eternal duration of His 
kingdom is also the guarantee for its future glorious com- 
pletion, for the victory of love. Hallelujah ! 


PSALM CXLVIL 


HALLELUJAH TO THE SUSTAINER OF ALL THINGS, THE 
RESTORER OF JERUSALEM 


a HALLELUJAH, 
For it is good to celebrate our God in song, 
For it is lovely, comely is a hymn of praise. 
2 The builder up of Jerusalem is Jahve, 
The outcasts of Israel He gathereth together ; 
3 He healeth the broken in heart, 
And bindeth up their wounds ; 
4 Telling the number of the stars, 
He calleth them all by names. 
5 Great is our Lord and rich in strength, 
To His understanding there is no number. 
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6 Jalhve helpeth up the afflicted, 
He casteth the wicked down to the ground. 


7 Sing unto Jahve a thanksgiving song, 
Play unto our God upon the cithern ! 
8 Who covereth the heaven with clouds, 
Who prepareth rain for the earth, 
Who maketh the mountains shoot forth grass ; 
9 Giving to the beast its food, 
To the young ravens which call. 
10 Not in the strength of the horse doth He delight, 
Not in the legs of a man doth He take pleasure— 
11 Jahve hath pleasure in those who fear Him, 
In those who hope in His mercy. 


12 Celebrate, O Jerusalem, Jahve, 
Praise Thy God, O Zion! 
13 For He hath made the bolts of thy gates fast, 
He hath blessed thy children in the midst of thee-— 
14 He it is who giveth thy border peace, 
He satisfieth thee with the fat of wheat; 
15 Who sendeth forth His commandment to the earth, 
His word runneth very swiftly ; 
16 Who giveth snow like wool, 
He scattereth hoar-frost like ashes, 
17 He casteth down His ice like morsels— 
Before His cold, who can stand ? | 
18 He sendeth forth His word and causeth everything to melt , 
He causeth His wind to blow, forthwith the waters flow. 
19 He made known His word unto Jacob, 
His statutes and His judgments unto Israel. 
20 He hath not dealt so with any nation ; 
And as for His judgments—they do not know them, 
Hallelujah. 


It is the tone of the restoration-period of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah that meets us sounding forth out of this and the two 
following Psalms, even more distinctly and recogmisably than 
out of the nearly related preceding Psalm (cf. ver. 6 with 
exlvi. 9). In Ps. cxlvii. thanksgiving is rendered to God for 
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the restoration of Jerusalem, which is now once more a city 
with walls and gates; in Ps. exlviii. for the restoration of the 
national independence ; and in Ps. exlix. for the restoration of 
the capacity of joyously and triumphantly defending them- 
selves to the people so long rendered defenceless and so igno- 
miniously enslaved. 
In the seventh year of Artachshasta (Artaxerxes 1. Longi- 
manus) Ezra the priest entered Jerusalem, after a journey of 
five months, with about two thousand exiles, mostly out of the 
families of the Levites (458 B.c.). In the twentieth year of 
this same clement king, that is to say, thirteen years later 
(445 B.c.), came Nehemiah, his cup-bearer, in the capacity of 
a Tirshdtha (vid. Isaiah, vol. i. 2). Whilst Ezra did every- 
thing for introducing the Mosaic Law again into the mind and 
commonwealth of the nation, Nehemiah furthered the building 
of the city, and more particularly of the walls and gates. We 
hear from his own mouth, in ch. ii.—vii. of the Book that is 
extracted from his memoirs, how indefatigably and cautiously 
he laboured to accomplish this work. Ch. xii. 27-45 is closely 
connected with these notes of Nehemiah’s own hand. After 
having been again in the meanwhile in Susa, and there neu- 
tralized the slanderous reports that had reached the court of 
Persia, he appointed, at his second stay in Jerusalem, a feast in 
dedication of the walls. The Levite musicians, who had settled 
down for the most part round about Jerusalem, were sum- 
moned to appear in Jerusalem. Then the priests and Levites 
were purified; and they purified the people, the gates, and the 
walls, the bones of the dead (as we must with Herzfeld picture 
this to ourselves) being taken out of all the tombs within the 
city and buried before the city; and then came that sprinkling, 
according to the Law, with the sacred lye of the red heifer, 
which is said (Pura in. 5) to have been introduced again by 
Ezra for the first time after the Exile. Next the princes of 
Judah, the priests, and Levite musicians were placed in the 
west of the city m two great choirs (ntin*) and processions 


* The word has been so understood by Menahem, Juda ben Koreish 
and Abulwalid; whereas Herzfeld is thinking of hecatombs for a thank- 
offering, which might have formed the beginning of both fes 


; tive pro- 
cessions, 
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(nd:nn), The one festal choir, which was led by the one half 
of the princes, and among the priests of which Ezra went on 
in front, marched round the right balf of the city, and the 
other round the left, whilst the people looked down from the 
walls and towers. The two processions met on the east side of 
the city and drew up in the Temple, where the festive sacrifices 
were offered amidst music and shouts of joy. 

The supposition that Ps. cxlvii.—cl. were all sung at this 
dedication of the walls under Nehemiah (Hengstenberg) cannot 
be supported; but as regards Ps. cxlvii., the composition of 
which in the time of Nehemiah is acknowledged by the 
most diverse parties (Keil, Ewald, Dillmann, Zunz), the 
reference to the Feast of the Dedication of the walls is very 
probable. The Psalm falls into two parts, vers. 1-11, 12-20, 
which exhibit a progression both in respect of the building 
of the walls (vers. 2, 13), and in respect of the circum- 
stances of the weather, from which the poet takes occasion 
to sing the praise of God‘ (vers. 8 sq., 16-18). It is a 
double Psalm, the first part of which seems to have been com- 
posed, as Hitzig suggests, on the appearing of the November 
rain, and the second in the midst of the rainy part of the 
winter, when the mild spring breezes and a thaw were already 
im prospect. 


Vers. 1-6. The Hallelujah, as in cxxxv. 3, is based upon 
the fact, that to sing of our God, or to celebrate our God in 
song (7! with an accusative of the object, as in xxx. 13, and 
frequently), is a discharge of duty that reacts healthfully and 
beneficially upon ourseives: “ comely is a hymn of praise” 
(taken from xxxili. 1), both in respect of the worthiness of 
God to he praised, and of the gratitude that is due to Him. 
Instead of 7 or 711, xcil. 2, the expression is Vt, a form 
of the injin. Piel, which at least can still be proved to be 
possible by 6°) in Lev. xxvi. 18. The two °5 are co-ordi- 
nate, and \'Y3"5 no more refers to God here than in cxxxv. 3, 
as Hitzig supposes when he alters ver. 1 so that it reads: 
“Praise ye Jah because He is good, play unto our God 
because He is lovely.” Ps. xcii. 2 shows that 21073 can refer 
to God; but D'y3 said of God is contrary to the custom and 
spirit of the Old Testament, whereas 310 and o'y: are also in 
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exxxiij. 1 neuter predicates of a subject that is set forth in the 
infinitive form. In ver. 2 the praise begins, and at the same 
time the confirmation of the delightful duty. J ahve 18 the 
builder up of Jerusalem, He brings together (O22 as 10 Ezekiel, 
the later word for D8 and /3?) the outcasts of Israel (as in Isa. 
xi. 12, Ivi. 8); the building of Jerusalem is therefore intended 
of the rebuilding up, and to the dispersion of Israel corre- 
sponds the holy city laid in ruins, Jahve healeth the heart- 
broken, as He has shown in the case of the exiles, and bindeth 
up their pains (xvi. 4), ie. smarting wounds; 827, which 1s 
here followed by t’an, also takes to itself a dative object in 
other instances, both in an active and (Isa. vi. 10) an imper- 
sonal application; but for 23 “nv the older language says 
3? "7303, xxxiv. 19, Isa. lxi.1. The connection of the thoughts, 
which the poet now brings to the stars, becomes clear from the 
primary passage, Isa. xl. 26, cf. 27. ‘To be acquainted with 
human woe and to relieve it is an easy and small matter to 
Him who allots a number to the stars, that are to man innu- 
merable (Gen. xv. 5), t.¢. who has called them into being by 
His creative power in whatever number He has pleased, and 
yet a number known to Him (730, the part. pres., which occurs 
frequently in descriptions of the Creator), and calls to them 
all names, z.e. names them all by names which are the ex- 
pression of their true nature, which is well known to Him, the 
Creator. What Isaiah says (ch. xl. 26) with the words, 
“because of the greatness of might, and as being strong in 
power,” and (ver. 28) “ His understanding is unsearchable,” is 
here asserted in ver. 5 (cf. exlv. 3): great is our Lord, and 
capable of much (as in Job xxxviil. 23, 93 83), and to His 
understanding there is no number, 2.e. in its depth and fulness 
it cannot be defined by any number. What a comfort for the 
church as it traverses its ways, that are often so labyrinthine 
and entangled! Its Lord is the Omniscient as well as the 
Almighty One. Its history, like the universe, is a work of 
God's infinitely profound and rich understanding. It is a 
mirror of gracious love and righteous anger. The patient 
sufferers (D2Y) He strengthens (JY as in exlvi. 9); malevo- 
lent sinners (D'Y’), on the other hand, He casts down to the 
earth (YINIY, cf. Isa. xxvi. 5), casting deep down to the 
ground those who exalt themselves to the skies, 
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Vers. 7-11. With ver. 7 the song takes a new flight. 
7 MY signifies to strike up or sing in honour of any one, Num. 
xxi. 27, Isa. xxvii. 2. The object of the action is conceived of 
in N7N3 as the medium of it (cf. eg. Job xvi. 4). The parti- 
ciples in vers. 8 sq. are attributive clauses that are attached in 
a free manner to arTOND. {20 signifies to prepare, procure, as 
e.g. in Job xxxviii. 41—a passage which the psalmist has had 
in his mind in connection with ver. 9. M»¥D, as being the 
causative of a verb. crescendi, is construed with a double accusa- 
tive: “ making mountains (whither human agriculture does not 
reach) to bring forth grass;” and the advance to the thought 
that God gives to the cattle the bread that they need is occasionect 
by the “ He causeth grass to grow for the cattle” of the model 
passage civ. 14, just as the only hinting w7p. WR, which is 
said of the young of the raven (which are forsaken and cast off 
by their mothers very early), is explained from %93t" ONnON a 
in Job loc. cit. The verb 812, xpdfew (cf. xpwfeev), is still more 
expressive for the cry of the raven, «opa£, Sanscrit kérava, than 
that 38; xopdrrev and copaxeveoOa: signify directly to implore 
incessantly, without taking any refusal. Towards Him, the 
gracious Sustainer of all beings, are the ravens croaking for 
their food pointed (cf. Luke xii. 24, “‘ Consider the ravens’), 
just like the earth that thirsts forrain. He is the all-condition- 
ing One. Man, who is able to know that which the irrational 
creature unconsciously acknowledges, is in the feeling of his 
dependence to trust in Him and not in himself. In all those 
things to which the God-estranged self-confidence of man so 
readily clings, God has no delight (78M, pausal form like ¥3n)) 
and no pleasure, neither in the strength of the liorse, whose 
rider imagines himself invincible, and, if he is obliged to flee, 
that he cannot be overtaken, nor in the legs of a man, upon 
which he imagines himself so firm that he cannot be thrown 
down, and which, when he is pursued, will presumptively carry 


him far enough away into safety. piv, s\, is the leg from the 


knee to the foot, from yls, root (3, to drive, urge forward, 

more particularly to urge on to a gallop (like crus, according to 

Pott, from the root car, to go). What is meant here is, not that 

the strength of the horse and muscular power are of no avail 

when God wills to destroy a man (xxxili. 16 sq., Amos ii. 14. 
VOL. III. 26 
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sq.), but only that God has no pleasure in the warrior’s horse 
and in athletic strength. Those who fear Him, te. with a 
knowledge of the impotency of all power possessed by the 
creature in itself, and in humble trust feel themselves depend- 
ent upon His omnipotence—these are they in whom He takes 
pleasure (7¥1 with the accusative), those who, renouncing all 
carnal defiance and self-confident self-working, hope in His 
mercy. 

Vers. 12-20. Inthe LXX. this strophe is a Psalm (Lauda 
Jerusalem) of itself. The call goes forth to the church again 
on the soil of the land of promise assembled round about Jeru- 
salem. The holy city has again risen out of its ruins; it now 
once more has gates which can stand open in the broad day- 
light, and can be closed and bolted when the darkness comes on 
for the security of the municipality that is only just growing 
into power (Neh. vii. 1-4). The blessing of God again rests 
upon the children of the sacred metropolis. Its territory, which 
has experienced all the sufferings of war, and formerly resounded 
with the tumult of arms and cries of woe and destruction, God 
has now, from being an arena of conflict, made into peace (the 
accusative of the effect, and therefore different from Isa. Ix. 
17); and since the land can now again be cultivated in peace, 
the ancient promise (Ixxxi. 17) is fulfilled, that God would feed 
His people, if they would only obey Him, with the fat of wheat. 
The God of Israel is the almighty Governor of nature. It 
is He who sends His fiat (INV after the manner of the 70S" 
of the history of creation, cf. xxxiti. 9) earthwards (TS, the 
accusative of the direction). The word is His messenger (vid. 
on cvil. 20), MDT, ie. it runs as swiftly as possible, viz. in 
order to execute the errand on which it is sent. He it is who 
sends down snow-fakes like flocks of wool, so that the fields are 
covered with snow as with a white-woollen warming covering.* 
He scatters hoar-frost (1123 from 753, to cover over) about like 
ashes, so that trees, roofs, etc., are crusted over with the fine 
frozen dew or mist as though they were powdered with ashes 
that the wind had blown about. Another time He casts His 


* Bochart in his Hierozoicon on this passage compares an observation of 
Enustathius on Dionysius Periegetes: ry nebo Epramogs Dowp doreiag of rarccol 
éxaAouy. 
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* imp from MP; or according to another reading, iM? from 


mp) down like neta, fragments, O'MD3, viz. as hailectones or 
as sleet. The question : before His poideache can stand? is 
formed as in Nah. 1. 6, cf. cxxx. 38. It further comes to pass 
that God sends forth His word and causes them (snow, hoar- 
frost, and ice) to melt away: He makes His thawing wind 
blow, waters flow ; 2.¢. as soon as the one comes about, the other 
also takes place forthwith. This God now, who rules all things 
by His word and moulds all things according to His will, is the 
God of the revelation pertaining to the history of sleatony 
which is come to Israel, and as the bearer of which Israel takes 
the place of honour among the nations, Deut. iv. 7 sq., 32-34. 
Since the poet says 72 and not 13], he is thinking not only of 
the Tora, but also of prophecy as the continuous self-attesta- 
tion of God, the Lawgiver. The Keri 125, occasioned by the 
plurals of the parallel member of the verse, gives an unlimited 
indistinct idea. We must keep to 1134, with the LXX., Aquila, 
Theodotion, the Quinta, Sexta, and Jerome. The word, which 
is the medium of God’s cosmical rule, is gone forth as a word 
of salvation to Israel, and, unfolding itself in statutes and judg- 
ments, has raised Israel to a legal state founded upon a positive 
divine law or judgment such as no Gentile nation possesses. 
The Hallelujah does not exult over the fact that these other 
nations are not acquainted with any such positive divine law, 
but (cf. Deut. iv. 7 sq., Baruch iv. 4) over the fact that Israel 
is put into possession of such a law. It is frequently attested 
elsewhere that this possession of Israel is only meant to be a 
means of making salvation a common property of the world at 
large. 


PSALM CXLVITI. 
HALLELUJAH OF ALL HEAVENLY AND EARTHLY BEINGS. 


HALLELUJAH. 
1 PRAISE ye Jahve from the heavens, 
Praise ye Him in the heights. 


* LXX. (Italic, Vulgate) xpucrearov, i.e. ice, from the root xpu, to 
freeze, to congeal (Jerome giaciem). Quid est crystalium? asks Augustine, 
and replies: Niaz est glacie durata per multos annos ita ut a sole vel igne acile 
dixsolvi non possit. 
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2 Praise ye Him, all His angels, 
Praise ye Him, all His host. 
3 Praise ye Him, sun and moon, 
Praise Him all ye stars of light. 
4 Praise Him ye heavens of heavens, 
And ye waters that are above the heavens. 
5 Let them praise the Name of Jahve, 
For He commanded and they were created, 
6 And He set them there for ever and ever: 
He gave a law, and not one transgresseth it. 


7 Praise ye Jahve from the earth, 
Sea-monsters and all deeps ; 
8 Fire and hail, snow and vapour, 
Stormy wind fulfilling His word ; 
9 Ye mountains and all hills, 
Frnit-trees and all cedars; 
10 Ye wild beasts and all cattle, 
Creeping things and winged birds ; 
1] Kings of the earth and all tribes, 
Princes and all judges of the earth; 
12 Young men and also maidens, 
Old men together with youths— 
13 Let them praise the Name of Jahve, 
For His Name is highly exalted, He alone, 
His glory is above earth and heaven. 
14 And He hath raised a horn for His people, 
For a praise for all His saints, 


For the children of Israel, for the people near unto Him 
Hallelujah. 


After the Psalmist in the foregoing Hallelujah has made 
the gracious self-attestation of Jahve in the case of the people 
of revelation, in connection with the general government of the 
almighty and all-benevolent One in the world, the theme of his 
praise, he calls upon all creatures in heaven and on earth, and 
more especially mankind of all peoples and classes and pices and 
ages, to join in concert in praise of the Name of Jahve, and that 
on the ground of the might and honour which He has bestowed 
upon His people, i.e. has bestowed upon them once more now 
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when they are gathered together again out of exile and Jeru- 
salem has risen again out of the ruins of its overthrow. The 
hymn of the three in the fiery furnace, which has been inter- 
polated in ch. iii. of the Book of Daniel in the LXX., is for the 
most part an imitation of this Psalm. In the language of the 
liturgy this Psalm has the special name of Laudes among the 
twenty Psalmi alleluratici, and all the three Psalms cxlviii.—cl. 
which close the Psalter are called aivot, Syriac shabchih (praise 
ye Him). 

In this Psalm the loftiest consciousness of faith is united 
with the grandest contemplation of the world. The church 
appears here as the choir-leader of the universe. It knows 
that its experiences have a central and universal significance for 
the whole life of creation; that the loving-kindness which has 
fallen to its lot is worthy to excite joy among all beings in 
heaven and onearth. And it calls not only upon everything 
in heaven and on earth that stands in fellowship of thonght, 
of word, and of freedom with it to praise God, but also the 
sun, moon, and stars, water, earth, fire, and air, mountains, trees, 
and beasts, yea even such natural phenomena as hail, snow, and 
mist. How is this to be explained? The easiest way of explain- 
ing is tosay that it is a figure of speech (Hupfeld); but this 
explanation explains nothing. Does the invitation in the exuber- 
ance of feeling, without any clearness of conception, here overstep 
the boundary of that which is possible? Or does the poet, when 
he calls upon these lifeless and unconscious things to praise God, 
mean that weare to praise God on their behalf—adopay eis radta, 
as Theodoret says, cal tod Ocod thy copiay catapavOdvery Kai dud 
TWAVTOV aUT@ TACKEW THY Duv@diav? Or does the “ praise ye” in 
its reference to these things of nature proceed on the assump- 
tion that they praise God when they redound to the praise of 
God, and find its justification in the fact that the human will 
enters into this matter of fact which relates to things, and is de- 
void of any will, and seizes it and drags it into the concert of 
angels and men? All these explanations are unsatisfactory. 
The call to praise proceeds rather from the wish that all crea- 
tures, by becoming after their own manner an echo and reflec- 
tion of the divine glory, may participate in the joy at the glory 
which God has bestowed upon His people after their deep humili- 
ation. This wish, however, after all rests upon the great truth, 
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that the way through suffering to glory which the church 1s 
traversing, has not only the glorifying of God in itself, but by 
means of this glorifying, the glorifying of God in all creatures 
and by all creatures, too, as its final aim, and that these, finally 
transformed (glorified) in the likeness of transformed (glorified) 
humanity, will become the bright mirror of the divine doxa 
and an embodied hymn of a thousand voices. The calls also 
in Isa. xliv. 23, xlix. 13, cf. li. 9, and the descriptions in Isa. 
xxxv. 1 sq., xli. 19, lv. 12 sq., proceed from the view to which 
Paul gives clear expression from the stand-point of the New 
Testament in Rom. viii. 18 sqq. 


Vers. 1-6. The call does not rise step by step from below 
upwards, but begins forthwith from above in the highest and 
outermost spheres of creation. The place whence, before all 
others, the praise is to resound is the heavens; it is to resound 
in the heights, viz. the heights of heaven (Job xvi. 19, xxv. 2, 
xxxil. 2). The }® might, it is true, also denote the birth or 
origin: ye of the heavens, z.e. ye celestial beings (cf. Ixviili. 
27), but the parallel O%173 renders the immediate construc- 
tion with a more natural. Vers. 2-4 tell who are to praise 
Jahve there: first of all, all His angels, the messengers of the 
Ruler of the world—all His host, ¢.e. angels and stars, for iN3¥ 
(Chethib) or YS3¥ (Keri as in ciii. 21) is the name of the heavenly 
host armed with light which God Tsebaoth commands (vid. on 
Gen. il. 1),—a name including both stars (e.g. in Deut. iv. 19) 
and angels (¢.g. in Josh. v. 14 sq., 1 Kings xxii. 19); angels 
and stars are also united in the Scriptures in other instances 
(e.g. Job xxxviil. 7). When the psalmist calls upon these 
beings of light to praise Jahve, he does not merely express his 
delight in that which they do under any circumstances (Heng- 
stenberg), but comprehends the heavenly world with the earthly, 
the church above with the church here below (vid. on Ps. XXX. 
cill.), and gives a special turn to the praise of the former, 
making it into an echo of the praise of the latter, and blending 
both harmoniously together. The heavens of heavens are, as 
in Deut. x. 14,1 Kings viii. 27, Sir. xvi. 18, and frequently, 
those which lie beyond the heavens of the earth which were 
created on the fourth day, therefore they are the outermost 
and highest spheres The waters which are above the heavens 
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are, according to Hupfeld, “a product of the fancy, like the 
upper heavens and the whole of the inhabitants of heaven.” 
But if in general the other world is not a notion to which there 
is no corresponding entity, this notion may also have things for 
its substance which lie beyond our knowledge of nature. The 
Scriptures, from the first page to the last, acknowledge the ex- 
istence of celestial waters, to which the rain-waters stand in the 
relation as it were of a finger-post pointing upwards (see Gen. 
i. 7). All these beings belonging to the superterrestrial world 
are to praise the Name of Jahve, for Hz, the God of Israel, 
it is by whose fiat (738, like VO8 in xxxiil. 9*) the heavens and 
all their host are created (xxxili. 6). He has set them, which 
did not previously exist, up (YN as e.g. in Neh. vi. 7, the 
causative to VOY in xxxill. 9, cf. cxix. 91), and that for ever 
and ever (cxi. 8), ze. in order for ever to maintain the position 
in the whole of creation which He has assigned to them. He 
hath given a law (pn) by which its distinctive characteristic is 
stamped upon each of these heavenly beings, and a fixed bound 
is set to the nature and activity of each in its mutual relation 
to all, and not one transgresses (the individualizing singular) 
this law given toit. Thus Sy N21 is to be understood, accord- 
ing to Job xiv. 5, cf. Jer. v. 22, Job xxxviii. 10, Ps. civ. 9. 
Hitzig makes the Creator Himself the subject; but then the 
poet would have at least been obliged to say ind ins-Pn, and 
moreover it may be clearly seen from Jer. xxxi. 36, xxxui. 20, 
how the thought that God inviolably keeps the orders of nature 
in check is expressed Geomperas. Jer. v. 22, by way of 
example, shows that the law itself is not, with Ewald, Maurer, 
and others, following the LX-X., Syriac, Italic, Jerome, and 
Kimchi, to be made the subject: a law hath He given, and it 
passes not away (an imperishable one). In combination with 
ph, 72Y always signifies “to pass over, transgress.” 

Vers. 7-14. ‘The call to the praise of Jahve is now turned, 
in the second group of verses, to the earth and everything 
belonging to it in the widest extent. Here too (NT), like 
Dwi, ver. 1, is intended of the place whence the praise is to 
resound, and not according to x. 18 of earthly beings. The call 


* The interpolated parallel member, wircs cire xaei evyevnOnoay, here in 
the LXX. is taken over from that passage. 
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is addressed in the first instance to the sea-monsters or dragons 
(Ixxiv. 18), i.e, as Pindar (Nem. ili. 23 sq.) expresses It, Gijpas 
év Téedayei UTEpoxous, and to the surging mass of waters (MIDNA) 
above and within the earth. Then to four phenomena of 
nature, coming down from heaven and ascending heavenwards, 
which are so arranged in ver. 8a, after the model of the chias- 
mus (crosswise position), that fire and smoke (710'?), more 
especially of the mountains (Ex. xix. 18), hail and snow stand 
in reciprocal relation; and to the storm-wind (YD 1, an ap- 
positional construction, as in cvii. 25), which, beside a seeming 
freeness and untractableness, performs God’s word. What is 
said of this last applies also to the fire, etc.; all these pheno- 
mena of nature are messengers and servants of God, civ. 4, cf. 
ciii. 20. When the poet wishes that they all may join in con- 
cert with the rest of the creatures to the praise of God, he ex- 
cepts the fact that they frequently become destructive powers 
executing judicial punishment, and only has before his mind 
their (more especially to the inhabitant of Palestine, to whom 
the opportunity of seeing hail, snow, and ice was more rare 
than with us, imposing) grandeur and their relatedness to the 
whole of creation, which is destined to glorify God and to be 
itself glorified. He next passes over to the mountains towering 
towards the skies and to all the heights of earth; to the fruit- 
trees, and to the cedars, the kings among the trees of the forest; 
to the wild heasts, which are called 7°77 because they repre- 
sent the most active and powerful life in the animal world, and 
to all quadrupeds, which, more particularly the four-footed 
domestic animals, are called 123 ; to the creeping things (D7) 
which cleave to the ground as they move along; and to the 
birds, which are named with the descriptive epithet winged 
(23 WB¥ as in Deut. iv. 17, cf. Gen. vii. 14, Ezek. xxxix. 17, 
instead of 422 WY, Gen. i.21). And just as the call in Ps. ciii. 
finds its centre of gravity, so to speak, at last in the soul of man, 
so here it is addressed finally to humanity, and that, because 
mankind lives in nations and is comprehended under the law 
of a state commonwealth, in the first instance to its heads: 
the kings of the earth, ze. those who rule over the earth by 
countries, to the princes and all who have the administration 
of justice and are possessed of supreme power on the earth, 
then to men of both sexes and of every age. 
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All the beings mentioned from ver. 1 onwards are to praise 
the Name of Jahve; for His Name, He (the God of this Name) 
alone (Isa. ii. 11, Ps. Ixxti. 18) is 32, so high that no name 
reaches up to Him, not even from afar; His glory (His glorious 
self-attestation) extends over earth and heaven (wid. viii. 2). 
‘D, without our being able and obliged to decide which, intro- 
duces the matter and the ground of the praise; and the fact 


that the desire of the poet comprehends in abom all the beings 


mentioned is seen from his saying “earth and heaven,” as he 
glances back from the nearer things mentioned to those men- 
tioned farther off (cf. Gen. ii. 4). In ver. 14 the statement of 
the object and of the ground of the praise is continued. The 
inotive from which the call to all creatures to Hallelujah pro- 
ceeds, viz. the new mercy which God has shown towards His 
people, is also the final ground of the Hallelujah which is to 
sound forth; for the church of God on earth is the central- 
pomt of the universe, the aim of the history of the world, and 
the glorifying of this church is the turning-point for the trans- 
formation of the world. It is not to be rendered: He hath 
exalted the horn of His people, any more than in cxxxu. 17: 
I will make the horn of David to shoot forth. The horn in 
both mstances is one such as the person named does not already 
possess, but which is given him (different from Ixxxix. 18, 25, 
xcil. 11, and frequently). The Israel of the Exile had lost its 
horn, i.e. its comeliness and its defensive and offensive power. 
God has now given it a horn again, and that a high one, ze. 
has helped Israel to attain again an independence among the 
nations that commands respect. In Ps. cxxxii., where the 
horn is an object of the promise, we might directly understand 
by it the Branch (Zemach). Here, where the poet speaks out 
of his own present age, this is at least not the meaning which 
he associates with the words. What now follows is an apposi- 
tion to wy? m2 OY.: He has raised up a horn for His people 
—praise (we say: to the praise of; cf. the New ‘Testament 
eis évawvov) to all His saints, the children of Israel, the people 
who stand near Him. Others, as Hengstenberg, take npn as 
a second object, but we cannot say mean ann. Israel is called 
inp BY, the people of His near = of His nearness or vicinity 
(Késter), as Jerusalem is called in Eccles. vii. 10 UP Dipy 
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instead of Wap dip (Ew. § 287, a, b). It might also be said, 
according to Lev. x. 3, '27? OY, the nation of those who are 
near to Him (as the Targum renders it). In both instances oy 
is the governing noun, as, too, surely 7133 is in “NPY 123, Zech. 
xiii. 7, which need not signify, by going back to the abstract 
primary signification of ny, a man of my near fellowship, but 
can also signify a man of my neighbour, 2.e. my nearest man, 
according to Ew. loc. cit. (cf. above on cxlili. 10, Ixxvii. 49). 
As arule, the principal form of by is pointed OY; and it is all 
the more unnecessary, with Olshausen and Hupfeld, to take 
the construction as adjectival for % ap oy. It might, with 
Hitzig after Aben-Ezra, be more readily regarded as apposi- 
tional (to a people, His near, i.e. standing near to Him). We 
have here an example of the genitival snbordination, which is 
very extensive in Hebrew, instead of an appositional co-ordina- 
tion: populo propinqut sui, in connection with which propingut 
may be referred back to propinquum = propinguitas, but also to 
propinguus (literally: a people of the kind of one that is near 
to Him). Thus is Israel styled in Deut. iv. 7. In the con- 
sclousness of the dignity which lies in this name, the nation of 
the God of the history of salvation comes forward in this 
Psalm as the leader (choragus) of all creatures, and strikes up 
a Hallelujah that is to be followed by heaven and earth. 
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HALLELUJAH TO THE GOD OF VICTORY OF HIS 
PEOPLE. 


HALLELUJAH. 

1 SING unto Jahve a new sony, 

His praise in the congregation of tlie saints. 
2 Set Israel rejoice in its Maker, 

Let the children of Zion be joyful in their King 
3 Let them praise His Name with dance, 

With timbrel and cithern let them play unto Him 
4 For Jahve taketh pleasure in His people, 

He adorneth the humble with salvation. 
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5 Let the saints exult in glory, 
Let them shout aloud upon their beds. 


6 Hyinns of God fill their throats, 
And a two-edged sword is in their hand, 
7 To execute vengeance among the nations, 
Punishments among the peoples ; 
8 To bind their kings with chains 
And their nobles with iron fetters, 
9 To execute upon them the written judement—- 
It is glory for all His saints, 
Hallelujah. 


This Psalm is also explained, as we have already seen on 
Ps. cxlvii., from the time of the restoration under Ezra and 
Nehemiah. ‘The new song to which it summons has the 
supreme power which Israel has attained over the world of 
nations for its substance. As in cxlviii. 14 the fact that Jahve 
has raised up a horn for His people is called yPpnoap npan, SO 
here in cxlix. 9 the fact that Israel takes vengeance upon the 
nations and their rulers is called YPDN-PD2 V1, The writer of 
the two Psalms is one and the same. The fathers are of 
opinion that it 1s the wars and victories of the Maccabees that 
are here prophetically spoken of. But the Psalm is sufficiently 
explicable from the newly strengthened national self-conscious- 
ness of the period after Cyrus. The stand-point is somewhere 
about the stand-point of the Book of Esther. The New Tes- 
tament spiritual church cannot pray as the Old Testament 
national church here prays. Under the illusion that it might 
be used as a prayer without any spiritual transmutation, Ps. 
exlix. has become the watchword of the most horrible errors. 
It was by means of this Psalm that Caspar Scloppius in his 
Classicum Belli Sacri, which, as Bakius says, is written not 
with ink, but with blood, inflamed the Roman Catholic princes 
to the Thirty Years’ religious War. And in the Protestant 
Church Thomas Miinzer stirred up the War of the Peasants 
by means of this Psalm. We see that the Christian cannot 
make such a Psalm directly his own without disavowing the 
apostolic warning, “‘ the weapons of our warfare are not carnal” 
(2 Cor. x. 4). The praying Christian must therefore trans- 
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pose the letter of this Psalm into the spirit of the New Cove- 
nant; the Christian expositor, however, has to ascertain the 
literal meaning of this portion of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament in its relation to cotemporary history. 


Vers. 1-5. A period, in which the church is renewing its 
youth and drawing nearer to the form it is finally to assume, 
also of inward necessity puts forth new songs. Such a new 
era has now dawned for the church of the saints, the Israel 
that has remained faithful to its God and the faith of its 
fathers. The Creator of Israel (Y¥Y, plural, with the plural 
suffix, like ‘bY in Job xxxv. 10, 7 in Isa. liv. 5, cf. ivy in 
Job xl. 19; according to Hupfeld and Hitzig, cf. Ew. § 
256, 6b, Ges. § 93, 9, singular; but aj, ajich, aw, are always 
really plural suffixes) has shown that He is also Israel’s Pre- 
server and the King of Zion, that He cannot leave the children 
of Zion for any length of time under foreign dominion, and 
has heard the sighing of the exiles (Isa. ]xiii. 19, xxvi. 13). 
Therefore the church newly appropriated by its God and King 
is to celebrate Him, whose Name shines forth anew out of its 
history, with festive dance, timbrel, and cithern. For (as the 
occasion, hitherto only hinted at, is now expressly stated) Jahve 
takes a pleasure in His people; His wrath in comparison with 
His mercy is only like a swiftly passing moment (Isa. liv. 7 sq.). 
The futures that follow state that which is going on at the 
present time. OY is, as frequently, a designation of the 
ecclesia pressa, which has hitherto, amidst patient endurance of 
suffering, waited for God’s own act of redemption. He now 
adorns them with Mw», help against and victory over the hos- 
tile world; now the saints, hitherto enslaved and contemned, 
exult 1232, in honour, or on account of the honour which 
vindicates them before the world and is anew bestowed upon 
them (3 of the reason, or, which is more probable in connection 
with the boldness of the expression, of the state and mood af 
they shout for joy upon their beds, upon which they have 
hitherto poured forth their complaints over the present (cf. 
Hos. vii. 14), and ardently longed for a better future (Isa 


; ks Such, too (with pomp, not ‘‘ with an army”), is the meaning of “sera 
ene in 1 Macc. x. 60, xiv, 4, 5, vid. Grimm 3) 
79, 2 loc. 
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xxvl. 8); for the bed is the place of soliloquy (iv. 5), ana the 
tears shed there (vi. 7) are turned into shonts of joy in the case 
of Israel. 

Vers. 6-9. The glance is here directed to the future. The 
people of the present have again, in their God, attained to a 
lofty self-conscionsness, the consciousness of their destiny, viz. 
to subjugate the whole world of nations to the God of Israel. 
In the presence of the re-exaltation which they have experienced 
their throat is full of words and songs exalting Jahve (ning, 
plural of 51, or, according to another reading, D1, lvi. 17), 
and as seevaaits a this God, the rightful Lord of all the heathen 
(Ixxxii. 8), they hold in tee hand a many-mouthed, z.e. many- 
edged sword (vid. supra, p. 28), in order to take the field on 
behalf of the true religion, as the Maccabees actually did, not 
long after: tals uév yepaww ayavifopevot, Tals Sé Kapdiass mpds 
Tov Ocdv evyopuevot (2 Macc. xv. 27). The meaning of ver. 9a 
becomes a different one, according as we take this line as co- 
ordinate or subordinate to what goes before. Subordinated, it 
would imply the execution of a penal jurisdiction over those 
whom they carried away, and 2373 would refer to prescriptive 
facts such as are recorded in Num, xxxi. 8, 1 Sam. xv. 32 sq. 
(Hitzig). But it would become the religious lyric poet least 
of all to entertain such an unconditional prospect of the exe- 
cution of the conquered worldly rulers. There is just as little 
ground for thinking of the judgment of extermination pro- 
nounced npon the nations of Canaan, which was pronounced 
upon them for an especial reason. If ver. 9a is taken as 
co-ordinate, the “written judgment” (Recht) consists in the 
complete carrying out of the subjugation; and this is com- 
mended by the perfectly valid parallel, Isa. xlv. 14. The poet, 
however, in connection with the expression “written,” has 
neither this nor that passage of Scripture in his mind, but the 
testimony of the Law and of prophecy in general, that all 
kingdoms shall become God’s and His Christ’s. Subjugation 
(and certainly not without bloodshed) is the scriptural DBv*D 
for the execution of which Jahve makes use of His own nation. 
Because the God who thus vindicates Himself is Israel’s God, 
this subjugation of the world is 174, splendonr and glory, to all 
who are in love devoted to Him. The glorifying of Jahve is 
also the glorifying of Israel. 
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THE FINAL HALLELUJAH. 


1 HALLELUJAH, 
PRAISE YE Gop IN His SANCTUARY, 
Praise Him 1n His STRONG FIRMAMENT ! 
2 Praise Him 1n HIs MIGHTY ACTS, 
Praise Him ACCORDING TO THE ABUNDANCE OF HIs 
GREATNESS ! 
3 PraisE HIM WITH THE SOUND OF HORNS, 
Praise HIM WITH HARP AND CITHERN! 
4 Praise HIM WITH TIMBREL AND DANCE, 
PrRatsE HIM WITH STRINGS AND SHALM! 
5 Praise Him wITH CLEAR CYMBALS, 
PraisE HIM WITH CLASHING CYMBALS! 


6 LET EVERYTHING THAT HATH BREATH PRAISE JAH, 
HALLELUJAH. 


The call to praise Jahve “ with dance and with timbrel” in 
exlix. 3is put forth here anew in ver. 4, but with the intro- 
duction of all the instruments ; and is addressed not merely to 
Israel, but to every individual soul. 


Vers. 1-5. The Synagogue reckons up thirteen divine 
attributes according to Ex. xxxiv. 6 sq. (nin2 my voy), to 
which, according to an observation of Kimchi, correspond the 
thirteen 552 of this Psalm. It is, however, more probable that 
in the mind of the poet the tenfold Don encompassed by Halle- 
lujahs is significative ; for ten is the number of roundine off, 
completeness, exclusiveness, and of the extreme of exhaustible- 
ness. The local definitions in ver. 1 are related attributively to 
God, and designate that which is heavenly, belonging to the 
other world, as an object of praise. ‘wtp (the possible local 
meaning of which is proved by the wap and DIP LAP of the 
Tabernacle and of the Temple) is in this passage. the heavenly 
2°); and iY yp" is the firmament spread out by God’s omni- 
potence and testifying of God’s omnipotence (xviii, 35), not 
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according to its front side, which is turned towards the earth, 
but according to the reverse or inner side, which is turned 
towards the celestial world, and which marks it off from the 
earthly world. The third and fourth Adl*lu give as the object 
of the praise that which is at the same time the ground of the 
praise: the tokens of His 17133, z.e. of His all-subduing strength, 
and the plenitude of His greatness (in = P13), i.e. His abso- 
lute, infinite greatness. The fifth and sixth hal*lu bring into 
the concert in praise of God the ram’s horn, “5i¥, the name of 
which came to be improperly used as the name also of the 
metallic TI¥¥N (wid. on Ixxxi. 4), and the two kinds of stringed 
instruments (vid. xxxili. 2), viz. the nabla (ze. the harp and 
lyre) and the kinnor (the cithern), the yadr/pvov and the 
KiOdpa (xiwwipa). The seventh ial*lu invites to the festive 
dance, of which the chief instrumental accompaniment is the 
nn (Arabic duff’, Spanish adufe, derived from the Moorish) or 
tambourine. The eighth Adi*lu brings on the stringed instru- 
ments in their widest compass, 0°32 (cf. xlv. 9) from }®, Syriac 
menin, and the shepherd’s pipe, 2p (with the Gimel raphe 
= 3nY); and the ninth and tenth, the two kinds of castanets 
(Ny, construct form of DYDYDY, singular byby), viz. the smaller 
clear-sounding, and the larger deeper-toned, more noisy kinds 
(cf. cvpBarov aranragvov, 1 Cor. xiii. 1), as ow byby (pausal 
form of YOv = yo’, like 17ND in Deut. xxvii. 15, and frequently, 
from WD = ND) and AYN ‘N28 are, with Schultens, Pfeifer, 
Burk, Koster, and others, to be distinguished. 

Ver. 6. The call to praise has thus far been addressed to 
persons not mentioned by name, but, as the names of instra- 
ments thus heaped up show, to Israel especially. It is now 
generalized to “ the totality of breath,” ze. all the beings who 
are endowed by God with the breath of life (O°0 nwa), ze. to 
all mankind. 

With this full-toned Finale the Psalter closes. Having 
risen as it were by five steps, in this closing Psalm it hovers 
over the blissful summit of the end, where, as Gregory of 
Nyssa says, all creatures, after the disunion and disorder caused 
by sin have been removed, are harmoniously united for one choral 
dance (eis play xopootaciav), and the chorus of mankind con- 
certing with the angel chorus are become one cymbal of divine 
praise, and the final song of victory shall salute God, the 
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triumphant Conqueror (7@ tporatovy@), with shouts of joy. 
There is now no need for any special closing beracha. This 
whole closing Psalm is such. Nor is there any need even of 
an Amen (evi. 48, cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 36). The Hallelujah in- 


cludes it within itself and exceeds it. 
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APRA OA AAAN AAD 


I,—CONCERNING 10, THE NAME OF A BIRD. 


On Ps. Ixxxiv. 4 (p. 4). 


SaspDIa Gaon explains 77 by the Arabic & ,,0, a word the 
correctness of which has been doubted. It is, however, per- 
fectly correct; for in Syria and Palestine the common sparrow 


ao 


is called y £590; diri, whence the nomen unitatis & Lye The 


word is to be traced back to . 50) the plural of HS the “ farm- 
yard one,” and signifies properly “that which is found or dwells 
_ in the farm-yards ;” thus the Kamiis (s.v. ,!0) cites the phrase 


es 30 a) le (used of a desolated locality), “there is no being 


that dwells in farm-yards therein,” where we should say: “no 
living soul.” In this phrase it is exchanged at pleasure for the 


Be 40 


synonyms let ye, and j0, which are likewise denomina- 


tives of jhe. 

The word déi is a thoroughly characteristic appellation 
for the sparrow, which inhabits the villages in immense flocks, 
where the standing corn and the corn lying on the threshing- 
floors in the open fields feed it for one half of the year, whilst 
it finds its food during the other half in the courts of the 
houses. It builds its nest in the walls by digging out the 
mortar between the air-dried bricks. These holes are stopped 
up once a year, because they injure the walls; and the birds 
that are then taken out always furnish an abundant repast, the 
only one of the kind, moreover, in the year, for no one takes 
the trouble to make a sport of shooting sparrows. 

It is another question, whether the derdr, also, really 
corresponds to the dirt? This would be impossible if the 
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sippér, which is connected with derér in Ps. Ixxxiv. 4 and Prov. 
xxvi. 2, as is supposed, signifies the sparrow. Saadia is con- 
sequently obliged to interpret 153 differently. But is 2% then 
the sparrow? Is it possible for a word which the Bible uses 
to designate almost all kinds of birds to be the name of a 


particular species? Its comparison with the Arabic jstce, 


from which it certainly differs only dialectically, does not sup- 
port that supposition; for this word is a collective name for 
the whole bulk of the small chirping and singing birds, side by 
side with which the separate species must also have its special 
name. ‘The fact that in Syria one rarely sees and hears any- 
thing of any other ‘os /aér than the sparrow, arises from the fact 
that the sparrow has multiplied so excessively there, whilst the 
land, that has been deprived of its woods and is overrun with 
birds of prey, is very poor in singing birds of all kinds. But 
if the s*ppér corresponds to the ‘os/fur in this sense, then the 
derér might well be the divi. The swallow, which one usually 
thinks of, has its own name; and the wood-pigeon, which others 
suppose to be the derér, does not snit Prov. xxvi. 2. 

The etymology of the word derdér is obscure. If it signifies 
the sparrow, it will be a so-called primitive; at least it is then 
more natural to regard the Syro-Arabic déir7 as a derér that 
has been corrupted by a later supposition of a more transparent 
etymology, than to regard derér as a defectively written and 
hence erroneously pointed yp form (perhaps like 375) from 
the root 117. 


II.—CONCERNING THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE WORD MDD 
IN ITS APPLICATION TO AGRICULTURE. 


On Ps. cxxix. 3 (p. 299), cf. on Ps. lxv. 11 (vol. ii. p. 280). 


“or 
Toe word 7p, Arabic lize, signifies a strip of arable land 
which the ploughman takes in hand at one time, at both ends 
of which consequently the ploughing-team always comes to a 
stand, turns round, and begins a new furrow. The lensth of 
the ma‘ndh is of course the same as the length of the furrows. 
Since the ordinary ox of Palestine is smaller and weaker than 
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ours, and easily becomes tired under the yoke, which presses 
heavily on the nape of its neck and confines its neck, they are 
obliged to give it time to recover its strength by frequent rest- 
ing. This always takes place at the termination of a furrow, 
when the peasant raises the unwieldy plough out of the earth, 
and turns it over, when he is obliged to clear off the moist 
earth with the j@béé (M\1N', a small iron shovel at the lower end 
of the oxen-stick or goad) and to hammer the loosened wedges 
and rings tight again, during which time the team is able to 
recover itself by resting. Hence, too, they do not make the 
furrows a great length. If the field is under two hundred feet 
long, it forms only one ma‘ndh; but when in level districts the 
long parcels of ground (siidm from the singular Dn) of the 
separate peasant farmers of a village frequently extend to the 
distance of a mile and a half; the ploughman is compelled to 


divide his parcel of ground into several ales (May), each of 


which is ploughed by itself. The — that is to say, 
cannot be made breadthwise, because the small plots are mostly 
far too narrow, and because the fields of his, neighbours on 
either side that might be already tilled would be injured by it; 

for the boundaries of the fields (hudid from the singular an) 
are not formed, as with us, by rows, z.e. by broad strips of green 
sward, but only by fsoluted heaps Af stones, of which two larger 
ones Hie between every two fields, and are called amdmi (from 
the singular 78, “mother ridge, i.e. main ridge”), and a 
number of aliens ones called ka‘dékir (from the singular ‘PyP). 
Moreover cross-ploughing would be rendered difficult by these 
boundary stones, and the plough would often be seriously 
injured. In my collection of Hauranitish peasants’ proverbs 
and maxims the following is to be found: “ One ox is as much 
use to thee as two, and the shortness of the ma'ndh as much 


as its length ” (_ilesll Jyb oe cs} LAE 9 59) ar oe os} Aid 


ly .c3), on which I have recorded the following original ler: 
ate : If it does not make any difference to the produce of 
the field whether the ma‘ndah be greater or less, but in connec- 
tion with the former the ploughing oxen are exhausted even 
after half a day’s work, whereas in connection with the latter 
they remain fit for work the whole day, it is more profitable to 
the peasant to make his ma‘ndh as short as practicable. 
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The word myo only occurs besides in 1 Sam. xiv. 14, where 
it is said that Jonathan with his armour-bearer, in connection 
with an attack upon one of the posts of the enemy, slew twenty 
men, and that within the short space of about half a myn, ze. 
not during a long pursuit and by degrees, but in a brief hot 
battle on an arena of about a hundred paces. In the passage in 
the Psalm the back is conceived of asa field which is divided 
into several long mayo. To our taste the plural is certainly 
disturbing; the comparison of the back to one long-extended 
myo, which may indeed have a hundred furrows, is simpler, 
and the impression produced by it more forcible; hence the 
Ker* supposes the singular 22, which must be regarded as 
an Aramaizing collateral form of the singular mp0, for the 


4 é re] 

difference in forms like slikar, Glice, tree, darker, and 
é A 

L-20 In connection with Lamed J/7e stems is for the most 


part only idiomatic. 

According to its derivation, myn (with local Afem) is per- 
haps the portion of a field taken in hand by the ploughman, 
from IY, to work; or with reference to the two ends, within 
the limit of which the ploughing is done, the furrow-turning, 
otpody, from 1¥, to turn; or a tract or space of a certain 
length, from ny, to strive after, to seek to attain, whence the 


well-known Arabic word | vee (masculine of 122), that which 
is striven after, the desired object, then specially that which is 
aimed at by the language, the drift (the meaning and sense). 


The Arabic sie, together with the greater part of the 
agrarian terminology, is not found in the original lexicons 
because it was not regarded as purely Arabic, but as belonging 
to the Nabatzan and Syrian dialects. The terms must there- 
fore still be collected among the peasants. I found a good 
many in the Merg'-country, where I Mad my country estate ; 
but the most interesting were in the Haurdn, where, Se 


s\axe still belongs to the living language. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


AS HE volume which is here presented to English readers 

4| is the first of three which will contain the Solomonic 

writings. They form the last section of the “ Keil and 

Delitzsch” series of Commentaries on the Books of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. The remaining volume on the Pro- 
verbs, as well as that on Ecclesiastes and the Canticles, which 
has also been prepared by Delitzsch, and is now in course of 
publication in Germany, will be issued with as little delay as 
possible. 

In this translation I have endeavoured accurately to reproduce 
the original, so as to bring the student as much as possible into 
direct contact with the learned commentator himself. Any ex- 
planatory notes or words I have thought it right to add are enclosed 
in square brackets [.], so as to be easily distinguishable. The 
Arabic. and Syriac words occurring in the original have been, with 
very few exceptions, printed in English characters. In their 
vocalization I have followed the system of Forbes in his Arabic 

_ Grammar, so that the student will be readily able to restore the 
original. When nothing depends on the inflection of these words, 
the consonants only are printed. 

It might appear superfluous in me to speak in commendation of 
the great work which is now drawing to a close; but a translator, 
since he has necessarily been in close fellowship with the author, 
may be expected to be in a position to offer an opinion on the 
character of the work on which he has been engaged; and I am 
sure that all my collaborateurs will concur with me in speaking of 
the volumes which form this commentary as monuments of deep 
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and careful research into the meaning of the sacred Scriptures. 
Whether or not we can in all cases accept the conclusions reached 
by the respected authors, no one can fail to see how elaborate and 
minute the investigation has been. These volumes are the ripest 
fruits of life-long study of the Old Testament. Their authors are 
exegetes who have won for themselves an honoured place in the 
foremost rank for their profound acquaintance with the Hebrew 
and its cognate languages. With a scholarship of rare compass 
and accuracy, they combine a reverent sympathy with the sacred 
Scriptures, and a believing appreciation of its saving truths. 

The satisfaction I have had in the study of this work, and in 
spending so many of my leisure hours in rendering it into English, 
is greatly heightened by the reflection, that I have been enabled in 
this way to contribute to the number of exegetical works within 
reach of the English student. The exegetical study of God’s word, 
which appears to be increasingly drawing the attention of theo- 
Jogians, and which has been so greatly stimulated by the Transla- 
tions issued by the publishers of this work, cannot fail to have the 
most beneficial results. The minister of the gospel will find such 
study his best and truest preparation for his weighty duties as an 
expounder of Scripture, if prosecuted in the spirit of a devout 
recognition of the truth, that “bene orasse est bene studuisse.” 
Thus is he led step by step into a thorough and full understanding 
of the words and varying forms of expression used by those “holy 
men of old, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 


DaARVEL, October 1874. 


AUTHORS PREFACE, 


— 


mWLHE preparation of this Commentary on the Mishle, 
23| which was begun in 1869 (not without previous pre- 
paration), and twice interrupted by providential events, 
extended intothe winter of 1872. There is now want- 
ing to the completion of the Commentary on the Old Testament, 
undertaken by Dr. Keil and myself, only the Commentary on the 
Canticles and Ecclesiastes, which will form the concluding volume. 

In the preparation of this Commentary on the Proverbs, I am 
indebted in varied ways to my friends Fleischer and Wetzstein. 
In the year 1836, Fleischer entered on his duties as Professor at 
Leipzig by delivering a course of lectures on the Book of the 
Proverbs of Solomon. I was one of his hearers, and am now so 
fortunate as to be able from his own Ms. (begun 13th May, com- 
pleted 9th September 1836) to introduce this beloved teacher into 
the number of interpreters of the Book of Proverbs. The assist- 
ance contributed by Wetzstein begins at chapter xxx., and consists 
in remarks on Miihlau’s work on the Proverbs of Agur and Lemuel 
(1869), which my Dorpat friend placed at my disposal. 

The exegetical apparatus has in the course of this work extended 
far beyond the list given at pp. 50, 51. LI obtained the Commentary 
of the Caraite Ahron b. Joseph (1294), which was printed at 
Koslow (Eupatoria) in 1835, and had lent to me from the library 
of Dr. Hermann Lotze the Commentary by the Roman poet 
Immanuel [born at Rome about 1265], who was intimately asso- 
ciated with Dante, printed at Naples in 1487, and equal in value 
to a Ms. Among the interpreters comprehended in the Biblia 
Rabbinica, I made use also of the Commentary of the Spanish 
9 
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Menachem b. Salomo Meiri (1447), which first appeared in the 
Amsterdam Bibelwerk, and came under my notice in a more handy 
edition (Fiirth, 1844) from the library of my dear friend and 
companion in study, Baer. To him I owe, among many other 
things, the comparison of several Mss., particularly of one brought 
from Arabia by Jacob Sappir, which has come into his possession. 

In making use of the Gracus Venetus, I was not confined 
to Villoison’s edition (1784). The only existing ms. (found in 
Venice) of this translation one of my young friends, von Gebhardt, 
has compared with the greatest care with Villoison’s printed edition, 
in which he has found many false readings and many omissions. 
We have to expect from him a critical, complete edition of this 
singular translation, which, both as regards the knowledge its 
author displays of the Hebrew language and his skill in the Greek 
language, remains as yet an unsolved mystery. 

The Index? (to the words etymologically explained in this Com- 
mentary) has been prepared by Dr. Hermann Strack, who, by his 
recently-published Prolegomena ad Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum, 
has shown himself to be a Hebraist of rare attainments. 

Bacon, in his work De Augmentis Scientiarum (viii. 2), rightly 
speaks” of Solomon’s proverbs as an unparalleled collection. May 
it be granted me, by the help of God, to promote in some degree 
the understanding of this incomparable Book, as to its history, its 
language, and its practical lessons ! 


LerpziG, 80th October 1872. 


1 Will be given with vol. ii. 

2 (In hoc genere autem nihil invenitur, quod ullo modo comparandum sit 
cum aphorismis illis, quos edidit rex Salomon; de quo testatur Scriptura cor 
illi fuisse instar arene maris: sicut enim aren maris universas orbis oras cir- 
cumdant, ita et sapientia ejus omnia humana, non minus quam divina, complexa 
est. In aphorismis vero illis, preter alia majis theologica, reperies liquido 
haud pauca preecepta et monita civilia prestantissima, ex profundis quidem 
sapientise penetralibus scaturientia, atque in amplissimum varietatis campum 
excurrentia. ] 
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THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


Ce od 


INTRODUCTION. 


\HE Book of Proverbs bears the external title “win "5D, 
Wm) which it derives from the words with which it com- 
mences. It is one of the three books which are dis- 
tinguished from the other twenty-one by a peculiar 
system of accentuation, the best exposition of which that has yet 
been given is that by S. Baer,’ as set forth in my larger Psalmen- 
commentar The memorial word for these three books, viz. Job, 


Mishle (Proverbs), and Tehillim (Psalms), is noK, formed from 
the first letter of the first word of each book, or, following the 


Talmudic and Masoretic arrangement of the books, DNn, 

Having in view the superscription nb>w ‘2vin, with which the 
book commences, the ancients regarded it as wholly the composi- 
tion of Solomon. The circumstance that it contains only 800 
verses, while according to 1 Kings v. 12 (iv. 82) Solomon spake 
3000 proverbs, R. Samuel bar-Nachmani explains by remarking 
that each separate verse may be divided into two or three allegories 
or apothegms (e.g. xxv. 12), not to mention other more arbi- 
trary modes of reconciling the discrepancy.? The opinion also of 
R. Jonathan, that Solomon first composed the Canticles, then the 
Proverbs, and last of all Ecclesiastes, inasmuch as the first cor- 
responds‘ with the spring-time of youth, the second with the wis- 


1Cf. Outlines of Hebrew Accentuation, Prose and Poetical, by Rev. A. B. 
Davidson, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Free Church College, Edinburgh, 1861, 
baged on Baer’s Torath Emeth, Rodelheim 1872. 

2 Vol. ii., ed. of 1860, pp. 477-511. 

3 Pesikta, ed. Buber (1868), 340, 35a. Instead of 800, the Masora reckons 
915 verses in the Book of Proverbs. 

* Schir-ha-Schirim Rabba, c. 1. £. 4a. 
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dom of manhood, and the third with the disappointment of old 
age, is founded on the supposition of the unity of the book and 
of its Solomonic authorship. 

At the present day also there are some, such as Stier, who 
regard the Book of Proverbs from first to last as the work of 
Solomon, just as Klauss (1832) and Randegger (1841) have ven- 
tured to affirm that all the Psalms without exception were com- 
posed by David. But since historical criticism has been applied 
to Biblical subjects, that blind submission to mistaken tradition 
appears as scarcely worthy of being mentioned. The Book of 
Proverbs presents itself as composed of various parts, different 
from each other in character and in the period to which they 
belong. Under the hands of the critical analysis it resolves itself 
into a mixed market of the most manifold intellectual productions 
of proverbial poetry, belonging to at least three different epochs. 


1. The external plan of the Book of Proverbs, and tts own testi- 
mony as to its origin.— The internal superscription of the book, which 
recommends it, after the manner of later Oriental books, on account 
of its importance and the general utility of its contents, extends 
from ver. 1 to ver. 6. Among the moderns this has been acknow- 
ledged by Lowenstein and Maurer; for ver. 7, which Ewald, 
Bertheau, and Keil have added to it, forms a new commencement 
to the beginning of the book itself. The book is described as 
‘6 The Proverbs of Solomon,” and then there is annexed the state- 
ment of its object. That object, as summarily set forth in ver. 2, 
is practical, and that in a twofold way: partly moral, and partly 
intellectual. The former is described in vers. 3-5. It presents 
moral edification, moral sentiments for acceptance, not merely to 
help the unwise to attain to wisdom, but also to assist the wise. 
The latter object is set forth in ver. 6. It seeks by its contents 
to strengthen and discipline the mind to the understanding of 
thoughtful discourses generally. In other words, it seeks to gain 
the moral ends which proverbial poetry aims at, and at the same 
time to make familiar with it, so that the reader, in these 
proverbs of Solomon, or by means of them as of a key, learns to 
understand such like apothegms in general. Thus interpreted, the 
title of the book does not say that the book contains proverbs of 
other wise men besides those of Solomon; if it did so, it would 
contradict itself. It is possible that the book contains proverbs 
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other than those of Solomon, possible that the author of the title 
of the book added such to it himself, but the title presents to 
view only the Proverbs of Solomon. If i. 7 begins the book, then 
after reading the title we cannot think otherwise than that here 
begin the Solomonic proverbs. If we read farther, the contents 
and the form of the discourses which follow do not contradict this 
opinion; for both are worthy of Solomon. So much the more 
astonished are we, therefore, when at x. 1 we meet with a new 
superscription, Nb wiD, from which point on to xxii. 16 there is 
a long succession of proverbs of quite a different tone and form— 
short maxims, Mashals proper—while in the preceding section of 
the book we find fewer proverbs than monitory discourses. What 
now must be our opinion when we look back from this second 
superscription to the part i. 7-ix., which immediately follows the 
title of the book? Are i. 7-ix., in the sense of the book, not the 
“ Proverbs of Solomon”? From the title of the book, which 
declares them to be so, we must judge that they are. Or are they 
‘“ Proverbs of Solomon”? In this case the new superscription (x. 1), 
_% The Proverbs of Solomon,” appears altogether incomprehensible. 
And yet only one of these two things is possible: on the one side, 
therefore, there must be a false appearance of contradiction, which 
on a closer investigation disappears. But on which side is it? If 
it is supposed that the tenor of the title, i. 1-6, does not accord 
with that of the section x. 1-xxii. 6, but that it accords well with 
that of i. 7-ix. (with the breadth of expression in i. 7-ix., it has also 
several favourite words not elsewhere occurring in the Book of 
Proverbs; among these, M21, subtilty, and Mt, discretion, i. 4), 
then Ewald’s view is probable, that i.-ix. is an original whole written 
at once, and that the author had no other intention than to give it 
as an introduction to the larger Solomonic Book of. Proverbs be- 
vinning at x. 1. But it is also possible that the author of the title 
has adopted the style of the section i. 7-ix. Bertheau, who has 
propounded this view, and at the same time has rejected, in oppo- 
sition to Ewald, the idea of the unity of the section, adopts this 
conclusion, that in i. 8-ix. there lies before us a collection of the 
admonitions of different authors of proverbial poetry, partly original 
introductions to larger collections of proverbs, which the author 
of the title gathers together in.order that he may give a compre- 
hensive introduction to the larger collection contained in x. 1-xxii. 
16. But such an origin of the section as Bertheau thus imagines 
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is by no means natural; it is more probable that the author, whose 
object is, according to the title of the book, to give the proverbs of 
Solomon, introduces these by a long introduction of his own, than 
that, instead of beginning with Solomon’s proverbs, he first pre- 
sents long extracts of a different kind from collections of proverbs. 
If the author, as Bertheau thinks, expresses indeed, in the words 
of the title, the intention of presenting, along with the “ Proverbs 
of Solomon,” also the “ words of the wise,” then he could not have 
set about his work more incorrectly and self-contradictorily than if 
he had begun the whole, which bears the superscription “ Proverbs 
of Solomon” (which must be regarded as presenting the proverbs 
of Solomon as a key to the words of the wise generally), with 
the “ words of the wise.” But besides the opinion of Ewald, which 
in itself, apart from internal grounds, is more natural and probable 
than that of Bertheau, there is yet the possibility of another. Keil, 
following H. A. Hahn, is of opinion, that in the sense of the author 
of the title, the section i.—ix. is Solomonic as well as x.—xxii., but that 
he has repeated the superscription “ Proverbs of Solomon” before 
the latter section, because from that point onward proverbs follow 
which bear in a special measure the characters of the Mashal 
(Héavernick’s EHinl. iii. 428). The same phenomenon appears in 
the book of Isaiah, where, after the general title, there follows an 
introductory address, and then in ii. 1 the general title is repeated 
in ashorter form. That this analogy, however, is here inappli- 
cable, the further discussion of the subject will show. 

The introductory section i. 7-ix., and the larger section x.—xxii. 
16, which contains uniform brief Solomonic apothegms, are fol- 
lowed by a third section, xxi. 17—xxiv. 22. Hitzi, indeed, reckons 
x.-xxiv. 22 as the second section, but with xxii. 17 there com- 
mences an altogether different style, and a much freer manner in 
the form of the proverb; and the introduction to this new collec- 
tion of proverbs, which reminds us of the general title, places it 
beyond a doubt that the collector does not at all intend to set forth 
these proverbs as Solomonic. It may indeed be possible that, as 
Keil (iii. 410) maintains, the collector, inasmuch as he begins with 
the words, “ Incline thine ear and hear words of the wise,” names 
his own proverbs generally as “ words of the wise,” especially since 
he adds, “ and apply thine heart to my knowledge ;” but this sup- 
position is contradicted by the superscription of a fourth section, 
xxiv. 23 ff., which follows. This short section, an appendix to the 
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third, bears the superscription, “ These things also are nan,” 
If Keil thinks here also to set aside the idea that the following 
proverbs, in the sense of this superscription, have as their authors 
“the wise,” he does unnecessary violence to himself. The 9 is 
here that of authorship; and if the following proverbs are com- 
posed by the O°D3M, “ the wise,” then they are’ not the production 
of the one 053n, “ wise man,” Solomon, but they are “ the words 
of the wise” in contradistinction to “ the Proverbs of Solomon.” 
The Proverbs of Solomon begin again at xxv. 1; and this 
second large section (corresponding to the first, x. 1—xxii. 16) 
extends to xxix. This fifth portion of the book has a superscrip- 
tion, which, like that of the preceding appendix, commences 
thus: ‘ Also (03) these are proverbs of Solomon which the men of 
Hezekiah king of Judah collected.” The meaning of the word 
AVI is not doubtful. It signifies, like the Arameo-Arabic nbd3, 
to remove from their place, and denotes that the men of Hezekiah 
removed from the place where they found them the following 
proverbs, and placed them together in a separate collection. The 
words have thus been understood by the Greek translator. From 
the supplementary words at adidxperos (such as exclude all Scaxpeors) 
it is seen that the translator had a feeling of the important literary 
historical significance of that superscription, which reminds us of the 
labours of the poetical grammarians appointed by Pisistratus to edit 
older works, such as those of Hesiod. The Jewish interpreters, simply 
following the Talmud, suppose that the “also” (03) belongs to the 
whole superscription, inclusive of the relative sentence, and that it 
thus bears witness to the editing of the foregoing proverbs also by 
Hezekiah and his companions; which is altogether improbable, for 
then, if such were the meaning of the words, “ which the men of 
Hezekiah,” etc., they ought to have stood afteri.1. The super- 
scription xxv. 1 thus much rather distinguishes the following collec- 
tion from that going before, as having been made under Hezekiah. 
As two appendices followed the “ Proverbs of Solomon,” x. 1—xxii. 
16, so also two appendices the Hezekiah-gleanings of Solomonic 
proverbs. The former two appendices, however, originate in gene- 
ral from the “ wise,” the latter more definitely name the authors : 
the first, xxx., is by “ Agur the son of Jakeh ;” the second, xxxi. 
1Vid. B. Bathra, 15a. From the fact that Isaiah outlived Hezekiah it is there 


concluded that the Hezekiah-collegium also continued after Hezekiah’s death. 
Cf. Fiirst on the Canon of the O. T. 1868, p. 78 £. 
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1-9, bya “ King Lemuel.” In so far the superscriptions are clear. 
The names of the authors, elsewhere unknown, point to a foreien 
country ; and to this corresponds the peculiar complexion of these 
_ two series of proverbs. As a third appendix to the Hezekiah-col- 
lection, xxxi. 10 ff. follows, a complete alphabetical proverbial poem 
which describes the praiseworthy qualities of a virtuous woman. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the Book of Proverbs 
divides itself into the following parts :—(1) The title of the book, 
i. 1-6, by which the question is raised, how far the book extends 
to which it originally belongs; (2) the hortatory discourses, i. 7-ix., 
in which it is a question whether the Solomonic proverbs must be 
regarded as beginning with these, or whether they are only the 
introduction thereto, composed by a different author, perhaps the 
author of the title of the book; (8) the first great collection of 
Solomonic proverbs, x.-xxii. 16; (4) the first appendix to this 
first collection, “ The words of the wise,” xxii. 17-xxiv. 22; (5) 
the second appendix, supplement of the words of some wise men, 
xxiv. 23 ff.; (6) the second great collection of Solomonic proverbs, 
which the “men of Hezekiah” collected, xxv.-xxix. ; (7) the first 
appendix to this second collection, the words of Agur the son 
of Jakeh, xxx.; (8) the second appendix, the words of King 
Lemuel, xxxi. 1-9; (9) third appendix, the acrostic ode, xxxi. 
10 ff. These nine parts are comprehended under three groups: 
the introductory hortatory discourses with the general title at their 
head, and the two great collections of Solomonic proverbs with 
their two appendices. In prosecuting our further investigations, 
we shall consider the several parts of the book first from the point 
of view of the manifold forms of their proverbs, then of their 
style, and thirdly of their type of doctrine. From each of these 
three subjects of investigation we may expect elucidations regarding 
the origin of these proverbs and of their collections. 


2. The several parts of the Book of Proverbs with respect to the 
manifold forms of the proverbs.—If the Book of Proverbs were a 
collection of popular sayings, we should find in it a multitude of 
proverbs of one line each, as ¢.g., “ Wickedness proceedeth from 
the wicked” (1 Sam. xxiv. 13); but we seek for such in vain. At 
the first glance, xxiv. 23) appears to be a proverb of one line; but 
the line “ To have respect of persons in judgment is not good,” 
is only the introductory line of a proverb which consists of several 
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lines, ver. 24f. Ewald is right in regarding as inadmissible a 
comparison of the collections of Arabic proverbs by Abu-Obeida, 
Meidani, and others, who gathered together and expounded the 
current popular proverbs, with the Book of Proverbs. Ali’s Hun- 
dred Proverbs are, however, more worthy of being compared with 
it. Like these, Solomon’s proverbs are, as a whole, the production 
of his own spirit, and only mediately of the popular spirit. To 
make the largeness of the number of these proverbs a matter of 
doubt were inconsiderate. Eichhorn maintained that even a god- 
like genius scarcely attains to so great a number of pointed 
proverbs and ingenious thoughts. But if we distribute Solomon’s 
proverbs over his forty years’ reign, then we have scarcely twenty 
for each year; and one must agree with the conclusion, that the 
composition of so many proverbs even of the highest ingenuity is 
no impossible problem for a “ godlike genius.” When, accordingly, 
it is related that Solomon wrote 3000 proverbs, Ewald, in his 
History of Israel, does not find the number too great, and Bertheau 
does not regard it as impossible that the collection of the “ Proverbs 
of Solomon” has the one man Solomon as their author. The 
number of the proverbs thus cannot determine us to regard them 
as having for the most part originated among the people, and the 
form in which they appear leads to an opposite conclusion. It is, 
indeed, probable that popular proverbs are partly wrought into 
these proverbs,’ and many of their forms of expression are moulded 
after the popular proverbs; but as they thus lie before us, they are, 
as a whole, the production of the technical Mashal poetry. 

The simplest form is, according to the fundamental peculiarity 
of the Hebrew verse, the distich. The relation of the two lines to 
each other is very manifold. ‘The second line may repeat the 
thought of the first, only in a somewhat altered form, in order to 
express this thought as clearly and exhaustively as possible. We 
call such proverbs synonymous distichs; as e.g. xi. 25 : 


A soul of blessing is made fat, 
And he that watereth others is himself watered. 


Or the second line contains the other side of the contrast to the 
statement of the first; the truth spoken in the first is explained in 
the second by means of the presentation of its contrary. We call 
such proverbs antithetic distichs ; as eg. x. 1: 


1 Isaac Euchel (¢ 1804), in his Commentary on the Proverbs, regards xiv. 4a 
and xvii. 19 as such popular proverbs. 
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A wise son maketh his father glad, 

And a foolish son is his mother’s grief. 
Similar forms, x. 16, xii. 5. Elsewhere, as xviii. 14, xx. 24, the 
antithesis clothes itself in the form of a question. Sometimes it is 
two different truths that are expressed in the two lines; and the 
authorization of their union lies only in a certain relationship, and 
the ground of this union in the circumstance that two lines are the 
minimum of the technical proverb—synthetie distichs ; e.g. x. 18: 


A cloak of hatred are lying lips, 
And he that spreadeth slander is a fool. 


Not at all infrequently one line does not suffice to bring out the 
thought intended, the begun expression of which is only com- 
pleted in the second. These we call tntegral (eingedankige) distichs ; 
as ¢g. xi. 31 (cf. 1 Pet. iv. 18): 


The righteous shall be recompensed on the earth— 
How much more the ungodly and the sinner | 


To these distichs also belong all those in which the thought 
stated in the first receives in the second, by a sentence presenting a 
reason, or proof, or purpose, or consequence, a definition completing 
or perfecting it; e.g. xiii. 14, xvi. 10, xix. 20, xxii. 28.’ But there is 
also a fifth form, which corresponds most to the original character 
of the Mashal: the proverb explaining its ethical object by a re- 
semblance from the region of the natural and every-day life, the 
mapaBoryn proper. The form of this parabolic proverb is very 
manifold, according as the poet himself expressly compares the 
two subjects, or only places them near each other in order that the 
hearer or reader may complete the comparison. The proverb is 


1 Such integral distichs are also xv. 3, xvi. 7, 10, xvii. 13, 15, xviii. 9, 18, 
xix. 26, 27, xx. 7, 8, 10, 11, 20, 21, xxi. 4, 18, 16, 21, 23, 24, 30, xxii. 4, 11, 
xxiv. 8, 26, xxvi. 16, xxvii. 14, xxviii. 8, 9, 17, 24, xxix. 1, 5,12, 14. In xiv. 
27, xv. 24, xvii. 23, xix. 27, the second line consists of one sentence with $ and 
the infin. ; in xvi. 12, 26, xxi. 25, xxii. 9, xxvii. 1, xxix. 19, of one sentence 
with 93; with ON °D, xviii. 2, xxill. 17. The two lines, as xi. 81, xv. 11, xvii. 
7, xix. 7ab, 10, xx. 27, form a conclusion a minort ad mojus, or the reverse. 
The former or the latter clauses stand in grammatical relation in xxiii. 1, 2, 
15f., xxvii. 22, xxix. 21 (cf. xxii. 29, xxiv. 10, xxvi. 12, xxix. 20, with hypoth. 
perf., and xxvi. 26 with hypoth. fut.) ; in the logical relation of reason and 
consequence, xvil. 14, xx. 2, 4; in comparative relation, xii. 9, ete. These 
examples show that the two lines, not merely in the more recent, but also 
in the old Solomonic Mashal, do not always consist of two parallel members. 
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least poetic when the likeness between the two subjects is expressed 
by a verb; as xxvii. 15 (to which, however, ver. 16 belongs) : 

_A continual dropping in a rainy day 

And a contentious woman are alike. 
The usual form of expression, neither unpoetic nor properly poetic, 
is the introduction of the comparison by 3 [as], and of the simili- 
tude in the second clause by {2 [so]; as x. 26: 


As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, 
So is the sluggard to them who give him a commission. 


This complete verbal statement of the relation of likeness may 
also be abbreviated by the omission of the 13; as xxv. 13, xxvi.11: 
As a dog returning to his vomit— 
A fool returning to his folly. 
We call the parabolic proverbs of these three forms comparisone. 
The last, the abbreviated form of the comparative proverb, forms 
the transition to another kind of parabolic proverb, which we will 
call, in contradistinction to the comparative, the emblematic, in 
which the contrast and its emblem are loosely placed together 
without any nearer expression of the similitude ; as eg. xxvi. 20, 
xxvii. 17, 18, 20. This takes place either by means of the copu- 
lative Vav, 1, as xxv. 25— 
Cold water to a thirsty soul, 
And good news from a far country.! 
Or without the Vav; in which case the second line is as the sub- 
scription under the figure or double figure painted in the first; e.g. 
xxv. 11 f,, xi. 22: 
A gold ring in a swine’s snout— 
A fair woman and without understanding. 

These ground-forms of two lines can, however, expand into forms 
of several lines. Since the distich is the peculiar and most appro- 
priate form of the technical proverb, so, when two lines are not 
sufficient for expressing the thought intended, the multiplication to 


1 This so-called Vav adzquationis, which appears here for the first time in the 
Proverbs as the connection between the figure and the thing itself without a 
verbal predicate (cf., on the other hand, Job v. 7, xii. 11, xiv. 11 f.), is, like the 
Vav, 4, of comparison, only a species of that Vav of association which is called 


in Arab. Waw alajam’a, or Waw alam’ayat, or Waw alasatsahab (vid. at Isa. 
xlii. 5); and since usage attributes to it the verbal power of secum habere, it is 
construed with the accus. Vid. examples in Freytag’s Arabum Proverbia, 


among the recent proverbs beginning with the letter ) (k). 
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four, six, or eight lines is most natural. In the tetrastich the 
relation of the last two to the first two is as manifold as is the 
relation of the second line to the first in the distich. There is, 
however, no suitable example of four-lined stanzas in antithetic 
relation. But we meet with synonymous tetrastichs, e.g. xxiii. 15 f., 
xxiv. 3f., 28f.; synthetic, xxx. 5f.; integral, xxx. 17 f., especially 
of the form in which the last two lines constitute a proof passage 
beginning with "3, xxii. 22 f., or |B, xxii. 24 f., or without exponents, 
xxii. 26f.; comparative without expressing the comparison, xxv. 
16 f. (cf., on the other hand, xxvi. 18 f., where the number of lines 
is questionable), and also the emblematical, xxv. 4 f. : 

Take away the dross from the silver, 

And there shall come forth a vessel for the goldsmith ; 


Take away the wicked from before the king, 
And his throne shall be established in righteousness. 


Proportionally the most frequently occurring are tetrastichs, the 
second half of which forms a proof clause commencing with ‘3 
or }2. Among the less frequent are the stz-lined, presenting (xxiii. 
1-3, xxiv. 11 f.) one and the same thought in manifold aspects, 
with proofs interspersed. Among all the rest which are found in 
the collection, xxiii. 12-14, 19-21, 26-28, xxx. 15 f., xxx. 29-31, 
the first two lines form a ‘prologue introductory to the substance 
of the proverb; as e.g. xxiii. 12-14: 


O let instruction enter into thine heart, 

And apply thine ears to the words of knowledge. 
Withhold not correction from the child ; 

For if thou beatest him with the rod—he dies not. 
Thou shalt beat him with the rod, 

And deliver his soul from hell. 


Similarly formed, yet more expanded, is the eight-lined stanza, 
XXII. 22-28 : 

Hearken unto thy father that begat thee, 

And despise not thy mother when she is old. 

Buy the truth and sell it not: 

Wisdom, and virtue, and understanding. 

The father of a righteous man greatly rejoices, 

And he that begetteth a wise child hath joy of him. 

Thy father and thy mother shall be glad, 

And she that bare thee shall rejoice. 


The Mashal proverb here inclines to the Mashal ode; for this 
octastich may be regarded as a short Mashal song,—like the alpha- 
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betical Mashal psalm xxxvii., which consists of almost pure tetra- 
stichs. 

We have now seen how the distich form multiplies itself into 
forms consisting of four, six, and eight lines; but it also unfolds 
itself, as if in one-sided multiplication, into forms of three, five, 
and seven lines. Tristichs arise when the thought of the first line 
is repeated (xxvii. 22) in the second according to the synonymous 
scheme, or when the thought of the second line is expressed by 
contrast in the third (xxii, 29, xxviii. 10) according to the anti- 
thetic scheme, or when to the thought expressed in one or two 
lines (xxv. 8, xxvii. 10) there is added its proof. The parabolic 
scheme is here represented when the object described is unfolded 
in two lines, as in the comparison xxv. 13, or when its nature is 
portrayed by two figures in two lines, as in the emblematic pro- 
verb xxv. 20: 

To take off clothing in cold weather, 
Vinegar upon nitre, 
And he that singeth songs to a heavy heart. 

In the few instances of pentastichs which are found, the last 
three lines usually unfold the reason of the thought of the first 
two: xxiii. 4f., xxv. 6f., xxx. 32f.; to this xxiv. 13 forms an 
exception, where the {2 before the last three lines introduces the 
expansion of the figure in the first two. As an instance we quote 
xxv. 6f.: 

Seek not to display thyself in the presence of the king, 
And stand not in the place of the great. 

For better that it be said unto thee, ‘‘ Come up hither,” 
Than that they humble thee in the presence of the prince, 
While thine eyes have raised themselves. 

Of heptastichs I know of only one example in the collection, 

Viz. xxiii. 6-8 : 

Eat not the bread of the jealous, 

And lust not after his dainties ; 

For he is like one who calculates with himself :— 

‘Kat and drink,” saith he to thee, 

And his heart is not with thee. 

Thy morsel which thou hast eaten must thou vomit up, 

And thou hast wasted thy pleasant words. | 
From this heptastich, which one will scarcely take for a brief 
Mashal ode according to the compound strophe-scheme, we see 
that the proverb of two lines can expand itself to the dimensions 
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of seven and eight lines. Beyond these limits the whole proverb 
ceases to be #2 in the proper sense; and after the manner of Ps. 
XXV., XXxiv., and especially xxxvii., it becomes a Mashal ode. Of 
this class of Mashal odes are, besides the prologue, xxii. 17-21, 
that of the drunkard, xxiii. 29-35 ; that of the slothful man, xxiv. 
30-34; the exhortation to industry, xxvii. 23-27; the prayer for 
a moderate portion between poverty and riches, xxx. 7-9; the 
mirror for princes, xxxi. 2-9; and the praise of the excellent 
wife, xxxi. 10 ff. It is singular that this ode furnishes the only 
example of the alphabetical acrostic in the whole collection. Even 
a single trace of original alphabetical sequence afterwards broken 
up cannot be found. There cannot also be discovered, in the 
Mashal songs referred to, anything like a completed strophe- 
scheme; even in xxxi. 10 ff. the distichs are broken by tristichs 
intermingled with them. 

In the whole of the first part, i. 7-ix., the prevailing form is that 
of the extended flow of the Mashal song; but one in vain seeks 
for strophes. There is not here so firm a grouping of the lines ; 
on the supposition of its belonging to the Solomonic era, this is 
indeed to be expected. The rhetorical form here outweighs the 
purely poetical. This first part of the Proverbs consists of the 
following fifteen Mashal strains: (1) i. 7-19, (2) 20 ff., (3) ii. 
(4) i. 1-18, (5) 19-26, (6) 27 ff., (7) iv. 1-v. 6, (8) 7 ff., (9) vi. 
1-5, (10) 6-11, (11) 12-19, (12) 20ff., (13) vii., (14) viii., (15) 
ix. In iii. and ix. there are found a few Mashal odes of two lines 
and of four lines which may be regarded as independent Mashals, 
and may adapt themselves to the schemes employed; other brief 
complete parts are only waves in the flow of the larger discourses, 
or are altogether formless, or more than octastichs. Tlie octasticli vi. 
16-19 makes the proportionally greatest impression of an indepen- 
dent inwoven Mashal. It is the only proverb in which symbolical 
numbers are used which occurs in the collection from i. to xxix. : 


There are six things which Jahve hateth, 
And seven are an abhorrence to His soul : 
Haughty eyes, a lying tongue, 

And hands that shed innocent blood ; 

An heart that deviseth the thoughts of evil, 
Feet that hastily run to wickedness, 

One that uttereth lies as a false witness, 
And he who soweth str:fe between brethren. 


Such numerical proverbs to which the name 7 has been given 
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by later Jewish writers (see my Gesch. der jid. Poesie, pp. 
199, 202) are found in xxx. With the exception of xxx. 7-9, 
24-28 (cf. Sir. xxv. 1, 2), the numerical proverb has this pecu- 
liarity, found also in most of the numerical proverbs of Sirach 
(Sir. xxiii, 16, xxv. 7, xxvi. 5, 28), that the number named in the 
first parallel line is in the second (cf. Job v. 9) increased by one. 
On the other hand, the form of the Priamel' is used neither in the 
Book of Proverbs nor in that of Sirach. Proverbs such as xx. 10 
(“ Diverse weights, diverse measures—an abomination to Jahve are 
they both”) and xx. 12 (“The hearing ear, the seeing eye—Jahve 
hath created them both”), to be distinguished from xvii. 3, xxvii. 
21, and the like, where the necessary unity, and from xxvii. 3, 
where the necessary resemblance, of the predicate is wanting, are 
only a weak approach to the Priamel,—a stronger, xxv. 3, where the 
three subjects form the preamble (“The heaven for height, and the 
earth for depth, and the heart of kings—are unsearchable”). Per- 
haps xxx. 11-14 is a greater mutilated Priamel. Here four subjects 
form the preamble, but there is wanting the conclusion containing 
the common predicate. This, we believe, exhausts the forms of the 
Mashal in the collection. It now only remains to make mention 
of the Mashal chain, t.e. the ranging together in a series of 
proverbs of a similar character, such as the chain of proverbs 
regarding the fool, xxvi. 1-12, the sluggard, xxvi. 13-16, the tale- 
bearer, xxvi. 20-22, the malicious, xxvi. 23-28—but this form 
belongs more to the technics of the Mashal collection than to that 
of the Mashal poetry. 

We now turn to the separate parts of the book, to examine more 
closely the forms of their proverbs, and gather materials for a critical 
judgment regarding the origin of the proverbs which they contain. 
Not to anticipate, we take up in order the separate parts of the 
arrangement of the collection. Since, then, it cannot be denied that 
in the introductory pedagogic part, i. 7-ix., notwithstanding its rich 
and deep contents, there is exceedingly little of the technical form 
of the Mashal, as well as generally of technical form at all. This 
part, as already shown, consists not of proper Mashals, but of fifteen 
Mashal odes, or rather, perhaps, Mashal discourses, didactic poems of 
the Mashal kind. In the flow of these discourses separate Mashals 
intermingle, which may either be regarded as independent, or, as 


1 (From prxambulum, designating a peculiar kind of epigram found in the 
German poetry of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. ] 
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i, 82, iv. 18 f., can easily be so understood. In the Mashal chains 
of chap. iv. and ix. we meet with proverbs that are synonymous 
(ix. 7,10), antithetic (iii. 35, ix. 8), integral, or of one thought 
(iii. 29, 30), and synthetic (i. 7, iii. 5, 7), of two lines and of four 
lines variously disposed (iii. 9f., 11 f., 31 f., 33 f.); but the para- 
bolic scheme is not at all met with, separate proverbs such as iii. 
27f. are altogether without form, and keeping out of view the 
octastich numerical proverb, vi. 16-19, the thoughts which form 
the unity of separate groups are so widely expanded that the 
measure of the Mashal proper is far exceeded. The character of 
this whole part is not concentrating, but unfolding. Even the inter- 
mingling proverbs of two lines possess the same character. They 
are for the most part more like dissolved drops than gold coins with 
sharp outline and firm impress; as e.g. ix. 7: 

He that correcteth the mocker getteth to himself shame ; 

And he that rebuketh the sinner his dishonour. 
The few that consist of four lines are closer, more compact, more 
finished, because they allow greater space for the expression ; ¢.g. 
ili, Of. : 

Honour Jahve with thy wealth, 

And with the first-fruite of all thine income : 

And thy barus shall be filled with plenty, 

And thy vate shall overflow with must. 
But beyond the four lines the author knows no limits of artistic 
harmony ; the discourse flows on till it has wholly or provisionally 
exhausted the subject; it pauses not till it reaches the end of its 
course, and then, taking breath, it starts anew. We cannot, more- 
over, deny that there is beauty in this new springing forth of the 
stream of the discourse with its fresh transparent waves; but it is 
a peculiar beauty of the rhetorically decomposed, dissolved Mashal, 
going forth, as it were, from its confinement, and breathing its 
fagrance far and wide. | 

The fifteen discourses, in which the Teacher appears twelve times 

and Wisdom three times, are neither of a symmetrically chiselled 
form nor of internally fashioned coherence, but yet are a garland 
of songs having internal unity, with a well-arranged manifoldness 
of contents. It is true that Bertheau recognises here neither unity 
of the contents nor unity of the formal character; but there is no 
Old Testament portion of like extent, and at the same time of more 
systematic internal unity, and which bears throughout a like formal 
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impress, than this. Bertheau thinks that he has discovered in 
certain passages a greater art in the form; and certainly there are 
several sections which consist of just ten verses. But this isa mere 
accident ; for the first Mashal ode consists of groups of. 1, 2, and 
10 verses, the second of 8 and 6 verses, the third of 10 and 12, the 
fourth of 10 and 8, the fifth of 2 and 6, etc.—each group forming 
a complete sense. The 10 verses are met with six times, and if iv. 
1-9 from the Peshito, and iv. 20-27 from the LX X., are included, 
eight times, without our regarding these decades as strophes, and 
without our being able to draw any conclusion regarding a parti- 
cular author of these decade portions. In i. 20-33, Bertheau finds 
indeed, along with the regular structure of verses, an exact artistic 
formation of strophes (3 times 4 verses with an echo of 2). But 
he counts instead of the stichs the Masoretic verses, and these are 
not the true formal parts of the strophe. 

We now come to the second part of the collection, whose super- 
scription Mb>Y ‘8 can in no respect be strange to us, since the 
collection of proverbs here commencing, compared with i. 7-ix., 
may with special right bear the name Mishle. The 375 proverbs 
which are classed together in this part, x.—xxii. 16, without any 
comprehensive plan, but only according to their more or fewer 
conspicuous common characteristics (Bertheau, p. xii), consist all 
and every one of distichs; for each Masoretic verse falls naturally 
into two stichs, and nowhere (not even xix. 19) does such a distich 
proverb stand in necessary connection with one that precedes or 
that follows; each is in itself a small perfected and finished whole. 
The tristich xix. 7 is only an apparent exception. In reality it is a 
distich with the disfigured remains of a distich that has been lost. 
The LXX. has here two distichs which are wanting in our text. 
The second is that which is found in our text, but only in a muti- 
lated form : 

6 ZOAAG xaxororay reAcoioupyel xaxiay, 
[He that does much harm perfects mischief, ] 
Os 88 épebiles Adyous ob owbyoeras. 


[And he that uses provoking words shall] not escape. ] 
Perhaps the false rendering of 
ynvpby? pan inp 
spomy xd ono ATID 


The friend of every one is rewarded with evil, 
He who pursues after rumours does not escape. 
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But not only are all these proverbs distichs, they have also, not 
indeed without exception, but in by far the greatest number, a 
common character in that they are antithetic. Distichs of predo- 
minating antithetic character stand here together. Along with 
these all other schemes are, it is true, represented: the synonymous, 
xi. 7, 25, 30, xii. 14, 28, xiv. 19, etc.; the integral, or of one thought, 
xiv. 7, xv. 3, etc., particularly in proverbs with the comparative {®, 
xii. 9, xv. 16, 17, xvi. 8, 19, xvii. 10, xxi. 19, xxii. 1, and with the 
ascending “2 48% [much more], xi. 31, xv. 11, xvii. 7, xix. 7, 10, 
xxi. 27; the synthetic, x. 18, xi. 29, xiv. 17, xix. 13; the parabolic, 
the most feebly represented, for the only specimens of it are x. 26, 
xi. 22; besides which I know not what other Bertheau could quote. 
We shall further see that in another portion of the book the para- 
bolic proverbs are just as closely placed together as are the anti- 
thetic. Here almost universally the two members of the proverbs 
stand together in technical parallelism as thesis and antithesis ; 
also in the synonymous proverbs the two members are the parallel 
rays of one thought; in the synthetic two monostichs occur in 
loose external connection to suffice for the parallelism as a funda- 
mental law of the technical proverb. But also in these proverbs in 
which a proper parallelism is not found, both members being needed 
to form a complete sentence, verse and members are so built up, 
according to: Bertheau’s self-confirmatory opinion, that in regard 
to extent and the number of words they are like verses with 
parallel members. 

To this long course of distichs which profess to be the Mishle of 
Solomon, there follows a course, xxii. 17—xxiv. 22, of “ words of 
the wise,” prefaced by the introduction xxii. 17-21, which un- 
deniably is of the same nature as the greater introduction, i. 7-ix., 
‘and of which we are reminded by the form of address preserved 
throughout in these “ words of the wise.” These “ words of the 
wise” comprehend all the forms of the Mashal, from those of two 
lines in xxii. 28, xxiii. 9, xxiv. 7, 8, 9, 10, to the Mashal song xxiii. 
29-35. Between these limits are the tetrastichs, which are the 
most popular form, xxii. 22 f., 24 f., 26 f., xxii. 10f., 15 f., 17 f., 
xxiv. 1f., 3f., 5f. 15f., 17f., 19f., 21 f.,—pentastichs, xxiii. 4f., 
xxiv. 13 f., and hexastichs, xxii. 1-3, 12-14, 19-21, 26-28, xxiv. 
11 f.;—of tristichs, heptastichs, and octastichs are at least found 
one specimen of each, xxii. 29, xxiii. 6-8, xxiii. 22-25. Bertheau 
maintains that there is a difference between the structure of these 
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proverbs and that of the preceding, for he counts the number of 
the words which constitute a verse in the case of the latter and of 
the former; but such a proceeding is unwarrantable, for the re- 
markably long Masoretic verse xxiv. 12 contains eighteen words ; 
and the poet is not to be made accountable for such an arrangement, 
for in his mind xxiv. 11 f. forms a hexastich, and indeed a verv 
elegant one. Not the words of the Masoretic verse, but the stichs 
are to be counted. Reckoning according to the stichs, I can dis- 
cover no difference between these proverbs and the preceding. In 
the preceding ones also the number of the words in the stich 
extends from two to five, the number two being here, however, 
proportionally more frequently found (e.g. xxiv. 4b, xxiv. 8a, 100) ; 
a circumstance which has its reason in this, that the symmetry of 
the members is often very much disturbed, there being frequently 
no trace whatever of parallelism. To the first appendix to the 
‘6 Proverbs of Solomon” there follows a second, xxiv. 23 ff., with 
the superscription, “These things also to the wise,” which contains 
a hexastich, xxiv. 235-25, a distich, ver. 26, a tristich, ver. 27, a 
tetrastich, ver. 28 f., and a Mashal ode, ver. 30 ff., on the sluggard 
—the last in the form of an experience of the poet like Ps. xxxvii. 
35f. The moral whieh he has drawn from this recorded observa- 
tion is expressed in two verses such as we have already found at 
vi. 10 f. These two appendices are, as is evident from their com- 
mencement as well as from their conclusion, in closest relation to 
the introduction, i. 7—ix. 

There now follows in xxv.—xxix. the second great collection of 
“ Proverbs of Solomon,” “copied out,” as the superscription men- 
tions, by-the direction of King Hezekiah. It falls, apparently, into 
two parts; for as xxiv. 30 ff., a Mashal hymn, stands at the end 
of the two appendices, so the Mashal hymn xxvii. 23 ff. must be 
regarded as forming the division between the two halves of this 
collection. It is very sharply distinguished from the collection 
beginning with chap. x. The extent of the stichs and the greater 
or less observance of the parallelism furnish no distinguishing 
mark, but there are others worthy of notice. In the first collection 
the proverbs are exclusively in the form of distichs; here we have 
also some tristichs, xxv. 8, 13, 20, xxvii. 10, 22, xxviii. 10, tetra- 
stichs, xxv. 4f., 9f., 21 f., xxvi. 18f., 24f., xxvii. 15 f., and 
pentastichs, xxv. 6 f., besides the Mashal hymn already referred to. 
The kind of arrangement is not essentially different from that in 
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the first collection; it is equally devoid of plan, yet there are here 
some chains or strings of related proverbs, xxvi. 1-12, 13-16, 
20-22. A second essential distinction between the two collections 
is this, that while in the first the antithetic proverb forms the 
prevailing element, here it is the parabolic, and especially the 
emblematic ; in xxv.—-xxvii. are sentences almost wholly of this 
character. We say almost, for to place together proverbs of this 
kind exclusively is not the plan of the collector. There are also 
proverbs of the other schemes, fewer synonymous, etc., than anti- 
thetic, and the collection begins in very varied quodlibet: xxv. 2, 
an antithetic proverb; xxv. 3, a priamel with three subjects; xxv. 4f., 
an emblematic tetrastich; xxv. 6 f., a pentastich; xxv. 8, a tristich ; 
xxv. 9f., a tetrastich, with the negative >; xxv. 11, an emblematic 
distich (“ Golden apples in silver caskets—a word spoken in a fitting 
way”). The antithetic proverbs are found especially in xxviii. and 
xxix.: the first and the last proverb of the whole collection, xxv. 2, 
xxix. 27, are antithetic; but between these two the comparative 
and the figurative proverbs are so prevalent, that this collection 
appears like a variegated picture-book with explanatory notes written 
underneath. In extent it is much smaller than the foregoing. I 
reckon 126 proverbs in 137 Masoretic verses. 

The second collection of Solomon’s proverbs has also several 
appendices, the first of which, xxx., according to the inscription, is 
by an otherwise unknown author, Agur the son of Jakeh. The first 
poem of this appendix presents in a thoughtful way the unsearch- 
ableness of God. This is followed by certain peculiar pieces, such 
as a tetrastich regarding the purity of God’s word, xxx. 5 f.; a prayer 
for a moderate position between riches and poverty, vers. 7-9; a 
distich against slander, ver. 10; a priamel without the conclusion, 
vers. 11-14; the insatiable four (a Midda), ver. 15 f.; a tetrastich 
regarding the disobedient son, ver. 17; the incomprehensible four, 
vers. 18-20; the intolerable four, vers. 21-23; the diminutive but 
prudent four, vers. 24-28 ; the excellent four, vers. 29-31 ; a penta- 
stich recommending prudent silence, ver. 32 f. Two other supple- 
ments form the conclusion of the whole book: the counsel of 
Lemuel’s mother to her royal son, xxxi. 2-9, and the praise of the 
virtuous woman in the form of an alphabetical acrostic, xxxi. 10 ff. 

After we have acquainted ourselves with the manifold forms of 
the technical proverbs and their distribution in the several parts of 
the collection, the question arises, What conclusions regarding the 
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origin of these several parts may be drawn from these forms found 
in them? We connect with this the conception of Ewald, who sees 
represented in the several parts of the collection the chief points of 
the history of proverbial poetry. The “ Proverbs of Solomon,” 
x. 1-xxii. 16, appear to him to be the oldest collection, which 
represents the simplest and the most ancient kind of proverbial 
poetry. Their distinguishing characteristics are the symmetrical 
two-membered verse, complete in itself, containing in itself a fully 
intelligible meaning, and the quick contrast of thesis and antithesis, 
The oldest form of the technical proverb, according to Ewald, is, 
according to our terminology, the antithetic distich, such as pre- 
dominates in x. 1—xxii. 16. Along with these antithetic distichs 
we find here also others of a different kind. Ewald so considers 
the contrast of the two members to be the original fundamental 
law of the technical proverb, that to him these other kinds of 
distichs represent the diminution of the inner force of the two- 
membered verse, the already begun decay of the art in its oldest 
limits and laws, and the transition to a new method. In the 
“Proverbs of Solomon,” xxv.—xxix., of the later collection, that 
rigorous formation of the verse appears already in full relaxation 
and dissolution: the contrast of the sense of the members appears 
here only exceptionally ; the art turns from the crowded fulness and 
strength of the representation more to the adorning of the thought — 
by means of strong and striking figures and forms of expression, to 
elegant painting of certain moral conditions and forms of life; and 
the more the technical proverb is deprived of the breath of a vigor- 
ous poetic spirit, so much the nearer does it approach to the vulgar 
proverb ; the full and complete symmetry of the two members 
disappears, less by the abridgment of one of them, than by the too 
great extension and amplification of the two-membered proverb 
into longer admonitions to a moral life, and descriptions relating 
thereto. So the proverbial poetry passes essentially into a different 
form and manner. “ While it loses in regard to internal vigorous 
brevity and strength, it seeks to gain again by means of connected 
instructive exposition, by copious description and detailed repre- 
sentation ; breaking up its boldly delineated, strong, and yet simply 
beautiful form, it rises to oratorical display, to attractive eloquence, 
in which, indeed, though the properly poetical and the artistic 
gradually disappears, yet the warmth and easy comprehension are 
increased.” In chap. i.—-ix., the introduction of the older collection, 
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and xxii. 17—xxiv., of the first half of the supplement to tlie older col- 
lection (xxv.—xxix. is the second half), supplied by a later writer, the 
great change is completed, the growth of which the later collection 
of the “ Proverbs of Solomon,” particularly in xxv.—xxix., reveals. 
The symmetry of the two members of the verse is here completely 
destroyed ; the separate proverb appears almost only as an exception ; 
the proverbial poetry has passed into admonition and discourse, and 
has become in many respects lighter, and more flexible, and flowing, 
and comprehensible. “ It is true that on the side of this later form 
of proverbial poetry there is not mere loss. While it always loses 
the excellent pointed brevity, the inner fulness and strength of the 
old proverbs, it gains in warmth, impressiveness, intelligibility ; the 
wisdom which at first strives only to make its existence and its 
contents in endless manifoldness known, reaches this point at last, 
that having become clear and certain, it now also turns itself 
earnestly and urgently to men.” In the later additions, chap. 
XXX. Xxxi., appended altogether externally, the proverbial poetry 
has already disappeared, and given place to elegant descriptions of 
separate moral trutlis. While the creative passes into the back- 
ground, the whole aim is now toward surprising expansion and new 
artistic representation. 

This view of the progressive development of the course of pro- 
verbial poetry is one of the chief grounds for the determination of 
Ewald’s judgment regarding the parts that are Solomonic and those 
that are not Solomonic in the collection. In x. 1—xxii. 16 he does 
not regard the whole as Solomon’s, as immediately and in their 
present form composed by Solomon; but the breath of the Solo- 
monic spirit enlivens and pervades all that has been added by other 
and later poets. But most of the proverbs of the later collection 
(xxv.—xxix.) are not much older than the time of Hezekiah; yet 
there are in it some that are Solomonic, and of the period next to 
Solomon. The collection stretches backward with its arms, in part 
indeed, as the superscription, the “ Proverbs of Solomon,” shows, 
to the time of Solomon. On the other hand, in the introduction, 
i—ix., and in the first half of the appendix (xxii. 17-xxiv.), there 
is not found a single proverb of the time of Solomon; both 
portions belong to two poets of the seventh century B.c., a new 
era, in which the didactic poets added to the older Solomonic col- 
lection longer pieces of their own composition. The four small 
pieces, xxx. 1-14, 15-33, xxxi. 1-9, 10 ff., are of a still later date; 
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they cannot belong to an earlier period than the end of the seventh 
or the beginning of the sixth century B.c. 

We recognise the penetration, the sensibility, the depth of 
thought indicated by this opinion of Ewald’s regarding the origin 
of the book ; yet for the most part it is not supported by satisfac- 
tory proof. If we grant that he has on the whole rightly con- 
strued the history of proverbial poetry, nevertheless the conclusion 
that proverbs which bear in themselves the marks of the oldest 
proverbial poetry belong to the Solomonic era, and that the others 
belong to a period more nearly or more remotely subsequent to it, 
is very fallacious. In this case much that is found in Sirach’s 
Book of Proverbs must be Solomonic; and the ox ‘Svin of Isaac 
Satanow,’ the contemporary of Moses Mendelssohn, as well as 
many other proverbs in the collection 3299 pop, and in the poetical 
works of other Jewish poets belonging to the middle ages or to 
later times, might be dated back perhaps a thousand years. Along 
with the general course of development the individuality of the 
poet is also to be taken into account; an ancient poet can, along 
with the formally completed, produce the imperfect, which appears 
to belong to a period of art that has degenerated, and a modern 
poet can emulate antiquity with the greatest accuracy. But Ewald’s 
construction of the progress of the development of proverbial 
poetry is also in part arbitrary. That the two-membered verse is the 
oldest form of the technical proverb we shall not dispute, but that 
it is the two-membered antithetic verse is a supposition that cannot 
be proved; and that Solomon wrote only antithetic distichs is an 
absurd assertion, to which Keil justly replies, that the adhering to 
only one form and structure is a sign of poverty, of mental narrow- 
ness and one-sidedness. There are also other kinds of parallelism, 
which are not less beautiful and vigorous than the antithetic, and 
also other forms of proverbs besides the distich in which the thought, 
which can in no way be restrained within two lines, must neces- 
sarily divide itself into the branches of a greater number of lines. 
Thus I must agree with Keil in the opinion, that Ewald’s assertion 
that in the Hezekiah-collection the strong form of the technical 
proverb is in full dissolution, contains an exaggeration. If the 


1 [Isaac Ha-Levi was born at Satanow (whence his name), in Russian Poland, 
1782, died at Berlin 1802. Besides other works, he was the author of several 


collections of gnomes and apothegms in imitation of the Proverbs. Vid. 
Delitzsch Zur Gesch. der Jud. Poesie, p. 115.] 
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first collection, x. 1-xxii. 16, contains only two (x. 26, xi. 22) 
ficurative proverbs, while it would be altogether foolish to deny 
that these two, because they were figurative proverbs, were Solo- 
monic, or to affirm that he was the author of only these two, so it 
is self-evident that the Hezekiah-collection, which is principally a 
collection of figurative proverbs, must contain many proverbs in 
which a different kind of parallelism prevails, which has the ap- 
pearance of a looser connection. Is it not probable that Solomon, 
who had an open penetrating eye for the greatest and the smallest 
objects of nature, composed many such proverbs? And is e.g. 
the proverb xxvi. 23, 
Dross of silver spread over a potsherd— 
Burning lips and a wicked heart, 

less beautiful, and vigorous, and worthy of Solomon than any anti- 
thetic distich? If Ewald imagines that the 3000 proverbs which 
Solomon wrote were all constructed according to this one model, we 
are much rather convinced that Solomon’s proverbial poetry, which 
found the distich and the tetrastich as forms of proverbs already in 
use, would not only unfold within the limits of the distich the most 
varied manifoldness of thought and form, but would also within the 
limits of the Mashal generally, run through the whole scale from 
the distich up to octastichs and more extensive forms. But while 
we cannot accept Ewald’s criteria which he applies to the two 
collections, x. 1—xxii. 16 and xxv.—xxix., yet his delineation of the 
form and kind of proverbial poetry occurring in i.—ix., xxii. 17 ff., 
is excellent, as is also his conclusion, that these portions belong to 
a new and more recent period of proverbial poetry. Since in xxii. 
17-21 manifestly a new course of ‘“* Words of the Wise” by a poet 
later than Solomon is introduced, it is possible, yea, not improbable, 
that he, or, as Ewald thinks, another somewhat older poet, intro- 
duces in i. 7-ix. the “ Proverbs of Solomon” following, from x. 1 
onward. 

But if Solomon composed not only distichs, but also tristichs, 
etc., it is strange that in the first collection, x.-xxiil. 16, there are 
exclusively distichs; and if he constructed not only contrasted 
proverbs, but equally figurative proverbs, it is as strange that in 
the first collection the figurative proverbs are almost entirely 
wanting, while in the second collection, xxv.—xxix., on the contrary, 
they prevail. This remarkable phenomenon may be partly ex- 
plained if we could suppose that not merely the second collection, 
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but both of them, wére arranged by the “ men of Hezékiah,” and 
that the whole collection of the Solomonic proverbs was divided 
by them into two collections according to their form. But leaving 
out of view other objections, one would in that case have expected in 
the first collection the proportionally great number of the antithetic 
distichs which stand in the second. If we regard both collections 
as originally one whole, then there can be no rational ground for its 
being divided in this particular way either by the original collector 
or by a later enlarger of the collection. We have therefore to 
regard the two portions as the work of two different authors. The 
second is by the “men of Hezekiah;” the first cannot be by 
Solomon himself, since the number of proverbs composed, and 
probably also written out by Solomon, amounted to 3000; besides, 
if Solomon was the author of the collection, there would be visible 
on it the stamp of his wisdom in its plan and order: it is thus the 
work of another author, who is certainly different from the author 
of the introductory Mashal poems, i. 7-ix. For if the author of 
the title of the book were not at the same time the author of the 
introduction, he must have taken it from some other place; thus it 
is inconceivable how he could give the title “ Proverbs of Solomon,” 
etc., i. 1-6, to poems which were not composed by Solomon. If 
i. 7-ix. is not by Solomon, then these Mashal poems are explicable 
only as the work of the author of the title of the book, and as an 
introduction to the “ Proverbs of Solomon,” beginning x.1. It 
must be one and the same author who edited the “ Proverbs of 
Solomon” x. 1-xxii. 16, prefixed i. 7-ix. as an introduction to 
them, and appended to them the “ Words of the Wise,” xxii. 17- 
xxiv. 22; the second collector then appended to this book a sup- 
plement of the “ Words of the Wise,” xxiv. 23 ff., and then the 
Hezekiah-collection of Solomonic proverbs, xxv.—xxix.; perhaps 
also, in order that the book might be brought to a close in the same 
form in which it was commenced, he added! the non-Solomonic 
proverbial poem xxx.f. We do not, however, maintain that the 
book has this origin, but only this, that on the supposition of the 
non-Solomonic origin of i. 7~ix. it cannot well have any other 
origin. But the question arises again, and more emphatically, 
How was it possible that the first collector left as gleanings to 

1 Zéckler takes xxiv. 23 ff. as a second appendix to the first principal collec- 


tion. This is justifiable, but the second superscription rather suggests two 
collectors. 
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the second so great a number of distichs, almost all parabolical, 
and besides, all more than two-lined proverbs of Solomon? One 
can scarcely find the reason of this singular phenomenon in any- 
thing else than in the judgment of the author of the first collection 
as the determining motive of his selection. For when we think also 
on the sources and origin of the two collections, the second always 
presupposes the first, and that which is singular in the author’s 
thus restricting himself can only have its ground in the freedom 
which he allowed to his subjectivity. 

Before we more closely examine the style and the teaching of 
the book, and the conclusions thence arising, another phenomenon 
claims our attention, which perhaps throws light on the way in 
which the several collections originated ; but, at all events, it may 
not now any longer remain out of view, when we are in the act of 
forming a judgment on this point. 


3. The repetitions in the Book of Proverbs.—We find not only 
in the different parts of the collection, but also within the limits 
of one and the same part, proverbs which wholly or in part are 
repeated in the same or in similar words. Before we can come to 
a judgment, we must take cognizance as closely as possible of this 
fact. We begin with “ The Proverbs of Solomon,” x.-xxii. 16 ; 
for this collection is in relation to xxv.—xxix. certainly the earlier, 
and it is especially with respect to the Solomonic proverbs that 
this fact demands an explanation. In this earlier collection we 
find, (1) whole proverbs repeated in exactly the same words: 
xiv. 12 = xvi. 25 ;—(2) proverbs slightly changed in their form 
of expression: x. ]=xv. 20, xiv. 20=xix. 4, xvi. 2=xxi. 2, 
xix. 5 = xix. 9, xx. 10=xx. 23, xxi. 9 = xxi. 19;—(3) proverbs 
almost identical in form, but somewhat different in sense: x. 2 = 
xi. 4, xili, 14 =xiv. 27 ;—(4) proverbs the first lines of which are 
the same: x. 15 = xviii. 11 ;—(5) proverbs with their second lines 
the same: x. 6=x. 11, x. 8=x. 10, xv. 33 =xviii. 12 ;—(6) 
proverbs with one line almost the same: xi. 13=xx. 19, xi. 21—=xvi. 
5, xu. 14 = xiii, 2, xiv. 31 = xvii. 5, xvi. 18 = xviii. 12, mix. 12 = 
xx. 2; comp. also xvi. 28 with xvii. 9, xix. 25 with xxi.11. In com- 
paring these proverbs, one will perceive that for the most part the 
external or internal resemblance of the surrounding has prompted 
the collector to place the one proverb in this place and the other in 
that place (not always indeed ; for what reason e.g. could determine 
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the position of xvi. 25 and xix. 5, 9, I cantiot say) ; then that the pro- 
verb standing earlier is generally, to all appearance, also the earlier 
formed, for the second of the pair is mostly a synonymous distich, 
which generally further extends antithetically one line of the first : 
ef, xviii. 11 with x. 15, xx. 10, 23 with xi. 1, xx. 19 with xi. 13, 
xvi. 5 with xi. 21, xx. 2 with xix. 12, also xvii. 5 with xiv. 3], 
where from an entithetic proverb a synthetic one is formed; but 
here also there are exceptions, as xiil..2 compared with, xii. 14, and 
xv. 33 with xvili. 12, where the same line is in the first case con- 
nected ‘with a synonymous, and in the second with an antithetic 
proverb; but here also the contrast is so loose, that the earlier- 
occurring proverb has the appearance of priority. 

We now direct our attention to the second collection, xxv.-xxix. 
When we compare the proverbs found here with one another, we 
see among them a disproportionately smaller number of repetitions 
than in the other collection; only a single entire proverb is repeated 
in almost similar terms, but in an altered sense, xxix. 20 = xxvi. 12; 
but proverbs such as xxviii. 12, 28, xxix. 2, notwithstanding the partial 
resemnblance, are equally original. On the other hand, in this second 
collection we find numerous repetitions of proverbs and portions of 
proverbs from the first :—(1) Whole proverbs perfectly identical 
(leaving out of view insignificant variations): xxv. 24 = xxi. 9, 
xxvl. 22 =xvin. 8, xxvil. 12 = xxii. 3, xxvil. 13 = xx. 16 ;—(2) 
proverbs identical in meaning, with somewhat changed expression : 
xxvi. 13 = xxn. 13, xxvi. 15 = xix. 24, xxviil. 6= xix. 1, xxvii. 19 = 
xil. 11, xxix. 13 = xxii. 2;—(3) proverbs with one line the same 
and one line different: xxvii. 21 =xvii. 3, xxix. 22 = xv. 18; cf. 
also xxvil. 15 with xix. 13. When we compare these proverbs with 
one another, we are uncertain as to many of them which has the 
priority, as e.g. xxvil. 21 = xvii. 3, xxix. 22=xv.18; but in the case 
of others there is no doubt that the Hezekiah-collection contains the 
original form of the proverb which is found in the other collec- 
tion, as xxvi. 13, xxviii. 6, 19, xxix. 13, xxvii. 15, in relation to 
their parallels. In the other portions of this book also we find such 
repetitions as are met with in these two collections of Solomonic 
proverbs, In 1. 7-ix. we have ii. 16, a little changed, repeated in 
vil. 5, and iii. 15 in viii. 11; ix. 10a =i. 7a is a case not worthy 
of being mentioned, and it were inappropriate here to refer to ix. 
4,16. In the first appendix of “the Words of the Wise,” xxii. 
17-xxiv. 22, single lines often repeat themselves in another. con- 
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nection ; cf. xxili. 3 and 6, xxiii. 10 and xxii. 28, xxiii. 17 f. and 
xxiv. 13f., xxii. 23 and xxiii. 11, xxii. 17 and xxiv.1. That in 
such cases the one proverb is often the pattern of the other, is placed 
beyond a doubt by the relation of xxiv. 19 to Ps. xxxvii. 1; cf. 
also xxiv. 20 with Ps. xxxvii. 38. If here there are proverbs like 
those of Solomon in their expression, the presumption is that the 
priority belongs to the latter, as xxiii. 27 cf. xxii. 14, xxiv. 5f. 
cf xi. 14, xxiv. 19 f. cf. xiii. 9, in which latter case the justice 
of the presumption is palpable. Within the second appendix of 
“the Words of the Wise,” xxiv. 23 ff., no repetitions are to be 
expected on account of its shortness; yet is xxiv. 23 repeated 
from the Solomonic Mashal xxviii. 21, and as xxiv. 33 f. are 
literally the same as vi. 10f., the priority is presumably on the 
side of the author of i. 7-ix., at least of the Mashal in the form 
in which he communicates it. The supplements xxx. and xxxi. 
afford nothing that is worth mention as bearing on our present 
inquiry,’ and we may therefore now turn to the question, What 
insight into the origin of these proverbs and their collection do the 
observations made afford ? 

From the numerous repetitions of proverbs and portions of 
proverbs of the first collection of the “ Proverbs of Solomon” in 
the Hezekiah-collection, as well as from another reason stated at 
the end of the foregoing section of our inquiry, we conclude that 
the two collections were by different authors ; in other words, that 
they had not both “the men of Hezekiah” for their authors. It 
is true that the repetitions in themselves do not prove anything 
against the oneness of their authorship; for there are within the 
several collections, and even within i—ix. (cf. vi. 20 with i. 8, viii. 


1 Quite the same phenomenon, Fleischer remarks, presents itsqf in the dif- 
ferent collections of proverbs ascribed to the Caliph Ali, where frequently one 
and the same thought in one collection is repeated in manifold forms in a second, 
here in a shorter, there in a longer form. As a general principle this is to be 
borne in mind, that the East transmits unchanged, with scrupulous exactness, 
only religious writings regarded as holy and divine, and therefore these 
Proverbs have been transmitted unchanged only since they became a distinct 
part of the canon ; before that time it happened to them, as to all in the East 
that is exposed to the arbitrariness of the changing spirit and the intercourse of 
life, that one and the same original text has been modified by one speaker 
and writer after another. Thus of the famous poetical works of the East, such 
e.g. a8 Firdusi’s Schah-Nameh [Book of the Kings] and Sadi's Garden of 
Atoses, not one MS. copy agrees with another. 
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10 f. with iii. 14 f.), repetitions, notwithstanding thé oneness of 
their authorship. But if two collections of proverbs are in so 
many various ways different in their character, as x. 1-xxii. 16 and 
XXV.—xxix., then the previous probability rises almost to a certainty 
by such repetitions. From the form, for the most part anomalous, in 
which the Hezekiah-collection presents the proverbs and portions of 
proverbs which are found also in the first collection, and from their 
being otherwise independent, we further conclude that “the men of 
Hezekiah” did not borrow from the first collection, but formed it 
from other sources. But since one does not understand why “ the 
men of Hezekiah” should have omitted so great a number of 
genuine Solomonic proverbs which remain, after deducting the 
proportionally few that have been repeated (for this omission is 
not to be explained by saying that they selected those that were 
appropriate and wholesome for their time), we are further justified 
in the conclusion that the other collection was known to them as one 
current in their time. ‘Their object was, indeed, not to supplement 
this older collection; they rather regarded their undertaking as 
a similar people's book, which they wished to place side by side 
with that collection without making it superfluous. The difference 
of the selection in the two collections has its whole directing occa- 
sion in the difference of the intention. The first collection begins | 
(x. 1) with the proverb— 

A wise son maketh glad his father, 

And a foolish son is the grief of his mother ; 
the second (xxv. 2) with the proverb— 

It is the glory of God to conceal a thing, 

And the glory of kings to search out a matter. 
The one collection is a book for youth, to whom it is dedicated in 
the extended introduction, 1. 7-ix.; the second is a people’s book 
suited to the time of Hezekiah (“Solomon’s Wisdom in Hezekiah’s 
days,” as Stier has named it), and therefore it takes its start 
not, like the first, from the duties of the child, but from those of 
the king. If in the two collections everything does not stand in 
conscious relation to these different objects, yet the collectors at 
least have, from the commencement to the close (cf. xxii. 15 with 
xxix. 26), these objects before their eyes. | 

As to the time at which the first collection was made, the above 

considerations also afford us some materials for forming a judg- 
ment. Several pairs of proverbs which it contains present to us 
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essentially the same sayings in older and more recent forms. Keil 
regards the proverbs also that appear less original as old-Solomonic, 
and remarks that one and the same poet does not always give 
expression to the same thoughts with the same pregnant brevity 
and excellence, and affirms that changes and reproductions of 
separate proverbs may proceed even from Solomon himself. This 
is possible; but if we consider that even Davidic psalms have been 
imitated, and that in the “ Words of the Wise” Solomonic proverbs 
are imitated,—moreover, that proverbs especially are subject to 
changes, and invite to imitation and transformation,—we shall find 
it to be improbable. Rather we would suppose, that between the 
publication of the 3000 proverbs of Solomon and the preparation 
of the collection x.—xxii. 16 a considerable time elapsed, during 
which the old-Solomonic Mashal had in the mouths of the people 
and of poets acquired a multitude of accretions, and that the col- 
lector had without hesitation gathered together such indirect. 
Solomonic proverbs with those that were directly Solomonic. But 
did not then the 3000 Solomonic proverbs afford to him scope 
enough? We must answer this question in the negative; for if 
that vast number of Solomonic proverbs was equal in moral-reli- 
gious worth to those that have been preserved to us, then neither 
the many repetitions within the first collection nor the proportional 
poverty of the second can be explained. The “men of Hezekiah” 
made their collection of Solomonic proverbs nearly 300 years after 
Solomon’s time; but there is no reason to suppose that the old book 
of the Proverbs of Solomon had disappeared at that time. Much 
rather we may with probability conclude, from the subjects to 
which several proverbs of these collections extend (husbandry, war, 
court life, etc.), and from Solomon’s love for the manifold forms 
of natural and of social life, that his 3000 proverbs would not have 
afforded much greater treasures than these before us. But if the 
first collection was made at a time in which the old-Solomonic 
proverbs had been already considerably multiplied by new combi- 
nations, accretions, and imitations, then probably a more suitable 
time for their origination could not be than that of Jehoshaphat, 
which was more related to the time of Solomon than to that 
of David. The personality of Jehoshaphat, inclined toward the 
promotion of the public worship of God, the edification of the 
people, the administration of justice ; the dominion of the house of 
David recognised and venerated far and wide among neighbouring 
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peoples ; the tendencies of that time towards intercourse with dis- 
tant regions; the deep peace which followed the subjugation of 
the confederated nations,—all these are features which stamped 
the time of Jehoshaphat as a copy of that of Solomon. Hence we 
are to expect in it the fostering care of the Chokma. If the author 
of the introduction and editor of the older book of Proverbs lived 
after Solomon and before Hezekiah, then the circumstances of 
the case most suitably determine his time as at the beginning of 
the reign of Jehoshaphat, some seventy vears after Solomon’s death. 
If in i.-ix. it is frequently said that wisdom was seen openly in the 
streets and ways, this agrees with 2 Chron. xvii. 7-9, where it is said 
that princes, priests, and Levites, sent out by Jehoshaphat (compare 
the Carolingian missi), went forth into the towns of Judah with the 
book of the law in their hands as teachers of the people, and with 
2 Chron. xix. 4, where it is stated that Jehoshaphat himself “ went 
out through the people from Beer-sheba to Mount Ephraim, and 
brought them back unto the Lord God of their fathers.” We 
have an evidence of the fondness for allegorical forms of address 
at that time in 2 Kings xiv. 8-11 (2 Chron. xxv. 17-21), which is 
so far favourable to the idea that the allegorizing author of i.—ix. 
belonged to that epoch of history. | 

This also agrees with the time of Jehoshaphat, that in the first col- 
lection the kingdom appears in its bright side, adorned with righteous- 
ness (xiv. 35, xvi. 10, 12, 13, xx. 8), wisdom (xx. 26), grace and truth — 
(xx. 28), love to the good (xxii.11), divine guidance (xxi. 1), and in 
the height of power (xvi. 14, 15, xix. 12); while in the second collec- 
tion, which immediately begins with a series of the king’s sayings, 
the kingdom is seen almost only (with exception of xxix. 14) on 
its dark side, and is represented under the destructive dominion of 
tyranny (xxviii. 15, 16, xxix. 2), of oppressive taxation (xxix. 4), 
of the Camarilla (xxv. 5, xxix. 12), and of multiplied authorities 
(xxviii. 2). Elster is right when he remarks, that in x.-xxii. 16 the 
kingdom in its actual state corresponds to its ideal, and the warning 
against the abuse of royal power lies remote. If these proverbs 
more distinguishably than those in xxv.—xxix. bear the physiog- 
nomy of the time ef David and Solomon, so, on the other hand, 
the time of Jehoshaphat, the son and successor of Asa, is favour- 
able to their collection ; while in the time of Hezekiah, the son 
and successor of Ahaz, and father and predecessor of Manasseh, 
in which, through the sin of Ahaz, negotiations with the world- 
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kingdom began, that cloudy aspect of the kingdom which is borne 
by the second supplement, xxiv. 23-25, was brought near. 

Thus between Solomon and Hezekiah, and probably under 
Jehoshaphat, the older Book of Proverbs contained in i.—-xxiv. 22 
first appeared. The “ Proverbs of Solomon,” x. 1-xxii. 16, which 
formed the principal part, the very kernel of it, were enclosed on the 
one side, at their commencement, by the lengthened introduction 
1, 7-ix., in which the collector announces himself as a highly gifted 
teacher and as the instrument of the Spirit of revelation, and on the 
other side are shut in at their close by “ the Words of the Wise,” 
xxii. 17-xxiv. 84. The author, indeed, does not announce i. 6 such 
a supplement of “ the Words of the Wise ;” but after these words 
in the title of the book, he leads us to expect it. The introduc- 
tion to the supplement xxii. 17-21 sounds like an echo of the 
larger introduction, and corresponds to the smaller compass of the 
supplement. The work bears on the whole the stamp of a unity; 
for even in the last proverb with which it closes (xxiv. 21 f,, 
‘My son, fear thou Jahve and the king,” etc.), there still sounds 
the same key-note which the author had struck at the commence- 
ment. A later collector, belonging to the time subsequent to 
Hezekiah, enlarged the work by the addition of the Hezekiah- 
portion, and by a short supplement of “ the Words of the Wise,” 
which he introduces, according to the law of analogy, after xxii. 
17-xxiv. 22. The harmony of the superscriptions xxiv. 23, xxv. 
1, favours at least the supposition that these supplements are the 
work of one hand. The circumstance that “ the Words of the 
Wise,” xxii. 17-xxiv. 22, in two of their maxims refer to the older 
collection of Solomonic proverbs, but, on the contrary, that ‘“ the 
Words of the Wise,” xxiv. 23 ff., refer in xxiv. 23 to the Heze- 
kiah-collection, and in xxiv. 33 f. to the introduction i. 7-ix., 
strengthens the supposition that with xxiv. 23 a second half of the 
book, added by another hand, begins. There is no reason for not 
attributing the appendix xxx.-xxxi. to this second collector; perhaps 
he seeks, as already remarked above, to render by means of it the 
conclusion of the extended Book of Proverbs uniform with that of 
the older book. Like the older collection of “ Proverbs of Solo- 
mon,” so also now the Hezekiah-collection has * Proverbs of the 
Wise” on the right and on the left, and the king of proverbial 
poetry stands in the midst of a worthy retinue. The second col- 
lector distinguishes himself from the first by this, that he never 
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professes himself to be a proverbial poet. It is possible that the 
proverbial poem of the “ virtuous woman,” xxxi. 10 ff., may be 
his work, but there is nothing to substantiate this opinion. 

After this digression, into which we have been led by the repe- 
titions found in the book, we now return, conformably to our plan, 
to examine it from the point of view of the forms of its language 
and of its doctrinal contents, and to inquire whether the results 
hitherto attained are confirmed, and perhaps more fully determined, 
by this further investigation. 


4. The Book of the Proverbs on the side of tts manifoldness of 
style and form of instruction We commence our inquiry with the 
relation in which x.—xxii. 16 and xxv.—xxix. stand to each other with 
reference to their forms of language. If the primary stock of both 
of these sections belongs indeed to the old time of Solomon, then they 
must bear essentially the same verbal stamp upon them. Here 
we of course keep out of view the proverbs that are wholly or 
partially identical. Ifthe expression }22°770 (the chambers of the 
body) is in the first collection a favourite figure (xviii. 8, xx. 27, 30), 
coined perhaps by Solomon himself, the fact that this figure is also 
found in xxvi. 22 is not to be taken into account, since in xxvi. 22 
the proverb xviii. 8 is repeated. Now it cannot at all be denied, 
that in the first collection certain expressions are met with which 
one might expect to meet again in the Hezekiah-collection, and 
which, notwithstanding, are not to be found in it. Ewald gives 
a list of such expressions, in order to show that the old-Solo- 
monic dialect occurs, with few exceptions, only in the first collec- 
tion. But his catalogue, when closely inspected, is unsatisfactory. 
That many of these expressions occur also in the introduction 
i. l-1x. proves, it is true, nothing against him. But XBq 
(health), xii. 18, xiii. 17, xiv. 30, xv. 4, xvi. 24, occurs also in 
xxix. 1; 97 (he pursueth), xi. 19, xii. 11, xv. 9, xix. 7, also in 
Xxvili. 19; {39 (a tattler), xvi. 28, xvi. 8, also in xxvi. 20, 22; 
mp3. NP (not go unpunished), xi. 21, xvi. 5, xvii..5, also in xxviii. 
20. These expressions thus supply an argument for, not against, 
the linguistic oneness of the two collections. The list of ex- 
pressions common to the two collections might be considerably 
increased, ¢.g.: 315) (are unruly), xxix. 18, Kal xiii. 18, xv. 32 ; 
Y& (he that hastens), xix. 2, xxi. 5, xxviii. 20, xxix. 19; O10 
(of contentions), xxi. 9 (xxv. 24), xxi. 19, xxiii. 29, xxvi. 21, xxvii. 
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25. If it may be regarded as a striking fact that the figures 
of speech 5°97 1ip) (a fountain of life), x. 11, xiii. 14, xiv. 27, 
xvi. 22, and DYN YY (a tree of life), xi. 30, xili. 12, xv. 4, as 
ulso the expressions MAND (destruction), x. 14, 15, xiii. 3, xiv. 28, 
xviii. 7, x. 29, xxi. 15, M6 (he uttereth), xii. 17, xiv. 5, 25, xix. 
5, 9; AbD (perverteth), xiii. 6, xix. 3, xxi. 12, xxii. 12, and "dD 
(perverseness), xi. 3, xv. 4, are only to be found in the first cul- 
lection, and not in that by the “ nen of Hezekiah,” it is not a 
decisive evidence against the oneness of the origin of the proverbs 
in both collections. The fact also, properly brought forward by 
Ewald, that proverbs which begin with ™ (there is),—e.g. xi. 24, 
There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth still,”—are exclusively 
found in the first collection, need not perplex us; it is one peculiar 
kind of proverbs which the author of this collection has by pre- 
ference gathered together, as he has also omitted all parabolic 
proverbs except these two, x. 26, x4. 22. If proverbs beginning 
with. # are found only in the first, so on the other hand the para- 
bolic Vav and the proverbial perfect, reporting as it were an ex- 
perience (cf. in the second collection, besides xxvi. 13, xxvii. 12, 
xxix. 13, also xxviii. 1, xxix. 9), for which Déderlein* has invented 
the expression aoristus gnomicus, are common to both sentences. 
Another remark of Ewald’s (Jahrb. xi. 28), that extended proverbs 
with WS are exclusively found in the Hezekiah-collection (xxix. 
9, 3, xxv. 18, 28), is not fully established; in xvi. 27-29 three | 
proverbs with &S are found together, and in xx. 6 as well as in 
xxix. 9 &8 occurs twice in one proverb. Rather it strikes us that 
the article, not merely the punctatorially syncopated, but that ex- 
pressed by 7, occurs only twice in the first collection, in xx. 1, xxi. 
31; oftener in the second, xxvi. 14, 18, xxvii. 19, 20, 22. Since, 
however, the first does not wholly omit the article, this also cannot 
determine us to reject the linguistic unity of the second collec- 
tion with the first, at least according to their primary stock. | 
But also what of the linguistic unity of i. 1-ix. with both of these, 
maintained by Keil? It is true, and merits all consideration, that 
a unity of language and of conception between i. 1-1x. and x.- 
xxli. 16 which far exceeds the degree of unity between x.-xxii. 16 
and xxv.-xxix. may be proved. The introduction is bound with the 
1 Reden u. Aufsdtze, ii. 316. 


2 A similar thing is found among German proverbs, e.g.: Wer nicht mitsass, 
auch nicht mitass (Whoso sat not, ate not). 
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first collection in the closest manner by the same use of such ex- 
pressions as WN (gathereth), vi. 8, x. 5; fix (the middle, i.e. of 
the night, deep darkness), vii. 9, xx. 20; MINN (the end), v. 4, 
xxili, 18, xxiv. 14; “WN (fierce), v. 9, xvii. 11; 3°23 (under- 
standing), i. 2, xvi. 16; 23h (understanding), ii. 6, ili. 19, xxi. 
30; 7 (an adulteress), v. 3, xxii. 14, xxiii. 33 ; 3 IDM (lacking 
understanding), vi. 32, vil. 7, xii. 11; npd Ad (will increase 
learning), i. 5, ix. 9, xvi. 21, 23; MB (uttereth), vi. 19, xiv. 5, 
xix. 5, 9; riD9 (perverted), iii. 32, xiv. 2; 0°20 (contention), vi. 
14, 19, x. 12; NBO (health), iv. 22, xii. 18, xin. 17, xvi. 24 
(deliverance, xxix. 1); MD) (are plucked up), ii. 22, xv. 25; 
np’ 8 (shall not be unpunished), vi. 29, xi. 21, xvi. 5; 190 
(strengthened, 7.e. the face), vii. 18, xxi. 29; DYN /P (tree of life), 
ili, 18, xi. 30, xiii. 12, xv. 4; 23¥ (becometh surety) and pA 
(striketh hands) occurring together, vi. 1, xvil. 18, xxii. 26; D'NB 
and O'XNB (simplicity, folly), 1. 22, 32, viii. 5, ix. 6, xxiii. 3; 72? 
(to wink with the eyes), vi. 13, x. 10; MP (a city), viii. 3, ix. 3, 
14, xi. 11; msn (the beginning), i. 7, xvii. 14; 310 52 (good 
understanding), iii. 4, xiii. 15; 83" (shall dwell in the land), 
ii, 21, x. 30; fit Nb (sendeth forth strife), vi. 14, xvi. 28; nisanA 
(evil words), ii. 12, vi. 14, x. 31, xvi. 28; MIA (instruction), i. 8, 
iii, 1, iv. 2, vii. 2, xiii. 14; 7AM (counsel), iii. 21, viii. 14, xviii. 
1s niaann (prudent measures), i. 5, xx. 18, xxiv. 6 ;—and these 
are not the only points of contact between the two portions which 
an attentive reader will meet with. This relation of i. 1-ix. 18 to 
x.-xxii. 16 is a strong proof of the internal unity of that portion, 
which Bertheau has called in question. But are we therefore to 
conclude, with Keil, that the introduction is not less of the old 
time of Solomon than x.—xxii. 16? Such a conclusion lies near, 
but we do not yet reach it. For with these points of contact there 
are not a few expressions exclusively peculiar to the introduction ;— 
the expressions 12tD sing. (counsel), i. 4, ii. 21; DIY (prudence), 
1. 4, vill. 5, 12; 7°72 (an enigma, obscure maxim), i. 6; ayn (a 
path of life), ii. 9, iv. 11, 26; 238%, ii. 15, 18, v. 6, 21; fiv*N (the 
apple of the eye), vii. 2, 9; nina (the throat), i. 9,. iii. 3, 22; 
the verbs AMX (cometh), i. 27, pbs (make level or plain), iv. 26, 
v. 6, 21, and OY (deviate), iv. 15, vii. 25. Peculiar to this section 
is the heaping together of synonyms in close connection, as “ con- 
gregation” and “ assembly,” v. 14, “ lovely hind” and “ pleasant 
roe,” v.19; cf. v.11, vi. 7, vii. 9, viii. 18, 31. This usage is, 
VOL. I. CG 
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however, only a feature in the characteristic style of this section 
altogether different from that of x. 1-xxii. 16, as well as from 
that of xxv.—xxix., of its disjointed diffuse form, delighting in 
repetitions, abounding in synonymous parallelism, even to a repeti- 
tion of the same words (cf. e.g. vi. 2), which, since the linguistic 
and the poetic forms are here inseparable, we have already spoken 
of in the second part of our introductory dissertation. This fun- 
damental diversity in the whole condition of the section, notwith- 
standing those numerous points of resemblance, demands for 
i. 1-ix. an altogether different author from Solomon, and one who 
is more recent. If we hold by this view, then these points of 
resemblance between the sections find the most satisfactory expla- 
nation. The gifted author of the introduction (i. 1-ix.) has formed 
his style, without being an altogether slavish imitator, on the Solo- 
monic proverbs. And why, then, are his parallels confined almost 
exclusively to the section x. 1-xxii. 16, and do not extend to xxv.— 
xxix.? Because he edited the former and not the latter, and took 
pleasure particularly in the proverbs which he placed together, 
x. 1-xxii. 16. Not only are expressions of this section, formed by 
himself, echoed in his poetry, but the latter are for the most part 
formed out of germs supplied by the former. One inay regard xix. 
27, cf. xxvii. 11, as the germ of the admonitory addresses to the son, 
and xiv. 1 as the occasion of the allegory of the wise and the 
foolish woman, ix. Generally, the poetry of this writer has its 
hidden roots in the older writings. Who does not hear, to mention 
only one thing, in i. 7-ix. an echo of the old yow (hear), Deut. 
vi. 4-9, cf. xi. 18-21? The whole poetry of this writer savours 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. The admonitory addresses i. 7—ix. 
are to the Book of Proverbs what Deuteronomy is to the Pentateuch. 
As Deuteronomy seeks to bring home and seal upon the heart of 
the people the MA of the Mosaic law, so do they the iM of the 
Solomonic proverbs. 

We now further inquire whether, in the style of the two supple- 
ments, xxii. 17—xxiv. 22 and xxiv. 28 ff., it is proved that the former 
concludes the Book of Proverbs edited by the author of the general 
introduction, and that the latter was added by a different author at 
the same time with the Hezekiah-collection. Bertheau places both 
supplements together, and attributes the introduction to them, xxii. 
17-21, to the author of the general introduction, i. 7-ix. From 
the fact that in ver. 19 of this lesser introduction (“I have taught 
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thee, MANA, even thee”) the pronoun is as emphatically repeated 
as in xxiii. 15 (9N7D2 "22, cf. xxiii. 14, 19), and that DY? (sweet), 
xxii. 18, also occurs in the following proverbs, xxiii. 8, xxiv. 4, I see 
no ground for denying it to the author of the larger general intro- 
duction, since, according to Bertheau’s own just observation, the 
linguistic form of the whole collection of proverbs has an influence 
on the introduction of the collector; with more justice from D'*>¥, 
xxii. 20 [only in Keri], as the title of honour given to the col- 
lection of proverbs, compared with O°), viii. 6, may we argue 
for the identity of the authorship of both introductions. As little 
can the contemporaneousness of the two supplements be shown 
from the use of the pronoun, xxiv. 32, the 35 N'Y (animum ad- 
vertere, xxiv. 82), and OY2 (shall be delight) xxiv. 25, for these 
verbal points of contact, if they proved anything, would prove 
too much: not only the contemporaneousness of the two sup- 
plements, but also the identity of their authorship; but in this 
case one does not see what the superscription npn? npx7Da (these 
also of the wise men), separating them, means. Moreover, xxiv. 
33f. are from vi. 10f., and nearer than the comparison of the 
first supplement lies the comparison of py: with ii. 10, ix. 17, 
a? (DN DW (a man lacking understanding) with xvii. 18, HON 
with xxii. 14,—points of contact which, if an explanatory reason 
is needed, may be accounted for from the circumstance that to 
the author or authors of the proverbs xxiv. 23 ff. the Book of 
Proverbs i. 1-xxiv. 22 may have been perfectly familiar. From 
imitation also the points of contact of xxii. 17—xxiv. 22 may 
easily be explained; for not merely the lesser introduction, the 
proverbs themselves also in part strikingly agree with the prevailing 
language of i. 1-ix.: cf. 7773 WR (go straight forward in the way), 
xxiii. 19, with iv. 14; nin3n (wisdom), xxiv. 7, with i. 20, ix.1; and 
several others. But if, according to i. 7, we conceive of the older 
Book of Proverbs as accompanied with, rather than as without 
D237 33 (words of wise men), then from the similarity of the 
two superscriptions xxiv. 23, xxv. 1, it is probable that the more 
recent half of the canonical book begins with xxiv. 23, and we 
cannot therefore determine to regard xxiv. 23 ff. also as a com- 
ponent part of the older Book of Proverbs; particularly since 
xxiv. 236 is like xxviii. 21a, and the author of the introduction can 
scarcely have twice taken into his book the two verses xxiv. 33 f., 
which moreover seem to stand in their original connection at vi. 10f, 
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The supplements to the Hezekiah-collection, xxx. f., are of so 
peculiar a form, that it will occur to no one (leaving out of view 
such expressions as O°? My, knowledge of the Holy, xxx. 3, ef. 
ix. 10) to ascribe them to one of the authors of the preceding 
proverbs. We content ourselves here with a reference to Miihlau’s 
work, De Proverbiorum que dicuntur Aguri et Lemuelis origine 
atque indole, 1869, where the Aramaic-Arabic colouring of this 
in all probability foreign section is closely investigated. 

Having thus abundantly proved that the two groups of pro- 
verbs bearing the inscription Ab2Y ‘v are, as to their primary 
stock, truly old-Solomonic, though not without an admixture of 
imitations ; that, on the contrary, the introduction, i. 7-ix., as well 
as the b'pan 135, xxii. 17-xxiv. and xxx. f., are not at all old- 
Solomonic, but belong to the editor of the older Book of Proverbs, 
which reaches down to xxiv. 22, so that thus the present book of 
the poetry of Solomon contains united with it the poems of the 
older editor, and besides of other poets, partly unknown Israelites, 
and partly two foreigners particularly named, Agur and Lemuel; we 
now turn our attention to the DocrrinaL Contents of the work, 
and ask whether a manifoldness in the type of instruction is notice- 
able in it, and whether there is perceptible in this manifoldness 
a progressive development. It may be possible that the Proverbs 
of Solomon, the Words of the Wise, and the Proverbial poetry 
of the editor, as they represent three eras, so also represent three 
different stages in the development of proverbial poetry. However, 
the Words of the Wise xxii. 17-xxiv. are so internally related to 
the Proverbs of Solomon, that even the sharpest eye will discover 
in them not more than the evening twilight of the vanishing Solo- 
monic Mashal. There thus remain on the one side only the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon with their echo in the Words of the Wise, on 
the other the Proverbial Poems of the editor; and these present 
themselves as monuments of two sharply defined epochs in the 
progressive development of the Mashal. 

The common fundamental character of the book in all its parts 
is rightly defined when we call it a Book of Wisdom. Indeed, with 
the Church Fathers not only the Book of Sirach and the Solomonic 
Apocrypha, but also this Book of Proverbs bears this title, which 
seems also to have been in use among the Jews, since Melito of 
Sardes adds to the title “ Proverbs of Solomon,” % xal. Sodia ; 
since, moreover, Eusebius (1. £. iv. 22) affirms, that not only Hege- 
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sippus and Irenzus, but the whole of the ancients, called the 
Proverbs of Solomon ITavdperos Zodia.’ It is also worthy of 
observation that it is called by Dionysius of Alexandria 4 cod7 
BiBros, and by Gregory of Nazianzum % qwadaywyixn codia. 
These names not only express praise of the book, but they also 
denote at the same time the circle of human intellectual activity 
from which it emanated. As the books of prophecy are a product 
of the 7823, so the Book of the Proverbs is a product of the 192N, 
cogia, the human effort to apprehend the objective codia, and 
thus of ¢iAocodia, or the studium sapientie. It has emanated 
from the love of wisdom, to incite to the love of wisdom, and to 
put into the possession of that which is the object of love—for this 
end it was written. We need not hesitate, in view of Col. i. 8, 
to call the Book of Proverbs a “ philosophical” treatise, since the 
origin of the name ¢iAocodia is altogether noble: it expresses the 
relativity of human knowledge as over against the absoluteness of 
the divine knowledge, and the possibility of an endlessly progressive 
advancement of the human toward the divine. The characteristic 
ideas of a dialectic development of thought and of the formation of 
a scientific system did not primarily appertain to it—the occasion 
for this was not present to the Israelitish people: it required 
fructification through the Japhetic spirit to produce philosophers 
such as Philo, Maimonides, and Spinoza. But philosophy is every- 
where present when the natural, moral, positive, is made the object 
of a meditation which seeks to apprehend its last ground, its legi- 
timate coherence, its true essence and aim. In this view C. B. 
Michaelis, in his Adnotationes uberiores in Hagiographa, passes 
from the exposition of the Psalms to that of the Proverbs with the 
words, “* From David’s closet, consecrated to prayer, we now pass 
into Solomon’s school of wisdom, to admire the greatest of philo- 
sophers in the son of the greatest of theologians.” ? 


1 This name [meaning ‘‘ wisdom, including all virtue”], there are many 
things to show, was common in Palestine. The Jerusalem Talmud, in a passage 
quoted by Krochmal, Kerem Chemed, v.79, divides the canon into 77)N, 7813), 
and msn. Rashi, in Baba bathra, 14}, calls Mishle (Proverbs) and Koheleth 
(Ecclesiastes) MDM “pd. The Book of Koheleth is called (6. Megilla, 7a), 
according to its contents, apoy Syi ynpon. The Song bears in the Syriac 
version (the Peshito) the inscription chekmetho dechekmotho. 

2 ‘+ In hoe genere,” says Lord Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum, viii. 2, 
‘nihil invenitur, quod ullo modo comparandum sit cum aphorismis illis, quos 
edidit rex Salomon, de quo testatur Scriptura, cor illi fuisse instar arens maris. 
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When we give the name ¢vAocodia to the tendency of mind to 
which the Book of Proverbs belongs, we do not merely use a current 
scientific word, but there is an actual internal relation of the Book 
of Proverbs to that which is the essence of philosophy, which 
Scripture recognises (Acts xvii. 27, cf. Rom. i. 19 f.) as existing 
within the domain of heathendom, and which stamps it as a natural 
product of the human spirit, which never can be wanting where a 
human being or a people rises to higher self-consciousness, and 
begins to reflect on the immediate self-consciousness and its opera- 
tions in their changing relation to the phenomena of the external 
world. The mysteries of the world without him and of the world 
within him give man no rest, he must seek to solve them; and 
whenever he does that, he philosophizes, i.e. he strives after a know- 
ledge of the nature of things, and of the laws which govern them 
in the world of phenomena and of events; on which account also 
Josephus, referring to Solomon’s knowledge of nature, says (Ant. 
viii. 2. 5), obSeulay Tovtwv diow Hyvoncey ode trapyrOev avekE- 
TaoTov adn’ év macats éfirocodncev. Cf. Irenzus, Cont. Her. iv. 
27.1: eam que est in conditione (tice) sapientiam Dei erponebat 
physiologice. 

The historical books show us how much the age of Solomon 
favoured philosophical inquiries by its prosperity and peace, its 
active and manifold commercial intercourse with foreign nations, 
its circle of vision extending to Tarshish and Ophir, and also how 
Solomon himself attained to an unequalled elevation in the extent 
of his human and secular knowledge. We also read of some of the 
wise men in 1 Kings v. 11, ef. Ps. Ixxxviii. Ixxxix., who adorned 
the court of the wisest of kings; and the 2%, which became, 
through his influence, a special branch of Jewish literature, is 
the peculiar poetic form of the 753n, Therefore in the Book of 
Proverbs we find the name Doon 33 (words of the wise) used 
for Devin (proverbs); and by a careful consideration of all the 
proverbs i in which mention is made of the O°D3N, one will convince 


Sicut enim arene maris univereas orbis oras circumdant, ita et sapientia ejus 
omnia humana non minus quam divina complexa est. In aphorismis vero illis 
preter alia magis theologica reperies liquido haud pauca precepta et monita 
civilia preestantissima, ex profundis quidem sapientiz penetralibus scaturientia 
atque in amplissimum varietatis campum excurrentia.” Accordingly, in the 
same work Bacon calls the Proverbs of Solomon “‘ insignes parabolas 8. apho- 
rismos de divina atque morali philosophia.” 
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himself that this name has not merely a common ethical sense, but 
begins to be the name of those who made wisdom, t.e. the know- 
ledge of things in the depths of their essence, their special lifework, 
and who connected themselves together in oneness of sentiment and 
fellowship into a particular circle within the community. To this 
conclusion we are conducted by such proverbs as xiii. 20— 

He that walketh with wise men becomes wise, 

And whoever has intercourse with fools is destroyed ; 
xv. 12— 

The scorner loveth not that one reprove him : 

To wise men he goeth not ;— 
and by the contrast, which prevails in the Book of Proverbs, 
between 72 (mocker) and O03 (wise), in which we see that, at 
the same time with the striving after wisdom, scepticism also, 
which we call free thought, obtained a great ascendency in Israel. 
Mockery of religion, rejection of God in principle and practice, 
a casting away of all fear of Jahve, and in general of all dezovda- 
povia, were in Israel phenomena which had already marked the 
times of David. One may see from the Psalms that the com- 
munity of the Davidic era is to be by no means regarded as furnish- 
ing a pattern of religious life: that there were in it O%3 (Gentile 
nations) which were in no way externally inferior to them, and that 
it did not want for rejecters of God. But it is natural to expect 
that in the Solomonic era, which was more than any other exposed 
to the dangers of sensuality and worldliness, and of religious indif- 
ference and free-thinking latitudinarianism, the number of the 
py? increased, and that scepticism and mockery became more in- 
tensified. The Solomonic era appears to have first coined the 
name of 7? for those men who despised that which was holy, 
and in doing so laid claim to wisdom (xiv. 6), who caused conten- 
tion and bitterness when they spake, and carefully avoided the 
society of the n'nan, because they thought themselves above their 
admonitions (xv. 12). For in the psalms of the Davidic time the 
word 22) is commonly used for them (it occurs in the Proverbs 
only in xvii, 21, with the general meaning of low fellow, Germ. 
Bube), and the name y2 is never met with except once, in Ps. 1. 1, 
which belongs to the post-Davidic era. One of the Solomonic pro- 
verbs (xxi. 24) furnishes a definite idea of this newly formed word : 

An inflated arrogant man they call a scorner (79), 

One who acts in the superfluity of haughtiness. 
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By the self-sufficiency of his ungodly thoughts and actions he 
is distinguished from the ‘NB (simple), who is only misled, and 
may therefore be reclaimed, xix. 25, xxi. 11; by his non-recog- 
nition of the Holy in opposition to a better knowledge and better 
means and opportunities, he is distinguished from the DS (fool- 
ish, stupid), xvii. 16, the oNN (foolish, wicked), 1. 7, vil. 22, and 
the 2? 10M (the void of understanding), vi. 32, who despise truth 
and instruction from want of understanding, narrowness, and 
forgetfulness of God, but not from perverse principle. This 
name specially coined, the definition of it given (cf. also the 
similarly defining proverb xxiv. 8), and in general the rich and 
fine technical proverbs in relation to the manifold kinds of wisdom 
(nya, xvi. 16; 10%, i. 8; ninan, xxi. 30; nivt, v. 2; nimann, i. 5, 
xii. 5; the MAN first coined by the Chokma, etc.), of instruction 
in wisdom (nP», i. 53 MUA, iv. 2, vi. 23; 73, to tend a flock, to 
instruct, x. 21; 7M, xxii. 6; M2in, xv. 12; nive np, to win souls, 
vi. 25, xi. 30), of the wise men themselves (090, xii. 15; #12, x. 13; 
maid, a reprover, preacher of repentance, xxv. 12, etc.), and of the 
different classes of men (among whom also "IN O78, one who steps 
backwards [retrograder], xxviii. 23)—all this shows that N30 was 
at that time not merely the designation of an ethical quality, but 
also the designation of a science rooted in the fear of God to which 
many noble men in Israel then addicted themselves, Jeremiah 
places (xviii. 18) the 029 along with the {75 (priest) and &'2) 
(prophet); and if Ezek. (vii. 26) uses {1 (old man) instead of 
nn, yet by reference to Job xii. 12 this may be understood. In 
his “ Dissertation on the popular and intellectual freedom of Israel 
from the time of the great prophets to the first destruction of 
Jerusalem” (Jahrbacher, i. 96 f.), Ewald says, “ One can scarcely 
sufficiently conceive how high the attainment was which was reached 
in the pursuit after wisdom (philosophy) in the first centuries after 
David, and one too much overlooks the mighty influence it exerted 
on the entire development of the national life of Israel. The more 
closely those centuries are inquired into, the more are we astonished 
at the vast power which wisdom so early exerted on all sides as the 
common object of pursuit of many men among the people. It first 
openly manifested itself in special circles of the people, while in the 
age after Solomon, which was peculiarly favourable to it, eagerly 
Inquisitive scholars gathered around individual masters, until ever 
increasing schools were formed, But its influence gradually pene- 
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trated all the other pursuits of the people, and operated on the most 
diverse departments of authorship.” We are in entire sympathy 
with this historical view first advanced by Ewald, although we must 
frequently oppose the carrying of it out in details. The literature 
and the national history of Israel are certainly not understood if one 
does not take into consideration, along with the 7833 (prophecy), the 
influential development of the 723M as a special aim and subject of 
intellectual activity in Israel. 

And how was this Chokma conditioned—to what was it directed ? 
To denote its condition and aim in one word, it was universalistic, 
or humanistic. Hmanating from the fear or the religion of Jahve 
(373, the way of the Lord, x, 29), but seeking to comprehend 
the spirit in the letter, the essence in the forms of the national life, 
its effort was directed towards the general truth affecting mankind 
as such. While prophecy, which is recognised by the Chokma asa 
spiritual power indispensable to a healthful development of a people 
(Oy ya jitn Pa, xxix. 18), is of service to the historical process into 
which divine truth enters to work out its results in Israel, and from 
thence outward among mankind, the Chokma seeks to look into the 
very essence of this truth through the robe of its historical and 
national manifestation, and then to comprehend those general ideas 
in which could already be discovered the fitness of the religion of 
Jahve for becoming the world-religion. From this aim towards the 
ideal in the historical, towards the everlasting same amid changes, 
the human (I intentionally use this word) in the Israelitish, the 
universal religion in the Jahve-religion (Jahvetum), and the uni- 
versal morality in the Law, all the peculiarities of the Book of 
Proverbs are explained, as well as of the long, broad stream of the 
literature of the Chokma, beginning with Solomon, which, when the 
Palestinian Judaism assumed the rugged, exclusive, proud national 
character of Pharisaism, developed itself in Alexandrinism. Ber- 
theau is amazed that in the Proverbs there are no warnings given 
against the worship of idols, which from the time of the kings 
gained more and more prevalence among the Israelitish people. 
“‘ How is it to be explained,” he asks (Spr. p. xlii.), “if the 
proverbs, in part at least, originated during the centuries of conflict 
between idolatry and the religion of Jahve, and if they were col- 
lected at a time in which this conflict reached its climax and stirred 
all ranks of the people—this conflict against the immorality of the 
Pheenician-Babylonian religion of nature, which must often have 
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led into the same region of the moral contemplation of the world 
over which this book moves?!” The explanation lies in this, that 
the Chokma took its stand-point in a height and depth in which it 
had the mingling waves of international life and culture under it 
and above it, without being internally moved thereby. It naturally 
did not approve of heathenism, it rather looked upon the fear of 
Jahve as the beginning of wisdom, and the seeking after Jahve as 
implying the possession of all knowledge (xxviii. 5, cf. 1 John ii. 20); 
but it passed over the struggle of prophecy against heathendom, it 
confined itself to its own function, viz. to raise the treasures of gene- 
ral religious-moral truth in the Jahve-religion, and to use them for 
the ennobling of the Israelites as men. In vain do we look for the 
name ONT in the Proverbs, even the name A has a much more 
flexible idea attached to it than that of the law written at Sinai 
(cf. xxviii. 4, xxix. 18 with xxviii. 7, xili. 14, and similar passages) ; 
prayer and good works are placed above sacrifice, xv. 8, xxi. 3, 27, 
—practical obedience to the teaching of wisdom above all, xxviii. 9. 
The Proverbs refer with special interest to Gen. i. and ii, the 
beginnings of the world and of the human race before nations took 
their origin. On this primitive record in the book of Genesis, to 
speak only of the Mbdv "vin, the figure of the tree of life (perhaps 
also of the fountain of life), found nowhere else in the Old Testa- 
ment, leans; on it leans also the contrast, deeply pervading the 
Proverbs, between life (immortality, xii. 28) and death, or between 
that which is above and that which is beneath (xv. 24); on it also 
many other expressions, such, ¢.g., as what is said in xx. 27 of the 
“spirit of man.” This also, as Stier (Der Weise ein Konig, 1849, 
p. 240) has observed, accounts for the fact that D138 occurs by far 
most frequently in the Book of Job and in the Solomonic writings. 
All these phenomena are explained from the general human 
universal aim of the Chokma. 

When James (iii. 17) says that the “ wisdom that is from above 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy,” 
his words most excellently designate the nature and the contents of 
the discourse of wisdom in the Solomonic proverbs, and one is 
almost inclined to think that the apostolic brother of the Lord, 
when he delineates wisdom, has before his eyes the Book of the 
Proverbs, which raises to purity by the most impressive admoni- 
tions. Next to its admonitions to purity are those especially to 
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peacefulness, to gentle resignation (xiv. 30), quietness of mind 
(xiv. 33) and humility (xi. 2, xv. 33, xvi. 5, 18), to mercy (even 
toward beasts, xii. 10), to firmness and sincerity of conviction, to 
the furtherance of one’s neighbour by means of wise discourse and 
kind help. What is done in the Book of Deuteronomy with refer-_ 
ence to the law is continued here. As in Deuteronomy, so here, 
love is at the bottom of its admonitions, the love of God to men, 
and the love of men to one another in their diverse relations (xii. 2, 
xv. 9); the conception of 7PT¥ gives way to that of charity, of alms- 
giving (Sucatoovvn = €dennoovyn). Forgiving, suffering love (x. 12), 
love which does good even to enemies (xxv. 21 f.), rejoices not over 
the misfortune that befalls an enemy (xxiv. 17 f.), retaliates not 
(xxiv. 28 f.), but commits all to God (xx. 22),—love in its manifold 
forms, as that of husband and wife, of children, of friends,—is here 
recommended with New Testament distinctness and with deepest 
feeling. Living in the fear of God (xxviii. 14), the Omniscient 
(xv. 3, 11, xvi. 2, xxi. 2, xxiv. 11 f.), to whom as the final Cause 
all is referred (xx. 12, 24, xiv. 31, xxii. 2), and whose universal 
plan all must subserve (xvi. 4, xix. 21, xxi. 30), and on the other 
side active pure love to man—these are the hinges on which all the 
teachings of wisdom in the Proverbs turn. Frederick Schlegel, in 
the fourteenth of his Lectures on the History of Literature, distin- 
guishes, not without deep truth, between the historico-prophetic 
books of the Old Testament, or books of the history of redemption, 
and the Book of Job, the Psalms, and the Solomonic writings, as 
books of aspiration, corresponding to the triple chord of faith, hope, 
charity as the three stages of the inner spiritual life. The Book 
of Job is designed to support faith amid trials; the Psalms breathe 
forth and exhibit hope amid the conflicts of earth’s longings; the 
Solomonic writings reveal to us the mystery of the divine love, and 
the Proverbs that wisdom which grows out of and is itself eternal 
love. When Schlegel in the same lecture says that the books of the 
Old Covenant, for the most part, stand under the signature of the 
lion as the element of the power of will and spirited conflict glow- 
ing in divine fire, but that in the inmost hidden kernel and heart 
of the sacred book the Christian figure of the lamb rises up out 
of the veil of this lion strength, this may specially be said of the 
Book of Proverbs, for here that same heavenly wisdom preaches, 
which, when manifested in person, spake in the Sermon on the 
Mount, New Testament love in the midst of the Old Testament. 
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It is said that in the times before Christ there was a tendency to 
apocryphize not only the Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes, but 
also the Book of Proverbs, and that for the first time the men of 
the Great Synagogue established their canonicity on the ground of 
their spiritual import; they became perplexed about the Proverbs, 
according to 6. Sabbath, 30b, on account of such self-contradictory 
proverbs as xxvi. 4, 5, and according to Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan, 
c. 1, on account of such secular portions as that of the wanton. 
woman, vii. But there is no need to allegorize this woman, and 
that self-contradiction is easily explained. The theopneustic cha- 
racter of the book and its claim to canonicity show themselves 
from its integral relation to the Old Testament preparation for 
redemption; but keeping out of view the book as a whole, it is 
self-evident that the conception of a practical proverb such as 
xiv. 4 and of a prophecy such as Isa. vii. 14 are very different 
phenomena of the spiritual life, and that in general the operation of 
the Divine Spirit in a proverb is different from that in a prophecy. 

We have hitherto noted the character of the instruction set 
forth in the Proverbs according to the marks common to them in 
all their parts, but in such a way that we have taken our proofs 
only from the “Proverbs of Solomon” and the “ Words of the 
Wise,” with the exclusion of the introductory proverbial poems of 
the older editor. If we compare the two together, it cannot be 
denied that in the type of the instruction contained in the latter, 
the Chokma, of which the book is an emanation and which it has as 
its aim (730 Ny? 1, 2), stands before us in proportionally much 
more distinctly defined comprehension and form; we have the 
same relation before us whose adumbration is the relation of the 
instruction of wisdom in the Avesta'and in the later Minochired 
(Spiegel, Parsi-Grammatik, p. 182 ff.). The Chokma appears also 
in the “ Proverbs of Solomon” as a being existing in and for itself, 
which is opposed to ambiguous subjective thought (xxviii. 26) ; 
but here there is attributed to it an objectivity even to an apparent 
personality : it goes forth preaching, and places before all men life 
and death for an eternally decisive choice, it distributes the spirit 
to those who do not resist (i. 23), it receives and answers prayer 
(i. 28). The speculation regarding the Chokma is here with 
reference to Job xxviii. (cf. Prov. ii. 4, iii. 14f., viii. 11, 19), and 
particularly to xxvii. 27, where a demiurgic function is assigned 
to wisdom, carried back to its source in eternity: it is the 
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medium by which the world was created, iii. 19; it was before 
the creation of the world with God as from everlasting, His son of 
royal dignity, viii. 22-26; it was with Him in His work of creation, 
vill. 27-30; after the creation it remained as His delight, rejoicing 
always before Him, and particularly on the earth among the sons 
of men, viii. 30 f. Staudenmaier (Lehre von der Idee, p. 37) is 
certainly not on the wrong course, when under this rejoicing of 
wisdom before God he understands the development of the ideas 
or life-thoughts intimately bound up in it—the world-idea. This 
development is the delight of God, because it represents to the 
divine contemplation the contents of wisdom, or of the world-idea 
founded in the divine understanding, in all its activities and inner 
harmonies; it is a calm delight, because the divine idea unites 
with the fresh and ever young impulse of life, the purity, good- 
ness, innocence, and holiness of life, because its spirit is light, 
clear, simple, childlike, in itself peaceful, harmonious, and happy ; 
and this delight is experienced especially on the earth among the 
sons of men, among whom wisdom has its delight; for, as the 
divine idea, it is in all in so far as it is the inmost life-thought, the 
soul of each being, but it is on the earth of men in whom it comes 
to its self-conception, and self-conscious comes forth into the light 
of the clear day. Staudenmaier has done the great service of 
having worthily estimated the rich and deep fulness of this biblical 
theologumenon of wisdom, and of having pointed out in it the 
foundation-stone of a sacred metaphysics and a means of protection 
against pantheism in all its forms. We see that in the time of the 
editor of the older Book of Proverbs the wisdom of the schools in its 
devotion to the chosen object of its pursuit, the divine wisdom living 
and moving in all nature, and forming the background of all things, 
rises to a height of speculation on which it has planted a banner 
showing the right way to latest times. Ewald rightly points to the 
statements in the introduction to the Proverbs regarding wisdom 
as a distinct mark of the once great power of wisdom in Israel; 
for they show us how this power learned to apprehend itself in 
its own purest height, after it had become as perfect, and at the 
same time also as self-conscious, as it could at all become in ancient 
Israel. 

Many other appearances also mark the advanced type of in- 
struction contained in the introduction.. Hitzig’s view (Spriiche, 
p» xvii. f.), that i. 6-ix. 18 are the part of the whole collection 
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which was earliest written, confutes itself on all sides; on the con- 
trary, the views of Bleek in his Introduction to the Old Testament, 
thrown out in a sketchy manner and as if by a diviner, surprisingly 
agree with our own results, which have been laboriously reached 
and are here amply established. The advanced type of instruc- 
tion in the introduction, i.—ix., appears among other things in this, 
that we there find the allegory, which up to this place occurs in 
Old Testament literature only in scattered little pictures built up 
into independent poetic forms, particularly in ix., where without 
any contradiction M3203 NY [a simple woman, v. 13] is an alle- 
gorical person. The technical language of the Chokma has ex- 
tended itself on many sides and been refined (we mention these 
synonyms: T23N, Ni, 73, MT, ABI, IDw, MAR); and the seven 
pillars in the house of wisdom, even though it be inadmissible to 
think of them as the seven liberal arts, yet point to a division into 
seven parts of which the poet was conscious to himself. The 
common address, 2 [my son], which is not the address of the 
father to the son, but of the teacher to the scholar, countenances 
the supposition that there were at that time D°D3N ‘33, ¢.e. scholars of 
the wise men, just as there were “sons of the prophets” (O°x33), 
and probably also schools of wisdom. “ And when it is described 
how wisdom spake aloud to the people in all the streets of Jeru- 
salem, in the high places of the city and in every favourable place, 
does not one feel that such sublime descriptions could not be 
possible unless at that time wisdom were regarded by the people as 
one of the first powers, and the wise men truly displayed a great 
public activity?” We must answer this question of Ewald’s in- 
the affirmative. 

Bruch, in his Weishettslehre der Hebraer, 1851, was the first to 
call special attention to the Chokma or humanism as a peculiar 
intellectual tendency in Israel; but he is mistaken in placing 
it in an indifferent and even hostile relation to the national law 
and the national cultus, which he compares to the relation of 
Christian philosophy to orthodox theology. Odehler, in his Grund- 
ztige der alttestamentl. Weisheit, which treats more especially of 
the doctrinal teachings of the Book of Job, judges more correctly ; 
cf. also his comprehensive article, Padagogik des A. T. in Schmid’s 
Pddagogischer Encyclopddie, pp. 653—695 (partic. 677-683). 


5. The Alevandrian Translation of the Book of Proverbs.—Of 
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highest interest for the history of the Book of Proverbs is the 
relation of the LXX. to the Hebrew text. One half of the 
proverbs of Agur (xxx. of the Hebrew text) are placed in it 
after xxiv. 22, and the other half after xxiv. 34; and the proverbs 
of King Lemuel (xxxi. 1-9 of the Hebrew text) are placed after 
the proverbs of Agur, while the acrostic proverbial poem of the 
virtuous woman is in its place at the end of the book. That 
transposition reminds us of the transpositions in Jeremiah, and 
rests in the one place as well asin the other on a misunderstand- 
ing of the true contents. The translator has set aside the new 
superscription, x. 1, as unsuitable, and has not marked the new 
beginning, xxii. 17; he has expunged the new superscription, 
xxiv. 23, and has done the same to the superscription, ‘The words 
of Agur” (xxx. 1), in two awkward explanations (Acyov dudAac- 
copevos and Tovs éuovs Aoyous PoPyjOnre), and the superscription, 
“The words of Lemuel” (xxxi. 1), in one similar (of éuol Nove 
elpnvrat t1rd Oeod), so that the proverbs of Agur and of Lemuel 
are without hesitation joined with those of Solomon, whereby it 
yet remains a mystery why the proverbs beginning with “The 
words of Agur” have been divided into two parts. Hitzig ex- 
plains it from a confounding of the columns in which, two being 
on each page, the Hebrew ms. which lay before the translator 
was written, and in which the proverbs of Agur and of Lemuel 
(names which tradition understood symbolically of Solomon) were 
already ranked in order before ch. xxv. But besides these, there 
are also many other singular things connected with this Greek 
translation interesting in themselves and of great critical worth. 
That it omits 1.16 may arise from this, that this verse was not 
found in the original Ms., and was introduced from Isa. lix. 7; but 
there are wanting also proverbs such as xxi. 5, for which no reason 
can be assigned. But the additions are disproportionately more 
numerous. Frequently we find a line added to the distich, such 
asin i. 18, or an entire distich added, as iii. 15; or of two lines of the 
Hebrew verse, each is formed into a separate distich, asi. 7, xi. 16; 
or we meet with longer interpolations, extending far beyond 
this measure, as that added to iv. 27. Many of these proverbs 
are easily re-translated into the Hebrew, as that added to iv. 27, 
consisting of four lines: 
MID IN OND ISNT 19 
p> Np (377 Dvn 
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smbiy boar xin 

gmoyy nidvia PMT 
But many of them also sound as if they had been originally 
Greek ; e.g. the lines appended to ix. 10, xiii. 15; the distich, vi. 
1; the imperfect tristich, xxii. 14; and the formless trian, xxv. 
10. The value of these enlargements is very diverse; not a few 
of these proverbs are truly thoughtful, such as the addition to 

xii, 13— 


He who is of mild countenance findeth mercy ; 
He who is litigious crushes souls— 


and singularly bold in imagery, as the addition to ix. 12— 


He who supports himself by lies hunts after (My7) the wind, 
He catches at fluttering birds ; 

For he forsakes the ways of his own vineyard, 

And wanders away from the paths of his own field, 

And roams through arid steppes and a thirsty land, 

And gathers with his hand withered heath. 


The Hebrew text lying before the Alexandrian translators had 
certainly not all these additions, yet in many passages, such as 
xi. 16, it is indeed a question whether it is not to be improved from 
the LX X.; and in other passages, where, if one reads the Greek, 
the Hebrew words naturally take their place, whether these are not 
at least old Hebrew marginal notes and interpolations which the 
translation preserves. But this version itself has had its gradual 
historical development. The text, the cowv7 (communis), proceeds 
from the Hexaplar text edited by Origen, which received from him 
many and diverse revisions; and in the times before Christ, perhaps 
(as Hitz. supposes), down to the second’ century after Christ, the 
translation itself, not being regarded as complete, was in the pro- 
gress of growth, for not unfrequently two different translations of 
one ahd the same proverb stand together, as xiv. 22, xxix. 25 
(where also the Peshito follows the L.X-X. after which it tr anslates), 
or also interpenetrate one another, as xxii. 8,9. These doubled 
translations are of historical importance both in relation to the 
text and to the interpretation of it. Along with the Books of 
Samuel and Jeremiah, there is no book in regard to which the 
LXX. can be of higher significance than the Book of Proverbs ; 
we shall seek in the course of our exposition duly to estimate the 
text! as adopted by Bertheau (1847) and Hitzig (1858) in their 

1 Cf. also J. Gottlob Jiger’s Observationes in Proverbiorum Salomonis Ver- 
sionem Alexandrinam, 1788; de Lagarde’s Anmerkungen zur griech. Uebersetzung 
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commentaries, and by Ewald in his Jahrb. xi. (1861) and his 
commentary (2d ed. 1867). The historical importance of the 
Egyptian text-recension is heightened by this circumstance, that 
the old Syrian translator of the Solomonic writings had before 
him not only the original text, but also the L-X-X.; for the current 
opinion, that the Peshito, as distinguished from the Syro-Hexaplar 
version, sprang solely from the original text with the assistance of 
the Targum, is more and more shown to be erroneous. In the Book 
of Proverbs the relation of the Peshito and Targum is even the 
reverse; the Targum of the Proverbs, making use of the Peshito, 
restores the Masoretic text,—the points of contact with the LXX. 
showing themselves here and there, are brought about’ by the 
Peshito. But that Jerome, in his translation of the Vulgate accord- 
ing to the Hebrea veritas, sometimes follows the L-X-X. in opposi- 
tion to the original text, is to be explained with Hitzig from the fact 
that he based his work on an existing Latin translation made from 
the LXX. Hence it comes that the two distichs added in the 
LXX. to iv. 27 remain in his work, and that instead of the one 
distich, xv. 6, we have two:—ZIn abundanti (after the phrase 253 
instead of M3 of the Masoretic text) justitia virtus maxima est, 
cogitationes autem impiorum eradicabuntur. Domus (N*3) justi 
plurima fortitudo, et in fructibus impii conturbatio; for Jerome has 
adopted the two translations of the LXX., correcting the second 
according to the original text.’ 


der Proverbien, 1863 ; M. Heidenheim’s Zur Teztkritik der Proverbien, in his 
Quarterly Journal Jor German and English Theological Criticism and Investi- 
gation, No. vil. (1865), and 1x., x1. (1866). The text of the LXX. (cf. 
Angelo Mai’s Classict Auctores, t. ix.) used by Procopius in his ‘Epenveia sis res 
axapoties is peculiar, and here and there comes near to the Hebrew original. 
The scholion of Evagrius in the Syerre els rag wapusmies of Origen, edited by 
Tischendorf in his Notitia, 1860, from a us. of Patmos, shows how soon even 
the Hexaplar text became ambiguous. 

1Cf. Dathe, De ratione consensus Versionis Syriace el Chaldaice Proverbiorum 
Salomonis (1764), edited by Rosenmiiller in his Opuscula. Maybaum, in the 
Treatise on the Language of the Targum to the Proverbs and its relation to the 
Syriac, in Merx’s Archiv, ii. 66-93, labours in vain to give the priority to that of 
the Targum: the Targum is written from the Peshito, and here and there ap- 
proaches the Hebrew text; the language is, with few differences, the Syriac of 
the original. 

2The Ethiopic translation, also, is in particular points, as well as on the 
whole, dependent on the LXX., for it divides the Book of Proverbs into pro- 
verbs (xapotsias), i.—xxiv., and instructions (racdsies) of Solomon, xxy.- 
xxxi. Vid. Dillmann in Ewald’s Jahro. v. 147, 150. 
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The fragments of the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, Theo- 
dotion, etc., contained in Greek and Syrian sources, have been 
recently collected, more perfectly than could have been done by 
Montfaucon, by Fried. Field, in his work Origenis Hexraplorum que 
supersunt, etc. (Oxonii, 1867, 4). Of special interest is the more 
recent translation of the original text, existing only in a Ms. laid up 
in the Library of St. Mark [at Venice], executed in bold language, 
rich in rare and newly invented words, by an unknown author, and 
belonging to an age which has not yet been determined (Grecus 
Venetus) : cf. d’Ansse de Villoison’s nova versio Graca Proverbio- 
rum, Lcclesiastis, Cantici Canticorum, etc., Argentorati, 1784; and 
also the Animadversiones thereto of Jo, Ge. Dahler, 1786. 


The literature of the interpretation of the Book of Proverbs is 
found in Keil’s Hinleitung in das A. T. (1859), p. 346 f. [Manual 
oj Historico-Critical Introduction to the Old Testament, translated 
by Professor Douglas, D.D., Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Vol. i. p. 468 f.]. The most important 
of the older linguistic works on this book is the commentary of 
Albert Schultens (ZLugdunt Batavorum, 1748, 4), whose service to 
the cause of Semitic philology and O. T. exegesis Miihlau has 
brought to remembrance in the Lutheran Zeitschrift, 1870, 1; 
Vogel’s abstract (Hala, 1769), prefaced by Semler, does not alto- 
gether compensate for the original work. -From the school of 
Schultens, and also from that of Schroder, originate the Anmer- 
kungen by Alb. Jac. Arnoldi, maternal grandson of Schultens, a 
Latin edition of which was published (Zugdunt Bat. 1783) by 
Henr. Alb. Schultens, the grandson of Schultens by his son. 
Among the commentaries of English interpreters, that in Latin 
by Thomas Cartwright (Amstelredami, 1663, 4), along with the 
Exposition of the Book ef Proverbs by Charles Bridges (4th ed., 
London, 1859), hold an honourable place. The Critical Remarks 
on the Books of Job, Proverbs, etc., by D. Durell (Oxford, 1772, 4), 
also merit attention. Of more recent commentaries, since Keil gave 
his list of the literature of the subject, have been published those of 
Elster (1858) and of Zockler (1867), forming a part of the theo- 
logico-homiletical Bibelwerk edited by J. P. Lange. Chaps. xxv.— 
xxix. Rud. Stier has specially interpreted in two works entitled Der 
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Weise ein Konig [“The Wise Man a King”], and Salomonis Weisheit 
in Hiskiastagen [“ Solomon’s Wisdom in the Days of Hezekiah ”), 
1849; and chapters xxx. xxxi. in a work entitled Die Politik der 
Weisheit [The Politics of Wisdom], 1850. Part 111. (1865) 
of the new exegetico-critical Aehrenlese [“ Gleanings”] of Fried. 
Bottcher, edited by Miihlau, furnishes 39 pages of remarks on 
the Proverbs. Leop. Dukes, author of the Rabbinical Blumenlese 
[Anthology ”], 1844, and the Schri/t zur rabbinischen Spruchkunde, 
1851, has published (1841) a commentary to the Proverbs in 
Cahen’s French Bibelwerk. There also is furnished a list of Jewish 
interpreters down to the appearance of L. H. Loewenstein’s Com- 
mentary (1838), which contains valuable contributions to the 
critical confirmation of the Masoretic text, in which Heidenheim’s 
Ms. remains, and also the Codex of 1294 mentioned in my preface 
to Baer’s edition of the Psalter, and in the Specimen Lectionum 
of Baer’s edition of Genesis, are made use of. Among Malbim’s 
best works are, after his Commentary on Isaiah, that on the 


Mishle (Warsaw, 1867). [Vide Preface.] 


I. 


THE OLDER BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
I.-XXIV. 


mms 


SUPERSCRIPTION AND MOTTO, I. 1-7. 


“Tra (1 external title, t.e. the Synagogue name, of the whole 

mi! collection of Proverbs is “vin (Mishle), the ward with 
which it commences. Origen (Euseb. H, E. vi. 25) 
uses the name Micd8, t.e. Nive, which occurs in the 
Talmud and Midrash as the designation of the book, from its con- 
tents. In a similar way, the names given to the Psalter, a*Pon and 
niban, are interchanged. 

This external title is followed by one which the Book of Proverbs, 
viewed as to its gradual formation, and first the older portion, gives 
to itself. It reaches from i. 1 to ver. 6, and names not only the con- 
tents and the author of the book, but also commends it in regard to the 
service which it is capable of rendering. It contains “ Proverbs of 
Solomon, the son of David, king of Israel.” The books of the Anis 
and non, including the Canticles, thus give their own titles; among 
the historical books, that of the memoirs of Nehemiah is the only 
one that does so. ‘win has the accent Dechi, to separate’ it from 
the following complex genitive which it governs, and oe 3D is 
made the second hemistich, because it belongs to MOY, not to 
"1.2 As to the fundamental idea of the word v, we refer to the 
derivation given in the Gesch. der jud. Poesie, p. 196, from v9, 
Aram. on’, root 5n, Sanskr. tul (whence tuld, balance, similarity), 
Lat. tollere ; the comparison of the Arab. mathal leads to the same 


1 Norzi has erroneously accented Sony with the accent Munach. The p is 
besides the Masoretic majusculum, like the 5, w, and & at the commencement 
of the Law, the Canticles, and Chronicles. 

2 If it had belonged to 4y5, then the sentence would have becn accented 
thus: Sw Joo TI ANby “vin: 
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conclusion. « 2 signifies, not, as Schultens and others after him 
affirm, effigies ad similitudinem alius rei expressa, from mw in the 
primary signification premere, premente manu tractare ; for the cor- 
responding Arab. verb mathal does not at all bear that meaning, 
but signifies to stand, to present oneself, hence to be like, properly 
to put oneself forth as something, to represent it; and in the Hebr. 
also to rule, properly with -¥ to stand on or over something, with 
3 to hold it erect, like Arab. kam with b, rem administravit [vid. 
Jesaia, p. 691]. Thus eg., Gen. xxiv. 2, it is said of Eliezer: 
WN DA ovo, who ruled over all that he (Abraham) had (Luther: 
was a prince over all his goods). Thus °¥, figurative discourse 
which represents that which is real, similitude ; hence then parable 
or shorter apothegm, proverb, in so far as they express primarily 
something special, but which as a general symbol is then applied to 
everything else of a like kind, and in so far stands figuratively. An 
example is found in 1 Sam. x. 11f. It is incorrect to conclude 
from this meaning of the word that such memorial sayings or pro- 
verbs usually contained comparisons, or were clothed in figurative 
language; for that is the case in by far the fewest number of in- 
stances: the oldest have by far the simplest and most special 
interpretations ” (Fleischer). Hence Mashal, according to its 
fundamental idea, is that which stands with something = makes 
something stand forth=representing. This something that repre- 
sents may be a thing or a person; as e.g. one may say Job is a 
Mashal, t.e. a representant, similitude, type of Israel (vide the work 
entitled avnn yy, by Ahron b. Elia, c. 90, p. 143); and, like Arab. 
mathal (more commonly mithl =5wn, cf. 98, Job xli. 25), is used 
quite as generally as is its etymological cogn. instar (instare). But 
in Hebr. Mashal always denotes representing discourse with the 
additional marks of the figurative and concise, ¢.g. the section which 
presents (Hab. ii. 6) him to whom it refers as a warning example, 
but particularly, as there defined, the gnome, the apothegm or maxim, 
in so far as this represents general truths in sharply outlined little 
pictures. 

Ver. 2. Now follows the statement of the object witch these 
proverbs subserve ; and first, in general, 

To become acquainted with wisdom and instruction, 
To understand intelligent discourses. 

They seek on the one side to initiate the reader in wisdom and 
instruction, and on the other to guide him to the understanding 
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of intelligent discourses, for they themselves contain such discourses 
in which there is a deep penetrating judgment, and they sharpen 
the understanding of him who engages his attention with them.' 
As Schultens has already rightly determined the fundamental 
meaning of 37, frequently compared with the Sanskr. vid, to know 
(whence by gunating,? véda, knowledge), after the Arab. spall: as 
deponere, penes sé condere, so he also rightly explains 723 by 
soliditas ; it means properly (from 039, Arab. hakm, R. hk, vide 
under Ps. x. 8, to be firm, closed) compactness, and then, like 
muxvotys, ability, worldly wisdom, prudence, and in the higher 
general sense, the knowledge of things in the essence of their 
being and in the reality of their existence. Along with wisdom 
stands the moral 75%, properly discipline, ¢.e. moral instruction, and 
in conformity with this, self-government, self-guidance, from 70° = 
3D), cogn. IDX, properly adstrictio or constrictio; for the » of the 
noun signifies both id quod or aliquid quod (6,r+) and quod in the 
conjunctional sense (é7:), and thus forms both a concrete (like 
“DID = OND, fetter, chain) and an abstract idea. The first general 
object of the Proverbs is M3, the reception into oneself of wisdom 
and moral edification by cane of education and training; the 
second is to comprehend utterances of intelligence, i.e. such as 
proceed from intelligence and give expression to it (cf. NOX “OK, 
xxil. 21). 3, Kal, to be distinguished (whence fa, between, constr. 
of fA, space between, interval), signifies in Hiph. to distinguish, 
to understand; 12° is, according to the sense, the n. actionis 
of this Hiph., and signifies the understanding as the capability 
effective in the possession of the right criteria of distinguishing 
between the true and the false, the good and the bad (1 Kings 
iii. 9), the wholesome and the pernicious. 
Vers. 3-5. In the following, 2a is expanded in vers. 3-5, then 

2b in ver. 6. First the immediate object : 

8 To attain intelligent instruction, 

_ Righteousness, and justice, and integrity ; 

4 To impart to the inexperienced prudence, 

To the young man knowledge and discretion 
5 Let the wise man hear and gain learning, 
And the man of understanding take to himself rules of conduct. 


1 ny is rightly pointed by Lowenstein with Dechi after Cod. 1294; vide the 
rule by which the verse is divided, Torath Emeth, p. 51, § 12. 
# [Guna = arule in Sanskrit grammar regulating the modification of vowels. ] 
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With ny, denoting the reception into oneself, acquiring, is inter- 
changed (cf. ii. 1) NOP, its synonym, used of intellectual reception 
and appropriation, which, contemplated from the point of view of 
the relation between the teacher and the learner, is the correla- 
tive of NA, mapadiSévar, tradere (ix. 9). But 22% 10% is that 
which proceeds from chokma and musar when they are blended 
together: discipline of wisdom, discipline training to wisdom; i.e. 
such morality and good conduct as rest not on external inheritance, 
training, imitation, and custom, but is bound up with the intelli- 
gent knowledge of the Why and the Wherefore. bain, as xxi. 16, 
is inf. absol. used substantively (cf. DPW, keeping quiet, Isa. xxxii. 
17) of 52% (whence 92¥, intellectus), to entwine, involve; for the 
thinking through a subject is represented as an interweaving, 
complicating, configuring of the thoughts (the syllogism is in like 
manner represented as *30%, Aram. via, a bunch of grapes), (with 
which also bab, a fool, and 30M, to act foolishly, are connected, from 
the confusion of the thoughts, the entangling of the conceptions ; 
ef. Arab. ’akl, to understand, and py). The series of synonyms 
(cf. xxiii. 23) following in 3b,-which are not well fitted to be the 
immediate object to MNP, present themselves as the unfolding of 
the contents of the pavn 1D%5, as meaning that namely which is 
dutiful and right and honest. With the frequently occurring 
two conceptions Dav: PIY (ii. 9), (or with the order reversed as 
in Ps. cxix. 121) is interchanged MPT DBO (or with the order 
also reversed, xxi. 3). The remark of Heidenheim, that in PTS the 
conception of the justum, and in OPTS that of the e@quum prevails, 
is suggested by the circumstance that not PJ¥ but P7¥ signifies 
Scxatoctvn (cf. x. 2) in the sense of liberality, and then of alms- 
giving (€Aenpootvn); but PI¥ also frequently signifies a way of 
thought and action which is regulated not by the letter of the law 
and by talio, but by love (cf. Isa. xli. 2, xlii.6). Tsedek and ts'dakak 
have almost the relation to one another of integrity and justice 
which practically brings the former into exercise. DB (from 
ba”, to make straight, to adjust, cf. nav, Arab. sabita, to be smooth) 
is the right and the righteousness in which it realizes itself, here 
subjectively considered, the right mind.’ Bw (defect. for pnw», 
from 1%, to be straight, even) is plur. tantum; for its sing. WD 

1 According to Malbim, npvin is the fixed objective right, psy the righteous- 
ness which does not at once decide according to the letter of the law, but always 
according to the matter and the person. 


\ 
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(after the form 38°D) the form "iD (in the same ethical sense, e.g. 
Mal. ii. 6) is used: it means thus a way of thought and of con- 
duct that is straight, t.e. according to what is right, true, te. 
without concealment, honest, t.e. true to duty and faithful to one’s 
word. | 

Ver. 4. This verse presents another aspect of the object to be 
served by this book: it seeks to impart prudence to the simple. 
The form O'xn5! (in which, as in BY3, the » plur. remains unwritten) 
is, in this mongrel form in which it is written (cf. vii. 7, viii. 5, 
ix. 6, xiv. 18, xxvii. 12), made up of O'NB (i. 22, 32, once written 
nice OYNB, xxii. 3) and O'NNB (vii. 7). ‘These two forms with ° 
and the transition of ‘ into & are interchanged in the plur. of 
such nouns as ‘M8, segolate form, “ from “NB (cogn. MNB), to be 
open, properly the open-hearted, t.e. one whose heart stands open 
to every influence from another, the harmless, good-natured,—a 
vox media among the Hebrews commonly (though not always, cf. 
e.g. Ps. exvi. 6) in malam partem: the foolish, silly, one who 
allows himself to be easily persuaded or led astray, like similar 
words in other languages — Lat. simplex, Gr. evnOns, Fr. naiv ; 
Arab. fatyn, always, however, in a good sense: a high and noble- 
minded man, not made as yet mistrustful and depressed by sad 
experiences, therefore juvenis ingenuus, vir animi generosi” (FI.). 
The O'NNB, not of firm and constant mind, have need of TD; 
therefore the saying xiv. 15, cf. vili. 5, xix. 25. The noun Dp 
(a fem. segolate form like 723M) means here calliditas in a good 
sense, while the corresponding Arab. ’aram (to be distinguished 
from the verb ’aram, Dry, to peel, to make bare, nudare) is used only 
in a bad sense, of malevolent, deceptive conduct. In the parallel 
member the word “2 is used, generally (collectively) understood, 
of the immaturity which must first obtain intellectual and moral 
clearness and firmness; such an one is in need of peritia et sollertia, 
as Fleischer well renders it; for NY is experimental knowledge, 
and Mt (from OD, according to its primary signification, to press 
together, comprimere; then, referred to mental concentration: to 
think) signifies in the sing., sensu bono, the capability of compre- 
hending the right purposes, of seizing the right measures, of pro- 
jecting the right plans. 

Ver. 5. In this verse the infinitives of the object pass into inde- 

1 Like D'NDY, Ps. civ. 12, DINIYD); 1 Chron. xii. 8, cf. Michlol, 196a. In 
vers. 22, 32, the mute N is wanting. 
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pendent sentences for the sake of variety. That Yow cannot 
mean audiet, but audiat, is shown ‘by ix. 9; but 0% is’ jussive 
(with the tone thrown back before mp9; cf. x. 9, and xvi. 21, 23 
where the tone is not thrown back, as also 2 Sam. xxiv. 3) with 


the consecutive Vav (1) (= Arab. 3, f): let him hear, thus will 


he ... or, in order that he. Whoever is wise is invited to 
hear these proverbs in order to add learning (doctrinam) to that 
which he already possesses, according to the principle derived from 
experience, ix. 9, Matt. xiii. 12. The segolate npd, which in pausa 
retains its — (as also MDa, yr, Noy, 329, PIX, DIP, and others), 
means reception, and concretely what one takes into himself with 
his ear and mind; therefore learning (é:day7 with the object of 
the dzrodoy7), as Deut. xxxii. 2 (parallel 7px, as iv, 2 MIF), and. 
then learning that has passed into the possession of the receiver, 
knowledge, science (Isa. xxix. 24, parall. 723), Schultens com 
pares the Arab. lakah, used of the fructification of the female 
palm by the flower-dust of the male. The part. fin) (the jin. of 
which is found only once, Isa. x. 13) is the passive or the re- 
flexive of the Hiph. 129, to explain, to make to understand: one 
who is caused to understand or who lets himself be informed, and 
thus an intelligent person—that is one who may gain NivannA by 
means of these proverbs. This word, found only in the plur, 
(probably connected with 23h, shipmaster, properly one who has 
to do with the 0720, ship’s ropes, particularly handles the sails, 
LXX. xuBépynow), signifies guidance, management, skill to direct 
anything (Job xxxii. 7, of God’s skill which directs the clouds), 
and in the plur. conception, the taking measures, designs, in a good 
sense, or also (as in xii. 5) in a bad sense; here it means guiding 
thoughts, regulating principles, judicious rules and maxims, as xi. 
14, prudent rules of government, xx. 18, xxiv. 6 of stratagems. FI. 
compares the Arab. tedbir (guidance, from 135, to lead cattle), with 
its plur. teddbir, and the Syr. dubéro, direction, management, etc. 

Ver. 6. The mediate object of these proverbs, as stated in ver. 2), 
is now expanded, for again it is introduced in the infinitive con- 
struction :—The reader shall learn in these proverbs, or by means 
of them as of a key, to understand such like apothegms generally 
(as xxii. 17 ff.) : 

To understand proverb and symbol, 
The words of wise men and their enigmas, 
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In the Gesch. der jad. Poesie, p. 200 f., the derivation of the noun 
nye is traced from p>, primarily to shine, Sanskr. las, frequently 
with the meanings ludere and lucere ; but the Arab. brings near 
another primary meaning. “ myn, from Arab. root las, flexit, torsit, 
thus properly oratio detorta, obliqua, non aperta ; hence y2, mocker, 
properly qui verbis obliquis utitur: as Hiph. yon, to scoff, but also 
verba detorta retorquere, i.e. to interpret, to explain” (F1.). Of the 
root ideas found in 77M, to be sharp, pointed (74, perhaps related 
to the Sanskr. katu, sharp of taste, but not to acutus), and to 
be twisted (cf. 70%, BN, PY, harmonizing with the at present 
mysterious catena), the preference is given to the latter already, 
Ps, Ixxviii. 2. “ The Arab. hdd, to revolve, to turn (whence hid, 
bend, turn aside!), thence 770, orpody, cunning, intrigue, as also 
enigma, dark saying, perplexe dictum” (F].) The comparison made 
by Schultens with the Arab. hidé as the name of the knot on the 
horn of the wild-goat shows the sensible fundamental conception. 
In post-biblical literature n'n is the enigma proper, and 7¥°32 
poetry (with nyon of poetical prose). The Grec. Venet. translates 
it pnropeiav. 

Ver. 7. The title of the book is followed by its motto, symbol, 
device : | 

The fear of Jahve is the beginning of knowledge ; 
Wisdom and discipline is despised by fools. 

The first hemistich expresses the highest principle of the Israelitish 
Chokma, as it is found also in ix. 10 (cf. xv. 33), Job xxviii. 28, and 
in Ps. exi. 10 (whence the LX-X. has interpolated here two lines). 
nx) combines in itself, as dpy7, the ideas of tnitium (accordingly 
J. H. Michaelis: inzttum cognitionis, a quo quisquis recte philoso- 
phari cuptt auspicium facere debet) and principium, i.e. the basis, 
thus the root (cf. Mic. i. 13 with Job xix. 28). Wisdom comes 
from God, and whoever fears Him receives it (cf. Jas. i. 5f.). 
min) AX is reverential subordination to the All-directing, and 
since designedly mn is used, and not DONT), to the One God, 
the Creator and Governor of the world, who gave His law unto 
Israel, and also beyond Israel left not His holy will unattested ; 
the reverse side of the fear of Jahve as the Most Holy One is 
1 NN, viii. 13 (post-biblical ROO NNT). The inverted placing 

1Tu Sirach i. 14, 16, the Syr. has both times Nnoon py; but in the 
second instance, where the Greek translation has ranopeovy coPias, non yay 
(after Ps. xvi. 11) may have existed in the original text. “ve 
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of the words 75 imports that the wisdom and discipline which 
one obtains in the way of the fear of God is only despised by the 
DMN, ie. the hard, thick, stupid; see regarding the root-word 
Six, coalescere, coherere, incrassari, der Prophet Jesaia, p. 424, and 
at Ps. Ixxiii. 4. Schultens rightly compares wayeis, crassi pro 
stupidis.' %2 has the tone on the penult., and thus comes from 
na; the 3d pr. of 772 would be #2 or 13. The perf. (cf. ver. 29) 
is to be interpreted after the Lat. oderunt (Ges. § 126). 


FIRST INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, I. 8-19. 


WARNING AGAINST FELLOWSHIP WITH THOSE WHO SIN AGAINST 
THEIR NEIGHBOUR'S LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


Vers. 8, 9. After the author has indicated the object which his 
Book of Proverbs is designed to subserve, and the fundamental 
principle on which it is based, he shows for whom he has intended 
it; he has particularly the rising generation in his eye: 

8 Hear, my son, thy father’s instruction, 
And refuse not the teaching of thy mother ; 
9 For these are a fair crown to thy head, 
And jewels to thy neck. 
‘‘My son,” says the teacher of wisdom to the scholar whom he has, 
or imagines that he has, before him, addressing him as a fatherly 
friend. The N. T. representation of birth into a new spiritual life, 
1 Cor. iv. 15, Philem. 10, Gal. iv. 19, lies outside the circle of 
the O. T. representation; the teacher feels himself as a father 
by virtue of his benevolent, guardian, tender love. Father and 
mother are the beloved parents of those who are addressed. When 
the Talmud understands T28 of God, 788 of the people (78), 
that is not the grammatico-historic meaning, but the practical 
interpretation and exposition, after the manner of the Midrash. 
The same admonition (with 1¥2, keep, instead of Yow, hear, and 
nivo, command, instead of 0%, instruction) is repeated in vi. 
20, and what is said of the parents in one passage is in x. 1 
divided into two synonymous parallel passages. The stricter 

1 Malbim’s explanation is singular: the sceptics, from San, perhaps! This 

also is Heidenheim's view. 
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musar, which expresses the idea of sensible means of instruction 
(discipline), (xiii. 24, xxii. 15, xxiii. 13 f.), is suitably attributed to 
the father, and the torah to the mother, only administered by the 
word ; Wisdom also always says ‘NUR (my torah), and only once, 
viii. 10, OX (my musar). | 

Ver. 9. 09, which is also used in the neut. tila, eg. Job xxii. 
24, refers here to the paternal discipline and the maternal teaching. 
These, obediently received and followed, are the fairest ornament 
of the child. mo, from 9, to wind, to roll, Arab. lawy (from 2, 
whence also bb = Id, as ‘11, to boil up, =17"), means winding, 
twisted ornament, and especially wreath; a crown of gracefulness 
is equivalent to a graceful crown, a corolla gratiosa, as Schultens 
translates it; cf. iv. 9, according to which, Wisdom bestows such a 
crown.’ O'p3y (or Nip, Judg. viii. 26) are necklaces, jewels for 
the neck; denom. of the Arab. ’unek, and Aram. PRY, the neck 
(perhaps from P2Y = pry, to oppress, of heavy burdens; cf. adyny, 
the neck). nina is, like fauces, the throat by which one swallows 
(Arab. g/arg'ara, tag’ary'ara), a plur. extensive (Bottcher,.§ 695), 
and is better fitted than {13 to indicate the external throat ; 
Ezekiel, however, uses (xvi. 11) garon, as our poet (iii. 3, 22, 
vi. 21) uses garg’roth, to represent the front neck.’ 

Ver. 10. The general counsel of ver. 9 is here followed by a 
more special warning : | 

My son, if sinners entice thee 

: Consent thou not. 
The ‘32° (my son) is emphatically repeated. The intensive form 
D'Stn signifies men to whom sin has become a habit, thus vicious, 
wicked. FB (Pi. of TMB, to open) is not denom., to make or wish 
to make a ‘NB; the meaning, to entice (harmonizing with qei@ev), 
NAB obtains from the root-meaning of the Kal, for it is related to 
it as pandere (januam) to patere: to open, to make accessible, 
susceptible, namely to persuasion. The warning 100 is as brief 
as possible a call of alarm back from the abyss. In the form NIA 
(from 738, to agree to, to be willing, see Wetstein on Job, p. 349) 


11) 

1 Tn yn nnd the jm has the conjunctive accent shalsheleth, on account: of 
which the Pesig accent (') is omitted. This small shalsheleth occurs only eight 
times. See Torath Emeth, p. 36. 

* The writing varies greatly. Here and at vi. 21 we have ann); at ili. 3, 
qninaacoy ; lil. 22, sna. Thus according to the Masora and correct texts. 

@ The accent Pazer over the ‘73 has the force of Athnach, | 
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the preformative & is wanting, asin OA, 2 Sam. xix. 14, cf. Ps. 
cxxxix. 20, Ges. § 68, 2, and instead of 3A (=) nov, 1 Kings xx. 8) is 
vocalized not 83h (cf. xi. 25), but after the Aram. sah (cf. 3) 3 see 
Gen. xxvi. 29, and Comment. on Isaiah, p. 648; Gesen. § 75, 17. 

Vers. 11-14. Of the number of wicked men who gain associ- 
ates to their palliation and strengthening, they are adduced as an 
example whom covetousness leads to murder. 


11 If they say, ‘‘ Go with us, we will lurk for blood, 
Lie in wait for the innocent without cause ; 
12 Like the pit we will swallow them alive 
And in perfect soundness like them that go down to the gravo. 
18 We find all manner of precious treasure, 
Fill our houses with spoil. 
14 Thou shalt cast thy lot amongst us, 
We all have only one purse.” 


Ver. 11. The verb 218 signifies nectere, to bind fast (from 
21, close, compact), (see under Isa. xxv. 11), and particularly (but 
so that it bears in itself its object without ellipse) insidias nectere = 
insidiart. Regarding pn? Fleischer remarks: “ Either elliptically 
for DI-REY? (Jewish interp.), or, as the parallelism and the usage of 
the language of this book rather recommend, per synecd. for: fora 
man, with particular reference to his blood to be poured out (cf. our 
saying ‘ein junges Blut,’ a young blood =a youth, with the under- 
lying conception of the blood giving colour to the body as shining 
through it, or giving to it life and strength), as Ps. xciv. 21.” <As 
in post-biblical Heb. 07.93 (or inverted, aia xal odp£, Heb. ii. 
14), used of men as such, is not so used in the O. T., yet 05, like 
WO), is sometimes used synecdochically for the person, but never 
with reference to the blood as an essentially constituent part of 
corporealness, but always with reference to violent putting to death, 
which separates the blood from the body (cf. my System der bib. 
Psychologie, p. 242). Here ni is explained by DDT, with which it 
is interchanged, Mic. vii. 2: let us lurk for blood (to be poured out). 
The verb IBY j is never, like [2 (to-conceal), connected with D°92N, 
Dvpip, NB, nv—thus none of these words is here to be supplied; the 
idea of gaining over one expressed in the organic root h¥ (whence 
nBY¥, diducendo obducere) has passed over into that of restraining 
oneself, watching, lurking, hence jp¥ (cog. Aram. {2) in the sense 
of speculart, insidiari, interchanges with neY¥ (to spy), (cf. Ps. 
x. 8 lvi. 7 with xxxvil. 32). The adv. €39 (an old accus. from 
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11) properly means in a gracious manner, as a free’ gift (Swpedy, 
gratis = gratiis), and accordingly, without reward, also without 
cause, which frequently = without guilt; but it never signifies sine 
effectu qui noceat, i.e. with impunity (Lowenst.). We have thus 
either to connect together 530 ‘Pp, “innocent in vain” (as 037 ‘3'&, 
my enemies without a cause, Lam. iii, 52): his innocence helps 
him nothing whom God protects not against us notwithstanding 
his innocence (Schultens, Bertheau, Elster, and others) ; or connect 
non with the verb (lie in wait for), for which Hitzig, after the 
LXX., Syr., Rashi,’ Ralbag, Immanuel, rightly decides in view 
of 1 Sam. xix. 5, xxv. 31; cf. also Job ix. 17, where the succession 
of the accents is the same (Tarcha transmuted from Mugrash). 
Frequently there are combined together in this oon (cf. Isa. xxviii. 
14 f.), that which the author thinks, and that which those whom 
he introduces as speaking think. 

Ver. 12. The first clause of this verse Hitzig translates: “ as 
the pit (swallows) that which lives.” This is untenable, because 
2 with the force of a: substantive (as instar, likeness) is regarded 
as a preposition, but not a conjunction (see at Ps, xxxviii. 14 f.). 
bY (the living) is connected with py23, and is the accus, of the 


state (.|l+, according to the terminology of the Arab. gram- 


marians) in which they will, with impunity, swallow them up like 
the pit (the insatiable, xxvii. 20, xxx. 16), namely, while these 
their sacrifices are in the state of life’s freshness,’ “the living,” 
_—without doubt, like Ps. lv. 16, Ixiii. 10, exxiv. 3, in fact and in 
expression an allusion to the fate of the company of Korah, Num. 
xvi. 30, 33. If this is the meaning of pn, then O’D°DA as the 
parallel word means integros not in an ethical sense, in which it 
would be a synonym of *p3 of ver. 110 (cf. xxix. 10 with Ps. xix. 14), 
but in a physical sense (Gree. Venet. nat rerelous; Parchon as Rashi, 
DDN OND, vid. Béttcher, De Inferis, § 293). This physical 
sense is claimed for of, Job xxi. 23, for OF probably, Ps. Ixxiii. 4, 
and why should not o'pn, used in the law regarding sacrifices (e.g. 
Ex. xii. 5, “ without blemish”) of the faultlessness of the victim, 


1 (Rashi, i.e. Rabbi Salomo Isaaki, of Troyes, died a.p. 1105. Ralbag, i.e. 
Rabbi Levi ben Gershon, usually referred to by Christian writers as Master Lec 
de Bannolis, or Gersonides, a native of Banolas near Gerona, died about 1342.} 

2 Only in this sense is the existing accentuation of this verse (cf. the Targ.) 
to be justified. 
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also signify such an one DMD is" WA (Isa. i. 6)? In the midst 
of complete external health they will devour them like those that 
go down to the grave (cf. Ps. xxviii, 1, Ixxxvii. 5, with Isa. 
xiv. 19), i.e. like those under whose feet the earth is suddenly 
opened, so that, without leaving any trace behind, they sink into 
the grave and into Hades. The connection of the finite with the 
accus. of place, Ps. lv.. 16, lies at the foundation of the genitive © 
connection i3 ‘T\' (with the tone thrown back): those that go 
down to the grave. | 

Vers. 13, 14.1 To their invitation, bearing in itself its own con- 
demnation, they add as a lure the splendid self-enriching treasures 
which in equal and just fellowship with them they. may have the 
prospect of sharing. jin (from pn, levem, then facilem esse, étre 
aisé, & son aise) means aisance, convenience, opulence, and con- 
cretely that by which life is made agreeable, thus money and 
possessions (Fleischer in Levy’s Chald. Worterbuch, i. 423 f.). With 
this pn with remarkable frequency in the Mishle 1p (from 7p, 
Arab. wakar, grave esse) is connected in direct contrast, according 
to its primary signification; cf. xii. 27, xxiv. 4; heavy treasures 
which make life light. Yet it must not be maintained that, as 
Schultens has remarked, this oxymoron is intended, nor also that 
it is only consciously present in the language. S¥D has here its 
primitive appropriate signification of attaining, as Isa. x. 14 of 
reaching. 2% (from 22¥, to draw from, draw out, from Sy, 
cf. now, §>v, Arab. salab, Comm. on Isa. p- 447) is that which is 
drawn away from the enemy, eruvie, and then the booty and 
spoil taken in war generally, %?2, to fill with anything, make 
full, governs a double accusative, as the Kal (to become full of 
anything) governs only one. In ver. 14, the invitation shows 
how the prospect is to be realized. Interpreters have difficulty 
in conceiving what is here meant.. Do not a share by lot and a 
common purse exclude one another? Will they truly, in the dis- 
tribution of the booty by lot, have equal portions at length, equally 
much in their money-bags? Or is it meant that, apart from the 
portion of the booty which falls to every one by lot, they have a 
common purse which, when their business is ebbing, must supply 
the wants of the company, and on which the new companion can 
maintain himself beforehand? Or does it mean only that they will 

1 Here, in ver. 14, son is to be written with Munach (not Metheg) in the 
second syllable; vid. Torath Emeth, p. 20. Accentuationssystem, vii. § 2. 
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be as mutually helpfal to one another, according to the principle 
Ta TaV hidwy Kowa (amicorum omnia communia), as if they had 
only one purse? The meaning is perfectly simple. The one- 
ness of the purse consists in this, that the booty which each of 
them gets, belongs not wholly or chiefly to him, but to the whole 
together, and is disposed of by lot; so that, as far as possible, he 
who participated not at all in the affair in obtaining it, may yet 
draw the greatest prize. This view harmonizes the relation between 
146 and 14a. The common Semitic 0°3 is even used at the present 
day in Svria and elsewhere as the name of the Exchange (“ Borse”) 
(plur. akjds); here it is the purse (“ Kasse”) (xpnudrwyr Soyeion, 
Procop.), which is made up of the profits of the business. This 
profit consists not merely in gold, but is here thought of in regard 
to its worth in gold. The apparent contradiction between distri- 
buting by lot and having a common purse disappears when the 
distribution by lot of the common property is so made, that the 
retaining of a stock-capital, or reserve fund, is not excluded. 

Ver. 15. After the men are described against whose enticements 
a warning is given forth, the warning is emphatically repeated, and 
is confirmed by a threefold reason : 

My son! go not in the way with them, 
Keep back thy foot from their path. | 

If 1772 (in the way), taken alone, cannot be equivalent to IM 7772 
(in one way), so is DAN (with them) to be regarded as its determi- 
nation.’ Foot (not feet), as eye, hand, etc., is used where the 
members come less under consideration than: what they unitedly 
bring about (iv. 26 f.).. 12°N), from 3M), signifies properly that 
which is raised, especially the (raised) footstep. 

Ver. 16. The jirst argument to enforce the warning : 

For their feet run to the evil, 
And hasten to shed blood. 

That this is their object they make no secret (ver. 11 ff.); but 
why is it that such an object as this should furnish no ground of 
warning: against them, especially as on this beginning the stamp 
of that which is morally blamable is here impressed with 37? ? 

1 The Arab. grammarians regard this as half determination, and call it 
takhsys; that DAN has with them the force of a virtually co-ordinated attri- 
butive ; ai according to the Arab. gram., it is also possible that 773; “in 


one way,” is equivalent to on the common way, for in the indetermination 
sometimes there lies the conception not merely of Ghad, but of weahad. 
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Besides, this circular movement of the thoughts is quite after the 
manner of this poet ; and that ver. 16 is in his style, vi. 18 shows. 
The want of this distich (162 = Rom. iii. 15) in LXX. B. x. 
weighs heavier certainly than the presence of it in LXX. A. 
(Procop., Syro-Hexap.), since the translation is not independent, 
but is transferred from Isa. lix. 7; but if for the first time, at a 
later period, it is supplied in the L-X-X., yet it has the appearance 
of an addition made to the Hebr. text from Isa. lix. 7 (Hlitzig, 
Lagarde); cf. Comm. on Isaiah, x\.—Ixvi. "Bu is always pointed 
thus; for, as a regular rule, after 5 as well as » the aspiration 
disappears; but in Ezek. xvii. 17 92¥3 is also found, and in this 
case (cf. at Ps. xl. 15) the punctuation is thus inconsequent. 
Ver. 17. The second argument in support of the warning. 
For in vain is the net spread out | 
In the eyes of all (the winged) birds. 

The interpretation conspersum est rete, namely, with corn as a 
bait, which was put into circulation by Rashi, is inadmissible ; for 
as little as 73 (Aliph. of 71) can mean to strew, can 77? mean to 
spread. The object is always that which is scattered (gestreut), not 
that which is spread (bestreut). Thus, expansum est rete, but not 
from 4, extendere, from which Mid" in this form cannot be de- 
rived (it would in that case be 751), but from 77, pass. of M7, to 
scatter, spread out. The alluring net, when it is shaken out and 
spread, is, as it were, scattered, ventilatur. But if this is done 
incautiously before the eyes of the birds to be caught, they forth- 
with fly away. The principal stress lies on the ‘3 (before the 
eyes) as the reason of the 03M (in vain), according to the saying of 
Ovid, Que nimis apparent retia, vitat avis. The applicatio similt- 
tudinis lying near, according to J. H. Michaelis, is missed even by 
himself and by most others. If the poet wished to say that they 
carried on their work of blood with such open boldness, that he 
must be more than a simpleton who would allow himself to be 
caught by them, that would be an unsuitable ground of warning ; 
for would there not be equally great need for warning against 
fellowship with them, if they had begun their enticement with 
more cunning, and reckoned on greater success? Hitzig, Ewald, 
Zockler, and others, therefore interpret O03, not in the sense of 


2 The ms, Masora remarks spn} n‘5, and hence Mf) is written defectively 
in the Erfurt, 1, 2, 8, Frankf. 1294, in the edition of Norzi and elsewhere. 
VOL. I. B 
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in vain, inasmuch as they do not let themselves be caught; but: in 
vain, for they see not the net, but only the scattered corn. But 
according to the preceding, NWT (the net) leads us to think only 
either of the net of the malicious designs, or the net of the alluring 
deceptions. Thus, as Ziegler has noticed, the warned ought to 
make application of the similitude to himself: Go not with them, 
for their intention is bad; go not with them, for if the bird flees 
away from the net which is spread out before it, thou wilt not 
surely be so blind as suffer thyself to be ensnared by their gross 
enticements. 23 23: the furnished with the wing (wings in 
Eccles. x. 20); °¥3 forms the idea of property (lord). 

Ver. 18. The causal conj. ‘2 (for) in vers. 16 and 17 are 
co-ordinated ; and there now follows, introduced by the conj. 3 
(“and”), a third reason for the warning : 

And they lie in wait for their own blood, 
They lay snares for their own lives. 
The warning of ver. 16 is founded on the immorality of the con- 
duct of the enticer; that of 17 on the audaciousness of the seduc- 
tion as such, and now on the self-destruction which the robber and 
murderer bring upon themselves: they wish to murder others, but, 
as the result shows, they only murder themselves. The expression 
is shaped after ver. 11, as if it were: They lay snares, as they 
themselves say, for the blood of others; but it is in reality for 
their own blood: they certainly lie in wait, as they say; but not, as 
they add, for the innocent, but for their own lives (F].). Instead 
of DD12, there might be used DMD, after Mic. vii. 2; but Dyin? 
would signify tpsis (post-biblical, pDyy>), while pnw? leaves un- 
obliterated the idea of the life: animis ipsorum; for if the O. T. 
language seeks to express ipse in any other way than by the per- 
sonal pronoun spoken emphatically, this is done by the addition of 
Wp) (Isa. lili. 11). 07) was on this account necessary, because ver. 
17 has another subject (cf. Ps. lxiii. 10). 
Ver. 19. An epiphonema : 
Such is the lot of all who indulge in covetousness ; 
It takes away the life of its owner. 

This language is formed after Job viii. 13. Here, as there, in 
the word Nims, the ideas of action and issue, manner of life and 
its result, are all combined. Y¥2 signifies properly that which is 
cut off, a piece, fragment broken off, then that which one breaks 
off and takes to himself—booty, gain, particularly unjust gain 
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(xxviii. 16). Y¥2 Y¥5 is he who is greedy or covetous. The subject 
to Mp’ is Y¥B, covetousness, wAcoveEla (see Isa. lvii. 17). As Hosea, 
iv. 11, says of three other things that they take away 25, the 
understanding (vods), so here we are taught regarding unjust gain 
or covetousness, that it takes away W5), the life (uy) (WE? npd, 
to take away the life, 1 Kings xix. 10, Ps. xxxi. 14). Y2¥3 denotes 
not the possessor of unjust gain, but as an inward conception, like 
my bya, xxii. 24, cf. xxiii. 2, xxiv. 8, Eccles. x. 11, him of whom 
covetousness is the property, The sing. ¥) does not show that 
veya is thought of as sing.; cf. xxii. 23, Ps. xxxiv. 23; but 
according to ili. 27, xvi. 22, Eccles. viii. 8, this is nevertheless 
probable, although the usage without the suffix is always Y¥3 Oya, 
and not "v3 (of plur. intens. 0°7Y3). 


SECOND INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, I. 20-33. 
DISCOURSE OF WISDOM TO HER DESPISERS. 


After the teacher of wisdom has warned his disciples against the 
allurements of self-destroying sin, whose beastly demoniacal nature 
culminates in murder and robbery, he introduces Wisdom herself 
saying how by enticing promises and deterring threatenings she 
calls the simple and the perverse to repentance. Wisdom is here 
personified, t.e. represented as a person. But this personification 
presupposes, that to the poet wisdom is more than a property and 
quality of human subjectivity: she is to him as a divine power, 
existing independently, to submit to which is the happiness of men, 
and to reject which is their destruction. And also to the public 
appearance of wisdom, as it is here represented, there must be 
present objective reality, without which the power of conviction 
departs from the figure. The author must think on historical and 
biographical facts, on human organs (as 2 Chron. xvii. 7-9, cf. 
Wisd. vii. 27), through which, without words and in words, Wisdom 
delivers such addresses. But the figure cannot be so historical that 
-it sustains only the relation to a definite time, and not to all time; 
it is a call to repentance, going forth to all time and to all places, 
which, divested of all the accidents of its externality, he here refers 
to its invisible divine background, when he begins in these words : 
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_ 20 Wisdom cries, sounding loudly in the streets, 
She causes her voice to be heard in the chief strects. 
21 Over the places of greatest tumult she calleth ; 
In the porches of the gates, in the city, she speaketh forth her words. 


Ver. 20. Looking to its form and vocalization, N03 may be an 
Aramaizing abstract formation (Gesen.; Ew. 165, ¢; Olsh. 219, 5) ; 
for although the forms Nin& and nica are of a different origin, yet 
in Mi37 and nisin such abstract formations lie before us. The ter- 
mination ath is here, by the passing over of the w into the less 
obscure but more intensive o (cf. i in the beginning and middle 
of the word, and {7 37° at the end of the word), raised to 6th, and 
thereby is brought near to the fem. plur. (cf. NiD3N, xiv. 1, sapientia, 
as our plur. of the neut. sapiens, ND2N), approaching to the abstract. 
On the other hand, that NiD3N is sing. of abstract signification, is not 
decisively denoted by its being joined to the plur. of the predicate 
(for 7357 here, as at viii. 3, is scarcely plur.; and if MON), xxiv. 
7, is plur., Nin2n as the numerical plur. may refer to the different 
sciences or departments of knowledge) ; but perhaps by this, that it 
interchanges with nisan, Ps. xlix..4, cf. Prov. xi. 12, xxviii. 16, 
and that an abstract formation from 7230 (fem. of O2h, 05n), 
which besides is not concrete, was unnecessary. Still less is Moan 
=n a singular, which has it in view to change 73M into a 
proper name, for proof of which Hitzig refers to nininn, Ps, Ixxviii. 
15; the singular ending 6th without an abstract signification does 
not exist. After that Dietrich, in his Abhandl. 1846, has shown 
that the origin of the plur. proceeds not from separate calculation, 
but from comprehension,’ and that particularly also names denoting 
intellectual strength are frequently plur., which multiply the con- 
ception not externally but internally, there is no longer any 
justifiable doubt that nid2n signifies the all-comprehending, abso- 
lute, or, as Béttcher, § 689, expresses it, the full personal wisdom. 
Since such intensive plurals are sometimes united with the plur. of 
the predicate, as e.g. the monotheistically interpreted Hlohim, Gen. 
xxxv. 7 (see J.¢.), so 13° may be plur. On the other hand, the 
idea that it is a forma mizta of A (from 21) and ANA (Job 
xxxix. 23) or 27h, the final sound in ah opposes. It may, how- 
ever, be the emphatic form of the 3d fem. sing. of 129; for, that the 

1 In the Indo-Germanic languages the s of the plur. also probably proceeds 


from the prep. sa (sam) = ovyv. See Schleicher, Cunipend. der vergl. Gram. 
§ 247. 
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Hebr. has such an emphatic form, corresponding to the Arab. taktu- 
Lanna, is shown by these three examples (keeping out of view the 
suspicion of a corruption of the text, Olsh. p. 452), Judg. v. 26, 
Job xvii. 16, Isa. xxviii. 3; cf. mandwin, Obad. 13 (see Caspari, /.c.), 
an example of the 2d masc. sing. of this formation. {27 (with 725) 
is a word imitative of sound (Schallwort), used to denote “a clear- 
sounding, shrill voice (thence the Arab. rannan, of a speaker who 
has a clear, piercing voice) ; then the clear shrill sound of a string 
or chord of a bow, or the clear tinkle of the arrow in the quiver, 
and of the metal that has. been struck” (FI.). The meaning 
of ni3™ is covered by platee (Luke xiv. 21), wide places; and 
yn, which elsewhere may mean that which is without, before the 
gates of the city and courts, here means the “ open air,” in contra- 
distinction to the inside of the houses. 

Ver. 21, nivon (plur. of ‘Sin, the ground-form of D17, from ‘2A 
= i103), “they who are making noise ;” for the epithet is poetically 
used (Isa. xxii. 2) as a substantive, crowded noisy streets or places. 
wN is the place from which on several sides streets go forth: cf. 
ras el-ain, the place where the well breaks forth; ras en-nahr, the 
place from which the stream divides itself ; the sing. is meant dis- 
tributively as little as at viii. 2. NB, if distinguished from YY 
(which also signifies cleft, breach), is the opening of .the gate, the 
entrance by the gate. Four times the poet says that Wisdom goes 
forth preaching, and four times that she preaches publicly; the Wya 
used in five places implies that Wisdom preaches not in the field, 
before the few who there are met with, but in the city, which is full 
of people. | 

Ver. 22. The poet has now reached that part of his introduction 
where he makes use of the very words uttered by Wisdom : 

How long, ye simple, will ye love simplicity, 

And scorners delight in scorning, 

And fools hate knowledge ? 
Three classes of men are here addressed : the O°NB, the simple, who, 
being accessible to seduction, are only too susceptible of evil; the D'¥?, 
mockers, i.e. free-thinkers (from 4, Arab. lus, flectere, torquere, pro- 
perly qui verbis obliquis utitur) ; and the DDS, fools, z.e. the men- 
tally imbecile and stupid (from 203, Arab. kasal, to be thick, coarse, 
indolent). The address to these passes immediately over into a de- 
claration regarding them ; cf. the same enallage, 1.27 f. ‘ny has 
the accent Mahpach, on account of the Pasek following; vid. Torath 
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Enmeth, p. 26. Intentionally, Wisdom addresses only the ons, to 
whom she expects to find soonest access. Between the futt., which 
express the continuing love and hatred, stands the perf. ¥12n, which 
expresses that in which the mockers found pleasure, that which was 
the object of their love. nne is the so-called dat. ethicus, which re- 
flexively refers to that which is said to be the will and pleasure of 
the subject; as we say, ‘ I am fond of this and that.” The form 
ANA, Abulwalid, Parchon, and Kimchi regard as Piel; but 
TNA instead of 338A would be a recompensation of the virtual 
doubling, defacing the character of the Piel. Schultens regards it 
as a defectively written Paiél (in Syr.), but it is not proved that 
this conjugation exists in Hebr.; much rather %308A is the only 
possible Kal form with P30XA without the pause, regularly formed 
from 308A (vid. Ewald, § 193,a). The division by the accent 
Mercha-Mahpach of the two words ‘nd 129NN is equal in value to the 
connecting of them by Makkeph; vid. Baer’s Psalterium, p. x. In 
codd., and also in correct texts, 135NN is written with the accent 
Galgal on the first syllable, as the servant of the Mercha-Mahpach. 
The Gaja is incorrectly here and there placed under the A. 
Ver. 23. To the call to thoughtfulness which lies in the complaint 

‘¢ How long?” there follows the entreaty : 

Turn ye at my reproof ! 

Behold! I would pour out my Spirit upon you, 

I would make you to know my words. 
23a is not a clause expressive of a wish, which with the particle 
expressive of a wish, which is wanting, would be %J32Wh, or 
according to xxiii. 1 and xxvii. 23 would be S3WA 33. The 39, 
introducing the principal clause, stamps 23a as the conditional 
clause ; the relation of the expressions is as Isa. xxvi. 10, Job xx. 
24. sw j is not equivalent to st convertamini, which would require 
BA, but to si revertamini ; but ‘Anzin?? does not therefore mean 
at my reproof, i.e. in consequence of it (Hitzig, after Num. xvi. 
34), but it is a constructio pregnans : turning and placing yourselves 
under my reproof. With nnn there is supposed an édeyyxos 
(LXX., Symm.): bringing proof, conviction, punishment. If 


1In the Hagiographa everywhere written plene, with exception of Job 
xvii. 10. 

2 The Metheg belongs to the n, under which it should be placed (and not to 
the by, as the commencing sound of the second syllable before the tone- 
syllable; cf. ver. 25. 
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they, leaving their hitherto accustomed way, permit themselves to 
be warned against their wickedness, then would Wisdom cause her 
words to flow forth to them, t.e. would without reserve disclose and. 
communicate to them her spirit, cause them to know (namely by 
experience) her words. 3°39 (from 23, R. 29; vid. Genesis, p. 635) 
is a common figurative word, expressive of the free pouring forth 
of thoughts and words, for the mouth is conceived of as a fountain 
(cf. xviii. 4 with Matt. xii. 34), and the fijou (vid. LXX.) as 
pedows ; only here it has the Spirit as object, but parallel with 135, 
thus the Spirit as the active power of the words, which, if the 
Spirit expresses Himself in them, are mvedua nab fon, John vi. 63. 
The addresses of Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs touch closely 
upon the discourses of the Lord in the Logos-Gospel. Wisdom 
appears here as the fountain of the words of salvation for men ; 
and these words of salvation are related to her, just as the Aoyor 
to the divine Aoyos expressing Himself therein. 

Vers, 24-27. The address of Wisdom now takes another course. 
Between vers. 23 and 24 there is a pause, as between Isa. i. 20 and 
21. In vain Wisdom expects that her complaints and enticements 
will be heard. Therefore she turns her call to repentance into a 
discourse announcing judgment. 

24 Because I have called, and ye refused ; 

Stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; 

25 And ye have rejected all my counsel, 

And to my reproof have not yielded : 

26 Therefore will I also laugh at your calamity, 

Will mock when your terror cometh ; 

27 When like a storm your terror cometh, 

And your destruction sweeps on like a whirlwind; 

When distress and anguish cometh upon you. 
Commencing with }" (which, like }¥2, from 2, to oppose, denotes 
the intention, but more the fundamental reason or the cause than, as 
wn, the motive or object), the clause, connected with ‘38703, ego vicis- 
sim, turns to the conclusion. As here ‘N82? }¥" (as the word of Jahve) 
are connected by ‘803 to the expression of the ¢alio in Isa. Ixvi. 4, 
so also {8D, with its contrast N38, Isa.i.19f. The construction 
quoniam vocavi et renuistis for quoniam quum vocarem renuistis 
(cf. Isa. xii. 1) is the common diffuse (zerstreute) Semitic, the para- 
tactic instead of the periodizing style. The stretching out of the 
hand is, like the “spreading out” in Isa. lxv. 2, significant of striving 
to beckon to the wandering, and to bring them near. Regarding 
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az'pi, viz. itN, to make the ear stiff (R. wp), arrigere, incorrectly 
explained by Sclialiens after the Arab. kashab, polire, by aurem 
purgare, vid. Isaiah, p. 257, note. 

Ver. 25. 3B is synonymous with Y©, i. 8; cf. iv. 15 3737p, turn 
from it. Gesenius has inaccurately interpreted the phrase wx sna 
of the shaving off of the hair, instead of the letting it fly loose. ynp 
means to loosen ( =to lift up, syn. Onin), to release, to set free; it 
combines the meanings of loosening and making empty, or at liberty, 
which is conveyed in Arab. by a yp and a y+ ~The latter means, 
intrans., to be set free, therefore to be or to become free from 
occupation or business; with ..0 of an object, to be free from it, 
i.e. to have accomplished it, to have done with it (FI.). Thus: 
since ye have dismissed (missum fecistis) all my counsel (7¥¥ as 772, 
from 3, e.), te. what I always would advise to set you right. 
nas combines in itself the meanings of consent, i. 10, and compli- 
ance, i. 30 (with ?), and, as here, of acceptance. The principa 
clause begins like an schio of Ps. ii. 4 (cf. Jer. xx. 7). 

Vers. 26, 27. pn, as xxxi. 25 shows, is not to be understood 
with 2; 3 1s that of the state or time, not of the object. Regarding 
TR, calamitas opprimens, obruens (from AX = ot, to burden, to 
supres’), see at Ps. xxxi. 12.. N32 is related to nny’ as arriving to 
approaching ; 03305 is not that for which they are in terror,— for 
those who are addressed are in the condition of carnal security,— but 
that which, in the midst of this, will frighten and alarm them. The 
Chethib maw is pointed thus, MY (from WY = 7NY, as MN, MY after 
the form 7208, 7387); the Keri substitutes for this infinitive name 
the usual particip. ax’ (where then the Vav is wn, “ superfluous”), 
crashing (fem. of nubs), then a crash and an overthrow with a 
crash ; ‘Tegarding its root-meaning (to be waste, and then to sound 
hollow), see under Ps. xxxv. 8. 7EiD (from 7}0=75D), sweeping 
forth as a (see x. 25) whirlwind. The infinitive construction of 
27a is continued in 270 in the finite. ‘This syntactical and logical 
attraction, by virtue of which a modus or tempus passes by 1 or by 
the mere parallel arrangement (as ii. 2) from one to another, 
attracted into the signification and nature of the latter, is peculiar 
to the Hebr. If there follows a new clause or section.of a clause 
where the discourse takes, as it were, a new departure, that attrac- 
tion ceases, and the original form of expression is resumed ; cf. 1. 
22, where after the accent Athnach the future is returned to, as here 
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in 27¢ the infinitive construction is restored” (FI.). The allite- 
rating words pw) MY, cf. Isa. xxx. 6, Zeph. 1. 15, are related to 
each other as narrowness and distress (Hitzig); the Mashal is fond 
of the stave-rhyme.' 
Vers. 28-31. Then—this sublime preacher in the streets cor- 
tinues—distress shall teach them to pray : 
28 Then shall they call on me, and I will not answer; 
They shall early seek after me, and not find me; 
29 Because that they hated knowledge, 
And did not choose the fear of Jahve. 
80 They have not yielded to my counsel, 
Despised all my reproof : 
81 Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their way, 
And satiate themselves with their own counsels. 
In the full emphatic forms, '2287)., they shall call on me, 2270, 
they shall seek me, and ‘2)8¥1D" , they shall find me, the suffix 2 may 
be joined to the old plur. ending @ tin (Gesenius, Olshausen, Bottcher); 
but open forms like 372322, ‘He will bless him, ‘22733, He will 
honour me (from "s7a>), and the like, rather favour the esneluainn 
that 3 is epenthetic (Ew. § 250, 5).2, The address here takes the 
form of declaration: Stultos nune indignos censet ulteriori alloquio 
(Mich.). It is that laughter and scorn, ver. 26, which here sounds 
forth from the address of the Judge regarding the incorrigible. "NW 
is denom. of “NY, to go out and to seek with the morning twilight, 
as also 1p3, Ps. xxvii. 5, perhaps to appear early, and-usually (Arab.) 
bakar (I. II. 1V.), to rise early, to be zealous (Lane: “ He hastened 
to do or accomplish, or attain the thing needed”). Zéckler, with 
Hitzig, erroneously regards vers. 29, 30 as the antecedent to ver. 31. 
With aN, “and they shall eat,” the futt. announcing judgment 
are eaaued from ver. 28; cf, Deut. xxviii. 46-48. The conclusion 
after ‘D NMA, “therefore because,” or as usually expressed (except 


1 Jul. Ley, in his work on the Metrical Forms of Hebrew Poetry, 1866, has 
taken too little notice of these frequently occurring alliteration staves; Lagarde 
communicated to me (8th Sept. 1846) his view of the stave-rhyme in the Book 
of Proverbs, with the remark, ‘‘ Only the Hebr. technical poetry is preserved to 
us in the O. T. records; but in such traces as are found of the stave-rhyme, there 
are seen the echoes of the poetry of the people, or notes passing over from it.” 

2 In the Codd. ‘INP? is written; in this case the Afetheg indicates the tone 


syllable: vid. T orath ‘Emeth, p- 7 note, p. 21 note; and Accentssystem, ii. § 1, note. 
In ne the Rebia is to be placed over the. In the Silluk-word "INS it 


appears “undoubtedly that the form is to be spoken as Milel, i.e. with tone on 
the penult, . 
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here and Deut. iv. 37, cf. Gen. iv. 25), We NNA (av6" dv), is other- 
wise characterized, Deut. xxii. 29, 2 Chron. xxi. 12; and besides, 
ws nnn stands after (e.g. 1 Sam. xxvi. 21; 2 Kings xxii. 17; Jer. 
xxix. 19) oftener than before the principal clause. 793 pomibidise 
in itself the meanings of eligere and diligere (F1.). The construc- 
tion of ? nax (to be inclining towards) follows that of the analogous 
° yw (to hear). Hach one eats of the fruit of his way—good fruit 
of good ways (Isa. iii. 10), and evil fruit of evil ways. ‘The 79, 
316, introduces the object from which, as a whole, that which one 
eats, and with which he is satisfied, is taken as a part, or the object 
from which, as from a fountain, satisfaction flows forth” (Fl.). In 
correct texts, SDNY has the accent Dechi, and at the same time 
Munach as its servant. Regarding the laws of punctuation, accord- 
ing to which dOnnsyies (with Munach on the tone-syllable, Tarcha 
on the antepenult, and Metheg before the Chateph-Pathach) is to be 
written, see Baer’s Torath Emeth, p. 11, Accentssystem, iv. § 4. 
Norzi accents the word incorrectly with Rebia Mugrash. With 
the exception of Prov. xxii. 22, the pluralet! niyyio has always the 
meaning of ungodly counsels. 

Vers. 32, 33. The discourse is now summarily brought to a 
close : 

82 For the perverseness of the simple slays them, 
And the security of fools destroys them. 


$3 But whoever hearkeneth to me dwells secure, 
And is at rest from fear of evil. 


OF the two interpretations of 33%, a turning towards (with ON and 
the like, conversion) or a turning away (with “JNN® or oy, deser- 
tion), in 723% the latter (as in the post-Bib. NWA, repentance, the 
former) is expressed 5 apostasy from wisdom and from God are con- 
joined, MV j is here carnalis securitas; but the word may also denote 
the external and the internal peace of the righteous, as }28Y, whence 
Now, Job xxi. 23, as a superlative is formed by the insertion of the ? 
of 128, is taken in bonam et malam partem. }38 is, according to 
the Masora (also in Jer. xxx. 10, xlvi. 27, xlviii. 11), 3d perf. Pilel 
_ (Ewald, § 120, a), from the anqued INW, to be quiet: he has attained 
to full quietness, and enjoys such. The construction with }> follows 
the analogy of }® 125 (to give rest from), {2 PY (to rest from), and 
the like. The negative interpretation of {, sine ullo pavore mali 
1 [A plur. denoting unity in the circumstances, and a similarity in the rela- 
tions of time and space. ] 
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(Schultens, Ewald), is unnecessary; also Job xxi. 9 may be ex- 
plained by “ peace from terror,” especially since Di-% is derived 
from the root 5, extrahere. MY IMB, “ fear of evil,” one may per- 
haps distinguish from }9 3nd as the genitive of combination. 


THIRD INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, II. 


EARNEST STRIVING AFTER WISDOM AS THE WAY TO THE FEAR OF 
GOD AND TO VIRTUE. 


The admonition so far has almost wholly consisted of warning 
and threatening. The teacher, directing back to the discipline of 
the paternal home, warns against fellowship in the bloody deeds 
of the covetous, which issue in self-murder; and Wisdom holds up 
before her despisers the mirror of the punishment which awaits 
them. Now the admonition becomes positive. The teacher de- 
scribes separately the blessings of the endeavour after wisdom ; 
the endeavour after wisdom, which God rewards with the gift of 
wisdom, leads to religious. and moral knowledge, and this guards 
men on the way of life from all evil. The teacher accordingly 
interweaves.conditions and promises : 


1 My son, if thou receivest my words, 
And keepest my commandments by thee ; 
2 So that thou inclinest thine ear unto wisdom, 
Turnest thine heart to understanding ;— 
8 Yea, if thou callest after knowledge, 
To understanding directest thy voice ; 
4 If thou seekest her as silver, 
And searchest for her as for treasures : 
5 Then shalt thou understand the fear of Jahve, 
And find the knowledge of God. 
6 For Jahve giveth wisdom: 
From His mouth cometh knowledge and understanding. 
7 He preserves for the upright promotion ; 
A shield for such as walk in innocence. 
8 For He protects the paths of justice, 
«And guards the way of His sainis. 


The first D8, with that which it introduces, vers. 1, 2, is to be in- 
terpreted as an exclamation, “O that!” (O si), and then as an 
optative, as Ps, Ixxxi. 9, cxxxix. 19. I... ‘3, vers. 3-5, with 
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tle inserted connecting clauses, would then be confirmatory, “for ’ 
then.” But since this poet loves to unfold one and the same 
thought in ever new forms, one has perhaps to begin the conditional 
‘premisses with ver. 1, and to regard OX ‘DS as a new commence- 
ment. Hitzig takes this ox ‘5 in the sense of timo: “much more 
if thou goest to meet her, e.g. by curious inquiry, not merely per- 
mittest her quietly to come to thee.” © would then preserve its 
conditional meaning; and ‘9, as in Job xxxi. 18, Ps. cxxx. 4, since 
it implies an intentional negative, would receive the meaning of 
imo. But the sentences ranged together with O8 are too closely 
related in meaning to admit such a negative between them. ‘2 
will thus be confirmatory, not mediately, but immediately ; it is the 
‘‘ for = yes” of confirmation of the preceding conditions, and takes 
them up again (Ewald, § 356 8, cf. 330 5) after the form of the 
conditional clause was given up. The {2¥, which in i. 11, 18 is 
the synonym of 5¥, syeculari, presents itself here, 1b, 7a, as the 
synonym of fod, whence O'}0b, synon. of D'R5Y, recondita; the 
group of sounds, 4¥, DY, ob (cf. also 43, in Arab. dafan, whence 
dafynat, treasure), express shades of the root representation of 
pressing together. The inf. of the conclusion avpn?, to incline 
(Gr. Venet. @s dxpo@ro), is followed by the accus. of the object 
W218, thine ear, for a'v/pn properly means to stiffen (not to purge, 
as Schultens, nor to sharpen, as Gesenius thinks); cf. under Ps. 
x. 17. With 92h are interchanged 723, which properly means 
that which is distinguished or separated, and nA, which means 
the distinguishing, separating, appellations of the capacity of dis- 
tinguishing in definite cases and in general ; but it does not repre- 
sent this as a faculty of the soul, but as a divine power which 
communicates itself as the gift of God (charisma). 

Vers. 3-8. Instead of O8 "3 there is an old “pn 5x! (read not so, 
but thus), O& °5 (if thou callest understanding mother), which sup- 
poses the phrase ON *3 (L.XX.) as traditional. If O% were intended 
(according to which the Targ. in the Bibl. rabbinica, but not in 
Norzi’s text, translates), then 36 would correspond; vid. vii. 4, cf. 
Job xvii. 14. Thus: Yea, if thou callest for understanding, ie. 
callest her to thee (xviii. 6), invitest her to thee (ix. 15). The? of 
vipa is, with the exception of the imper. (e.g. 3#P3), always with- 
out the Dagesh. Ver. 46 belongs to the ideas in the Book of Job 
found in these introductory discourses, cf. Job iii. 21, as at ver. 

1 Regarding this formula, see Strack’s Prolegomena, pp. 66-70. 
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14, Job iii, 22 (Ewald, Spriche, p. 49). WEN (WBN), scrutari, 
proceeds, as D5 shows, from the primary meaning of a ditch, and 
is thus in its root-idea related to BN (to dig, search out). In the 
principal clause of ver. 5 the ‘7 N¥Y, as Ps. xix. 10, is the fear of 
Jahve as it ought to be, thus the reverence which is due to Him, 
the worshipping of Him as revealed. ‘n and DON are inter- 
changed as OP and 'n at ix. 10. M3" is knowledge proceeding 
from practice and experience, and thus not merely cognition 
(Kenntnis), but knowledge (Erkenninis). The thoughts revolve in 
a circle only apparently. He who strives after wisdom earnestly 
and really, reaches in this way fellowship with God; for just as He 
gives wisdom, it is nowhere else than with Him, and it never comes 
from any other source than from Him. It comes (ver. 6) BO 
(LXX. erroneously 8D), i.e. it is communicated through the 
medium of His word, Job xxii. 22, or also (for Adyos and mvetpa 
lie here undistinguished from ore another) it is His breath (Book 
of Wisdom vii. 25: dtpls ris tov Ocod Suvdpuews nat arroppoa Tis 
Tov TravToxpaTopos SoEns etAucpuvns); the inspiration (now3) of the 
Almighty (according to Job xxxii. 8) gives men understanding. 
In ver. 7a, whether 231 (Chethib) or jBY’ (Kert) is read, the mean- 
ing is the same. The former is the expression of the completed 
fact, as nrolwacev, 1 Cor. ii. 9, and is rightly preferred by LXX. 
and Syr., for one reluctantly misses the copula (since the thought 
is new in comparison with ver. 6). O72 should be written with 
the accent Decht. The Chokma-word (besides in Proverbs and 
Job, found only in Mic. vi. 9 and Isa. xxviii, 29) MAN is a Hiphil 
formation (with the passing over of 6 into é, as in 73") from AWN 
(whence the pr. names Yi and NNv") = (Arab.) wasy and dsy, to 
re-establish, to advance, Hiph. of 1% = 7, to stand, and thus means 
furtherance, t.e. the power or the gift to further, and concretely 
that which furthers and profits, particularly true wisdom and true 
fortune.! The derivation from &% (viii. 21) is to be rejected, because 
“ the formation would be wholly without analogy, so much the more 
because the » of this word does not represent the place of the }, as 


1 I was formerly in error in regarding the word as a Hophal formation, and 
in assigning to it the primary signification of being in a state of realized 
existence, of reality, in contradistinction to appearance only. The objection of 
J. D. Michaelis, Supplem. p. 1167, Non placent in linguis ejusmodi etyma meta- 
physica, etc., does not apply here, since the word is a new one coined by the 
Chokma, but all the shades of meaning are naturally derived from the funda- 
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is seen from the Arab. ja.) and the Syr. AsX” (FI.);! and 


the derivation of 7%” = MY, to be smooth (Hitzig), passes over 
without any difficulty into another system of roots? In the 
passage under consideration (ver. 7), MAF signifies advancement 
in the sense of true prosperity. The parallel passage 7a clothes 
itself in the form of an apposition: (He) a shield (139, n. instr. of 
128, to cover) for Of ‘30h, pilgrims of innocence (F'.), t.e. such as 
walk in the way (the object-accus., as vi. 12, for which in x. 9 3) 
of innocence. of is whole, full submission, moral faultlessness, 
which chooses God with the whole heart, seeks good without ex- 
ception: a similar thought is found i Ps, Ixxxiv. 12, 29, 8a, is 
such an inf. of consequence as 2h? (ver. 2), and here, as there, 
is continued in the finite. The “ paths of justice” are understood 
with reference to those who enter them and keep in them; parallel, 
“the way of His saints” (PON, he who cherishes 70M, earnest 
inward abe to God), for that is just MPIYM (xii. 28) : ‘they are 
nipyy ‘Don (Isa. xxxili. 15). Instead of the Mugrash, the conjunc- 
tive Tarcha is to be given to 7. 

Vers. 9-11. With the t® repeated, the promises encouraging 
to the endeavour after wisdom take a new departure : 


9 Then shalt thou understand righteousness, and justice, 
And uprightness; every way of good. 
10 For wisdom will enter into thine heart, 
And knowledge will do good to thy soul; 
11 Discretion will keep watch over thee, 
Understanding will keep thee. 


mental signification ‘‘ furtherance” (cf. Seneca, Deus stator stabilitorque est). 
‘“mwan, from Arab. @sy and wasy, to further by word and deed, to assist by 
counsel and act, to render help, whence the meanings auzilium, salus, and 


prudens consilium, saptentia, easily follow; cf. Ali's Arab. proverb, «7° L., 
Jalei_: He furthers thee, who does not trouble himself event thee.’ ” 


7B 
1The Arab. cus! (almost only in the negative pwl= =v ND), of the 
same signification as wr with which the Aram. Ys (nx) is associated, pre- 


co SE 
supposes an cl (= cl), to be founded, to found, and is rightly regarded 
by the Arabs as an old segolate noun in which the verbal force was compre- 
hended. 


2The Arab. _e~9 and 5» are confounded in common usage (Wetstein, 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr. xxii. 19), but the roots w and yy are different; 
wy) and wy, on the contrary, are modifications of one root. 


CHAP, II. 911. 49 


Regarding the ethical triad OD [righteousness, rightness], 
bavi [judgment], and PT¥ [rectitude], vid. i. 3. Seb. Schmid is 
wrong in his rendering, et omnis via gua bonum aditur erit tibi 
plana, which in comparison with Isa. xxvi. 7 would be feebly — 
expressed. J. H. Michaelis rightly interprets all these four con- 
ceptions as object-accusatives; the fourth is the summarizing 
asyndeton (cf. Ps. viii. 7) breaking off the enumeration: omnem 
denique orbitam boni; Jerome, bonam: in this case, however, iv 
would be genitive (vid. xvi. 2). 392 is the way in which the 
chariot rolls along; in Say there are united the root-conceptions 
of that which is round (5) and rolling (51). Whether '3, ver. 10, 
is the argumentative ‘ because” (according to the versions and 
, most interpreters) or “ for” (“ denn,” J. H. Michaelis, Ewald, and 
others), is a question. That with ‘3=“for” the subject would 
precede the verb, as at vers. 6, 21, and 1. 32 (Hitzig), determines 
nothing, as ver. 18 shows. On the one hand, the opinion that ‘2 = 
“because” is opposed by the analogy of the ‘3, ver. 6, following 
IX, ver. 5; the inequality between vers. 5-8 and ver. 9 ff. if the 
new commencement, ver. 9, at once gives place to another, ver. 10; 
the relationship of the subject ideas in vers. 10, 11, which makes 
ver. 11 unsuitable to be aconclusion from ver.10. On the contrary, 
the promise not only of intellectual, but at the same time also of 
practical, insight into the right and the good, according to their 
whole compass and in their manifoldness, can be established or 
explained quite well as we thus read vers. 10,11: For wisdom will 
enter (namely, to make it a dwelling-place, xiv. 33; cf. John xiv. 
23) into thine heart, and knowledge will do good to thy soul 
(namely, by the enjoyment which arises from the possession of 
knowledge, and the rest which its certainty yields). Mi, years, 
is elsewhere fem. (Ps. cxxxix. 6), but here, as at viii. 10, xiv. 6, in 
the sense of 10 yvavat, is masc. In ver. 11 the contents of the 
ran tx (ver. 9) are further explained. 5y 719¥, of watching (for Job 
xvi. 16 is to be interpreted differently), is used only by our poet 
(here and at vi. 22). Discretion, ¢.e. the capacity of well-con-— 
sidered action, will hold watch over thee, take thee under pro- 
tection; understanding, t.e. the capacity in the case of opposing 
rules to make the right choice, and in the matter of extremes 
to choose the right medium, will be bestowed upon thee. In 
naqwon, as in Ps. Ixi. 8, cxl. 2, 5, Deut. xxxiii. 9, etc., the first 
stem letter is not assimilated, in order that the word may have a 
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fuller sound; the writing "3—- for 3 > is meant to affect the 
eye. 

Vers. 12-15. As in vers. 10, 11, the P3A t8 (“then shalt thou 
understand,” ver. 5) is expanded, so now the watching, preserving, 
is separately placed in view: 

12 To deliver thee from an evil way, 
From the man who speaks falsehood ; 
13 (From those) who forsake the ways of honesty 
To walk in ways of darkness, 
14 Who rejoice to accomplish evil, 
Delight in malignant falsehood— 
15 They are crooked in their paths, 
And perverse in their ways. 
That 39 9471 is not genitival, via mali, but adjectival, via mala, is 
evident from 07x) 7, xvi. 29. From the evil way, t.e. conduct, 
stands opposed to the false words represented in the person of the 
deceiver ; from both kinds of contagium wisdom delivers. NniaBnn 
(like the similarly formed ni?ann, occurring only as plur.) means 
misrepresentations, viz. of the ‘good and the true, and that for the 
purpose of deceiving (xvii. 20), fallacia, t.e. intrigues in conduct, 
and lies and deceit in words. Fl. compares Arab. fk, a lie, and 
affak, a liar. Wee has Munach, the constant servant of Dechi, 
instead of Metheg, according to rule (Accentssystem, vii. §2). Daya 
(ver. 13) is connected with the collective Mx (cf. Judg. ix. 55) ; 
we have in the translation separated it into a relative clause with 
the abstract present. The vocalization of the article fluctuates, 
yet the expression D'3Y, like ver. 17 Nay, is the better estab- 
lished (Michlol 536); D°21~9 is one of the three words which retain 
their Metheg, and yet add to it a Munach in the tone-syllable 
(vid. the two others, Job xxii. 4, xxxix. 26). To the “ways of 
honesty ” (Geradheit) (cf. the adj. expression, Jer. xxxi. 9), which 
does not shun to come to the light, stand opposed the “ ways of 
darkness,” the épya tod oxotous, Rom. xiii. 12, which designedly 
conceal themselves from God a xxix. 15) and men (Job xxiv. 
15, xxxvill. 13, 15). 

Ver. 14. In this verse the regimen of the 1p, 12b, is to be 
regarded as lost; the description now goes on independently. 
Whoever does not shrink back from evil, but gives himself up to 
deceit, who finally is at home in it as in his own proper life-element, 


1 For the right succession of the accents here, see Turath Emeth, p. 49, § 5; 
Accentuationssystem, xviii. § 3. 


CHAP. If. 16-19 - | 81 


and rejoices, yea, delights in that which he ought to shun as some- 
thing destructive and to be rejected. The neut. 31 is frequently 
an attributive genit., vi. 24, xv. 26, xxviii. 5; cf. ain, xxiv. 25, 
which here, since Ni3B7N are those who in themselves are bad, does 
not separate, but heightens: perversitates non simplices aut vulgares, 
sed pessime et ex omni parte vitiose (J. H. Michaelis). With 
WS (ofrwes), ver. 15, this part is brought to a conclusion. 
Fleischer, Bertheau, and others interpret DI*NM, as the accus. 
of the nearer definition, as oxod1ds Tov vodv, Tas mpd£eas; but 
should it be an accus., then would we expect, in this position of 
the words, py (Isa. lix. 8; Prov. x. 9, cf. ix. 15). O'WY is the 
pred.; for Mi, like 173, admits of both genders, O12 carries in 
it its subject 07; 15, like the Arab. Pd, ['dh, is a weaker form of 
y, flectere, inclinare, intrans. recedere: they are turned aside, 
inclined out of the way to the right and left in their walk (3 as 
xvii. 20). 

Vers. 16-19. With the resumption of 37219, the watchful pro- 
tection which wisdom affords to its possessors is further specified 
in these verses : : 


16 To save thee from the strange woman, 
From the stranger who useth smooth words ; 
17 Who forsakes the companion of her youth, 
And forgets the covenant of her God ; 
18 For she sinks down to death together with her house, 
And to the shadow of Hades her paths— 
19 All they who go to her return not again, 
And reach not the paths of life 


The subject here continued is the fourfold wisdom named in vers. 
10,11. ‘“Y signifies alienus, which may also be equivalent to alius 
populi, but of a much wider compass—him who does not belong to 
a certain class (e.g. the non-priestly or the laity), the person or 
thing not belonging to me, or also some other than I designate; on 
the other hand, 33, peregrinus, scarcely anywhere divests itself of 
the essential mark of a strange foreign origin. While thus 07 7Wx 
is the non-married wife, 732 designates her as non-Israelitish. 
Prostitution was partly sanctioned in the cultus of the Midianites, 
Syrians, and other nations neighbouring to Israel, and thus was 
regarded as nothing less than customary. In Israel, on the contrary, 
the law (Deut. xxiii. 18 f.) forbade it under a penalty, and therefore 
it was chiefly practised by foreign women (xxili. 27, and cf. the 
VOL. I. F 
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exception, Ruth ii. 10),"—an inveterate vice, which spread itself 
particularly from the latter days of Solomon, along with general 
ungodliness, and excusing itself under the polygamy sanctioned 
by the law, brought ruin on the state. The Chokma contends 
. against this, and throughout presents-monogamy as alone corre- 
sponding to the institution and the idea of the relation. Desig- 
nating marriage as the “ covenant of. God,” it condemns not only 
adulterous but, generally promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, 
because unhallowed and thus unjustifiable, and likewise arbitrary 
divorce. Regarding the ancient ceremonies connected with the 
celebration of marriage we are not specially informed; but from 
ver. 17, Mal. ii. 14 (Ewald, Bertheau, Hitzig, but not Kohler), it 
appears that the celebration of marriage was a religious act, and 
that they who were joined together in marriage called God to 
witness and ratify the vows they took upon themselves. The perf. 
in the attributive clause np enn MON proceeds on the routine 
acquired in cajoling and dissembling: who has smoothed her 
words, t.e. learned to entice by flattering words (FI.). 

Vers. 17-19. "98, as here used, has nothing to do with the 
phylarch-name, similar in sound, which is a denom. of 428; but it 
comes immediately from HON, to accustom oneself to a person or 
cause, to be familiar therewith (while the Aram. 428, 42", to learn, 
Pa. to teach), and thus means, as the synon. of ¥9, the companion 
or familiar associate (vid. Schultens). Parallels such as Jer. iii. 4 
suggested to the old interpreters the allegorical explanation of the 
adulteress as the personification of the apostasy or of heresy. 
Ver. 18a the LXX. translate: Gero yap mapa to Oavdt@ tov 
oixov auTjs: she (the dissolute wife) has placed her house beside 
death (the abyss of death). This "nw [éero] is perhaps the 
original, for the text as it lies before us is doubtful, though, rightly 
understood, admissible. The accentuation marks 1’ as the sub- 
ject, but n'3 is elsewhere always masc., and does not, like the rarer 
nik, ver. 15, admit in usage a double gender; also, if the fem. 
usage were here introduced (Bertheau, Hitzig), then the predicate, 
even though mn’3 were regarded as fem., might be, in conformity 
with rule, NY, as eg. Isa. ii. 17. NY is, as in Ps. xliv. 26, 3d pr. 

of mW, Arab. sdkh, to go down, to sink; the emendation onv 


1 In Talmudic Heb. MIN (Aramean) has this meaning for the Biblical 
m3. 


CHAP, Il. 20-22, . ~ $3 


(Joseph Kimehi) does not recommend itself on this account, that 
nn’ and Nn’ mean, according to usage, to stoop or to bend down ; 
and to interpret (Ralbag, n> pein) nny transitively is inadmissible. 
For that reason Aben Ezra interprets mn’. as in apposition: to 
death, to its house; but then the poet in that case should say PiNemoN, 
for death is not a house. On the other hand, we cannot perceive 
in An’2 an accus, of the nearer definition (J. H. Michaelis, F'.) ; 
the expression would here, as 15a, be refined without purpose. 
Bottcher has recognised 7N'3 as permutative, the personal subject : 
for she sinks down to death, her house, t.e. she herself, together 
with all that belongs to her; cf..the permutative of the subject, 
Job xxix. 3, Isa. xxix. 23 (vid. comm. l.c.), and the more particular 
statement of the object, Ex. ii. 6, etc. Regarding 0°85), shadows 
of the under-world (from 51, synon. nbn, weakened, or to become 
powerless), a word common to the Solomonic writings, vid. Com- 
ment. on Isaiah, p. 206. What ver. 185 says of the person of the 
adulteress, ver. 19 says of those who live with her nn3, her house- 
companions. 83, “those entering in to her,” is equivalent to 
WON DN]; the participle of verbs eundi et veniendi takes. the 
accusative object of the finite as gen. in st. constr., as eg. i. 12, 
ii. 7, Gen. xxiii. 18, ix. 10 (cf. Jer. x. 20). The 2, with the 
tone on the ult., is a protestation: there is no return for those who 
practise fornication,’ and they do not reach the paths of life from 
which they have so widely strayed.’ 

Vers. 20-22. With 1? there commences a new section, co-ordi- 
nating itself with the Wen (“to deliver thee”) of vers. 12, 16, 
unfolding that which wisdom accomplishes as a preserver and guide : 

20 So that thou walkest in the good way, 
And keepest the right paths. 

21 For the upright shall inhabit the land, 
And the innocent shall remain in it. 


22 But the godless are cut off out of. the land, 
And the faithless are rooted out of it. 


1 One is here reminded of the expression in the Zneid, vi. 127-129: 
Revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opes, hoc labor est. 
See also an impure but dreadful Talmudic story about a dissolute Rabbi, 
b. Aboda zara, 17a. 
3 In correct texts 3;:yr-x5) has the Makkeph. Vid. Torath Emeth, p. 41; 
Accentuationssystem, xx. § 2. 
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Wisdom—thus the connection—will keep thee, so that thou shalt 
not fall under the seductions of man or of woman; keep, in order 
that thou... wn? (from {2 = 2¥d, tendency, purpose) refers to 
the intention and object of the protecting wisdom. To the two 
negative designations of design there follows, as the third and last, 
a positive one. O'3iD (contrast to O°, xiv. 19) is here used in a 
general ethical sense: the good (Guten, not Gitigen, the kind). 
72Y, with the object of the way, may in another connection also 
mean to keep oneself from, cavere ab (Ps. xvii. 4); here it means: 
carefully to keep in it. The promise of ver. 21 is the same as in 
the Mashal Ps. xxxvii. 9, 11, 22; cf. Prov. x. 30. 778 is Canaan, 
or the land which God promised to the patriarchs, and in which He 
planted Israel, whom He had brought out of Egypt; not the earth, 
as Matt. v. 5, according to the extended, unlimited N. T. circle of 
vision. ¥NY (Milel) is erroneously explained by Schultens: funi- 
culis bene firmis trroborabunt in terra. The verb 1D‘, Arab. watar, 
signifies to yoke (whence 1M, a cord, rope), then intrans. to be 
stretched out in length, to be hanging over (vid. Fleischer on Job 
xxx. 11); whence 1M, residue, Zeph. ii. 9, and after which the 
LXX. here renders drorepOjoovrat, and Jerome permanebunt. 
In: 226 the old translators render 475" as the fut. of the pass. D3, 
Deut. xxviii. 63; but in this case it would be D3’. The form 
1D’, pointed 30', might be the Miph. of NNb, but nnd can neither be 
taken as one with nda, of the same meaning, nor with Hitzig is it to 
be vocalized 375’ (Hoph. of nod3); nor, with Béttcher (§ 1100, p. 
453), 1s 3NB* to be regarded as a veritable fut. Niph. ND‘ is, as at 
xv. 25, Ps. lii. 7, active: evellant; and this, with the subj. remain- 
ing indefinite (for which J. H. Michaelis refers to Hos. xii. 9), is 
equivalent to evellentur. This indefinite “ they ” or “one” (“man”), 
Fleischer remarks, can even be used of God, as here and Job vii. 
3,—a thing which is common in Persian, where e.g. the expression 
rendered hominem ex pulvere fecerunt is used instead of the fuller 
form, which would be rendered homo a Deo ex pulvere factus est. 
n'xi3 bears (as 733 proves) the primary meaning: of concealed, i.e. 
malicious (treacherous and rapacious, Isa. xxxiii. 1), and then 
faithless men.’ 


1 Similar is the relation in Arab. of labbasa to libds (va5); it means to make 
a thing unknown by covering it; whence telbis, deceit, mulebbis, a falsifier. 
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FOURTH INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, III. 1-18. 


EXHORTATION TO LOVE AND FAITHFULNESS, AND SELF-SACRI- — 
FICING DEVOTION TO GOD, AS THE TRUE WISDOM. — 


The foregoing Mashal discourse seeks to guard youth against 
ruinous companionship ; this points out to them more particularly 
the relation toward God and man, which alone can make them 
truly happy, vers. 1-4. 

1 My son, forget not my doctrine, 
And let thine heart keep my commandments ; 
2 For length of days, and years of life, 
And peace, will they add to thee. 
8 Let not kindness and truth forsake thee : 
Bind them about thy neck, 
Write them on the tablet of thy heart, 
4 And obtain favour and true prudence 
In the eyes of God and of men. 

The admonition takes a new departure. ‘MIM and ‘NID refer 
to the following new discourse and laws of conduct. Here, in the 
midst of the discourse, we have 7%. and not 7%2'; the non-assimi- 
lated form is found only in the conclusion, eg. ii. 11, v. 2. The 
plur. 32°D" (ver. 2) for T2HDiA (they will bring, add) refers to the 
doctrine and the precepts; the synallage has its ground in this, that 
the fem. construction in Hebrew is not applicable in such a case ; 
the vulgar Arab. also has set aside the forms jaktubna, taktubna. 
“‘ Extension of days” is continuance of duration, stretching itself 
out according to the promise, Ex. xx. 12; and “ years of life” (ix. 
11) are years—namely, many of them—of a life which is life in 
the full sense of the word. 50 has here ne pregnant significa- 
tion vita vitalis, Bios Buwros (F'.). Die’ (R. cw) is pure well-being, 
free from all that disturbs peace or satisfaction, internal and exter- 
nal contentment. 

Ver. 3. With this verse the doctrine begins; 98 (not Nd) shows 
that 3a does not continue the promise of ver. 2. 0M (R. on, 
stringere, afficere) is, according to the prevailing usage of the iain: 
guage, well-affectedness, it may be of God toward men, or of men 
toward God, or of men toward one another—a loving disposition, of 
the same meaning as the N. T. ayarn (vid. eg. Hos. vi. 6). Mos 
(from N3>8), continuance, a standing to one’s promises, and not 
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falsifying just expectations; thus fidelity, aloris, in the inter- 
related sense of fides and fidelitas. These two states of mind and 
of conduct are here contemplated as moral powers (Ps. xi. 8, xliii. 
3), which are of excellent service, and bring precious gain; and 45 
shows that their ramification on the side of God and of men, the 
religious and the moral, remains radically inseparable. The suffix 
O— does not refer to the doctrine and the precepts, but to these 
two cardinal virtues. If the disciple is admonished to bind them 
about his neck (vid. i. 9, cf. iii. 22), so here reference is made, not 
to ornament, nor yet to protection against evil influences by means 
of them, as by an amulet’ (for which proofs are wanting), but to 
the signet which was wont to be constantly carried (Gen. xxxviii. 18, 
cf, Cant. viii. 6) on a string around the neck. The parallel member 
3c confirms this; 36 and 3c together put us in mind of the Tephii- 
lim (phylacteries), Ex. xiii. 16, Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18, in which what is 
here a figure is presented in external form, but as the real figure 
of that which is required in the inward parts. [? (from M9, Arab. 
Pah, to begin to shine, e.g. of a shooting star, gleaming sword ; vid. 
Wetzstein, Deutsch. morgenl. Zeitzschr. xxii. 151f.) signifies the 
tablet prepared for writing by means of polish; to write love and 
fidelity on the tablet of the heart, is to impress deeply on the heart 
the duty of both virtues, so that one will be impelled to them from 
within outward (Jer. xxxi. 33). | 
Ver. 4. To the admonitory imper. there follows here a second, 
as iv. 4, xx. 18, Amos v. 4, 2 Chron. xx. 20, instead of which also 
the perf. consec. might stand; the counsellor wishes, with the good 
to which he advises, at the same time to present its good results. 
22 is (1 Sam. xxv. 3) the appearance, for the Arab. shakl means 
forma, as uniting or binding the lineaments or contours into one 
figure, oyjua, according to which 21 °2¥ may be interpreted of 
the pleasing and advantageous impression which the well-built 
external appearance of a man makes, as an image of that which 
his internal excellence produces; thus, favourable view, friendly 
judgment, good reputation (Ewald, Hitzig, Zéckler). But every- 
_ where else (xiii. 15; Ps. cxi. 10; 2 Chron. xxx. 22) this phrase 
means good, #.e. fine, well-becoming insight, or prudence ; and Sav 


1 Fleischer is here reminded of the giraffe in the Jardin des Plantes, the head 
of which was adorned by its Arabic keeper with strings and jewels, the object 
of which was to turn aside the ‘ain (the bad, mischievous look) from the precious 
beast. _ 
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has in the language of the Mishle no other meaning than intel- 
lectus, which proceeds from,the inwardly forming activity of the 
mind. He obtains favour in the eyes of God and man, to whom 
favour on both sides is shown; he obtains refined prudence, to 
whom it is on both sides adjudicated. Jt is unnecessary, with 
Ewald and Hitzig, to assign the two objects to God and men. In 
the eyes of both at the same time, he who carries love and faith- 
fulness in his heart appears as one to whom {7 and 31D °3¥ must 
be adjudicated. | 
Vers. 5-8. Were “ kindness and truth” (ver. 3) understood only 
in relation to men, then the following admonition would not be 
interposed, since it proceeds from that going before, if there the 
quality of kindness and truth, not only towards man, but also 
towards God, is commended : : | 
5 Trust in Jahve with thy whole heart, 
And lean not on thine own understanding. 
6 In all thy ways acknowledge Him, 
And He will make plain thy paths. 
7 Be not wise in thine own eyes ; 
Fear Jahve, and depart from evil. 
8 Health will then come to thy navel, 
And refreshing to thy bones. 
From God alone comes true prosperity, true help. He knows the 
right way to the right ends. He knows what benefits us. He is 
able to free us from that which does us harm: therefore it is our 
duty and our safety to place our confidence wholly in Him, and to 
trust not to our own judgment. The verb Mb3, Arab. bath, has 
the root-meaning expandere, whence perhaps, by a more direct way 
than that noted under Ps. iv. 6, it acquires the meaning con/idere, 
to lean with the whole body on something, in order to rest upon it, 
strengthened by °Y, if one lean wholly—Fr. se reposer sur quelgu’un; 
Ital. riposarsi sopra alcuno,—like jy with ON, to lean on anything, 
so as to be supported by it; with °Y, to support oneself on anything 
(Fl.). WT (the same in form as 1N8Y, Num. xi. 12) is not fully 
represented by “ acknowledge Him ;” as in 1 Chron. xxviii. 9 it is 
not a mere theoretic acknowledgment that is meant, but earnest 
penetrating cognizance, engaging the whole man. The practico- 
mystical 37¥1, in and of itself full of. significance, according to O. 
and N. T. usage, is yet strengthened by toto corde. The heart is 
the central seat of all spiritual soul-strength ; to love God with the 
whole heart is to concentrate the whole inner life on the active 
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contemplation of God, and the ready observance of His will. God 
requites such as show regard to Him, by making plain their path 
before them, i.e. by leading them directly to the right end, remov- 
ing all hindrances out of their way. TDM has Cholem in the first 
syllable (vid. Kimchi’s Lez.).' “ Be not wise in thine own eyes” 
is equivalent to ne tibi sapiens videare ; for, as J. H. Michaelis 
remarks, conjidere Deo est sapere, stbt vero ac sue sapientia, destpere. 
‘Fear God and depart from evil” is the twofold representation of 
the evoéBeva, or practical piety, in the Chokma writings : Prov. a 
6, the Mashal psalm xxxiv. 10, 15, and Job xxviii. 28 cf. i. 
For 79 10, the post-biblical expression is NOM S72. 

Ver. 8. "The subject to ‘AM (it shall be) is just this religious- 
moral Pigeteah The conjectural reading 47’? (Clericus), Tw? 
= F1Nv> (Ewald, Hitzig), to thy flesh or body, i is unnecessary ; the 
LXX. and Syr. so translating, generalize the expression, which is 
not according to their taste. “¥, from 11, Arab. sarr, to be fast, 
to bind fast, properly, the umbilical cord (which the Arabs call surr, 
whence the denom. sarra, to cut off the umbilical cord of the new- 
born); thus the navel, the origin of which coincides with the 
independent individual existence of the new-born, and is as the 
firm centre (cf. Arab. saryr, foundation, basis, Job, p. 487) of the 
existence of the body. The system of punctuation does not, as a 
rule, permit the doubling of 4, probably on account of the pre- 
vailing half guttural, ¢.e. the uvular utterance of this sound by the 
men of Tiberias.’ Tw? here, and J2¥ at Ezek. xvi. 4, belong to the 
exceptions ; cf. the expanded duplication in 77W, Cant. vii. 3, to 
which a chief form Y is as little to be assumed as is a 2 to 
11. The az. yeyp. PANES, healing, has here, as NBD, iv. 22, Xvi. 
24, and mann, Ezek. xvii. 12, not the meaning of restoration from 
sielness: but ‘he raising up of enfeebled strength, or the confirm 
ing of that which exists; the navel comes into view as the middle 
point of the vis vitalis. “pw is a Piel formation, corresponding to 


the abstract Kal formation MN51; the Arab. oes used transit. 
we ott 
(to give to drink), also _ jis (cf. Pu. Job xxi. 24) and | iu, like 


1 In the st. constr. ii. 19, and with the grave suff. ii. 15, 5 instead of 6 is in 
order ; but Ben-Asher’s Dalaalay Job xiii. 27, cf. xxxiii. 11, is an inconsistency. 


2 See my work, Physiologie u. Musik in threr Bedeutung fiir Grammatik beson- 
ders die hebrdische, pp. 11-18. 
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the Hebr. "PUN (Hiph. of APY, to drink); the infin. ee means, to 


179 


the obliterating of the proper signification, distribution, benefac- 
tion, showing friendship, but in the passage before us is to be 
explained after Job xxi. 24 (the marrow of his bones is well 
watered ; Arnheim—full of sap) and xv. 30. Bertheau and Hitzig 
erroneously regard ver. 8 as the conclusion to ver. 7, for they 
interpret MIND) as the subject; but had the poet wished to be so 
understood, he should have written ‘0%. Much rather the subject 
is devotion withdrawn from the evil one and turned to God, which 
externally proves itself by the dedication to Him of earthly pos- 
sessions. 
Ver. 9 Honour Jahve with thy wealth, 
And with the first-fruits of all thine increase ; 
10 Then shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 
And thy vata overflow with must. 

It may surprise us that the Chokma, being separated from the 
ceremonial Jaw, here commends the giving of tithes. But in the 
first place, the consciousness of the duty of giving tithes is older 
than the Mosaic law, Gen. xxviii. 22; in this case, the giving of 
tithes is here a general ethical expression. "®Y and WWD do not 
occur in the Book of Proverbs; in the post-biblical phraseology 
the tithes are called #537 pon, the portion of the Most High. 
723, as the Arab. wakkra, to make heavy, then to regard and deal 
with as weighty and solemn (opp. °2?, to regard and treat as light, 
from 22? = Arab. han, to be light). fin, properly lightness in the 
sense of atsance, opulency, forms with 733 an oxymoron (fac Jovam 
gravem de levitate tua), but one aimed at by the author neither at 
i. 13 nor here. {9 (in 72179 and ‘39, ver. 9) is in both cases par- 
titive, as in the law of the Levitical tenths, Lev. xxvii. 30, and of 
the Challa (heave-offering of dough), Num. xv. 21, where also 
mee (in Heb. vii. 4, dxpoOiva) occurs in a similar sense, cf. 
Num. xviii. 12 (in the law of the Zheruma or wave-offering of 
the priests), as also 7837 in the law of the second tenths, Deut. 
xiv. 22, cf. Num. xviii. 30 (in the law of the tenths of the priests). 
Ver. 10. With 1 apodosis imperativi the conclusion begins. Y2¥, 
satisfaction, is equivalent to fulness, making satisfied, and that, too, 
richly satisfied ; ¥7'M also is such an accusative, as verbs of filling 
govern it, for #8, to break through, especially to overflow, signifies 
to be or become overflowingly full (Job i. 10). OD8 (from ODk, 
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Chald. jo’, Syr. dsan, to lay up in granaries) is the granary, of the 
same meaning as the Arab. dkhzan (from khazan =}j0N, Isa. xxiii. 
18, recondere), whence the Spanish magazen, the French and 
German magazin. 23) (from 3?%, Arab. wakab, to be hollow) is 
the vat or tub into which the must flows from the wine-press (3 
or T38), Ad«xos or troAqvuov. Cf. the same admonition and promise 
in the prophetic statement of Mal. iii. 10-12. 

Vers. 11, 12. The contrast here follows. As God should not 
be forgotten in days of prosperity,.so one should not suffer himself 
to be estranged from Him by days of adversity. 

11 The school of Jahve, my son, despise thou not, 
Nor loathe thou His correction ; 


12 For Jahve correcteth him whom He loveth, 
And that as a father hisson whom he loveth 


Vid. the original passage Job v.17f. There is not for the Book 
of Job a more suitable motto than this tetrastich, which expresses 
its fundamental thought, that there is a being chastened and tried 
by suffering which has as its motive the love of God, and which 
does not exclude sonship." One may say that ver. 11 expresses 
the problem of the Book of Job, and ver. 12 its solution. “0%, 
matdela, we have translated “school,” for 75°, qacSevecv, means in 
reality to take ‘one into school. AAndung [punishment] or Rage 
[reproof] is the German word which most corresponds to the Hebr. 
nna or NAIA, 3 YP (whence here the prohibitive 7A with oy) 
means to experience loathing (disgust) at anything, or aversion 
(vexation) toward anything. The LXX. (cited Heb. xii. 5f.), 
pdé éxdrvov, nor be faint-hearted, which joins in to the general 
thought, that we should not be frightened away from God, or let 
ourselves be estranged from Him by the attitude of anger in which 
He appears in His determination to inflict suffering. In 12a the 
accentuation leaves it undefined whether “iM as subject belongs to 
the relative or to the principal clause; the traditional succession of 
accents, certified also by Ben Bileam, is M7 Im Wr NN *3, for this 
passage belongs to the few in which more than three servants 
(viz. Mahpach, Mercha, and three Munachs) go before the Ath- 
nach. The further peculiarity is here to be observed, that nk, 


1 Here Procop. rightly distinguishes between weasdeie and tipewpic. 

2 Vid. Torath Emeth, p. 19; Accentuationssystem, vi. § 6; the differences 
between Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali in the Appendixes to Biblia Rabbinica ; 
Dachselt’s Biblia Accentuata, and Pinner’s Prospectus, p. 91 (Odessa, 1845). 
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although without the Makkeph, retains its Segol, besides ltere only 
in Ps, xlvii. 5, Ix..2. 125 is to be interpreted thus (cf. ix. 5d): 
“and (that) as a father the son, whom he loves.” The} is ex- 
planatory, as 1 Sam. xxviii. 3 (Gesenius, § 155, la), and Ty" 
(which one may supplement by ink or {3) is a ‘deaning clause 
having the force of .a clause with 1¢'x. The translation, e¢ ut pater 
qui filio bene cupit, is syntactically (cf. Isa. xl. 11) and accentually 
(vid. 135) not less admissible, but translating “and as a father he 
holds his son dear,” or with Hitzig (after Jer. xxxi. 10, a passage 
not quite syntactically the same), “and holds him dear, as a father 
his son” (which Zoéckler without syntactical authority prefers on 
account of the 2d modus, cf. eg. Ps. li. 18), does not seem a 
right parallel clause, since the giving of correction is the chief 
point, and the love only the accompanying consideration (xiii. 24). 
According to our interpretation, Mi is to be carried forward in 
the mind from 12a. The LXX. find the parallel word in 3x2", 
for they translate wacrvyot 5¢ mavra vidv, by mapadéyeras, and 
thus have read 383° or 383", 

Vers. 13-15. Such submission to God, the All-wise, the All- 
directing, who loves us with fatherly affection, is wisdom, and 
such wisdom is above all treasures. 


18 Blessed is the man who has found wisdom, 
And the man who has gained understanding ; 

14 For better is her acquisition than the acquisition of silver, 
And her gain than fine gold. 

15 More precious is she than corals ; 
And all thy jewels do not equal her value. 


The imperfect P*®:, which as the Hiph. of pap, exire, has the general 
meaning educere, interchanges with the perfect 8¥®. This bring- 
ing forth is either a delivering up, t.e. giving out or presenting, 
Isa. Iviti. 10, Ps. cxl. 9, cxliv. 13 (cf. PB’, Arab. nafak, to give 
out, to pay out), or a fetching out, petting out, receiving, viii. 35, 
xii, 2, xvii. 22. Thus 13a reminds one of the parable of the 
treasure in the field, and 13d of that of the goodly pearl for which 
the éumopos who sought the pearl parted with all that he had. 
Here also is declared the promise of him who trades with a 
merchant for the possession of wisdom; for 71ND and 1ND (both, 
as Isa. xxiii. 3, 18, xlv. 15, from 1p, the latter after the forms 
yvt, yO3, without our needing to assume a second primary form, 
"ND) go ‘back to the root-word "MD, to trade, go about as a trader, 


-) 
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with the fundamental meaning éurropevecOar (LX X.); and also 
the mention of the pearls is not wanting here, for at all events the 
meaning “pearls” has blended itself with 5°38, which is a favourite 
word in the Mashal poetry, though it be not the original meaning 
. of the word. In 146 403 is surpassed by 1M (besides in the 
Proverbs, found only in this meaning in Ps. Ixviii. 14), which 
properly means ore found in a mine, from 77, to cut in, to dig 
up, and hence the poetic name of gold, perhaps of gold dug out 
as distinguished from molten gold. Hitzig regards ypuods as 
identical with it; but this word (Sanskr. without the ending hir, 
Zend. zar) is derived from ghar, to glitter (vid. Curtius). 7ANNIA 
_ we have translated “ gain,” for it does not mean the profit which 
wisdom brings, the tribute which it yields, but the gain, the pos- 
session of wisdom herself. 

Ver. 15. As regards 0°38, for which the Kethib has 0B, the 
following things are in favour of the fundamental meaning 
“‘ corals,” viz.: (1.) The name itself, which corresponds with the 


Arab. 3 this word, proceeding from the root-idea of shooting 


forth, particularly after the manner of plants, means the branch 
and all that raises or multiplies itself branch-like or twig-like 
(Fleischer). (2.) The redness attributed to the o35, Lam. iv. 7, 
in contradistinction to the pure whiteness attributed to snow and 
milk (vid. at Job xxviii. 18). The meaning of the word may, how- 
ever, have become generalized in practice (LXX.. in loc. wv 
moduvteAov, Grec. Venet. AOidiov) ; the meaning “ pearls,” given 
to it in the Job-Targum by Rashi, and particularly by Bochart, 
lay so much the nearer as one may have wrought also corals 
and precious stones, such as the carbuncle, sardius, and sapphire,. 
into the form of pearls. i7)p*, in consequence of the retrogression 
of the tone, has Munach on the penult., and that as an exception, as 
has been remarked by the Masora, since in substantives and proper 
names terminating in "— the Tins sD», ze. the receding of the tone, 
does not elsewhere appear, eg. 87 TB, Gen. xii. 14, NT M3, 
— Cant. vi. 9, 8 MY, Jer. xxx. 7.“ yon i is first abstr., a being in- 
clined to something, lust, will, pleasure in any thing, then also 
concr., a in which one has pleasure, what is beautiful, 


precious; cf.  .¢5, CwAu, hence dur #12, precious stones ” 
(Fleischer). me with 3 means to be an equivalent (purchase-price, 
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exchange) for anything ; the most natural construction in Arab. as 
well as in Hebr. is that with ?, to be the equivalent of a thing (vid. 
at Job xxxiii. 27); the 3 is the Beth pretit, as if one said in Arab. : 
biabi anta thou art in the estimate of my father, I give it for thee. 
One distinctly perceives in vers. 14,15, the echo of Job xxviii. 
This tetrastich occurs again with a slight variation at vii. 10, 11. 
The Talmud and the Midrash accent it so, that in the former the 
expression is o'¥pn-52, and in the latter y¥pn-5>1, and they explain 
the latter.of precious stones and pearls (nvomm) maw DNaN). 
Vers. 16-18. That wisdom is of such incomparable value is 
here confirmed : | 
16 Length of days is in her right hand ; 
- In her left, riches and honour. 
17 Her ways are pleasant ways, 
And all her paths are peace. 


18 A tree of life is she to those that lay hold upon her, 
And he who always holdeth her fast is blessed. 


As in the right hand of Jahve, according to Ps. xvi. 11, are plea- 
sures for evermore, so Wisdom holds in her right hand “length of 
days,” viz. of the days of life, thus life, the blessing of blessings ; 
in her left, riches and honour (viii. 18), the two good things which, 
it is true, do not condition life, but, received from Wisdom, and 
thus wisely, elevate the happiness of life—in the right hand is the 
chief good, in the left the wrpoo6y«n, Matt. vi. 33. Didymus: Per 
sapientie dextram divinarum rerum cognitio, ea qua immortalitatis 
vita oritur, significatur; per sinistram autem. rerum humanarum 
notitia, ex qua gloria opumque abundantia naseitur. ' The LXX., 
as between 15a and 158, so.also here after ver. 16, interpolate two 
lines: “ From her mouth proceedeth righteousness; justice and 
mercy she bears upon her tongue,”——perhaps translated from the 
Hebr., but certainly added by a reader. ' 

Ver. 17. 0¥3°371 are ways on which one obtains what is agree- 
able to the inner and the outer man, and which it does good to 
enjoy. The parallel Di°¥ is not a genitive to nian) to be supplied ; 
the paths of Wisdom are themselves bidyi, for she brings well-being 
on all sides and deep inward satisfaction (peace). In regard to 12'N3, 
via eminens, elata, Schultens is right (vid. under i. 15) ;* Mnian3 
has Munach, and instead of the Metheg, Tarcha, vid. under i. 316. 


1 The root is not 3n, to grope, but n3; whence Arab. natt, to bubble up, 
nata, to raise oneself, to swell up, ete. 
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The figure of the tree of life the fruit of which brings immortality, 
is, as xi. 30, xv. 4 (cf. xiii. 12), Rev. ii. 7, taken from the history 
of paradise in the Book of Genesis. The old ecclesiastical saying, 
Lignum vite crux Christi, accommodates itself in a certain measure, 
through Matt. xi. 19, Luke xi. 49, with this passage of the Book of 
Proverbs. 3 P"N means to fasten upon anything, more fully 
expressed in Gen. xxi. 18, to bind the hand firm with anything, 
to seize it firmly. They who give themselves to Wisdom, come to 
experience that she is a tree of life whose fruit contains and com- 
municates strength of life, and whoever always keeps fast hold of 
Wisdom is blessed, t.e. to be pronounced happy (Ps. xli. 3, vid. undet 
Ps. cxxxvii. 8). The predicate WN», blessed, refers to each one of 
the 1*30A, those who hold her, cf. xxvii. 16, Num. xxiv. 9. It is the 
so-called distributive singular of the predicate, which is freely used 
particularly in those cases where the plur. of the subject is a parti- 
ciple (vid. under ver. 35). 


FIFTH INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, III. 19-26. 


THE WORLD-CREATIVE WISDOM AS MEDIATRIX OF DIVINE 
PROTECTION, 


O son, guard against seducers (i. 8 ff.); listen to the warning 
voice of Wisdom (i. 20 ff.); seek after Wisdom: she is the way to 
God, comes from God, and teaches thee to shun the wicked way 
and to walk in the way that is good (ii.) ; thou shalt obtain her if, © 
renouncing self-confidence, thou givest thyself unreservedly to God 
(ii. 1-18)—these are the four steps, so far, of this introductory 
mapaivests. Each discourse contributes its own to present vividly 
and impressively what Wisdom is and what she procures, her nature 
and her blessings. From her hand come all good gifts of God to 
men. She is the tree of life. Her place between God and men is 
thus that of a mediatrix. 

Vers. 19, 20. This place of a mediatrix—the speaker here now 
continues—she had from the beginning. God’s world-creating 
work was mediated by her: 


19 Jahve hath by wisdom founded the earth, 
Established the heavens by understanding. 
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20 By His knowledge the water-floods broke forth, 
_ And the sky dropped down dew. 

That wisdom i is meant by which God planned the world-idea, and 
now also wrought it out; the wisdom in which God conceived the 
world ere it was framed, and by which also He gave external 
realization to His thoughts ; the wisdom which is indeed an attri- 
bute of God and a characteristic of His actions, since she is a 
property of His nature, and His nature attests itself in her, but 
not less, as appears, not from this group of tetrastichs, but from 
all that has hitherto been said, and from the personal testimony, 
vill. 22 ff., of which it is the preludium, she goes forth as a divine 
power to which God has given to have life in herself. Considered 
apart from the connection of these discourses, this group of verses, 
as little as Jer. x. 2, Ps. civ. 24, determines regarding the attribu- 
tive interpretation ; the Jerusalem Targum, I., when it translates, 
Gen. i. 1, YY by N33 (SND2N3), combines vill. 22 with such 
passages as this before us. 10° (here with the tone thrown back) 
properly signifies, like the Arab. wasad, to lay fast, to found, for one 
gives to a fact the firm basis of its existence. The parallel Pil. of p> 
(Arab. kan, cogn. j73, see on Isaiah, p- 691) signifies to set up, to 
restore; here equivalent to, to give existence. 

Ver. 20. It is incorrect to understand 20a, with the Targ., of 
division, t.¢. separating the water under the firmament from the 
water above the firmament; P22 is spoken of water, especially of its 
breaking forth, Gen. vii. 11, Ex. xiv. 21, cf. Ps. lxxiv. 15, properly 
dividing itself out, t.e. welling forth from the bowels of the earth; 
it means, without distinguishing the primordial waters and the later 
water-floods confined within their banks (cf. Job xxxviii. 8 f., Ps. 
civ. 6-8), the overflowing of the earth for the purpose of its pro- 
cesses of cultivation and the irrigation of the land. nipinn (from 
nin =H, to groan, to roar) are chiefly the internal water stores 
of the earth, Gen. xlix. 25, Ps. xxxili. 7.. But while 20a is to be 
understood af the waters ander the firmament, 208 is to be inter- 
preted of those above. O°pNY (from PNY, Arab. shak, comminuere, 
attenuare) properly designates the uppermost stratum of air thinly 
and finely stretching itself far and wide, and then poetically the 
clouds of heaven (vid. under Ps. Ixxvii. 18). Another name, D°5"Y, 
comes from 41, which is transposed from 37 (here used in 208), 
Arab. r’af, to drop, to run. The 8 added on the object accusative 
represents synecdochically all the waters coming down from heaven 
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and fructifying the earth. This watering proceeds from above 
(15M); on the contrary, the endowing of the surface of the earth 
with great and small rivers is a fundamental fact in creation 
(\ypa3). a 

Vers, 21-22. From this eminence, in which the work of creation 
presents wisdom, exhortations are now deduced, since the writer 
always expresses himself only with an ethical intention regarding 
the nature of wisdom : 

21 My son, may they not depart from thine eyes— 
Preserve thoughtfulness and consideration, 


22 And they will be life to thy soul . 
Aud grace to thy neck. 


If we make the synonyms of wisdom which are in 215 the subject 
per prolepsin to T27ON (Hitzig and Zéckler), then 19-20 and 21-22 
clash. The subjects are wisdom, understanding, knowledge, which 
belong to God, and shall from Him become the possession of those 
who make them their aim. Regarding ‘nd, obliquari, deflectere, see 
under ii. 15, cf. iv. 21; regarding ™WA (here defective after the 
Masora, as rightly in Vened. 1515, 1521, and Nissel, 1662), see at 
ii, 7; % for MOM, see at iii, 2b. The LXX. (cf. Heb. ii. 1) 
translate without distinctness of reference: vié pu tmapappuns 
(wrapapuys), let it not flow past, t.e. let it not be unobserved, hold 
it always before thee; the Targ. with the Syr. render %2 X?, ne 
vilescat, as if the words were var-ox, In 22a the synallage generis 
is continued: % for 7M. Regarding N73, see ati. 9. By 
wisdom the soul gains life, divinely true and blessed, and the 
external appearance of the man grace, which makes him pleasing 
and gains for him affection. | | 
Vers. 23-26. But more than this, wisdom makes its possessor in 
all situations of life confident in God: 
23 Then shalt thou go thy way with confidence, 
And thy foot shall not stumble. 
24 When thou liest down, thou art not afraid, 
But thou layest thyself down and hast sweet sleep. 
25 Thou needest not be afraid of sudden alarm, 
Nor for the storm of the wicked when it breaketh forth. 
26 For Jahve will be thy confidence 
And keep thy foot from the snare. 
The mond (cf. our “bei guter Laune” =in good cheer), with 5 of 
the condition, is of the same meaning as the conditional adverbial 
accusative D3, x. 9, 1.33. Ver. 23d the LXX. translate o de 
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rots cou ob py mpocKdyy, while, on the contrary, at Ps. xci. 12 
they make the person the subject (wrote mpooxéeyrys Tov K.T.X.) ; 
here also we retain more surely the subject from 23a, especially 
since for the intrans. of 52) (to smite, to push) a Hithpa. ARNT is 
used Jer. xiii. 16. In ver. 24 there is the echo of Job xi. 18, and 
in ver. 25 of Job v. 21. 246 is altogether the same as Job v. 24d: 
et decumbes et suavis erit somnus tuus = st decubueris,'suavis erit. 
The hypothetic perf., according to the sense, is both there and at 
Job xi. 18 (cf. Jer. xx. 9) oxytoned as perf. consec. Similar examples 
are vi. 22, Gen. xxxiii. 13, 1 Sam. xxv. 31, ef. Ewald, § 357a. Hay 
(of sleep as Jer. xxxi. 26) is from 37%, which in Hebr. is used of 
pleasing impressions, as the Arab. ‘ariba of a lively, free disposition. 
mY, somnus (nom. actionis from 1, with the ground-form sina 
preserved in the Arab. lidat, vid. Job, p. 284, note), agrees in 
inflexion with 72%, annue. O, ver. 25a, denies, like Ps. cxxi. 3, 
with emphasis: be afraid only not = thou hast altogether nothing to 
fear. Schultens rightly says: Subest species prohibitionis et tanqguam 
abominationis, ne tale quicquam vel in suspicionem veniat in mentemve 
cogitando admittatur. ‘NB here means terror, as i. 26f., the terrific 
object; OXNB (with the accus. om) is the virtual genitive, as xxvi. 2 
DIN (with accus. am). Regarding 7X, see under i. 27. The 
genitive D'YY" may be, after Ps. xxxvii. 17, the genit. subjecti, but 
still it lies nearer to say that he who chooses the wisdom of God as 
his guiding star has no ground to fear punishment as transgressors 
have reason to fear it; the 7XY is meant which wisdom threatens 
avainst transgressors, 1. 27. He needs have no fear of it, for 
wisdom is a gift of God, and binds him who receives it to the 
giver: Jahve becomes and is henceforth his confidence. Regard- 
ing 3 essentie, which expresses the closest connection of the subject 
with the predicate which it introduces, see under Ps. xxxv. 2. As 
here, so also at Ex. xviii. 4, Ps. cxviii. 7, cxlvi. 5, the predicate is a 
noun with a pronominal suffix. 02 is, as at Ps, Ixxviii. 7, Job 
xxxi. 24, cognate to NO39 and mpn,! the object and ground of con- 
fidence. That the word in other connections may mean also fool- — 
hardiness, Ps, xlix. 14, and folly, Eccles. vii. 25 (cf. regarding 
D3, which in Arab. as belid denotes the dull, in Hebr. fools, see 
under i. 22), it follows that it proceeds from the fundamental con- 


1 According to Malbim, men is the expectation of good, and Sp, confidence 
in the presence of evil. “ 
VOL. I. Q 
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ception of fulness of flesh and of fat, whence arise the conceptions 
of dulness and slothfulness, as well as of confidence, whether con- 
fidence in self or in God (see Schultens /.c., and Wiinsche’s Hosea, 
p- 207 f.). "29 is taking, catching, as in a net or trap or pit, from 
129, to catch (cf. Arab. lakida, to fasten, III. IV. to hold fast) ; 
another root-meaning, in which Arab. lak connects itself with nak, 
33, to strike, to assail (whence al-lakdat, the assault against the 
enemy, Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitsch. xxii. 140), is foreign to the Hebr. 
Regarding the to of 120, Fleischer remarks: “The 2 after verbs 
of guarding, preserving, like "mw and “3, properly expresses that 
one by those means holds or seeks to hold a person or thing back 
from something, like the Lat. defendere, tueri aliquem ab hostibus, a 
periculo.”* 


SIXTH INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, III. 27-35. 


EXHORTATION TO BENEVOLENCE AND RECTITUDE. 


The promise in which it terminates, designates the close of the fifth 
discourse. The sixth differs from it in this, that, like none of the 
preceding, it adds proverb to proverb. The first series recommends 
love to one’s neighbour, and the second warns against fellowship 
with the uncharitable. 


Vers. 27, 28. The first illustration of neighbourly love which 
is recommended, is readiness to serve : 


1 Hitzig rejects iii. 22-26 as a later interpolation. And why? Because iii., 
which he regards as a complete discourse, consists of twice ten verses beginning 
with °93. In addition to this symmetry other reasons easily reveal themselves to 
his penetration. But the discourses contained in chap. i.-ix. do not all begin 
with '93 (vid. i. 20); and when it stands in the beginning of the discourse, it is 
not always the first word (vid. i. 8); and when it occurs as the first word or in 
the first line, it does not always commence a new discourse (vid. i. 15 in the 
middle of the first, iii. 11 in the middle of the fourth); and, moreover, the Hebr. 
poetry and oratory does not reckon according to verses terminated by Soph 
Pasuk, which are always accented distichs, but they in reality frequently consist 
of three or more lines. The rejected verses are in nothing unlike those that 
remain, and which are undisputed ; they show the same structure of stichs, con- 
sisting for the most part of three, but sometimes also only of two words (cf. 
iii, 22b with i. 96, 100), the same breadth in the course of the thoughts, and iho 
same accord with Job and Deuteronomy. 


CHAP. III. 27, 2& “99 


. 27 Refuse no manner of good to him to whom it is due © 
When it is in thy power to do it. 
28 Say not to thy neighbour, ‘* Go, and come again, 
_ To-morrow I will give it,” whilst yet thou hast it. 


Regarding the intensive plur. yoya with a sing. meaning, see 
under i. 19. The form of expression without the suffix is not “ya 
but 31 5y3; and this denotes here, not him who does good (Sy3 as 
Arab. dhw or sahab), but him to whom the good deed is done (cf. 
xvii. 8), ie. as here, him who is worthy of it (5y2 as Arab. dd), 
him who is the man for it (Jewish interp.: 1b mye Nine 1»). We 
must refuse nothing good (nothing either legally or morally good) 
to him who has a right to it (0 ¥22 as Job xxii. 7, xxxi. 16),) if 
we are in a condition to do him this good. The phrase Now, 
Gen. xxxi. 29, and frequently, signifies: it is belonging to (prac- 
ticable) the power of my hand, i.e. I have the power and the means 
of doing it. As I signifies the haughty, insolent, but may be also 
used in the neuter of insolent conduct (vid. Ps. xix. 14), so Os 
signifies the strong, but also (although only in this phrase) strength. 
The Keri rejects the plur. 1, because elsewhere the hand always 
follows OND in the singular. But it rejects the plur. TY? (ver. 28) 
because the address following is directed to one person. Neither of 
these emendations was necessary. The usage of the language per- 
mits exceptions, notwithstanding the uwsus tyrannus, and the plur. 
7375 may be interpreted distributively : to thy fellows, it may be 
this one or that one. Hitzig also regards 737) as a singular; but 
the mas. of 739, the ground-form of which is certainly ra‘j, is TY}, 
or shorter, #7). 3 xb does not mean: forth! go home again! but: 
go, and come again. 33, to come again, to return to something, to 
seek it once more.? The } of JAX M% is, as 294, the conditional : 
quum sit penes te, sc. yuod ei des. “To-morrow shall I give” is 
less a promise than a delay and putting off, because it 1s difficult 
for him to alienate himself from him who makes the request. This 


1 Accentuate aNd yond, not np-oonn~be. The doubling of the Mak- 
keph is purposeless, and, on the contrary, the separating of 3\4 from royan 
by the Dechi (the separating accent subordinate to Athnach) is proper. It is 
thus in the best Mss. 

3 Thus also (Arab.) raj’ is used in Thaalebi’s Confidential Companion, p. 24, 
line 3, of Fligel’s ed. Admission was prevented to one Haschmid, then angry 
he sought it once more; he was again rejected, then he sought it not again 
(Arab. film yraj’), but says, etc. Fliigel has misunderstood the passage. 
Fleischer explains raj’, with reference to Prov. iii. 28, by revenir @ la charge. 
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holding fast by one’s own is unamiable selfishness; this putting off 
in the fulfilment of one’s duty is a sin of omission—ov yap oidas, 
as the LXX. adds, ri réEeras 1) éwriotca. 

Ver. 29. A second illustration of neighbourly love is harmless- 
ness : 

Devise not evil against thy neighbour, 
While he dwelleth securely by thee. 

The verb MN, yapdocew, signifies to cut into, and is used of the 
faber ferrarius as well as of the tignarius (Isaiah, p. 463), who 
with a cutting instrument (7M, Gen. iv. 22) works with metal or 
wood, and from his profession is called %n. But the word means 
as commonly to plough, t.e. to cut with the plough, and 2h is 
used also of a ploughman, and, without any addition to it, it always 
has this meaning. It is then a question whether the metaphorical 
phrase 73) VN signifies to fabricate evil, cf. dolorum faber, men- 
dacia procudere, wevdav xal drraraéy téxtov, and the Homeric cana 
gpect Bvacodopeve (Fleischer and most others), or to plough evil 
(Rashi, Ewald, etc.). The Targ., Syriac, and Jerome translate 
awn, without deciding the point, by moliri; but the LXX. and 
Grecus Venet. by textatvey. The correctness of these render- 
ings is not supported by Ezek. xxi. 36, where MNwo ‘WIN are not 
such as fabricate destruction, but, smiths who cause destruction ; 
also MND, 1 Sam. xxiii. 9, proves nothing, and probably does not at 
all appertain to wn incidere (Keil), but to wn silere, in the sense 
of dolose moliri. On the one hand, it is to be observed from Job 
iv. 8, Hos. x. 13, cf. Ps. exxix. 3, that the meaning arare malum 
might connect itself with MM wn; and the proverb of Sirach vii. 
12, 4%) aporpla vpeddos én’ adeAde@ cov, places this beyond a doubt. 
Therefore in this phrase, if one keeps before him a clear perception 
of the figure, at one time the idea of fabricating, at another that 
of ploughing, is presented before us. The usage of the language 
in the case before us is more in favour of the latter than of the 
former. Whether NX 32% means to dwell together with, or as 
Bottcher, to sit together with, after Ps. i. 1, xxvi. 4 f., need not 
be a matter of dispute. It means in general a continued being 
together, whether as sitting, Job ii. 13, or as dwelling, Judg. xvii. 
11.1 To take advantage of the regardlessness of him who imparts 


1 Accentuate nnd ava-sim, It is thus in correct texts. The Rebdia 
Cee, 
Mugrash is transformed, according to the Accentuationssystem, xviii. § 2. 
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to us his confidence is unamiable. Love is doubly owing to him 
who resigns himself to it because he believes in it. 

Ver. 30. A third illustration of the same principle is peaceable- 
ness : 

Contend not. with a man without a cause, 

When he has inflicted no evil upon thee. 
Instead of 214, or as the Kert has amended it 3 NA, the abbreviated 
form 257 or 338 would be more correct after 2%; 34 or 3") (from 
31, to be compact) means to fall upon one another, to come to 
hand-blows, to contend. Contending and quarrellmg with a 
man, whoever he may be, without sufficient reason, ought to be 
abandoned; but there exists no such reason if he has done me no 
harm which.I have to reproach him with, ‘731 D3 with the accus. 
“or dat. of the person signifies to bring evil upon any one, malum 
inferre, or also referre (Schultens), for 24 (cogn. 73) signifies to 
execute, to complete, accomplish,—both of the initiative and of the 
requital, both of the anticipative and of the recompensing action ; 
here in the former of these senses. 

Vers. 31, 32. These exhortations to neighbourly love in the 
form of warning against whatever is opposed to it, are followed by 
the warning against fellowship with the loveless : 

81 Be not envious toward the man of violence, 

‘ And have no pleasure in all his ways. 


82 For an abhorrence to Jahve is the perverse, 
But with the upright is His secret. 


The conceptions of jealousy and envy lie in &2P (derived by Schul- 
tens from 82?, Arab. kand, intensius rubere) inseparable from each 
other. The LXX,, which for s9pn reads mopn (xrI07), brings the 
envy into 310, as if ‘the words here were WNA~ON), as in Ps. xxxvii. 
1, 7 (there the LXX. has py mapatijrou, here pnde &prwo7s). 
There is no reason for correcting our text in accordance with this 
(substituting I0NN for W037 as Hitzig does), because YITTDZ would 
be too vague an expression for the object of the envy, while 
nano altogether agrees with it; and the contrary remark, that 
S53 1n2 is fundamentally no 33, fails, since (1) n3 frequently ex- 
presses pleasure in anything without the idea of choice, and (2) 
‘have not pleasure in all his ways ” is in the Hebrew style equiva- 
lent to “in any one of his ways;” Ewald, § 3234. He who does 
*‘ violence to the law’”’ (Zeph. iii. 4) becomes thereby, according to 
the common course of the world, a person who is feared, whose autho- 
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rity, power, and resources are increased, but one must not therefore 
envy him, nor on any side take pleasure in his conduct, which in 
all respects is to be reprobated; for the riD3, inflecus, tortuosus (vid. 
ii. 15), who swerves from the right way and goes in a crooked 
false way, is an object of Jahve’s abhorrence, while, on the contrary, 
the just, who with a right mind walks in the right way, is Jahve’s 
sip—an echo of Ps. xxv. 14. ‘tip (R. 1b, to be firm, compressed) 
means properly the being pressed together, or sitting together (cf. 
the Arab. wisdd, wisddt, a cushion, divan, corresponding in form 
to the Hebr. 70") for the purpose of private communication and 
conversation (103%), and then partly the confidential intercourse, 
as here (cf. Job xxix. 4), partly the private communication, the 
secret (Amos iii. 7). LX X., év 5é Stxaiots [od] cuvedprater. Those 
who are out of the way, who prefer to the simplicity of right-doing 
all manner of crooked ways, are contrary to God, and He may have 
nothing to do with them; but the right-minded He makes partakers 
of His most intimate intercourse, He deals with them as His friends. 

Ver. 33. The prosperity of the godless, far from being worthy 
of envy, has as its reverse side the curse: 


The curse of Jahve is in the house of the godless, 
And the dwelling of the just He blesseth. 


mx (a curse), like now (a highway, from 59D), is formed from 
718 (cf. Arab. harr, detestari, abhorrere, a word-imitation of an in- 
terjection used in disagreeable experiences). The curse is not 
merely a deprivation of external goods which render life happy, 
and the blessing is not merely the fulness of external possessions ; 
the central-point of the curse lies in continuous disquiet of con- 
science, and that of the blessing in the happy consciousness that 
God is with us, in soul-rest and peace which is certain of the grace 
and goodness of God. The poetic 73 (from m3 = Arab. nwy, teten- 
dit aliquo) signifies the place of settlement, and may be a word 
borrowed from a nomad life, since it denotes specially the pasture- 
ground; cf. xxiv. 15 (Fleischer). While the curse of God rests in 
the house of the wicked (vid. Kohler on Zech. v. 4), He blesses, 
on the contrary, the dwelling-place of the righteous. The LXX. 
and Jerome read 725, but 373" is more agreeable, since God con- 
tinues to be the subject. 

Ver. 34. His relation to men is determined by their relation to 


Him. 
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‘As for the scorners, He scorneth them, — | 
But to the lowly He giveth grace. | 

Most interpreters render the verse thus: “If the scorner He 
(even He, in return) scorneth, so He (on the other hand) giveth 
grace to the lowly.” For the sequence of the words in the conse- 
quence, in which the precedence of the verb is usual, e.g. Lev. 
xii. 5, we are referred to xxiii. 18, cf. xxiv. 14; but why had the 
poet placed the two facts in the relation of condition and conse- 
quence? ‘The one fact is not the consequence but the reverse of 
the other, and accordingly they are opposed to each other in co- 
ordinated passages, Ps. xviii. 26f. The Vav in such antitheses has 
generally the meaning of “and on the other hand,” e.g. Job viii. 
20, while the LXX., Targ., Syriac, and Jerome altogether pass 
over the DN as if it did not exist. Ziegler translates: “Truly! the 
scorner He scorneth;” but an affirmative DX does not exist, the 
asseveration after the manner of an oath is negative. Bertheau’s 
expedient would be more acceptable, by which he makes the whole 
of ver. 34 the protasis to ver. 35; but if this were intended, another © 
subject would not enter into ver. 35. Thus 34a and 345 are two 
independent parallel passages; O'y?2-D8 is the protasis: if as re- 
gards the scorners, t.¢. if His conduct is directed to the scorners, so 
He scorneth. The 5 denotes relation, and in this elliptical usage is 
like the 5 of superscription, e.g. Jer. xxiii. 9. sin is the emphatic 
avros: He on the contrary, and in a decisive way (Ewald, § 314ad). 
Instead of ¥°? there might have been used nyo (for "20, where 
it occurs as a governing word, has the accusative, xix. 28, Ps. 
cxix. 51), but we do not miss the object: if it relates to scorners 
(thus also Lowenstein translates), so it is He in return who 
scorneth. The LXX. renders it: «vpios trrepnddvors avtirdccerat, 
tamewois dé Sidwot ydpw; cf. Jas. iv. 6, 1 Pet. v. 5. sin is used 
as a name of God (Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr. xvi. 400), on which 
account it is rendered like min by xvpsos. A darepjdavos (appearing 
above others, i.e. overbearing) is the 72, according to the definition 
xxl. 24. The expression of the talio is generalized in dvtitdo- 
cerat (resists them). For p”2y the Kert has DY: BY (from 72Y, 
the ground-form 139, Arab. ’anaw) is the lowly (razrewos), or he 
who bends himself, ¢.e. the gentle and humble, the patient, and 
the passive ‘32, he who is bowed down, the suffering ; but the limits 
of the conception are moveable, since in ‘3y is presupposed the 
possession of fruit-virtues gained in the school of affliction, 
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Ver. 35. This group of the proverbs of wisdom now suitably 
closes with the fundamental contrast between the wise and fools : 
The wise shall inherit honour, 

But fools carry away shame, 

If we take pon as the object, then we can scarcely interpret the 
clause : shame sweeps fools away (Umbreit, Zéckler, Bertheau), 
for DMN [ Hiph. of pv] signifies (Isa. lvii. 14, Ezek. xxi. 81) “to 
raise up anything high and far,” not “to sweep away.” Prefer- 
able is the rendering: rovs 8 ddpovas tnpot dtiula (Grae. Venet., 
and similarly Jerome), t.e. only to it do they owe their celebrity as 
warning examples (Ewald), to which Oetinger compares “ whose 
glory is in their shame,” Phil. iii. 19 ;} but fi2P is the contrary of 
13 (glory, Hab. ii. 16), and. therefore is as much an object con- 
ception as is the latter, 35a. If it is the object, then if we take O%D 
from 79 after the form of {9, Neh. xiii. 21 = pod (Hos. iv. 7), 
it might be rendered: Yet fools exchange shame (Lowenstein). 
But 0, like the Arab. mrr, transire, means properly to pass over 
or to wander over; it is intransitive, and only in Hiph. signifies 
actively to exchange. OD thus will be the participle of O°; the 
plur. taken distributively (fools = whoever is only always a fool) is 
connected with the singular of the predicate. This change in the 
number is here, however, more difficult than at iii. 18, and in other 
places, where the plur. of the part. permits the resolution into a 
relative clause with quicungue, and more difficult than at xxviii. 1, 
where the sing. of the predicate is introduced by attraction ; 
wherefore pI» may be an error in transcribing for oD or 
‘ony (Bottcher). J. H. Michaelis (after the Targ. and Syr.) has 
properly rendered the clause: “ stulét tollunt tgnominiam tanquam 
portionem suam,” adding “que derivato nomine monn dicitur.” 
pn signifies, in the language of the sacrificial worship and of 
worship generally, to lift off from anything the best portion, the 
legitimate portion due to God and the priesthood (vid. at iii. 9) ; 
for which reason Rashi glosses o%» by 16 wan, and Ralbag by 
b mam. See xiv. 29. Honour is that which the wise inherit, it 
falls to them unsought as a possession, but fools receive shame as 
the offal (viz. of their foolish conduct). The fut. and part. are sig- 
nificantly interchanged. The life of the wise ends in glory, but 

1 Jona Gerundi renders it otherwise: ‘* But shame raises the fools high ;” #.e. 


only the infamous, he who a no sense of honour, makes much advancement 
out of fools. oon ; 
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fools inherit shame; the fruit of their conduct is shame and ever- 
more shame. 


SEVENTH INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, IV.-V. 6. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HIS FATHER’S HOUSE. 


The means are not yet exhausted by which the teacher of wisdom 
seeks to procure acceptance for his admonitions and warnings, and 
to give them emphasis. He has introduced the importance of his 
person in order that he might gain the heart of the disciple, and 
has presented as speaker, instead of himself, the revered person of 
Wisdom herself, who seeks to win, by means of warnings and 
promises, the souls of men. 

Chap. iv. 1-4. He now confirms and explains the command to 
duty which he has placed at the beginning of the whole (i. 8). 
This he does by his own example, for he relates from the history 
of his own youth, to the circle of disciples by whom he sees himself 
surrounded, what good doctrine his parents had taught him re- 
garding the way of life : 

1 Hear, ye sons, the instruction of a father, 
And attend that ye may gain understanding ; 
2 For I give to you good doctrine, 
Forsake not my direction ! 
8 For I was a son to my father, 
A tender and only (son) in the sight of my mother. 
4 And he instructed me, and said to me: 
‘¢ Let thine heart hold fast my words: 
Observe my commandments and live!” 
That 5°22 in the address comes here into the place of 23, hitherto 
used, externally denotes that ‘93 in the progress of these discourses 
finds another application: the poet himself is so addressed by his 
father, Intentionally he does not say 03°3X (cf. i. 8): he does not 
mean the father of each individual among those addressed, but 
himself, who is a father in his relation to them as his disciples ; 
and as he manifests towards them fatherly love, so also he can lay 
claim to paternal authority over them. NY) is rightly vocalized, 
not ny, The words do not give the object of attention, but the 
design, the aim. The combination of ideas in 723 Ny (cf. i, 2), 
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which appears to us singular, loses its strangeness when we remem- 
ber that nyt means, according to its etymon, deposition or reception 
into the conscience and life. Regarding M22, apprehension, recep- 
tion, lesson = doctrine, vid. 1.5. ‘AN is the perf., which denotes 
as fixed and finished what is just now being done, Gesenius, 
§126,4. sty is here synonym of wn, 1. 8, and the contrary of 
10Y, xxviii. 4. The relative factum in the perfect, designating 
the circumstances under which the event happened, regularly pre- 
cedes the chief factum ‘33; see under Gen. i.2f. Superficially 
understood, the expression 3a would be a platitude; the author 
means that the natural legal relation was also confirming itself as a 
moral one. It was a relation of many-sided love, according to 3a: 
he was esteemed of his mother—25), used of the reflex in the 
judgment, Gen. x. 9, and of loving care, Gen. xvii. 18, means 
this—as a tender child, and therefore tenderly to be protected (nN 
as Gen. xxxiii. 13), and as an only child, whether he were so in 
reality, or was only loved as if he were so. TM (Aq., Sym., 
Theod., povoyevns) may with reference to number also mean unice 
dilectus (LXX. dryaTr@pevos) ; cf. Gen. xxii. 2, TM (where the 
LXX. translate tov a@yarntov, without ehidtefors having yen 
before them). ‘255 is maintained by all the versions; "22 i is not a 
variant. The instruction of the father begins with the jussive, 
which is pointed? “n' to distinguish it from “yOM on account of 
thed. The LXX. has incorrectly éperdéTo, as if the word were OD’; 
Symmachus has correctly xateyérw. The imper. 7M is, as vii. 2, 
Gen. xx. 7, more than NM; the teacher seeks, along with the 
means, at the same time their object Observe my commandments, 
and so become a partaker of life! The Syriac, however, adds 
Try fivexa niin [and my instruction as the apple of thine eye], a 
clause borrowed from vii. 2. 

Vers. 5, 6. The exhortation of the father now spocialies itself : 


5 Get wisdom, get understanding ; 
Forget not and turn not from the words of my mouth. 


1 In some editions "939 i is noted as Kert to ‘95, but erroneously and contrary 
to the express evidence of the Masora, which affirms that there are two passages 
in which we ought to read not 135, but 1995, viz. Ps. lxxx. 8 and Prov. iv. 3. 

2 The writing of “yom with the grave Metheg (Gaja) and Kamets-Chatuph 
(0) is that of Ben Asher ; on the other hand, “yon with Cholem (6) and the 
permanent Metheg is that of Ben Naphtali; vid. Michlol 21a ca the verbal 
form 25), § 30. 
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6 Forsake her not, so shall she preserve thee; 
Love her, so shall she keep thee. | 

Wisdom and understanding are (5a) thought of as objects of 
merchandise (cf. xxiii. 23,.iii1. 14), like the one pearl of great 
price, Matt. xiii. 46, and the words of fatherly instruction (50), 
accordingly, as offering this precious possession, or helping to the 
acquisition of it.. One cannot indeed say correctly ‘BOND navin-dx, 
but ‘B"DS AbwD navin-bx (Ps. cil. 5); and in this sense NawA-ON 
goes before, or also the accus, object, which in nawn-dx the author 
has in his mind, may, since he continues with DAN, now not 
any longer find expression as such. That the ‘p" os are the 
means of acquiring wisdom is shown in ver. 6, where this continues 
to be the primary idea. The verse, consisting of only four words, 
ought to be divided by Mugrash ;’ the Vav ()) in both halves of 
the verse introduces the apodosis imperativi (cf. e.g. ili. 9f.. and 
the apodosis prohibitivi, iii. 21f.). The actual representation of 
wisdom, ver. 5, becomes in ver. 6 personal. 

Vers. 7-9. Referring to ver. 5, the father further explains that 
wisdom begins with the striving after it, and that this striving is 
itself its fundamental beginning: 

7 The beginning of wisdom is ‘‘ Get wisdom,” 
And with [um, at the price of] all thou hast gotten get understanding. 
8 Esteem her, so shall she lift thee up; 
She will bring thee honour if thou dost embrace her. 
9 She will put on thine head a graceful garland, 
She will bestow upon thee a glorious diadem. | 
In the motto of the book, i. 7, the author would say that the fear 
of Jahve is that from which all wisdom takes its origin. 37" N¥V 
(i. 7) is the subject, and as such it stands foremost. Here he 
means to say what the beginning of wisdom consists in, "O27 MVR) 
is the subject, and stands forth as such. The predicate may also 
be read ADIN-NIP (=i), after xvi. 16. The beginning of wis- 
dom is (consists in) the getting of wisdom; but the imperative 
np, which also Aq., Sym., Theod. («rjoas), Jerome, Syr., Targ. 
express (the L_X-X. leaves ver. 7 untranslated), is supported by 76. 
Hitzig, after Mercier, De Dieu, and Déderlein, translates the verse 


1 According to correct readings in codd. and older editions, oOwM has 
also indeed Rebia Mugrash, and nay, Mercha (with Zinnorith) ; vid. Torath 


~~ T O8 


Emeth, p. 47, § 6; Accentuationssystem, xviii. § 1, 2; and regarding the Zin- 
norith, see Liber I’salmorum Hebraicus by S. Baer, p. xii. | 
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thus: “the highest thing is wisdom; get wisdom,” which Zéckler 
approves of ; but the reasons which determine him to this render- 
ing are subtleties: if the author had wished himself to be so 
understood, he ought at least to have written the words NOSNT Nee, 
But 7230 NR) is a genitive of relation, as is to be expected from 
the relativity of the idea M'°Wx), and his intention is to say that the 
beginning of wisdom consists in the proposition 7030 73P (cf. the 
similar formula, Eccles. xii, 13); this proposition is truly the lapis 
philosophorum, it contains all that is necessary in order to becom- 
ing wise. Therefore the Greek cod/a called itself modestly cro- 
copia; for apy) avris the Book of Wisdom has, vi. 18, 9) adnbecrdrn 
madelas érriOuyla. In 7b the proposition is expressed which con- 
tains the specificum helping to wisdom. The 3 denotes price: 
give all for wisdom (Matt. xiii. 46, 44); no price 1s too high, no 
sacrifice too great for it. 

Ver. 8. The meaning of the dz. yeyp. bpbp is determined by 
O17 in the parallel clause ; boo signifies to raise, exalt, as a way or 
dam by heaping up; the Pilpel, here tropical: to value or estimate 
highly. Bottcher interprets well: hold it high in price, raise it 
(as a purchaser) always higher, make offer for it upon offer. The 
LXX. (approved by Bertheau), wepryapdxwoov abryy, circum- 
vallate it, z.e. surround it with a wall (719) —a strange and here 
unsuitable figure. Hold it high, says the author, and so it will 
reward’ thee with a high place, and (with chiastic transposition of 
the performance and the consequence) she will honour’ thee if 
(édv) thou lovingly embracest her. 20 is used of embracing in 
the pressure of tender love, as in the Canticles ii. 6, vill. 3; the 
Piel is related to the Kal as amplexari to amplectt. Wisdom 
exalts her admirers, honours her lovers, and makes a man’s appear- 
ance pleasant, causing him to be reverenced when he approaches. 
Regarding NN, vid.i. 9. 139, to deliver up (Gen. xiv. 20), to 
give up (Hos. xi. 8), is connected in the free poetic manner with 
two accusatives, instead of with an accus. and dat. LXX. has 
imrepaotricn, but one does not defend himself (as with a shield) by 
a wreath or crown. 


1 Lowenstein has rightly jegnM, vid. my a to Baer's Genesis, p. vil. 


2 We read T1300, not yan (Hahn) or 1297 (Lowenstein); the tone 
lies on the penult., and the tone-syllable has the point Zsere, as in + TT Deut. 
Xxxli. 7; vid. Michlol 660. 
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Vers. 10-12. There is no reason for the supposition that the 
warning which his father gave to the poet now passes over into 
warnings given by the poet himself (Hitzig); the admonition of 
the father thus far refers only in general to the endeavour after 
wisdom, and we are led to expect that the good doctrines which 
the father communicates to the son as a viaticum will be further 
expanded, and become more and more specific when they take a 
new departure. 

10 Hearken, my son, and receive my sayings, 
So shall the years of life be increased to thee. 

11 In the way of wisdom have I taught thee, 
Guided thee in the paths of rectitude. 


12 When thou goest, thy step shall not be straitened ; 
And if thou runnest, thou shalt not stumble. 


Regarding Mp (of np?) of appropriating reception and taking up 
in succum et sanguinem, vid. i. 3; regarding O%M ni’, years not 
merely of the duration of life, but of the enjoyment of life, iii. 2 ; 
regarding may (ndsyD), path (track), ii. 9; regarding the 3 of 
min, of the department and subject of instruction, Ps. xxv. 8. 
The perfects, ver. 11, are different from ‘ANI, 2a; they refer to 
rules of life given at an earlier period, which are summarily re- 
peated in this address. The way of wisdom is that which leads to 
wisdom (Job xxviii. 23); the paths of rectitude, such as trace out 
the way which is in accordance with the rule of the good and the 
right. Ifthe youth holds to this direction, he will not go on in 
darkness or uncertainty with anxious footsteps; and if in youthful 
fervour he flies along his course; he will not stumble on any un- 
foreseen obstacle and fall. ¥° is as a metaplastic fut. to 11¥ or 
"ay, to be narrow, to straiten, formed as if from "¥*. The Targ. 
after Aruch,! ym pwn 8), thou shalt: not need to bind together 
(coca) or to hedge up thy way. 

Vers. 13-17. The exhortations attracting by means of promises, 
now become warnings fitted to alarm: 

18 Hold fast to instruction, let her not go; 
Keep her, for she is thy life. 
14 Into the path of the wicked enter not, 
And walk not in the way of the evil. 


1[R. Nathan ben Jechiel, a.D. 1106, who is usually styled by the Jewish 
Writers Ty bya, Auctor Aruch, author of a Talmudical Lexicon. ] 
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15 Avoid it, enter not into it; 

Turn from it and pass away. 
16 For they cannot sleep unless they do evil, 

And they are deprived of sleep unless they bring others to ruin. 
17 For they eat the bread of wickedness, | 

And they drink the wine of violence. 


Elsewhere 10% means also self-discipline, or moral religious edu- 
cation, i. 3; here discipline, i.e. parental educative counsel. 514 is 
the segolated fut. apoc. Hiph. (indic. np) from tarp, cf. the 
imper. “Hiph. 9 from harp. ‘782 is the imper. Kal (not Piel, as 
Aben Ezra thinks) with Dagesh ‘dirimens; cf. the verbal substan- 
tive 83, Ps. cxli. 3, with similar Dagesh, after the form 773, Gen. 
xlix. 10. ‘1039 (Glsewhtere always masc.) is here used in the fem, 
as the synonym of the name of wisdom: keep her (instruction), 
for she is thy life,’ ¢.e. the life of thy life. In ver. 14 the godless 
(vid. on the root-idea of Y under Ps. i. 1) and the habitually 
wicked, é.¢e. the vicious, stand in parallelism; sia and WR are re- 
lated as entering and going on, ingressus and progressus. The 
verb WR signifies, like 1%, to be straight, even, fortunate, whence 
WN = Arab. yusdr, happiness, and to step straight out, ix. 6, of 
which meanings "8 is partly the intensive, as here, partly the 
causative, xxiii. 19 (elsewhere causative of the meaning, to be 
happy, Gen. xxx. 13). The meaning progredi is not mediated by 
a supplementary "7y¥; the derivative WW (WR), a step, shows 
that it is derived immediately from the root-idea of a movement ina 
straight line. Still less justifiable is the rendering by Schultens, ne 
vestigia tmprimas in via malorum ; for the Arab. dththr is denom. of 
ithr, WN, the primitive verb roots of which, athr, 7nkx="C'X, are lost. 

Ver. 15. On 38, avoid it (the way), (opp. Ins, Job xvii. 9; 
yon, Ps, xvii. 5), see under i. 25. bY, elsewhere (as the Arab. 
shatt, to be without measure, insolent) used tn malam partem, has 
here its fundamental meaning, to go aside. 2% (expressed in 
French by de dessus, in Ital. by dz sopra) denotes: so that thou 
comest not to stand on it. “32 means in both cases transire, but 
the second instance, “to go beyond (farther) ” (cf. 2 Sam. xv. 22, 
and under Hab. i. 11), coincides with “ to escape, evadere.” 

Ver. 16. In the reason here given the perf. may stand in the con- 


1 Punctuate Si 3; the Zinnorith represents the place of the Makkeph, vid. 
Torath Emeth, p. ‘9. 
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ditional clauses as well as in Virgii’s Et st non aliqua nocuisses, 
mortuus esses; but the fut., as in Eccles. v. 11, denotes that they 
(the 5°." and the O'yv4) cannot sleep, and are deprived of their 
sleep, unless they are continually doing evil and bringing others 
into misery ; the interruption of this course of conduct, which has 
become to them like a second nature, would be as the interruption 
of their diet, which makes them ill, For the Kal wiv’, which 
here must have the meaning of the person sinning (cf. ver. 19), 
and would be feeble if used of the confirmed transgressors, the 
Keri rightly substitutes the Hiphil wi, which occurs also 2 Chron. 
xxv. 8, there without an object, in the meaning to cause to fall, as 
the contrast of ty (to help). | 

Ver. 17. The second ‘3 introduces the reason of their bodily 
welfare being conditioned by evil-doing. If the poet meant: they 
live on bread which consists in wickedness, t.e. on wickedness as 
their bread, then in the parallel sentence he should have used the 
word DDN; the genitives are meant of the means of acquisition: 
they live on unrighteous gain, on bread and wine which they 
procure by wickedness and by all manner of violence or injustice. 
On the etymon of DM (Arab. hamas, durum, asperum, vehementem 
esse), vid. Schultens; the plur. DDN belongs to a more recent 
epoch (vid. under 2 Sam. xxii. 49 and Ps. xviii. 49). The change 
in the tense represents the idea that they having eaten such bread, 
set forth such wine, and therewith wash it down. 

Vers. 18, 19. The two ways that lie for his choice before the 
youth, are distinguished from one another as light is from dark- 
ness : 

18 And the path of the just is like the brightness of the morning light, 
Which shines more and more till the perfect day. 


19 The way of the wicked is deep darkness, 
They know not at what they stumble. 


The Hebr. style is wont to conceal in its Vav (1) diverse kinds of 
logical relations, but the Vav of 18a may suitably stand before 
19a, where the discontinuance of this contrast of the two ways 
is unsuitable. The displacing of a Vav from its right position is 
not indeed without example (see under Ps. xvi. 3); but since 
ver. 19 joins itself more easily than ver. 18 to ver. 17 without 
missing a particle, thus it is more probable that the two verses are 
to be transposed, than that the 1 of M&) (ver. 17) is to be prefixed to 
77 (ver. 18). Sinning, says ver. 16, has become to the godless as 
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a second nature, so that they cannot sleep without it; they must 
continually be sinning, adds ver. 17, for thus and not otherwise do 
they gain for themselves their daily bread. With reference to this 
fearfal self-perversion to which wickedness has become a necessity 
and a condition of life, the poet further says that the way of the 
godless is nopxs,? as deep darkness, as the entire absence of light: 
it cannot be otherwise than that they fall, but they do not at all 
know whereat they fall, for they do not at all know wickedness 
as such, and have no apprehension of the punishment which from 
an inward necessity it brings along with it; on the contrary, the 
path of the just is in constantly increasing light—the light of 
knowledge, and the light of true happiness which is given? in and 
with knowledge. On M82 vid. under Isa. ii. 22; it is avian, oKap- 
SaXov, that is meant, stumbling against which (cf. Lev. xxvi. 37) 
they stumble to their fall. 735,* used elsewhere than in the Bible, 
means the morning star (Venus), (Sirach }. 4, Syr.); when used 
in the Bible it means the early dawn, the light of the rising sun, 
the morning light, 2 Sam. xxiii. 4, Isa. }xii. 1, which announces 
itself in the morning twilight, Dan. vi. 20. The light of this 
morning sunshine is We) 32i", going and shining, te. becoming 
ever brighter. In the connection of ik} 4217 it might be a question 


1 In gocd Mss. and printed copies the 5 has the Pathach, as Kimchi states the 
rule in Michlol 45a: pnp ndpx> $s, nnp pays 5s, 
3 Hitzig inverts the order of vers. 18 and 19, and connects the ‘5 of 16a 


immediately with ver. 19 (for the way of the wicked ...). He moreover 
regards vers. 16, 17 as an interpolation, and explains ver. 16 as a gloss trans- 
forming the text of ver. 19. ‘‘That the wicked commit wickedness,” says 
Hitzig, ‘‘is indeed certain (1 Sam. xxiv. 14), and the warning of ver. 15 
ought not to derive its motive from thejr energy in sinning.” But the warning 
against the way of the wicked is founded not on their energy in sinning, but on 
their bondage to sin: their sleep, their food and drink—their life both when 
they sleep and when they wake—is conditioned by sin and is penetrated by 
sin. This foundation of the warning furnishes what is needed, and is in 
nothing open to objection. And that in vers. 16 and 19 wT 5 and wT x, 
sdivioy and bua’, mbna and NDEXD seem to be alike, does not prove that ver. 
16 originated as a parallel text from ver, 19—in the one verse as in the other 
the thoughts are original. 

8 Bottcher, under 2 Sam. xxiii. 4, explains 735 of the brightness striking 


against, conquering (cf. m33, 933) the clouds; but ferire or percutere lies nearer 
(cf. yas; Ezek. xvii. 10, M33, Ps. cxxi. 6, and the Arab. darb, used of strong 
sensible impressions), as Silius, iv. 329, says of the light: percussit lumine 
campos. 
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whether ix is regarded as gerundive (Gen. viii. 3, 5), or as 
participle (2 Sam. xvi. 5, Jer. xli. 6), or as a participial adjective 
(Gen. xxvi. 13, Judg. iv. 24); in the connection of i) 70a, on the 
contrary, it is unquestionably the gerundive: the partic. denoting 
the progress joins itself either with the partic., Jon. i. 11, or with 
the participial adjective, 2 Sam. iii. 1, 2 Chron. xvii. 12, or with 
another adjective formation, 2 Sam. xv. 12, Esth. ix. 4 (where 
rar after rar of other places appears to be intended as an adjective, 
not after 2 Sam. v. 10 as gerundive). Thus 738), as also 31D}, 1 
Sam. ii. 26, will be participial after the form wi3a, being ashamed 
(Ges. § 72, 1); cf. dia, Zech. x. 5, oip, 2 Kings xvi. 7. “¢ Di°0 ji39 
quite corresponds to the Greek ro oraOnpov rijs jyépas, 4 oTaOnpa 
peonuBpla (as one also says 7d otaOnpoy Tis vuKTos), and to the 


Arabic j\gil dwlG and 5.4) uls. The figure is probably de- 


rived from the balance (cf. Lucan’s Pharsalia, lib. 9: quum car- 
dine summo Stat hbrata dies): before and after midday the 
tongue on the balance of the day bends to the left and to the 
right, but at the point of midday it stands directly in the midst” 
(Fleischer). It is the midday time that is meant, when the clear- 
ness of day has reached its fullest intensity,—the point between 
increasing and decreasing, when, a8 we are wont to say, the 
sun stands in the zenith (=Arab. samt, the point of support, 
1.é. the vertex). Besides Mark iv. 28, there is no biblical pas- 
sage which presents like these two a figure of gradual develop- 
ment. The progress of blissful knowledge is compared to that 
of the clearness of the day till it reaches its midday height, having 
reached to which it becomes a knowing of all in God, xxviii. 5, 
1 John ii. 20. 

Vers. 20-22. The paternal admonition now takes a new de- 
parture : 


20 My son, attend unto my words, 
Incline thine ear to my sayings. 

21 Let them not depart from thine eyes; 
Keep them in the midst of thine heart. 

22 For they are life to all who get possession of them, 
And health to their whole body. 


Regarding the Hiph. ron (for ron), ver. 21, formed after the 

Chaldee manner like Pon, M3, DI, vid. Gesenius, § 72, 9;—Ewald, 

§ 114, c, gives to it the meaning of “to mock,” for he interchanges 
VOL. I. H 
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it with Pn, instead of the meaning to take away, efficere ut recedat 
(cf. under ii. 15). This supposed causative meaning it has also 
here: may they = may one (vid. under ii. 22) not remove them 
from thine eyes; the object is (ver. 20) the words of the paternal 
admonition. Hitzig, indeed, observes that “the accusative is not 
supplied ;” but with greater right it is to be remarked that ano 
(fut. Hiph. of nd) and no (fut. Kal of td.) are not one and the 
same, and the less so as 177) is not, like pon, intrinsically transi- 
tive. Here and there > occurs, but the masoretical and gram- 
matical authorities (e.g. Kimchi) demand 7. The plur. a xy¥0> 
is continued, 220, in the sing., for that which is said refers to 
each one of the many (ili. 18, 28, 35). S¥O is fundamentally an 
active conception, like our “ finden,” to find; it means to attain, to 
produce, to procure, etc. B12 means, according as the » is 
understood of the “that = ut” of the action or of the “what” of 
its performance, either health or the means of health; here, like 
MAND), iii. 8, not with the underlying conception of sickness, but 
of the fluctuations connected with the bodily life of man, which 
make needful not only a continual strengthening of it, but also its 
being again and again restored. Nothing preserves soul and body 
in a healthier state than when we always keep before our eyes and 
carry in our hearts the good doctrines; they give to us true guidance 
on the way of life: “Godliness has the promise of this life, and 
of that which is to come.” 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
Vers. 23-27. After this general preface the exhortation now 
becomes special : 
28 Above all other things that are to be guarded, keep thy heart, 
For out from it life has its issues. 
24 Put away from thee perverseness of mouth, 
And waywardness of lips put far from thee. 
25 Thine eyes should look straight forward, 
And thine eyelids look straight to the end before thee. 
26 Make even the path of thy feet, 
And let all thy ways be correct. 


27 Turn not aside to the right and to the left ; 
Remove thy foot from evil. 


Although ">¥) in itself and in this connection may mean the 
object to be watchfully avoided (cavendi) (vid. under ii. 206): 
thus the usage of the language lying before us applies it, yet 
only as denoting the place of watching or the object observandi ; 
so that it is not to be thus explained, with Raschi and others: before 
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all from which one has to protect himself (ab omni re cavenda), 
guard thine heart; but: before all that one has to guard (pre omni 
re custodienda), guard it as the most precious of possessions com- 
mitted to thy trust. The heart, which according to its etymon 
denotes that which is substantial (Kernhafte) in man (cf. Arab. 
lubb, the kernel of the nut or almond), comes here into view not 
as the physical, but as the intellectual, and specially the ethical 
centrum. 

Ver. 24. The nixyin are the point of a thing, e.g. of a boundary, 
from which it goes forth, and the linear course proceeding from 
thence. If thus the author says that the O° Nixyin go out from 
the heart,’ he therewith implies that the life has not only its 
fountain in the heart, but also that the direction which it takes is 
determined by the heart. Physically considered, the heart is the 
receptacle for the blood, in which the soul lives and rules; the 
pitcher at the blood-fountain which draws it and pours it forth; 
the chief vessel of the physically self-subsisting blood-life from 
which it goes forth, and into which it disembogues (Syst. der bid. 
Psychol. p. 232). What is said of the heart in the lower sense 
of corporeal vitality, is true in the higher sense of the intellectual 
soul-life. The Scripture names the heart also as the intellectual 
soul-centre of man, in its concrete, central unity, its dynamic 
activity, and its ethical determination on all sides. All the 
radiations of corporeal and of soul life concentrate there, and 
again unfold themselves from thence; all that is implied in the 
Hellenic and Hellenistic words voids, Aayos, cuveldnots, Oupos, lies 
in the word xapdia; and all whereby 1W3 (the body) and 5) (the 
spirit, anima) are affected comes in 22 into the light of conscious- 
ness (Id. p. 251). The heart is the instrument of the thinking, 
willing, perceiving life of the spirit; it is the seat of the knowledge 
of self, of the knowledge of God, of the knowledge of our relation 
to God, and also of the law of God impressed on our moral nature; 
it is the workshop of our individual spiritual and ethical form of 
life brought about by self-activity,—the life in its higher and in 
its lower sense goes out from it, and receives from it the impulse 
of the direction which it takes; and how earnestly, therefore, must 
we feel ourselves admonished, how sacredly bound to preserve the 
heart in purity (Ps. Ixxiii. 1), so that from this spring of life may 


1 The correct form here is wD, with the Makkeph to ‘5. 
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go forth not mere seeming life and a caricature of life, but a true 
life well-pleasing to God! How we have to carry into execution 
this careful guarding of the heart, is shown in ver. 24 and the 
golden rules which follow. Mouth and lips are meant (ver. 24) 
as instruments of speech, and not of its utterance, but of the speech 
going forth from them. MWpy, distorsio, refers to the mouth 
(vi. 12), when what it speaks is disfiguring and deforming, thus 
falsehood as the contrast of truth and love (ii. 12); and to the lips 
mo, when that which they speak turns aside from the true and 
the right to side-ways and by-ways. Since the Kametz of such 
abstracta, as well of verbs \"y like Mbd1, Ezek. xxxu. 5, as of 
verbs nh like m3, Isa. xlv. 13, mn, Isa. xxviii. 18, is elsewhere 
treated as unalterable, there lies in this mip either an inconsistency 
of punctuation, or it is presupposed that the form nit? was vocal- 
ized like M30 —n'av, Num. xxi. 29. 

Ver. 25. Another rale commends gathering together (eansen: 
tration) in opposition to dissipation. It is also even externally 
regarded worthy of consideration, as Ben-Sira, ix. 5, expresses it: 
He) mepiBr€rrov ev pipais todews — purposeless, curious staring 
about operates upon the soul, always decentralizing and easily 
defiling it. But the rule does not exhaust itself in this meaning 
with reference to external self-discipline; it counsels also straight- 
forward, unswerving directness toward a fixed goal (and what else 
can this be in such a connection than that which wisdom places 
before man?), without the turning aside of the eye toward that 
which is profitless and forbidden, and in this inward sense it falls 
in with the demand for a single, not squinting eye, Matt. vi. 22, 
where Bengel explains azAoids by simplex et bonus, intentus in 
celum, in Deum, unice. 3) (R. 43) means properly fixing, or 
holding fast with the look, and 733 (as the Arab. najad, to be clear, 
to be in sight, shows) the rising up which makes the object stand 
conspicuous before the eyes; both denote here that which lies 
straight before us, and presents itself to the eye looking straight 
out. The naming of the O’BYSY (from AY5Y, to flutter, to move 
tremblinglv), which belongs not to the seeing apparatus of the 
eye but to its protection, is introduced by the poetical parallelism ; 
for the eyelids, including in this word the twinkling, in their move- 
ment follow the direction of the seeing eye. On the form 1™ 
(fut. Hiph. of 1, to be straight), defective according to the Masora, 
with the Jod audible, cf. Hos. vii. 12, 1 Chron. xii. 2, and under 
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Gen. viii. 17; the softened form 7% does not occur, we find 
only TY or VAN, 

Ver. 26. The understanding of this rule is dependent on the right 
interpretation of 0>8, which means neither “ weigh off” (Ewald) 
nor “measure off” (Hitzig, Zéckler). pa has once, Ps. lviii. 3, 
the meaning to weigh out, as the denom. of DOB, a level, a steel- 
yard ;! everywhere else it means to make even, to make level, to 
open a road: vid. under Isa. xxvi. 7, xl. 12. The admonition 
thus refers not to the careful consideration which measures the 
way leading to the goal which one wishes to reach, but to the 
preparation of the way by the removal of that which prevents 
unhindered progress and makes the way insecure. The same 
meaning appears if 028, of cognate meaning with j27, denoted | 
first to level, and then to make straight with the level (Fleischer). 
We must remove all that can become a moral hindrance or a dan- 
gerous obstacle in our life-course, in order that we may make 
right steps with our feet, as the LX-X. (Heb. xii. 13) translate. 
266 is only another expression for this thought. {271 [27 (2 Chron. 
xxvil. 6) means to give a direction to his way; a right way, which 
keeps in and facilitates the keeping in the straight direction, is 
accordingly called fi3) 772; and “let all thy ways be right” (cf. 
Ps. exix. 5, LXX. xarevOuvOelncav) will thus mean: see to it 
that all the ways which thou goest lead straight to the end. 

Ver, 27. In closest connection with the preceding, 27a cautions 
against by-ways and indirect courses, and 275 continues it in the 
briefest moral expression, which is here 372 ro 107 instead of "3D 
Wid, iii. 7, for the figure is derived from the way. The LXX. has 
other four lines after this verse (27), which we have endeavoured 
to retranslate into the Hebrew (Introd. p. 47). They are by no 
means genuine; for while in 27a right and left are equivalent to 
by-ways, here the right and left side are distinguished as that of 
truth and its contrary; and while there [in LXX.] the op@as 
Tpoyias movety is required of man, here it is promised as the 
operation of God, which is no contradiction, but in this similarity 
of expression betrays poverty of style. Hitzig disputes also the 
genuineness of the Hebrew ver. 27. But it continues explanatorily 
ver. 26, and is related to it, yet not as a gloss, and in the general 

1 The Arabic word teflis, said to be of the same signification (a balance), and 


which is given in the most recent editions of Gesenius’ Lexicon, has been 
already shown under Job xxxvii. 16 to be a word devoid of all evidence. 
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relation of 26 and 27a there comes a word, certainly not unwel- 
come, such as 276, which impresses the moral stamp on these 
thoughts. 

That with ver. 27 the admonition of his father, which the poet, 
placing himself back into the period of his youth, reproduces, is 
not yet concluded, the resumption of the address ‘33, v. 1, makes 
evident; while on the other hand the address 0°93 in v. 7 shows 
that at that point there is advance made from the recollections of 
his father’s house to conclusions therefrom, for the circle of young 
men by whom the poet conceives himself to be surrounded. That 
in v. 7 ff. a subject of the warning with which the seventh address 
closes is retained and further prosecuted, does not in the connection 
of all these addresses contradict the opinion that with v. 7 a new 
address begins. But the opinion that the warning against adultery 
does not agree (Zéckler) with the designation 7), iv. 3, given to 
lim to whom it is addressed, is refuted by 1 Chron. xxii. 5, 2 
Chron. xiii, 7. 

Chap. v. 1-6. Here a fourth rule of life follows the three already 
given, iv. 24, 25, 26-27: 

1 My son, attend unto my wisdom, 
And incline thine ear to my prudence, 

2 To observe discretion, 
And that thy lips preserve knowledge. — 

8 For the lips of the adulteress distil honey, 
And smoother than oil is her mouth ; 

4 But her end is bitter like wormwood, 

_ Sharper than a two-edged sword. 

5 Her feet go down to death, 
Her steps cleave to Hades. 

6 She is far removed from entering the way of life, 
Her steps wander without her observing it. 


Wisdom and understanding increase with the age of those who 
earnestly seek after them. It is the father of the youth who here 
requests a willing ear to his wisdom of life, gained in the way of 
many years’ experience and observation. In ver. 2 the inf. of the 
object 1s continued in the finitum, as in ii. 2, 8. nid?d (vid. on its 
etymon under i. 4) are plans, projects, designs, for the most part 
in a bad sense, intrigues and artifices (vid. xxiv. 8), but also used 
of well-considered resolutions toward what is good, and hence of 
the purposes of God, Jer. xxiii. 20. This noble sense of the word 
1, with its plur., is peculiar to the introductory portion (i.-ix.) 
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of the Book of Proverbs. The plur. means here’ and at vili. 12 
(placing itself with Ni02n and i237, vid. p. 68) the reflection and 
deliberation which is the presupposition of well-considered action, 
and "bY is thus not otherwise than at xix. 8, and everywhere so 
meant, where it has that which is obligatory as its object: the 
youth is summoned to careful observation and persevering ex- 
emplification of the guidquid agas, prudenter agas et respice finem. 
In 2) the Rebia Mugrash forbids the genitive connection of the 
two words 7'NBY NYT; we translate: et ut scientiam labia tua tuean- 
tur. Lips which preserve knowledge are such as permit nothing 
to escape from them (Ps. xvii. 3b) which proceeds not from the 
knowledge of God, and in Him of that which is good and right, 
and aims at the working out of this knowledge; vid. Kohler on 
Mal. ii. 7. 7N5Y (from TY, Arab. shafat, edge, lip, properly that 
against which one rubs, and that which rubs itself) is fem., but 
the usage of the language presents the word in two genders (cf. 3a 
with xxvi. 23). Regarding the pausal 142° for 98, vid. under iii. 
1, ii. 11. The lips which distil the honey of enticement stand 
opposite to the lips which distil knowledge; the object of the ad- 
monition is to furnish a protection against the honey-lips, 

Ver. 3. iM denotes the wife who belongs to another, or who 
does not belong to him to whom she gives herself or who goes 
after her (vid. ii. 16). She appears here as the betrayer of youth. 
The poet paints the love and amiableness which she feigns with 
colours from the Canticles, iv. 11, cf. v.16. 53 denotes the honey 
flowing of itself from the combs (®°H3%), thus the purest and 
sweetest; its root-word is not §39, which means to shake, vibrate, 
and only mediately (when the object is a fluid) to scatter, sprinkle, 
but, as Schultens has observed, a verb NB) = Arab. nafat, to bubble, 
to spring up, nafath, to blow, to spit out, to pour out. Parchon 
places the word rightly under N53 (while Kimchi places it under 43 
after the form NW3), and explains it by man %» oNyn wat mdn 
pio pp (the words xxi wat should have been used): the honey 
which flows from the cells before they are broken (the so-called 
virgin honey). The mouth, 1]=Arab. Aink (from 727, Arab. 
hanak, imbuere, ¢.g., after the manner of Beduins, the mouth of the 
newly-born infant with date-honey), comes into view here, as at 
vill. 7, etc., as the instrument of speech: smoother than oil (cf. 
Ps. lv. 22), it shows itself when it gives forth amiable, gentle, 
impressive words (ii. 16, vi. 24); also our “schmeicheln” (=to 
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flatter, caress) is equivalent to to make smooth and fair; in the 
language of weavers it means to smooth the warp. 

Vers. 4, 5. In verse 4 the reverse of the sweet and smooth 
external is placed opposite to the attraction of the seducer, by 
whose influence the inconsiderate permits himself to be carried 
away: her end, 2.e. the last that is experienced of her, the final 
consequence of intercourse with her (cf. xxiii. 32), is bitter as 
wormwood, sharp as a two-edged sword. The O. T. language 
regards bitterness and poison as related both in meaning and in 
reality; the word nye (Aq. aypiv6cov = wormwood) means in 
Arab, the curse. ni" 2.7 is translated by Jerome after the 
LXX. » gladius biceps ; but NhEYa means double-edged, and 2% 370 

nivp (Judg. iii. 16) means a double-edged sword. Here the plur. 
will thus poetically strengthen the meaning, like Egos rroAvorropov, 
that which devours, as if it had three or four edges (FI.). The 

end in which the disguised seduction terminates is bitter as the 
- bitterest, and cutting as that which cuts the most: self-condemna- 
tion and a feeling of divine anger, anguish of heart, and destructive 
judgment. The feet of the adulteress go downward to death. In 
Hebr. this descendentes ad mortem is expressed by the genitive of 
connection ; Mi is the genitive, as in 13 “Ti, i. 12; elsewhere the 
author uses & MT, vii. 27, ii. 18. Death, M9 (so named from 
the stretching of the corpse after the stiffness of death), denotes 
the condition of departure from this side as a punishment, with 
which is associated the idea of divine wrath. In dine (sinking, 
abyss, from ONY, R. 5w, yadav, vid. under Isa. v. 14), lie the ideas 
of the grave as a place of corruption, and of the under-world as 
the place of incorporeal shadow-life. Her steps hold fast to Hades 
is equivalent to, they strive after Hades and go straight to it; 
similar to this is the Arab. expression, hdhé dldrb ydkhdh daly albld: 
this way leads straight forward to the town (FI.). 

Ver. 6. If we try to connect the clause beginning with {8 with 
5b as its principal sentence: she goes straight to the abyss, so that 
by no means does she ever tread the way of life (thus e.g. Schultens), 
or better, with 65: never more to walk in the way of life, her 
paths fluctuate hither and thither (as Gr. Venet. and Kamphausen 
in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, after Bertheau and Ewald, translate) ; then 
in the former case more than in the latter the difference of the 
subject opposes itself, and in the latter, in addition, the Y7N N°, only 
disturbing in this negative clause. Also by the arrangement of 
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the words, 6a appears as an independent thought. But with Jewish 
expositors (Rashi, Aben-Ezra, Ralbag, Malbim, etc.) to interpret 
ppan, after the Talmud (3. Moégd katan 9a) and Midrash, as an 
address is impracticable; the warning: do not weigh the path 
of life, affords no meaning suitable to this connection—for we 
must, with Cartwright and J. H. Michaelis, regard 6a as the 
antecedent to 6b: ne forte semitam vite ad sequendum eligas, te per 
varios deceptionum meandros abripit ut non noveris, ubt locorum sis ; 
but then the continuation of the address is to be expected in 60. 
No, the subject to pbpn is the adulteress, and {8 is an intensitied 
x. Thus the LXX., Jerome, Syr., Targ., Luther, Geier, Nolde, 
and among Jewish interpreters Heidenheim, who first broke with 
the tradition sanctioned by the Talmud and the Midrash, for he 
interpreted 6a as a negative clause spoken in the tone of a question. 
But {2 is not suitable for a question, but for a call. Accordingly, 
Bottcher explains: viam vite ne illa complanare studeat! (D293 in 
the meaning complanando operam dare). But the adulteress as such, 
and the striving to come to the way of life, stand in contradiction : 
an effort to return must be meant, which, because the power of 
sin over her is too great, fails; but the words do not denote that, 
they affirm the direct contrary, viz. that it does not happen to the 
adulteress ever to walk in the way of life. As in the warning the 
independent {2 may be equivalent to cave ne (Job xxxii. 13), so also 
in the declaration it may be equivalent to absit ut, for {® (from 
mp, after the forms f2= Arab. banj, 7? = Arab.’as7) means turning 
away, removal. Thus: Far from taking the course of the way of 
life (which has life as its goal and reward)—for ©>8, to open, to 
open a road (Ps. }xxviii. 50), has here the meaning of the open 
road itself—much rather do her steps wilfully stagger (Jer. xiv. 
10) hither and thither, they go without order and without aim, at 
one time hither, at another time thither, without her observing it ; 
t.e. without her being concerned at this, that she thereby runs into 
the danger of falling headlong into the yawning abyss. The un- 
consciousness which the clause JN N? expresses, has as its object 
not the falling (Ps. xxxv. 8), of which there is here nothing directly 
said, but just this staggering, vacillation, the danger of which she 


does not watch against. iy) has Mercha under the y with Zinnorith 


preceding; it is Milra [an oxytone] (Michlol 1116); the punctuation 
varies in the accentuation of the form without evident reason: 
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Olsh. § 233, p. 285. The old Jewish interpreters (and recently 
also Malbim) here, as also at ii. 16, by the ™! [strange woman] 
understand heresy (m3'D), or the philosophy that is hostile to 
revelation; the ancient Christian interpreters understood by it 
folly (Origen), or sensuality (Procopius), or heresy (Olympiodorus), 
or false doctrine (Polychronios). The L.XX., which translates, 
ver. 5, man by ris appootvns of trodes, looks toward this allegorical 
interpretation. But this is unnecessary, and it is proved to be 
false from v. 15-20, where the 7 is contrasted with the married 
wife. 


EIGHTH INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, V. 7-23. 


WARNING AGAINST ADULTERY AND COMMENDATION OF 
MARRIAGE. 


With v. 1-6, which like iv. 20 commences it once more, the 
seventh discourse is brought to aconclusion. The address ‘23 is 
three times repeated in similar connections, iv. 10, 20, v-1. There 
is no reason for breaking off the fatherly admonition (introduced 
with the words, * And he said to me,” iv. 4), which was addressed 
to the author in the period of his youth, earlier than here, where 
the author again resumes the 0°22 %vo with which he had begun 
(iv. 1) this seventh narrative address. That after the father has 
ceased speaking he does not express himself in a rounded manner, 
may be taken as a sign that toward the end he had become more 
and more unmindful of the réle of the reporter, if this 0°22 ARN 
following, with which he realizes for his circle of hearers the 
admonition which had been in part addressed to himself, does not 
prove the contrary. | 

Vers. 7-11. The eighth discourse springs out of the conclusion 
of the seventh, and connects itself by its reflective M2¥D so closely 
with it that it appears as its continuation; but the new beginning 
_and its contents included in it, referring only to social life, secures 
its relative independence. The poet derives the warning against 
intercourse with the adulteress from the preceding discourse, and 
grounds it on the destructive consequences. 


7 And now, ye sons, hearken unto me, 
And depart not from the words of my mouth. 
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§ Hold thy path far from her neighbourhood, 
And come not to the door of her house ! 
9 That thou mayest not give the freshness of thy youth to another, 
Nor thy years to the cruel one; 
10 That strangers may not sate themselves with thy possessions, 
And the fruit of thy toils come into the house of a stranger, 
11 And thou groanest at the end, 
When thy flesh and thy body are consumed. 


Neither here nor in the further stages of this discourse is there any 
reference to the criminal punishment inflicted on the adulterer, 
which, according to Lev. xx. 10, consisted in death, according to 
Ezek. xvi. 40, cf. John viii. 5, in stoning, and according to a later 
traditional law, in strangulation (P27). Ewald finds in ver. 14 a 
play on this punishment of adultery prescribed by law, and reads 
from ver. 9f. that the adulterer who is caught by the injured 
husband was reduced to the state of a slave, and was usually 
deprived of his manhood. But that any one should find pleasure 
in making the destroyer of his wife his slave is a far-fetched idea, 
and neither the Jaw nor the history of Israel contains any evidence 
for this punishment by slavery or the mutilation of the adulterer, for 
which Ewald refers to Grimm’s Deutsche Rechtsaltertimer. The 
figure which is here sketched by the poet is very different. He 
who goes into the net of the wanton woman loses his health and 
his goods. She stands not alone, but has her party with her, who 
wholly plunder the simpleton who goes into her trap. Nowhere is 
there any reference to the husband of the adulteress. The poet 
does not at all think on a married woman. And the word chosen 
directs our attention rather to a foreigner than to an Israelitish 
woman, although the author may look upon harlotry as such as 
heathenish rather than Israelitish, and designate it accordingly. 
The party of those who make prostitutes of themselves consists of 
their relations and their older favourites, the companions of their 
gain, who being in league with her exhaust the life-strength and 
the resources of the befooled youth (FI.). This discourse begins 
with HAN, for it is connected by this concluding application (cf. vii. 
24) with the preceding. | 

Vers. 8,9. In verse 8, one must think on such as make a gain 
of their impurity. 5x, Schultens remarks, with reference to 
Ezek. xxiii. 18, crebrum in rescisso omni commercio: {2 denotes the 
departure, and >y the nearness, from which one must remove himself 
toa distance. Regarding sin (ver. 9), which primarily, like our 
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Pracht (bracht from brechen=to break) [pomp, magnificence], 
appears to mean fulness of sound, and then fulness of splendour, 
see under Job xxxix. 20; here there is a reference to the freshness 
or the bloom of youth, as well as the years, against the sacrifice of 
which the warning is addressed—in a pregnant sense they are the 
fairest years, the years of youthful fulness of strength. Along 
with DNS the singulare-tantum "N38 (vid. Jer. 1. 42) has a collective 
sense; regarding the root-meaning, vid. under Isa. xiii. 9. It is 
the adj. relat. of N38 after the form 2128, which is formed not 
from ‘t 3%, but from an unknown verb 3. The ancients referred 
it to death and the devil; but the "1x belongs to the covetous 
society, which impels ever anew to sin, which is their profit, him 
who has once fallen into it, and thus brings bodily ruin upon him: 
they are the people who stand far aloof from this their sacrifice, 
and among them are barbarous, rude, inexorably cruel monsters 
(Unmenschen) (Grecus Venetus, r@ aravOpwr), who rest not till 
their victim is laid prostrate on the ground and ruined both bodily 
and financially. 

Ver. 10. This other side of the ruin ver. 10 presents as an image 
of terror. For ‘in refers to the person in his stately appearance, 
but 15 to his possessions in money and goods; for this word, as well 
as in the strikingly similar passage Hos. vii. 9, is used as the 
synonym of on (Gen. xxxiv. 29, etc.), in the sense of ability, 
estate. This meaning is probably mediated by means of a meto- 
nymy, as Gen. iv. 12, Job xxxi. 39, where the idea of the capability 
of producing is passed over into that of the produce conformable 
to it; so here the idea of work-power passes over into that of the 
gain resulting therefrom. ‘23. (and thy toils) is not, like 799, 
the accusative governed by *Y2t"; the carrying over of this verb 
disturbs the parallelism, and the statement in the passage besides 
does not accord therewith, which, interpreted as a virtual predi- 
cate, presents 106 as an independent prohibitive clause: neve sint 
labores tui in domo peregrini, not peregrina; at least 33 according 
to the usage of the language is always personal, so that 23 m3 
(cf. Lam. v. 2), like "23 vaabn, Zeph. i. 8, is to be explained after 
“132 TY, Judg. xix. 12. 3¥Y (from 339, Arab. ’asab, to bind fast, 
to tie together, then to make effort, srosetv, laborare) is difficult 
work (x. 22), and that which is obtained by it; Fleischer compares 
the Ital. ¢ miet sudori, and the French mes sueurs. 

Ver. 11. The fut. 33% and the 7! needed to complete 105 are 
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continued in ver. 11 in the consec. perf. 0), elsewhere of the 
hollow roaring of the sea, Isa. v. 30, the growling of the lion, 
xxviii. 15, here, as also Ezek. xxiv. 23, of the hollow groaning of 
men; a word which echoes the natural sound, like on, 729. The 
LXX., with the versions derived from it, has xat perapedrnOjo7n, 
t.e. MON (the Miph. BN3, to experience the sorrow of repentance, 
also an echo-word which imitates the sound of deep breathing)—ua 
happy quid pro quo, as if one interchanged the Arab. naham, 
fremere, anhelare, and nadam, penitere. That wherein the end 
consists to which the deluded youth is brought, and the sorrowful 
sound of despair extorted from him, is stated in 110: his flesh is 
consumed away, for sensuality and vexation have worked together 
to undermine his health. The author here connects together two 
synonyms to strengthen the conception, as if one said: All thy tears 
and thy weeping help thee nothing (F1.); he loves this heaping 
together of synonyms, as we have shown at p.33. When the 
blood-relation of any one is called wa NW, Lev. xviii. 6, xxv. 49, 
these two synonyms show themselves in subordination, as here in 
close relation. a4 appears to be closely connected with O°, 
muscles and sinews, and with 7¥, the umbilical cord, and thus to 
denote the flesh with respect to its muscular nature adhering to 
the bones (Mic. iii. 2), as "%5 denotes it with respect to its tangible 
outside clothed with skin (vid. under Isaiah, p. 418). 

Vers. 12-14. The poet now tells those whom he warns to hear 
how the voluptuary, looking back on.his life-course, passes sentence 
avainst himself. 


12 And thou sayest, ‘‘ Why have I then hated correction, 
And my heart despised instruction ! 

18 And I have not listened to the voice of my teachers, 
Nor lent mine ear to my instructors ? 

14 I had almost fallen into every vice 
In the midst of the assembly and the congregation !” 


The question 12a (here more an exclamation than a quedivay: is 
the combination of two: How has it become possible for me? 
How could it ever come to it that . . . Thus also one says in Arab.: 
Kyf fralat hadhé (¥F1.). The regimen of 78 in 120 is becoming 
faint, and in 130 has disappeared. The Kal }’8) (as i. 30, xv. 5) 
signifies to despise; the Piel intensively, to contemn and reject 
(R. y3, pungere). 

Ver. 13. 3 YOY signifies to cleave to anything in hearing, as 
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3 78) is to do so in seeing ; 5 yoy yet more closely corresponds 
with the classic ézraxoveww, obedire, e.g. Ps. lxxxi. 9; aps you is the 
usual phrase for “ hearken !” 

Ver. 14. byo> with the perf. following is equivalent to: it 
wanted but a little that this or that should happen, eg. Gen. 
xxvi. 10. It is now for the most part thus explained : it wanted but 
a little, and led astray by that wicked companionship I would have 
been drawn away into crime, for which I would then have been 
subjected to open punishment (F1.). Ewald understands 3) directly 
of punishment in its extreme form, stoning ; and Hitzig explains 
yr-o2 by “ the totality of evil,” in so far as the disgraceful death of 
the criminal comprehends in it all other evils that are less. But 
yr-023 means, either, into every evil, misfortune, or into every 
wickedness; and since 1, in contradistinction to 25 (Hitzig com- 
pares Ezek. xxxvi. 5), is a conception of a species, then the meaning 
is equivalent to tn omnt genere malt. The reference to the death- 
punishment of the adulteress is excluded thereby, though it cannot 
be denied that it might be thought of at the same time, if he who 
too late comes to consider his ways were distinctly designated in 
the preceding statements as an adulterer. But it is on the whole 
a question whether 3n-23 is meant of the evil which follows sin as 
its consequence. The usage of the language permits this, cf. 
2 Sam. xvi. 8, Ex. v. 19, 1 Chron. vii. 23, Ps. x. 6, but not less 
the reference to that which is morally bad, cf. Ex. xxxii. 22 (where 
Keil rightly compares with 1 John v. 19); and ‘n"9 (for which in 
the first case one expected FIPB), I fell into, vid. xiii. 17, xvii. 20, 
xxviil. 14) is even more favourable to the latter reference. Also 
YN 2p 7N3 (cf. on the heaping together of synonyms under 118), 
this paraphrase of the palam ac publice, with its 9ina (cf. Ps. cxi. 1, 
2 Chron. xx. 14), looks rather to a heightening of the moral self- 
accusation. He found himself in all wickedness, living and moving 
therein in the midst of the congregation, and thereby giving offence 
to it, for he took part in the external worship and in the practices 
of the congregation, branding himself thereby as a hypocrite. 
_ That by the one name the congregation is meant in its civil aspect, 
and by the other in its ecclesiastical aspect, is not to be supposed : 
in the congregation of the people of the revealed law, the political 
and the religious sides are not so distinguished. It is called without 
distinction 27? and My (from 7y'). Rather we would say that np 
is the whole ecclesia, and my the whole of its representatives; but- 
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also the great general council bears sometimes the one name 
(Ex, xii. 3, cf. 21) and sometimes the other (Deut. xxxi. 30, cf. 28) 
—the placing of them together serves thus only to strengthen the 
conception. 

Vers. 15-17. The commendation of true conjugal love in the 
form of an invitation to a participation in it, is now presented 
along with the warning against non-conjugal intercourse, height- 
ened by a reference to its evil consequences. 


15 Drink water from thine own cistern, 

And flowing streams from thine own fountain. 
16 Shall thy streams flow abroad, 

The water-brooks in the streets! 
17 Let them belong to thyself alone, 

And not to strangers with thee. 


One drinks water to quench his thirst; here drinking is a figure 
of the satisfaction of conjugal love, of which Paul says, 1 Cor. vii. 
9, xpeicoov éote yaptjoas 7 mupodcOat, and this comes into view 
here, in conformity with the prevailing character of the O. T., only 
as a created inborn natural impulse, without reference to the 
poisoning of it by sin, which also within the sphere of married life 
makes government, moderation, and restraint a duty. Warning 
against this degeneracy of the natural impulse to the dos 
émtOupias authorized within divinely prescribed limits, the apostle 
calls the wife of any one 7d éavrod oxedvos (cf. 1 Pet. iii. 7). So 
here the wife, who is his by covenant (ii. 17), is called “ cistern” 
(743)' and “ fountain” (183) of the husband to whom she is married. 
The figure corresponds to the sexual nature of the wife, the expres- 
sion for which is 73—); but Isa. li. 1 holds to the natural side of the 
figure, for according to it the wife is a pit, and the children are 
brought out of it into the light of day. Aben-Ezra on Lev. xi. 36 
rightly distinguishes between 12 and "N32: the former catches the 
rain, the latter wells out from within. In the former, as Rashi in 
Erubin ii. 4 remarks, there are D’D.13 OD, in the latter avn oD. 
The post-biblical Hebrew observes this distinction less closely (vid. 
Kimchi’s Book of Roots), but the biblical throughout; so far the 
Keri, Jer. vi. 7, rightly changes 113 into the form 3, corresponding 
to the Arab. byar. Therefore 3 is the cistern, for the making of 
which 33%, Jer. ii. 13, and 183 the well, for the formation of which 


9 


1 The LXX. translate dws civ dyysiay, i.e. BDH (vid. Lagarde). 
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son, Gen. xxi. 30, and m2, xxvi. 25, are the respective words usually 
employed (vid. Malbim, Sifra 1176). The poet shows that he 
also is aware of this distinction, for he calls the water which one 
drinks from the 112 by the name o'D, but on the other hand that 
out of the 1x3 by the name Dr, running waters, fluenta ; by this 
we are at once reminded of Cant. iv. 15, cf. 12. The 3 offers 
only stagnant water (according to the Sohar, the 113 has no water 
of its own, but only that which is received into it), although coming 
down into it from above; but the "N32 has living water, which 
wells up out of its interior (4iAD, 154, intentionally for the mere 
15), and is fresh as the streams from Lebanon (19, properly abi, 


to run down, ef. "8, placide ire, and generally ire; $1}, loco cedere, 


desinere ; J };, [V., to cause to glide back, deglutire, of the gourmand). 


What a valuable possession a well of water is for nomads the 
history of the patriarchs makes evident, and a cistern is one of the 
most valuable possessions belonging to every well-furnished house. 
The figure of the cistern is here surpassed by that of the fountain, 
but both refer to the seeking and finding satisfaction (cf. the 
opposite passage, xxiii. 27) with the wife, and that, as the expressive 
possessive suffixes denote, with his legitimate wife. 

Ver. 16. Here we meet with two other synonyms standing in 
a similar relation of progression. As |! denotes the fountain as to 
its point of outflow, so YO (n. loc?) means water flowing above on 
the surface, which in its course increases and divides itself into 
several courses ; such a brook is called, with reference to the water 
dividing itself from the point of outflow, or to the way in which it 
divides, 108 (from 2B, Job xxxviii. 25), Arab. falej (as also the 
Ethiop.) or falj, which is explained by nahar saghayr (FI.). We 
cannot in this double figure think of any reference to the genera- 
tive power in the sperma; similar figures are the waters of Judah, 
Isa, xlvin. 1, and the waters of Israel flowing forth as if from a 
bucket, Num. xxiv. 7, where 17 is the parallel word to o'n, cf. also 
the proper name 281d (from ip =‘io from M19, difluere), aqua h.e. 
semen patris, and 03%, Deut. xxviii. 30, = Arab. sajal (whence sajl 
= "AA, situla), which is set aside by the Keri. Many interpreters 


1 The latter idea (vid. under Ps. i. 3) lies nearer, after Job xxxviii. 25: the 
brook as dividing channels for itself, or as divided into such; /falj (fala) 
signifies, according to the representation Isa. lviii. 8, also like fajr, the morning- 
light (as breaking forth from a cleft). 
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have by MN and nama been here led into the error of pressing 
into the text the exhortation not to waste the creative power in 
sinful lust. The LXX. translates °S5° by tzepexyeloOw; but 
Origen, and also Clemens Alexandrinus, used the phrase jx) irep- 
exyeloOw, which is found in the Complut., Ald., and several codd., 
and is regarded by Lagarde, as also Cappellus, as original: the 
three Gottingen theologians (Ewald, Bertheau, and Elster) accord- 
ingly make the emendation ADIN, But that gy of the LXX. 
was not added till a later period; the original expression, which 
the Syro-Hexapl. authorizes, was wrepexyeloOm without pn, as 
also in the version of Aquila, dSvacxopmifecOwoav without pn (vid. 
Field). The Hebrew text also.does not need 5x. Clericus, and 
recently Hitzig, Zockler, Kamphausen, avoid this remedy, for they 
understand this verse interrogatively—an expedient which is for 
the most part and also here unavailing; for why should not the 
author have written 1¥5° 0%? Schultens rightly remarks: nec 
negationi nec interrogation? ullus hie locus, for (with Fleischer and 
von Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, 11. 2, 402) he regards ver. 16 as a 
conclusion: func exundabunt ; so that he strengthens the suramons 
of ver. 15 by the promise of numerous descendants from unvio- 
lated marriage. But to be so understood, the author ought to have 
written: 1¥8". So, according to the text, 1¥B) as jussive continues 
the imper. NY (15a), and the full meaning according to the 
connection is this: that within the marriage relation the generative 
power shall act freely and unrestrained. yan and niaM denote 
(i. 20) the space free from houses, and the ways and places which 
lead towards and stretch between them; yan (from yan, Arab. khass, 
to split, seorsim ponere) is a very relative conception, according as 
one thinks of that which is-without as the contrast of the house, 
the city, or the country. Here yin is the contrast of the person, 
and thus that which is anywhere without it, whereto the exercise of 
its manly power shall extend. The two figurative expressions are 
the description of the libero flumine, and the contrast, that restriction 
of self which the marriage relation, according to 1 Cor. vii. 3-5, 
condemns. 

Ver. 17. That such matters as these are thought of, is manifest 
from this verse. As 37? comprehends with the cause (sperma) the 
effect (posterity), so, in ver. 16, with the effusio roboris virilis is 
connected the idea of the beginnings of life. For the subjects of 
ver. 17 are the effusiones seminis named in ver. 16. These in their 
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effects (ver. 17) may belong to thee alone, viz. to thee alone 
(7TA2?, properly in thy separateness) within thy married relation, 
not, as thou hast fellowship with other women, to different family 
circles, Aben-Ezra rightly regards as the subject, for he glosses 
thus: o»won oan oA’ odpn, and Immanuel well explains [ra 
by J iomn. The child born out of wedlock belongs not to the 
father alone, he knows not to whom it belongs; its father must for 
the sake of his honour deny it before the world. Thus, as Grotius 
remarks: ibi sere ubt prolem metas. In jx the vn’ is continued. 
It is not thus used adverbially for x5, as in the old classic Arabic 
lyas for [ (F1.), but it carries in it the force of a verb, so that Yn", 
according to rule, in the sense of wn xdy = yaw xb, continues it. 

Vers, 18-20. With ver 18 is introduced anew the praise of 
conjugal love. These three verses, 18-21, have the same course 
of thought as 15-17. 


18 Let thy fountain be blessed, 
And rejoice in the wife of thy youth. 
19 The lovely hind and the graceful gazelle— 
May her bosom always charm thee; 
In her love mayest thou delight thyself evermore. 
20 But why wilt thou be fascinated with a stranger, 
And embrace the bosom of a foreign woman ? 


Like 13 and 7x3, pd is also a figure of the wife; the root-word is 
“3p, from 1p, 13, the meanings of which, to dig and make round, 
come together in the primary conception of the round digging out 
or boring out, not "p=, the Hiph. of which means (Jer. vi. 7) 
to well out cold (water). It is the fountain of the birth that is 
meant (cf. Npd of the female MY, e9., Lev. xx. 18), not the pro- 
creation (LXX., 4) on rey, viz. PrSYr yoviwn); the blessing 
wished for by him is the blessing of children, which 772 so much 
the more distinctly denotes if 712, Arab. barak, means to spread 
out, and 3732 thus to cause a spreading out. The fd, 188, explains 
itself from the idea of drawing (water), given with the figure of a 
fountain; the word NURS found in certain codices is, on the contrary, 
prosaic (F1.). Whilst jo np’ is found elsewhere (Eccles. ii. 20, 
2 Chron. xx. 27) as meaning almost the same as 3 Now; the former 
means rejoicing from some place, the latter in something. In the 
genitive connection, “ wife of thy youth” (cf. ii. 17), both of these 
significations lie: thy youthful wife, and she who was chosen by 
thee in thy youth, according as we refer the suffix to the whole 
idea or only to the second member of the chain of words. 
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Ver. 19. The subject, 19a, set forth as a theme courts love for 
her who is to be loved, for she presents herself as lovely. note is 
the female of the stag, which may derive its name 5% from the 
weapon-power of its horns, and ny (from y?, Arab. w’al, to climb), 
that of the wild-goat (Oy) ; and thus properly, not the gazelle, which 
is called *3¥ on account of its elegance, but the chamois. These 
animals are commonly used in Semitic poetry as figures of female 
beauty on account of the delicate beauty of their limbs and their 
sprightly black eyes. 6°39% signifies always sensual love, and is 
interchanged in this erotic meaning (vii. 18) with O'Ni3, In 19d 
the predicate follows the subject. The Grec. Venet. translates as 
if the word were nw, and the Syr. as if it were M215, but Aquila 
rightly translates r/rOoe adrys. As rirOos is derived (vid. Curtius, 
Griech. Etymologie, Nr. 307) from dhd, to suck (causative, with anu, 
to put to sucking), so 17, IY, IA, Arab. thady (commonly in dual 
thadjein), from 71, Arab. thdy, rigare, after which also the verb 
777} is chosen: she may plentifully give thee to drink ; figuratively 
equivalent to, refresh or (what the Aram. ‘3? precisely means) 
fascinate’ thee, satisfy thee with love. 1 also is an erotic word, 
which besides in this place is found only in Ezekiel (xxiii. 3, 8, 21). 
The LXX. obliterates the strong sensual colouring of this line. 
In 19¢ it changes 73¥M into min, woAXooTos gon, perhaps also 
because the former appeared to be too sensual. Moses ha-Darshan 


(in Rashi) proposes to explain it after the Arab. | <1, to cover, to 


cast over, to come over anything (III.=poy, to employ oneself 
with something): engage thyself with her love, t.e. be always 
devoted to her in love. And Immanuel himself, the author of a 
Hebrew Divan expatiating with unparalleled freedom in erotic 
representations, remarks, while he rightly understands navn of the 
fascination of love: maw invxa ss ps ipyn nopnn sp, he calls the 
husband’s continual caressing of the wife an error. But this moral 
side-glance lies here at a distance from the poet. He speaks here 
of a morally permissible love-ecstasy, or rather, since Ton excludes 
that which is extraordinary, of an intensity of love connected with 
the feeling of superabundant happiness. 3% properly signifies to 
err from the way, therefore figuratively, with 3 of a matter, like 


1 Many editions have here “boa : but this Dagesh, which is contrary to rule, 
is to be effaced. , 
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delirare ea, to be wholly captivated by her, so that one is no loncer 
in his own power, can no longer restrain himself—the usual word 
for the intoxication of love and of wine, xx. 1 (F1.). 

Ver. 20. The answer to the Why? in this verse is: no reason- 
able cause,—only beastly sensuality, only flagitious blindness can 
mislead thee. The 3 of 713 is, as 196 and Isa. xxviii. 7, that of 
the object through which one is betrayed into intoxication, Pn 
(thus, according to the Masora, four times in the O. T. for P'D) 


properly means an incision or deepening, as = (from >, cohibere), 


the front of the body, the part between the arms or the female 
breasts, thus the bosom, Isa. x]. 11 (with the swelling part of the 
clothing, sinus vestis, which the Arabs call jayb), and the lap; P3N (as 
iv. 8), to embrace, corresponds here more closely with the former of 
these meanings; also elsewhere the wife of any one is called \p'n nwx 
or }p’n3 naawn, as she who rests on his breast. The ancients, also 
J. H. Michaelis, interpret vers. 15-20 allegorically, but without 
thereby removing sensual traces from the elevated N. T. conscious- 
ness of pollution, striving against all that is fleshly; for the castum 
cum Sapientia conjugium would still be always represented under 
the figure of husband and wife dwelling together. Besides, though 
m7 might be, as the contrast of Mp2, the personified lust of the 
world and of the flesh, yet 19a is certainly not the mosn, but a 
woman composed of flesh and blood. Thus the poet means the 
married life, not in a figurative sense, but in its reality—he de- 
signedly describes it thus attractively and purely, because it bears 
in itself the preservative against promiscuous fleshly lust. 

Vers. 21-23. That the intercourse of the sexes out of the married 
relationship 1s the commencement of the ruin of a fool is now 
proved. 


21 For the ways of every one are before the eyes of Jahve, 
And ali his paths He marketh out. 

22 His own sins lay hold of him, the evil-doer, 
And in the bands of his sins is he held fast. 

23 He dies for the want of correction, 
And in the fulness of his folly he staggers to ruin. 


It is unnecessary to interpret 23 as an adverbial accusative : 
straight before Jahve’s eyes; it may be the nominative of the 
predicate: the ways of man (for “8 is here an individual, whe- 
ther man or woman) are an object (properly, fixing) of the eyes 
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of Jahve. With this the thought would suitably connect itself: 
et omnes orbitas ejus ad amussim examinat; but pba, as the denom. 
of D2B, Ps. lviii. 3, is not connected with all the places where the 
verb is united with the obj. of the way, and Ps. Ixxviii. 50 shows 
that it has there the meaning to break through, to open a way 
(from 5a, to split, cf. Talmudic virB, opened, accessible, from wn, 


ao, perfodere, fodiendo viam, aditum sibi aperire). The opening 


of the way is here not, as at Isa. xxvi. 7, conceived of as the setting 
aside of the hindrances in the way of him who walks, but generally 
as making walking in the way possible: man can take no step in 
any direction without God; and that not only does not exempt him 
from moral responsibility, but the consciousness of this is rather 
for the first time rightly quickened by the consciousness of being 
encompassed on every side by the knowledge and the power of 
God. The dissuasion of ver. 20 is thus in ver. 21 grounded in the 
fact, that man at every stage and step of his journey is observed and 
encompassed by God: it is impossible for him to escape from the 
knowledge of God or from dependence on Him. Thus opening all 
the paths of man, He has also appointed to the way of sin the 
punishment with which it corrects itself ; “his sins lay hold of him, 
the evil-doer.’ The suffix '— does not refer to US of ver. 21, 
where every one without exception and without distinction is 
meant, but it relates to the obj. following, the evil-doer, namely, 
as the explanatory permutative annexed to the “him” according 
to the scheme, Ex. ii. 6; the permutative is distinguished from 
the apposition by this, that the latter is a forethought explanation 
which heightens the understanding of the subject, while the former 
is an explanation afterwards brought in which guards against a 
misunderstanding. The same construction, xiv. 136, belonging to 
the syntaxis ornata in the old Hebrew, has become common in the 
Aramaic and in the modern Hebrew. Instead of anTDe" (ver. 22), 
the poet uses poetically D739" ; the interposed 3 may belong to the 
emphatic ground-form {3732., but is epenthetic if one compares 
forms such as 193? (R. 3p), Num. xxiii. 13 (cf. p. 73). The inxen 
governed by *23N, laquet (°230, tormina), is either gen. exeg.: bands 
which consist in his sin, or gen. subj.: bands which his sin unites, 
or better, gen. possess.: bands which his sin brings with it. By 
these bands he will be held fast, and so will die: he (si referring 
to the person described) will die in insubordination (Symm. 60’ 
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umraidevolay), or better, since * and 35 are placed in contrast: in 
want of correction. With the 73% (ver. 230), repeated purposely 
from ver. 20, there is connected the idea of the overthrow which 
is certain to overtake the infatuated man. In ver. 20 the sense 
of moral error began already to connect itself with this verb. 
nian is the right name of unrestrained lust of the flesh. nbw is 
connected with bx, the belly; dx, Arab. dl, to draw together, to 
condense, to thicken (Isaiah, p. 424). Dummheit (stupidity) and 
the Old-Norse dumba, darkness, are in their roots related to each 
other. Also in the Semitic the words for blackness and darkness 
are derived from roots meaning condensation. 5yx is the mind 
made thick, darkened, and become like crude matter. 


NINTH INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, VI. 1-5. 
WARNING AGAINST INCONSIDERATE SURETYSHIP. 


The author does not return to the subject of chastity till the 
twelfth discourse, vi. 20ff. Between the eichth and the twelfth 
three other groups of moral proverbs are introduced, which are 
neither connected with one another nor with the eight discourses 
which precede them. Must we therefore, with Hitzig and Kamp- 
hausen, hold vi. 1-5, 6-11, 12-19, to be an interpolation here 
introduced from some other place? We find here the fondness 
for synonyms and words similar in sound peculiar to the author of 
the introduction, vi. 2, 3, 5, and meet with the same interchange of | 
words, vi. 4, cf. iv. 25, and figurative expressions, vi. 18, cf. iii. 29 
(wn), word-formations, vi. 10 (P3M), cf. iii. 8 (“PY), ideas, vi. 12, 
cf. iv. 28 (AB mwpy), vi. 14, cf. ii. 12, 14 (mspnn), and constructions, 
vi. 12 (nD mvipy yin), cf. ii. 7 (on Sn); like delineations of charac- 
ter, vi. 188, cf. i. 16, and threatenings, vi. 15, cf. i. 26 f., iii. 25—as 
many marks of identity of the authorship as could be expected. 
And what had moved the interpolators to introduce the three 
groups of proverbs, vi. 1-5, 6-11, 12-19, just here? In vain 
does Hitzig seek to extract from chap. v. certain words and ideas 
common to it with chap. vi. which shall make it clear that the 
groups of proverbs in question are here an interpolation ; the points 
of contrast are not prominent. If now the poet has already in iii. 
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1-18, but still more in iii. 27 ff., connected together all manner 
of rules of life without any close or visible connection, it is not 
strange if at vi. 1, where besides the ‘32 denotes the new section, 
he breaks off to a new subject out of the fulness of his matter ; 
and the connection wanting between vi. 1 and v. 23, as well as 
between iii. 27 and iii. 26, does not therefore warrant critical 
suspicion. 

Vers. 1-5. The author warns against suretyship; or rather, he 
advises that if one has made himself surety, he should as quickly 
as possible withdraw from the snare. 


1 My son, if thou hast become surety for thy neighbour, 
Hast given thy hand for another: 

2 Thou art entangled in the words of thy mouth, 
Ensnared in the words of thy mouth. 

8 Do this then, my son, and free thyself— 
For thou hast come under the power of thy neighbour— 
Go, instantly entreat and importune thy neighbour. 

4 Give no sleep to thine eyes, 
And no slumber to thine eyelids ; 

5 Tear thyself free like a gazelle from his hand, 
And as a bird from the hand of the fowler. 


The chief question here is, whether ° after 229 introduces him for 
whom or with whom one becomes surety. Elsewhere my (R. 3, 
whence also 278, nectere, to twist close and compact) with the 
accusative of the person means to become surety for any one, to 
represent him as a surety, xi. 15, xx. 16 (xxvii. 13), Gen. xliii. 9, 
xliv. 33 (as with the accusative of the matter, to pledge anything, to 
deposit it as a pledge, Jer. xxx. 21, Neh. v. 3,=0D'¥, Arab. wad’a, 
Job xvii. 3); and to become surety with any one is expressed, 
xvii. 18, by "IBD ay. The phrase > 279 is not elsewhere met with, 
and is thus questionable. If we look to ver. 3, the 39 (739) men- 
tioned there cannot possibly be the creditor with whom one has 
become surety, for so impetuous and urgent an application to him 
would be both purposeless and unbecoming. But if he is meant 
for whom one has become surety, then certainly wre is also to be 
understood of the same person, and ? is thus dat. commodi; similar 
to this is the Targumic bY NITY, suretyship for any one, xvii. 18, 
xxil. 26. But is the %, 12, ‘distinguished from 33m, the stranger 
with whom one has become surety ? The parallels xi. 15, xx. 16, 
where “1 denotes the person whom one represents, show that in both 
lines one and the same person is meant; 7? is in the Proverbs 
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equivalent to "M8, each different from the person in the discourse, 
v. 17, xxvii. 2,—thus, like 93m, denotes not the friend, but generally 
him to whom one stands in any kind of relation, even a very ex- 
ternal one, in a word, the fellow-creatures or neighbours, xxiv. 28 
(cf. the Arab. sahbk and karynk, which are used as vaguely and 
superficially). It is further a question, whether we have to explain 
1b: if thou hast given thine hand to another, or for another. Here 
also we are without evidence from the usage of the language; for 
the phrase 42 YPA, or merely YPM, appears to be used of striking the 
hand in suretyship where it elsewhere occurs without any further 
addition, xvii. 18, xxii. 26, xi. 15; however, Job xvii. 8, T? YPN2 
appears the same: to strike into the hand of any one, ¢.e. to give 
to him the hand-stroke. From this passage Hitzig concludes that 
the surety gave the hand-stroke, without doubt in the presence of 
witnesses, first of all of the creditor, to the debtor, as a sign that 
he stood for him. But this idea is unnatural, and the “ without 
doubt” melts into air. He on whose hand the stroke falls is always 
the person to whom one gives suretyship, and confirms it by the 
hand-stroke. Job also, l.c., means to say: who else but Thou, O 
Lord, could give to me a pledge, viz. of my innocence? If now 
the 11, ver. 15, is, as we have shown, not the creditor,! but the 
debtor, then is the 5 the dat. commodi, as 1a, and the two lines per- 
fectly correspond. YPA properly means to drive, to strike with a re- 
sounding noise, cogn. with the Arab. wak’a, which may be regarded 
as its intrans. (F1.); then particularly to strike the hand or with the 
hand. He to whom this hand-pledge is given for another remains 
here undesignated. A new question arises, whether in ver. 6, where 
wid (illaqueari) and 139) (comprehendt) follow each other as Isa. 
vii. 15, cf. Jer. 1. 24, the hypothetical antecedent is continued or 
not. We agree with Schultens, Ziegler, and Fleischer against the 
continuance of the D8. The repetition of the 7B ‘WeN3 (cf. ii. 14) 
serves rightly to strengthen the representation of the thought: thou, 
thou thyself and no other, hast then ensnared thyself in the net ; 
but this strengthening of the expression would greatly lose in force 


1 A translation by R. Joseph Joel of Fulda, 1787, whose autograph ms. Baer 
possesses, renders the passage not badly thus :—‘‘ My son, if thou hast become 
surety for thy friend, and hast given the hand to another, then thou art bound 
by thy word, held by thy promise. Yet do what I say to thee, my son: Be at 
pains as soon as thou canst to get free, otherwise thou art in the power of thy 
friend; shun no trouble, be urgent with thy friend.” | 
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by placing ver. 2 in the antecedent, while if ver. 2 is regarded as 
the conclusion, and thus as the principal proposition, it appears in 
its full strength. 

Ver. 3. The new commencement needs no particle denoting a 
conclusion ; the Ni5X, making the summons emphatic (cf. 2 Kings 
x. 10, frequently in interrogative clauses), connects it closely 
enough. NMNt, neut., refers to what follows. The 1 before bya is 
explanatory, as we say in familiar language: Be so good as tell me, 
or do me the favour to come with me; while no Frenchman would 
say, Faites-mot le (ce) plaisir et venez avec moi (FI.).! The clause 
M2 "3? is not to be translated: in case thou art fallen into the 
hand of thy neighbour; for this is represented (vers. 1, 2) as having 
already in fact happened. On two sides the surety is no longer 
sut juris: the creditor has him in his hand; for if the debtor does 
not ‘pay, he holds the surety, and in this way many an honourable 
man has lost house and goods, Sirach xxix. 18, cf. viii. 13 ;—and the 
debtor has him, the surety, in his hand; for the performance which 
is due, for which the suretyship avails, depends on his conscientious- 
ness. The latter is here meant: thou hast made thy freedom and 
thy possessions dependent on the will of thy neighbour for whom 
thou art the surety. The clause introduced with ‘3 gives the reason 
for the call to set himself free (>y3n from Sys, R. Sy, Sw, to draw 
out or off); it is a parenthetical sentence. The meaning of DBINN 
is certain. The verb DDD (¥5}, DD) signifies to stamp on, calcare, 
conculcare; the Kamis* explains rafas by rakad balarjal. The 
Hithpa. might, it is true, mean to conduct oneself in a trampling 
manner, to tread roughly, as 8320, and the medial Miph. 823, to 
conduct oneself speaking (in an impassioned manner); but Ps. Ixviii. 
31 and the analogy of DDi2n7 favour the meaning to throw one- 
self in a stamping manner, «.e. violently, to the ground, to trantple 
upon oneself,—z.e. let oneself be trampled upon, to place oneself in 
the attitude of most earnest humble prayer. Thus the Grec. Venet. 

1 For the right succession of the accents here (three serviles before the Pazer), 


vid. Torath Emeth, p. 80; Accentuationssystem, xii. § 4. According to Ben- 
Naphtali, Mercha is to be given to the ny}. 


2 The Zinnorith before the Mahpach in these words represents at the same 
time the Makkeph. But Ben-Naphtali differs here from Ben-Asher, for he 
adopts the Makkeph and rejects the Zinnorith; vid. Torath Emeth, p. 16, and 
my Psalmencomm. Bd. ii. (1860), p. 460, note 2. 

§ [El-Feyroozibddee’s Kamus, a native Arabic Lexicon ; vid. Lane’s Arab. 
Lez. Bk. i. pt. 1, p. xvii.] | 
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matnOnrt, Rashi (“ humble thyself like to the threshold which is 
trampled and trode upon”), Aben-Ezra, Immanuel (“humble thy- 
self under the soles of his feet”); so Cocceius, J. H. Michaelis, and 
others: conculcandum te prebe. iT is more controverted. The 
Talmudic-Midrash explanation (5. Joma, 87a; Bathra, 173d, and 
elsewhere): take with thee in great numbers thy friends (37 
=N37}), is discredited by this, that it has along with it the expla- 
nation of paInn by (1°) DB AAN, solve palmam (manus), i.e. pay 
what thou canst. Also with the meaning to rule (Parchon, Imma- 
nuel), which 37 besides has not, nothing is to be done. The 
right meaning of 3 37 is to rush upon one boisterously, Isa. iii. 5. 
37 means in general to be violently excited (Arab. rahiba, to be 
afraid), and thus to meet one, here with the accusative: assail 
impetuously thy neighbour (viz. that he fulfil his engagement). 
Accordingly, with a choice of words more or less suitable, the LX X. 
translates by mapofuve, Symm., Theodotion by apoppnaopr, the 
Gree. Venet. by évioyvaov, the Syr. (which the Targumist copies) 
by 393 (solicita), and Kimchi glosses by : lay an arrest upon him with 
pacifying words. The Talmud explains 737 as plur.;* but the plur., 
which was permissible in iii. 28, is here wholly inadmissible : it is 
thus the plena scriptio for 3) with the retaining of the third radical 
of the ground-form of the root-word (‘Y¥1= 3), or with » as mater 
lectionis, to distinguish the pausal-form from that which is without 
the pause; cf. xxiv. 34. LXX., Syr., Jerome, etc., rightly translate 
it in the sing. The immediateness lying in 2 (cf. dmraye, Matt. 
v. 24) is now expressed as a duty, ver.4f. One must not sleep and 
slumber (an expression quite like Ps. cxxxii. 4), not give himself 
quietness and rest, till the other has released him from his bail by 
the performance of that for which he is surety. One must set 
himself free as a gazelle or as a bird, being caught, seeks to dis- 
entangle itself by calling forth all its strength and art. 

Ver. 5. The naked 7° is not to be translated “ immediately ;” 
for in this sense the word is rabbinical, not biblical. The versions 
(with exception of Jerome and the Grec. Venet.) translate as if the 
word were NBD [out of the snare]. Bertheau prefers this reading, 
and Bottcher holds °¥ [a hunter] to have fallen out after To. It 
is not a parallelism with reservation ; for a bird-catcher is not at 

1 There is here no distinction between the Kethib and the Kert. The Masora 


remarks, ‘* This is the only passage in the Book of Proverbs where the word is 
written with Yod (*) ;” it thus recognises only the undisputed Ty. 
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the:same time a gazelle-hunter. The author, if he has so written, 
has conceived of "2, as at 1 Kings xx. 42, as absolute, and connected 
it with °y37: tear thyself free like the gazelle from the hand into 
which thou hast fallen (Hitzig); according to which, the section 
should be accentuated thus: ® ‘35 oui, ‘33, Aram. ‘30, Arab. 
zaby, is the gazelle (Arab. ghazal), so called from its elegance ; 
iBY, the bird, from its whistling (1p¥, Arab. safar, R. 4y, cf. Arab. 
saffdérat, the whistling of a bird), Arab. safar, whistler (with 
prosthesis, ’asafwar, warbler, Psalm. p. 794). The bird-catcher is 
called Wp’ (from YP’, after the form 0), cog. wip, Isa. xxix. 21, 
wp, R. wp), after the form 133 (fem. M123), or Mp’; one would 
think that the Kameiz, after the form kdtwl (vid. under Isa. 1. 17), 
must here be fixed, but in Jer. v. 26 the word is vocalized D°Vp". 


TENTH INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, VI. 6-11. 
CALL TO THE SLUGGARD TO AWAKE. 


Altera parenesis (remarks J. H. Michaelis) ad debitorem potius 
directa, sicut prima ad fidejussorem. But this connection is a 
subtle invention. These brief proverbial discourses, each of which 
forms a completed whole, have scarcely been a priori destined for 
this introduction to the Salomonic Book of Proverbs edited by the 
author; but he places them in it; and that he so arranges them 
that this section regarding sluggards follows that regarding sureties, 
may have been occasioned by accidental points of contact of the 
one with the other (cf P,6a, with 35; nine... niown, ver. 10, with 
ver. 4), which may also further determine the course in which the 
proverbs follow each other. 

Vers. 6-8. As Elihu (Job xxxv. 11) says that God has set the 
beasts as our teachers, so he sends the sluggard to the school of the 
ant (Ameise), so named (in Germ.) from its industry (Emsigkeit) : 


6 Go to the ant, sluggard ; 
Consider her ways, and be wise! 

7 She that hath no judge, 
Director, and ruler : 

8 She prepareth in summer her food, 
Has gathered in harvest her store. 
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The Dechi written mostly under the 1p separates the inseparable. 
The thought, Go to the ant, sluggard! permits no other distinction 
than in the vocative; but the Dechi of ndo2-O8 12 is changed into 
Munach* on account of the nature of the Athnach-word, which 
consists of only two syllables without the counter-tone. The ant has 
for its Hebrew-Arabic name nbn, from the R. o3 (Jsatah, p. 687), 
which is first used of the sound, which expresses the idea of the 
low, dull, secret,—thus of its active and yet unperceived motion ; 
its Aramaic name in the Peshito, (:S8osas, and in the Targ. 
NIpvnW (also Arab. sumsum, simsim, of little red ants), designates 
it after its quick activity, its busy running hither and thither (vid. 
Fleischer in Levy’s Chald. Worterb. ii. 578). She is a model of 
unwearied and well-planned labour. From the plur. °377 it is to 
be concluded that the author observed their art in gathering in and 
laying up in store, carrying burdens, building their houses, and the 
like (vid. the passages in the Talmud and Midrash in the Hamburg 
Real-Encyclopddie fir Bibel und Talmud, 1868, p. 83 f.). To the 
ant the sluggard (o¥Y, Aram. and Arab. Sny, with the fundamental 
idea of weight and dulness) is sent, to learn from her to be 
ashamed, and to be taught wisdom. 

Ver. 7. This relative clause describes the subject of ver. 8 more 
fully: it is like a clause with "3 03, gquamguam.? The community of 
ants exhibits a peculiar class of workers; but it is not, like that of 
bees, composed of grades terminating in the queen-bee as the head. 
The three offices here named represent the highest judiciary, police, 
and executive powers; for {'¥P (from M¥P, to distinguish, with 
the ending in, vid. Jesurun, p. 215s.) is the judge; 10 (from 
"ov, Arab. satr, to draw lines, to write) is the overseer (in war the 
director, controller), or, as Saalschiitz indicates the province of the 
schotrim both in cities and in the camp, the office of police; byin 
(vid. Isaiah, p. 691), the governors of the whole state organism 
subordinated to the schofttim and the schotrim. The Syr., and the 
Targ. slavishly following it, translate pyp by S1¥0 (harvest), for 
they interchange this word with yp. 

Ver. 8. In this verse the change of the time cannot be occasioned 
by this, that 7"? and ‘¥? are distinguished as the earlier and the 


1 Cod. 1294 accentuates nbpy-ox 1b; and that, according to Ben-Asher’s 
rule, is correct. : 


2 Ver. 7 is commonly halved by Rebia; but for the correct accentuation, vid. 
Torath Emeth, p. 48, § 8. 
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later period of the year; for /!? (= Arab. kayt, from kdt, to be 
glowing hot, cf. Arab. kghyyt of the glow of the mid-day heat) 
is the late summer, when the heat rises to the highest degree; but 
the son of the Shunammite succumbed to the sun-stroke in the time 
of harvest (2 Kings iv. 18 f.). Lowenstein judiciously remarks 
that {24 refers to immediate want, 7738 to that which is future; 
or, better, the former shows them engaged in persevering industry 
during the summer glow, the latter as at the end of the harvest, 
and engaged in the bringing home of the winter stores. The words 
of the procuring of food in summer are again used by Agur, Prov. 
xxx. 25; andthe Aramaic fable of the ant and the grasshopper,’ 
which is also found among those of Ausop and of Syntipas, serves 
as an illustration of this whole verse. The LXX. has, after the 
‘“‘ Go to the ant,” a proverb of five lines, 4 aropevOnts mpos Thy 
pédtcoav. Hitzig regards it as of Greek origin ; and certainly, as 
Lagarde has shown, it contains idiomatic Greek expressions which 
would not occur to a translator from the Hebrew. In any case, 
however, it is an interpolation which disfigures the Hebrew text 
by overlading it. 

Vers. 9-11. After the poet has admonished the sluggard to 
take the ant as an example, he seeks also to rouse him out of 
his sleepiness and indolence : 


9 How long, O sluggard, wilt thou lie? 
When wilt thou rise up from thy sleep ? 
10 ‘A little sleep, a little slumber, 
‘A little folding of the hands to rest !” 
11 So comes like a strong robber thy poverty, 
And thy want as an armed man. 


Vers. 9, 10. The awakening cry, ver. 9, is not of the kind that 
Paul could have it in his mind, Eph. v. 14. xy has, as the voca- 
tive, Pasek after it, and is, on account of. the Pasek, in correct 
editions accentuated not with Munach, but Mercha. The words, 
ver. 10, are not an ironical call (sleep only yet a little while, but 
in truth a long while), but per mimesin the reply of the sluggard 
with which he turns away the unwelcome disturber. The plurals 
with Dy sound like self-delusion: yet a little, but a sufficient! To 
fold the hands, i.e. to cross them over the breast, or put them into 
the bosom, denotes also, Eccles. iv. 5, the idler. P39, complicatio 


1 Vid. Goldberg’s Chafes Matmonim, Berlin 1845; and Landsberger’s eae 
Graduation Thesis, Fabulz aliquot Aramex, 1846, p. 28. 
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(cf. in Livy, compressis quod atunt manibus sidere; and Lucan, ii. 292, 
compressas tenuisse manus), is formed like %p¥, iii. 8, and the inf. 
33 like 10M, x. 21, and may, xvi. 19. The perf. consec. connects 
itself with the words heard from the mouth of the sluggard, which 
are as a hypothetical antecedent thereto: if thou so sayest, and 
always again sayest, then this is the consequence, that suddenly 
and inevitably poverty and want come upon thee. That 3370 
denotes the grassator, t.e. vagabond (Arab. dawwar, one who 
wanders much about), or the robber or foe (like the Arab. ’aduww, 
properly transgressor fintum), is not justified by the usage of the 
language ; 4-0 signifies, 2 Sam. xii. 4, the traveller, and 3270 is 
one who rides quickly forward, not directly a «axds odoctropos 
(LXX.). 

Ver. 11. The point of comparison, 11a, is the unforeseen, as in 
quick march or assault (Bottcher), and 110 the hostile and irre- 
trievable surprise ; for a man in armour, as Hitzig remarks, brings 
no good in his armour: he assails the opponent, and he who is with- 
out defence yields to him without the possibility of withstanding 
him. The LXX. translate 330 wea by damep ayabos Spopeds (cf. 
Spomevds = NID, Job vii. 6, LXX., Aq.), for what reason we know 
not. After ver. 11 they interpose two other lines: “ but if thou 
art assiduous, thy harvest will come to thee as a fountain, but want 
will go away @omep xaxds Spomeds.” Also this “ bad runner” 
we must let go; for Lagarde’s retranslation, 36) Mxa WN TDND, 
no one can understand. The four lines, vers. 10, 11, are re- 
peated in the appendix of Words of the Wise, xxiv. 33 f.; and if 
this appendix originated in the time of Hezekiah, they may have 
been taken therefrom by the poet, the editor of the older Book of 
Proverbs. Instead of ADD, yenny is there used (so comes for- 
ward thy poverty, te. again and again, but certainly moving for- 
ward); and instead of J7DND, J OND is written, as also here, ver. 6, 
for 93¥0 is found the variant 702¥ with Jod as mater lectionis of 
the pausal Segol. 


ELEVENTH INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, VI. 12-19. 


WARNING AGAINST DECEIT AND MALICE. 


There follows now a third brief series of instructions, which run 
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to a conclusion with a deterring prospect similar to the fore- 
going. 
12 A worthless man, a wicked man, 
Is he who practiseth falsehood with his mouth ; 
18 Who winketh with his eyes, scrapeth with his foot, 
Pointeth with his fingers. 
14 Malice is in his heart, 
He deviseth evil at all times, 
He spreadeth strife. | 
15 Therefore suddenly his destruction shall come 
Suddenly shall he be destroyed, and there is no remedy. 
It is a question, what is the subject and what the predicate in 
ver. 12. Thus much is clear, that upon him who is here described 
according to his deceitful conduct the sentence of condemnation 
shall fall. He who is so described is thus subject, and oyida DIN 
is without doubt predicate. But does the complex subject begin 
with 18 Wx? Thus e.g. Hitzig: “ A worthless man is the wicked 
man who...” But the interchange of DIN and ws is a sign of 
parallel relation; and if 126 belonged attributively to px wx, then 
since {iN YN is not used, it ought at least to have been continued 
by 1m, ~The general moral categories, 12a, are thus predicates, 
as was indeed besides probable ; the copious division of the subject 
demands also in point of style a more developed predicate. xvi. 
27 is simpler in plan, and also logically different. There the 
expression is, as is usual, oyren wi, Since px on is not possible, 
the author uses instead 52. This word, composed of ‘73 and 3” 
(from °y', P31, to be useful, to be good for), so fully serves as one 
word, that it even takes the article, 1 Sam. xxv. 25. It denotes 
worthlessness, generally in a chain of words in the genitive, but 
also the worthless, Job xxxiv. 18; and it is to be so taken here, 
for DIN does not form a constructivus, and never governs a geni- 
tive, Syrba is thus a virtual adjective (as neguam in homo nequam); 
the connection is like that of ¥¥#/] DUN, xi. 7, and elsewhere, although 
more appositional than this pure attributive. Synonymous with 
bya is fis (from an, to breathe), wickedness, t.e. want of all moral 
character. Thus worthless and wicked is he who practises deceit 
with his mouth (cf. iv. 24), 7.e. who makes language the means of 
untruthfulness and uncharitableness. 1B mwpy is meant in a moral 
sense, but without excluding that distortion of the mouth which 
belongs to the mimicry of the malicious. It is the accus. of the 
object ; for 327 is also bound in a moral sense with the accusative 
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of that which one practises, t.e. dealing with, exercises himself in, 
li. 7, xxviii, 18, Isa. xxxiii. 15. 

Ver. 13. 22 /TP is translated according to the sense: who 
winks (nictat) with his eyes; but that is not the proper meaning of 
the word, for ~P is used not only of the eyes, x. 10 (cf. xvi. 30, 
qui oculos morsicat or connivet), Ps. xxxv. 19, but also of the lips, 
xvi. 30. Thus Lowenstein’s explanation: who opens up the eyes, 


is incorrect. Tlie verb Pp unites in it the meanings of _»;3, to 
pinch off with a sharp implement, and _2,5, with a blunt instru- 


ment (Arab. mikrad, pincers). It means to pince, to nip, as Arab. 
kars, pincer,—e.g. kars balskyn alarsasat, he cuts off with the knife 
the leaden seal,—hence frequently, to nip together the eyes, pro- 
vincially: to wink (“ zwiekern,” frequent. of “ zwicken,” to nip) with 
the eyes—the action of the deceiver, who thereby gives the sign to 
others that they help or at least do not hinder him from banter- 
ing and mocking, belying and deceiving a third person (F1.); cf. 
Ali’s proverb, “ O God, pardon to us the culpable winking with the 
eye (ramzat),” and Fleischer’s notes thereon, the Proverbs of Ali, 
. 100f. 
: That the words which follow, VP aP PID, are meant of discourse, 
i.e. the giving of signs, with the feet, and, 80 to say, significant oratio 
pedestris (LX X., Aben-Ezra, Bertheau, Hitzig, and others), is very 
improbable, since the usage of language has set apart the Piel pa) 
for the meaning Jogui, and 551» admits another suitable signification, 
for -2iD means in Talmudic fricare, confricare,—e.g. mo'Sy Shinn, he 
who grinds the parched ears of corn (b. Beza 1265; Ma'seroth, iv. 5), 
—after which Syr., Targ., 039 (stamping), Aq. tp/Swv, Symm. 
mpoaTpiBwy, Jerome, (qui) terit pede, and Rashi \wewD (grinding, 
scratching) ; it means one who scrapes with his feet, draws them 
backwards and forwards on the ground in order thereby to give a 


sign to others; also the Arab. a, levem et agilem.esse, which as the 
synonym of ra i is connected with | 3 of the way, signifies pro- 


perly to move the feet quickly hither and thither (Fl.).° mb 


1 The root-idea of the Arab. mall is unquietness of motion; the Arab. noun 
mallt signifies the glow with its flickering light and burning: glowing ashes, 
inner agitation, external haste; Arab. mali A) is the feverish patient, but 
also one quickly hastening away, and generally an impatient or hasty person 
(vid. Wetstein in Baudissin in his Job. Tischendorfianus, vii.6). The grinding 
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appears here, in accordance with its primary signification (projicere, 
sc. brachium or digitum = monstrare), connected with Yny3¥xXa ; 
another expression for this scornful, malicious SaxrudoSexveiv is 
YasN now, Isa. lviii. 9. 

Ver. 14. In this verse is continued the description of the subject, 
only once returning to the particip. The clauses are arranged 
independently, but logically: according to the complex conception 
of the subject. Mi3BIh are just the knaveries, é.e. the malicious 
wickedness which comes to light in word and deportment as mvpy 
mp. Regarding the double figure of the smithy and of agriculture 
underlyi ing wn, machinari, vid. at ii 29, and regarding the omis- 
sion of the wim to Wh, at Ps. vii. 10 The phrase B70 NY (as 
ver. 19, xvi. 28), to let loose disputes, so that they break forth, 
reminds us rather of the unfettering of the winds by Aolus than 
ef the casting in of the apple of discord. Instead of oD the 
Kert has 0°"); 'on the other hand, 5°33 remains uncorrected 
vi. 19, x. 12. The form 5°15 occurs once, xviii. 18, and its 
constr. ‘3"3D once, xix. 13. Everywhere else the text hae D170, 
for which the Kert has 0°", xviii. 19, xxi. 9, 19, xxiii. 29, xxv. 
24, xxvi. 21, xxvil. 15. The forms {19 and TD are also recognised : 
the former stands alone without any analogous example; the latter 
is compared at least with 7¥2, Arab. masdd (Psalmen, p. 163, 3). 
Probably these two forms are warranted by Gen. xxv. 2, cf. xxxvii. 
28, 36, where {3 and {79 occur as the names of two sons of 
Abraham by Keturah. But the national name 0°3'79 is no reason 
for the seven times laying aside of the regular form D'79, i.e. D270, 
which is the plur. of 79 after the forms DIN», Dytye, although 
DAI, after the forms DAI, DPD, is also found. 

Ver. 15. With the 14th verse the description terminates. A 
worthless and a wicked person is he who does such things. The 
point lies in the characteristic out of which the conclusion is drawn: 
therefore his ruin will suddenly come upon him, etc. Regarding 
TS, the root-meaning of which is illustrated by Amos ii. 13, vid. at 
i. 26. OXNB is an old accus. of an absol. &MB, of the same meaning 
as YNB, used as an adverbial accus., both originating in the root-idea 
of splitting, opening, breaking out and breaking forth. “ Shall be 


is made by means of a quick movement hither and thither; and so also is speak- 
ing, for the instrument of speech, particularly the tongue, is set in motion. 
Only the meaning precidere, circumcidere, does not connect itself with that root- 
idea: Sp in this signification appears to be a niiance of 1, stringere. 
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broken to pieces” (as a brittle potter’s vessel, Ps. ii. 9, Isa. xxx. 14, 
Jer. xxix. 11) is a frequent figure for the destruction (12%) of an 
army (cf. Arab. dnksar dljysh), of a city or a state, a man. [! 
continues the 128 as xxix. 1: there shall be as it were no means 
of recovery for his shattered members (F1.), Without the Vav this 
XBID |S would be a clause conceived of accusatively, and thus 
adverbially: without any healing. 

Vers. 16-19. What now follows is not a separate section (Hitzig), 
but the corroborative continuation of that which precedes. The 
last word (n'25», strife) before the threatening of punishment, 148, 
is also here the last. The thought that no vice is a greater 
abomination to God than the (in fact satanical) striving to set men 
at variance who love one another, clothes itself in the form of the 
numerical proverb which we have already considered, pp. 12, 13. 


From that place we transfer the translation of this example of a 
Midda :— 


16 There are six things which Jahve hateth, 
And seven are an abhorrence to His soul: 

17 Haughty eyes, a lying tongue, 
And hands that shed innocent blood ; 

18 An heart that deviseth the thoughts of evil, 
Feet that hastily run to wickedness, 

19 One that uttereth lies as a false witness, 
And he who soweth strife between brethren. 


The sense is not, that the six things are hateful to God, and the 
seventh an abomination to Him besides (Lowenstein); the Midda- 
form in Amos i. 3-ii. 6, and in the proverb in Job v. 19, shows 
that the seven are to be numbered separately, and the seventh is 
the non plus ultra of all that is hated by God. We are not to 
translate: sex hecce odit, for M87, 737 (OF, 7) points backwards and 
hitherwards, but not, as 75, forwards to that immediately following; 
in that case the words would be 5x wy, or more correctly ndxn we’. 
But also Hitzig’s explanation, “ These six things (viz. vers. 12-15) 
Jahve hateth,” is impossible ; for (which is also against that hecce) 
the substantive pronoun ADA, An (AAA, 3A) is never, like the 
Chald. ji9n (37), employed as an accus. in the sense of O7NN, {1nN, 
it is always (except where it is the virtual gen. connected with a 
preposition) only the nom., whether of the subject or of the predi- 
cate; and where it is the nom. of the predicate, as Deut. xx. 15, 
Isa. li. 19, substantival clauses precede in which 72M (nn) repre- 
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sents the substantive verb, or, more correctly, in which the logical 
copula resulting from the connection of the clause itself remains 
unexpressed. Accordingly, ‘1 %2¥ is a relative clause, and is 
therefore so accentuated here, as at xxx. 15 and elsewhere: sez 
(sunt) ea que Deus odit, et septem (sunt) abominatio anime ejus. 
Regarding the statement that the soul of God hates anything, vid. 
at Isa. i.14. mann, an error in the writing oceasioned by the 
numeral (vid. xxvi. 25), is properly corrected by the Keri; the 
poet had certainly the singular in view, as iii. 32, xi. 1, when he 
wrote nan. The first three characteristics are related to each 
other as mental, verbal, actual, denoted by the members of the 
body by means of which these characteristics come to light. The 
virtues are taken all together as a body (organism), and meekness 
is its head. Therefore there stands above all, as the sin of sins, the 
mentis elate tumor, which expresses itself in elatum (grande) super- 
cilium: Nini DN Y, the feature of the D1, haughty (cf. Ps. xviii. 28 
with 2 Sam. xxii. 28), is the opposite of the feature of the Dy NY, 
Job xxii. 29; 'Y is in the O. T. almost always (vid. Cant. iv. 9) 
fem., and adjectives of course form no dual. The seeond of these 
characteristics is the lying tongue, and the third the murderous 
hands. ‘307 is innocent blood as distinguished from ‘P33 D4, the 
blood of the innocent, Deut. xix. 13.1 

Ver. 18. The fourth characteristic is a deceitful heart. On Wh, 
vid. ver. 14, il. 29, and on {8, ver. 12. The fifth: feet running 
with haste to evil; mynd as mn? in Isa. lix. 7, echoing the distisch 
i. 16, as here, 175 and 184. The connection ~? "9, propere 
cucurrit (contrast . > IMS), is equivalent to Wd 1. 

Ver. 19. The sixth: “A speaker of lies, a tongue of falsehood,” 
is hateful to God. It is one subject which is thus doubly eve 
terized. O°2!2 are fictions, and "PY is the disfiguring (deformatio) 
of the actual facts. They are purposely placed together in this 
connection. The derivations of these synonyms are obscure; 
Fiirst gives to the former the root-idea of spinning (properly knot- 
ting together), and to the latter that of painting. 0°21 is introduced 


1 The writing po follows the Masoretic rule, vid. Kimchi, Michlol 205b, and 


Heidenheim under Deut. xix. 10, where in printed editions of the text (also in 
Norzi’s) the irregular form *p) 2% is found. Besides, the Metheg is to be given 


to “DA, 80 that one may not read it dom, as e.g. mao-wiy, Gen. vii. 11, that 
one may not read it “wy. 
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to support “pv.'_ It would also be verbally permissible to interpret 
"pY IY in the sense of 1P¥ My, like xxv. 18, as in apposition to 
o'3t3; but in the nearest parallel, xiv. 15, the idea is personal, for it 
is said of the pw sy that he breathes out lies. In that place there 
can be no doubt that the clause is a verbal one, and MB’ finttum, viz. 
Hiph. of ™B, This Hiph. signifies elsewhere also suffare, xx. 8, 
affare, Ps. x. 5, Ezek. xxi. 36, perflare, Cant. iv. 16, anhelare 
(desiderare), Ps. xii. 6, Hab. ii. 3, but with pvr, efflare, a synonym 
to 734, as 3°37 and #83, which has (cf. xii. 17) no secondary mean- 
ing in use, but is mostly connected with O'212, not without reference 
to the fact that that which is false is without reality and is nothing 
more than m7 5an. But what kind of a form is mp‘, where it 
is not, as xiv. 5, the predicate of a verbal clause, but in connection 
with p73, as here and at xiv. 25, xix. 5, 9 (once with no1oK, xii. 17), 
is the subject of a substantival clause? That which lies nearest is 
to regard it as a noun formed from the fut. Hiph. Such formations 
we indeed meet only among proper names, such as 7X, [*3', D’p* ; 
however, at least the one n. appell. 2° (an adversary) is found, 
which may be formed from the Hiph. as well as from the Kal. 
But should not the constr. of mp’ after the form 2™ be M5"? One 
does not escape from this consideration by deriving n’5’, after the 
forms 3's, 2M, T°, &e*, and the like, from a secondary verb N=’, the 
existence of which is confirmed by Jer. iv. 31, and from which also 
np’, Ps. xxvii. 12, appears to be derived, although it may be reduced 
also, after the form 27° (with 3°), to M54, But in this case also one 
expects as a connecting form MB like T3', as in reality ND’ from NB 
(cf. 538, ‘1%, from 93%, NOY). Shall it now be assumed that the 
Kametz is treated as fixed? This were contrary to rule, since it is 
not naturally long. Thus the connection is not that of the genitive. 
But if ns. were a substantive formed with the preformative of the 
second modus like &xp2* [1 Sam. xvii. 40], or were it a participial 
intensive form of active signification such as &'33, then the verbal 
force remaining in it is opposed to the usage of the language. 
There remains. nothing further, therefore, than to regard M5’ as an 
attributive put in the place of a noun: one who breathes out; and 
there is a homogeneous example of this, for in any other way we 
cannot explain 701", Eccles. i. 18. In 195 the numeral proverb 
reaches its point. The chief of all that God hates is he who takes 

1 Isaak Albo thus distinguishes these synonyms in his dogmatic, bearing the 
title papy BD, ii. 27. 
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a fiendish delight in setting at variance men who stand. nearly 
related. Thus this brief proverbial discourse rounds itself off, 
coming back again to 146 as a refrain. 


TWELFTH INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, VI. 20 ff. 


WARNING AGAINST ADULTERY, BY REFERENCE TO {JTS calles 
a a 


After these three nails sedtione: the cabbies of wisdom returns 
here to the theme of the eighth: Warning against sins of the flesh, 
whose power and prevalence among men is so immeasurably great, 
that their terrible consequences cannot sufficiently be held up before 
them, particularly before youth, 

20 Keep, my son, the commandment of thy father, 
And reject not the instruction of thy mother. 


21 Bind them to thy heart evermore, 
Fasten them about thy neck. 


The suff. -2m refers to the good doctrine (cf. vii. 3) pointed out by 
myo and Min; the masc, stands, as is usual (e.g. i. 16, v. 2), instead 
of the fem. Regarding the figure, reminding us of the Tefillin 
and of Amuletes for perpetual representation, vid. under iii. 3, 
Similarly of persons, Cant. viii. 6. The verb 739 (only here and 
Job xxxi. 36) signifies to bend, particularly to bend aside (Arab. 
ind, bending off, going aside; accus. as adv., aside, apud), and to 
bend up, to wind about, cirvcumplicare. 
Ver. 22. The representation of the good doctrine is now personi- 

fied, and becomes identified with it. 

When thou walkest, it will guide thee ; 

When thou liest down, it will keep watch over thee ; 

And when thou wakest, it will talk with thee. 
The subject is the doctrine of wisdom, with which the representa- 
tion of wisdom herself is identified. The futures are not expressive 
of a wish or of an admonition, but of a promise; the form of the 
third clause shows this. Thus, and in the same succession as in 
the schema Deut. vi. 7, cf. xi. 19, are the three circumstances of 
the outward life distinguished: going, lying down, and rising up. 
The punctuation 72°7N73, found here and there, is Ben-Naphtali’s 
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variant; Ben-Asher and also the Textus rec. reject the Metheg in 
this case, vid. Baer’s Metheg-Setzung, § 28. The verb Nn), with its 
Hiph. in a strengthened Kal-signification, is more frequently found 


in the Psalms than in the Proverbs; the Arab. \.J shows that it 


properly signifies to direct (dirigere), to give direction, to move in 
a definite direction. ‘2 with -Y, to take into protection, we had 
already ii. 11; this author has favourite forms of expression, in the 
repetition of which he takes delight. With lying down, sleeping 
is associated. Ni¥*?7) is, as Ps. cxxxix. 18, the hypoth. perf., accord- 
ing to Ewald, § 357a: et ut expergefactus es, illa te compellabit. 
Bertheau incorrectly: she will make thee thoughtful. But apart 
from the fact that there is no evidence of the existence of this Hiph. 
in the language of the Bible, the personification demands a clearer 
figure. MY (Mv) signifies mental speech and audible speech (Gen. 
xxiv. 63, poet., in the Talmudic’ a common word); with 3, speaking 
concerning something (fabulari de), Ps. Ixix. 13; with the accus., 
that which is said of a thing, Ps. cxlv. 5, or the address, briefly 
for ? MY, Job xii. 8 (as BO with accus. iv. 9 => 1D): when thou 
art awake, wisdom will forthwith enter into conversation with thee, 
and fill thy thoughts with right matter, and give to thy hands the 
right direction and consecration. 

"Ver. 23. Since in Ni] the idea of wisdom and of wholesome 
doctrine lie in one another, the author can proceed with proof : 

For a lamp is the commandment, and instruction a light (Jerome, et 
lex lux) ; 
And a way of life, disciplinary reproofs. 

That mun has here not the positive, specifically Israelitish sense, 
but the generalized sense of instruction in conformity with truth 
regarding the will of God and the duty of man, vid. p. 42. This 
instruction mediated by man, but of divine origin, is 1ix, light, which 
enlightens the man who submits to it; and the commandment, 
my, which directs men in every case to do what is right, and 
forbids that which is wrong (including the prohibition Lev. iv. 2), 
is 12, a lamp which, kindled at that light, enlightens all the darkness 
of ignorance with reference to human conduct and its consequences. 


1 The conjecture thrown out by Wetstein, that (Arab.) shykh is equivalent to 
mv (mp), speaker, is untenable, since the verb shakh, to be old, a so-called 
munsarif, t.e. conjugated throughout, is used in all forms, and thus is certainly 
the root of shykh. 
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wx and 1) are related to each other as general and particular, 
primary and derivative. Lowenstein accentuates incorrectly 771m 
ix instead of 7i8 71M) (as the Cod. 1294 and the 3 Erfurt Codd.); 
vid. on the retrogression of the tone, not existing here, under iii. 15. 
The gen. 10%D denotes the object or character of the admonition : 
not disciplinary in the external sense of the word, but rather moral, 
having in view discipline in the sense of education, z.e. moral 
edification and elevation. Such corrections are 0°N 31, the way 
to true life, direction how to obtain it. 
Ver. 24. The section thus closes : 


To keep thee from the vile woman, 
From the flattery of the strange tongue. 


Regarding the genitive connection 37 NW, a woman of a wicked 
character, vid. under ii. 14; and regarding the adjectival connec- 
tion m5) nv, under ver. 17; the strange tongue is the tongue 
(ive) of the strange (foreign) woman (vid. p. 81), alluring with 
smooth words (ii. 16). Ewald, Bertheau: from her of a smooth 
tongue, the stranger, as Symm., Theod., dard AevoyAwooou Eévns ; 
but npen is a substantive (Gen. xxvii. 16), and as a fem. adject. 
form is without an example. Rather tiv’ npon is to be regarded as 
the first member and 713) as the second of the st. constr., for the 
former constitutes one idea, and pw> on this account remains un- 
abbreviated; cf. Ps. Ixviii. 22, Isa. xxviii. 1; but (1) this syntactical 
phenomenon is yet problematical, vid. Friedr. Philippi, Wesen und 
Ursprung des St. Constr. p.17; and (2) the supposition of such an 
anomaly is here unnecessary. 

The prowmium of these twelve proverbial discourses is now at an 
end. Wisdom herself begins striking the note of the Decalogue : 

25 Long not for her beauty in thy heart, 
And let her not catch thee with her eyelids ; 
26 Because for a harlot one cometh down to a piece of bread, 
And a man’s wife lieth in wait for a precious soul. 

The warning 25a is in the spirit of the “thou shalt not covet,” 
Ex. xx. 17, and the év rH xapdlq avtod, Matt. v. 28, of the Preacher 
on the Mount. The Talmudic proverb mayo wp may "Nm 
(Joma 29a) means only that the imagination of the sinful act 
exhausts the body even more than the act itself. The warning, 
“let her not catch thee with her eyelids,” refers to her (the adul- 
teress’s) coquettish ogling and amorous winking. In the reason 
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added, beginning with “1Y3 ‘5 (thus it is to be punctuated), there is 


the appositional connection 72 Nx, Gesen. § 113; the idea of mr 
goes over into 265. “ pn> 723 [= 1393, R. 19, to round, vid. at 
Gen. xlix. 5], properly a circle of bread, is a small round piece of 
bread, such as is still baked in Italy (pagnotta) and in the East 
(Arab. kurs), here an expression for the smallest piece” (FI.). 
3Y2 (constr. of T¥3), as Job ii. 4, Isa. xxxii. 14, is used in the 
sense of izrép, pro, and with 72 there is connected the idea of the 
coming down to this low point. Ewald, Bertheau explain after 
the LXX., riya yap mopyns bon Kad évds adptov, yuvn 5é avdpav 
tyslas spuyds dypever. But nothing is said here of price (re- 
ward); the parallelism is synonymous, not antithetic: he is doubly 
threatened with loss who enters upon such a course. The adul- 
terer squanders his means (xxix. 3) to impoverishment (vid. the 
mention of a loaf of bread in: the description of poverty 1 Sam. 
ii. 36), and a man’s wife (but at the same time seeking converse 
with another) makes a prey of a precious soul; for whoever con- 
sents to adulterous converse with her, loses not perhaps his means, 
but certainly freedom, purity, dignity of soul, yea, his own person. 
38 comprehends—as fi7'Y, fisher’s town [Zidon], Arab. sydd, hunter 
and fisher, show—all kinds of hunting, but in Hebr. is used only 
of the hunting of wild beasts. The root-meaning (cf. i7¥) is to 
spy, to seize. 

Vers. 27-29. The moral necessity of ruinous consequences 
which the sin of adultery draws after it, is illustrated by examples 
of natural cause and effect necessarily connected : 


27 Can one take fire in his bosom 
And his clothes not be burned ? 
28 Or can any one walk over burning coals 
And his feet not be burned ? 
29 So he that goeth to his neighbour's wife, 
No one remains unpunished that toucheth her. 


We would say: Can any one, without being, etc. ; the former is the 
Semitic “ extended (paratactic)* construction.” The first MS has 
the conjunctive Shalsheleth. NM signifies to seize and draw forth 
a brand or coal with the fire-tongs or shovel (AANM, the instrument 
for this); cf. Arab. kAdé, according to Lane, ‘‘ he seized or snatched 


1 [The reparaxrinxos xpovos denotes the a eed tense, because it is still 
extended to the future] a G ; 
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away a thing;” the form “AM is Kal, as 73M (vid. Kohler, De 
Tetragrammate, 1867, p. 10). >'N (properly indentation) is here 
not the lap, but, as Isa. xl. 11, the bosom. 

Ver. 28. A second example of destructive consequences naturally 
following a certain course is introduced with ON of the double 
question. arena (from bma, after the form on8, but for which nena 
is used) is the regular modification of gahhalim (Gesen. § 27, 2). 
The fem. 770) is followed here (cf. on the other hand i. 16) by the 
rhythmically full-sounding form 73M (retaining the distinction 
of gender), from 13, Arab. kwy, to burn so that a brand-mark 
(3, Isa. iii. 24, cautertum) remains. 

Ver. 29. The instruction contained in these examples here 
follows: 76 eis wdp Kal eis yuvaixa éutrecciv toov brapye (Pytha- 
goras in Maximi Eelog. c. 39). °% iD is here, as the second in 
Ps. li. 1, a euphemism, and 3 333, to come in contact with, 
means, as 2 Y32, to touch, Gen. xx. 6. He who goes in to his 
neighbour’s wife shall not do so with impunity (‘P)). Since both 
expressions denote fleshly nearness and contact, so it is evident he 
is not guiltless. 

Vers. 30, 31. The thief and the adulterer are now placed in 
comparison with one another, in such a way that adultery is sup- 
posed to be a yet greater crime. 

80 One does not treat the thief scornfully if he steals 
To satisfy his craving when he is hungry ; 
81 Being seized, he may restore sevenfold, 
Give up the whole wealth of his house. 
For the most part 30a is explained: even when this is the case, one 
does not pass it over in the thief as a bagatelle. Ewald remarks: 
5 ma stands here in its nearest signification of overlooking, whence 
first follows that of contemning. But this “ nearest” signification 
is devised wholly in favour of this passage ;—the interpretation, 
“they do not thus let the thief pass,” is set aside by Cant. viii. 
1,7; for by 310, cf. Cant. vili. 76, and 34a, cf. Cant. viii. 6a, it is 
proved that from ver. 30 on, reminiscences from the Canticles, 
which belong to the literature of the Chokma, find their way into 
the Mashal language of the author. Hitzig’s correct supposition, 
that 2 83 always signifies positive contemning, does not necessitate 
the interrogative interpretation : ‘ Does not one despise the thief 
if. ..?” Thus to be understood, the author ought to have written 
‘2 4X or 3 03. Michaelis rightly : furtum leet merito pro infami 
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in republica habetur, tamen st cum adulterio comparatur, minus pro- 
brosum est. Regarding WB) in the sense of appetite, and even 
throat and stomach, vid. Psychologie, p.204. A second is, that the 
thief, if he is seized (but we regard N¥O2 not as the hypoth. perf, 
but as the part. deprehensus), may make compensation for his 
crime. The fut. 09% thus to be understood as the potential lies 
near from this, that a sevenfold compensation of the thing stolen 
is unheard of in the Israelitish law; it knows only of a twofold, 
fourfold, fivefold restoration, Ex. xxi. 37, xxii. 1-3, 8 (cf. Saal- 
schiitz, Mos. Recht, p. 554 ff.). This excess over that which the 
law rendered necessary leads into the region of free-will: he (the 
thief, by which we are now only to think of him whom bitter 
necessity has made such) may make compensation sevenfold, i.e. 
_superabundantly ; he may give up the whole possessions (vid. on 
jin at i. 13) of his house, so as not merely to satisfy the law, but to 
appease him against whom he has done wrong, and again to gain for 
himself an honoured name. What is said in vers. 30 and 31 is per- 
fectly just. One does not contemn a man who is a thief through 
poverty, he is pitied; while theadulterer goes to ruin underall circum- 
stances of contempt and scorn. And: theft may be made good, and 
that abundantly; but adultery and its consequences are irreparable. 
Vers. 32, 33. Here there is a contrast stated to ver. 30: 
82 He who commits adultery (adulterans mulierem) is beside himself, 
A self-destroyer—who does this. 
83 He gains stripes and disgrace, 
And his reproach is never quenched. 

ANI, which primarily seems to mean excedere, to indulge in excess, 
is, as also in the Decalogue, cf. Lev. xx. 10, transitive: 0 povyevwn 
yuvaixa. Regarding being mad (herzlos = heartless) = amens 
(excors, vecors), vid. Psychologie, p. 254. {v2 n’nwe is he whio 
goes to ruin with wilful perversity. A self-murderer—.e. he intends 
to ruin his position and his prosperity in life—who does it, viz. this, 
that he touches the wife of another. It is the worst and most 
inextinguishable dishonouring of oneself. Singularly Behaji: who 
annihilates it (his soul), with reference to Deut. xxi. 12, Eccles. iv. 
17, where nwy would be equivalent to m3, Katapyeiv, which is 
untrue and impossible.’ 23 refers to the corporal punishment in- 
1 Behaji ought rather to have referred to Zeph. iii. 19, Ezek. vii. 27, xxii. 


14; but there nx my means agere cum aliquo, as we say: mit jemandem 
abrechnen (to settle accounts with any one). 
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flicted on the adulterer by the husband (Deut. xvii. 8, xxi. 5); Hitzig, 
who rejects ver. 32, refers it to the stripes which were given to the 
thief according to the law, but these would be called 720 (niD0). 
The punctuation Hopry32 is to be exchanged for Hop y33, (Lowen- 
stein and other good editors). &¥2 has a more active signification 
than our “ finden” (to find): consequitur, ruyyavet. 
Vers. 34, 35. One who has been stolen from is to be appeased, 
but not the injured husband. | 
84 For jealousy is the fury of a husband, 
And he spareth not in the day of vengeance. 
85 He regardeth not any ransom, 
And is not contented though thou offerest to him gifts ever so great. 


The connection marks 78? as the subject; for it respects carnal 
intercourse with another's wife. Jealousy is not usually 79N, the 
glow of anger (from 0M, as 2% from j¥%), but 123°NON (constr. as 
nz), the glow of a man’s anger, who with the putting forth of all 
his manly strength will seek satisfaction to his wounded honour. 
123, here significant for 8, with the fundamental idea of strength, 
firmness; cf. Arab. jabr, to make fast, to put right again some- 
thing broken in pieces, particularly a broken vessel, hence Algebra, 
properly the operation by which an incomplete magnitude is com- 
pleted (Fl.). The following Diam“ Not (with the orthophonic Dagesh, 
us ver. 25 nM, and with Makkeph) is connected with 723, with 
definite reference to the man whom the faithless guest has made a 
cuckold. When the day comes in which the adultery brought to 
light demands and admits of vengeance, then, wounded in his right 
and in his honour, he knows no mercy ; he pays no regard to any 
atonement or recompense by which the adulterer seeks to appease 
him and induce him not to inflict the punishment that is due: he 
does not consent, even though thou makest ever so great the gift 
whereby thou thinkest to gain him. The phrase 0°25 XW, apocwzrov 
AapBavew, signifies elsewhere to receive the countenance, 1.e. the 
appearance and the impression of a man, t.e. to let it impress one 
favourably ; here it is used of the 153, i.e. the means by which 
covering, t.e. non-punishment, pardon of the crime, impunity of 
the guilty, is obtained. Regarding 738, to consent to, vid. at i. 10. 
sn’, Aram. IM, is a gift, particularly bribery. That the language 
may again finally assume the form of an address, it beautifully 
rounds itself off. 
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THIRTEENTH INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURE, VIL 


WARNING AGAINST ADULTERY BY THE REPRESENTATION OF ITS 
ABHORRENT AND DETESTABLE NATURE AS SEEN IN AN 
EXAMPLE. 


The fearful desolation which adultery, and in general the sin of 
uncleanness, occasions in the life of the individual who is guilty of 
it, as well as in society, does not suffer the author of this discourse, 
directed to youth, to abandon his theme, which he has already 
treated of under different aspects. He takes up his warning once 
more, strengthens it by an example he himself had witnessed of 
one who fell a sacrifice to this sin, and gives it a very impressive 
conclusion, ver. 24 ff. 

The introduction first counsels in general to a true appreciation 
of these well-considered life-rules of wisdom. 

1 My son, keep my words, 
And treasure up my commandments with thee. 
2 Keep my commandments, and thou shalt live; 
And my instruction as the apple of thine eye. 


8 Wind them about thy fingers, 
Write them on the tablet of thy heart. 


The LXX. has after ver. 1 another distich ; but it here disturbs 
the connection. Regarding }BY, vid. at 11. 1; FANS refers, as there, 
to the sphere of one’s own character, and that subjectively. Regard- 
ing the twmper. ™M, which must here be translated according to its 
sense as a conclusion, because it comes in between the objects 
governed by "bY, vid. ativ. 4. There MM) is punctuated with Silluk; 
here, according to Kimchi (Michlol 125a), with Segol-Athnach, 
mm, as in the Cod. Erfurt. 2 and 3, and in the editions of Athias 
and Clodius, so that the word belongs to the class manx3 pans (with 
short instead of long vowel by the pausal accent): no reason for 
this is to be perceived, especially as (iv. 4) the Tsere (é from aj) 
which is characteristic of the i imper. remains unchanged. Regard- 
ing fT fw, Arab. insdn el-’ain, the little man of the eye, ze. the 
apple of the eye, named from the miniature portrait of him who 
looks into it being reflected from it, vid. at Ps. xvii. 8; the ending 
én is here diminutive, like Syr. achuno, little brother, bruno, little 
son, and the like. On ver. 3, vid. at vi. 21, iii. 3. The 1 5v p>an 


1 [yban, prayer-fillets, phylacteries.] 
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were wound seven times round the left arm and seven times round 
the middle finger. The writing on the table of the heart may be 
regarded as referring to Deut. vi. 9 (the Mezuzoth)." 

Vers. 4, 5. The subject-matter of this earnest warning are the 
admonitions of the teacher of wisdom, and through him of Wisdom 
herself, who in contrast to the world and its lust is the worthiest 
object of love, and deserves to be loved with the purest, sincerest 
love: | 

4 Say to wisdom: ‘* Thou art my sister!” 
And call understanding ‘‘ Friend ;” 


5 That they may keep thee from the strange woman, 
From the stranger who useth smooth words. 


The childlike, sisterly, and friendly relationship serves also to pic- 
ture forth and designate the intimate confidential relationship to 
natures and things which are not flesh and blood. If in Arabic 
the poor is called the brother of poverty, the trustworthy the 
brother of trustworthiness, and abu, um (D8), achu, ucht, are used 
in manifold ways as the expression for the interchangeable relation 
between two ideas; so (as also, notwithstanding Ewald, § 2738, in 
many Hebr. proper names) that has there become national, which 
here, as at Job xvii. 14, xxx. 29, mediated by the connection of the 
thoughts, only first appears as a poetic venture. The figurative 
words of ver. 4 not merely lead us to think of wisdom as a personal 
existence of a higher order, but by this representation it is itself 
brought so near, that O8 easily substitutes itself, ii. 3, in the place 
of DX. ‘NAX of Solomon’s address to the bride brought home is 
in its connection compared with Book of Wisdom viii. 2. -While 
the 6th of Nins by no means arises from abstr. ath, but achéth is 
derived from achajath, YO (as Ruth ii. 1, cf. MYND, iii. 2), here by 
Mugrash Yi, properly means acquaintance, and then the person 
known, but not in the superficial sense in which this word and the 
Arab. ma’arfat are used (eg. in the Arabic phrase quoted by 
Fleischer, kunna ashaab sarna m’aaraf—nous é¢tions amis, nous 
en sommes plus que de simples connaissances), but in the sense of 
familiar, confidential alliance. The ¢tnjin. mov does not need for 
its explanation some intermediate thought to be introduced: quod 
eo conducet tibi ut (Mich.), but connects itself immediately as the 
purpose: bind wisdom to thyself and thyself to wisdom thus 


1 [=the door-posts, afterwards used by the Jews to denote the passages of 
Scripture written on the door-posts.] 
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closely that thou mayest therewith guard thyself. As for the rest, 
vid. ii. 16; this verse repeats itself here with the variation of one 
word. | 
How necessary it is for the youth to guard himself by the help 
of wisdom against the enticements of the wanton woman, the 
author now shows by a reference to his own observation. 
6 For through the window of my house, 
From behind the lattice I looked out ; 
7 Then saw I among the simple ones, 


Discerned among the young people, a youth devoid of 
understanding. 


‘D refers indeed to the immediately following clause, yet it actually 
opens up the whole following exemplification. The connection 
with ver. 5 would be closer if instead of the extended Semitic 
construction it were said: nam quum .. . prospicerem vidi, etc. 
isn (from 22M, to bore through) is properly a place where the 
wall is bored through. UN (from 223%= Arab. shaniba, to be 
agreeable, cool, fresh) is the window-lattice or lattice-window, i.e. 
lattice for drawing down and raising up, which keeps off the rays 
of the sun. 'P¥) signifies primarily to make oneself long in order 
to.see, to stretch up or out the neck and the head, xapadoxeiv, 
Arab. atall, atal’a, and tatall’a of things, imminere, to overtop, to 
project, to jut in; cf. Arab. askaf of the ostrich, long and bent, with 
respect to the neck stretching it up, saka/, abstr. crooked length. 
And %¥3 is thus used, as in Arab. duna, but not b’ad, is used: so 
placed, that one in relation to the other obstructs the avenue to 
another person or thing: “I looked forth from behind the lattice- 
window, t.e. with respect to the persons or things in the room, 
standing before the lattice-window, and thus looking out into the 
open air” (Fleischer). That it was far in the night, as we 
learn at ver. 9, does not contradict this looking out; for apart — 
from the moon, and especially the lighting of the streets, there 
were star-lit nights, and to see what the narrator saw there was 
no night of Egyptian darkness. But because it was night 6a is 
not to be translated: I looked about among those devoid of ex- 
perience (thus e.g. Lowenstein) ; but he saw among these, observed 
among the youths, who thus late amused themselves without, a 
young man whose want of understanding was manifest from 
what further happened. Bertheau: that I might see, is syntacti- 
cally impossible. The meaning of N78) is not determined by the 
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m38 following, but conversely 72°38 stands under the operation 
of } (=7x3N), Neh. xiii. 7), characterizing the historic aorist. 
Regarding ‘NB, vid. at i. 4. 0°23 is the masc. of M93, Arab. bendt 
in the meaning maiden. 0°233 has in correct texts, according to 
the rules of the accents, the 2 raphatum.! 

Now follows, whither he saw the young fop [Lajfen] then go 
in the darkness. 

8 Going up and down the street near her corner, 
And he walked along the way to her house, 


9 In the twilight, when the day declined, 
In the midst of the night and deep darkness. 


We may interpret 12) as appos.: juvenem amentem, ambulantem, or 
as the predicate accus.: vidi juvenem ... ambulantem; for that one 
may so express himself in Hebrew (cf. e.g. Isa. vi. 1, Dan. viii. 7), 
Hitzig unwarrantably denies. The passing over of the part. into 
the finite, 86, is like ii. 14, 17, and that of the inf. i. 27, ii. 8. pre, 
Arab. suk (dimin. suwezka, to separate, from sikkat, street, alley), 
still means, as in former times, a broad street, a principal street, as 
well as an open place, a market-place where business is transacted, 
or according to its etymon: where cattle are driven for sale. On 
the street he went backwards and forwards, yet so that he kept 
near to her corner (1.e. of the woman whom he waited for), te. he 
never withdrew himself far from the corner of her house, and 
always again returned to it. The corner is named, because from 
that place he could always cast a look over the front of the house 
to see whether she whom he waited for showed herself. Regarding 
3B for ANSB, vid. at Ps. xxvii. 5: a primary form {8 has never been 
in use ; OB, Zech. xiv. 10, is plur. of 73. 9X8 (from xx, Arab. 
wasl, to bind) is, as a substantive, the side (as the place where one 
thing connects itself with another), and thus asa preposition it 
means (like juvta from jungere) beside, Ital. allato. 7 is the 
object. accus., for thus are construed verbs eundi (e.g. Hab. iii. 12, 
Num. xxx. 17, cf. xxi. 22). 

Ver. 9. The designations of time give the impression of progress 
to a climax; for Hitzig unwarrantably denies that v3 means the 
twilight; the Talmud, Berachoth 36, correctly distinguishes ‘n 
‘pus two twilights, the evening and the morning twilight. But 
the idea is not limited to this narrow sense, and does not need this, 

1 Regarding the Targ. of vil. 6, 7, vid. Perles, Etymologische Studien, 1871, 
p- 9. 
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since the root-word "2 (vid. at Isa. xl. 24) permits the extension 
of the idea to the whole of the cool half (evening and night) of 
the entire day; cf. the parallel of the adulterer who veils himself 
by the darkness of the night and by a mask on his countenance, 
Job xxiv. 15 with Jer. xiii. 16. However, the first group of 
synonyms, Of 3193 4/3 (with the Cod. Frankf. 1294, to be thus 
punctuated), as against the second, appears to denote an earlier 
period of the second half of the day ; for if one reads, with Hitzig, 
py sya (after Judg. xix. 9), the meaning remains the same as 
with BY 33, viz. advesperascente die (Jerome), for 319 = Arab. 
gharab, means to go away, and particularly to go under, of the sun, 
and thus to become evening. He saw the youth in the twilight, 
as the day had declined («é«Asxev, Luke xxiv. 29), going back- 
wards and forwards; and when the darkness of night had reached 
its middle, or its highest point, he was still in his lurking-place. 
no fix, apple of the eye of the night, is, like the Pers. dili scheb, 
heart of the night, the poetic designation of the middle of thie 
night. Gusset incorrectly : crepusculum in quo sicut tn ocult pupilla 
est nigredo sublustris et quasi mistura lucis ac tenebrarum. WX is, 
as elsewhere 29, particularly the middle; the application to the 
night was specially suitable, since the apple of the eye is the black 
part in the white of the eye (Hitzig). It is to be translated 
according to the accus., in pupilla noctis et caligine (not caliginis) ; 
and this was probably the meaning of the poet, for a 3 is obviously 
to be supplied to MBX). 

Finally, the young man devoid of understanding sees his waiting 
rewarded: like meets like. 


10 And, lo, a woman coming to meet him, 
In the attire of an harlot and of subtle heart. 
11 Boisterous is she, and ungovernable ; 
Her feet have no rest in her own house. 
12 At one time before her door, at another in the street, 
_ And again at every corner she places herself on the watch. 


“Ver. 12 (Hitzig) expresses what is wont to be, instead of a single 
event, ver. 11, viz. the custom of a street harlot. But she who is 
spoken of is not such an one; lurking is not applicable to her (cf. 
Job xxxi. 9), and, ver. 11, it is not meant that she is thus inclined.” 
But Hitzig’s rendering of ver. 11, “she was boisterous . . . in her 
house her feet had no rest,” is inaccurate, since neither 8M nor 
wv is used. Thus in vers. 11 and 12 the poet gives a charac- 
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teristic of the woman, introduced by 737) into the frame of his picture, 
which goes beyond that which then presented itself to his eyes. We 
must with ver. 12 reject also ver. 11; and even that would not be 
a radical improvement, since that characteristic lying behind the 
evident, that which was then evident begins with 3) nH (and 
subtle in heart). We must thus suppose that the woman was not 
unknown to the observer here describing her. He describes her 
first as she then appeared. N'Y Hitzig regards as equivalent to MW, 
similitude (from MY), and why? Because N'Y does not mean “ to 
lay against,” but “to place.” But Ex. xxxiii. 4 shows the contrary, 
and justifies the meaning attire, which the word also has in Ps. 
Ixxiii. 6. Méetri less suitably compares 2 Kings ix. 30, but rightly 
explains ppn (dressing, ornament), and remarks that n'v elliptical is 
equivalent to N'W3. It is not the nominative (Bertheau), but the 
accusative, as nan, Ps. cxliv. 12, Ewald, § 279d. How Hitzig 
reaches the translation of 25 myn by “and an arrow in her heart” 
(et saucia corde'), one can only understand by reading his com- 
mentary. The usage of the language, iv. 23, he remarks, among 
other things, would stamp her as a virtuous person. As if a 
phrase like 39 "¥2 could be used both sensu bono and sensu malo! 
One can guard his heart when he protects it carefully against 
moral danger, or also when he purposely conceals that which is in 
it. The part. WS) signifies, Isa. i. 8, besieged (blockaded), Ezek. 
xvi. 12, protected, guarded, and Isa. xlviii. 6, lxv. 4, concealed, 
hidden. Ewald, § 1878, refers these three significations in the 
two passages in Isaiah and in the passage before us to 1¥, Miph. 
"$3 (as 32) ; but (1) one would then more surely take wy (cf. 

192, O°523) as the verbal stem; (2) one reaches the idea of the 
concealed (the hidden) easier from that of the preserved than 
from that of the confined. As one says in Lat. homo occultus, 
tectus, abstrusus, in the sense of xpvyrivous, so it is said of that 
woman 3? nv¥3, not so much in the sense of retenta cor, h.e. que 
quod in corde haberet non pandebat, Fr. retenue (Cocc.), as in the 
sense of custodita cor, que intentionem cordis mentemque suam callide- 
novit premere (Mich.): she is of a hidden mind, of a concealed 
nature; for she feigns fidelity to her husband and flatters her 
paramours as her only beloved, while in truth she loves none, and 
each of them is to her only a means to an end, viz. to the indul- 
gence of her worldly sensual desire. For, as the author further 

1 Virgil’s Zneid, iv. 1. 
VOL. I. u 
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describes her, she is 72h (fem. of HHH = oh, as i. 21, Isa. xxii. 2), 
tumultuosa, externally as internally impetuous, because full of 
intermingling lust and deceit (opp. jovyeos, 1 Pet. iii. 4, 1 Tim. 
ii. 11), and NND, self-willed, not minding the law of duty, of 
discretion, or of modesty (from 110, Arab. sharr, pervicacem, malum 
esse). She is the very opposite of the noiseless. activity and the 
gentle modesty of a true house-wife, rude, stubborn, and also 
vagrant like a beast in its season (Hos. iv. 14): in domo ipsius 
residere nequeunt pedes ejus; thus not otxovpds or otxoupyos (Tit. 
ii. 5), far removed from the genuine woman-like elow fjovyoy pévew 
Sopwv" —a radt, as they call such a one in Arab. niiecie on Hos. 
xii, 1), or as she is called in Aram, 813 Np53. 

Ver. 12. This verse shows how she conducts herself when she 
wanders abroad. It is no common street-walker who is designated 
(no “ Husterin,” Arab. kahbt, after. which also the female demon- 
name (Arab.) se’ald is explained), but that licentious married wife, 
who, no better than such a strumpet when she wanders abroad, 
hunts after lovers. The alternating DYB (properly a stroke) 
Fleischer compares with the Arab. synonyms, marrt, a going over, 
karrt, a going back, una volta, una fiata, une fois (Orelli, Synon. 
der Zeit und Ewigkeit, p. 51). Regarding yin, vid. at v. 16: 
it is the free space without, before the house-door, or also before 
the gate of the city; the parallelism speaks here and at i. 20 more 
in favour of the former signification. 

Ver. 13. After this digression tle poet returns to the subject, 
_and further describes the event as observed by himself. 


And she laid hold on him and kissed him ; 
Put on:a bold brow and said to him. 


The verb PW is here, after its primary signification, connected with 
the dat.: osculum fixit ei. Thus also Gen. xxvii. 26 is construed, 
and the Dagesh in {5 is, as there, Dag. forte conj., after the law for 
which the national grammarians have coined the technical name 
PMD ‘NN (veniens e longinquo, “coming out of the distance,” te. 
the attraction of a word following by one accented on the penult.). 
The penult.-accenting of 7?¥2 is the consequence of the retrogres- 
sion of the-accent (71n& 3103), which here, where the word from the 
first had the penult. only with Metheg, and thus with half.a tone, 
brings with it the dageshing of the “b following, as the original 
1 Eurip. Herac. 
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penultima-accenting of 7p'tnhm does of the 13 which follows it, for 
the reading {3 by Lowenstein is contrary to the laws of punctuation 


of the Ze«tus receptus under consideration here.’ As 13 and % 
have received the doubling Dagesh, so on the other hand, according 
to Ewald, § 1930, it has disappeared from YD (written with 
Raphe according to Kimchi, Michlol 145a). And as pw has 
the tone thrown back, so the proper pausal “NF\ is accented on 
the ult., but without attracting the 1> following by dageshing, which 
is the case only when the first of the two words terminates in the 
sound of @ (dh). 35 1~ is said of one who shows firmness or 
hardness of countenance (Arab. slabt alwajh), i.e. one who shows 
shamelessness, or, as we say, an iron forehead (F'.). 

She laid hold on him and kissed him, both of which actions were 
shameless, and then, assuming the passivity and modesty befitting 
the woman, and disregarding morality and the law, she said to the 
youth : 

14 ‘‘ To bring peace-offerings was binding upon me, 
To-day have I redeemed my vows. 


15 Therefore am I come out to meet thee, 
To seek thy face, and have found thee.” 


We have translated Dey ‘nat “ peace-offerings,” proceeding on the 
principle that now (sing. only Amos v. 22, and on the Pheenician 
altar at Marseilles) denotes contracting friendship with one (from 
Dov, to hold friendly relationship), and then the gifts having this 
in view; for the idea of this kind of offering is the attestation and 
confirmation of communion with God. But in view of the deriva- 
tives D19D2Y and piv), it is perhaps more appropriate to combine 
poy with DY, to discharge perfectly, and to translate it thank- 
payment-offering, or with v. Hofmann, a due-offering, where not 
directly thank-offering; for the proper eucharistic offering, which 
is the expression of thanks on a particular occasion, is removed 
from the species of the Shelamim by the addition of the words 
Mn-by (Lev. vii. 12-25). The characteristic of the Shelamin is 
the division of the flesh of the sacrifice between Jahve and His 
priests on the one side, and the person (or persons) bringing it on 
the other side: only one part of the flesh of the sacrifice was 
Jahve’s, consumed by fire (Lev. iii. 16); the priests received one 
part; those who brought the offering received back another part 

1 Vid. Baer’s Turath Emeth, p. 29 sq., and Psalmen-Commentar under Ps. lii. 5. 
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as it were from the altar of God, that they might eat it with holy 
joy along with their household. So here the adulteress says that 
there was binding upon her, in consequence of a vow she had 
taken, the duty of presenting peace-offerings, or offerings that 
were due; to-day (she reckons the day in the sense of the dies 
civilis from night to night) she has performed her duties, and the 
773 ‘Dew have yielded much to her that she might therewith regale 
him, her true lover; for with roby she means to say that even the 
prospect of the gay festival which she can prepare for him moved her 
thus to meet him. This address of the woman affords us a glimpse 
into the history of the customs of those times. The Shelamim meals 
degenerated in the same manner as our Kirmsen.' Secularization 
lies doubly near to merrymaking when the law sanctions this, and 
it can conceal itself behind the mask of piety. Regarding NU, a 
more exact word for #3, vid. at i.28. To seek the countenance of 
one is equivalent to to seek his person, himself, but yet not without 
reference to the wished-for look {aspectus] of the person. 

Thus she found him, and described to him the enjoyment which 
awaited him in eating and drinking, then in the pleasures of 
love. 


16 ‘‘ My bed have f spread with cushions, 
Variegated coverlets, Egyptian linen ; 

17 I have sprinkled my couch 
With myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon. 

18 Come then, we will intoxicate ourselves with love till the morning, 
And will satisfy ourselves in love.” 


The noun ®y, from &1y, = Arab. ’arash, edificare, fabricari, signi- 
fies generally the wooden frame; thus not so much the bed within 
as the erected bed-place (cf. Arab. ’arsh, throne, and ’arysh, 
arbour). This bedstead she had richly and beautifully cushioned, 
that it might be soft and agreeable. 135, from 35, signifies to lay 
on or apply closely, thus either vincire (whence the name of the 
necklace, Gen. xli. 42) or sternere (different from 757, Job xvii. 
13, which acquires the meaning sternere from the root-meaning to 
raise up from under, sublevare), whence D318, cushions, pillows, 
stragule. Béttcher punctuates 0°%31D incorrectly; the 3 remains 
aspirated, and the connection of the syllables is looser than in 7270, 
Ewald, § 88d. The niabn beginning the second half-verse is 
in no case an adjective to OID, in every case only appos., pro- 
1 [Kirmse = anniversary of the dedication of 4 church, village /éte.] 
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bably an independent conception ; not derived from 384 (cogn. 
a¥n), to hew wood (whence Arab. hatab, fire-wood), according to . 
which Kimchi, and with him the Grac. Venet. (arepuEvorous), under- 
stands it of the carefully polished bed-poles or bed-boards, but 
from 198 = Arab. khateba, to be streaked, of diverse colours (vid. 
under Ps. cxliv. 12), whence the Syriac machtabto, a figured 
(striped, checkered) garment. Hitzig finds the idea of coloured 
or variegated here unsuitable, but without justice ; for the pleasant- 
ness of a bed is augmented not only by its softness, but also by the 
impression which its costliness makes on the eye. The following 
D°1¥D PON stands in an appositional relation to mayn, as when one 
says in Arabic taub-un dibdg’-un, a garment brocade= of brocade. 
pO (after the Syr. for POX, as POX) signifies in the Targum the 
cord (e.g. Jer. xxviii. 6), like the Arab. tunub, Syr. (e.g. Isa. liv. 2) 
ttinob; the root is 30, not in the sense of to bind, to wind (Dietr.), 
but in the sense of to stretch; the thread or cord is named from 
the extension in regard to length, and pws is thus thread-work, 
whether in weaving or spinning.’ The fame of Egyptian manu- 
factures is still expressed in the Spanish aclabtea, fine linen cloth, 
which is equivalent to the modern Arabic el-kobtije (kibtije); they 
had there particularly also an intimate acquaintance with the dye 
stuffs found in the plants and fossils of the country (Klemm’s 
Culturgeschichte, v. 308-310). 

Vers. 17, 18. These verses remind us of expressions in the 
Canticles. There, at iv. 14, are found the three names for spicery 
as here, and one sees that on 1p are not to be connected geni- 
tively: there are three things, accented as in the title-verse i. 3. - 
The myrrh, 1 (Balsamodendron myrrha), belongs, like the frank- 
incense, to the species of the Amyris, which is an exotic in 
Palestine not less than with us; the aromatic quality in them does 
not arise from the flowers or leaves, so that Cant. i, 13 leads us 
to think of a bunch of myrrh, but from the resin oozing through 
the bark (Gummi myrrhe or merely myrrha), consisting of bright 
glossy red or golden-yellow grains more or less transparent. 
Den (used by Balaam, Num. xxiv. 6) is the Semitic Old-Indian 
name of the aloé, agaru or aguru; the aromatic quality is in the 
wood of the Aguilaria agallocha, especially its root (agallochum or 

1 Hence perhaps the Greek écvn, which Fick in his Vergl. Worterbuch con- 


nects with the Arab. verb-root vadh, to bind, wind, clothe, but not without 
making thereto interrogation marks, 
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lignum aloes) dried in the earth,—in more modern use and com- 
merce the inspissated juice of its leaves. iD3P is x.vyduwpor (like 
“b, a Semitic word’ that had come to the Greeks through the 
Pheenicians), the cinnamon, #.e. the inner rind of the Laurus cin- 
namomum. The myrrh is native to Arabia; the aloé, as its name 
denotes, is Indian; the cinnamon in like manner came through 
Indian travellers from the east coast of Africa and Ceylon (Tapro- 
bane). All these three spices are drugs, t.e. are dry apothecaries’ 
wares ; but we are not on that account to conclude that she per- 
fumed (Hitzig) her bed with spices, viz. burnt in a censer, an 
operation which, according to Cant. iii. 6, would rather be desig- 
nated ‘AHP. The verb 4 (only here as Kal) signifies to lift 
oneself up (vid. under Ps. xlviii. 13), and transitively to raise and 
swing hither and thither (=')20); here with a double accusative, 
to besprinkle anything out of a vessel moved hither and thither. 
According to this sense, we must think of the three aromas as 
essences in the state of solution; cf. Ex. xxx. 22-33, Esth. ii. 12. 
Hitzig’s question, “ Who would sprinkle bed-sheets with perfumed 
and thus impure water?” betrays little knowledge of the means by 
which even at the present day clean linen is made fragrant. The 
expression O17 7 sounds like O'N7 12¥, Cant. v. 1, although 
there oN" is probably the voc., and not, as here, the accus.; 0 is 
the Kal of ™, v. 19, and signifies to drink something copiously in 
full draughts. The verbal form Dey for ye is found besides only 
in Job xx. 18, xxxix. 13; the Hithpa. signifies to enjoy oneself 
greatly, perhaps (since the Mithpa. is sometimes used recipro- 
cally, vid. under Gen. ii. 25) with the idea of reciprocity (Targ. 
mn? 1M), We read bo’habim with Chateph-Kametz after Ben- 
Asher (vid. Kimchi’s Lex.) ; the punctuation O°33N3 is that of 
Ben-Naphtali. 

The adulteress now deprives the youth of all fear; the circum- 
stances under which her invitation is given are as favourable as 
possible. 

19 ‘ For the man is not at home, 

He has gone on a long journey. 


1 Myrrh has its name “ from the bitterness of its taste, and Dp appears to 
be a secondary formation from 713p, whence 713p, reed; cf. the names of the 


cinnamon, cannella, Fr. cannelle. Cinnamum (xlyvepoyv) is only a shorter form 


for cinnamomum. Pliny, Hist. Nat. xii. 19 (42), uses both forms indiscrimi- 
nately. | 
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- 20 He has taken the purse with ‘him ; @ | 
-He will not return home till the day of the full moon.” 


It is true that the article stands in &xn, Arab. alm’ar-fat, i.e. serves 
to define the word: the man, to whom here xar’ ‘Eoynv and alone 
reference can be made, viz. the husband of the adulteress (FI.) ; 
but on the other side it is characteristic that she does not say ‘WS 
(as eg. Gen. xxix. 32), but ignores the relation of love and duty 
in which she is placed to him, and speaks of him as one standing 
at a distance from her (Aben-Ezra). Erroneously Vogel reads naa 
after the Targ. instead of in’23.. We say in Hebr. naa x, il n’est 
pas chez sot, as we say 11'S Npe, tl a pris avec sot (cf. Jer. xxxviii. 
10). Pim» Hitzig seeks to connect with the verb, which, after 
Isa, xvii. 13, xxii. 3, is possible; for the Hebr. prmp (pm), far 
off, has frequently the meaning from afar, for the measure of 
length is determined not from the point of departure outward, but 
from the end, as e.g. Homer, Jl. ii. 456: éxadey 5€ te aiverar 
avyn, from afar the gleam is seen, te. shines hither from the dis- 
tance. Similarly we say in French, il vient du coté du nord, he 
comes from the north, as well as il va du coté du nord, he goes 
northwards. But as we do not say: he has gone on a journey far 
off, but: on a distant journey, so here pimp is virtually an adj. 
(vid. under Isa. v. 26) equivalent to 7PM (Num. ix. 10): a 
journey which is distant = such as from it he has a long way back. 
Michaelis has well remarked here: ut timorem ei penitus adimat, 
velutt per gradus incedit. He has undertaken a journey to a 
reinote point, but yet more: he has taken money with him, has 
thus business to detain him; and still further: he has even deter- 
mined the distant time of his return. O20-1¥ (thus to be written 
after Ben-Asher, vid. Baer’s Torath Emeth, p. 41) is the purse 
(from 7%, to bind together), not one of many, but that which is his 
own. The terminus precedes 20) to emphasize the lateness ; vid. 
on 8D3 under Ps. Ixxxi. 4. Gree. Venet. ti] )uépa tod xatpod, after 
Kimchi and others, who derive xp> (D>) from the root D3, to 
reckon, and regard it as denoting only a definite time. But the two 
passages require a special idea; and the Syr. késo, which in 1 Kings 
xii. 32, 2 Chron. vii. 10, designates the time from the 15th day 
of the month, shows that the word denotes not, according to the 
Talmud, the new moon (or the new year’s day), when the moon’s 
disk begins to cover itself, z.e. to fill (nD3n'), but the full moon, 
whien it is covered, «.e. filled; so that thus the time of the niglit- 
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scene here described is not that of the last quarter of the moon 
(Ewald), in which it rises at midnight, but that of the new 
moon (Hitzig), when the night is without moonlight. Since 
the derivation of the word from NbD3 (ADS), to cover, gives the 
satisfactory idea of the covering or filling of the moon’s disk, we 
do not seek after any other; Dietrich fixes on the root-idea of 
roundness, and Hitzig of vision (NDI =n>D, Na’; vid., on the con- 
trary, under Ps. cxliii. 9). Theis that of time at which, in 
which, about which, anything is done; it is more indefinite than 3 
would be. He will not return for some fourteen days. 
The result :— 


21 She beguiled him by the fulness of her talking, 
By the smoothness of her lips she drew him away. 


Here is a climax. First she brought him to yield, overcoming 
the resistance of his mind to the last point (cf. 1 Kings xi. 3) ; 
then drove him, or, as we say, hurried him wholly away, viz. from 
the, right path or conduct (cf. Deut. xiii. 6, 11). With sAen 
(=%7N97) as the chief factum, the past imperf. is interchanged, 
216. Regarding npo, see above, p. 56. Here is the rhetoric of 
sin (Zockler) ; and perhaps the np> of 20a has suggested this anti- 
phrastic np to the author (Hitzig), as pon (the inverted Mp2, formed 
like PB, which is the abstr. of oBY as that is of pon) and ‘3N"IA are 
reciprocally conditioned, for the idea of the slippery (Ps. Ixxiii. 18) 
connects itself with pdn. 


What followed :-— 


22 So he goes after her at once 

As an ox which goeth to the slaughter-house, 

And as one bereft of reason to the restraint of fetters, 
23 As a bird hastens to the net, 

Without knowing that his life is at stake— 

Till the arrow pierces his liver. 


The part. yein (thus to be accentuated according to the rule in 
Baer’s Torath Emeth, p. 25, with Mercha to the tone-syllable and 
Mahpach to the preceding open syllable) preserves the idea of the 
fool’s going after her. OMB (suddenly) fixes the point, when he 
all at once resolves to betake himself to the rendezvous in the 
house of the adulteress, now a xergaGels, as the LXX. translates, 
1.é., a3 We say, a simpleton who has gone on the lime-twig. He 
follows her as an ox goes to the slaughter-house, unconscious that 
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he is going thither to be slaughtered ; the LX X. ungrammatically 
destroying the attributive clause: domep dé Bods émt odayny 
@yerat. The difficulties in D231 (thus punctuated, after Kimchi, 
with a double Segol, and not D235), as is frequently the case) multi- 
ply, and it is not to be reconciled with the traditional text. The ox 
appears to require another beast as a side-piece; and accordingly 
the LXX., Syr., and Targ. find in psy a dog (to which from 
Sux they also pick out Dx, a stag), Jerome a lamb (et quasi agnus 
waa), Rashi a venomous serpent (perhaps after éyis?), Lowen- 
stein and Malbim a rattlesnake (o8e¥0 wn> after DDY); but all this 
is mere conjecture. Symmachus’ cxiprav (eri Seopav appar) is 
without support, and, like the favourite rendering of Schelling, et 
sicut saliens in vinculum cervus (x), is unsuitable on account of 
the unsemitic position of the words. The noun D533, plur. D°D3, 
signifies, Isa. iii. 18, an anklet as a female ornament (whence ver. 16 
the denom. DY, to make a tinkling of the anklets). In itself the 
word only means the fetter, compes, from D2Y, Arab. ’akas, ’akash, 
contrahere, constringere (vid. Fleischer under Isa. lix. 5) ; and that 
it can also be used of any kind of means of checking free move- 
ment, the Arab. ’ikds, as the name of a cord with which the camel 
is made fast by the head and forefeet, shows. With this significa- 
tion the interpretation is: et velut pedicd (= D2y33)) implicatus ad 
castigationem stulti, he follows her as if (bound) with a fetter to the 
punishment of the fool, ¢.e. of himself (Michaelis, Fleischer, and 
others). Otherwise Luther, who first translated “in a fetter,” 
but afterwards (supplying , not 3): “and as if to fetters, where 
one corrects fools.” But the ellipsis is harsh, and the parallelism 
leads us to expect a living being in the place of pay. Now since, 
according to Gesenius, pay, fetter, can be equivalent to a fettered 
one neither at Isa. xvii. 5, xxi. 17, nor Prov. xxiii. 28 (according to 
which psy must at least have an active personal signification), we 
transpose the nouns of the clause and write DIY TDI“ MINI, he 
follows her as a fool (Psychol. p. 292) to correction (restraint) 
with fetters; or if ‘yx is to be understood not so much physically 
as morally, and refers to self-destroying conduct (Ps. cvii. 7) : as a 
madman, t.e. a criminal, to chains. The one figure denotes the 
fate into which he rushes, like a beast devoid of reason, as the loss 
of life ; and the other denotes the fate to which he permits him- 
self to be led by that woman, like a criminal by the officer, as 
the loss of freedom and of honour. 
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Ver. 23. The confusion into which the text has fallen is con- 
tinued in this verse. For the figure of the deadly arrow connects 
itself neither with that of the ox which goes to the slaughter-house, 
nor with that of the madman who is put in chains: the former is - 
not killed by being shot; and with the latter, the object is to render 
him harmless, not to put him to death, The LXX. therefore . 
converts 5x into 5x, a stag, and connects the shooting with an 
arrow with this: 7 ws édagos tokedpats tremdnyws eis TO trap. 
But we need no encroachment on the text itself, only a correct 
placing of its members. The three thoughts, ver. 23, reach a 
right conclusion and issue, if with NBN “iBY 1703 (here Afercha- 
mahpach) a new departure is begun with a comparison: he follows 
her with eager desires, like as a bird hastens to the snare (vid. 
recarding MB, a snare, and pid, a noose, under Isa. viii. 15). 
What then follows is a continuation of 22a. The subject is again 
the youth, whose way is compared to that of an ox going to the. 
slaughter, of a culprit in chains, and of a fool; and he knows not 
(non novit, as iv. 19, ix. 18, and according to the sense, non curat, 
iii. 6, v. 6) that it is done at the risk of his life (i¥B23 as 1 Kings 
ii, 28, Num. xvii. 3), that his life is the price with which this 
kind of love is bought (si, neut., as not merely Eccles. ii. 1 and 
the like, but also eg. Lev. x. 3, Esth. ix 1)—that does not concern 
him till (3Y = we ay or ‘3 Ty) the arrow breaks or pierces through 
(198 as Job. xvi. 13) his liver, ze. till he receivés the death-wound, 
from which, if not immediately, yet at length he certainly dies. 
Elsewhere the part of the body struck with a deadly wound is 
called the reins or loins (Job, etc.), or the gall-bladder (Job xx. 
25); here the liver, which is called 133, Arab. kebid, perhaps as the 
organ in which sorrowful and painful affections make themselves 
felt (cf. Aschylus, Agam. 801: Siyua Avins ed’ Frap mpoct- 
veitat), especially the latter, because the passion of sensual love, 
according to the idea of the ancients, reflected itself in the liver. 
He who is love-sick has jecur ulcerosum (Horace, Od. i. 25. 15); 
he is diseased in his liver (Psychol. p. 268). But the arrow is not 
here the arrow of love which makes love-sick, but the arrow of 
death, which slays him who is ensnared in sinful Jove. The be- 
fooled youth continues the disreputable relation into which -he 
has entered till it terminates in adultery and in lingering disease 
upon his body, remorse in his soul, and dishonour to his name, 
speedily ending in inevitable ruin both spiritually and temporally. 
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_ Vers, 24, 25. With TAY, as at v. 7, the author now brings his 
narrative to a close, adding the exhortation deduced from it: 

24 And now, ye children, give ear unto me, 

And observe the words of my mouth! | 
_ 25 Let not thine heart incline to her ways, 
And stray not in her paths. 
The verb NOY (whence jést, like jét, iv. 15, with long é from ¢) the 
author uses also of departure from a wicked way (iv. 15); but here, 
where the portraiture of a faithless wife (a MbiD) is presented, the 
word used in the law of jealousy, Num. v., for the trespass of an 
wes nvx is specially appropriate. no is interchanged with AYA 
(cf. Gen. xxi. 14): wander not on her paths, which would be the 
consequence of straying on them. Theodotion: «al uy wravnbis 
év atpatrois autis, with «al, as also Syr., Targ., and Jerome. 
The Masora reckons this verse to the 25 which have 5x at the 
beginning and 5x\ at the middle of each clause (vid. Baer in the 
 Luth. Zeitschrift, 1865, p. 587); the text of Norzi has therefore 
correctly ON, which is found also in good mss. (eg. the Erfurt, 
2 and 3). 
Vers, 26, 27. The admonition, having its motive in that which 
goes before, { is now founded on the emphatic finale : 
26 For many are the slain whom she hath caused to fall, 
And many are her slain. 
27 A multiplicity of ways to hell is her house, 

Going down to the chambers of death. 
The translation “ for many slain has she laid low” (Syr., Targ., 
Jerome, Luther) is also syntactically possible; for 0°22 can be 
placed before its substantive after the manner of the demonstra- 
tives and numerals (e.g. Neh. ix. 28, cf. sms, Cant. iv. 9), and the 
accentuation which requires two servants (the usual two Munachs) 
to the Athnach appears indeed thus to construe it. It is otherwise 
if o'39 here meant magni (thus e.g. Ralbag, and recently Bertheau), 
and not multi; but D'3 and O'Dxy stand elsewhere in connection 
with each other in the signification many and numerous, Ps. 
xxxv. 18, Joel ii. 2, Mic. iv. 3. ‘Her slain” are those slain by 
her; the part. pass. is connected with the genitive of the actor, eg. 
ix. 18; cf. (Arab.) katyl dlmhabbt, of one whom love kills (F'l.). 
With ver. 27 cf. ii. 18, ix. 18. In 27a, "M3 is not equivalent to 
nnm’a3 after vili. 2, also not elliptical and equivalent to 7N'3 (305; 
the former is unnecessary, the latter is in no case established by Ps. 
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xlv. 7, Ezra x. 13, nor by Deut. viii. 15, 2 Kings xxiii. 17 (see, on 
the other hand, Philippi’s Status Constructus, pp. 87-93). Rightly 
Hitzig has: her house forms a multiplicity of ways to hell, in so 
far as adultery leads by a diversity of ways to hell. Similarly the 
subject and the predicate vary in number, xvi. 25, Ps. cx. 3, Job 
xxvi. 13, Dan. ix. 23, and frequently. If one is once in her house, 
he may go in this or in that way, but surely his path is to destruc- 
tion : it consists of many steps to hell, such as Jead down (779, fem. 
Isa. xxxvii. 34, masc. Isa. xxx. 21) to the extreme depths of death 
(cf. Job ix. 9, “chambers of the south” =its remotest regions 
veiling themselves in the invisible) ; for 139 (Arab. kitddr) is the 
part of the tent or the house removed farthest back, and the most 
private (FI.). These Mo~}1N, cf. Pine ‘poy, ix. 18, approach to 
ee conception of B33, which is afterwards distinguished from 
NY, 


FOURTEENTH INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, VIII. 


A DISCOURSE OF WISDOM CONCERNING HER EXCELLENCE AND 
HER GIFTS. 


The author has now almost exhausted the ethical material; for 
in this introduction to the Solomonic Book of Proverbs he works it 
into a memorial for youth, so that it is time to think of concluding 
the circle by bending back the end to the beginning. For as in 
the beginning, i. 20 ff., so also here in the end, he introduces 
Wisdom herself as speaking. There, her own testimony is delivered 
in contrast to the alluring voice of the deceiver ; here, the daughter 
of Fleaven in the highways inviting to come to her, is the contrast 
to the adulteress lurking in the streets, who is indeed not a per- 
sonification, but a woman of flesh and blood, but yet at the same 
time as the incarnate dmdrn of worldly lust. He places opposite 
to her Wisdom, whose person is indeed not so sensibly perceptible, 
but who is nevertheless as real, coming near to men in a human 
way, and seeking to win them by her gifts. 


1 Doth not Wisdom discourse, 

And Understanding cause her voice to be heard ? 
2 On the top of the high places in the way, 

In the midst of the way, she has placed herself. 
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8 By the side of the gates, at the exit of the city, 
At the entrance to the doors, she calleth aloud. 
As 73 points to that which is matter of fact, so Non calls to a con- 
sideration of it (cf. xiv. 22); the question before the reader is 
doubly justified with reference to i. 20 ff. With moan, nAnan is 
interchanged, as ¢.g. ii. 1-6; such names of wisdom are related to 
its principal name almost as ods, pSy, and the like, tomm. In 
describing the scene, the author, as usual, heaps up synonyms which 
touch one another without coming together. 

Ver. 2. By 5 Hitzig understands the summit of a mountain, 
and therefore regards this verse as an interpolation ; but the “high 
places” are to be understood of the high-lying parts of the city. 
There, on the way which leads up and down, she takes her stand. 


oy = Ss old and poetic for oY, signifies here “ hard by, close to,” 


properly, so that something stands forward over the edge of a thing, 
or, as it were, passes over its borders (Fl.). The 3, Hitzig, as 
Bertheau, with LX X., Targ., Jerome, interpret prepositionally as 
a strengthening of }*2 (in the midst) ; but where it once, Ezek. i. 27, 
occurs in this sense, it is fully written ° na. Here it is the accus. 
loci of the substantive ; “ house of the ascent” (Syr. béth urchotho) 
is the place where several ways meet, the uniting point, as 7777 BN 
(Ezek. xxi. 26), the point of departure, exit ; the former the cross- 
way, as the latter the separating way. Thus Immanuel: the place 
of the frequented streets; Metri: the place of the ramification 
(more correctly, the concentration) of the ways. 3% signifies 
more than 2 (she raises herself) and MY (she goes thither) ; it 
means that she plants herself there. 

Ver. 3. In this verse Bertheau finds, not inappropriately, the 
designations of place: on this side, on that side, and within the 
gate. 79, at the hand, is equivalent to at the side, as Ps. cxl. 6. 
‘DD, of the town, is the same as nnpd, ix. 14, of the house: at the 
mouth, t.¢. at the entrance of the city, thus where they go out and 
in. There are several of these ways for leaving and entering a city, 
and on this account D'NND Ni2D are connected: generally where one 
goes out and in through one of the gates (doors). si3, fully 
represented by the French avenue, the space or way which leads to 
anything (Fl.). There she raises her voice, which sounds out far 
and wide; vid. concerning M357 (Grac. Venet. incorrectly, after 
Rashi, arard£ovar), at i. 20. 
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Now begins the discourse. The exordium summons general 
attention to it with the emphasis of its absolute truth: 

4 ‘*To you, ye men, is my discourse addresscd, 
And my call is to the children of men! 

5 Apprehend, O ye simple ones, what wisdom is; 
And, ye fools, what understanding is. 

6 Hear, for I will speak princely things, 
And the opening of my lips is upright. 

7 For my mouth uttereth truth, ; 
And a wicked thing is‘an abomination to my lips. 

8 The utterances of my mouth are in rectitude, 
There is nothing crooked or perverse in them. 

9 To the men of understanding they are all to the point, 
And plain to those who have attained knowledge.” 


Hitzig rejects this section, 4-12, as he does several others in viii. 
and ix., as spurious. But if this preamble, which reminds us of 
Elihu, is not according to every one’s taste, yet in respect of the 
circle of conception and thought, as well as of the varying develop- 
ment of certain fundamental thoughts, it is altogether after the 
manner of the poet. The terminology is one that is strange to us; 
the translation of it is therefore difficult ; that which is given above 
strives at least not to be so bad as to bring discredit on the poet. 
The tautology and flatness of ver. 4 disappears when one under- 
stands DS and DIS 23 like the Attic dvdpes and avOpwro; vid. 
under Isa. ii. 9, liii. 3 (where D8, as here and Ps. cxli. 4, is 
equivalent to Ws ‘23, Ps. xlix. 3, iv. 3). Wisdom turns herself 
with her discourses to high and low, to persons of standing and to 
the proletariat. The verbal clause 4a interchanges with a noun 
clause 45, as frequently a preposition with its noun (e.g. ver. 8a) 
completes the whole predicate of a semistich (F1.). 

Ver. 5. Regarding 02%, calliditas, in a good sense, vid. at i. 4; 
regarding D'XNB, those who are easily susceptible of good or bad, 
according to the influence that is brought to bear upon them, vid. 
also i. 4; and regarding DYDD, the intellectually heavy, dull persons 
in whom the flesh burdens the mind, vid. at i. 22. By, is parallel 
with amy, for the heart (according to its Semitic etymon, that which 
remains fast, like a kernel, the central-point) is used for the under- 
standing of which it is the seat (Psychol. p. 249), or heartedness 
=intelligence (cf. abv, vi. 32=dyvovus or GAoyos). We take noy 
and 35 as objective, as we have translated: that which is in both, 
and in which they consist. Thus 29, which is a favourite word 
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with this author, has both times the simple transitive meaning 
of the gain of understanding into the nature and worth of both; 
and we neither need to interpret the second %37 in the double 
transitive meaning, “ to bring to understanding,” nor, with Hitzig, 
to change it into 32°31" (direct, te. applicate]:. 

Ver. 6. That to which Wisdom invites, her discourse makes 
practicable, for she speaks of O°. Hitzig interprets this: word 
by conspicua, manifest truths, which the Grac. Venet. understands 
to be évayria, after Kimchi’s interpretation: truths which one makes 
an aim and object (733) on account of their worth. Fiirst, however, 
says that ‘133, from 723, Arab. najad, means to be elevated, exalted, 
and thereby visible (whence also 735, to bring to light, to bring 
forward); and that by no, as the plur. of this "3, is to be under- 
stood /princeps in the sense of principalia, or prestantia (LXX. 
cepvad; Theodot. iyepovxd; Jerome, de rebus magnis) (cf. vouos 
Baownzkos of the law of love, which surpasses the other laws, as kings 
do their subjects), which is supported by the similar expression, 
xxii. 20. But that we do not need to interpret n°) as abstr., like 
bw, and as the ace. adverb.: in noble ways, because in that case 
it ought to be nv3) (Berth.), is shown by xxii. 20, and also xvi. 13; 
cf. on this neuter use of the masc., Ewald, § 172a, « The opening 
of my lips (ie. this, that they open themselves, not: that which 
they disclose, lay open) is upright ” is to be regarded as metonymia 
antecedentis pro conseg.: that which I announce is . . .; or also as 
@ poetic attribution, which attributes to a subject that which is 
produced by it (cf. iii, 175): my discourse bearing itself right, 
brings to light (FI.). xxiii. 16, cf. 31, is parallel both in the 
words and the subject; 0%», that which is in accordance with 
fact and with rectitude, uprightness (vid. at 1. 3), is a word com- 
mon to the introduction (i.ix.), and to the first appendix to the 
first series of Solomonic Proverbs (xxii. 17-xxiv. 22), with the 
Canticles. In Cant. v. 16 also, as here (cf. v. 3, Job vi. 30), the 
word palate [Gaumen] is used as the organ of speech. 

Ver. 7. °3 continues the reason (begun in ver. 6) for .the 
pearnen (cf. 1. 15-17, aM 16 ; SO et this second reason ‘ 
nan, ae of the palate (ef. Ps, XXXVil. 30), as in re 28 of ae 
heart, has not hitherto occurred. It signifies quiet inward medita- 
tion, as well as also (but only poetically) discourses going forth from 

* Vid. the Hebr. Zeitschrift, porn, 1856, p. 112. 
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it (vid. at Ps. i. 2). The contrary of truth, i.e. moral truth, is YA, 
wickedness in words and principles,—a segolate, which retains its 
Segol also in pausa, with the single exception of Eccles. iii. 16. 
Vers. 8, 9. The 3 of PI¥3 is that of the close connection of a 
quality with an action or matter, which forms with a substantive 
adverbia as well as virtual adjectiva, as here: cum rectitudine (con- 
juncta i. e. vera) sunt omnia dicta oris met (FI.); it is the 3 of the 
distinctive attribute (Hitzig), certainly related to the 3 essentia 
(iii, 26, according to which Schulteng and Bertheau explain), 
which is connected with the abstract conception (e.g. Ps. xxxiii. 4), 
but also admits the article aii et: the gender (vid. at Ps. 
xxix. 4). The opposite of PI¥ (here in the sense of veracitas, 
which it means in Arab.) is “wan ORB), dolosum ac perversum. 
wpy (cf. Gesen. § 84, 9) is that which is violently bent and 
twisted, i.e. estranged from the truth, which is, so to speak, 
parodied or caricatured. Related to it in meaning, but proceed- 
ing from a somewhat different idea, is dnp». NB, used primarily 
of threads, cords, ropes, and the like, means to twist them, to twine 
them over and into one another, whence >'78, a line or string made 


of several intertwisted threads (cf. M143, a wick of a candle or 


lamp); Niph., to be twisted, specifically Zuctart, of the twisting of 
the limbs, and figuratively to bend and twist oneself, like the 
crafty (versutus) liars and deceivers, of words and thouglits which 
do not directly go forth, but by the crafty twistings of truth and 
rectitude, opp. 1v*, 19) (F1.). There is nothing of deception or 
error in the utterances of wisdom; much rather they are all 5°75), 
straight out from her (cf. Isa. lvii. 2), going directly out, and 
without circumlocution directed to the right end for the intelligent, 
the knowing (cf. Neh. x. 29); and Ow, straight or even, giving 
no occasion to stumble, removing the danger of erring for those 
.who have obtained knowledge, 1.e. of good and evil, and thus the 
ability of distinguishing between them (Gesen. § 134, 1),—briefly, 
for those who know how to estimate them. 
Her self-commendation is continued in the resumed address : 


10 ‘* Receive my instruction, and not silver, 
And knowledge rather than choice gold! 
11 For wisdom is better than corals, 
And all precious jewels do not equal her. 
12 I, Wisdom, inhabit prudence, 
And the knowledge of right counsels is attainable by me.” 
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Instead of HpS-N influenced by %?, is ADD-ON with §MPA to be 
supplied ; besides, with most Codd. and older editions, we are to 
accentuate “ID'd 3) with the erasure of the Makkeph. “Such 
negations and prohibitions,” Fleischer remarks, “ are to be under- 
stood comparatively: instead of acquiring silver, rather acquire 


‘ wisdom. Similar is the old Arabic \e! J, ,Uw\, the fire, and not 


the disgrace! Also among the modern Arabic proverbs collected 
by Burckhardt, many have this form, e.g. No. 34, alhajamat balafae 
wala alhajat alanas, Better to let oneself be cut with the axe than 
to beg for the favour of another” 10d is to be translated, with 
Jerome, Kimchi, and others: and knowledge is more precious than 
fine gold (172), neut.: auro pretiosius); and in view of xvi. 16, this 
construction appears to be intended. But Fleischer has quite 
correctly affirmed that this assertatory clause is unsuitably placed as 
a parallel clause over against the preceding imperative clause, and, 
what is yet more important, that then ver. 11 would repeat idem per 
idem in a tautological manner. We therefore, after the Aramaic and 
Greek translators, take N33 §D3 together here as well as at ver. 19, 
inasmuch as we carry forward the inp: et sctentiam pre auro lectis- 
8imo, which is also according to the accentuation. Equally pregnant 
is the jo in 780M of the passage iii. 14, 15, which is here varied. 
Ver. 12 follows ver. 11 =iii. 15 as a justification of this 
estimating of wisdom above all else in worth. Regarding 8 with 
Gaja, vid. the rule which the accentuation of this word in the three 
so-called metrical books follows in Merx’ Archiv, 1868, p. 203 (cf. 
Baer’s Torath Emeth, p. 40). We translate: ego sapientia incolo 
sollertiam, for the verb }2 is construed with the accuastive of the 
object, ii. 21, x. 30, Ps. xxxvii. 3 (cf. Wa, Ps. v. 5), as well as with 
3, Gen. xxvi. 2, Ps. Ixix. 37. Wisdom inhabits prudence, has 
settled down, as it were, and taken up her residence in it, is at 
home in its whole sphere, and rules it. Bertheau not unsuitably 
compares oixav with povos éyov, 1 Tim. vi. 16. Regarding nivtn, 
vid. i. 4, v.2. It denotes well-considered, carefully thought out 
deans plans, conclusions, and My’ is hee the knowledge that is 
so potent. This intellectual power is nothing beyond wisdom, it is 
in her possession on every occasion ; she strives after it not in vain, 
her knowledge is defined according to her wish. Wisdom describes 
herself here personally with regard to that which she bestows on 
men who receive her. 
VOL. I. Af 
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Far remote is the idea that 13a is dependent on &¥D8 (I acquire) 
(Léwenstein, Bertheau), With this verse begins a new series of 
thoughts raising themselves on the basis of the fundamental clause 
13a. Wisdom says what she hates, and why she hates it: 


18 ‘* The fear of Jabve is to hate evil ; 
Pride and arrogancy, and an evil way 
And a deceitful mouth, do I hate.” 


If the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom (ix. 10, i. 7), then 
wisdom, personally considered, stands before all else that is to be said 
of her in a relation of homage or reverence toward God corresponding 
to the fear of God on the part of man; and if, as the premiss 13a 
shows, the fear of God has as its reverse side the hatred of evil, 
then there arises what Wisdom says in ‘Ns (I hate) of herself. 
Instead of the n. actionis NX” (hatred), formed in the same way 
with NS, which, admitting the article, becomes a substantive, the 
author uses, in order that he might designate the predicate as such 
(Hitzig), rather the n. actionis N83¥, which is indeed also a noun, 
but is not used substantively; NOY as nein, Jer. xxix. 10. mx), 
Judg. viii. 1, is equivalent to NXo¥ like nwa‘, the becoming dry, 
nes', the being able; cf. (Arab.) shanat, hating, maldt, well-being, 
karat, reading (Fl.). The evil which Wisdom hates is now parti- 
cularized as, vi. 16-19, the evil which Jahve hates. The virtue of 
all virtues is humility; therefore Wisdom hates, above all, self- 
exaltation in all its forms. The paronomasia ji8i) 783 (pride and 
haughtiness) expresses the idea in the whole of its contents and 
compass (cf. Isa. xv. 6, iii. 1, and above ati. 27). 8a (from 783, 
the nominal form), that which is lofty = pride, stands with ix, as 
Job iv. 10, 7133, that which is high= arrogance. There follows the 
viam mali, representing the sins of walk, t.e. of conduct, and os 
fallax (vid. at 11.12), the sins of the mouth. Hitzig rightly rejects 
the interpunctuation 39, and prefers 9. In consequence of this 


Dechi (Tiphcha init.), ndean ‘bY have in Codd. and good editions 


the servants Asla and Illuj (vid. Baer’s Torath Emeth, p. 11); 
Aben-Ezra and Moses Kimchi consider the Asla erroneously as 
disjunctive, and explain "B} by e¢ 0s =axioma meum, but Asia is 
conjunctive, and has after it the n raphatum. 
_ After Wisdom has said what she hates, and thus what she is not, 
she now says what she is, has, and promises: 
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14 * Mine is counsel and promotion ; 

I am understanding, mine is strength. 
15 By me kings reign, 

And rulers govern justly. 
16 By me princes rule, and nobles—= 

All judges of the earth.” 


Whoever gives anything must himself possess it; in this sense 
Wisdom claims for herself counsel, promotion (in the sense of 
offering and containing that which is essentially and truly good ; 
vid. concerning MAN, ii. 7), and energy (vid. Eccles. vii.19). But 
she does not merely possess 7123; this is much rather her peculiar 
nature, and is one with her. That ver. 14 is formed after Job xii. 
13, 16 (Hitzig) is possible, without there following thence any 
argument against its genuineness. And if ver. 15 f., and Isa. 
xxxii. 1, x. 1, stand in intentional reciprocal relation, then the 
priority is on the side of the author of the Proverbs. The connec- 
tion gives to the laconic expression its intended comprehensiveness. 
It is not meant that Wisdom has the highest places in the state to 
give, but that she makes men capable of holding and discharging 
the duties of these. 

Ver. 155. Here we are led to think of legislation, but the usage 
of the language determines for the Po. PPh only the significations 
of commanding, decreeing, or judging; PT¥ is the object. accus., 
the opposite of “PPM (decrees of unrighteousness), Isa.x.1. 15 
is a poetic word, from {1 = Arab. razuna, to be heavy, weighty, 
then to be firm, incapable of being shaken, figuratively of majestic 


repose, dignity (cf. ,\3, and 7133) in the whole external habitus, in 


speech and action such as befits one invested with power (F'.). 
Ver. 16a. We may not explain the second clause of this verse: 
et ad ingenua impelluntur quicunque terre imperant, for 2°73 is adj. 
without such a verbal sense. But besides, o'2"5) is not pred., for 
which it is not adapted, because, with the obscuring of its ethical 
sionification (from 313, to impel inwardly, viz. to noble conduct, 
particularly to liberality), it also denotes those who are noble only 
with reference to birth, and. not to disposition (Isa. xxxii. 8). Thus 
o'2"13 is a fourth synonym for the highly exalted, and pax ‘Maw->9 is 
the summary placing together of all kinds of dignity; for DdY unites 
in itself references to government, administration of justice, and 
rule. 5a is used, and not $21—a so-called asyndeton summativum. 
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Instead of 8 (LXX.) there is found also the word PT¥ (Syr., 
Targ., Jerome, Grac. Venet., adopted by Norzi after Codd. and 
Neapol. 1487). But this word, if not derived from the conclusion 
of the preceding verse, is not needed by the text, and gives a 
summary which does not accord with that which is summed up 
(o'35p, DM, OM’, o°3"12); besides, the Scripture elsewhere calls 
God Himself pry new (Ps. ix. 5; Jer. xi. 20). The Masoretic 
reading! of most of the editions, which is also found in the Cod. 
Hillel (45n -pp*), merits the preference. 
The discourse of Wisdom makes a fresh departure, as at ver. 13: 
she tells how, to those who love her, she repays this love: 
17 ‘ T love them that love me, 
And they that seek me early find me. 
18 Riches and honour are with me, 
Durable riches and righteousness. 
19 Better is my fruit than pure and fine gold, 
And my revenue (better) than choice silver. 
20 In the way of righteousness do I walk, 
In the midst of the paths of justice. 


21 To give an inheritance to them that love me 
And I fill their treasuries.” 


The Chethtb 30 (ego hos qui eam amant redamo), Gesenius, 
Lehrgeb. § 196, 5, regards as a possible synallage (eam = me), but 
one would rather think that it ought to be read (mn =) 7 *3ank. 
The ancients all have the reading ‘30%. 39% (=39NK, with the 
change of the ¢¢ into é, and the compression of the radical x; cf. 
OK, KIA, i. 10) is the form of the fut. Kal, which is inflected 330KNN, 
i. 22. Regarding "nw (the Grac. Venet. well: ot dpOpiovrés heey, 
vid. i. 28, where the same epenthet. fut. form is found. 

Ver. 18, In this verse part of iii. 16 is repeated, after which ‘AX 
is meant of possession (mecum and penes me). Regarding fin, vid. 
i. 13; instead of the adjective "P* there, we have here pny. The 
verb PHY signifies promoveri, to move forwards, whence are derived 
the meanings old (cf. @tas provecta, advanced age), venerable for 
age, and noble, free (cf. Pry, Isa. xxvili. 9, and Arab. ’atyk, manu- 


1 If the Masoretes had read pty ‘ppt, then would they have added the 


remark m5 (‘‘it does not further occur”), and inserted the expression in their 
Register of Expressions, which occurs but once, Masora jinalis, p. 62. 

2 [One of the most ancient and celebrated Codd. of the Heb. Scriptures, 
ealled Hillel from the name of the man who wrote it. Vid. Strack’s Prolegomena, 
p.112 It was written about a.p. 600.] 
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missus), unbound, the bold. Used of clothing, Pry (Isa. xxiii. 18) 
expresses the idea of venerable for age, PNY used of possessions 
and goods, like the Arab. ’dtak, denotes such goods as increase 
during long possession as an inheritance from father to son, and 
remain firm, and are not for the first time gained, but only need 
to be inherited, opes perennes et firme (Schultens, Gesenius’ 
Thesaur., Fleischer), although it may be also explained (which is, 
however, less probable with the form pny) of the idea of the vener- 
able from opes superbe (Jerome), splendid opulence. 27% is 
here also a good which is distributed, but properly the distributing 
goodness itself, as the Arab. sadakat, influenced by the later use of 
the Hebrew pty (Stxavoovvn = érenuootvn), denotes all that which 
God of His goodness causes to flow to men, or which men bestow 
upon men (F1.). Righteousness is partly a recompensative good- 
ness, which rewards, according to the law of requital, like with 
like; partly communicative, which, according to the law of love 
without merit, and even in opposition to it, bestows all that is good, 

and above all, itself; but giving itself to man, it assimilates him to 
itself (vid. Ps. xxiv. 7), so that he becomes pty, and is regarded as 
such before God and men, ver. 19, 

The fruit and product of wisdom (the former a figure taken 
from the trees, ili. 18; the latter from the sowing of seed, iil. 9) 
is the gain and profit which it yields. With #97, viii. 10, in. 14, 
1B is here named as the place of fine gold, briefly for t% 3}, solid 
gold, gold separated from the place of ore which contains it, or gene- 
rally separated gold, from "8, violently to separate metals from base 
mixtures; T'arg. Pr a18 RIT, gold which has stood the fire-test, 
obrussa, of the crucible, Greek éBputor, Pers. ebriz, Arab. ibriz. 
In the last clause of this verse, as also in 105, 1722 is to be inter- 
preted as pred. to ‘an, but the balance of the meaning demands 
as a side-piece to the thd) yin» (19a) something more than the 
mere 02. In 20f. the reciprocal love is placed as the answer of 
love under the point of view of the requiting righteousness. But 
recompensative and communicative righteousness are here com- 
bined, where therefore the subject is the requital of worthy pure 
love and loving conduct, like with like. Such love requires re- 
ciprocal love, not merely cordial love, but that which expresses 
itself outwardly. 

Vers. 20, 21. In this sense, Wisdom says that she acts strictly 
according to justice and rectitude, and adds (21) wherein this her 
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conduct manifests itself. The Piel 32" expresses firm, constant 
action; and 3)N2 means that she turns from this line of conduct 
on no side. nad i is distinguished from nana, as ut possidendam 
tribuam from possidendam tribuendo; the former denotes the 
direction of the activity, the latter its nature and manner; both 
combine if we translate ita ut...' Regarding the origin of wr, 
vid. at ii. 7; it denotes the being founded, thus substantia, and 
appears here, like the word in medieval Latin and Romanic (Ital. 
sustanza, Span. substancia), and like ovala and Uirapfis (ta izrdp- 
xovra) in classic Greek, to denote possessions and goods. But since 
this use of the word does not elsewhere occur (therefore Hitzig 
explains x= vw, I have it [=presto est]), and here, where 
Wisdom speaks, x connects itself in thought with An, it will at 
least denote real possession (as we also are wont to call not every 
kind of property, but only landed property, real possession), such 
possession as has real worth, and that not according to commercial 
exchange and price, but according to sound judgment, which ap- 
plies a higher than the common worldly standard of worth. The 
Pasek between *3nx and ™ is designed to separate the two Jods 
from each other, and has, as a consequence, for ‘308 N37 the 
accentuation with Jarcha and Mercha (vid. Accentssystem, vi. § 4; 
cf. Torath Emeth, p. 17, § 3). The carrying forward of the inf. 
with the finite, 218, is as i. 27, ii. 2, and quite usual. 

Ver. 22. Wisdom takes now a new departure, in establishing 
her right to be heard, and to be obeyed and loved by men. As 
the Divine King in Ps. ii. opposes to His adversaries the self- 
testimony: ‘I will speak concerning a decree! Jahve said unto 
me: Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten Thee;” so 
Wisdom here unfolds her divine patent of nobility : she originates 
with God before all creatures, and is the object of God’s love and 
joy, as she also has the object of her love and joy on God’s earth, 
and especially among the sons of men: 

** Jahve brought me forth as the beginning of His way, 
. As the foremost of His works from of old.” 
The old translators render ‘22? (with Kametz by Dechi; vid. under 
Ps. exviii. 5) partly by verbs of creating (LXX. éxrice, Syr. 
1 Biesenthal combines the etymologically obscure Omon with oma : to make 
to flow into, so that bm) denotes inheritance in contradistinction to acquisition ; 
while non, in contradistinction to ne", denotes the inheritance rather of 
many than of the individual. : : 
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Targ. ‘2815), partly by verbs of acquiring (Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, Venet. éxryoaato; Jerome, possedit) ; Wisdom appears 
also as created, certainly not without reference to this passage, 
Sir. i. 4, mpotépa wavtwy exticta copia; i. 9, avros Exticev 
avrny; xxiv. 8, 0 xticas we. Inthe christological controversy this 
word gained a dogmatic signification, for they proceeded generally 
on the identity of cola darocratixy (sapientia substantialis) with 
the hypostasis of the Son of God. The Arians used the éxrié pe 
as a proof of their doctrine of the jilius non genitus, sed factus, 7.¢. 
of His existence before the world began indeed, but yet not from 
eternity, but originating in time; while, on the contrary, the ortho- 
dox preferred the translation éetjaaro, and understood it of the 
co-eternal existence of the Son with the Father, and agreed with 
the éxrice of the LXX. by referring it not to the actual existence, 
but to the position, place of the Son (Athanasius: Deus me creavit 
regem or caput operum suorum; Cyrill.: non condidit secundum 
substantiam, sed constituit. me tottus universt principium et funda- 
mentum). But (1) Wisdom is not God, but is God’s ; she has 
personal existence in the Logos of the N. T., but is not herself the 
Logos; she is the world-idea, which, once projected, is objective to 
God, not as a dead form, but as a living spiritual image; she is 
the archetype of the world, which, originating from God, stands 
before God, the world of the idea which forms the medium between 
the Godhead and the world of actual existence, the communicated 
spiritual power in the origination and the completion of the world 
as God designed it to be. This wisdom the poet here personifies ; 
he does not speak of the personal Logos, but the further progress of 
the revelation points to her actual personification in the Logos. 
And (2) since to her the poet attributes an existence preceding the 
creation of the world, he thereby declares her to be eternal, for to 
be before the world is to be before time. For if he places her at 
the head of the creatures, as the first of them, so therewith he does 
not seek to make her a creature of this world having its commence- 
ment in time ; he connects her origination with the origination of 
the creature only on this account, because that @ priori refers and 
tends to the latter; the power which was before heaven and earth 
were, and which operated at the creation of the earth and of the 
heavens, cannot certainly fall under the category of the creatures 
around and above us. Therefore (3) the translation with éxricev 
has nothing against it, but it is different from the «riot of the 
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heavens and the earth, and the poet has intentionally written not 
282, but ‘2p. Certainly mp, Arab. And, like all the words used 
of creating, refers to one root-idea: that of forging (vid. under 
Gen. iv. 22), as x12 does to that of cutting (vid. under Gem: i. 1) ; 
but the mark of a commencement in time does not affix itself to mp 
in the same way as it does to #73, which always expresses the 
divine production of that which has not hitherto existed. 2p com- 
prehends in it the meanings to create, and to create something for 
oneself, to prepare, parare (eg. Ps. cxxxix. 13), and to prepare 
something for oneself, comparare, as xrifew and xracOar, both 
from kshi, to build, the former expressed by struere, and the latter 
by stbt struere. In the ‘32P, then, there are the ideas, both that 
God produced wisdom, and that He made Himself to possess it; 
not certainly, however, as a man makes himself to possess wisdom 
from withont, iv. 7. But the idea of the bringing forth is here 
the nearest demanded by the connection. For {273 nv) is not 
equivalent to 207 nwa (Syr., Targ., Luther), as Jerome also 
reads: Jta enim scriptum est: ADONAI CANANI BRESITH DERCHO 
(Ep. cxl. ad Cyprian.) ; but it is, as Job xl. 19 shows, the second 
accusative of the object (LX -X., Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion). 
But if God made wisdom as the beginning of His way, i.e. of His 
creative efficiency (cf. Rev. ili. 14 and Col. i. 15), the making is 
not to be thought of as acquiring, but as a bringing forth, reveal- 
ing this creative efficiency of God, having it in view; and this is 
also confirmed by the ‘nd‘in (genita sum; cf. Gen. iv. 1, ‘m2p, 
genut) following. Accordingly, YOYED DP (foremost of His works) 
has to be regarded as a parallel second object. accusative. All the 
old translators interpret n1p as a preposition [before], but the 
usage of the language before us does not recognise it as such; this 
would be an Aramaism, for 572, Dan. vii. 7, frequently DIp7jD 
(Syr., Targ.), is so used. But as 0%? signifies previous existence 
in space, and then in time (vid. Orelli, Zeit und Ewigkeit, p. 76), 
so if may be used of the object in which the previous existence 
appears, thus (after Sir. i. 4): wporepay trav épywv avtod (Hitzig). 

Ver. 23. A designation of the When? expressed first by IND 
(Isa. xlviii. 8, cf. xl. 21), is further unfolded : 

‘‘ From everlasting was I set up, 
From the beginning, from the foundations of the earth.” 

That ‘F503 cannot be translated: I was anointed = consecrated, 
vid. at Ps. ii.6. But the translation also: I was woven = wrought 
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(Hitzig, Ewald, and previously one of the Greeks, é5ido@nv), does 
not commend itself, for O87 (Ps. cxxxix. 15), used of the embryo, lies 
far from the metaphorical sense in which 403 = Arab. nasaj, texere, 
would here be translated of the origin of a person, and even of such a 
spiritual being as Wisdom ; ‘A709, as the L.XX. reads (€Ocuerwwoe 
pe), is not once used of such. Rightly Aquila, xcarecrdOnv ; Sym- 
machus, mpoxeyeipiopat; Jerome, ordinata sum. Literally, but 
unintelligibly, the Gr. Venet. xéyupat, according to which (cf. Sir. 
i. 10) Bottcher: I was poured forth = formed, but himself acknow- 
ledging that this figure is not suitable to personification ; nor is it 
at all likely that the author applied the word, used in this sense of 
idols, to the origin of Wisdom. The fact is, that 903, used as seldom 
of the anointing or consecration of kings as 7D, passes over, like 
PS* (P'Si1), pry (PA¥D, a pillar), and 9¥° (2x7), from the meaning of 
pouring out to that of placing and appointing ; the mediating idea 
appears to be that of the pouring forth of the metal, since 7’p2, Dan. 
xi. 8, like 2, signifies a molten image. The Jewish interpreters 
quite correctly remark, in comparing it with the princely name 72 
(cf. Ps. lxxxiii. 12] (althtough without etymological insight), that a 
placing in princely dignity is meant. Of the three synonyms of 
eternitas a parte ante, D2 points backwards into the infinite 
distance, YX into the beginning of the world, 7J8"D720 not into 
the times which precede the origin of the earth, but into the oldest 
times of its gradual arising ; this ‘7p it is impossible to render, in 
conformity with the Hebr. use of language: it is an extensive 
plur. of time, Bottcher, § 697. The {2 repeated does not mean 
that the origin and greatness of Wisdom are contemporaneous with 
the foundation of the world; but that when the world was founded, 
she was already an actual existence. 

This her existence before the world began i is now set forth in 
yet more explicit statements: 


24 ‘* When there were as yet no floods was I brought forth, 

When as yet there were no fountains which abounded with water ; 
25 For before the mountains were settled, 

Before the hills was I brought forth, 
26 While as yet He had not made land and plains, 

And the sum of the dust of the earth.” 


The description is poetical, and affords some room for imagination. 
By nioina are not intended the unrestrained primeval waters, but, 
as also iii. 20, the inner waters, treasures of the earth; and conse- 
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quently by niya, not the fountains of the sea on this earth (Ewald, 
after Job xxxvili. 16), but the springs or places of springs (for [¥0 is 
n. loci to TY, a well as an eye of the earth; vid. Gen. xvi. 7), by means 
of which the internal waters of the earth communicate themselves 
to the earth above (cf. Gen. vii. 11 with xlix. 25). DYo-™|133) 
(abounding with water) is a descriptive epitheton to Miya, which, 
notwithstanding its fem. plur., is construed as masc. (cf. v. 16). 
The Masora does not distinguish the thrice-occurring "7239 ac- 
cording to its form as written (Isa. xxiii. 8,9). The form 1233) 
(which, like 0°73, would demand Metheg) is to be rejected; it is 
everywhere to be written "1232 (Ewald, § 2145) with Pathach, with 
Dagesh following ; vid. Kimchi, Michlol 615. Kimchi adds the 
gloss D3 D'D ‘yD, which the Gr. Venet., in accordance with the 
meaning of 723) elsewhere, renders by anyais Sed0facpévwy vddrwv 
(as also Bottcher: the most honoured = the most lordly); but 
Metri, Immanuel, and others rightly judge that the adjective is 
here to be understood after Gen. xiii. 2, Job xiv. 21 (but in this 
latter passage 723 does not mean “ to be numerous”): loaded = 
endowed in rich measure. 

Ver. 25. Instead of PX3, in (yet) non-existence (24), we have 
here 01, a subst. which signifies cutting off from that which 
already exists (vid. at Gen. ii. 5), and then as a particle nondum 
or antequam, with 3 always antequam, and in ver. 26 NO“TY, 80 long 
not yet (this also originally a substantive from il, in the sense of 
progress). With ab (were settled) (as Job xxxviii. 6, from 30, 
to impress into or upon anything, tmprimere, infigere) the question 
is asked: wherein? Not indeed: in the depths of the earth, but 
as the Caraite Ahron b. Joseph answers, o°n yprp dx, in the bottom 
of the sea; for out of the waters they rise up, Ps. civ. 8 (cf. at 
Gen. i. 9). 

Ver. 26. nisin) 718 is either, connecting the whole with its part: 
terra cum campis, or YN gains by this connection the meaning 
of land covered with buildings, while myin the expanse of un- 
occupied land, or the free field outside the towns and villages (cf. 
12, Arab. barrytt) (F1.), vid. Job v. 10, xviii. 17 (where we have 
translated “in the steppe far and wide”); and regarding the 
fundamental idea, vid. above at v.16. Synonymous with js, as 
contrast to mixin, is bon, which like a3) (produce, wealth) comes 
from 3, and thus denotes the earth as fruit-bearing (as TDIS 
properly denotes the humus as the covering of earth). . Accordingly, 
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with Ewald, we may understand by ninpy wx, “the heaps of the 
many clods of the fertile arable land lying as if scattered on the 
plains.” Hitzig also translates: “ the first clods of the earth.” We 
do not deny that m75y may mean clods of earth, i.e. pieces of earth 
gathered together, as Job xxviii. 6, 37? NApy, gold ore, t.e. pieces 
of earth or ore containing gold. But for clods of earth the Heb. 
language has the nouns 73) and 751; and if we read together 
ninpy, plur. of the collective "BY (dust as a mass), which comes as 
from a n. unitatis MY, and wn, which, among its meanings in 
poetry as well as in prose, has also that of the sum, i.e. the chief 
amount or the total amount (cf. the Arab. rds dlmdl, the capital, ro 
xepdadatov), then the two words in their mutual relation yield the 
sense of the sum of the several parts of the dust, as of the atoms 
of dust (Cocceius ; Schultens, swummam pulverum orbis habitabilis) ; 
and Fleischer rightly remarks that other interpretations, as ab initio 
pulveris orbis, precipua queque orbis terrarum, caput orbis terrarum 
(z.e. according to Rashi, the first man; according to Umbreit, man 
generally), leave the choice of the plur. nn5y unintelligible. Be- 
fore these creatures originated, Wisdom was, as she herself says, 
and emphatically repeats, already born ; ‘pain is the passive of 
the Pilel 52in, which means to whirl, to twist oneself, to bring 
forth with sorrow (Aquila, Theodotion, wdw7Onv; Grac. Venet. 
24a, wérrAacpat, 256, wdivnpar), then but poet. generally to beget, 
to bring forth (xxv. 23, xxvi. 10). 

Ver. 27. But not only did her existence precede the laying of 
the foundation of the world; she was also actively taking part in 
the creative work : 

‘* When He prepared the heavens, I was there, 

When He measured out a circle for the mirror of the multitude of waters.” 
Again a sentence clothed with two designations of time. The 
adv. of place DY is used, chiefly poetically, for t8, eo tempore (Arab. 
thumm, in contradistinction to thamm, eo loco); but here it has the 
signification of place, which includes that of time: Wisdom was 
there when God created the world, and had then already long 
before that come into existence, like as the servant of Jahve, Isa. 
xlviii. 16, with just such a 8 OY, says that He is there from the 
time that the history of nations received a new direction, beginning 
with Cyrus. [39 signifies to give a firm position or a definite 
direction. Thus Job xxviii. 27 of Wisdom, whom the Creator 
places before Himself as a pattern (ideal) ; here, as Jer. x. 12, Ps, 
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Ixv. 7, of the setting up, restoring throughout the whole world. In 
the parallel member, 33, corresponding to D'D¥, appears necessarily 
to designate the circle or the vault of the heavens (Job xxii. 14), 
which, according to the idea of the Hebrews, as in Homer, rests as 
a half-globe on the outermost ends of the disc of the earth sur- 
rounded with water, and thus lies on the waters. Vid. Hupfeld 
under Ps. xxiv. 2. This idea of the ocean girdling the earth is 
introduced into the O. T. without its being sanctioned by it. The 
LXX. («al Ste adapife roy éavrod Opovoy én’ avéuwv) appears to 
understand ninn of the waters above; but oiwnn never has this 
meaning, O° (Job ix. 8, xxxvi. 30) might rather be interpreted of the 
ocean of the heavens. The passage in accordance with which this 
before us is to be expounded is Job xxvi. 10: He has set a limit for 
the surface of the waters, t.¢. describing over them a circle setting 
bounds to their region. So here, with the exchange of the func- 
tions of the two words: when He marked out a circle over the 
surface of the multitude of waters, viz. to appoint a fixed region 
(mpd, Gen. i. 10) for them, t.e, the seas, fountains, rivers, in which 
the waters under the heavens spread over the earth. P2 signifies 
incidere, figere, to prescribe, to measure off, to consign, and directly 
to mark out, which is done by means of firm impressions of the 
graver’s tools. But here this verb is without the Dagesh, to dis- 
tinguish between the infinitive and the substantive {pn (his statute 


or limit); for correct texts have {pn3 (Michlol 147a); and although 
a monosyllable follows, yet there is no throwing back of the tone, 
after the rule that words terminating ino in this case maintain their 
ultima accentuation (e.g. 8 iovp, Num. xxiv. 23). Fleischer also 
finally decides for the explanation: guum delinearet circulum super 
abysso, when He marked out the region of the sea as with the circle. 
In 28, 29, these two features of the figure of the creation of the 
world return (the beginning of the firmament, and the embank- 
ment of the under waters); hence we see that the discourse here 
makes a fresh start with a new theme: 
28 ‘** When He made firm the ether above, 
When He restrained the fountains of the waters; 
29 When He set to the sea its bounds, 
That the waters should not pass their limits ; 
When He settled the pillars of the earth ; 
80 Then was I with Him as director of the work, 
And was delighted day by day, 
Rejoic ng always before Him, 
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81 Rejoicing in His earth, 
And having my delight in the children of men.” | 

We have, with Symmachus, translated B°pMY (from pnw, Arab. 
shak, to grind, to make thin) by ai@épa, for so the fine transparent 
strata of air above the hanging clouds are called—a poetic name of 
the firmament ‘71. The making firm 7X is not to be understood 
locally, but internally of the spreading out of the firmament over 
the earth settled for continuance (an expression such as Ps. 
Ixxviii. 23). In 285 the Masora notices the plur. Mio'y instead of 
nio'y with m5 as untcum (cf. Michlol 191a); the transition of the 
sound is as in N93 from galajta. ‘The inf. tty appears on the first 
look to require a transitive signification, as the LX X. and the 
Targ., the Grace. Venet. and Luther (da er festiget die Briinnen 
der tieffen = when He makes firm the fountains of the deep) have 
rendered it. Elster accordingly believes that this signification must 
be maintained, because 3 here introdyces creative activity, and in 
itself is probably the transitive use of 1), as the Arab. ’azz shows: 
when He set His ty against the D'3y O'D (Isa. xliii. 16). But the 
absence of the subject is in favour of the opinion that here, as every- 
where else, it is intransitive; only we may not, with Hitzig, trans- 
late: when the fountains of the flood raged wildly ; but, since 286, 
if not a creative efficiency, must yet express a creative work, either 

as Ewald, with reference to nyo, fortress: when they became firm, 
or better as Fleischer, with reference to oxy O%: when they broke 
forth with power, with strong fulness. Whether the suff. of ‘pn, 
29a, refers back to the sea or to Jahve, is decided after the parallel 
YB. If this word is equivalent to its coast (cf. Ps. civ. 9), then 
both suffixes refer to the sea; but the coast of the sea, or of a river, 
is called BY, not 7B, which only means ostium (mouth), not ora. 
Also Isa. xix. 7 will require to be translated: by the mouth of 
the Nile; and that ‘pb, Ps. cxxxiii. 2, may denote the under edge, 
arises from this, that a coat has a mouth above as well as 
below, i.e. is open. Thus both suff. are to be referred to God, 
and YB is to be determined after Job xxiii. 12. The clause 
beginning with oD) corresponds in periodizing discourse to a 
clause with ut, Ewald, § 338. ‘pina is the same form, only written 
plene, as ver. 27, ipha = ipna = ippna,? 


1 One might regard it as modified from \ppna; but that wR, Ps. xcii. 12, is 
modified from mW, or “in, Gen. xlix. 26, from "un, is by no means certain. 
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Ver. 30. In this sentence, subordinating to itself these designa- 
tions of time, the principal question is as to the meaning of jidX. 
Hofmann’s interpretation (Schriftbew. i. 97) “continually” (inf. 
absol. in an adverbial sense) is a judicious idea, and fOX, to endure, 
remains indeed in NDS (stability); but in this sense, which jO82 
represents, it is not otherwise used. Also NAID"ID (believing, trust- 
ing) of the Targ. (Grac. Venet. mloris, asif the word used were PDX) 
is linguistically inadmissible; the Hebr. [83 corresponds to the 
Aram. haimén. One of these two only is possible: fi means 
either opifex or alumnus. The meaning alumnus (Aquila, riOnvov- 
wéevn; Metri and Malbim, 5xn pna pox, év 7@ Kodr@ Tod Oeod) 
would derive the word from {OX, to support, make firm, take care of; 
the form ought to have a passive sense (Symm. Theod. éornpey- 
pévn), as 273, twined, pressed, strong, great, and be pointed 7P3 
(with a moveable 4, different from the-form 1§32, ion, Isa. i. 17); 
and ids, in the meaning nursjing, foster-child, favourite (Schultens, 
Euchel, Elster, and others, also Rashi and Kimchi, who all find in 
nox the meaning of education, S13), would place itself with pdx, 
fostered, Lam. iv. 5, tok, fosterer, N2Dk, foster-mother. This is 
the meaning of the word according to the connection, for Wisdom 
appears furtheron as the child of God; as such she had her joy 
before Him; and particularly God’s earth, where she rejoiced with 
the sons of men, was the scene of her mirth. But on this very 
account, because this is further said, we also lose nothing if pox 
should be interpreted otherwise. And it is otherwise to be inter- 
preted, for Wisdom is, in consequence of ‘3p (viii. 22), and ‘n>>in, 
which is twice used (viii. 24, 25), God’s own child; but the designa- 
tion pON would make Him to be the jO& of Wisdom; and the child 
which an j28 bears, Num. xi. 12, and fosters, Esth. ii. 7, is not 
his own. Hence it follows that fiO& in this signification would be 
an dra£ Xeyouevov; on the other hand, it really occurs elsewhere, 
Jer. lii. 15 (vid. Hitzig ic.), in the sense of opifex. This sense, 
which recommends itself to Ewald, Hitzig, Bertheau, and Zéckler, 
lies also at the foundation of the dpyofovca of the LXX., xopno 
of the Syr., the cuncta componens of Jerome, and the designation 
of Wisdom as % tay mavtwv texvitis of the Book of Wisdom vii. 
21. The workmaster is called fio, for which, Cant. vii. 2, fo, or 
rather [28 (ommdn), Aram. and Mishn. jf; not, perhaps, as he 
whom one entrusts with something in whom one confides or may 
confide in a work (vid. Fleischer, loc.), but from }OX, to be firm, as 
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one who is strong in his art, as’ perhaps also the right hand, which 
has the name }’0‘ as being the artifer among the members. The — 
word occurs also as an adjective in the sense of “ experienced, 
skilful,” and does not form a fem. according to the use of the word 
in this case before us, only because handicraft (M2038) belongs to 
men, and not to women; also in the Greek, Syyucoupyds, in the 
sense of ra Snpucora (els 7d Snuoorov) epyatopevos, has no fem.; 
and in Lat., artifex is used as a substantive (e.g. in Pliny: artifer 
omnium natura), like an adj. of double gender. It is thus alto- 
gether according to rule that we read fiON and not "2iDN (after 
the form 7133); also we would make a mistake if we translated 
the word by the German “Werkmeisterin” [work-mistress, direc- 
tress] (Hitzig), for it is intended to be said that she took up the 
place of a workmaster with Him, whereby chiefly the artistic per- 
formances of a ¥1N [artificer] are thought of. This self-designation 
of Wisdom is here very suitable; for after she has said that she 
was brought forth by God before the world was, and that she was 
present when it was created, this POX now answers the question as 
to what God had in view when He gave to Wisdom her separate 
existence, and in what capacity she assisted in the creation of the 
world: it was she who transferred the creative thoughts originally 
existing in the creative will of God, and set in motion by His 
creative order, from their ideal into their real effectiveness, and, 
as it were, artistically carried out the delineations of the several 
creatures ; she was the mediating cause, the demiurgic power 
which the divine creative activity made use of, as is said, iii. 19, 
‘“‘ Jahve has by Wisdom founded the earth,” and as the Jerusalem 
Targ. Gen. i. 1, in connection with Prov. viii. 22, translates : 
RIN ny NYDY' nN ND DDN, 

But—this is now the question—does the further unfolding of the 
thoughts here agree with this interpretation of pox? That we may 
not misunderstand what follows, we must first of all represent to 
ourselves, that if pox meant the foster-child, Wisdom could not yet, 
in what follows, be thought of as a little child (Num. xi. 12), for 
that would be an idea without any meaning ; to rejoice [spielen = 
play] is certainly quite in accordance with youth, as 2 Sam. ii. 14 
shows (where ‘2nd pny is said of the sportive combat of youthful 
warriors before the captain), not exclusively little children. So, 
then, we must guard against interpreting D'AwYY, with the LXX. 
and Syr., in the sense of Yywpy,—an interpretation which the 
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Targ., Jerome, the Grac. Venet., and Luther have happily avoided ; 
for mention is not made here of what Wisdom is for Jahve, but of 
what she is in herself. The expression is to be judged after Ps. 
cix. 4 (cf. Gen. xii. 2), where Hitzig rightly translates, “I am 
wholly prayer;” but Bottcher, in a way characteristic of his mode 
of interpretation, prefers, “I am ointment” (vid. Neue Achrenlese, 
No. 1222). The delight is meant which this mediating participa- 
tion in God’s creating work imparted to her—joy in the work in 
which she was engaged. The pluralet. oynwye is to be understood 
here, not after Jer. xxxi. 20, but after Isa. xi. 8, Ps. cxix. 70, 
where its root-word, the Pilpel eye (proceeding from the primary 
meaning of caressing, demulcere), signifies intransitively: to have his 
delight somewhere or in anything, to delight oneself,—a synonym 
to the idea of play (cf. Aram. Xv, Ethpe. to play, Hthpa. to chatter); 
for play is in contrast to work, an occupation which has enjoy- 
ment in view. But the work, t.e. the occupation, which aims to do 
something useful, can also become a play if it costs no strenuous 
effort, or if the effort which it costs passes wholly into the back- 
ground in presence of the pleasure which it yields. Thus Wisdom 
daily, i.e. during the whole course of creation, went forth in pure 
delight ; and the activity with which she translated into fact the 
creative thoughts was a joyful noise in the sight of God, whose 
commands she obeyed with childlike devotion; cf. 2 Sam. vi. 21, 
where David calls his dancing and leaping before the ark of the 
covenant a ‘7 "2b? pn’. But by preference, her delight was in the 
world, which i3 illustrated from the Persian Minokhired, which 
personifies Wisdom, and, among other things, says of her: “The 
creation of the earth, and its mingling with water, the springing up 
and the growth of the trees, all the different colours, the odour, the 
taste, and that which is pleasing in everything—all that is chiefly 
the endowment and the performance of Wisdom.”* She also there 
says that she was before all celestial and earthly beings, the first 
with Ormuzd, and that all that is celestial and earthly arose and 
also remains in existence by her. But the earth was the dearest 
object of her delight in the whole world; to help in establishing it 
(iii. 19) was her joyful occupation ; to fashion it, and to provide it 
with the multiplicity of existences designed for it, was the most 
pleasant part of her creative activity. For the earth is the abode 
of man, and the heart-pleasure of Wisdom was with (“N&, prep.) 
2 Vid. Spiegel’s Grammatik der Parsisprache, p. 162, ef. 182. 
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the children of men; with them she found her high enjoyment, 
these were her peculiar and dearest sphere of activity. 

Ver. 31. Since the statements of Wisdom, as to her participation 
in the creation of the world, are at this point brought to a close, in 
this verse there is set forth the intimate relation into which she 
thus entered to the earth and to mankind, and which she has con- 
tinued to sustain to the present day. She turned her love to the 
earth for the sake of man, and to man not merely as a corporeal, but 
especially as a spiritual being, to whom she can disclose her heart, 
and whom, if he receives her, she can bring back to God (Book of 
Wisdom vii. 27). There are not here express references to Gen. 
i. or ii. In of of (day for day, as Gen. xxxix. 10, cf. Esth. ii. 4 
di Di) we have not to think of the six days of creation. But 
inasmuch as the whole description goes down to DUN ‘33 as its 
central-point, it denotes that creation came to its close and its goal 
in man. The connection of 28 22N is as Job xxxvii. 12, where 
NYS for (IS is wholly, as nibsd, nD1, and the like, an origual 
accusative. 

Ver. 32. After that Wisdom has shown in vers. 22-31 how 
worthy her fellowship is of being an object of desire from her 
mediating place between God and the world, she begins with this 
verse (as vii. 24, v. 7) the hortatory (pardnetische) concluding part 
of her discourse: 

‘‘And now, ye sons, hearken unto me, 

And salvation to those who keep my ways!” 
The LXX. omits ver. 33, and obviates the disturbing element 
of "Wx, 320, arising from its 1, by a transposition of the stichs. 
But this "wx is the same as the xal paxdptos, Matt. xi. 6; the 
organic connection lies hid, as Schleiermacher (Hermeneutth, p. 73) 
well expresses it, in the mere sequence; the clause containing the 
proof is connected by } with that for which proof is to be assigned, 
instead of subordinating itself to it with ‘2. Such an exclamatory 
clause has already been met with in iil. 13; there DI8 follows as 
the governed genitive, here a complete sentence (instead of the 
usual participial construction, 277 '32¥) forms this genitive, Gesen. 
§ 123, 3, Anm. 1 

The summons 32a, and its reason 32), are repeated in these 

verses which follow: 
83 ‘* Hear instruction, and be wise, 
And withdraw not. 
VOL. I. N 
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84 Blessed is the man who hears me, 
Watching daily at my gates, 
Waiting at the posts of my doors! 
85 For whosoever findeth me has found life, 
And has obtained favour from Jahve; 
86 And whosoever misseth me doeth wrong to himself ; 
All they who hate me love death.” 
The imper. 302M, 33a (et sapite), is to be judged after iv. 4, 
mm, cf. the Chethib, xiii. 20; one sees this from the ercrds 
SERN) which follow, to which, after xv. 32, as at iv. 13, to 
mA}N, * 15% is to be placed as object: and hese not to the inde 
(ne missam faciatis ; vid. regarding jnb at i. 25), viz. instruction 
(disciplinam). 

Ver. 34. The WS here following 3dv is related to it as assign- 
ing a motive, like the WN) (ver. 326) following wow ; according to 
the Masora, we have to write "We with Mercha, and on the first 
syllable Gaja (vid. Baer’s T. orath Emeth, pp. 26, 29; cf. under Ps. 
i, 1). “per signifies to watch, not in the sense of ad vigilandum, 
but vigilando, as Isa. v. 22, xxx. 1; Ewald, § 380d. In contradis- 
tinction to YY0 and }"P4, which denote watching as the consequence 
of wakefulness or an interruption of sleep, 7P¥ signifies watching 
as a condition, and that as one which a person willingly maintains 
(Psychol. p. 275), the intentional watching (cf. Arab. shakidha, to 
fix penetrating eyes upon anything), with °Y of the place and object 
and aim (Jer. v. 6; cf. Sy yn, Job viii. 6). The plurals nin” 
(fores, as Ninh, Jer. i. 18, mania) and O'NNB are amplifying plurs. | 
of extension, suggesting the idea of a palace or temple; NID (postes 
porte, in quibus cardines ejus moventur, from Mt, to move hither and 
thither) is intended to indicate that he to whom the discourse refers 
holds himself in closest nearness to the entrance, that he might not 
miss the moment when it is opened, or when she who dwells there 
presents herself to view. ‘ The figure is derived from the service 
of a court-: Wisdom is honoured by her disciples, as a queen 
or high patroness; cf. Samachschari’s Golden Necklaces, Pr. 35: 
Blessed is the man who knocks only at God’s door, and who 
- departs not a nail’s breadth from God’s threshold” (FI.). 

Ver. 385. This verse gives the reason for pronouncing those 
happy who honour Wisdom. The Chethib is O°D *X¥D ‘xy *3, but 
the passing over into the sing. 350 is harsh and objectionable ; the 
Ker? rightly regards the second ‘xy as a mistaken repetition of the 
first, and substitutes O°N N¥D ‘NYO ‘2, with which the ‘xbM (ver. 
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36a) of the antithesis agrees. Regarding ‘N¥, for which, less 
accurately, *X¥ (only with the Dechi without Metheg) is generally 
written, vid. Accentuationssystem, vii.§ 2. P*BD, to get out=reach, 
exchanged with N¥0, iii. 13 (vid. there); according to its etymon, it 
is connected with 2, of him from or by whom one has reached 
anything; here, as xii. 2, xviii. 22, God’s favour, favorem a Jova 
empetravit. 

Ver. 36. '8DM may, it is true, mean “ my sinning one=he who sins 
against me ("9 NDN),” as ‘OP is frequently equivalent to ‘Dy D'DP; but 
the contrast of ‘Xsb places it beyond a doubt that xon stands here 
in its oldest signification: to miss something after which one runs 
(xix. 2), seeks (Job v. 24), at which one shoots (Hiph. Judg. xx. 16), 
etc., id non attingere quod petitur, Arab. dkhta, to miss, opposite to 
dsab, to hit (Fl.). Just because it is the idea of missing, which, 
ethically applied, passes over into that of sin and guilt (of fault, 
mistake, false step, “ Fehls, Fehlers, Fehltritts”), son can stand 
not only with the accusative of the subject in regard to which one 
errs, Lev. v, 16, but also with the accusative of the subject which 
one forfeits, 7.e. misses and loses, xx. 2, cf. Hab. ii. 10; so that 
not only iv) BND, xv. 32 (animam suam nihili facit), but also 
WH) NDIN, xx. 2 (animam suam pessumdat), is synonymous with 
iw) DOA (anime sue h. e. sibi tpsi injuriam facit). Whoever 
misses Wisdom by taking some other way than that which leads to 
her, acts suicidally: all they who wilfully hate (Piel) wisdom love 
death, for wisdom is the tree of life, iii. 18; wisdom and life are 
one, 35a, as the Incarnate Wisdom saith, John viii. 51, “If a man 
keep my sayings, he shall never see death.” In the Logos, 
Wisdom has her self-existence; in Him she has her personification, 
her justification, and her truth. 


FIFTEENTH INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOURSE, IX. 


A DOUBLE INVITATION: THAT OF WISDOM, AND THAT OF HER 
RIVAL, FOLLY. 


The preceding discourse pronounces those happy who, having 
taken their stand at the portal of Wisdom, wait for her appearance 
and her invitation. There is thus a house of Wisdom as there is a 
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house of God, Ps. Ixxxiv. 11; and if now the discourse is of a house 
of Wisdom, and of an invitation to a banquet therein (like that in 
the parable, Matt. xxii., of the invitation to the marriage feast of 
the king’s son), it is not given without preparation : 
1 Wisdom hath builded for herself an house, 
Hewn out her seven pillars; 
2 Hath slaughtered her beasts, mingled her wine ; 
Hath also spread her table ; 
8 Hath sent out her maidens; she waiteth 
On the highest points of the city. 


Regarding ninsn, vid. at i. 20. It is a plur. excellentia, which is a 
variety of the plur. extensivus. Because it is the expression of a 
plural unity, it stands connected (as for the most part also pdx, 
Deus) with the sing. of the predicate. The perfects enumerate all 
that Wisdom has done to prepare for her invitation. If we had a 
parable before us, the perf. would have run into the historical N2vM\; 
but it is, as the 81? shows, an allegorical picture of the arrange- 
ment and carrying out of a present reality. Instead of n'a FP nnja 
there is AN3 5N23, for the house is already in its origin repre- 
sented as hers, and 10 is to be translated : she has hewn out her 
seven pillars (Hitzig); more correctly: her pillars, viz. seven (after 
the scheme 737 ON21, Gen. xxxvii. 2); but the construction is closer. 
nyaw is, altogether like Ex. xxv. 37, the accusative of the second 
object, or of the predicate after the species of verba, with the idea: 
to make something, turn into something, which take to themselves 
a double accusative, Gesen. § 139, 2: excidit columnas suas ita ut 
septem essent. Since the figure is allegorical, we may not dispense 
with the interpretation of the number seven by the remark, “ No 
emphasis lies in the number” (Bertheau). First, we must con- 
template architecturally the house with seven pillars: “They are,” 
as Hitzig rightly remarks, “the pillars of the {i170 (porch) [vid. 
Bachmann under Judg. iii. 23, and Wetstein under Ps. cxliv. 12, 
where 308 is used of the cutting out and hewing of wood, as 
330 of the cutting out and hewing of stone] in the inner court, 
which bore up the gallery of the first (and second) floors: four of 
these in the corners and three in the middle of three sides; through 
the midst of these the way led into the court of the house-floor [the 
area|.” But we cannot agree with Hitzig in maintaining that, with 
the seven pillars of viii. and ix., the author looks back to the first 
seven chapters (Arab. dbwabd, gates) of this book ; we think other- 
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wise of the component members of this Introduction tothe Book of 
Proverbs; and to call the sections of a book “ gates, pw,” is a late 
Arabico-Jewish custom, of which there is found no trace whatever 
in the O. T. To regard them also, with Heidenheim (cf. Dante’s. 
Prose Writings, translated by Streckfuss, p. 77), as representing the 
seven liberal arts (mp2 yav) is impracticable ; for this division of 
the artes liberales into seven, consisting of the Zrivium (Grammar, 
Rhetoric, and Dialectics) and Quadrivium (Music, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and Astronomy), is not to be looked for within the old 
Israelitish territory, and besides, these were the sciences of this 
world which were so divided; but wisdom, to which the discourse 
here refers, is wholly a religious-moral subject. The Midrash 
thinks of the seven heavens (O'y"p nya), or the seven climates or 
parts of the earth (MN YI), as represented by them; but both 
references require artificial combinations, and have, as also the refer- 
ence to the seven church-eras (Vitringa and Chr. Ben. Michaelis), 
this against them, that they are rendered probable neither from 
these introductory proverbial discourses, nor generally from the 
O.T. writings. The patristic and middle-age reference to the seven 
sacraments of the church passes sentence against itself; but the 
old interpretation is on the right path, when it suggests that the 
seven pillars are the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. The seven- 
foldness of the manifestation of the Spirit, already brought near 
by the seven lamps of the sacred candelabra (the 7135), is estab- 
lished by Isa. xi. 2 (vid. l.c.); and that Wisdom is the possessor and 
dispenser of the Spirit she herself testifies, 1.23. Her Spirit is the 
“Spirit of wisdom;” but at the same time, since, born of God, she 
is mediatrix between God and the world, also the “Spirit of Jahve.” 
He is the “spirit of understanding,” the “ spirit of counsel,” 
and the “spirit of might” (Isa. xi. 2); for she says, viii. 14, 
‘Counsel is mine, and reflection; I am understanding, I have 
strength.” He'is also the “spirit of knowledge,” and the “ spirit 
of the fear of the Lord” (Isa. xi. 2); for fear and the knowledge 
of Jahve are, according to ix. 14, the beginning of wisdom, and 
essentially wisdom itself. 

Ver. 2. If thus the house of Wisdom is the place of her fellow- 
ship with those who honour her, the system of arrangements made 
by her, so as to disclose and communicate to her disciples the 
fulness of her strength and her gifts, then it 1s appropriate to 
understand by the seven pillars the seven virtues of her nature 
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communicating themselves (apocalyptically expressed, the ézrd 
avevpata), which bear up and adorn the dwelling which she 
establishes among men. Flesh and wine are figures of the 
nourishment for the mind and the heart which is found with 
wisdom, and, without asking what the flesh and the wine specially 
mean, are figures of the manifold enjoyment which makes at 
once strong and happy. The segolate n. verbale M3, which vii. 
22 denoted the slaughtering or the being slaughtered, signifies 
here, in the concrete sense, the slaughtered ox; Michaelis rightly 
remarks that nap, in contradistinction to nat, is the usual word for 
mactatio extrasacrificialis. Regarding !" 400, vid. under Isa. 
v. 22; it is not meant of the mingling of wine with sweet scents 
and spices, but with water (warm or cold), and signifies simply to 
make the wine palatable (as xepavyvvat, temperare); the LXX. 
éxépacev eis Kparnpa, kpatnp is the name of the vessel in which 
the mixing takes place; they drank not d@xparov, but xexepac- 
pevov dxpatov, Rev. xiv..10. The frequently occurring phrase 
ineY TW signifies to prepare the table (from nw, properly the 
unrolled and outspread leather cover), viz. by the placing out of 
the dishes (vid. regarding 31, under Gen. xxii. 9). 

Ver. 3. The verb 81P, when a feast is spoken of, means to 
invite; DOWD, ver. 18 (cf. 1 Sam. ix. 13, etc.), are the guests. 
mniny2 the LXX. translates rods éauris Sovdous, but certainly 
here the disciples are meant who already are in the service of 
Wisdom ; but that those who are invited to Wisdom are thought 
of as feminine, arises from the tasteful execution of the picture. 
The invitation goes forth to be known to all far and wide, so that 
in her servants Wisdom takes her stand in the high places of the 
city. Instead of W3, viii. 2, i. 21, there is used here the expres- 
sion ‘2-09. We must distinguish the Semitic "2 (= ganf), wings, 
from 423=4)3, to cover, and 43 (= gaff’ or ganf), the bark, which is 


derived either from "D3 or 43, Wits, convexus, incurvus et ex- 


trinsecus gibber fuit, hence originally any surface bent outwards or 
become crooked (cf. the roots cap, caf, 33 51 2 3p, etc.), here the 
summit of a height (FI.); thus not super alis (after the analogy of 
arepoytov, after Suidas = dxpwrnprov), but super dorsis (as in Lat. 
we say dorsum montis, and also vic). 
Now follows the street-sermon of Wisdom inviting to her 
‘banquet: | | 
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4 ** Who is dimple? let him come hither !*” 
Whoso wanteth understanding, to him she saith: 
5 ‘* Come, eat of my bread, 
And drink of the wine which I have mingled ! 
6 Cease, ye simple, and live, 
And walk straight on in the way of understanding.” 


The question ‘ND *D (thus with Munach, not with Makkeph, it is to 
be written here and at ver. 16; vid. Baer’s Torath Emeth, p. 40), 
quis est imperitus, is, as Ps. xxv. 12, only a more animated expres- 
sion for quisquis est. The retiring into the background of the 
niyo (servants), and the immediate appearance of Wisdom herself, 
together with the interruption, as was to be expected, of her con- 
nected discourses by the i? MON, are signs that the pure execution 
of the allegorical representation is here at an end. Hitzig seeks, 
by the rejection of vers. 4, 5, 7-10, to bring in a logical sequence ; 
but these interpolations which he cuts out are yet far more incon- 
ceivable than the proverbial discourses in the mouth of Wisdom, 
abandoning the figure of a banquet, which besides are wholly 
in the spirit of the author of this book. That Folly invites to her, 
ver. 16, in the same words as are used by Wisdom, ver. 4, is not 
strange; both address themselves to the simple (vid. on ‘NB at i. 4) 
and those devoid of understanding (as the youth, vii. 7), and seek 
to bring to their side those who are accessible to evil as to good, 
and do not fully distinguish between them, which the emulating 
devertat hue of bothimports. The fourth verse points partly back- 
wards, and partly forwards; 4a has its introduction in the sipn of 
ver. 3; on the contrary, 4D is itself the introduction of what 
follows. The setting forth of the nom. absolutus aon is con- 
ditioned by the form of 4a; the ‘D (cf. 4a) is continued (in 42) 
without its needing to be supplied: excors (= si quis est excors) 
dicit et (not dixit, because syntactically subordinating itself to the 
spn). It is a nominal clause, whose virtual predicate (the devoid 
of understanding is thus and thus addressed by her) is in ver. 16. 
Ver. 5. The plur. of the address shows that the simple (in- 
experienced) and the devoid of understanding are regarded as 
essentially one and the same class of men. The 3 after ON? and 
mn’ proceeds neither from the idea of eating into (hewing into) 
anything, nor from the eating with anything, ¢.e. inasmuch as one 
makes use of it, nor of pampering oneself with anything (as 2 78); 
Michaelis at last makes a right decision (cf. Lev. xxii. 11, Judg. 
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xiii, 16, Job xxi. 25, and particularly 3 ono, Ps. exli. 4): com- 
municationem et participationem in re fruenda denotat ; the LX X. 
payete tav éuav aptov. The attributive ‘A209 stands with back- 
ward reference briefly for "M305, That Wisdom, ver. 2, offers 
flesh and wine, but here presents bread and wine, is no contradic- 
tion, which would lead us, with Hitzig, critically to reject vers. 4 
and $ as spurious; 07? is the most common, all-comprehensive 
name for, nourishment. Bertheau suitably compares Jahve’s in- 
vitation, Isa lv. 1, and that of Jesus, John vi. 35. 

Ver. 6. That DINE is a plur. with abstract signification (accord- 
ing to which the four Greek and the two Aramean translations 
render it; the Grec. Venet., however, renders Tovds vnzriovs) is impro- 
bable; the author forms the abstr. ver. 13 otherwise, and the expres- 
sion here would be doubtful. For o'xnp is here to be rendered 
as the object-accus.: leave the simple, te. forsake this class of 
men (Ahron b. Joseph; Umbreit, Zécklér); or also, which we prefer 
(since it is always a singular thought that the “simple” should 
leave the “ simple”), as the vocative, and so that ‘1¥ means not 
absolutely “leave off” (Hitzig), but so that the object to be 
thought of is to be taken from n'NnB: give up, leave off, viz. the 
simple (Immanuel and others; on the contrary, Rashi, Metri, and 
others, as Ewald, Bertheau, decide in favour of o'NnD as n. abstr.). 
Regarding 1M, for et vivetis, vid.iv.4. The LXX., paraphrasing : 
iva eis Tov aidva Bactdevonte. WR is related to WE (BWR) as 
TI to WWI; the Piel, not in its intrans. (vid. iv. 14) but in its 
trans. sense (Isa. i. 17, iii. 12, etc.), shows that the idea of going 
straight out and forwards connects itself therewith. The peculi- 
arity of the ‘np is just the absence of character. 

In what now follows the discourse of W:isdom is continued; where- 
fore she directs her invitation to the simple, ¢.e. those who have not 
yet decided, and are perhaps susceptible of that which is better : 


7 ‘* He who correcteth a scorner draweth upon himself insult ; 
And he who communicateth instruction to ascorner, it is a dishonour 
to him. 
8 Instruct not a scorner, lest he hate thee ; 
Give instruction to the wise, so he will love thee. 
9 Give to the wise, and he becomes yet wiser ; 
Give knowledge to the upright, and he gainsin knowledge.” 


Zockler thinks that herewith the reason for the summons to the 
“simple” to forsake the fellowship of men of their own sort, is 
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assigned (he explains 6a as Ahron b. Joseph: B'Nnpn jo vpn); but 
his remark that, under the term “ simple,” mockers and wicked per- 
sons are comprehended as belonging to the same category, confounds 
two sharply distinguished classes of men. y2 is the freethinker 
who mocks at religion and virtue (vid. i. 22), and Y% the godless 
who shuns restraint by God and gives himself up to the unbridled 
impulse to evil. The course of thought in ver. 7 and onwards 
shows why Wisdom, turning from the wise, who already are hers, 
directs herself only to the simple, and those who are devoid of 
understanding : she must pass over the 7? and Y%, because she 
can there hope for no receptivity for her invitation; she would, 
contrary to Matt. vii. 6, “ give that which is holy to the dogs, and 
cast her pearls before swine.” 0°, gra:Sevew (with the prevailing 
idea of the bitter lesson of reproof and punishment), and Min, 
éXéyxewv, are interchangeable conceptions, Ps. xciv. 10; the ? is 
here exponent of the object (to bring an accusation against any 
one), as ver. 8, xv. 12 (otherwise as Isa. ii, 4, xi. 4, where it is the 
dat. commodi: to bring unrighteousness to light, in favour of the 


injured). 72 10% is pointed with Mahpach of the penultima, and 


thus with the tone thrown back. The Pasek, placed in some 
editions between the two words, is masoretically inaccurate. He 
who reads the moral to the mocker brings disgrace to himself; the 
incorrigible replies to the goodwill with insult. Similar to the i> npd 
here, is DD tollit =reportat, iii. 35, iv. 27. In 7b ip is by no 
means the object governed by M3{D’: and he who shows to the 
godless his fault (Meiri, Arama, Lowenstein: wm» = wip~dy, and 
thus also the Grac. Venet. papov éavt@, scil. XauB8dver) ; plainly 
wow is parallel with pop. But wr does not also subordinate itself 
to npd as to the object. parallel nbp : maculam sibimet scil. acquirtt ; 
for, to be so understood, the author ought at least to have written 
iS mp. Much rather www is here, as at Deut. xxxii. 5, appos., thus 
pred. (Hitzig), without needing anything to be supplied : his blot 
it is, viz. this proceeding, which is equivalent to 2 RAT NOW 
(Targ.), opprobrio ipsi est. Zockler not incorrectly compares Ps. 
exv. 7 and Eccles. v. 16, but the expression (macula ejus = tpst) 
lies here less remote from our form of expression. In other words : 
Whoever correcteth the mockers has only to expect hatred (nawn-oN 
with the tone thrown back, according to rule; cf., on the contrary, 
Judg. xviii. 25), but on the other hand, love from the wise. 
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Ver. 8. The 1 in 7378" is that of consequence (apodosis im- 
perativi): so he will love thee (as also Ewald now translates), not : 
that he may love thee (Syr., Targ.), for the author speaks here 
only of the consequence, not of something else, as an object kept 
in view. ‘The exhortation influences the mocker Jess than nothing, 
so much the more it bears fruit with the wise. Thus the proverb 
is confirmed habenti dabitur, Matt. xiii. 12, xxv. 29. 

Ver. 9. If anything is to be supplied to A, it is NP? (iv. 2); but 
in, tradere, mapadzdovan, is of itself correlat. of np>, accipere (post- 
bibl. 932), wapadayBdvew, eg. Gal. i. 9. > YNN=to communi- 
cate knowledge, ny1, follows the analogy of ? Mon, to impart 
instruction, nnn. Regarding the jussive form 4Di in the apod. 
imper., vid. Gesen. § 128, 2. Observe in this verse the inter- 
change of p2n and psy! Wisdom is not merely an intellectual 
power, it is a moral quality; in this is founded her receptivity of 
instruction, her embracing of every opportunity for self-improve- 
ment. She is humble; for, without self-will and self-sufficiency, 
she makes God’s will her highest and absolutely binding rule 
(iii. 7). 

These words naturally follow : 

10 ‘‘ The beginning of wisdom is the fear of Jahve, 
And the knowledge of the Holy One is understanding.” 

This is the highest principle of the Chokma, which stands (i. 7) 
as a motto at the beginning of the Book of Proverbs. The LXX. 
translate NWN there (i. 7), and N2NA here, by dpy7. Gusset dis- 
tinguishes the two synonyms as pars optima and primus actus ; 
but the former denotes the fear of God as that which stands in the 
uppermost place, to which all that Wisdom accomplishes subordi- 
nates itself; the latter as that which begins wisdom, that which it 
proposes to itself in its course. With mn is interchanged, ii. 5, 
nx, as here DAP, as the internally multiplicative plur. (Dietrich, 
Abhandlungen, pp. 12, 45), as xxx. 3, Josh. xxiv. 9, Hos. xii. 1, of 
God, the “ Holy, holy, holy ” (Isa. vi. 3), ¢.e. Him who is abso- 
lutely Holy. Michaelis inaccurately, following the ancients, who 
- understood not this non-numerical plur.: cognitio gue sanctos facit 
et sanctis propria est. The NY1, parallel with NX, is meant of 
lively practical operative knowledge, which subordinates itself to 
this All-holy God as the normative but unapproachable pattern. 

Ver. 11. The singular reason for this proverb of Wisdom is now 
given : 
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‘For by me will thy days become many, 
And the years of thy life will be increased.” 


Incorrectly Hitzig: ‘‘and years of life will increase to thee ;’ 
HDIN is always and everywhere (e.g. also Job xxxviii. 11) transitive. 
In the similar passage, iii. 2, 1»’D" had as its subject the doctrine 
of Wisdom; here nn2n and ny3 it is not practicable to interpret as 
subj., since 11a. Wisdom is the subject discoursing—the expression 
follows the scheme, dicunt eos = dicuntur, as e.g. Job vii. 3; Gesen. 
§ 137—a concealing of the operative cause, which lies near, where, 
as li, 22, the discourse is of severe judgment, thus: they (viz. the 
heavenly Powers) will grant to thee years of life (0°0 in a preg- 
nant sense, as ili. 2) in rich measure, so that constantly one span 
comes after another. But in what connection of consequence does 
this stand with the contents of the proverb, ver.10? The ancients 
say that the clause with ‘5 refers back to ver.5f. The vers. 7-10 
(according also to Fl.) are, as it were, parenthetic. Hitzig rejects 
these verses as an interpolation, but the connection of ver. 11 with 
5 f. retains also something that is unsuitable: “ steps forward on the 
way of knowledge, for by me shall thy days become many ;” and if, 
as Hitzig supposes, ver. 12 is undoubtedly genuine, whose connec- 
tion with ver. 11 is in no way obvious, then also will the difficulty of 
the connection of vers. 7-10 with the preceding and the succeed- 
ing be no decisive mark of the want of genuineness of this course 
of thought. We have seen how the progress of ver. 6 to 7 is 
mediated: the invitation of Wisdom goes forth to the receptive, 
with the exclusion of the irrecoverable. And ver. 11 is related to 
ver. 10, as the proof of the cause from the effect. It is the fear of 
God with which Wisdom begins, the knowledge of God in which 
above all it consists, for by it is fulfilled the promise of life which 
Is given to the fear of God, x. 27, xiv. 27, xix. 23, cf. Deut. iv. 
40, and to humility, which is bound up with it, x. 17. 

Ver. 12. This wisdom, resting on the fear of God, is itself a 
blessing to the wise : 


“‘ If thou art wise, thou art wise for thyself; 
And if thou mockest, thou alone shalt bear it.” 


The LXX., with the Syr., mangle the thought of 12a, for they 
translate: if thou art wise for thyself, so also thou wilt be wise for 
thy neighbour. The dat. commodi 3? means that it is for the per- 
sonal advantage of the wise to be wise. The contrast expressed 
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by Job xxii. 2f.: not profitable to God, but to thyself (Hitzig), is 
scarcely intended, although, so far as the accentuation is antithetic, 
it is the nearest. The perf. Ry is the hypothetical; Gesen. 
§ 126, 1. To bear anything, viz. anything sinful (SDD or fY), is 
equivalent to, to atone for it, Job xxxiv. 2, cf. Num. ix. 13, Ezek. 
xxill. 35. Also 126 is a contrast scarcely aimed at. Wisdom is its 
own profit to man; libertinism is its own disgrace. Man decides, 
whenever he prefers to be wise, or to be a mocker of religion and 
of virtue, regarding his own weal and woe. With this nota bene 
the discourse of Wisdom closes. 

The poet now brings before us another figure, for he personifies 
Folly working in opposition to Wisdom, and gives her a feminine 
name, as the contrast to Wisdom required, and thereby to indicate 
that the seduction, as the 13th proverbial discourse (chap. vii.) has 
shown, appears especially in the form of degraded womanhood : 

18 The woman Folly [Frau Thorheit] conducts herself boisterously, 
Wantonness, and not knowing anything at all ; 

14 And hath seated herself at the door of her house, 
Oa a seat high up in the city, 


15 To call to those who walk in the way, 
Who go straight on their path. 


The connection of mo’Ds NWS is genitival, and the genitive is not, 
as in 2 NWR, vi. 24, specifying, but appositional, as IN YSN (vid. 
under Isa. i. 8). min [boisterous] is pred., as vii. 11: her object 
is sensual, and therefore her appearance excites passionately, over- 
coming the resistance of the mind by boisterousness. In 130 it is 
further said who and how she is. M8 she is called as wanton- 
ness personified. This abstract NYnB, derived from ‘NB, must be 
vocalized as NYUW28 ; Hitzig thinks it is written with a on account 
of the following u sound, but this formation always ends in ijjath, 
not ajith. But as from mn as well f= fiNn as fitn is Saag 
so from MMB as well MmnB ‘like min, or Mn like nad, my, 
nvne (instead of which meNB j is preferred) can be formed ; Kimchi 
rightly (Michlol 181a) presents the word under the form moye, 
With 033 (xiv. 7) poetic, and stronger than NA, the designation ‘of 
the subject is continued; the words 7 nyo (thus with Mercha 
and without Makkeph following, my is to be written, after 
Codd. and old editions) have the value of an adjective : and not 
knowing anything at all (=i, as Num. xxiii. 3, Job siii. 13, 
and here in the negative clause, as in prose TD3ND), ¢.¢. devoid of 
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all knowledge. The Targ. translates explanatorily: not recog- 
nising 8M3b, the good ; and the L.X-X. substitutes: she knows not 
shame, which, according to Hitzig, supposes the word m3, ap- 
proved of by him; but moda means always pudefactio, not pudor. 
To know no nods would be equivalent to, to let no shaming from 
without influence one; for shamelessness the poet would have made 
use of the expression NW3 myv-em: In maw the declaration re- 
garding the subject beginning with n’pin is continued: Folly also 
has a house in which works of folly are carried on, and has set her- 
self down by the door (ANE? as ‘8, viii. 3) of this house; she sits 
there NDD~Y, Most interpreters here think on a throne (L.XX. 
érri Sigpou, used especially of the sella curulis); and Zockler, as 
Umbreit, Hitzig, and othera, connecting genitiv. therewith ‘2°D 
np, changes in 145 the scene, for he removes the “ high throne of 
the city” from the door of the house to some place elsewhere. 
But the sitting is in contrast to the standing and going on the part 
of Wisdom on the streets preaching (Evagrius well renders: in 
molli ignavaque sella) ; and if 8d3 and house-door are named along 
‘with each other, the former is a seat before the latter, and the 
accentuation rightly separates by Mugrash xd3 from mp ‘p1D. 
“ According to the accents and the meaning, nip ‘Doin is the acc. 
loct: on the high places of the city, as vii. 2f.” (F].) They are 
the high points of the city, to which, as Wisdom, ver. 3, viii. 2, so 
also Folly, her rival (wherefore Eccles. x. 6 does not appertain 
to this place), invites followers to herself. She sits before her 
door to call 371 ‘223? (with Munach, as in Cod. 1294 and old 
editions, without the Makkeph), those who go along the way 
(genitive connection with the supposition of the accusative con- 
struction, transire viam, as ii. 7), to call (invite) OD WDN (to be 
pointed with © raphatum and Gaja going before, according to 
Ben-Asher’s rule; vid. Methegsetz. § 20), those who make straight 
their path, i.e. who go straight on, directly before them (cf Isa. 
Ivii. 2). The participial construction (the schemes amans Dei and 
amans Deum), as well as that of the verb x4p (first with the dat. 
and then with the accus.), interchange. 

The woman, who in her own person serves as a sign to her 
house, addresses those who pass by in their innocence (pin, 2 
Sam. xv. 11): 

16 ‘‘ Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither!” 
And if any one is devoid of understanding, she saith to him: 
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17 ‘Stolen waters taste sweet, 
And the bread of secrecy is pleasant.” 
‘np (folly, simplicity) has a side accessible to good and its contrary : 
Wisdom is connected with the one side, and Folly with the other. 
And as the ab—pn offers a vacuum to Wisdom which may perhaps 
be filled with the right contents, so is this vacuum welcome to Folly, 
because it meets there no resistance. In this sense, ver. 16 is like 
ver, 4 (excepting the addition of a connecting and of a concluding }: 
et si quis excors, tum dicit et); the word is the same in both, but 
the meaning, according to the two speakers, is different. That to 
which they both invite is the pleasure of her fellowship, under the 
symbol of eating and drinking; in the one case it is intellectual 
and spiritual enjoyment, in the other sensual. That Wisdom offers 
(ix. 5) bread and wine, and Folly water and bread, has its reason 
in this, that the particular pleasure to which the latter invites is of 
a sensual kind; for to drink water out of his own or out of another 
fountain is (iii. 15-20) the symbol of intercourse in married life, 
or of intercourse between the unmarried, particularly of adulterous 
intercourse. °3332 D'D (correct texts have it thus, without the 
Makkeph) is sexual intercourse which is stolen from him who has a 
right thereto, thus carnal intercouse with U*¥ Nv; and OND on> 
fleshly lust, which, because it is contrary to the law, must seek (cf. 
Jurtum, secret Jove intrigue) concealment (ond, extensive plur., 
as O'poyh; Béttcher, § 694). Just such pleasure, after which one 
wipes his mouth as if he had done nothing (xxx. 20), is for men 
who are without wisdom sweet (pnd, Job xx. 12) and pleasant; the 
prohibition of it gives to such pleasure attraction, and the secrecy 
adds seasoning; and just such enjoyments the ma, personified 
carnality, offers. But woe to him who, befooled, enters her house! 
He goes within : . 
18 And he knows not that the dead are there; 
In the depths of Hades, her guests. 
How near to one another the house of the adulteress and Hades 
are, so that a man passes through the one into the other, is already 
stated in ii. 18, vii. 28. Here, in the concluding words of the 
introduction to the Book of Proverbs, addressed to youth, and for 
the most part containing warnings against sinful pleasures, these 
two further declarations are advanced: the company assembled in 
the house of lewdness consists of D'NB), i.e. (cf. p. 83) the old, 
worn-out, who are only in appearance living, who have gone down 
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to the seeming life of the shadowy existence of the kingdom of 
the dead; her (mp3) invited ones (cf. vii. 26, her slaughtered 
ones) are in the depths of Hades (not in the valleys, as Umbreit, 
Lowenstein, and Ewald translate, but in the depths, Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion, émi rots Babéou; for ‘Po¥ is not only plur. 
to Pry, but also per metaplasmum to PdY, xxv. 3, as “JON to Wk), 
thus in MANA riNy (Deut. xxxii. 22); they have forsaken the fellow- 
ship of the life and of the love of God, and have sunk into the 
deepest destruction. The house of infamy into which Folly allures 
does not only lead to hell, it is hell itself; and they who permit 
themselves to be thus befooled are like wandering corpses, and 
already on this side of death are in the realm of wrath and of the 
curse.! 


FIRST COLLECTION OF SOLOMONIC PROVERBS, X.-XXII. 16. 


The superscription, nboy ‘buin, here shows that now we have 
reached that which the title of the book, i. 1-6, presented to view. 
Here we have the commencement of that collection of Solomonic 
Proverbs which under this title forms, together with the introduc- 
tion, i. 7-ix., the Older Book of Proverbs. The introduction is 
disproportionately long. It is the manner of the editor to extend 
himself in length and breadth; and besides, an educational zeal in 
behalf of youth, and his aim, which was without doubt to put them 
on their guard against certain prevailing moral evils of his time, 
make him thus persuasive; and if he detains his readers so long 
from the proper Solomonic Proverbs, yet this might be excused 
from the circumstance, that though his introduction does not 
strictly consist of Proverbs of Solomon, yet it consists of proverbs 
after the manner of Solomon, t.e. of proverbs which, as to their 
contents and form, take their structure from the pattern of those 
of Solomonic authorship. 

In this introduction, i.—ix., there are larger sections of intercon- 
nected thoughts having one common aim. Even in vi. 1-19 there 
are manifestly three proverbial discourses distinguished from one 
another, shorter indeed, yet containing one fundamental thought. 


1 The LXX. has considerable additions introduced after ver. 18, as also after 
ver. 12, of which we shall elsewhere speak. 8 
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Such proverbs as are primarily desigued to form one completed 
little whole of themselves, are not here to be met with. On the 
contrary, the Solomonic collection which now follows consists of 
pure distichs, for the most part antithetical, but at the same time 
going over all the forms of the technical proverb, as we have 
already shown; vid. p. 16. Accordingly the exposition must from 
this point onward renounce reproduced combinations of thought. 
The succession of proverbs here is nevertheless not one that is 
purely accidental or without thought; it is more than a happy 
accident when three of the same character stand together; the 
collector has connected together proverb with proverb according 
to certain common characteristics (Bertheau). And yet more than 
that: the mass separates itself into groups, not merely succeeding 
one another, but because a certain connection of ideas connects 
together a number of proverbs, in such a way that the succession 
is broken, and a new point of departure is arrived at (Hitzig). 
There is no comprehensive plan, such as Oetinger in his summary 
view of its contents supposes; the progressive unfolding follows 
no systematic scheme, but continuously wells forth. But that the 
editor, whom we take also.to be the arranger of the contents of the 
book, did not throw them together by good chance, but in placing 
them together was guided by certain reasons, the very first pro- 
verb here shows, for it is chosen in conformity with the design of 
this book, which is specially dedicated to youth : 
1 A wise son maketh glad his father ; 
A foolish son is his mother’s grief. 

One sees here quite distinctly (cf. Hos. xiii. 13) that 039 (from 
DIN, properly to be thick, stout, solid, as arumvos—=aoges) is pri- 
marily a practical and ethical conception. Similar proverbs are 
found further on, but consisting of synonymous parallel members, 
in which either the father both times represents the parents, as 
xvii. 21, xxiii. 24, or father and mother are separated, each being 
named in different members, as xvii. 25, xxiii. 25, and particularly 
xv. 20, where 20a =1a of the above proverb. It is incorrect to 
say, with Hitzig, that this contrast draws the division after it: the 
division lies nearer in the synonymous distichs, and is there Jess 
liable to be misunderstood then in the antithetic. Thus, from this 
proverb before us, it might be concluded that grief on account of 
a befooled son going astray in bypaths, and not coming to the right 
way, falls principally on the mother, as (Sir. iii. 9) is often the 
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case in unfortunate marriages. The idea of the parents is in this 
way only separated, and the two members stand in suppletive in- 
terchangeable relationship. Mee is the middle of the clause, and 
is the usual form in connection; MY is the pausal form. 2A, 
from nnn (nx), has pass. @, as MIR, act.6. “The expression of the 
pred. 1b is like iii. 17, viii. 6, x. 14 f.; cf.eg. Arab. dlastaksa furkat, 
oversharpening is dividing, t.e. effects it [inquiries become or lead 
to separation] (cf. our proverb, Allzuscharf macht schartig = too 
much sharpening makes full of notches); Burckhardt, Sprichw. 
Nr. 337” (F.). 

Ver. 2. There follows now a series of proverbs which place pos- 
sessions and goods under a moral-religious point of view: 

Treasures of wickedness bring no profit ; 
But righteousness delivers from death. 

The LXX. and Aquila translate dvdpous (doeBeis). DIF (to profit) 
with the accus. is possible, Isa. lvii. 12, but Nin¥i8 one does not use 
by itself; it requires a genitive designating it more closely. But 
also 8Y"S1 of the Targ., rapavoywv of Symmachus, fails; for the 
question still remains, to whom? Rightly Syr., Jerome, Theodo- 
tion, and the Quinta: doeBeias, cf. iv. 17, Mic. iv. 10; Luke xvi. 
9, papwvas ris aducias. Treasures to which wickedness cleaves 
profit not, viz) him who has collected them through wickedness. 
On the contrary, righteousness saves from death (25=xi. 40, 
where the parallelism makes it clear that death as a judgment is 
meant). In Deut. xxiv. 13 it had been already said that compas- 
sionate love is “righteousness before the Lord,” the cardinal virtue 
of the righteousness of life. Faith (Hab. ii. 4) is its soul, and love 
its life. Therefore Sucavocvvyn and éXenyoovyy are interchangeable 
ideas; and it ought not to be an objection against the Apocrypha 
that it repeats the above proverb, éAenuootyn éx Oavdrou pierat, 
Tob. iv. 10, xii. 9, Sir. iii, 30, xxix. 12, for Dan. iv. 24 also says 
the very same thing, and the thought is biblical, in so far as the 
giving of alms is understood to be not a dead work, but (Ps. 
cxii. 9) the life-activity of one who fears God, and of a mind 
believing in Him and resting in His word. 

Ver. 3. Another proverb, the members of which stand in 
chiastic relation to those of the preceding : 

Jahve does not suffer the soul of the righteous to hunger; 
But the craving of the godless He disappointeth. 

The thought is the same as xiii. 25. There, as also at vi. 30, the 
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soul is spoken of as the faculty of desire, and that after nourish- 
ment, for the lowest form of the life of the soul is the impulse to 
self-preservation. ‘The parallel ™3, in which LXX. and Ar. 
erroneously find the meaning of TH, life, the Syr. Targ. the 
meaning of fin, possession, means the desire, without however 
being related to 38 (Berth.); it is the Arab. hawan, from M9, 
Arab. haway, which, from the fundamental meaning yaWew, hiare, 
to gape, yawn, signifies not only unrestrained driving along, and 
crashing overthrow (cf. xi. 6, xix. 13), but also the breaking forth, 
ferri in aliquid, whence 7%, ‘Arab. hawan, violent desire, in Hebr. 
generally (here and Ps. lil '9, Mic. vii. 3) of desire without limits 
and without restraint (cf. the plur. dhawd, arbitrary actions, 
caprices) ; the meanings deduced from this important verbal stem 
(of which also M1 7%, accidere, and then esse, at least after the 
Arabic conception of speech, is an offshoot) are given by Fleischer 
under Job xxxvil. 6, and after Fleischer by Ethé, Schlafgemach der 
Phantasie, ii. p.6f. The verb 425 signifies to push in the most mani- 
fold shades, here to push forth, repellere, as 2 Kings iv. 27 (cf. Arab. 
hadhaf, to push off =to discharge) ; the fut. is invariably 7, like 
mim. God gives satisfaction to the soul of the righteous, viz. in 
granting blessings. The desire of the wicked He does not suffer to 
be accomplished ; it may appear for a long time as if that which 
was aimed at was realized, but in the end God pushes it back, so 
that it remains at a distance, because contrary to Him. Instead of 
Oy nin, some editions (Plantin 1566, Bragadin 1615) have nim 
D3, but, in opposition to all decided testimony, only through a 
mistaken ptevence to xi. 6. 

Ver. 4. There follow two proverbs which say how one man fails 
and another succeeds: 

He becomes poor who bears a sluggish hand; 
But the hand of the diligent maketh rich. 

These three proverbs, xix. 15, xii. 24, 27, are similar. From the last 
two it is seen that D7 is a subst., as also from Ps. cxx. 2 f. 
(77 jiw2, from a crafty tongue) that it is an adject., and from 
_ Lev. xiv. 15 f. (where 42 is fem.) that it may be at the same time 
an adject. here also. The masc. is ‘D?, like " to Nb, but neither 
of these occur ; “the fundamental idea is that of throwing oneself 
down lazily, when one with unbent muscles holds himself no longer 
erect and stretched, Arab. taramy” (F].). The translation: deceit- 
ful balances (Lowenstein after Rashi), is contrary to biblical usage, 
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which knows nothing of 43 in this Mishnic meaning. But if 
2 is here regarded as fem., then it cannot be the subject (Jerome, 
egestatem operata est manus remissa), since we read MWY, not nvy, 
But UX also is not suitable as the subject (LXX., Syr., Targ.), 
for poverty is called M4, M7, UNI; on the contrary, %, plur. Dv 
or DVN, is used adjectively. Since now the adject. ¥%, 1 Sam. 
xii, 14, is also written YX), it may be translated: Poor is he who 
. .- (Bertheau); but we much rather expect the statement of that 
which happens to such an one, thus: Poor will he be... WS), 
3 pret.=—”, Ps. xxxiv. 11, with the same (grammatically in- 
correct) full writing as DNP, Hos. x. 14. In the conception of the 
subject, m'n1-45, after Jer. xlvili. 10, is interpreted as the accus. of 
the manner (Berth.: whoever works with sluggish hand); but since 
mn ny (in another sense indeed : to practise cunning) is a com- 
mon phrase, Ps. lii. 4, ci. 7, so also will mn1-4> be regarded as the 
object: gui agit manum remissam, whoever carries or moves such 
a hand (Hitzig). In 45 working is placed opposite to bearing: the 
diligent hand makes rich, ditat or divitias parit; but not for itself 
(Gesen. and others: becomes rich), but for him who bears it. The 
diligent man is called 7277, from 714, to sharpen, for, as in d£vs, acer, 
sharpness is transferred to energy; the form is the same as Pi, 
smooth (for the @ is unchangeable, because recompensative), a 
kindred form to °i0P like yion, and Arab. fail as fashawsh, a 
boaster, wind-bag, either of active (as (30) or (as pibn, yrin, AOY, 
hav) of passive signification. 

Ver. 5. There is now added a proverb which, thus standing at 
the beginning of the collection, and connecting itself with ver. 1, 
stamps on it the character of a book for youth: 

He that gathereth in summer is a wise son ; | 

But he that is sunk in sleep in the time of harvest is a son that 

causeth shame. 

Von Hofmann (Schriftb. ii. 2. 403) rightly interprets 3 13 and 
w*22 12, with Cocceius and others, as the subject, and not with 
Hitzig as predicate, for in nominal clauses the rule is to place 
the predicate before the subject; and since an accurate expression 
of the inverted relation would both times require Nim referring to 
the subject, so we here abide by the usual syntax: he that gathers 
in summer time is ... Also the relation of the members of the 
sentence, xix. 26, is a parallel from which it is evident that the 
misguided son is called w*2p as causing shame, although in wan 
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the idea to put to shame (=to act so that others are ashamed) 
end to act shamefully (disgracefully), as in Sswn the ideas to 
have insight and to act intelligently, lie into one another (cf. xiv. 
35); the root-meaning of S2vn is determined after 92¥, which 
from bob, complicare, designates the intellect as the faculty of 
intellectual configuration. wi3, properly disturbart, proceeds from 
a similar conception as the Lat. confundi (pudore). YP and V3? 


fall together, for »p (from p=, to be glowing hot) is just the 


time of the Wy¥p; vid. under Gen. viii. 22. To the activity of a 
thoughtful ingathering, 128, for a future store (vid. vi. 7), stands 
opposed deep sleep, t.e. the state of one sunk in idleness, O33 
means, as Schultens has already shown, somno penitus obrut, omni 
sensu obstructo et oppilato quasi, from D7), to fill, to shut up, to 
conclude ; the derivation (which has been adopted since Gesenius) 


from the Arab. word having the same sound, pay stridere, to shrill, 


to rattle (but not stertere, to snore), lies remote in the Niph., and 
also contradicts the usage of the word, according to which it desig- 
nates a state in which all free activity is bound, and all reference 
to the external world is interrupted; cf. 1277A, xix. 15, of dulness, 
apathy, somnolency in the train of slothfulness. The LXX. has 
here one distich more than the Hebr. text. 

Ver. 6. There now follow two proverbs regarding the blessings 
and the curses which come to men, and which flow forth from them. 
Here, however, as throughout, we take each proverb by itself, that 
it might not appear as if we had a tetrastich before us. The first 
of these two antithetic distichs is: 

Blessings (come) on the head of the just; 

But violence covereth the mouth of the godless, 
Blessings are, without being distinguished, bestowed as well as 
prayed for from above. Regarding the undistinguished uses of wind 
(of a recompense of reward), Wk" (of penal recompense), and 
voy (especially of punishment), vid. under Gen. xlix. 26. If 
we understand, with Ewald, Bertheau, Elster, Zéckler, and others, 
the two lines after ver. 11, xix. 28, cf. x. 18: the mouth of the 
wicked covers (hides under a mask) violence, inasmuch as he 
speaks words of blessing while thoughts of malediction lurk 
behind them (Ps. Ixii. 5), then we renounce the sharpness of the 
contrast. Qn the contrary, it is preserved if we interpret ‘D} as 
object: the violence that has gone out from it covereth the mouth 
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of the wicked, é.e. it falls back upon his foul mouth; or as Fleischer 
(and Oetinger almost the same) paraphrases it: the deeds of vio> 
lence that have gone forth from them are given back to them in 
curses and maledictions, so that going back they stop, as it were, 
their mouth, they bring them to silence; for it is unnecessary to 
take ‘B synecdochically for ‘3b (cf. e.g. Ps. Ixix. 8), since in Ni2373 6a 
are perhaps chiefly meant blessings of thankful acknowledgment 
on the part of men, and the giving prominence to the mouth of the 
wicked from which nothing good proceeds is well accounted for. 
The parallels do not hinder us thus to explain, since parts of pro- 
verbs repeating themselves in the Book of Proverbs often show a 
change of the meaning (vid. p. 24 f.). Hitzig’s conjecture, D3° 
(better 53‘), is unnecessary ; for elsewhere we read, as here, that 
pon (violence), jure talionis, covers, "D>, the wicked, Hab. ii. 17, or 
that he, using “violence,” therewith covers the whole of his external 
appearance, 2.e. gives to it the branded impress of the unrighteous- 
ness he has done (vid. Kchler under Mal. ii. 16). | 
Ver. 7. Thus, as ver. 6 says how it goes with the righteous and 
the wicked in this life, so this verse tells. how it fares with them 
after death: | 
The memory of the righteous remains in blessings, 
And the name of the godless rots. 7 
The tradition regarding the writing of 13% with five (122) or six 
points (737) is doubtful (vid. Heidenheim in his ed. of the Penta- 
teuch, Meér Enajim, under Ex. xvii. 14); the Cod. 1294 and old 
printed copies have here 132. Instead of n312?, 723) might be used } 
the phrase nanad mn (opp. mbopd mi, often used by Jeremiah), 
subordinate to the substantival clause, paraphrases the passive, for 
it expresses a growing to something, and thus the entrance into a 
state of endurance. The remembrance of the righteous endures 
after his death, for he is thought of with thankfulness (5y"t = 
msn2 py ot, the usual appendix to the name of an honoured, 
beloved man who has died), because his works, rich in blessing, 
continue; the name of the godless, on the contrary, far from con- 
tinuing fresh and green (Ps. Ixii. 17) after his departure, becomes 
corrupt (3>9, from p5, to be or to become thin, to dissolve in fine 
parts, tabescere), like a worm-eaten decayed tree (Isa. xl. 20). The 
Talmud explains it thus, Joma 385: foulness comes over theit 
name, so that we call no one after their name. Also the idea sug- 
gests itself, that his name becomes corrupt, as it were, with his 
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bones; the Mishna, at least Ohaloth ii. 1, uses 209 of the dust of 
corruption. 

Ver. 8. There follows now a series of proverbs in which reference 
to sins of the mouth and their contrary prevails: 

He that is wise in heart receives precepts ; 
But he that is of a foolish mouth comes to ruin. 

A a"Don, wise-hearted, is one whose heart is 03M, xxiii. 15; ina 
word, a 7139, a person of understanding or judgment, xvi.21. Such 
an one does not make his own knowledge the ne plus ultra, nor does 
he make his own will the noli me tangere ; but he takes commands, 
1.¢. instructions directing or prohibiting, to which he willingly subor- 
dinates himself as the outflow of a higher knowledge and will, and 
by which he sets bounds and limits to himself. But a fool of the 
lips, t.e. a braggart blunderer, one pleasing himself with vain talk 
(xiv. 23), falls prostrate, for he thinks that he knows all things 
better, and will take no pattern; but while he boasts himself from 
on high, suddenly all at once—for he offends against the funda- 
mental principle of common life and of morality—he comes to lie 
low down on the ground. The Syr. and Targ. translate 02> by, 
he is caught (Bertheau, ensnared) ; Aquila, Vulgate, Luther, dap7- 
cerat, he is slain; Symmachus, BacavcOycerat; but all without 
any support in the usage of the language known to us. Theodotion, 
g¢upyoerat, he is confounded, is not tenable; Joseph Kimchi, who 
after David Kimchi, under Hos. iv. 14, appeals in support of this 
meaning (wanv*, similarly Parchon: Saban’) to the Arabic, seems 
to think on #ltibds, confusion. The demonstrable meanings of the 
verb 029 are the following: 1. To occasion trouble. Thus Mechilia, 
under Ex. xvii. 14, mp5, one has imposed upon him trouble ; 
Sifri, under Num. xi. 1, »nadna, we are tired, according to which 
Rashi: he fatigues himself, but which fits neither to the subj. nor 
to the contrast, which is to be supposed. The same may be said 
of the meaning of the Syr. .\a\N, to drive on, to press, which 
without doubt accords with the former meaning of the word in the 
language of the Midrash. 2. In Arab. labat (R. lab, vid. Wiinsche’s 
Hos. p. 172), to throw any one down to the earth, so that he falls 
with his whole body his whole length; the passive »25, to be thus 
thrown down by another, or to throw oneself thus down, figura- 
tively of one who falls hoplessly into evil and destruction (F'.). 
The Arabic verb is also used of the springing run of the animal 
ridden on (to gallop), and of the being lame (to hop), according to 
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which in the Lex. the explanations, he hurries, or he wavers hither 
and thither, are offered by Kimchi (Gree. Venet. rravnOyjoerar). 
But the former of these explanations, corruit (=in calamitatem ruit), 
placed much nearer by the Arabic, is confirmed by the LXX. 
trockeabyjcerat, and by the Beréshith rabba, c. 52, where 02 is 
used in the sense to be ruined (=5via3). Hitzig changes the pas- 
sive into the active: “he throws the offered npe scornfully to the 
ground,” but the contrast does not require this. The wanton, arro- 
gant boasting lies already in the designation of the subj. nynay Sux; 
and the sequel involves, as a consequence, the contrasted con- 
sequence of ready reception of the limitations and guidance of his 
own will by a higher. : 
Ver. 9. The form of this verse is like the eighth, word for word : 


He that walketh in innocence walketh securely ; 
But he that goeth in secret ways is known. 


The full form of dima does not, as Hitzig supposes, stand in causal 
connection with the Dechi, for the consonant text lying before us 
is at least 500 years older than the accentuation. For of 42h at 
ii. 7, there is here Din yeh = On T2112 17; 80 YITI Wpyo denotes, 
after ii. 15, such an one OWPY YI Wx, Expressed in the 
language of the N. T., o1n is the property of the dardods or 
axépacos, for the fundamental idea of fulness is here referred to 
full submission, full integrity. Such an one goes Mba (Aquila, 
dpeptuvws), for there is nothing designedly concealed by him, of 
which he has reason to fear that it will come to the light; who- 
ever, on the contrary, makes his ways crooked, te. turns into 
crooked ways, is perceived, or, as we might also explain it (vid. 
under Gen. iv.15): if one (qui = st quis) makes his ways crooked, 
then it isknown—nothing, however, stands opposed to the reference 
of 7s’ to the person: he is finally known, t.e, unmasked (LXX. 
Jerome, yrwoOnoetat, manifestus fiet). Usually it is explained: 
he is knowing, clever, with the remark that ym) is here the passive 
of y*nn (Gesen., Ewald, Hitzig); Hiph. to give to feel; Miph. to 
become to feel, properly to be made to know (Luth.: made wise) ; 
but the passive of the Hiph. is the Hoph. Such a Niph. in which 
the causative (not simply transitive) signification of the Hiph. 
would be applied passively is without example (vid. Ewald, § 133a); 
the meaning of Jer. xxxi. 19 also is: after I have become known, 
t.c. been made manifest, uncovered, drawn into the light. 
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Ver. 10. This verse contains another proverb, similarly formed, 
parallel with the half of ver. 8: 
He that winketh with the eye causeth trouble ; 

And a foolish mouth comes to ruin. — 
Regarding the winking or nipping, t.e. the repeated nipping of 
the eyes (cf. nictare, frequent. of nicére), as the conduct of the 
malicious or malignant, which aims at the derision or injury of 
him to whom it refers, vid. under vi. 13; there pop was connected 
with 3 of the means of the action; here, as Ps. xxxv. 19, cf. Prov. 
xvi, 30, it is connected with the object accus. He who so does 
produces trouble (heart-sorrow, xv. 13), whether it be that he who 
is the butt of this mockery marks it, or that he is the victim of 
secretly concerted injury; {f° is not here used impersonally, as xiii. 
10, but as xxix. 15, cf. Lev. xix. 28, xxiv. 20, in the sense of the 
cause. 100 forms a striking contrast to 10a, according to the text 
of the LXX.: 0 5é déyywv peta trappncias eipnvorraet. The 
Targ., however, abides, contrary to the Syr., by the Hebrew text, 
which certainly is older than this its correction, which Ewald 
and Lagarde unsuccessfully attempt to translate into Hebrew. 
The foolish mouth, here understood in conformity with 10a, is one 
who talks at random, without examination and deliberation, and 
thus suddenly stumbles and falls over, so that he comes to lie on 
the ground, to his own disgrace and injury. 

Ver. 11. Another proverb, similar to the half of ver. 6: 

A fountain of life is the mouth of the righteous ; 

But the mouth of the godless hideth violence. 
If we understand 115 wholly as 6b: 08 tmproborum obteget violentia, 
then the meaning of lla would be, that that which the righteous 
speaks tends to his own welfare (F1.). But since the words spoken 
are the means of communication and of intercourse, one has to think 
of the water as welling up in one, and flowing forth to another ; 
and the meaning of 116 has to accommodate itself to the preceding 
half proverb, whereby it cannot be mistaken that DDN (violence), 
which was 66 subj., bears here, by the contrast, the stamp of the 
obj.; for the possibility of manifold windings and turnings is a 
characteristic of the Mashal. In the Psalms and Prophets it is 
God who is called 5%N 7ipp, Ps. xxxvi. 10, Jer. ii. 13, xvii. 13; 
the proverbial poetry plants the figure on ethical ground, and 
understands by it a living power, from which wholesome effects 
accrue to its possessor, xiv. 27, and go forth from him to others, 
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xiii, 14, Thus'the mouth of the righteous is here called a foun- 
tain of life, because that which he speaks, and as he speaks it, 
is morally strengthening, intellectually elevating, and inwardly 
quickening in its effect on the hearers; while, on the contrary, 
the mouth of the godless covereth wrong (violentiam), t.e. conceals 
with deceitful words the intention, directed not to that which is 
best, but to the disadvantage and ruin of his neighbours; so that 
words which in the one case bring to light a ground of life and of 
love, and make it effectual, in the other case serve for a covering 
to an immoral, malevolent background. 

Ver. 12. Another proverb of the different effects of hatred and 
of love: 

Hate stirreth up strife, 
And love covereth all transgressions. 

Regarding 0°), for which the Keri elsewhere substitutes D°2"1p, 
vid. under vi. 14. Hatred of one’s neighbour, which is of itself 
an evil, has further this bad effect, that it calls forth hatred, and 
thus sacred up strife, feuds, factions, for it incites man aeeinet 
man (cf. 17, Job iii. 8); on the contrary, love covers not merely 
little errors, but also greater sins of every kind (D'yeia~?d), viz. 
by pardoning them, concealing them, excusing them, if possible, 
with mitigating circumstances, or restraining them before they are 
executed. All this lies in the covering. James, however, gives it, 
v. 20, another rendering: love covers them, viz. from the eyes of 
a holy God; for it forgives them to the erring brother, and turns 
him from the error of his way. The LX X. improperly translate 
mwavras S¢ rods pn) hirovexotvras Kedorres pirla; but Peter 
(1 Pet. iv. 8) as well as James, but none of the Greek versions: 4 
aydtn Kartet AR00s dpapriyv. The Romish Church makes 
use of this passage as a proof for the introduction of the fides 
formata, viz. caritate, in justification, which is condemned in the 
Apology of the Augsburg Confesston ; and, indeed, the multitudo 
peccatorum is not meant of the sins of him who cherishes love, but 
of the sins of the neighbour. Sin stirs up hatred in men in their 
relation to one another; but love covers the already existing sins, 
and smooths the disturbances occasioned by them. 

Ver. 13. There follow now two other proverbs on the use and 
abuse of speech : 


On the lips of the man of understanding wisdom is found ; 
And the rod for the back of the fool. 
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With Lowenstein, Hitzig, and others, it is inadmissible to regard 022% 
as second subject to &¥2m, The mouth itself, or the word of the 
mouth, may be called a rod, viz. a rod of correction (Isa. xi. 4); but 
that wisdom and such a rod are found on the lips of the wise would 
be a combination and a figure in bad taste. Thus 13d is a clause by 
itself, as Luther renders it: “but a rod belongs to the fool’s back ;” 
and this will express a contrast to 13a, that while wisdom is to be 
sought for on the lips of the man of understanding (cf. Mal. ii. 7), 
aman devoid of understanding, on the contrary, gives himself to 
such hollow and corrupt talk, that in order to educate him to some- 
thing better, if possible, the rod must be applied to his back ; for, 
according to the Talmudic proverb: that which a wise man gains 
by a hint, a fool only obtains by a club. The rod is called D3v, 
from D2¥, to be smooth, to go straight down (as the hair of the 
head); and the back 13, from M3, to be rounded, t.e. concave or 
convex. 
Ver. 14 Wise men store up knowledge ; 
But'the mouth of the fool is threatening destruction. 
Ewald, Bertheau, Hitzig, Oetinger: “The mouth of the fool 
blunders out, and is as the sudden falling in of a house which one 
cannot escape from.” But since 7AND is a favourite Mishle-word 
to denote the effect and issue of that which is dangerous and de- 
structive, so the sense is perhaps further to be extended: the mouth 
of the fool is for himself (xiii. 3) and others a near, t.e. an always 
threatening and unexpectedly occurring calamity; unexpectedly, 
because suddenly he blunders out with his inconsiderate shame- 
bringing talk, so that such a fool’s mouth is to every one a prasens 
periculum. As to 8%}, it is worthy of remark that in the Beduin, 
Lid, fut. i, signifies to be still, to be thoughtful, to be absorbed in 
oneself (vid. Wetstein on Job, p. 281). According to Codd. and 
editions, in this correct, 5} is to be written instead of Pa ‘A; vid. 
the law concerning the Makkeph in the three poetical books, 
Baer’s Torath Emeth, p. 40. 
A pair of proverbs regarding possession and gain. 
Ver. 15. Regarding possession: 
The rich man’s wealth is his strong city ; 
The destruction of the poor is their poverty. 

The first line=xvili. 11. One may render the idea according to that 
which is internal, and according to that which is external; and the 
proverb remains in both casestrue. As ty may mean, of itself alone, 
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power, as means of protection, or a bulwark (Ps. viii. 3), or the con- 
sciousness of power, high feeling, pride (Judg. v. 21); so ity NP 
may be rendered as an object of self-confidence, and TAN, on the 
contrary, as an object of terror (Jer. xlviii. 39): the rich man, to 
whom his estate (vid. on jin, p. 63) affords a sure reserve and an 
abundant source of help, can appear confident and go forth ener- 
getically; on the contrary, the poor man is timid and bashful, and 
is easily dejected and discouraged. Thus e.g. Oetinger and Hitzig. 
But the objective interpretation is allowable, and lies also much 
nearer: the rich man stands thus independent, changes and ad- 
versities cannot so easily overthrow him, he is also raised above 
many hazards and temptaticns; on the contrary, the poor man 
is overthrown by little misfortunes, and his despairing endeavours 
to save himself, when they fail, ruin him completely, and per- 
haps make him at the same time a moral outlaw. It is quite an 
experienced fact which this proverb expresses, but one from which 
the double doctrine is easily derived: (1) That it is not only 
advised, but also commanded, that man make the firm establishing 
of his external life-position the aim of his endeavour; (2) That 
one ought to treat with forbearance the humble man; and if he 
always sinks deeper and deeper, one ought not to judge him with 
unmerciful harshness and in proud self-exaltation. 
Ver. 16. Regarding gain: 


The gain of the righteous tendeth to life ; 
The income of the godless to sin. 


Intentionally, that which the righteous receives is called “yp (as 
Lev. xix. 13), as a reward of his labour; that which the godless 
receives Is called 7837, as income which does not need to be the 
reward of labour, and especially of his own immediate labour. 
And with Dyn, naronp runs parallel, from the supposition that sin 
carries the germ of death in itself. The reward of his labour serves 
to the righteous to establish his life, te. to make sure his life- 
position, and to elevate his life-happiness. On the contrary, the 
income of the godless serves only to ruin his life; for, made thereby 
full and confident, he adds sin to sin, whose wages is death. 
Hitzig translates: for expiation, ¢.e. to lose it again as atonement 
for past sins; but if on and nxon are contrasted with each other, 
then nxpn is death-bringing sin (viii. 35 f.). | 
The group of proverbs now following bring again to view the 
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good and bad effects of human speech. The seventeenth verse 
introduces the transition : 
Ver. 17 There is a way to life when one gives heed to correction ; 
And whoever disregards instruction runs into error. 
Instead of O° Mi (v. 6), there is here DYN? MN; and then this 
proverb falls into rank with ver. 16, which contains the same word 
pvn>. The accentuation denotes MM as subst.; for Ms [way, 
road] = Mk [a wayfarer, part. of Mx N] would, as YOU, Lev. xi. 7, 
yo), Ps. xciv. 9, have the tone on the ultima. It is necessary 
neither to change the tone, nor, with Ewald, to interpret MR as 
abstr. pro concreto, like 92%, for the expression “ wanderer to life” 
has no support in the Mishle. Michaelis has given the nght inter- 
pretation: via ad vitam est st quis custodiat disciplinam. The 
syntactical contents, however, are different, as e.g. 1 Sam. ii. 13, 
where the participle has the force of a hypothetical clause; for 
the expression: “a way to life is he who observes correction,” is 
equivalent to: he is on the way to life who . . ; a variety of the 
manner of expression: “the porch was twenty cubits,” 2 Chron. 
iii. 4, particularly adapted to the figurative language of proverbial 
poetry, as if the poet said: See there one observant of correction— 
that (viz. the "bY [[D¥%, to watch] representing itself in this "D¥) 
is the way to life. “D> and nnsiA are related to each other as 
maidela and adeyyos ; ‘op [A1¥, to leave, forsake] is equivalent to 
"OW ‘APB, nynd would be unsuitable as a contrast in the causative 
sense: who guides wrong, according to which Bertheau under- 
stands 17a, that only he who observes correction can guide others 
to life. We expect to hear what injuries he who thinks to raise 
himself above all reproach brings on himself. Hitzig, in his Com- 
mentary (1858), for this reason places the Hithpa. NYAD (rather 
write MYM) in the place of the Hiph.; but in the Comm. on Jere- 
miah (1866), xlii. 20, he rightly remarked “To err, not as an 
involuntary condition, but as an arbitrary proceeding, is suitably 
expressed by the Hiph.” In like manner "Din, 33 (to toucl:), 
PTI (to go to a distance), denote the active conduct of a being 
endowed with reason; Ewald, § 122,c. Jewish interpreters gloss 
nyno by supplying ivibd ; but it signifies only as inwardly transitive, 
to accomplish the action of the niyn, 
Ver. 18 He that hideth hatred i is a mouth of falsehood s 
And he that spreadeth slander is a fool. 


‘The LXX., «addrrovew &yOpav xeira Sixaca, which Ewald pre- 
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fers, and which has given occasion to Hitzig to make a remarkable 
conjecture (“‘ He who conceals hatred, close lips,’ which no one 
understands without Hitzig’s comment. to this his conjecture). 
But (1) to hide hatred (cf. ver. 11, xxvi. 24) is something altogether 
different from to cover sin (ver. 12, xvii. 9), or generally to keep 
anything secret with discretion (x. 13); and (2) that d/caa is a 
corrupt reading for dé:ca (as Grabe supposes, and Symmachus 
translates) or Soda (as Lagarde supposes, and indeed is found in 
Codd.). Michaelis well remarks: odium tectum est dolosi, mani- 
festa sycophantia stultorum. Whoever conceals hateful feelings 
behind his words is 7PpY"N5Y, a mouth of falsehood (cf. the mouth 
of the fool, ver. 14); one does not need to supply wx, but much 
rather has hence to conclude that a false man is simply so named, 
as is proved by Ps, cxx. 3. There is a second moral judgment, 
185: he who spreadeth slander (310%, according to the Masoretic 
writing: he who divulges it, the correlate to w2n, to bring to, Gen. 
xxxvil. 2) is a Thor [fool, stupid, dull], D2 (not a Narr [fool, 
godless person], WN) 5 for such slandering can generally bring no 
advantage; it injures the reputation of him to whom the 721, t.e. 
the secret report, the slander, refers; it sows discord, has incal- 
culable consequences, and finally brings guilt on the tale-bearer 
himself. | . 


Ver. 19 In a multitude of words transgression is not wanting ; 
But he who restrains his lips shows wisdom. 


We do not, with Bertheau, understand 19a: by many words a 
transgression does not cease to be what it is; the contrast 19d re- 
quires a more general condemnation of the multitude of words, and 
7 not only means to cease from doing (to leave off), and to cease 
from being (to take away), but also not at all to do (to intermit, 
Ezek. iii. 11; Zech. xi. 12), and not at all to be (to fail, to be 
absent), thus: ubi verborum est abundantia non deest peccatum 
(Fl.). Michaelis suitably compares roAvAoyia road ohddpata 
éxev by Stobiius, and xn x'2p O37 Naw 55 in the tractate Aboth 
i. 17, wherewith Rashi explains the proverb. 3B is not here, as 
elsewhere, e.g. Ps. xix. 14, with special reference to the sin of 
falling away from favour, apostasy, but, like the post-biblical 72y, 


generally with reference to every kind of violation (pwB= ; 3.5 


dirumpere) of moral restraint; here, as Jansen remarks, peccatum 
sive mendacit, sive detractionis, sive alterius indiscrete lesionis, sive 
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vanitatis, sive denique verbi otiosi. In 190 it is more appropriate to 
regard 28 as the present of the internal transitive (intelligenter 
agit) than to interpret it in the attributive sense (intelligens). 


Ver. 20 Choice silver is the tongue of the righteous ; 
But the heart of the godless is little worth. 


Choice silver is, as viii. 19, cf. 10, pure, freed from all base mix- 
tures. Like it, pure and noble, is whatever the righteous speaks; 
the heart, i.e. the manner of thought and feeling, of the godless is, 
on the contrary, like little instar nihili, t.e. of little or no worth, 
Arab. yasway kdlyla (Fl.). LXX.: the heart of the godless 
éxretfres, i.e. oyo, at first arrogant and full of lofty plans, it 
becomes always the more dejected, discouraged, empty. But 20a 
leads us to expect some designation of its worth. The Targ. 
(according to which the Peshito is to be corrected; vid. Levy’s 
Worterbuch, ii. 26): the heart of the godless is XN) (from NN), 
refuse, dross. The other Greek versions accord with the text 
before us. : 


Ver. 21 The lips of the righteous edify many ; 
But fools die through want of understanding. 


The LXX. translate 21a: the lips of the righteous éricratra 
inpndd, which would at least require M27 yt. 737 is, like the post- 
bibl. DNB (vid. the Hebr. Rémerbrief, p. 97), another figure for the 
N. T. oixodovety : to afford spiritual nourishment and strengthen- 
ing, to which Fleischer compares the ecclesiastical expressions : 
pastor, ovile ecclesie, les ouailles ; HY means leader, Jer. x. 21, as 
well as teacher, Eccles. xii. 11, for it contains partly the prevailing 
idea of leading, partly of feeding. ‘37' stands for TN, as ver. 
32, v.2. In 216, Bertheau incorrectly explains, as Euchel and 
Michaelis: stuléi complures per dementem unum moriuntur ; the fool 
has truly enough in his own folly, and needs not to be first drawn 
by others into destruction. 0M is not here the connective form of 
10 (Jewish interpreters: for that reason, that he is such an one), 
nor of 10 (Hitzig, Zéckler), which denotes, as a concluded idea, 
penuria, but like 3M, xxi. 4, 22%, vi. 10, and oBy, xvi. 19, injin.: 
they die by want of understanding (cf. v. 23); this amentia is the 
cause of their death, for it leads fools to meet destruction without 
their observing it (Hos. iv. 6). 

Three proverbs which say that good comes from above, and is as 
a second nature to the man of understanding: 
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Ver. 22 Jahve’s blessing—it maketh rich ; 

| And labour addeth nothing thereto 

Like 24a, 8° limits the predicate to this and no other subject: “all 
depends on God's blessing.” Here is the first half of the ora et 
labora. The proverb is a compendium of Ps. exxvii. 1,2. 22d is 
to be understood, according to ver. 2 of this Solomonic psalm, not 
that God adds to His blessing no sorrow, much rather with the 
possession grants at the same time a joyful, peaceful mind (LXX., 
Targ., Syriac, Jerome, Aben-Ezra, Michaelis, and others), which 
would require the word MOY ; ; but that trouble, labour, z.e. strenuous 
self - endeavours, add not (anything) to it, te. that it does not 
associate itself with the blessing (which, as the Jewish interpreters 
rightly remark, is, according to its nature, napin, as the curse is 
jpn) as the causa efficiens, or if we supply quidquam, as the com- 
plement to MY [along with it]: nothing is added thereto, which 
goes along with that which the blessing of God grants, and com- 
pletes it, Thus correctly Rashi, Luther, Ziegler, Ewald, Hitzig, 
Ziéckler. The now current accentuation, AMY ISP nD NO, is incor- 
rect. Older editions, as Venice 1525, 1615, Basel 1618, have 
Noy Ivy FIDIAND, the transformation of 33P BIDY“ND, Besides, ayy 
has double Segol (vid. Kimchi’s Lez.), and }pv is written, according 
to the Masora, in the first syllable plene, in the last defective. 

Ver. 28 Like sport to a fool is the commission of a crime; 
And wisdom to a man of understanding. 

Otherwise Lowenstein: to a fool the carrying out of a plan is as 
sport ; to the man of understanding, on the contrary, as wisdom. 72}, 
from D!, to press together, mentally to think, as Job xvii. 11, and 
according to Gesenius, also Prov. xxi. 27, xxiv. 9. But Mm! has 
the prevailing signification of an outrage against morality, a sin of 
unchastity ; and especially the phrase Mm} NYY is in Judg. xx. 6 and 
in Ezekiel not otherwise used, so that all the old interpreters 
render it here by patrare scelus; only the Targum has the equivocal 
NATIY TY; the Syriac, however, [Aero ,as. Sinful conduct 
appears to the fool, who places himself above the solemnity of the 
moral law, as sport ; and wisdom, on the contrary, (appears as sport) 
to a man of understanding. We would not venture on this accep- 
tation of pins if pn’ were not attributed, viii. 30f., to wisdom 
itself. This alternate relationship recommends itself by the inde- 
termination of 123M, which is not favourable to the interpretation : 
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sed sapientiam colit vir intelligens, or as Jerome has it: sapientia 
autem est viro prudentia. The subjects of the antithesis chiastically 
combine within the verse: non, in contrast to wicked conduct, is 
acting in accordance with moral principles. This to the man of 
understanding is as easy as sporting, just as to the fool is shame- 
less sinning; for he follows in this an inner impulse, it brings to 
him joy, it is the element in which he feels himself satisfied. 
Ver. 24 That of which the godless is afraid cometh upon him, 
And what the righteous desires is granted to him. 

The formation of the clause 24a is like the similar proverb, xi. 276 ; 
the subject-idea has there its expression in the genitival annexum, 
of which Gen. ix. 65 furnishes the first example; in this passaye 
before us it stands at the beginning, and is, as in ver. 22, emphati- 
cally repeated with ®1, 1130, properly the turning oneself away, 
hence shrinking back in terror; here, as Isa. Ixvi. 4, of the object of 
fear, parallel to MA, wishing, of the object of the wish. In 245 
Ewald renders 7! as adj. from jM’ (whence {M‘S), after the form 
npB, and translates: yet to the righteous desire is always green. 
But whether {5 is probably formed from jn’, and not from jn), is a 
question in xii. 12, but not here, where wishing and giving (fulfil- 
ling) are naturally correlata. Hitzig corrects }A', and certainly the 
supplying of ‘n is as little appropriate here as at xiii. 21. Alsoa 
“one gives” is scarcely intended (according to which the Targ., 
Syr., and Jerome translate passively), in which case the Jewish 
interpreters are wont to explain jn’, scil. jmon; for if the poet 
thought of jn’ with a personal subject, why did he not rescue it 
from the dimness of such vague generality? Thus, then, jn’ is, with 
Bottcher, to be interpreted as impersonal, like xiii. 10, Job xxxvii. 
10, and perhaps also Gen. xxxviii. 28 (Ewald, § 295a): what the 
righteous wish, that there is, t.e. it becomes actual, is fulfilled. In 
this we have not directly and exclusively to think of the destiny 
at which the godless are afraid (Heb. x. 27), and toward which the 
desire of the righteous goes forth; but the clause has also truth 
which is realized in this world: just that which they greatly fear, 
eg. sickness, bankruptcy, the loss of reputation, comes upon the 
godless; on the contrary, that which the righteous wish realizes 
itself, because their wish, in its intention, and kind, and content, 
stands in harmony with the order of the moral world. 

There now follows a series of proverbs, broken by only one dis- 
similar proverb, on the immoveable continuance of the righteous: 
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Ver. 25 When the storm sweeps past, it is no more with the wicked ; 
But the righteous is a building firm for ever. . 
How ver. 25 is connected with ver. 24 is shown in the Book of 
Wisdom v. 15 (the hope of the wicked like chaff which the wind 
pursues). The Aram., Jerome, and Grec. Venet. interpret 3 of 
comparison, so that the destruction of the godless is compared in 
suddenness and rapidity to the rushing past of a storm; but then 04) 
ought to have been used instead of 7580; and instead of YI 7s 
with the 1 apodosis, a disturbing element in such a comparison, 
would have been used yw nom, or at least PX yw. The thought 
is no other than that of Job xxi. 18: the storm, which is called App, 
from 430, to rush forth, is meant, as sweeping forth, and 3 the 
temporal, as Ex. xi. 4 (LXX. sapamopevopévns xaravyisos), with 
1 apod. following, like e.., after a similar member of a temporal 
sentence, Isa. x. 25. 5\D is a figure of God-decreed calamities, 
as war and pestilence, under which the godless sink, while the 
righteous endure them; cf. with 25a, i. 27, Isa. xxviii. 18; and 
with 256, iii. 25, Hab. ii. 4, Ps.xci. ‘An everlasting foundation,” 
since DAY is understood as looking forwards, not as at Isa. lviii. 12, 
backwards, is a foundation capable of being shaken by nothing, 
and synecdoch. generally a building. The proverb reminds us of 
the close of the Sermon on the Mount, and finds the final confirma- 
tion of its truth in this, that the death of the godless is a penal 
thrusting of them away, but the death of the righteous a lifting 
them up to their home. The righteous also often enough perish in 
times of war and of pestilence; but the proverb, as it is interpreted, 
verifies itself, even although not so as the poet, viewing it from his 
narrow O. T. standpoint, understood it; for the righteous, let him 
die when and how he may, is preserved, while the godless perishes. 
Ver. 26. This proverb stands out of connection with the series : 
As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, 
So is the sluggard to them who give him a commission. 
A parabolic proverb (vid. p. 9), priamel-like in its formation 
(p. 13). Here and there pe is found with Mugrash, but in 
correct texts it has Rebia-magnum ; the verse is divided into two by 
Athnach, whose subordinate distributive is (Accentssystem, xi. § 1) 
Rebia-magnum. Smoke makes itself disagreeably perceptible to 
the sense of smell, and particularly to the eyes, which it causes to 
smart so that they overflow with tears; wherefore Virgil speaks of 
it as amarus, and Horace lacrimosus. 2M (from }20, to be sour, 
VOL. I. P 
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harsh) signifies properly that which is sour, as acetum, 8£os; here, 
after the LX-X. duda€, the unripe grapes, but which are called 703 
(102) (vid. under Job xv. 33), by which the Syr., here following 
the LX X., translates, and which also in the Talmud, Demaz i. 1, 
is named yn, after a doubtful meaning (vid. Aruch, and on the 
other side Rashi), thus: vinegar, which the word commonly means, 
and which also accords with the object of the comparison, especially 
if one thinks of the sharp vinegar-wine of the south, which has an 
effect on the teeth denoted by the Hebr. verb nn, as the effect of 
smoke is by nna (F1.). The plur. ynobie is that of the category, like 
xxii. 21, xxv. 13; the parallel "28 of the latter passage does not 
at least make it necessary to regard it, like this, as a plur. excellentia 
(Bertheau, Hitzig, Ewald). They who send a sluggard, t.e. who 
make him their agent, do it to their own sorrow; his slothfulness 
is for them, and for that which they have in view, of dull, ¢.e. slow 
and restrained, of biting, z.e. sensibly injurious operation. 
From this point the proverbs fall into the series connecting 
themselves with ver. 25: 
Ver. 27 The fear of Jahve multiplies the days of life; 
But the years of the godless are shortened. 
This parable, like ver. 25, also corresponds with the O. T. stand- 
point, having in view the present life. The present-life history 
confirms it, for vice destroys body and soul; and the fear of God, 
which makes men contented and satisfied in God, is truly the right 
principle of longevity. But otherwise also the pious often enough 
die early, for God carries them away nyjn ‘3p [from the face 
of the evil], Isa. Ilvii. 1 f.; or if they are martyrs for the truth 
(Ps. xliv. 23, cf. Ix. 6), the verification of the above proverb in 
such cases moves forward (Wisd. iv. 7 ff.) into eternity, in which 
the life of the pious continues for ever, while that of the godless 
loses itself with his death in the state of everlasting death. ix. 11, 
cf. iii. 2, resembles 27a. Instead of APA, NWYPN was to be ex- 
pected; but the flexion does not distinguish the transitive 13? (Arab. 
kagara) and intransitive 1¥? (Arab. kasura) as it ought. 
| Ver. 28 The expectation of the righteous is gladness, 
And the hope of the godless comes to nothing. 
nonin as well as PM proceed on the fundamental idea of a strained 
earnest looking back upon something, the same fundamental idea 
which in another view gives the meaning of strength (n, Arab. 
hayl; kuwwat, kawiyy, cf. 1, Arab. jdl, plectere, and Di73, strong and 
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strength). The substantival clause 28a denotes nothing more than: 
it is gladness (cf. iii. 17, all their steps are gladness), but which is 
equivalent to, it is that in its issue, in gaudium desinit. Hitzig’s 
remark that nomn is the chief idea for hope and fear, is not con- 
firmed by the usage of the language; it always signifies joyful, 
not anxious, expectation; cf. the interchange of the same two 
synonyms xii. 7, and MIN, Ps. cxii. 10, instead of MPM (here 
and Job viii. 13). While the expectation of the one terminates 
in the joy of the fulfilment, the hope of the other (13x, R. 13, to 
separate) perishes, ¢.e. comes to nothing. 
Ver. 29 Jahve’s way is a bulwark to the righteous; 
But ruin to those that do evil. 

Of the two meanings which !¥ (HD) has: a stronghold from ny, 
and asylum (=Arab. m’adz) from ny, the contrast here demands the 
former. ‘7 773 and ‘7 NY, understood objectively, are the two 
QO. T. names of true religion. It means, then, the way which the 
God of revelation directs men to walk in (Ps. cxliii. 8), the way of 
His precepts, Ps. cxix. 27, His way of salvation, Ps. lxvii. 3 (4); 
in the N. T. 4 0505 tod @cod, Matt. xxii. 16, Acts xviii. 25f.; cf. 4 
odds simply, Acts ix. 2, xxiv. 14. This. way of Jahve is a fortress, 
bulwark, defence for innocence, or more precisely, a disposition 
wholly, z.e. unreservedly and without concealment, directed toward 
God and that which is good. . All the old interpreters, also Luther, 
but not the Gree. Venet., translate as if the expression were DAD; 
but the punctuation has preferred the abstr. pro conereto, perhaps 
because the personal DF nowhere else occurs with any such prefix ; 
on the contrary, Dh is frequently connected with 3, 5, 5. ‘7 and, 
integro vie (vite), are by no means to be connected in one con- 
ception (Ziegler, Umbr., Elster), for then the poet ought to have 
written J77-ON? mn yo. 295 cannot be intrepreted as a thought by 
itself: and ruin (vid. regarding MAND, ruina, and subjectively con- 
sternatio, ver. 16) comes to those who do evil; but the thought, 
much more comprehensive, that religion, which is for the righteous 
a strong protection and safe retreat, will be an overthrow to those 
who delight only in wickedness (vid. on fi, p. 143), is confirmed by 
the similarly formed distich, xxi. 15. Also almost all the Jewish 
interpreters, from Rashi to Malbim, find here expressed the opera- 
tion of the divine revelation set over against the conduct of men,— 
essentially the same as when the Tora or the Chokma present to 
men for their choice life and death; or the gospel of salvation, 
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according to 2 Cor. ii. 15, is to one the savour of life unto life, to 
another the savour of death unto death. 
Ver. 30 The righteous is never moved ; 
But the godless abide not in the land. 
Love of home is an impulse and emotion natural to man; but to no 
people was fatherland so greatly delighted in, to none was exile 
and banishment from fatherland so dreadful a thought, as it was 
to the people of Israel. Expatriation is the worst of all evils 
with which the prophets threatened individuals and the people, 
Amos vii. 17, cf. Isa. xxii. 17 f.; and the history of Israel in their 
exile, which was a punishment of their national apostasy, confirms 
this proverb and explains its form; cf. ii. 21 f., Ps. xxxvii. 29. 
3 is, like ix. 13, the emphatic No of the more elevated style ; 
bipy, the opposite of fi33, xii. 3; and 12¥ signifies to dwell, both 
inchoative: to come to dwell, and consecutive: to continue to 
dwell (e.g. Isa. lvii. 15, of God who inhabiteth eternity). In 
general, the proverb means that the righteous fearlessly maintains 
the position he takes; while, on the contrary, all they who have 
no hold on God lose also their outward position. But often 
enough this saying is fulfilled in this, that they, in order that they 
may escape disgrace, became wanderers and fugitives, and are 
compelled to conceal themselves among strangers. 
Ver. 31. For the third time the favourite theme already handled 
in three appendixes is taken up : 
The mouth of the righteous bringeth forth wisdom, 
And the tongue of falsehood shall be rooted up. 

Regarding the biblical comparison of thoughts with branches, and 
of words with flowers and fruits, vid. my Psychol. p. 181; and 
regarding the root 2) (with its weaker 3), to swell up and to 
spring up (to well, grow, etc.), vid. what is said in the Comm. on 
Genesis on 823, and in Jsaiah on 218. We use the word 3 of 
that which sprouts or grows, and 329 of that which causes that 
something sprout; but also 31) may, after the manner of verbs 
of being full (iii. 10), of flowing (Gesen. § 138, 1, Anm. 2), take 
the object accus. of that from which anything sprouts (xxiv. 31), 
or which sprouting, it raises up and brings forth (cf. Isa. lvii. 19). 
The mouth of the righteous sprouts, brings forth (in Ps. xxxvii. 30, 
without a figure, 3, te. utters) wisdom, which in all relations 
knows how to find out that which is truly good, and suitable for 
the end intended, and happily to unriddle difficult complications. 
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‘The conception of wisdom, in itself practical (from o3n, to be 
thick = solid, firm), here gains such contents by the contrast: the 
tongue—whose character and fruit is falsehood, which has its 
delight in intentional perversions of fact, and thus increaseth: 
complications (vid. regarding MiB, ii. 12)—is rooted up, whence 
it follows as regards the mouth of the righteous, that it continues 
for ever with that its wholesome fruit. 

Ver. 32 The lips of the righteous know what is acceptable ; 

But the mouth of the godless is mere falsehood. ; 
Hitzig, instead of PYT, reads PY2!; the drrocrdfLer [they distil or send 
forth] of the LX-X. does not favour this, for it is probably only a 
corruption of ézriorarat, which is found in several Mss, The Gree. 
Venet., which translates zroywavotor, makes use of a MS. which it 
sometimes misreads. T'he text does not stand in need of any emen- 
dations, but rather of a corrected relation between the clauses, for 
the relation of 31a with 326, and of 32a with 318, strongly commends 
itself (Hitzig); in that case the explanation lies near: the lips of 
the righteous find what is acceptable, viz. to God. But this thought 
in the Mashal language is otherwise expressed (xii. 2 and paral.) ; 
and also 32a and 320 fit each other as contrasts, if by ji¥i, as xi. 
27, xiv. 9, is to be understood that which is acceptable in its 
widest generality, equally then in relation to God and man. It is 
a question whether pyt means that they have knowledge of it (as 
one ¢g. says 15D 7, to understand writing, te. the reading of it), 
or that they think thereupon (cf. xxvii. 23). Fundamentally the 
two ideas, according to the Hebrew conception of the words, lie in 
each other; for the central conception, perceiving, is biblically 
equivalent to a delighted searching into or going towards the 
object. Thus: the lips of the righteous think of that which is 
acceptable (px, cogn. to jn, gracefulness; xdprs, Col. iv. 6); while 
the mouth of the godless is mere falsehood, which God (the 
wisdom of God) hates, and from which discord on all sides arises. 
We might transfer pyt to 325; but this line, interpreted as a 
clause by itself, is stronger and more pointed (F'.) 

The next three proverbs treat of honesty, discretion, and inno- 

cence or dove-like simplicity : 
xi. 1 Deceitful balances are an abomination to Jahve; 
But a full weight is His delight. 
The very same proverb, with slightly varied expression, is found 
in xx. 23; and other such like proverbs, in condemnation of false 
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and in approbation of true balances, are found, xx. 10, xvi. 11; 
similar predicates, but connected with other subjects, are found at 
xii. 22, xv. 8. “An abomination to Jahve” is an expression we 
have already twice met with in the introduction, iii. 32, vi. 16, 
cf. viii. 7; Mayin is, like “Yim, a participial noun, in which the 
active conception of abhorring is transferred to the action accom- 
plished. {i¥9 is in post-biblical Hebr. the designation of the 
arbitrium and the voluntas ; but here 131¥) signifies not that which 
God wishes, but that which He delights in having. ‘D7 (here 
for the first time in Proverbs), from. nD, the Prel of which means 
(xxvi. 19) aliquem dolo et fraude petere. Tas, like the Pers. sanak, 
sanakh, Arab. sajat, a stone for weight; and finally, without any 
reference to its root signification, like Zech. v. 8, nipiyn jax, a 
leaden weight, as when we say: a horseshoe of gold, a chess-man 
of ivory.” 
Ver. 2. Now follows the Solomonic “ Pride goeth before a fall.” 
There cometh arrogance, so also cometh shame ; 
But with the humble is wisdom. 
Interpreted according to the Hebr.: if the former has come, so 
immediately also comes the latter. The general truth as to the 
causal connection of the two is conceived of historically; the fact, 
confirmed by many events, is represented in the form of a single 
occurrence as a warning example ; the preterites are like the Greek 
aoristt gnomict (vid. p. 82); and the perf., with the fut. consec. 
following, is the expression of the immediate and almost simul- 
taneous consequence (vid. at Hab. iii. 10): has haughtiness (fT 
after the form fi¥?, from 7, to boil, to run over) appeared, then 
immediately also disgrace appeared, in which the arrogant behaviour 
is overwhelmed. The harmony of the sound of the Hebr. fit? and 
92 cannot be reproduced in German [nor in English]; Hitzig 
and Ewald try to do so, but such a quid pro quo as “ Kommt Un- 
glimpf kommt an thn Schimpf” [there comes arrogance, there comes 
to him disgrace] is not a translation, but a distortion of the text. 
If, now, the antithesis says that with the humble is wisdom, wisdom 
is meant which avoids such disgrace as arrogance draws along with 
it; for the ¥9¥ thinks not more highly of himself than he ought to 
think (R. jx, subsidere, demitti, Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitsch. xxv. 185). 
Ver. 3 The integrity of the upright guideth them ; 
. But the perverseness of the ungodly destroyeth them. 

To the upright, D%*, who keep the line of rectitude without turn- 
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ing aside therefrom into devious paths (Ps. cxxv. 4 f.), stand op- 
posed (as at il. 21 f.) the ungodly (faithless), O°%3, who conceal 
(from 733, to cover, whence 723 =MiDD) malicious thoughts and 
plans. And the contrast of 7A, integrity = unreserved loving sub- 
mission, is §\7D, a word peculiar to the Solomonic Mashal, with its 
verb 42D (vid. p. 82). Hitzig explains it by the Arab. saraf, to 
step out, to tread over; and Ewald by Jafat, to turn, to turn about 
(“ treacherous, false step”), both of which are improbable. Schul- 
tens compares salaf in the meaning to smear (R. 4), 25, ddei- 
dew; cf. regarding such secondary formations with & preceding, 
Hupfeld on Ps. v. 7), and translates here, lubricitas. But this 
rendering is scarcely admissible. It has against it lexical tradition 
(Menahem: nui, wavering; Parchon: 411, falsifying; Kimchi: 
my, misrepresentation, according to which the Grac. Venet. oxo- 
dons), as well as the methodical comparison of the words. The 
Syriac has not this verbal stem, but the Targum has 420 in the 
meaning to distort, to turn the wrong way (oxodoby, oTpeBrodv), 
Prov. x. 10, and Esth. vi. 10, where, in the second Targum, ADB 
MDS means “his mouth was crooked.” With justice, therefore, 
Gesenius in his Thesaurus has decided in favour of the funda- 
mental idea pervertere, from which also the Peshito and Saadia 
proceed ; for in Ex. xxiii. 8 they translate (Syr.) mhapék (it, the 
gift of bribery, perverts) and (Arab.) tazy/ (= "21h, it falsifies). 
F |. also, who at xv. 4 remarks, “ Hed, from Heb, to stir up, to turn 
over, so that the lowermost becomes the uppermost,” gives the pre- 
ference to this primary idea, in view of the Arab. sala/, invertere 
terram conserendi causa. It is moreover confirmed by salaf, pre- 
cedere, which is pervertere modified to prevertere. But how does 
Fed mean perversio (Theod. wrocxediopos), in the sense of the 
overthrow prepared for thy neighbour? The parallels demand 
the sense of a condition peculiar to the word and conduct of 
the godless (treacherous), xxii. 12 (cf. Ex. xxiii. 8), xix. 3, thus 
perversitas, perversity; but this as contrary to truth and recti- 
tude (opp. 2M), “ perverseness,” as we have translated it, for we 
understand by it want of rectitude (dishonesty) and untruthful- 
ness. While the sincerity of the upright conducts them, and, so 
- to say, forms their salvus conductus, which guards them against the 
danger of erring and of hostile assault, the perverseness of the 
treacherous destroys them; for the disfiguring of truth avenges 
itself against them, and they experience the reverse of the proverb, 
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“das Ehrlich wahrt am ldngsten” (honesty endures the longest). 
The Chethib nw (D7”) is an error of transcription; the Kert has 
the proper correction, D134 = OTW, Jer. v. 6. Regarding TW 
(whence “t%), which, from its root-signification of making close and 
fast, denotes violence and destruction, vid. under Gen. xvii. 
Three proverbs in praise of 7px: 
Ver. 4 Possessions are of no profit in the day of wrath; 
But righteousness delivereth from death. 
That which is new here, is only that possessions and goods (vid. re- 
garding jin, p. 63) are destitute of all value in the day of the peAXovca 
opyn; for 73p bY, the day of wrath breaking through the limits (of 
long-suffering), has the same meaning as in the prophets; and 
such prophetic words as Isa. x. 3, Zeph. i. 18, and, almost in the 
same words, Ezek. vii. 19, are altogether similar to this proverb. 
The LXX., which translates év yépa érrayoyhs, harmonizes in 
expression with Sir. v. 8, cf. ii. 2. Theodotion translates T&, xxvii. 
10, by érraywyy (providence, fate). 
Ver. 5 The righteousness of the blameless smootheth his way, 
And by his own wickedness doth the wicked fall. 
With the D’Dn (cf. i. 12), formed after the passive, more than with 
DM, is connected the idea of the perfected, but more in the negative 
sense of moral spotlessness than of moral perfection. The recti- 
tude of a man who seeks to keep his conscience and his character 
pure, maketh smooth (1%, as iii. 6, not of the straightness of ‘the 
line, but of the surface, evenness) his life’s path, so that he can 
pursue his aim without stumbling and hindrance, and swerving 
from the direct way; while, on the contrary, the godless comes to 
ruin by his godlessness—that by which he seeks to forward his 
interests, and to make a way for himself, becomes his destruction. 
Ver. 6 The rectitude of the upright saveth them, | 
And in their own covetousness are the faithless taken. 
The integrity of those who go straight forward and straight through, 
without permitting themselves to turn aside on crooked ways, de- 
livers them from the snares which are laid for them, the dangers 
they encounter; while, on the contrary, the faithless, though they 
mask their intentions ever so cunningly, are ensnared in their 
passionate covetousness: the mask is removed, they are convicted, 
and are caught and lost. Regarding 73, abyss, overthrow, also 
stumbling against anything = covetousness, vid. at x. 3, and under 
Ps. v.10. The form of the expression 65 follows the scheme, “ in 
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the image of God created He man,” Gen. ix. 6. The subject is 
to be taken from the genitive, as is marked by the accentuation, 
for it gives Mugrash to the Ni3H, as if it were the principal form, 
for TID, 
Three proverbs regarding destruction and salvation : 
Ver. 7 When a godless man dies, his hope cometh to nought, 
And the expectation of those who stand in fulness of strength 
is destroyed. 

We have already remarked in the Introduction that Dox is a 
favourite word of the Chokma, and the terminological distinction 
of different classes and properties of men (vid. pp. 40, 42); we 
read, vi. 12, bynda DIN, and here, as also Job xx. 29, xxvii. 13, 
yon DIN, cf. xxi. 29, WW wR, but generally only YY is used. A 
godless man, to whom earthly possessions and pleasure and honour 
are the highest good, and to whom no means are too base, in order 
that he may appease this his threefold passion, rocks himself in 
unbounded and measureless hopes; but with his death, his hope, 
i.e. all that he hoped for, comes to nought. The LXX. translate 
reheuTycavtos avépos Suxalov ove GdAdrvTat dmb, which is the con- 
‘verse of that which is here said, 7a: the hope of the righteous 
expects its fulfilment beyond the grave. The LXX. further 
translate, 7d 58 xatynua (NPM) tov doeBdv sddvtav; but the 
distich in the Hebr. text is not an antithetic one, and whether 
D8 may signify the wicked (thus also the Syr., Targ., Venet., 
and Luther), if we regard it as a brachyology for D'i8 ‘W3, or as 
the plur. of an adj. fix, after the form aig (Elazar b. Jacob in 
‘Kimchi), or wickedness (Zéckler, with Hitzig, “ the wicked expec- 
tation’), is very questionable. Yet more improbable is Malbim’s 
(with Rashi’s) rendering of this D°218, after Gen. xlix. 3, Ps. Ixxviii. 
51, and the Targ. on Job xviii. 12, of the children of the deceased ; 
children gignuntur ex robore virili, but are not themselves the robur 
virile. But while D's is nowhere the plur. of fi in its ethical sig- 
nification, it certainly means in Ps. Ixxviii. 51, as the plur. of jix, 
manly strength, and in Isa. xl. 26, 29 the fulness of strength 
generally, and once, in Hos. ix. 4, as plur. of fi in its physical 
signification, derived from its root-meaning anhelitus (Gen. xxxv. 
18, cf. Hab. iii. 7), deep sorrow (a heightening of the px, Deut. 
xxvi.14), This latter signification has also been adopted: Jerome, 
expectatio solicitorum ; Bertheau, ‘the expectation of the sorrow- 
ing ;” Ewald, “continuance of sorrow ;” but the meaning of this 
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in this connection is so obscure, that one must questfon the trans- 
lators what its import is. Therefore we adhere to the other ren- 
dering, “fulness of strength,” and interpret O21% as the opposite of 
mix fx, Isa. xl. 29, for it signifies, per metonymiam abstracti pro 
concr., those who are full of strength; and we gain the meaning 
that there is a sudden end to the expectation of those who are in 
full strength, and build their prospects thereon. The two synony- 
mous lines complete themselves, in so far as D°\N gains by yen OWN 
the associated idea of self-confidence, and the second strengthens 
the thought of the first by the transition of the expression from 
the fut. to the preterite (Fl.). nbmm has, for the most part in 
recent impressions, the Mugrash; the correct accentuation, accord- 
ing to codices and old impressions, is D'2\% nomm (vid. Baer’s Torath 
Emeth, p. 10, § 4). 


Ver. 8 The righteous is delivered from trouble, 
And the godless comes in his stead. 


The succession of the tenses gives the same meaning as when, 
periodizing, we say: while the one is delivered, the other, on the con- 
trary, falls before the same danger. yond (vid. under Isa. lviii. 11) 
followed by the historical tense, the expression of the principal fact, 
is the perfect. The statement here made clothes itself after the 
manner of a parable in the form of history. It is true there are not 
wanting experiences of an opposite kind (from that here stated), 
because divine justice manifests itself in this world only as a pre- 
lude, but not perfectly and finally ; but the poet considers this, that 
as a rule destruction falls upon the godless, which the righteous 
with the help of God escapes; and this he realizes as a moral 
motive. In itself ‘NA may also have only the meaning of the ex- 
change of places, but the L.XX. translate dvr’ av’rod, and thus 
in the sense of representation the proverb appears to be understood 
in connection with xxi. 18 (cf. the prophetico-historical appli- 
cation, Isa. xliii. 4). The idea of atonement has, however, no 
application here, for the essence of atonement consists in the 
offering up of an innocent one in the room of the guilty, and its 
force lies in the offering up of self; the meaning is only, that if 
the divinely-ordained linking together of cause and effect in the 
realms of nature and of history brings with it evil, this brings to 
the godless destruction, while it opens the way of deliverance for 
the righteous, so that the godless becomes for the righteous the 
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"D5, or, as we might say in a figure of similar import, the lightning 
conductor, ; 

Ver. 9 The wicked with his mouth prepareth destruction for his neighbour; 

But by knowledge the righteous are delivered from it. 

The LXX. translate, év orouare aocBav tayis (NVA?) moAlrass, 
aicOnots 88 Stxalors ebodos (nbs). There is no reason for changing 
(with Hitzig and Ewald) the text, which in the form in which it 
is here translated was before all other translators (Aq., Sym- 
machus, Theodotion, Syr., Targ., Jerome). The accentuation, 
which separates the two instrumental statements by greater dis- 
junctives from that which follows, is correct. The “three” Greek 
versions [viz. of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus] translate 
2 by droxperys, which it means in the modern idiom ; but in the 
ancient Hebr. it signifies, him who is resolved upon evil, as in Arab. 
hanyf, him who is resolved upon that which is right: he who 
turns aside to evil enters on a path far removed from that which 
is right. In MM one is reminded (without any etymological 
reason) of NN (pit), and so in 7M of DNin‘Mw (Ps. evil. 20) or 
a similar word ; but M¥J3 contains the reference, in this connection 
not easy to be mistaken, to the hostile purposes of the wicked 
masked by the words of the mouth, which are seen through by 
the righteous by virtue of knowledge which makes them acquainted 
with men. This penetrating look is their means of deliverance. 

Three proverbs follow relating to the nature of city and national 
life, and between them two against mockery and backbiting: 

Ver. 10 In the prosperity of the righteous the city rejoiceth ; 
And if the wicked come to ruin, there is jubilation. 

The 3 of 3363 denotes the ground but not the object, as elsewhere, 
but the cause of the rejoicing, like the 3, 105, and in the similar 
proverb, xxix. 2, cf. xxviii. 12. If it goes well with the righteous, 
the city has cause for joy, because it is for the advantage of the 
community; and if the wicked (godless) come to an end, then there 
is jubilation (substantival clause for 4), for although they are 
honoured in their lifetime, yet men breathe freer when the city is 
delivered from the tyranny and oppression which they exercised, 
and from the evil example which they gave. Such proverbs, in 
which the city (civitas) represents the state, the modus the mroArreda, 
may, as Ewald thinks, be of earlier date than the days of an Asa 
or Jehoshaphat; for “from the days of Moses and Joshua to the 
days of David and Solomon, Israel was a great nation, divided 
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indeed into many branches and sections, but bound together by 
covenant, whose life did not at all revolve around one great city 
alone.” We value such critical judgments according to great 
historical points of view, but confess not to understand why MP 
must just be the chief city and may not be any city, and how on 
the whole a language which had not as yet framed the conception 
of the state (post-bibl. 2°12), when it would describe the com- 
munity individually and as a whole, could speak otherwise than 
of city and people. 
Ver. 11 By the blessing of the upright a city is exalted, 
But by the mouth of the godless it is broken down. 

This verse is related, in the way of confirming it, to ver. 10. The 
LXX., which omits ver. 4, here omits 105 and 11a, and combines 
10a and 116 into one proverb (vid. Lagarde). The meaning is — 
clear: “by the benedictions and pious prayers of the upright a 
city rises always to a higher eminence and prosperity ; while, on 
the contrary, the deceitful, arrogant, blasphemous talk of the 
godless brings ruin to it” (F1.). The nearest contrast to “ by the 
blessing of the upright” would be “by the cursing of the wicked,” 
but not in the sense of the poet, who means to say that the city 
raises itself by the blessing of the upright, and on the contrary, 
when godless men are exalted, then by their words (whose blessing 
is no better than their curse) it comes to ruin. MP (=P) occurs 
only four times in Proverbs, and in Job xxix. 7. 

Ver. 12. There now follow two proverbs which refer to the 
intercourse of private life. 

He who mocketh his neighbour is devoid of understanding; 
But the intelligent man remaineth silent. 

xiv. 21 is a proverb similarly beginning with myn? 125 xii. 13 is 
another beginning with "3 13, From this one sees that ona (cf. 
ma, Isa. xxxvii. 22) does not mean a speaking contemptuously i in 
one’s presence ; as also from vi. 30, that contemptuous treatment, 

which expresses itself not in mockery but in insult, is thus named ; 
so that we do not possess a German [nor an English] expression 
which completely covers it. Whoever in a derisive or insulting 
manner, whether it be publicly or privately, degrades his neigh- 
bour, is unwise (22-00N as pred., like vi. 32); an intelligent man, 
on the contrary, keeps silent, keeps his judgment to himself, 
abstains from arrogant criticisms, for he Knows that he is not 
infallible, that he is not acquainted with the heart, and he pos- 
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sesses too much self-knowledge to raise himself above his neighbour 
as a judge, and thinks that contemptuous rejection, unamiable, 
reckless condemnation, does no good, but on the contrary does 
evil on all sides. ~ | 
Ver. 18 He who goeth about tattling revealeth secrets ; 
But he who is of a faithful spirit concealeth a matter. 
The tattler is called bn (intensive form of 534), from his going 
hither and thither. 5°29 ‘wax, Ezek. xxii. 9, are men given to tat- 
tling, backbiters; 5°27 4917 (cf. Lev. xix. 16), one of the tattlers or 
backbiters goes, a divulger of the matter, a tell-tale. It is of such 
an one that the proverb speaks, that he reveals the secret (sip, 
properly the being close together for the purpose of private inter- 
course, then that intercourse itself, vid. at Ps, xxv. 14); one has 
thus to be on his guard against confiding in him. On the contrary, 
a MRIDN, firmus (fidus) spiritu, properly one who is established, 
or reflexively one who proves himself firm and true (vid. at Gen. 
xv. 6), conceals a matter, keeps it back from the knowledge and 
power of another. Zéckler rightly concludes, in opposition to 
Hitzig, from the parallelism that the $27 yin is subject; the 
‘arrangement going before also shows that this is the “ground- 
word” (Ewald); in xx. 19a the relation is reversed: the revealer 
of secrets is rightly named (cf. Sir. xxvii. 16, 6 dmoxadvrrov 
pUoTHpLA, K.T.d.). 
Ver. 14 Where there is no direction a people fall ; 
But where there is no want of counsellors there is safety. 

Regarding nirann, vid. at 1. 5. There it means rules of self- 
government ; here, rules for the government of the people, or, since 
the pluralet. denotes a multiplicity in unity, circumspect cuBépyyors. 
With 14d, xxiv. 65 (where direction in war, as here in peace, is 
spoken of, and the meaning of the word specializes itself. accord- 
ingly) agrees; cf. also xv. 226. Hitzig criticises the proverb, 
remarking, “‘ we who have the longest resorted to many counsellors, 
as a consequence of the superabundance have learned to say, 
‘Too many cooks spoil the broth,’ and, ‘ He who asks long, errs.’” 
But the truth of the clause 14) is in modern times more fully 
illustrated in the region of ecclesiastical and political affairs; and 
in general it is found to be true that it is better with a people 
when they are governed according to the laws and conclusions 
. which have resulted from the careful deliberation of many com- 
petent and authorized men, than when their fate is entrusted 
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unconditionally to one or to a few. The proverb, it must be 
acknowledged, refers not to counsellors such as in Isa, iii. 3, but 
as in Isa. i. 26. 

Ver. 15. There follow now two proverbs regarding kindness 
which brings injury and which brings honour: 

It fares ill, nothing but ill, with one who is surety for another ; 
But he who hateth suretyship remaineth in quietness. 
More closely to the original: It goes ill with him; for the proverb 
is composed as if the writer had before his eyes a definite person, 
whom one assails when he for whom he became security has not 
kept within the limits of the performance that was due. Regard- 
ing 31Y with the accus. of the person: to represent one as a surety 
for him, and “tas denoting the other (the stranger), vid. at vi. 1. 
The meaning of Yi"! 3) is seen from xx. 16a. $i is, like xiii. 20, 
the fut. Niph. of YN, or of Y= YN, after the forms bit, “iD 
(Olsh. § 265e). The added 37 has, like my, Hab. iii. 9, the same 
function as the inf. absol. (intensivus); but as the infin. form 
1 could only be inf. constr. after the form 3%, Jer. v. 26, the 
infinitive absol. must be Yi: thus ¥1 is an accus., or what is the 
same, an adverbial adj.: he is badly treated (maltreated) in a 
bad way, for one holds him to his words and, when he cannot or 
will not accomplish that which is due in the room of him for 
whom he is bail, arrests him. He, on the contrary, who hates 
oypin has good rest. The persons of such as become surety by 
striking the hands cannot be meant, but perhaps people thus 
becoming surety by a hand-stroke,—such sureties, and thus such 
suretyship, he cannot suffer; d'ypin approaches an abstract [“ strik- 
ing hands,” instead of “those who strike hands”] in connection 
with this 82%, expressing only a strong impossibility, as 0°?3h, 
Zech. ii. 7, 14, means uniting together in the sense of com- 
bination. 
Ver. 16 A gracious woman retaineth honour, 
And strong men retain riches. 

The LXX. had jf nv (not bn NW) in view: yuvt edydpioros 
‘éyeipes avdp) Sofav,—this avdp/ is an interpolation inserted for the 
sake of the added line, Opovos 88 atipias yuvn pucodca Sixata. 
The proverb thus expanded is on both sides true: an amiable 
woman (gratiosa) brings honour to her husband, gives him relief, 
while one who hates the right (that which is good, gentle) is a dis: 
graceful vessel (opp. in) N32, Isa. xxii. 23), which disfigures the 
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household, makes the family unloved, and lowers it. But the 
commencing line, by which 16d is raised to an independent distich, 
is so much the more imperfect : wAovtou oxvnpol éevdects yivovtat; 
for that the negligent (idle) bring it not to riches, is, as they are 
wont in Swabia to call such truisms, a Binsenwahrheit. But it is 
important that the translation of 16, ot dé dvdpeto. épeiSovtas 
mwrouTm (the Syr. has “ knowledge” for riches), presupposes the 
phrase DSM (cf. x. 4, L.XX.), and along with it this, that 10m 
wy is so rendered as if the words were WY3 3205", is to be regarded 
as unhistorical. If we now take the one proverb as it is found in 
the Hebr. text, then the repetition of the Jon in the two lines excites 
a prejudice in favour of it. The meaning of this otherwise difficult 
yon is missed by Lowenstein and Zockler: a gracious woman re- 
taineth honour (Symm. dvOéferae Sd£ns); for (1) Sn on would 
better agree with this predicate, and (2) it is evident from xxix. 23 
that N35 ‘Jon is not to be understood in the sense of firmiter tenere, but 
in the inchoative sense of consegui honorem, whence also the éyeipes 
avopt of the LXX. It is true that xxxi. 30 states that “ grace (jN) 
is nothing,” and that all depends on the fear of God; but here the 
poet thinks on “ grace” along with the fear of God, or he thinks 
on them as not separated from each other; and since it is doubly 
true, which is moreover besides this true, that a wife of gracious 
outward appearance and demeanour obtains honour, her company 
is sought, she finds her way into the best society, they praise her 
attractive, pleasant appearance, and that the husband also of such 
a wife participates to some extent in this honour. Experience also 
confirms it, that the D'¥“Y, strong men, obtain riches (cf. Isa. 
xlix 25); and this statement regarding the O'y“y fits better as a 
contrast to 16a, as a like statement regarding the nyin, diligent, 
for the /™Y (from 7 Y, to place in terror, Ps. x. 18), whose power 
consists in terrorism or violence, is the most direct contrast of a 
wife, this axedos daGevéorepov, who by heart-winning attraction 
makes yet better conquests: she thereby obtains a higher good, 
viz. honour, while the former gains only riches, for “a name” (viz. 
a good one) “is better than great riches,” xxii. 1. If we read 
o'ynn, this thoughtful contrast is lost. 
Three proverbs regarding benevolence : 
Ver. 17 The benevolent man doeth good to his own soul, 
And the violent man brings trouble on his own flesh. 


Many interpreters reverse the relation of subject and predicate 
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(Targ. only in 178, after the phrase 210, for which the Syr. has 
only 31D): gui sibt tpst benefacit, te quidem erga alios quoque 
benignus presumitur, quum caritas ordinata a se ipsa inciptat ; qué 
vero carnem suam male habet, est crudelis erga alios (Michaelis). 
But this cannot be established; for certainly it occurs that who- 
ever does good to himself does good also to others, and that whoever 
is hard against himself also judges and treats others harshly ; but in 
by far the greatest number of cases the fact is this, that he who 
does not deny anything to himself is in relation to others an egoist, 
and this is not a “ benevolent man;” and, on the contrary, that he 
who denies to himself lawful enjoyments is in relation to others 
capable of self-denial and self-sacrifice, and thus is the contrast of 
a “violent man.” The word of Sirach, xiv. 5, 6 sovnpos éavre 
tiva ayabos éorat, to which Bertheau appeals, alludes to the 
niggard, and it is true indeed that this NY DY, but not every 7Dy 
nxw, is a niggard. Thus the “ benevolent man” and the “ violent 
man” will be the two subject conceptions, and as it is said of the 
benevolent ("07 as eg. Hos. vi. 6, of a more restricted sense, as 
Isa. lvii. 1) that he does good (x8, viz. 210, xxxi. 12), so of the 
violent (unmerciful) ("N38 as xii. 20, Jer. vi. 23, 1. 42) that he 
brings evil on his own flesh (LXX. airod capa); for NY as 
a parallel word to {#2 (cf. p. 195) signifies not blood-relations 
(Symm., Jerome, Luther, and Grotius), but it has here, as at 
Mic. iii. 2, its nearest signification, from which it then comes to 
signify those who are of our flesh and blood. But for that reason 
_ the meaning of the poet cannot be that given by Elster: “he 
who exercises benevolence toward others creates within himself a 
determination which penetrates his whole being with generous 
and fruitful warmth, as on the other hand the feeling of hatred 
deprives the heart of him who cherishes it of the true fountain of 
life.” If this were meant, then soul and spirit, not soul and flesh, 
would stand in parallelism. The weal and woe refers thus to the 
divine retribution which requites the conduct of a man toward his 
neighbours, according to its character, with reward or punishment 
‘(Hitzig, Zockler). 
Ver. 18. Man consists of body and soul. In regard to both, 
benevolence brings its reward, and hatred its punishment. 
The godless acquires deceptive gain ; 
But he that soweth righteousness, a true reward. 
Jerome makes 185 an independent clause, for he translates it as if 
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the word were written Yifoi; the Syr. and Targ. also, as if h2Y 
imps (his fidelity is his reward). But according to the text as it 
stands, "WY extends its regimen to both parts of the verse; to 
make is here equivalent to, to work out, to acquire, .repuroteto Pan, 
as Gen. xxxi. 1, Jer. xvii. 11, etc. The labour of the godless has 
selfishness as its motive, and what he acquires by his labour is 
therefore “delusive gain,”’—it is no blessing, it profits him not 
(x. 2), and it brings him no advantage (x. 16). He, on the con- 
trary, acquires truth, %.e. a truly profitable and enduring reward, 
who sows right-doing, or better: good-doing, by which we also, as 
the biblical moral in mpyty, think principally of well-doing, unselfish 
activity and self-sacrificing love. Hos. x. 12 speaks of sowing 
which has only npty as the norm; and how py is understood is 
seen from the parallel use of ton [piety]. The “true reward” is 
just the harvest by which the sowing of the good seed of noble 
benevolent actions is rewarded. 
Ver. 19 Genuine righteousness reaches to life, 
And he sige pursues evil does it to his death. 
The LXX. translate vids Sixasos, and the Syrian follows this 
unwarrantable guid pro quo; the Bible uses the phrase ndiy7;2 
and the like, but not npwy-j3. The Grac. Venet. (translating 
ovrw) deprives the distich of its supposed independence. The 
Targ. renders {2 with the following } as correlates, sic . . . uti; 
but }3 in comparative proverbs stands naturally in the second, and 
not in the first place (vid. p. 10). Without doubt j> is here a 
noun. It appears to have a personal sense, according to the 
parallel 753, on which account Elster explains it: he who is 
firm, stedfast in righteousness, and Zickler: he who holds fast 
to righteousness; but {9 cannot mean “holding fast,” nor does 
jin ;—“fast” does not at all agree with the meaning of the word, 
it means upright, and in the ethical sense genuine; thus Ewald 
better : “he who is of genuine righteousness,” but “ genuine in (of) 
righteousness” is a tautological connection of ideas. Therefore 
we must regard j3 as a substantival neuter, but neither the rectum 
of Cocceius nor the jfirmum of Schultens furnishes a naturally 
expressed suitable thought. Or is ]3 a substantive in the sense of 
2 Kings vii. 31% The word denotes the pedestal, the pillar, the 
standing-place; but what can the basis refer to here (Euchel) ? 
Rather read “aim” (Oetinger) or “direction” (Lowenstein); but j3 
does not take its meaning from the Hiph. $20. One might almost 
VOL. L Q 
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assume that the Chokma-language makes }3, taliter, a substantive, 
and has begun to use it in the sense of qualitas (like the post-bibl. 
maa"), so that it is to be explained: the quality of righteousness 
tendeth to life. But must we lose ourselves in conjectures or in 
modifications of the text (Hitzig, 033, as a banner), in order to 
gain a meaning from the word, which already has a meaning? 
We say {3 13%, to speak right (Num. xxvii. 7), and {2 Nivy, to do 
right (Eccles. viii. 10); in both cases 2 means standing = con- 
sisting, stedfast, right, recte. The contrast is "ND, 2 Kings vii. 9, 
which is also once used as a substantive, Isa. xvi. 6: the un- 
righteousness of his words. So here j3 is used as a substantive 
connected in the genitive, but not so that it denotes the right 
holding, retaining of righteousness, but its right quality —NnADSN 
npry~bv, as Rashi explains it, é.e., as we understand it: genuine- 
ness, or genuine showing of righteousness, which is not mere 
appearance without reality. That 0°23 denotes such people as 
seek to appear not otherwise than what they truly are, is in favour 
of this interpretation. Such genuine righteousness as follows the 
impulse of the heart, and out of the fulness of the heart does 
good, has life as its result (xix. 23), an inwardly happy and 
externally a prosperous life; on the other hand, he who wilfully 
pursues evil, and finds in it satisfaction, brings death upon him- 
self: he does it to his death, or if we make (which is also possible) 
11 the subject: it tends to his death. Thus in other words: 
Love is life; hatred destroys life. 

The following proverbs are especially directed, as connected 
with this j3, against the contradiction of the external appearance 
and of the masked internal nature. 

Ver. 20 An abomination to Jahve are the crookedly dishonest of heart, 
And they who are of honest walk are His delight. 

We read, ii. 15, viii. 8, UpY (the form of the transgressions) ; but 
here, where the “crookedness” is transferred to the heart, we re- 
‘quire another word, which renders the idea of falseness, the contrary 
of directness, lying in it, without any mixture of the fundamental 
conception fleruosus or tortuosus. ‘J11 ‘\'OR are not only those 
whose walk is externally without offence and blameless, but, in 
conformity with the contrast, those whose manner of conduct 
proceeds from a disposition that is pure, free from deception 
and concealment. Jerome, et voluntas ejus in t18 qui simpliciter 
ambulant. But the word is not ‘S23; they .[the upright] are 
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themselves His py" (xi. 1) [delight]: He regards them, and only 
them, with satisfaction. | 
Ver. 21 Assuredly [the hand to it] the wicked remaineth not unpunished, 
But the seed of the righteous is delivered. 

The LXX. render here, as xvi. 5, where the 1% ’ repeats itself, 
xeip) yetpas éuB8arwv adixws, which is not to be understood, as 
Evagrius supposes, of one that can be bribed, but only of a violent 
person; the Syr. and Targ. have the same reference; but the 
subject is certainly 39, and a governing word, as SW) (2 Sam. xx, 
21), is wanting, to say nothing of the fact that the phrase “one 
hand against the other” would require the words to be 3 5°. 
Jerome and the Grec. Venet., without our being able, however, to 
see their meaning. The translation of the other Greek versions is 
not given. The Jewish interpreters offer nothing that is worthy, 
as e.g. Immanuel and Meiri explain it by “immediately,” which 
in the modern Hebr. would require 7°, and besides is not here 
suitable. The Midrash connects with 21a the earnest warning 
that he who sins with the one hand and with the other does good, 
is nevertheless not free from punishment. Schultens has an ex- 
planation to give to the words which is worthy of examination ; 
hand to hand, ze. after the manner of an inheritance per posteros 
(Ex. xx. 5), resting his opinion on this, that Arab. yad (cf. \, 
Isa. lvi. 5) is used among other significations in that of authorizing 
an inheritance. Gesenius follows him, but only urging the idea 
of the sequence of time (cf. Pers. dest bedest, hand to hand = 
continuing after one another), and interprets 13 7’ as Fleischer 
does: ab etate in a@tatem non (1.e. nullo unqguam tempore futuro) 
erit impunis scelestus, sed postert justorum salvi erunt. According 
to Bottcher, “hand to hand” is equivalent to from one hand 
to another, and this corresponds to the thought expressed in 
Plutarch’s de sera numinis vindicta: if not immediately, yet at 
last. We may refer in vindication of this to the fact that, as the 
Arab. lexicographers say, yad, used of the course of time, means 
the extension (madd) of time, and then a period of time. But for 
the idea expressed by nunguam, or neutiqguam, or tandem aliquando, 
the language supplied to the poet a multitude of forms, and we 
do not see why he should have selected just this expression with 
its primary meaning alternatim not properly agreeing with the 
connection. Therefore we prefer with Ewald to regard > 7’ as a 
formula of confirmation derived from the common speech of the 
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people: hand to hand (? as in m5, Job xvii. 3), te. the hand for 
it [I pledge it, guarantee it] (Bertheaun, Hitzig, Elster, Zéckler). 
But if 21a assures by the pledge of the hand, and as it were lays 
a wager to it, that the wicked shall not go unpunished, then the 
genitive in D'p"1¥ 371 is not that of dependence by origin, but, as 
Isa. Ixv. 23, i. 4, the genitive of apposition, for 371 here, as 7i5, 
Ps, xxiv. 6, cxii. 2, denotes a oneness of like origin and of like 
kind, but with a preponderance of the latter. 020) is the 3d 
pret., which by the preceding fut. retains the reference to the 
future: the merited punishment comes on the wicked, but the 
generation of the righteous escapes the judgment. 3” has the 7 
dagheshed (Michlol 635) according to the rule of the p'm, according 
to which the consonant first sounded after a word terminating in 
an accented a or é is doubled, which is here, as at xv. 1, done with 
the 
Ver. 22 A golden ring in a swine’s snout,— 
A fair woman and without delicacy. 
This is the first instance of an emblematical proverb in which the 
first and second lines are related to each other as figure and its 
import, vid. p. 9. The L-XX. translates rhythmically, but by its 
womep .. . odTws it destroys the character of this picture-book 
proverbial form. The nose-ring, 513, generally attached to the 
right nostril and hanging down over the mouth (vid. Lane’s Manners, 
etc.) is a female ornament that has been in use since the time of 
the patriarchs (Gen. xxiv. 47). If one supposes such a ring ina 
swine’s snout, then in such a thing he has the emblem of a wife in 
whom beauty and the want of culture are placed together in 
direct contrast. OY is taste carried over into the intellectual 
region, the capability of forming a judgment, Job xii. 20, and 
particularly the capability of discovering that which is right and 
adapted to the end in view, 1 Sam. xxv. 33 (of Abigail), here in 
accordance with the figure of a beast with which the ideas of 
uncleanness, shamelessness, and rudeness are associated, a mind for 
the noble, the fine, the fitting, that which in the higher and at the 
same time intellectual and ethical sense we call tact (fine feeling) ; 
ND (alienata) denotes the want of this capacity, not without the 
accompanying idea of self-guilt. 
Ver. 23 The desire of the righteous is nothing but good, 
The expectation of the godless is presumption. 


This 1s usually explained with Fleischer: If the righteous wish for 
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anything, their wish reaches to no other than a fortunate issue; 
but if the godless hope for anything, then there is to them in the 
end as their portion, not the good they hoped for, but wrath (x. 28, 
cf. xi. 4). However, that 7732 is at once to be understood thus, 
as in Mayor, and that the phrase is to be rendered: the hope of 
the godless is God’s wrath, is doubtful. But may denotes also 
want of moderation, and particularly in the form of presumption, 
xxi. 24, Isa. xvi. 6; and thus we gain the thought that the desire of 
the righteous is directed only to that which is good, and thus to 
an object that is attainable because well-pleasing to God, while on 
the contrary the hope of the godless consists only in the suggestions 
of their presumption, and thus is vain self-deceit. The punctua- 
tion DYPI¥ MINN is contrary to rule; correct texts have MINN 
oY", for Dechi stands before Athnach only if the Athnach-word 
has two syllables (Zorath Emeth, p. 43; Accentssystem, xviii. § 4). 
Three proverbs regarding giving which is not loss but gain. 
Ver. 24 There is one who giveth bounteously, and he increaseth still more ; 
And (there is) one who withholdeth what is due, only to his loss. 

The first of the proverbs with (there is), which are peculiar to 
the first collection (ved. p. 82). The meaning is, that the posses- 
sions of the liberal giver do not decrease but increase, and that, on 
the contrary, the possessions of the niggardly do not increase but 
decrease. “Y59 is not to be understood after Ps. cxii. 9. Instead 
of iy 4052) the three Erfurt codd. have 02) (with retrogression of 
the tone?), which Hitzig approves of; but the traditional phrase 
which refers (et qui augetur insuper) *D\\ not to the possession 
of him who scattereth, but to himself, is finer in the expression: 
In the characteristic of the other, 1) is commonly interpreted 
comparatively: plus e@quo (Cocceius) or justo (Schelling). But 19 
after 1¥N is to be regarded as governed by it, and 1% denotes not 
competence, riches, as Arab. yusr (Bertheau, Zéckler), also not 
uprightness = beneficence (Midrash, mptyn jo), but duty, upright- 
ness, as Job xxxiii. 23, where it denotes that which is advantageous 
to man, as here that which befits him: he who holds back, namely 
himself, from that which is due to himself, and thus should permit 
to himself, such an one profits nothing at all by this addedia 
(175, Col. ii. 23), but it tends only to loss to him, only to the 
lessening of that which he possesses. We shall meet with this 
(rion?) “iong? FN xiv. 23, and frequently again—it is @ common 
Mashal formula (cf. «al réom waddov Sorepetrat, Sir. xi.11). The 
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cause of the strance phenomenon that the liberal gains and the 
niggardly loses is not here expressed, but the following proverb 
gives the explanation of it: 

Ver. 25 A liberal soul [soul of blessing] is made fat, 

And he that watereth others is also watered. 

A synonymous distich (vid. p. 7). A soul of blessing is one from 
whom blessings go out to others, who is even a blessing to all with 
whom he comes into fellowship; 7373 denotes also particularly the 
gifts of love, 1 Sam. xxv. 27, 713 denotes, if the Arab. is right, 
which derives it from the fundamental idea “to spread out :” 
cause to increase and prosper by means of word and deed. The 
blessing which goes out from such a soul comes back again to 
itself: 11N (as xiii. 4, xxviii. 25), it is made fat, gains thereby sap 
and strength in fulness; the Pual refers to the ordinance of God; 
xxii. 9 is kindred in meaning to this anima benefica pinguefiet. 
In 255 Si is the Aramaic form of writing, but without the 
Aramaic vocalization (cf. i. 10 837, Isa. xxi. 12 xn). Perhaps 
the 8 makes it noticeable that here a different word from 11, 
morning rain, is used; however, Symm. translates wpwivos, and 
the Grac. Venet. (Kimchi following it) derds. As a rule, we do not 
derive 87° from 1%, of which it would be the Hophal (=, as 
yTin, Lev. iv. 23,33") (Ewald, § 131 f.); for the idea consper- 
gitur, which the Ho. of the Hiph. 17), Hos. vi. 3, expresses, is, as 
correlate to 799, as a parallel word to 171M, one not of equal force. 
Jerome was guided by correct feeling, for he translates: et qui 
inebriat ipse quoque inebriabitur. The stem-word is certainly 11), 
whether it is with Hitzig to be punctuated S32=AM, or with 
Fleischer we are to regard S7\° as derived per metathesin from 
mn, as for Arab. drdy (to cause to see) is used’ the vulgar Arab. 
drway (in the Syr. Arab.) and dwray (in the Egypt. Arab.). We 
prefer the latter, for the passing of 71% (from ™%) into 77 is 
according to rule, vid. at xxiii. 21. 

Ver. 26 Whoso withholdeth corn, him the people curse ; 

But blessing is on the head of him that selleth it. 

This proverb is directed against the corn-usurer, whose covetous- 
ness and deceitful conduct is described Amos viii. 4-8. But 
whilst it is there said that they cannot wait till the burdensome 

1 Hitzig’s comparison of rawad, finem respicere, as transposed from waray ia 


incorrect; the former verb, which oem to consider, thus appears to be 
original. 
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interruption of their usurious conduct on account of the sacred 
days come to an end, the figure here is of a different aspect of 
their character: they. hold back their stores of corn in the times of 
scarcity, for they speculate on receiving yet higher prices for it. 
32 (from 733, to purify, to be pure) is thrashed grain, cf. Arab. 
burr, wheat, and nakky of the cleaning of the grain by. the separa- 
tion from it of the tares, etc. (F1.); the word has Kameéz, accord- 
ing to the Masora, as always in pause and in the history of Joseph. 
ya has Munach on the syllable preceding the last, on which the 
tone is thrown back, and Metheg with the Zsere as the sign of a 
pause, as i. 10 Y¥5 (vid. p. 67). VEY, qui annonam vendit, is 
denom. of 73%, properly that which is crushed, therefore grain 
(Fl.). DYOND, which we would understand in the Proph. of nations, 
are here, as at xxiv. 24, the individuals of the people. The 7373 
which falls on the head of the charitable is the thanks of his fellow- 
citizens, along with all good wishes. 

That self-sacrificing endeavour after the good of others finds its 
reward in the thought encircling the following proverbs. 

Ver. 27 He that striveth after good, seeketh that which is pleasing ; 
And he that searcheth after evil, it shall find him. 

Here we have together three synonyms of seeking: pa (R. pa, 
jindere), which has the general meaning querere, from the root- 
idea of penetrating and pressing forwards; %17 (R. 1, terere), 
which from the root-idea of trying (proving) corresponds to the 
Lat. studere ; and "NY (whence here HY instead of NWO, as 134 
instead of 1239), which means mane, and thus sedulo querere (vid. 
at i. 28). From 276, where by 7¥1 is meant evil which one pre- 
pares for another, there arises for 3 the idea of good thoughts 
and actions with reference to others. He who applies himself to 
such, seeks therewith that which is pleasing, ¢.e. that which pleases 
or does good to others. If that which is pleasing to God were 
meant, then this would have been said (cf. xii. 2); the idea here 
is similar to x. 32, and the word &p2' is used, and not X¥D‘, because 
reference is not made to a fact in the moral government of the 
world, but a description is given of one who is zealously intent 
upon good, and thus of a noble man. Such an one always asks 
himself (cf. Matt. vii. 12): what will, in the given case, be well- 
pleasing to the neighbour, what will tend to his true satisfaction ? 
Regarding the punctuation here, "NW, vid. at ver. 26. The subject 
to VNIIN, which, x. 24, stands as the fundamental idea, here follows 
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from the governed 73), which may be the gen. (Ps. xxxvili. 13) 
as well as the accus. 
Ver. 28 He that trusteth in his riches shall fall, 
And the righteous shall flourish like the green leaf. 
Sip’ (plene after the Masora) as well as the figure nyo (cf. for the 
punctuation }Y>), x. 26) are singular, but are understood if one 
observes that in 28a a withered tree, and in 28) a tree with leaves 
- ever green, hovers before the imagination of the poet (cf. Ps. i. 3, 
Jer. xvii. 8). The proud rich man, who on the ground of his 
riches appears to himself to be free from danger, goes on to his 
ruin (1 as xi. 5, and frequently in the Book of Proverbs), while 
on the contrary the righteous continues to flourish like the leaf— 
they thus resemble the trees which perennially continue to flourish 
anew, Regarding ney as originally collective (Symm. @aAXos), 
vid. at Isa. i. 30, and regarding 7B (R. 18, to break), here of the 
continual breaking forth of fresh-growing leaf-buds, vid. at Isa. 
xi. 1. The apostolic word names this continual growth the meta- 
morphosis of believers, 2 Cor. ii. 18. The LXX. has read nye 
(approved by Hitzig): and he who raiseth up the righteous. 
Ver. 29 He that troubleth his own household shall inherit the wind, 
And a fool becomes servant to the wise in heart. 

Jerome well translates: gui conturbat domum suam, for 13) closely 
corresponds to the Lat. turbare; but with what reference is the 
troubling or disturbing here meant? The Syr. translates 29a 
doubly, and refers it once to deceit, and the second time to the 
contrary of avarice; the LXX., by 0 ux) cupmepipepduevos te 
éavtov otx@, understands one who acts towards his own not un- 
sociably, or without affability, and thus not tyrannically. But 73) 
NY xi. 17, is he who does not grudge to his own body that which 
is necessary ; owen 129 is applied to Elijah, 1 Kings xviii. 17, on 
account of whose prayer there was a want of rain; and at xv. 27 
it is the covetous who is spoken of as in’a 12y. The proverb has, 
accordingly, in the man who “troubles his own house” (Luth.), 
a niggard and sordid person (Hitzig) in view, one who does not 
give to his own, particularly to his own servants, a sufficiency of 
food and of necessary recreation. Far from raising himself by his 
household arrangements, he shall only inherit wind (on, not as 
the Syr. translates, M3', in the general signification to inherit, to 
obtain, as ili. 35, xxviii. 10, etc.), .e. he goes always farther and 
farther back (for he deprives his servants of all pleasure and love 
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for their work in seeking the prosperity of his house), till in the 
end the reality of his possession dissolves into nothing. Such — 
conduct is not only loveless, but also foolish; and a foolish person 
(vid. regarding O48 at i. 7) has no influence as the master of a 
house, and generally is unable to maintain his independence: “and 
the servant is a fool to him who is wise of heart.” Thus the 
LXX. (cf. also the LXX. of x. 5), Syr., Targ., Jerome, Gree. 
Venet., Luth. construe the sentence. The explanation, et servus 
stulti cordato (sc. addicitur), t.e. even the domestics of the covetous 
fool are at last partakers in the wise beneficence (F1.), places 296 
in an unnecessary connection with 29a, omits the verb, which is 
here scarcely superfluous, and is not demanded by the accentuation 
(cf. e.g. xix. 220). 
Ver. 80 The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life, 
And the wise man winneth souls. 
The LXX. translate, é xaprod Sixavoovyns pvetas SévSpov Cwijs ; 
Hitzig takes thence the word PT¥; but this translation discredits 
itself by the unnatural reversal of the relation of fruit and tree. 
The fruit of the righteous is here not the good which his conduct 
brings to him, as Isa. iii, 10, Jer. xxxii. 19, but his activity itself 
proceeding from an internal impulse. This fruit is a tree of life. 
We need to supplement "72 [fruit] as little here as MX [a traveller] 
at x. 17; for the meaning of the proverb is, that the fruit of the 
righteous, #.¢. his external influence, itself is a tree of life (vid. 
p- 32), namely for others, since his words and actions exert a 
quickening, refreshing, happy influence upon them. By this means 
the wise (righteousness and wisdom come together according to 
the saying of the Chokma, i. 7a) becomes a winner of souls (npd as 
vi. 25, but taken tn bonam partem), or, as expressed in the N. T. 
(Matt. iv. 19), a fisher of men, for he gains them not only for 
himself, but also for the service of wisdom and righteousness. 
Ver. 81 Lo, the righteous findeth on earth his reward ; 
How much more the godless and the sinner ! 

The particles ‘D 48 signify properly, interrogatively : Shall it yet be 
said that . . .; it corresponds to the German “ geschweige denn” 
[nedum] (F1.). {is already in bibl. Hebr. in the way of becoming 
a conditional particle; it opens, as here, the antecedent of a gra- 
datio a minori ad majus introduced by *3 8, Job xv. 15 f., xxv. 5 f., 
cf. jn (man) with WS) following, Gen. xliv. 8, 2 Sam. xii. 18. xiii. 
13 presents itself as the nearest parallel to O>¥, where it means, to 
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be rewarded. It is a vocabulum anceps, and denotes full requital, 
i.e., according to the reference, either righteous reward or righteous 
punishment. If 30a is understood of reward, and 306 of punish- 
ment, then the force of the argument in the conclusion consists in 
this, that the righteous can put forth no claim to a recompense, 
because his well-doing is never so perfect as not to be mingled 
with sin (Eccles. vii. 20; Ps. cxliii. 2); while, on the contrary, the 
repression of the wicked, who, as )#" as to his intention, and xbin 
as to his conduct, actually denies his dependence on God, is de- 
manded by divine holiness. But the conclusion is not stringent, 
since in the relation of God to the righteous His dispensation of 
grace and faithfulness to promises also come into view, and thus 
in both cases 02%" appears to require the same interpretation: if 
the righteous does not remain unrevenged, so much more shall not 
the godless and the sinner remain . . ., or how much less shall the 
godless and the sinner remain so. Thus the Grec. Venet., Ge@ o 
Sixatos év TH yj GmrotiOncerat; thus also Luther, and among the 
moderns Lowenstein and Elster. Of the proverb so understood 
- the LXX. version, ef 6 pév Sieavos porss (woyts) cdferat, 0 aceBs 
kal dpaptwros tov pavetrat (cf. 1 Pet. iv. 18), may be a free 
translation, for in the n>v* there certainly lies, according to the 
sense, a Y¥h byMD. Also ndv* has the principal tone, not 73. 
The thought: even on this side (on earth), lies beyond the sphere 
of the O. T. consciousness. The earth is here the world of man. 

Three proverbs on Knowledge, the favour of God, firmness and 
the means thereto. 

xii. 1 He loveth correction who loveth knowledge, 
And he hateth instruction who is without reason. 

It is difficult in such cases to say which is the relation of the ideas 
that is intended. The sequence of words which lies nearest in the 
Semitic substantival clause is that in which the predicate is placed 
first ; but the subject may, if it is to be made prominent, stand at — 
the head of the sentence. Here, 10, the placing of the subject in 
advance recommends itself : one who hates instruction is devoid of 
reason. But since we have no reason in 1a to invert-the order of 
the words as they lie together, we take the conceptions placed first 
in both cases as the predicates. Thus: he who loves knowledge 
shows and proves that he does so by this, that. he willingly puts 
himself in the place of a learner; and devoid of reason is he who 
with aversion rejects reproof, which is designed to guard him from 
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future mistakes and false steps. ' Regarding the punctuation 30% 
nyt (with Mercha on the ante-penult. and the mMpyn-sign on the 
penult.), vid. at xi. 26 f.,i. 19. In 16 the Munach in nna is 
transformed from Mugrash (Accentssystem, xviii. § 2), as in xv. 10D. 
"y3 (cf. xxx. 2) is a being who is stupid as the brute cattle ("Y3, 
from 13, to graze, cattle of all kinds; Arab. b’ayr, the beast xav’ 
é€., t.e. the camel); as a homo brutus is compared to a TN (Ps. 
xlix. 21, lxxiii. 22), and is called Arab. behymt, from bahym, “shut 
up” (spec. dabb, a bear; thwr, an ox; Aamdr, an ass) (F.). 
Ver. 2 A good man obtaineth favour with Jahve, 
But the man of wicked devices He condemns. 
He who is an Nive Kx (xiv. 17, cf. Ps. xxxvii. 7) is defined in 
xxiv. 8 (cf. p. 39): he 1s a man of devices (vid. regarding the 
etymon, p. 56), namely, that are wicked, one who contrives evil 
against his neighbour. The meaning of the subject-conception 
2{d is defined according to this, although in itself also it is clear, 
for 210, used of God (e.g. Ps. Ixxiii. 1, Ixxxvi. 5) and of men (xiii. 
22, xiv. 14), denotes the good (bonus) in the sense of the benevo- 
lent (benignus); the Scripture truths, that God is love, that love is 
the essence of goodness and is the fulfilling of the law, are so 
conformed to reason, that they stamp themselves as immediate 
component parts of the human consciousness. A 21» is thus a 
man who acts according to the ruling motive of self-sacrificing love ; 
such an one obtains (vid. on PD’, educit = adipiscitur, at ili. 13) 
the favour of God, He is and shows Himself kind to him, while on 
the contrary He condemns the wicked intriguer. Hitzig trans- 
lates: the former of intrigues is punishable (as the Syr.: is con- 
demned; Targ.: his contrivance is shattered to pieces); but to 
become a YH = reus YW does not denote, but either to practise 
yen, Job xxxiv. 12, or to set forth as ¥#1=to condemn, Isa. 1. 9. 
‘Taken in the former signification (Jerome, impie agit), a declara- 
tion is made which is not needed, since the moral badness already 
lies in the reference of the subject: thus yyr will be used also of 
Jahve. In proof that the poet did not need to say WN"NN}, 
Zockler rightly points to x. 6, Job xxii. 29. 
Ver. 3 A man does not stand by wickedness, 
But the root of the righteous remains unmoved. 

In Y@) there lies the idea of want of inward stay (vid. at Ps. i. 1); in 
a manner of thought and of conduct which has no stay in God and 
His law, there can be expected no external endurance, no solidity. 
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The righteous, on the contrary, have their root in God; nothing 
can tear them from the ground in which they are rooted, they are as 
trees which no storm outroots. The very same thought is clothed 
in other words in x. 25, and another statement regarding the root 
of the righteous is found at xii. 12. 

We now place together vers. 4-12. One proverb concerning 
the house-wife forms the beginning of this group, and four re- 
garding the management of the house and business form the 
conclusion. 


Ver. 4 A good [brave] wife is the crown of her husband, 
But as rottenness in his bones is one that causeth shame. 

As xi. 16 says of jf Ne, the pleasant wife (N=ydpus), that she 
obtaineth honour, so this proverb of “MN nWx, the good wife 
(Sn = dpery, virtus), that she raises her husband to higher 
honour: she is for his self-consciousness oréfavos xavyyjoews 
(1 Thess. ii. 19), and is also to him such a crown of honour 
before the world (cf. xxxi. 23). On the contrary, a NY», con- 
ducting herself shamefully (cf. regarding the double meaning of 
this Mishle word, which only here occurs in the fem., at x. 5), is to 
her husband instar cariet in ossibus. 3P7 (39, x. 7) denotes both 
the cartes and the worm-hole (cf. Job xli. 19, i329 7, worm-eaten 
wood). Like as the caries slowly but continuously increases, till 
at last the part of the body which the bone bears and the whole 
life of the man falls to ruin; so an unhappy marriage gnaws at 
the marrow of life, it destroys the happiness of life, disturbs the 
pursuit, undermines the life of the husband. 


Ver. 5 The thoughts of the righteous are justice, 
The counsels of the godless are deceit. 


They are so, that is, in their contents and their aim. To the 
righteous are ascribed Ni2vn2, namely, simple and clear; to the 
godless, nidann, carefully thought out, prudently thought through 
schemes and measures (regarding the word and the idea, vid. 
p- 57), but on that very account not simple, because with a 
tendency; for the righteous have an objective rule, namely, that 
which is right in the sight of God and of men, but the godless 
have only aselfish purpose, which they seek to attain by deceiving, 
and at the cost of, their neighbour. 


Ver. 6 The word of the godless is to lie in wait for the blood of others, 
But the mouth of the upright delivereth them. 
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Our editions have DY "35, but the right sequence of the accents 
(in Cod. 1294 and elsewhere) i is DYN "37; the logical relation in 
this transformation, which is only rhythmically conditioned, remains 
the same. The vocalization wavers between “278, hich would 
be imper., and “378, which is infin., like T&, xxv. 4, “Way, xxi. 11, 

28, Gen. iii. 11. However one punctuates it, the infin. is in- 
tended in any case, in which the expression always remains 
sketchy enough: the words of the godless are lying in wait for 
blood, te. they are calculated to bring others to this, into the 
danger of their lives, eg. before the tribunal by false charges 
and false witness. O07 is the accus. of the object; for instead 
of ni 38 (i. 11), to lurk for blood, a shorter expression, D7 38, 
is used (Ewald, § 282a). The suffix of poy! might appear, "after 
xi. 6a, to refer back to the DN; but the thought that their mouth 
saves the upright, that they thus know to speak themselves out of 
the danger, is by far less appropriate (vid., on the contrary, ny73, 
xi. 9) than the thought that the mouth of the upright delivereth 
from danger those whose lives are threatened by the godless, as 
is rightly “explained by Ewald, Bertheau, Elster. The personal 
subject or object is in the Mashal style often to be evolved from 
the connection, e.g. xiv. 26, xix. 23. 


Ver. 7 The godless are overturned and are no more, 
But the house of the righteous stands. 


Bertheau and Zéckler explain: The wicked turn about, then are 
they no more; 1%.¢. as we say: it is over with them “in the turning 
of a hand.” The noun in the inf. absol. may certainly be the 
subject, like xvii. 12, as well as the object (Ewald, § 328c), and 
353 may be used of the turning about of oneself, Ps. Ixxviii. 9, 
2 Kings v. 26, 2 Chron. ix. 12. That explanation also may claim 
for itself that 76% nowhere occurs with a personal object, if we — 
except one questionable passage, Isa. i. 7. But here the interpre- 
tation of the o'ywnas the object lies near the contrast of n‘n, and 
moreover the interpretation of the 757, not in the sense of otpé- 
gecOas (LXX.), but of xaraorpépew (Syr., Targ., Jerome, Gree. 
Venet., Luther), lies near the contrast of 16°. The inf. absol. 
thus leaves tlhe power from which the catastrophe proceeds in- 
definite, as the pass. 3357" would also leave it,-and the act de- 


1 Elias Levita, in his note to the root Mb in Kimchi’s Wérterbuch, reads nd-yn, 
and so also do 6 codd. in Kennicot. But Mp is masculine. 
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signedly presented in @ vague manner to connect with } the certain 
consequences therewith, as xxv. 4 f., as if to say: there comes only 
from some quarter an unparalleled overthrow which overwhelms 
the godless; thus no rising up again is to be thought on, it is all 
over with them; while, on the contrary, the house of the righteous 
withstands the storm which sweeps away the godless. 
Ver. 8 According to the measure of his intelligence is a man praised, 
And whoever is of a perverse mind is despised. 
Everywhere in the Mishle 22% has no other meaning than intel- 
lectus (vid. p. 87). The praise which is given to a man measures 
itself ys Pd (punctuate ope be, according to Torath Emeth, p. 
41, Accentssystem, xx. § 1), i.e. according to the measure (so ‘D> 
is used in the oldest form of the language) of his intelligence, or 
as we may also say, of his culture; forin these proverbs, which make 
the fear of God the highest principle, 5» means also understanding 
of moral excellence, not merely the intellectual superiority of 
natural gifts. °20 is here a relative conception of manifold grada- 
tions, but it does not mean renown in general, but good renown. 
Parallel with bay, 3b refers to the understanding (vois); the 
rendering of Lowenstein, “who is of false heart,” is defective. 
my3 (synon. of °F5} and WpY, but nowhere else interchanging with 
it) means here a vero et recto detortus et aversus (F].). Such a man 
who has not a good understanding, nor any certain rule of judg- 
ment, falls under contempt (Grac. Venet. r@ dvrwry eis pucaypon, 
after the false reading of mn instead of mn), t.e. he defames him- 
self by his crooked judgment of men, of things and their relations, 
and is on this account in no position rightly te make use of them. 
Ver. 9 Better is he who is lowly and has a servant, 
Than he that makes himself mighty and is without bread. 

This proverb, like xv. 17, commends the middle rank of life with 
its quiet excellences. 12?) (like 1 Sam. xviii. 23), from MP, cog- 
nate with 2p, Syr. ’kly, to despise, properly levi pendere, levem 
habere (whence oP, scorn, disgrace), here of a man who lives in a 
humble position and does not seek to raise himself up. Many of 
the ancients (LXX., Symmachus, Jerome, Syr., Rashi, Luther, 
Schultens) explain b Tai by, and is a servant to himself, serves 
himself ; but in that case the words would have been iw52? 7230 
(Syr. AW ww), or rather 87 fray, | 1? 72/1 would be more 
appropriate, as thus pointed by Ziegler, Ewald, and Hitzig. But 
if one adheres to the traditional reading, and interprets this, as it 
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must be interpreted: e¢ cut servus (Targ., Grec. Venet.), then that 
supplies a better contrast to ON27DM, for “the first necessity of 
an oriental in only moderate circumstances is a slave, just as was 
the case with the Greeks and Romans” (Fl.). A man of lowly 
rank, who is, however, not so poor that he cannot support a slave, 
is better than one who boasts himself and is yet a beggar (2 Sam. 
iii, 29). The Hithpa. often expresses a striving to be, or to 
wish to appear to be, what the adj. corresponding to the verb 
states, ¢.g. mani, "wyni; like the Greek middles, eeo@as, afeoGan, 
cf, DSNnNT and coplfecGar. So here, where with Fleischer we have 
translated: who makes himself mighty, for 3235, gravem esse, is 
etymologically also the contrast of n>p. The proverb, Sirach x. 
26: xpeloowy epyatopuevos xal mepigcevwn ev Trac, } SoEalopevos 
xat atropav aprewy (according to the text of Fritzsche), is a half 
remodelling, half translation of this before us. 
Ver. 10 The righteous knows how his catile feel, 
_ And the compassion of the godless is cruel. 

The explanation: the righteous taketh care for the life of his beast 
(F1.), fails, for 10a is to be taken with Ex. xxiii. 9; W52 signifies 
also the state of one’s soul, the frame of mind, the state of feeling ; 
but yt has, as in the related proverb, xxvii. 23, the meaning of 
careful cognizance or investigation, in conformity with which one 
acts. If the Zoré includes in the law of the Sabbath (Ex. xx. 10, 
xxiii. 12) useful beasts and cattle, which are here especially meant, 
and secures to them the reward of their labour (Deut. xxv. 4); if it 
forbids the mutilation, and generally the giving of unnecessary 
pain, to beasts; if it enjoins those who take a bird’s nest to let the 
dam escape (Deut. xxii. 6 f.),—these are the prefigurations of that 
mona Wa nyt, and as the God of the Tord thus appears at the close 
of the Book of Jonah, this wonderful apology (defensio) of the all- 
embracing compassion, the God also of the world-history in this 
sympathy for the beasts of the earth as the type of the righteous. 

In 10 most interpreters find an oxymoron: the compassion of 
the godless is compassionless, the direct opposite of compassion; 1.e. 
he possesses either altogether no compassion, or he shows such as in 
its principle, its expression, and in its effects is the opposite of what 
It ought to be (F!.). Bertheau believes that in the sing. of the pre- 
dicate "!28 he is justified in translating: the compassion of the 
wicked is a tyranny. And as one may speak of a loveless love, i.e. 
.of a love which in its principle is nothing else than selfishness, so 
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also of a compassionless compassion, such as consists only in gesture 
and speech, without truth of feeling and of active results. But 
how such a compassionless compassion toward the cattle, and one 
which is really cruel, is possible, it may be difficult to show. 
Hitzig’s conjecture, ‘OM, sprang from this thought: the most 
merciful among sinners are cruel—the sinner is as such not 0377, 
The LXX. is right in the rendering, ra 8& omAdyyva tov 
aceBav avedenpova. The noun O°DM means here not compassion, 
but, as in Gen. xliii. 80 (L.XX. évrepa or éyxara) and 1 Kings 
iii, 26 (LXX. pyrpa), has the meaning the bowels (properly 
tender parts, cf. Arab. rakhuma, to be soft, tender, with rhm), and 
thus the interior of the body, in which deep emotions, and especially 
strong sympathy, are wont to be reflected (cf. Hos. x. 8). The 
singular of the predicate “tx arises here from the unity of the 
subject-conception : the inwards, as Jer. 1. 12, from the reference 
of the expression to each individual of the many. 
Ver. 11 He that tilleth his own ground is satisfied with bread, 

And he that followeth after vain pursuits is devoid of understanding. ' 
Yet more complete is the antithetic parallelism in the doublette, 
xxviii. 19 (cf. also Sir. xx. 27a). The proverb recommends the 
cultivation of the field as the surest means of supporting oneself 
honestly and abundantly, in contrast to the grasping after vain, 
i.e. unrighteous means of subsistence, windy speculations, and the 
like (Fl.). O°?) are here not persons (Bertheau), but things 
without solidity and value (LXX. pdraa; Aquila, Theodotion, 
ceva), and, in conformity with the contrast, not real business. 
Elsewhere also the mas. plur. discharges the function of a neut. 
noun of multitude, vid. O°, principalia, viii. 6, and O'M, Ps. 
xix. 14—one of the many examples of the imperfect use of the 
gender in Hebr.; the speaker has in Bp, vana et inania, not D'WIN 
(Judg. ix. 4), but on237 (Deut. xxxii. 47) in view. The LXX. 
erroneously at xxviii. 19, and Symmachus and Jerome at both 
places understand op" of slothfulness. | 

Ver. 12 The godless lusteth after the spoil of evil-doers ; 

But the root of the righteous shoots forth. 

This translation is at the same time an explanation, and agrees with 
Fleischer’s “the godless strives by unrighteous gain like the wicked 
(iv. 14) to enrich himself, namely, as must be understood from the 
antithetic members of the parallelism, in vain, without thereby 
making progress and gaining anything certain. The preterite, as 
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xi. 2, 8, ctc., places the general true proposition as a separate 
historic principle derived from experience. In 125 jm stands 
elliptically or pregnantly : edet, scil. quod radix edere solet, sobolem 
stirpis, ramorum, etc., as in the Arab. natan and Gnatan are 
specially used without an obj. of the spontaneousness of an odour.’ 
is) (from “A¥, to spy, to hunt) is elsewhere the instrument of the 
hunt (a net), here the object and end of it. If the words had been 
Dy “ASD, then we would explain after DYN "OND, Ps. Ixxviii. 49 
(vid. comm. on), and 37 nvx, vi. 24; but in “the difference of 
number, on will not be the qualitative but the subjective personal 
genitive: capturam qualem mali captant. Ewald, who understands 
on, 115, of good-for-nothing-fellows, interprets Oo here, on the 
contrary, as neuter (§ 1725): the desire of the wicked is an evil 
net, t.e. wherein he catches all manner of evil for himself. The 
LXX. has here two proverbs, in which W¥) occurs in the plur. 
and in the sense of 6yupwpata ; 126 of the Hebr. text is rendered : 
ai 8é pilar tev evocBav ev d6ypuvepact, which Schleusner explains 
immote erunt. The Hebr. text can gain nothing from this variation. 
That the LXX. read j8 OYP¥ CA is not probable, since they 
nowhere thus translate jn'x. But Reiske and Ziegler have, like 
Ewald and Hitzig, combined jf of this proverb with jn from jms 
(Arab. wdtin), firmum, perennem esse. Hitzig translates the distich, 
after emending the text of 12a by the help of the LX -X. and the 
Arab.: the refuge of the wicked is crumbling clay, but the root of 
the righteous endures (iM from jn’). Bottcher also reads 19n instead 
of ton, and translates (vid. p. 192,].11): the refuge of the wicked 
is miry clay, but the root of the righteous holdeth fast (jn'= Arab. 
wdtin). But this derivation of a verb jn’ is not necessary. The 
Gree. Venet. rightly, pifa && Sixalwov Sacer. The obj. is self- 
evident. Rashi reads pn sim jm wn nw np. So also Schul- 
tens. The root giveth, i is equivalent to, it is productive in bringing 
forth that which lies in its nature. That the root of the righteous 
endures (Targ. 0°)N2) is otherwise expressed, xii. 3. 

Proverbs regarding injurious and beneficial words, wise hearing 
and prudent silence. 

Ver, 13 In the transgression of the lips there lies a dangerous snare ; 
The righteous escapeth from trouble. 

The consecutive modus (83) is here of greater weight than e.g. 
at xi. 8, where the connection follows without it (N23") from the 
idea of the change of place. The translation: but the right- 
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eous ... restores 8¥" (N¥N), and ignores the syllogistic relation of the 
members of the proverb, which shows itself here (cf. the contrary, 
xi, 9) to a certain degree by 83%. Ewald displaces this relation, 
for he paraphrases: “any one may easily come into great danger 
by means of inconsiderate words; yet it is to be hoped that the 
righteous may escape, for he will guard himself against evil from 
the beginning.” He is right here in interpreting ¥ and 3 wpip 
as the designation of danger into which one is betrayed by the 
transgressions of his lips, but “ inconsiderate words” are less than 
pinay ywa. One must not be misled into connecting with YY the 
idea of missing, or a false step, from the circumstance that Ys 
means a step; both verbs have, it is true, the common R. wp with 
the fundamental idea of placing apart or separating, but WB has 
nothing to do with Y¥B (step = placing apart of the legs), but 
denotes (as Arab. fusuwk isk, from the primary meaning diruptio, 
diremtio) a sinning » breaking through and breaking off the relation 
to God (cf. e.g. xxviii. 24), or even the restraints of morality (x. 19). 
Such a sinning, which fastens itself to, and runs even among the 
righteous, would not be called ywp, but rather NNDN (xx. 9). <Ac- 
cording to this the proverb will mean that sinful words bring into 
extreme danger every one who indulges in them—a danger which 
he can with difficulty escape; and that thus the righteous, who 
guards himself against sinful words, escapes from the distress (cf. 
with the expression, Eccles. vii. 18) into which one is thereby 
betrayed. %1 is the descriptive and expressive epithet to wpio (cf. 
Eccles. ix. 12): a bad false trap, a malicious snare, for wpip is the 
snare which closes together and catches the bird by the feet. This 
proverb is repeated at xxix. 6, peculiarly remodelled. The LXX. 
has after ver. 13 another distich: 
He who is of mild countenance findeth mercy; 
He who is litigious oppresseth souls. 
(mvp3, or rather, more in accordance with the Hebrew original : 
oppresseth himself, 1wB3.) 
Ver, 14 From the fruit which the mouth of the man bringeth forth is he 
satisfied with good, 
And what the hands of the man accomplish returns back to him. 
The proverb finds its final verification in the last judgment (cf. 
Matt. xii. 37), but it is also illustrated in the present life. If the 
mouth of a man bringeth forth fruit,—namely, the fruit of whole- 
come doctrine, of right guidance, of comforting exhortation, of 
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peace-bringing consolation for others,—this fruit is also to his own 
advantage, he richly enjoys the good which flows out of his own 
mouth, the blessing he bestows is also a blessing for himself. . The 
same also is the case with the actions of aman. That which is 
done, or the service which is rendered by his hands, comes back to 
him as a reward or as a punishment. 7393 signifies primarily accom- 
plishment, execution, and is a twofold, double-sided conception: a 
rendering of good or evil, and merit on the side of men (whether 
merited reward or merited punishment), as well as recompense, re- 
quital on the side of God. The first line is repeated, somewhat 
altered, at xii. 2, xvill. 20. The whole proverb is prophetically 
echoed in Isa. iii. 10 f. The Ker? 2 has Jahve as the subject, 
or rather the subject remains undefined, and “ one requites him” 
is equivalent to: it is requited to him. The Chethib seems to us 
more expressive; but this use of the active with the undefined sub- 
ject, instead of the passive, is certainly as much in the MMishle style 
(cf. xiii. 21) as the development of the subject of the clause from 
a foregoing genitive. 


Ver. 15 The way of the fool is right in his own eyes, 
But the wise listeneth to counsel. 


Other proverbs, like xvi. 2, say that generally the judgment of a 
man regarding his character does not go beyond a narrow subjec- 
tivity; but there are objective criteria according to which a man 
can prove whether the way in which he walks is right; but the 
fool knows no other standard than. his own opinion, and however 
clearly and truly one may warn him that the way which he has 
chosen is the wrong way and leads to a false end, yet he obstinately 
persists ;* while a wise man is not so wise in his own eyes (iii. 7) as 
not to be willing to listen to well-meant counsel, because, however 
careful he may be regarding his conduct, yet he does not regard 
his own judgment so unerring as not to be inclined ever anew to 
try it and let it stand the test. Ewald has falsely construed: yet 
whoever hears counsel is wise. In consequence of the contrast, 
ON and D2M are the subject ideas, and with M¥y? yor is brought 
forward that which is in contrast to the self-complacency of the 
fool, the conduct of the wise man. 


1 Vid. kindred proverbs by Carl Schulze, Die Vibi. Sprichworter der deutschen 
Sprache (1860), p. 50, and M. ©. Wahl’s Das Sprichwort in der heb.-aram. 
Literatur, u.s.w. (1871), p. 81. 
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Ver. 16. The relations of the subject and the predicate are the 

same as in the preceding verse. 
The fool makes known his vexation on the same day [at once] , 
On the contrary, the prudent man hideth the offence. 

Very frequently in these proverbs the first line is only defined by 
the adducing of the second, or the second holds itself in the light 
of the first. A post-bibl. proverb says that a man is known by 
three things: by his p13 (his behaviour in drinking), his D‘D (his 
conduct in money transactions), and his py> (his conduct under 
deep inward excitement). So here: he is a fool who, if some in- 
jury is done to him, immediately shows his vexation in a passionate 
manner; while, on the contrary, the prudent man maintains silence 
as to the dishonour that is done to him, and represses his displea- 
sure, 80 as not to increase his vexation to his own injury. Passion- 
less retaliation may in certain cases be a duty of self-preservation, 
and may appear to be necessary for the protection of truth, but 
passionate self-defence is always of evil, whether the injury which 
is inflicted be justifiable or unjustifiable. Regarding DVY, callidus, 
vid. p. 56; Schultens’ comparison of the Greek yeyupvacpévos is 
only a conceit in want of better knowledge. Regarding nda (only 
here and at ver. 23) with MDD, as "NY (only xi. 27) with wen, 
vid. Ewald, §170a. O12 signifies on the self-same day = without 
delay, immediately: and is well translated by the L. XX. avOypuepov. 
With another object, 165 is repeated in 23a. 

Most of the remaining parables of this section refer to the right 
use and the abuse of the tongue. 

Ver. 17 He that breathes the love of truth, utters that which is right; 
But a lying tongue, deceit. 

This verse is similar in meaning to xiv. 5 (where 5b = vi. 19a) ; 
the second line of the distich =xiv. 25d. Everywhere else ™.5* 
Dat stand together, only here mp. is joined to NAO ; vid. regarding 
this mp’ forming an attributive clause, and then employed as an 
adjective, but with distinct verbal force, at vi. 19. Viewed super- 
ficially, the proverb appears tautological ; it is not so, however, but 
places in causal connection the internal character of men and their 
utterances: whoever breathes 7208, truth or conscientiousness (the 
property of the PON, vid. at Ps. xii. 2), 4 i.e. lets the voice of this be 
heard in his utterances, such an one speaks P73, ¢.e. uprightness, 
integrity, that which is correct, right (Isa. xlv. 19, cf. xli. 26), in 
relation to truth in general, and to the present case in particular ; 
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but he who DRY TY, i.e. he who, against better knowledge and the 
consciousness of untruth, confirms by his testimony (from “hy, 
revertere, to say again and again), therewith gives utterance to his 
impure character, his wicked intention, proceeding from delight in — 
doing evil or from self-interest, and diverted towards the injury 
of his neighbour. As 72108 and no1» correspond as statements of 
the contents of the utterances, so pty and D)pw as statements of 
their motive and aim. 27 is obj. accus. of the 73! (from T4, to 
bring to light, cf. 133, visibility) to be supplied, not the pred. nom. 
dolorum structor, as Fleischer poetically finds. 
Ver. 18 There is that babbleth like the thrusts of a sword, 
But the tongue of the wise is healing. 

The second (cf. xi, 24) of the proverbs beginning with ™. The 
verb Mba (ND2), peculiar to the Hebr., which in the modern Hebr. 
cenerally means “to speak out’ (N30 { in the grammar: the pro- 
nunciation) (according to which the LX X., Syr., and Targ. trans- 
late it by 9o&), means in biblical Hebr. eee with reference 
to the binding of oneself by an oath (Lev. v. 4), and to solemn 
protestations (Num. xxx. 7, 9, according to which Jerome, pro- 
mittit) : to utter incautiously in words, to speak without thought 
_ and at random, referred erroneously by Gesenius to the R. »3, to 
be hollow, probably a word imitative of the sound, like the Greek 
Barraplfew, to stammer, and Batrodoyeiv, to babble, which the 
Jexicographers refer to a talkative person of the name of Barros, 
as our “salbadern” [=to talk foolishly] owes its origin to one 
Jenaer Bader on the Saal. Theod. and the Grec. Venet. give the 
false reading Nbi2 (qe7rovdws). IN NPD stands loco accusativi, 
the 3 being regarded as a noun: (effutiens verba) que sunt instar 
confossionum gladii (F1.). We also call such a man, who bridles 
his loquacity neither by reflection nor moderates it by indulgent 
reference to his fellow-men, a Schwertmaul (sword-mouth) or a 
Schandmaul (a mouth of shame =slanderer), and say that he has a 
tongue like a sword. But on the other hand, the tongue of the 
wise, which is in itself pure gentleness and a comfort to others, 
since, far from wounding, rather, by means of comforting, sup- 
porting, directing exhortation, exercises a soothing and calming 
influence. Regarding 852, whence XB, Dietrich in Gesenius’ 
Lex. is right. The root-meaning of the verb 827 (cognate N51, to 
be loose, Hiph. to let go, Hithpa. xviii. 9, to show oneself slothful) 
is, as the Arab. kindred word rafd, rafa, raf, rawf (rdf) shows, 
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that of stilling, softening, soothing, whence arises the meaning of 
healing (for which the Arab. has tabb and ’alkh); the meaning to 
repair, to mend, which the Arab. rafa and rafa have, does not stand 
in a prior relation to to heal, as might appear from Job xiii. 4, but 
is a specializing of the eeneral idea of reficere lying in mligare 
just as the patcher is called dxéorpia = narjrpia,’ from adxéopat, 
which means equally to still and to heal. Since thus in x50 the 
meanings of mitigating and of healing are involved, it is plain that 
ND1D, as it means healing (the remedy) and at the same time (cf. 
Geparreia, Rev. xxii. 2) the preservation of health, iv. 22, vi. 15, 
xvi. 24, xxix. 1, so also may mean mildness (here and. xv. 4), tran- 
quillity (xiv. 30; Eccles. x. 4, calm patience in contrast to violent 
passion), and refreshing (xiii. 17). Octinger and Hitzig translate 
here “medicine;” our translation, “healing (the means of healing),” 
is not essentially different from it. 
Ver. 19 The lip of truth endures for ever, 
But the lying tongue only while I wink with the eye. 

None of the old translators understood the phrase TYANW; the 
Venet. also, which follows Kimchi’s first explanation, is incorrect : 
éws pytews, till I split (shatter) it (the tongue). Abulwalid is 
nearer the correct rendering when he takes JPN as a noun = 
yx with He parag. <Ahron b. Joseph is better in rendering the 
phrase by: until I make a yn, and quite correct if. yn (from 
ya = Arab. raj’, which is used of the swinging of the balance) 
is taken in the sense of a twinkling of the eye (Schultens: 
vibramen) ; cf. Orelli’s Die hebr. Synonyme der Zeit und Ewigkeit, 
p- 27f., where the synonyms for a twinkling of the eye, a moment, 
are placed together. “IY (properly progress) has in this phrase the 
meaning, while, so long as, and the cohortative signifies, in contra- 
distinction to y*398, which may also denote an unwilling movement 
of the eyelids, a movement proceeding from a free determination, 
serving for the measurement of a short space of time, Ewald, 
§ 228a. myn, Jer. xlix. 19, 1.44, where Ewald takes nye *5 
(when I . . .) in the same sense as HYYMNTN here, which is more 
appropriate than the explanation of Hitzig, who regards °*3 as 
opening the principal clause, and attaches to yun the quite too 
pregnant signification “ to need (for an action) only a moment.” 
The lip of truth, ze. the lip which speaketh truth, endures for ever 


1 Whether Jerre, explained neither by Curtius nor by Flick, stands in a 
relation to it, we leave out of view. 
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falsehood is only for a moment, or a wink of the eye, for it is 
soon convicted, and with disgrace brings to silence; for a post-bibl. 
Aram. proverb says: ‘SN? xd NPY NP NOVAP, the truth endures, 
the lie endures not (Schabbath 104a), and a Hebrew proverb: 
Den i> ps 1pwA, the lie has no feet (on which it can stand). 
Ver. 20 Deceit is in the heart of him who deviseth evil, 
But those who devise peace cause joy. 
Regarding the figure of forging, fabricating (LXX., Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, rexraivew), or of ploughing, which 
underlies the phrase 91 WN, molirt malum, vid. at iii. 29. That 
deceit is in the heart of him who deviseth evil (39 whee, as 1s 
correctly punctuated e.g. by Norzi) appears to be a platitude, for 
' the 37 MN is as such directed against a neighbour. But in the 
first place, 20a in itself says that the evil which a man hatches 
against another always issues in a fraudulent, malicious deception 
of the same; and in the second place, it says, when taken in con- 
nection with 205, where MNdY is the parallel word to D7», that 
with the deception he always at the same time prepares for him 
sorrow. The contrast to yn ‘whn is Die’ ‘yy, and thus denotes 
not those who give counsel to contending parties to conclude peace, 
but such as devise peace, viz. in reference to the neighbour, for 
yy. means not merely to impart counsel, but also mentally to 
devise, to resolve upon, to decree, 2 Chron. xxv. 16, Isa. xxxii. 7 f. ; 
cf. $y py, Jer. xlix. 30. Hitzig and Zickler give to mbv the 
general idea of welfare (that which is salutary), and interpret the 
anpy as the inner joy of the good conscience. Certainly pid 
(R. Sw, extrahere, in the sense of deliverance from trouble) means 
not only peace as to the external relationship of men with each 
other, but also both internal and external welfare. Thus it is 
here meant of external welfare; Hitzig rightly compares Jer. 
xxix. 11 with Nahum i. 11 to the contrast between mdw and 3n. 
But as 7010 is not self-deception, but the deception of another, so 
also mnnw is not the joy of those who devise the device in their 
hearts for tlie deception of others, but the joy they procure for 
others. Thoughts of peace for one’s neighbour are always thoughts 
of procuring joy for him, as thoughts of evil are thoughts of deceit, 
and thus of procuring sorrow for him. Thus ‘yy is an abbre- 
viated expression for ‘yy 252. 
1 Vid. Duke’s Rabbin. Blumenlese (1844), p. 281. 
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Ver. 21 No evil befalls the righteous, 
But the godless are full of evil. 


Hitzig translates {1X “sorrow,” and Zéckler “injury;” but the 
word signifies evil as ethical wickedness, and although it may be 
used of any misfortune in general .(as in ‘21X73, opp. *D"23) ; thus 
it denotes especially such sorrow as is the harvest and product of 
sin, xxii. 8, Job iv. 8, Isa. lix. 4, or such as brings after it punish- 
ment, Hab. iii. 7, Jer. iv. 15. That it is also here thus meant the 
contrast makes evident. The godless are full of evil, for the moral 
evil which is their life-element brings out of itself all kinds of 
evil; on the contrary, no kind of evil, such as sin brings forth and 
produces, falls upon the righteous. God, as giving form to human 
fortune (Ex. xxi. 13), remains in the background (cf. Ps. xci. 10 
with v. 1f.); vid. regarding max, the weaker power of ny, to go 
against, to meet, to march against, Fleischer, Levy’s Chald. Wort- 
buch, 572. 
Ver. 22 Lying lips are an abhorrence to Jahve, 
And they that deal truly are His delight. 
The frame of the distich is like xi. 1, 20. 2308 is probity as the 
harmony between the words and the inward thoughts. The 
LXX., which translates o 5é qrocév mores, had in view DION WY 
(oxox MWY, cf. Isa. xxvi. 2); the text of all other translations 
agrees with that commonly received. 
Ver. 23 A prudent man conceals knowledge, 
And a heart-fool proclaims imbecility. 

In 23a ver. 16) is repeated, only a little changed ; also 16a corre- 
sponds with 23a, for, as is there said, the fool knows not how to 
keep his anger to himself, as here, that a heart-fool (cf. the lying 
mouth, 22a) proclaims (trumpets forth), or as xi. 16 says, displays 
folly without referring to himself the st éacuisses. To this forward 
charalatan blustering, which intends to preach wisdom and yet 
proclaims in the world mere folly, t.e. nonsense and imbecility, and 
thereby makes itself troublesome, and only to be laughed at and 
despised, stands in contrast the relation of the DY DIX, homo 
callidus, who possesses knowledge, but keeps it to himself without 
bringing it forth till an occasion presents itself for setting it forth 
at the right place, at the right time, and to the right man. The 
right motive also regulates such silence as well as modesty. But 
this proverb places it under the point of view of prudence. 

We take verses 24~28 together as a group. In these verses 
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the subject is the means of rising (in the world), and the two ways, 
the one of which leads to error, and the other to life. 
Ver. 24 The hand of the diligent attains to dominion, 
But slothfulness will become tributary. 
In x. 4 7D" was adj., but to 42 standing beside it; here it is to be 
regarded as adj. to (sluggish hand) supplied from 24a, but may 
be equally regarded as a subst. (slothfulness) (vid. at ver. 27). 
Regarding 20, vid. p. 211. 0 signifies tribute and service, 1.¢. 
tributary service rendered toa master. In xi. 295 Tay stands for it. 
It is still the experience of to-day, as it was of Solomon’s time, 
that slothfulness (indolence) brings down to a state of servitude, 
if not evan deeper, but that vigorous activity raises to dominion or 
to the position of a master, i.e, to independence, wealth, respect, 
and power. 
Ver. 25 Trouble in the heart of a man boweth it down, 
And a friendly word maketh it glad. 
The twofold anomaly that 7387 is construed as masc. and a as 
fem. renders the text doubtful, but the LXX., Syr., Targum, 
which introduce another subject, ¢oSepos Aoyos (N12 7377), do 
not improve it; Theodotion’s is preferable, who translates uépyva 
év xapdia dvdpos xatioyet avrov, and thus reads 3Nv*. But the 
rhyme is thereby lost. As 7i23, Gen. xlix. 6, so also may 2? be 
used as fem., for one thereby thinks on wa); the plur. nad (ni32?), 
according to which in Ezek. xvi. 30 we find the sing. 737, may also 
conform to this. And 73nv* as pred. to 7387 follows the scheme 
ii. 10), perhaps not without attractional co-operation after the 
scheme ovnn on) nvp, 1 Sam. ii. 4. 7ANVN, from ANY, occurs only 
here; but NO, from NNW, occurs only twice. 31D 734% designates in 
the book of Joshua and in Kings (1 Kings viii. 56) the divine 
promise; here it is of the same meaning as 1 Kings xii. 7: an 
appeasing word. Whohas not in himself had this experience, how 
such a word of friendly encouragement from a sympathizing heart 
cheers the sorrowful soul, and, if only fora time, changes its sorrow 
into the joy of confidence and of hope! 
Ver. 26 The rightcous looketh after his pastures, 
But the way of the godless leadeth them into error. 
In 26a no acceptable meaning is to be gained from the traditional 
mode of vocalization. Most of the ancients translate 1M’ as part. 
to In‘, as it occurs in post-bib. Hebr., eg. 7. 73M, prevailing, 
altogether peculiar love. Thus the Targum, "739 jo 20; Venet. 
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werrepirreutas (after Kimchi); on the other hand, Aquila, actives 
mepiscevwv Tov tAnoloy (making the neighbour rich), which the 
meaning of the Kal as well as the form ™ oppose; Luther, “The 
righteous man is better than his neighbour,” according to which 
Fleischer also explains, “ Probably 2M° from 1M, wAcovaferv, has 
the meaning of w)éov éywv, wreovextav, he gains more honour, 
respect, riches, etc., than the other, viz. the unrighteous.” Yet - 
more satisfactory Ahron b. Joseph: not the nobility and the 
name, but this, that he is righteous, raises a man above others. 
In this sense we would approve of the prestanttor altero justus, if 
only the two parts of the proverb were not by such a rendering 
wholly isolated from one another. Thus 1M is to be treated as the 
fut. of "3. The Syr. understands it of right counsel; and in like 
manner Schultens explains it, with Cocceius, of intelligent, skilful 
guidance, and the moderns (¢.g. Gesenius) for the most part of 
guidance generally. Ewald rather seeks (because the proverb- 
style avoids the placing of a fut. verb at the commencement of the 
proverb [but cf. xvii. 10]) to interpret 10° as a noun in the sense 
of director, but his justification of the fixed @ is unfounded. And 
generally this sense of the word is exposed to many objections. 
The verb "37 signifies, after its root, to go about, “to make to go 
about,” but is, however, not equivalent to, to lead (wherefore 
Bottcher too ingeniously derives 1)’ = NN! from 1nX = WR) ; and 
wherefore this strange word, since the Book of Proverbs is so rich 
in synonyms of leading and guiding! The Hiph. YN signifies to 
send to spy, Judg. i. 23, and in this sense the poet onght to have 
said myn? 1M: the righteous spies out (the way) for his neighbour, 
he serves him, as the Targum-Talmud would say, as *A. Thus 
connected with the obj. accus. the explanation would certainly be: 
the righteous searches out his neighbour (Lowenstein), he has 
intercourse with men, according to the maxim, “ 7rau schau wem.” 
But why not 1}, but 19, which occurs only once, xix. 7, in the 
Mishle, and then for an evident reason? Therefore, with Déderlein, 
Dathe, J. D. Michaelis, Ziegler, and Hitzig, we prefer to read 170; 
it is at least not necessary, with Hitzig, to change WM’ into 1M, 
since the Hiphil may have the force of the intens. of the Kal, but 
1n* without the jussive signification is a poetic licence for WN'. 
That 1n can quite well be used of the exploring of the pasture, the 
deriv. WN, Job xxxix. 18, shows. Thus altered, 26a falls into an 
appropriately contrasted relation to 26b. The way of the godless 
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leads them into error; the course of life to which they have given 
themselves up has such a power over them that they cannot set 
themselves free from it, and it leads the enslaved into destruction : 
the righteous, on the contrary, is free with respect to the way which 
he takes and the place where he stays; his view (regard) is directed 
to his true advancement, and he looketh after his pasture, i.e. 
examines and discovers, where for him right pasture, 1.¢e. the 
advancement of his outer and inner life, is to be found. With 
3737) there is a combination of the thought of this verse with the 
following, whose catch-word is §1'y, his prey. 
Ver. 27 The slothful pursues not his prey ; 
But a precious possession of a man is diligence. 
The LXX., Syr., Targ., and Jerome render 377° in the sense of 
obtaining or catching, but: the verbal stem J>n nowhere has this 
meaning. When Fleischer remarks, 374, da. Xey., probably like 
122, properly to entangle in a noose, a net, he supports his opinion 
by reference to 0°37, which signifies lattice-windows, properly, 
woven or knitted like a net. But 320, whence this o’39n, appears 
to be equivalent to the Arab. khark, jissura, so that the plur. gives 
the idea of a manifoldly divided (lattice-like, trellis-formed) window. 
The Jewish lexicographers (Menahem, Abulwalid, Parchon, also 
Juda b. Koreish) all aim at that which is in accord with the mean- 
ing of the Aram. 9, to singe, to roast (=Arab, hark): the slothful 
roasteth not his prey, whether (as Fiirst presents it) because he is too 
lazy to hunt for it (Berth.), or because when he has it he prepares 
it not for enjoyment (Ewald). But to roast is nby, not 71, which is 
used only of singeing, e.g. the hair, and roasting, eg. ears of corn, 
but not of the roasting of flesh, for which deacon Joseph Kimchi 
(vid. Kimchi’s Lez.) understands ys of wild fowls, and Jin of the 
singeing of the tips of the wings, so that they cannot fly away, 
according to which the Venet. translates od pevet . . . 7 Onpa avrov. 
Thus the Arab. must often help to a right interpretation of the dz. 
Aey. Schultens is right: Verbum harak, 7n, apud Arabes est movere, 
ciere, excttare, Kweiy generatim, et speciatim excitare predam e cubili, 
xwveiv thy Onpav. The Lat. agitare, used of the frightening up and 
driving forth of wild beasts, corresponds with the idea here, as e.g. 
used by Ovid, Metam. x. 538, of Diana: 
Aut pronos lepores aut celsum in cornua cervum 
Aut agitat damas. 


Thus yj together with 1'¥ gains the meaning of hunting, and 
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generally of catching the prey. i617 is here incarnate slothful- 
ness, and thus without ellipse equivalent to m'n7 wx. That in the 
contrasted clause yin does not mean azrorouws, decreed (Liwen- 
stein), nor gold (Targ., Jerome, Venet.), nor that which is excellent 
(Syr.), is manifest from this contrast as well as from x. 4, xii. 24. 
The clause has from its sequence of words something striking about 
it. The LX-X. placed the words in a different order: «rjpa dé 
tipsoy dvnp xabapos (yon in the sense of Arab. khélas). But 
besides this transposition, two others have been tried: fuIn DIN pn 
“p’, the possession of an industrious man is precious, and DUN 4p" pin 
yn, a precious possession is that (supply pin) of an industrious man. 
But the traditional arrangement of the words gives a better meaning 
than these modifications. It is not, however, to be explained, with 
Ewald and Bertheau: a precious treasure of a man is one who is 
industrious, for why should the industrious man be thought of as 
a worker for another and not for himself? Another explanation 
advanced by Kimchi: a valuable possession to men is industry, has 
the twofold advantage that it is according to the existing sequence 
of the words, and presents a more intelligible thought. But can 
70 have the meaning of MYM (the being industrious)? Hitzig 
reads 1, to make haste (to be industrious). This is unnecessary, 
for we have here a case similar to x. 17, where "0¥ for iv is to 
be expected: a precious possession of a man is it that, or when, he 
is industrious, 7700 briefly for 2700 ini, The accentuation fluc- 


tuates between “\p° DINgM (so e.g. Cod. 1294), according to which 
the Targum translates, and 1>* DIN}, which, according to our 
explanation, is to be preferred. 


Ver. 28 In the path of righteousness is life, 
And the way of its path is immortality. 


All the old versions to the Venet. give “by instead of “OS, and are 
therefore under the necessity of extracting from 727] FAN a 
meaning corresponding to this, eis @dvatoy, in which they are 
followed by Hitzig: ‘a devious way leadeth to death.” But 2n2 
(713°N3) signifies step, and generally way and street (vid. at i. 15), 
not “devious way,” which is expressed, Judg. v. 6, by mdp>py minx. 
And that 8 is anywhere punctuated thus in the sense of oN is 
previously improbable, because the Babylonian system of punctua- 
tion distinguishes the negative Ss with a short Pathach, and the 
prepositional 5x (Arab. i/é) with a short Chirek, from each other 
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(vid. Pinsker, Einl. p. xxii. f.); the punctuation 2 Sam. xiii. 16, 
Jer. li. 3, gives no support to the opinion that here °N is vocalized 
thus in the sense of OX, and it is not to be thus corrected. Nothing 
is more natural than that the Chokma in its constant contrast 
between life and death makes a beginning of expressing thie idea 
of the d0avacla (vid. p. 42), which Aquila erroneously read from 
the nio-bx, Ps. xlviii. 15. It has been objected that for the forma- 
tion of such negative substantives and noun-adjectives x5 (e.o. 
Sy-N>, DYN?) and not 8 is used; but that 5x also may be in close 
connection with a noun, 2 Sam. i. 13 shows. There by-bx is 
equivalent to 2b ‘1 ON, according to which it may also be explained 
in the passage before us, with Luther and all the older interpreters, 
who accepted ox in its negative signification : and on (the 3 govern- 
ing) the way ...is no death. The negative bs frequently stands 
as an intensifying of the objective >; but why should the Chokma, 
which has already shown itself bold in the coining of new words, 
not apply itself to the formation of the idea of immortality?: the idol 
name -"?& is the result of a much greater linguistic boldness. It is 
certain that 58 is here not equivalent to -%; the Masora is therefore 


right in affrming that 72°n) is written with He raphatum pro map- 


picato (vid. Kimchi, Michlol 31a, and in the Lex.), cf. 1 Sam. 
xx. 20, vid. Bottcher, § 418. Thus: the way of their step is 
immortality, or much rather, since J7I is not a fixed idea, but 
also denotes the going to a distance (2.e. the journey), the be- 
haviour, the proceeding, the walk, etc.: the walking (the stepping 
over and passing through) of their way is immortality. Rich in 
synonyms of the way, the Hebrew style delights in connecting 
them with picturesque expressions; but 77 always means the 
way in general, which divides into MMs or mM (Job vi. 18, 
Jer. xviii. 5), and consists of such (Isa. iii. 16). The distich is 
synonymous: on the path of righteousness (accentuate 1PT¥ M83) 
is life meeting him who walks in it, and giving itself to him as a 
possession, and the walking in its path is immortality (cf. iii. 17, 
x. 28); so that to go in it and to be immortal, t.e. to be delivered 
from death, to be exalted above it, is one and the same thing. If 
we compare with this, xiv. 32d, it is obvious that the Chokma 
begins (vid. Psychol. p. 410) to break through the limits of this 
present life, and to announce a life beyond the reach of death. 
The proverb xii. 28 is so sublime, so weighty, that it manifestly 
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forms a period and conclusion. This is confirmed from the follow- 
ing proverb, which begins like x. 1 (cf. 5), and anew stamps the 
collection as intended for youth: 
xiii. 1 A wise son is his father’s correction ; 
But a scorner listens not to rebuke. 
The LXX., which the Syr. follows, translate Tids mavoupyos 
imnxoos arp, whence it is not to be concluded with Lagarde 
that they read 701) in the sense of a Ni. tolerativum ; they correctly 
understood the text according to the Jewish rule of interpretation, 
“that which is wanting is to be supplied from the context.” The 
Targ. had already supplied YoY from 16, and is herein followed by 
Hitzig, as also by Glassius in the Philologia sacra. But such an 
ellipse is in the Hebr. style without an example, and would be com- 
prehensible only in passionate, hasty discourse, but in a language 
in which the representation filius sapiens disciplinam patris audit 
numbers among the anomalies is not in general possible, and has 
not even its parallel in Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 56: deesse nobis terra, 
in qua vivamus—in qua moriemur, non potest, because here the pri- 
mary idea, which the one expression confirms, the other denies, and 
besides no particle, such as the } of this passage before us, stands 
between them. Béottcher therefore maintains the falling out of 
the verb, and writes ['3) before }2; but one says not 101 P3, but 
"pip pow, i. 8, iv. 1, xix. 27. Should not the clause, as it thus 
stands, give a sense complete in itself? But 10% can hardly, with 
Schultens and Ewald, be taken as part. Hoph. of 10": one brought 
up by his father, for the usage of the language knows 1p only 
as part. Hoph. of ">. Thus, as Jerome and the Venet. translate: 
a wise son is the correction of his father, ze. the product of the 
same, as also Fleischer explains, “ Attribution of the cause, the 
ground, as elsewhere of the effect.’ But we call that which one 
has trained (vegetable or animal) his Zucht (=7rasde/a in the sense of 
maideupa). 'To the wise son (x. 1) who is indebted to the ax 1D 
(iv. 1), stands opposed the Y2 (vid. i. 22), the mocker at religion 
and virtue, who has no ear for M3, strong and stern words 
which awaken in him a wholesome fear (cf. xvii. 10, Jude 23: ep 
poBe). 
Ver. 2 From the fruit of the mouth of a man he himself enjoys good; 
But the delight of the godless is violence. 

2a = xii. 14a, where ya” for 228, A man witha fruit-bringing 
mouth, himself enjoys also the blessing of his fruit-producing 
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speech; his food (cf. Bowa, John iv. 34) is the good action in 
words, which in themselves are deeds, and are followed by deeds; 
this good action affords enjoyment not merely to others, but also 
to himself. Ewald and Bertheau attract Sox to 2b; so also does 
Fleischer: “ the violence which the 0°33 wish to do to others 
turns back upon themselves; they must eat it also, ze. bear its evil 
consequences.” The thought would then be like x. 6: 0s impro- 
borum obteget violentia, and “to eat violence” is parallel to “ to 
drink (xxvi. 6) violence (injury).” But wherefore then the naming 
of the soul, of which elsewhere it is said that it hungers or satiates 
itself, but never simply (but cf. Luke xii. 19) that it eats? On the 
contrary, Yd) means also appetitus, xxiil. 2, and particularly wicked 
desire, Ps. xxvii. 12; here, as Ps, xxxv. 25, the object of this desire 
(Psychol. p. 202). Regarding 033, vid. above, p. 85. There are 
such as do injury in a cunning deceitful manner to their neighbour 
to their own advantage. While the former (the righteous) distri- 
butes to his neighbour from the inner impulse without having 
such a result in view, yet according to God’s direction he derives 
enjoyment himself therefrom: the desire of the latter goes to DDN, 
a5ccia, and thus to the enjoyment of good unrighteously and 
violently seized. 
Ver. 3 He that guardeth his mouth keepeth his soul ; 
He that openeth wide his lips, to him it is destruction. 

3a is extended in xxi. 23 to a distich. Mouth and soul stand in 
closest interchangeable relation, for speech is the most immediate 
and continuous expression of the soul; thus whoever guards his 
mouth keeps his soul (the Venet., with excellent rendering of the 
synonym, 0 TypaY To oTdpa EavTOD drdrdoce THy Wuyny éavToOd), 
for he watches that no sinful vain thoughts rise up in his soul and 
come forth in words, and because he thus keeps his soul, #.e. himself, 
safe from the destructive consequences of the sins of the tongue. 
On the contrary, he who opens wide his lips, ¢.e. cannot hold his 
mouth (L.XX. o 6é mpomeris yelreow), but expresses unexamined 
and unconsidered whatever comes into his mind and gives delight,. 
he is destruction to himself (supply x37), or to him it is destruction 
(supply nxt); both interpretations are possible, the parallelism. 
brings nearer the former, and the parallel xviii. 7 brings nearer 
the latter. P¥B means to spread (Schultens: diducere cum ruptura 
vel ad rupturam usque), here the lips, Pih. Ezek. xvi. 25, the legs, 
Arab. fashkh, farshkh; vid. regarding the R. wp, to extend, to 
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spread out, Fleischer in the supplements to the A. Z. Z. 1843, 
col. 116. Regarding the Mishle word THN, vid. under x. 14. 

Ver. 4. The three proverbs (1-3) which refer to hearing and 
speaking are now followed by a fourth which, like vers. 2 and 3, 
speaks of the ws. 

The soul of the sluggard desires, yet bas not; 
But the soul of the industrious is richly satisfied. 

The view that the o in Y iW) is the cholem compaginis, Bottcher, 
§ 835, meets with the right answer that this would be the only 
example of a vocal casus in the whole of gnomic poetry; but when 
on his own part (Neue Aehrenlese, § 1305) he regards 1wp) as the 
accus. of the nearer definition (= W503), he proceeds inadvertently 
on the view that the first word of the proverb is MND, while we 
read TiNNDd, and we) is thus the nom. of the subject. oyy WD? 
means “ his (the sluggard’s) soul” (for Syy occurs as explanatory 
permutative briefly for Syy wing), as MB MEY means “ its branches 
(i.e. of the fruitful tree),” Isa. xvii. 6. One might, it is true, add 
m to the following word here, as at xiv. 13; but the similar expres- 
sion appertaining to the syntax ornata occurs also 2 Sam. xxii. 33, 
Ps. lxxi. 7, and elsewhere, where this is impracticable. Metri 
appropriately compares the scheme Ex. ii. 6, she saw him, viz. the 
boy. With reference to the ~X) here violently (cf. xxviii. 1) intro- 
duced, Béttcher rightly remarks, that it is an adverb altogether like 
necquidquam, xiv. 6, xx. 4, Ps. Ixvili. 21, etc., thus: appetit nec- 
quidquam anima ejus, scilicet pigri. 4b shows the meaning of the 
desire that has not, for there {#74 occurs, a favourite strong Mishle 
word (xi. 25, xxviil. 25, etc.) for abundant satisfaction (the LXX. 

here, as at xxviii. 25, év émripedeca, sc. Ecovras, instead of which, 

Montfaucon supposed musereia, which is, however, a word not 
authenticated), The slothful wishes and dreams of prosperity and 
abundance (cf. xxi. 25f., a parallel which the Syr. has here in 
view), but his desire remains unsatisfied, since the object is not 
gained but only lost by doing nothing; the industrious gain, and 
that richly, what the slothful wishes for, but in vain. 

Ver. 5. Two proverbs of the character of the righteous and of 
the effect of righteousness : 

A deceitful thing the righteous hateth ; 

But the godless disgraceth and putteth to shame. 
With 735 in the sphere of an intelligible generality (as here of 
falsehood, or Ps. xli. 9 of worthlessness) a concrete event is in 
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view, as with "27 in the following plur. a general fact is separated 
into its individual instances and circumstances (vid. at Ps. Ixv. 4) ; 
for 133 means not only the word in which the soul reveals itself, 
but also any fact in which an inner principle or a general fact or 
a whole comes forth to view. The righteous hateth all that bears 
in it the character of a falsehood (punctuate 1PY735 with Gaja, 
cf, xii, 19), but the godless . . . Should we now, with Bertheau, 
Hitzig, and others, translate “ acteth basely and shamefully”? It 
is true that both Hiphs. may be regarded as transitive, but this 
expression gives no right contrast to 5a, and is pointless.) We 
have seen at x. 5 that #33, like Own, has also a causative signt- 
fication: to put to shame, ¢.e. bring shame upon others, and that 
xix. 26, where VBND tI are connected, this causative significa- 
tion lies nearer than the intrinsically transitive. Thus it will 
also here be meant, that while the righteous hateth all that is false 
or that is tainted by falsehood, the godless on the contrary loves 
to disgrace and to puttoshame. But it isa question whether M*X2? 
is to be derived from &’X3 = via, and thus is of the same meaning 
as M2; wean, Isa. xxx. 5, which there signifies pudefactum esse, 
is pointed #*x3h, and is thus derived from a Wa = wa, vid. 2 Sam. 
xix. 6. But x37 occurs also as Hiph. of W832, and means tran- 
sitively to make of an evil savour, Gen. xxxiv. 30, cf. Ex. v. 21, 
as well as intransitively to come into evil savour, 1 Sam. xxvii. 12. 
In this sense of putidum faciens, bringing into evil savour, w*N2 
occurs here as at xix. 26, suitably along with pn‘; xix. 26 is the 
pulidum facere by evil report (slander), into which the foolish son 
brings his parents, here by his own evil report, thus to be thought 
of as brought about by means of slander. The old translators here 
fall into error; Luther renders both Hiphils reflexively; only the 
Venet. (after Kimchi) is right: ofooe (from an dfoiy as trans. to 
ofeiv) Kat attpwoet, he makes to be of ill odour and dishonours. 
Ver. 6 Righteousness protecteth an upright walk, 
And godlessness bringeth sinners to destruction. 
The double thought is closely like that of xi. 5, but is peculiarly 
and almost enigmatically expressed. As there, MP7¥ and AYA are 
meant of a twofold inner relation to God, which consists of a 
ruling influence over man’s conduct and a determination: of his 
walk. But instead of naming the persons of the 377 ‘D°OM and 
Dx as the objects of this influence, the proverb uses the abstract 
expression, but with personal reference, JON and NNen, and 
VOL. I. 8 
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designates in two words the connection of this twofold character 
with the principles of their conduct. What is meant by %8A and 
ADO proceeds from the contrasted relationship of the two (ef. 
xxii, 12). ¥9 signifies observare, which is not suitable here, but 
also tuert (rnpetv), to which ADD (vid. at xi. 3, and in Gesen. 
Thesaurus), not so much in the sense of “to turn upside down,” 
pervertere (as xi. 8, Ex. xxiii. 8), as in the sense of “to overthrow,” 
evertere (as e.g. xxi. 12), forms a fitting contrast. He who walks 
forth with an unfeigned and untroubled pure mind stands under 
the shield and the protection of righteousness (cf. with this proso- 
popeia Ps. xxv. 21), from which such a walk proceeds, and at the 
same time under the protection of God, to whom righteousness 
appertains, is well-pleasing; but he who in his conduct permits 
himself to be determined by sin, godlessness (cf. Zech. v. 8) from 
which such a love for sin springs forth, brings to destruction ; in 
other words: God, from whom the yw, those of a perverse disposi- 
tion, tear themselves away, makes the sin their snare by virtue of 
the inner connection established by Him between the nyyn and 
the destruction (Isa. ix. 17). Inthe LXX. this 6th verse was 
originally wanting; the translation in the version of Aquila, in 
the Complut. and elsewhere, which the Syr. follows, falsely makes 
neon the subj.: tovs 5é doeBeis pavAovs qrovet dpaptia. 
Ver. 7. Two proverbs of riches and poverty :— 
There is one who maketh himself rich and hath nothing; 
There is another who representeth himself poor amid great riches. 
A sentence which includes in itself the judgment which xii. 9 
expresses. To the Hithpa, 12300 (to make oneself of importance) 
there are associated here two others, i in the meaning to make one- 
self something, without anything after it, thus to place oneself 
so or so, Ewald, § 124a. To the clauses with 1 there is supplied a 
self-intelligible 6. 
Ver. 8 A ransom for a man’s life are his riches ; 
But the poor heareth no threatening. 

Bertheau falls into error when he understands 7¥3 of warning ; 
the contrast points to threatening with the loss of life. The 
wealth of the rich before the judgment is not here to be thought 
of; for apart from this, that the Zordé only in a single case 
permits, or rather ordains (Ex. xxi. 29 f.), ransom from the punish- 
ment of death, and declares it in all other cases inadmissible, 
Num. xxxv. 31 f. (one might indeed think of an administration of 


we 
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justice not strictly in accordance with the Mosaic law, or altogether 
accessible to bribery), 86 does not accord therewith, since the poor 
in such cases would fare ill, because one would lay hold on his 
person. But one may think e.g. on waylayers as those introduced 
as speaking i, 11-14. The poor has no room to fear that such 
will threateningly point their swords against his breast, for there is 
nothing to be got from him: he has nothing, one sees it in him and 
he is known as such. But the rich is a valuable prize for them, 
and he has to congratulate himself if he is permitted to escape 
with his life. Also in the times of war and commotion it may 
be seen that riches endanger the life of their possessor, and that in 
fortunate cases they are given as a ransom for his life, while his 
poverty places the poor man in safety. To you N> Hitzig fittingly 
compares Job iii. 18, xxxix. 7: he does not hear, he has no need 
to hear. Michaelis, Umbreit, Lowenstein (who calls to remem- 
brance the state of things under despotic governments, especially 
in the East) also explain 85 correctly; and Fleischer remarks : 
pauper minas hostiles non audit, i.e. non minatur et hostis. Ewald’s 
syntactic refinement: “ Yet he became poor who never heard an 
accusation,” presents a thought not in harmony with 8a. 

The three following proverbs in vers. 9-11 have at least this in 
common, that the two concluding words of each correspond with 
one another almost rhythmically. 

Ver. 9 The light of the righteous burneth joyously, 

And the lamp of the godless goeth out. 
The second line =xxiv. 205, cf. xx. 20. In the Book of Job 
xvill. 5f., pyr oye and WT yoy m2 (cf. xxi. 17) stand to- 
gether, and there is spoken of (xxix. 3) a divine 3 as well as a 
divine "is which enlightens the righteous; however, one must say 
that the poet, as he, vi. 3, deliberately calls the Zord wx, and the 
commandment, as derived from it and separated, 73, so also here de- 
signedly calls the righteous "1s, viz. Ov “NN (iv. 18, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19), 
and the godless “3, viz. p\27 13,—the former imparts the sunny day- 
light, the latter the light of tapers set indarkness. The authentic 
punctuation is Dxp"Y-Ns8, Ben-Naphtali’s is '¥ WX without Makkeph. 
To not Hitzig compares the “laughing tongue of the taper” of 
Meidani, iii. 475; Kimchi also the “ laughing, ¢.e. amply measured 
span, pmy nay,” of the Talmud; for the light laughs when it 
brightly shines, and increases rather than decreases; in Arab. samuha 
has in it the idea of joy directly related to that of liberality, The 
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LXX. translates mow incorrectly by S:aravrds, and has a distich 
following ver. 9, the first line of which is yuyal Sorvas (707 CBI?) 
Travavras ev duapriass, and the second line is from Ps. xxxvil. 216. 
Ver. 10 Nothing comes by pride but contention ; , 
But wisdom is with those who receive counsel. 
The restrictive PD (only) does not, according to the sense, belong to 
fita (by pride), but to 78, vid. under Ps. xxxii. 6 and Job ii. 10. 
Of jm'= there is, vid. under x.24. Bertheau’s “ one causes” is not 
exact, for “one” [man] is the most general personal subject, but 
in’ is in such cases to be regarded as impersonal: by pride is 
always asomething which causes nothing but quarrel and strife, 
. for the root of pride isegoism. Line second is a variant to xi. 26. 
Bescheidenhett (modesty) is in our old [German] language exactly 
equivalent to Klugheit (prudence). But here the o'2¥ are more 
exactly designated as permitting themselves to be advised; the 
elsewhere reciprocal 713 has here once a tolerative signification, 
although the reciprocal is also allowable: with such as recipro- 
cally advise themselves, and thus without positiveness supplement 
each his own knowledge by means of that of another. Most in- 
terpreters regard 108 as a substantival clause, but why should not 
1m’ be carried forward? With such as permit themselves to be 
advised, or are not too proud to sustain with others the relation 
of giving and receiving, there is wisdom, since instead of hatred 
comes wisdom—the peaceful fruit resulting from an interchange 
of views. 
Ver. 11 Wealth by means of fraud always becomes less ; 
But he that increaseth it by labour gains always more. 

We punctuate oangryin (with Makkeph, as in Ven. 1521, Antw. 
1582, Frank.-on-the-Oder 1595, Gen. 1618, Leyden 1662), not 
pam hi (as other editions, and e.g. also Lowenstein); for the mean- 
ing is not that the wealth becomes less by San (Targ., but not the 
Syr.), or that it is less than San (Umbreit), but bann-pn is one idea : 
wealth proceeding from San; but 5am, properly a breath (Theod. 
amd atpod or atyldos), then appearance without reality (Aquila, 
amd patatoTntos), covers itself here by that which we call swindle, 
i.e. by morally unrestrained fraudulent and deceitful speculation in 
contrast to solid and real gain. The translations: émrvo7rovdalopevn 
peta avoplas (L:XX.), drepotrovdatouevn (Symmachus, Quinta’), 

1 [A fragment of an anonymous translation, so called from the place it holds 
in Origen’s Hexapla.] 


— 
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festinata (Jerome), do not necessarily suppose the phrase ond 
= onan, xx. 21 Keri, for wealth which comes ann is obtained in a 
windy (unsubstantial) manner and as if by storm, of which the 
proverb holds good: “so gewonnen so zerronnen” (= quickly come, 
quickly go). ban needs neither to be changed into that un- 
hebraic pan (Hitzig) nor into the cognate onan (Ewald), but 
yet inferior to Sano in the content of its idea. The contrast of one 
who by fraud and deception quickly arrives at wealth is one who 
brings it together in his hand, émt yepos (Venet.), te. always as 
often as he can bear it in his hand and bring it forth (Ewald, 
Bertheau, Elster, and Lagarde), or according to the measure of the 
hand, xara xetpa (which means “according to external ability”), 
so that Sy, which is applied to the formation of adverbs, eg. Ps. 
xxxi. 24 (Hitzig),—by both explanations -by has the meaning of 
_ “ pradually,”—is used as in the post-bib. Hebr. 1 Sy 1 Sy=nyp 
py, e.g. Schabbath 156a (vid. Aruch under Sy) (distinguish from 
2 = with thought, intentionally, Berachoth 526). There is 
scarcely a word having more significations than 3°. Connected 
with 5y, it means at one time side or place, at another mediation 
or direction; that which is characteristic here is the omission of 
the pronoun (i1"">Y, wn-oy), The LXX. translates v Sy with the 
unrestrained freedom which it allows to itself by per’ evceBelas, 
and has following wAn@vvOyceras another line, déasos oixrelpet 
wal xiypé (from Ps. xxxvii. 26). 

The figures of paradise in vers, 12 and 14 require us to take 
along with them the intermediate verse (13). 

Ver. 12 Deferred waiting maketh the heart sick, 
And a tree of life is a wish accomplished. 

Singularly the LXX. Kpelcowy éevapyopevos BonOav xapdia, fol- 
- lowed by the Syr. (which the Targ. transcribes'): Better is he 
who begins to help than he who remains in hesitating expectation, 
by which ndnn is doubled, and is derived once from Sma, to wait, 
and the second time from Sna, to begin. If the LXX., with its 
imitators, deteriorates to such a degree proverbs so clear, beautiful, 
and inviolable, what may one expect from it in the case of those not 
easily understood! 4W signifies also, Isa. xviii. 2, to be widely 
extended (cf. Arab. meshak), here in the sense of time, as 7¥3, 
to prolong, Isa. xiii. 22, and post-bib. j2%3 qo, the course of time. 

' That the Targum of the Proverbs is a Jewish elaboration of the Peshito 
text, vid. Noldeke in Merx’ Archiv, Bd. ii..pp. 246-49. 
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Regarding Nenin, vid. at x. 28, where as xi. 27 MPN, here NA, as 
also Ps. Ixxviii. 29 of the object of the wish, and with m2 in the 
sense of being fulfilled (cf. Josh. xxi. 43), as there with x'3n in the 
sense of accomplishing or performing. Extended waiting makes 
the heart sick, causes heart-woe (nenD, part. fem. Hiph. of Ton, to 
be slack, feeble, sick; R. 5n, to Ioosen, to make loose); on the con- 
trary, a wish that has been fulfilled is a tree of life (cf. p. 32), of a 
quickening and strengthening influence, like that tree of paradise 
which was destined to renew and extend the life of man. 
Ver. 18 Whoever despiseth the word is in bonds to it, 
Aud he that feareth the commandment is rewarded. 

The word is thought of as ordering, and thus in the sense of the 
commandment, e.g. 1 Sam. xvii. 19, Dan. ix. 23, 25. That which 
is here said is always true where the will of a man has subordi- 
nated itself to the authoritative will of a superior, but principally 
the proverb has in view the word of God, the M¥D xar’ é£. as 
the expression of the divine will, which (vi. 3) appears as the 
secondary, with the imin, the general record of the divine will. 
Regarding 5 na of contemptuous, despiteful opposition, vid. at vi. 
30, cf. xi. 12. Joél (vid. p. 136, note) records the prevailing tradi- 
tion, for he translates: “Whoever despises advice rushes into 
destruction; whoever holds the commandment in honour is per- 
fect.’ But that D2v* is to be understood neither of perfection nor 
of peace (LX X. and Jerome), but means compensabitur (here not 
in the sense of punishment, but of reward), we know from xi. 31. 
The translation also of 12 02m by “he rushes into destruction ” 
(LXX. xatapGapyoerat, which the Syr.-Hexap. repeats; Luther, 
“he destroys himself ;” the Venet. otynoerat ot, periet sibi) fails, 
for one does not see what should have determined the poet to 
choose just this word, and, instead of the ambiguous dat. ethicus, not ° 
rather to say 152 vam. So also this Sam is not with Gesenius to 
be connected with San= Arab. khabl, corrumpere, but with bin= 
Arab. habl, ligare, obligare. Whoever places himself contemptu- 
ously against a word which binds him to obedience will neverthe- 
less not be free from that word, but is under pledge until he 
redeem the pledge by the performance of the obedience refused, 
or till that higher will enforce payment of the debt withheld by 
visiting with punishment. Jerome came near the right interpre- 
tation: tpse se in futurum obligat; Abulwalid refers to Ex. xxii. 
25; and Parchon, Rashi, and others paraphrase: yoy javiION DvD, 
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he is confiscated as by mortgage. Schultens has, with the correct 
reference of the ‘5 not to the contemner, but to the word, well estab- 
lished and illustrated this explanation: he is pledged by the word, 
Arab, marhwan (rahyn), viz. pigneratus pene (Livius, xxix. 36). 
Ewald translates correctly : he is pledged to it; and Hitzig gives 
the right explanation: “A 7e3N [a pledge, cf. xx. 16] is handed 
over to the offended law with the non [the bad conduct] by the 
despiser himself, which lapses when he has exhausted the forbear- 
ance, so that the punishment is inflicted.” The LXX. has 
another proverb following ver. 13 regarding vids Sodvws and 
oixérns aodos; the Syr. has adopted it; Jerome has here the pro- 
verb of the anime dolose (vid. at ver. 9). 
Ver. 14 The doctrine of the wise man is a fountain of life, 
To escape the snares of death. 

An integral distich, vid. p. 8 of the Introduction. Essentially like 
14a, x. 11 says, “a fountain of life is the mouth of the righteous.” 
The figure of the fountain of life with the teleological ‘\» 105 (the 
5 of the end and consequence of the action) is repeated xiv. 27. 
The common non-biblical figure of the laque: mortis leads also 
to the idea of death as tp [a fowler], Ps. xci. 3. If it is not 
here a mere formula for the dangers of death (Hitzig), then the 
proverb is designed to state that the life which springs from the 
doctrine of the wise man as from a fountain of health, for the dis- 
ciple who will receive it, communicates to him knowledge and 
strength, to know where the snares of destruction lie, and to hasten 
with vigorous steps away when they threaten to entangle him. 

Four proverbs follow, whose connection appears to have been 
occasioned by the sound of their words (22¥... 59, nyI2....3N3, 

yor... wr). 
| Ver. 15 Fine prudence produceth favour ; 
| But the way of the malicious is uncultivated. 
Regarding 11 ony (thus to be punctuated, without Makkeph with 
Munach, after Codd. and old editions), vid. p. 84; for the most 
part it corresponds with that which in a deep ethical sense we cal] 
fine culture. Regarding jm, vid. at x. 10: it is not used here, as 
there, impersonally, but has a personal subject: he brings forth, 
causes. Fine culture, which shows men how to take the right side 
and in all circumstances to strike the right key, exercises a kindly 
heart-winning influence, not merely, as would be expressed by 
17 N¥D!, to the benefit of its possessor, but, as is expresse? 
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i WA‘, such as removes generally a partition wall and brings men 
closer to one another. The {0S [ perennis], touching it both for 
the eye and the ear, forms the contrast to jn jn’. This word, an 
elative formation from jn’ = ,.,j,, denotes that which stretches itself 
far, and that with reference to time: that which remains the same 
during the course of time. “ That which does not change in time, 
continuing the same, according to its nature, strong, firm, and thus 
n's becomes the designation of the enduring and the solid, whose 
quality remains always the same.” Thus Orelli, Die hebr. Synonyme 
der Zeit u. Ewigkeit, 1871. But that in the passage before us it 
denotes the way of the ova as “endlessly going forward,” the 
explanation of Orelli, after Béttcher (Collectanea, p. 135), is with- 
drawn by the latter in the new Aehrenlese (where he reads jms 2%, 
“constant strife”). And nx dma (Deut. xxi. 4) does not mean 
“a brook, the existence of which is not dependent on the weather 
and the season of the year,” at least not in accordance with the 
traditional meaning which is given Sota ix. 5 (cf. the Gemara), 
but a stony valley; for the Mishna says: mvp IyowD> INN, Ze. N's is 
here, according to its verbal meaning, equivalent to nwp (hard). 
We are of the opinion that here, in the midst of the discussion of 
the law of the nary ndsy (the ritual for the atonement of a murder 
perpetrated by an unknown hand), the same meaning of the jn'x is 
certified which is to be adopted in the passage before us. Maimuni' 
(in Sota and Hilchoth Rozeach ix. 2) indeed, with the Mishna and 
Gemara, thinks the meaning of a “strong rushing widy” to be 
compatible; but nwp is a word which more naturally denotes the 
property of the ground than of a river, and the description, Deut. 
xxi. 4; in a ys 5m, in which there is no tillage and sowing, 
demands for 5n3 here the idea of the valley, and not primarily that 
of the valley-brook. According to this tradition, the Targum 
places a NB‘PA in the Peshito translation of 15), and the Venet. 
translates, after Kimchi, od0s S€ avtapray (of dytaptjs from 
dvraipew) ioxupd. The fundamental idea of remaining like itself, 
continuing, passes over into the idea of the firm, the hard, so that 
ime is a word that interchanges with y>o, Num. xxiv. 21, and serves 
as a figurative designation of the rocky mountains, Jer. xlix. 19, 
and the rocky framework of the earth, Mic. vi. 2. Thus the 
meaning of hardness (aerpades, Matt. xiii. 5) connects itself with 


1 (=R. Moses b. Maimun=Rambam, so called by the Jews from the initial 
letters of his name= Maimonides, d. 1204.] 
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the word, and at the same time, according to Deut. xxi. 4, of 
the uncultivable and the uncultivated. The way of the 0°33, the 
treacherous (vid. p. 84), t.e. the manner in which they transact 
with men, is stiff, as hard as stone, and repulsive; they follow 
selfish views, never placing themselves in sympathy with the con- 
dition of their neighbour ; ‘they are without the tenderness which 
is connected with fine culture; they remain destitute of feeling in 
things which, as we say, would soften a stone. It is unnecessary 
to give a catalogue of the different meanings of this jms, such as 
vorago (Jerome), a standing bog (Umbreit), an ever trodden way 
(Bertheau), etc.; Schultens offers, as frequently, the relatively best : 
at via perfidorum pertinacissime tensum; but jn’ does not mean to 
strain, but to extend. The LXX. has between 15a and 15d 
the interpolation: 1d 5é yvavat vopuov diavolas eotiv ayabijs. 
Ver. 16 Every prudent man acteth with understanding ; 
But a fool spreadeth abroad folly. 
Hitzig reads, with the Syr. (but not the Targ.) and Jerome, 5 
(omnia agit), but contrary to the Hebr. syntax. The “3 is not feeble 
and useless, but means that he always acts NY13, mit Bedacht [with 
judgment] (opp. YI ‘723, inconsulto, Deut. iv. 42, xix. 4), while on 
the contrary the fool displays folly. xii. 23 and xv. 2 serve to 
explain both members of the verse. Beddchtigkeit [judgment] is 
just knowledge directed to a definite practical end, a clear thought 
concentrated on a definite point. Np, he calls out, and 3's’, he 
sputters out, are parallels to BABY, Fleischer : W718, expandit (opp. 
Arab. tawy, intra animum cohibuit), as a cloth or paper folded or 
rolled together, cf. Schiller’s'— 
“* He spreads out brightly and splendidly 
The enveloped life.” 
There lies in the word something derisive: as the merchant unrolls 
and spreads out his wares in order to commend them, so the fool 
does with his foolery, which he had enveloped, i.e, had the greatest 
interest to keep concealed within himself—he is puffed up there- 
with. 
Ver. 17 A godless messenger falls into trouble ; 
But a faithful messenger is a cordial. 
The traditional text, which the translations also give (except 
Jerome, nuntius impii, and leaving out of view the LX X., which 


+ [‘* Er breitet es heiter und glanzend aus, 
Das zusammengewickelte Leben.” } 
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makes of ver. 17 a history of a foolhardy king and a wise mes- 
senger). has not NPD, but 9490; the Masora places the word along _ 
with Jx°on, Gen. xlviii. 16. And 5p is likewise testified to by all 
translators; they all read it as Kal, as the traditional text punctuates 
it; Luther alone departs from this and translates the Hiph.: “a 
godless messenger bringeth misfortune.” Indeed, this conj. 5a 
presses itself forward; and even though one read %', the sense 
intended by virtue of the parallelism could be no other than that 
a godless messenger, because no blessing rests on his godlessness, 
stumbles into disaster, and draws him who gave the commission 
along with him. The connection Ye 18D is like yer o7K, xi. 7 
(cf. the fem. of this adj., Ezek. iii. 18). Instead of 373 is 773, 
xvii. 20, xxviii. 14, parallels (cf. also xi. 5) which the punctuators 
may have had in view in giving the preference to Kal. With 
ann, from JX?, R. 75, to make to go=to send, is interchanged 
13, from WY, to turn, whence to journey (cf. Arab. sar, to become, 
to be, as the vulg. “to be to Dresden = to journey” is used). |The 
connection D'AOX WY (cf. the more simple fON) V¥, xxv. 13) is 


vee 


like xiv. 15, D’NON TY; the pluralet. means faithfulness in the full 
extent of the idea. Regarding 851, the means of healing, here of 
strength, refreshment, vid. iv. 22, xii. 18. 
Ver. 18 Poverty and shame (to him) who rejecteth correction ; 
But he who regardeth reproof is honoured. 

We are neither to supply #8 before Hop) vw") (or more correctly, 
abstr. pro concr., as D1, xil. 27), nor 2 before yp, as Gesenius 
(Lehrgeb. § 227a) does; nor has the part. YB the value of a 
hypothetical clause like xvii. 13, Job xli. 18, although it may 
certainly be changed into such without destroying the meaning 
(Ewald, Hitzig) ; but “ poverty and shame is he who is without 
correction,” is equivalent to, poverty and shame is the conclusion 
or lot of him who is without correction ; it is left to the hearer tu 
find out the reference of the predicate to the subject in the sense 
of the quality, the consequence, or the lot (cf. e.g. x. 17, xiii. 1, 
xiv. 35).' Regarding snp, vid. p. 73. The Latin expression 
corresponding is: gut detrectat disciplinam. He who rejects the 
admonition and correction of his parents, his pastor, or his friend, 
and refuses every counsel to duty as a burdensome moralizing, such 
an one must at last gather wisdom by means of injury if. he is at 


1 Vid. regarding the strong demand which the Hebr. style makes on hearer 
and reader, my Gesch. der jiidischen Poesie (1863), p. 189. 
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all wise: he grows poorer in consequence of missing the right rule 
of life, and hus in addition thereto to be subject to disgrace through 
his own fault. On the contrary, to him who has the disgrace to 
deserve reproof, but ‘who willingly receives it, and gives it effect, 
the disgrace becomes an honour, fer not to reject reproof shows 
self-knowledge, humility, and good-will; and these properties in 
the judgment of others bring men to honour, and have the effect 
of raising them in their position in life and in their calling. 

Two pairs of proverbs regarding fools and wise men, ranged 
together by catchwords. 

Ver. 19 Quickened desire is sweet to the soul, 
And it is an abomination to fools to avoid evil. 

A synthetic distich (vid. p. 8), the first line of which, viewed by itself, 
is only a feebler expression of that which is said in 126, for 77) MNA 
is essentially of the same meaning as MX2 MNN, not the desire that 
has just arisen and is not yet appeased (Umbreit, Hitzig, Zockler), 
which when expressed by a part. of the same verb would be Ain 
(=n WR), but the desire that is appeased (Jerome, Luther, 
also Venet. pects yevoueévn, te. after Kimchi: in the fulfilling of 
past desire; on the contrary, the Syr., Targ. render the phrase 7183 
of becoming desire). The Miph. 7) denotes not the passing into 
a state of being, but the being carried out into historical reality, 
e.g. Ezek. xxi. 12, xxxix. 8, where it is connected with Axa; it is 
always the expression of the completed fact to which there is a 
looking back, e.g. Judg. xx. 3; and this sense of the Niph. stands 
so fast, that it even means to be done, finished (brought to an end), 
to be out, to be done with anything, e.g. Dan.ii.1.'_ The sentence, 
that fulfilled desire does good to the soul, appears commonplace 
(Hitzig) ; but it is comprehensive enough on the ground of Heb. 
xi. to cheer even a dying person, and conceals the ethically signifi- 
cant truth that the blessedness of vision is measured by the degree 
of the longing of faith. But the application of the clause in its 

1 We have said, p. 215, that a Niph. in which the peculiar causative mean- 
ing of the Hiph. would be rendered, passively is without example; we must 
here with m3 add, that the Niph. of intransitive verbs denotes the entrance 
into the condition expressed by the Kal, and may certainly be regarded, accord- 


ing to our way of thinking, as passive of the Hiphil (Gesen. § 51, 2). But the 
old language shows no mint to which mn (Arab. dinhaway, in Mutenebbi) 
stood as passive; in the Arab. also the seventh form, rightly regarded, is always 
formed from the first, vid. Fleischer'’s Beitrdge, u.s.w., in the Sttzungs-Bericht. 
d. Stichs. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. 1868, p. 172 £. 
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pairing with 195 acquires another aspect. On this account, becanse 
the desire of the soul is pleasant in its fulfilment, fools abhor the 
renouncing of evil, for their desire is directed to that which is 
morally worthless and blameworthy, and the endeavour, which they 
closely and constantly adhere to, is to reach the attainment of this 
desire. This subordinate proposition of the conclusion is unex- 
pressed. The pairing of the two lines of the proverb may have 
been occasioned by the resemblance in sound of Nayin and MxA, 
"1D is n. actionis, like xvi. 17, cf. 6. Besides, it is to be observed 
that the proverb speaks of fools and not of the godless. Folly 
is that which causes that men do not break free from evil, for it is 
the deceit of sinful lust which binds them fast thereto. 
Ver. 20 Whoever goes with wise men, becomes wise ; 
And whoever has intercourse with fools, becomes base. 
Regarding the significance of this proverb in the history of the 
religion and worship of Israel, vid. p. 39. We have translated 
20a after the Keri; the translation according to the Chethib is: “ go 
with wise men and become wise” (cf. viii. 33), not 707, for the 
connection of the (meant imperatively) injin. absol. with an imper. 
(meant conclusively) is not tenable; but 3\25 is an imper. form 
established by 3227, Jer. li. 50 (cf. 3!=N22, Num. xxii. 14), and 
appears to have been used with such shades of conception as here 
of intercourse and companionship for rd Regarding Yin, vid. at 
xi. 15; there it meant malo affictetur, here it means malus ( pejor) 
fiet. The Venet. (contrary to Kimchi, who explains by frangetur) 
rightly has caxw@jcerar. There is here a play upon words; 731 
means to tend (a flock), also in general to be considerate about 
anything (xv. 14, Isa. xliv. 20), to take care of anything with the 
accusative of the person (xxviii. 7, xxix. 3), to hold intercourse 
with any one: he who by preference seeks the society of fools, 
himself becomes such (Jerome, similis effictetur), or rather, as 17 
expresses, he comes always morally lower down. “A wicked com- 
panion leads his associate into hell.” 
Ver. 21 Evil pursueth sinners, 
And the righteous is repaid with good. 

To 47 of the punishment which follows after sinners at their 
heels, cf. Nah. i. 8. Greek art gives wings to Nemesis in this 
sense. To translate 216, with Lowenstein, “The pious, the good 
rewards them,” is untenable, for 210, the good (e.g. xi. 27), never 
appears personified, only 21, goodness, Ps. xxiii. 6, according to 
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which the LXX. rods 88 Suxaious xatadipperas (sw) dyabd. Still 
less is 316 meant personally, as the Venet. ra Sé Sixata arodwoes 
xpnoros, which probably means: righteous conduct will a good 
‘one, viz. God, reward. 2% is an attribute of God, but never the 
name of God. So the verb poy, after the manner of verbs of 
educating and leading (bo, ny, tay), is connected with a double 
accusative. The Syr., Targum, and Jerome translate passively, 
and so also do we; for while we must think of God in the retribuet, 
yet the proverb does not name Him any more than at xii. 14, cf. 
x. 24; it is designedly constructed, placing Him in the background, 
with vague generality: the righteous will one, will they, reward 
with good—this expression, with the most general personal subject, 
almost coincides with one altogether passive. 
Ver. 22 The good man leaveth behind him for his children’s children, 
And the wealth of the sinner is laid up for the just. 

As a commencing word, 31) signifies in the Mishle for the most, part 
bonum (pre); but here, as at xii. 2, cf. xxii. 9, xiv. 4, it signifies 
bonus. As the expression that God is 31 (Ps. xxv. 8, etc.) of the 
O. T. is equivalent to the N. T. that He is dydzrn, so that man who 
in his relation to others is determined by unselfish love is 21 for 
the good man [der Gutige], i.e. the man who is willing to communi- 
cate all good is truly good, because the essence of Apty, righteous- 
ness of life, is love. Such an one suffers no loss by his liberality, 
but, according to the law, xi. 25, by which a dispenser of blessings 
is at the same time also a recipient of blessings, he has only gain, 
so that he makes his children’s children to inherit, z.e. leaves behind 
him an inheritance extending even to his grandchildren (vid. re- 
garding Oni, p. 182; here trans. as containing its object in itself, 
as at Deut. xxxii. 8: to make to inherit, to place in possession 
of an inheritance). The sinner, on the contrary (RODIN sing. to 
O'NDN, duaprwr0ot), loses his wealth, it is already destined to pass 
over to the righteous who is worthy of it, and makes use (cf. Job 
xxvii. 17) of that which he possesses in accordance with the will 
and appointment of God—a revelation of justice appertaining to 
time, the exceptions to which the old limited doctrine of requital 
takes no notice of. 5n, strength, then like our “ Vermdégen” (cf. 
opes, facultates), that by means of which one is placed in circum- 
stances to accomplish much (Fl.); cf. regarding the fundamental 
idea contorquere, compingere, p. 226, also regarding }B¥, properly 
condensare, then condere, p. 61. 
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Connected with ver. 22 there now follow two proverbs regarding 

sustenance, with one intervening regarding education. 
Ver. 23 The poor man’s fresh land gives food in abundance, 
And many are destroyed by iniquity. 

The Targ. and Theodotion (yéyas) translate 1, but the Masora 
has “39 with short Kametz, as xx. 6, Eccles. i. 8 (cf. Kimchi under 
229). The rendering: multitudo cibi est ager pauperum, makes the 
produce the property of the field (= frugum fertilis). V2 is the new 
field (novale or novalis, viz. ager), from 13, to make arable, fruitful ; 
properly to raise up, viz. by grubbing and freeing of stones (53D). 
But why, asks Hitzig, just the new field? Asif no answer could 
be given to this question, he changes 1") into 33, and finds in 23a 
the description of a rentier, “a great man who consumes the income 
of his capital.” But how much more intelligible is the new field 
of the poor man than these capitals (o'wx 1) with their per cents 
(2°)! A new field represents to us severe labour, and as belonging 
to a poor man, a moderate field, of which it is here said, that not- 
withstanding its freshly broken up fallow, it yet yields a rich pro- 
duce, viz. by virtue of the divine blessing, for the proverb supposes 
the ora et labora. Regarding OWI = DW, vid. at x. 4. Jerome’s 
translation, patrum (properly, heads), follows a false Jewish tradi- 
tion. In the antithesis, 236, one is tempted to interpret %* in the 
_sense of viii. 21 [substance, wealth], as Schultens, opulentia ipsa 
raditur guum non est moderamen, and Kuchel: that which is essen- 
tially good, badly managed, goes to ruin. But & and w at the 
beginning of a proverb, or of a line of a proverb, in every case 
means est gui. That a wealthy person is meant, the contrast shows. 
mBD2, which denotes anything taken away or gathered up, has the 
same meaning here as at 1 Sam. xxvii. 1: est gui (Fl. quod, but the 
parallel does not demand this) abriptatur, i.e. quasi turbine auferatur 
et perdatur ; the word reminds us of nB\D, whirlwind, but in itself it 
means only something smooth and altogether carried off. The 3 is 
here as at Gen. xix. 15; elsewhere D8Y¥D N23 means with injustice 
(properly, not-right), xvi. 8, Jer. xxii. 13, Ezek. xxii. 29; here it 
is not the 3 of the means, but of the mediate cause. While the 
(industrious and God-fearing) poor man is richly nourished from 
the piece of ground which he cultivates, many a one who has incom- 
parably more than he comes by his unrighteousness down to a state 
of beggary, or even lower: he is not only in poverty, but along with 
this his honour, his freedom, and the very life of his person perish. 
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Ver. 24 He that spareth his rod hateth his son, © 
And he who loveth him visits him early with correction. 

The paxdagogic rule of God, iii. 12, avails also for men, xxiii. 13 f,, 
xxix. 15. The rod represents here the means of punishment, the 
patria potestas. He who spareth or avoideth this, and who does this 
even from love, has yet no true right love for his son; he who loveth 
him correcteth him early. With ésrierds maidever of the LXX. 
(cf. Sir. xxx. 1, évdeXeynoes paorvyas) the thought is in general 
indicated, but the expression is not explained. Many erroneously 
regard the suffix of inY as referring to the object immediately fol- 
lowing (de Dieu, Ewald, Bertheau, Zéckler); Hitzig, on the con- 
trary, rightly remarks, that j in this case we should expect the words 
to be, after v. 22 (cf. Ex. 11. 6), IDA-NN. He himself, without any 
necessity, takes 1NY in the sense of the Arab. skhar, compescere. 
Hofmann (Schriftbew. ii. 2. 402) is right in saying that “NW is 
connected with a double accusative as elsewhere D7? occurs; and 
the meaning is, that one ought much more to anticipate correction 
than restrain it where it is necessary.” “NY means to go out early 
to anything (vid. p. 73), according to which a Greek rendering is 
opOpives ( Venet. opO pret) adt@ tratdeiay : maturat et castigationem = 
mature eum castigat (FI.). “NW does not denote the early morning 
of the day (as Rashi, ppd), but the morning of life (as Euchel, 

yo: inva). “The earlier the fruit, the better the training.” A 
father who truly wishes well to his son keeps him betimes under 
strict discipline, to give him while he is yet capable of being 
influenced the right direction, and to allow no errors to root them- 
selves in him; but he who is indulgent toward his child when he 
ought to be strict, acts as if he really wished his ruin. 

Ver. 25 The righteous has to eat to the satisfying of his soul; 
But the body of the godless must suffer want. 

Jerome translates 1pnn freely by insaturabilis (he has want ates 
never enough), but in that case we would have expected 2A DMN; 
also in 25a ¥3Y1Y would have been used. We have thus before 
us no commendation of temperance and moderation in contrast to 


gluttony, but a statement regarding the diversity of fortune of the _ . 


righteous and the godless—another way of clothing the idea of 
x. 3. ya’ is a segolate form, thus an infin, formation, formally 
different from the similar Y3¥, iii. 10. Regarding }0a, vid. Psychol. 
p. 265f.; it is a nobler word than “ Bauch” [belly], for it denotes 
not the external arch, but, like xovAda (R. 03, concavus), the inner 
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body, here like xviii. 20, as that which receives the nourishment 
and changes it tn succum et sanguinem. That God richly nourishes 
the righteous, and on the contrary brings the godless to want and 
misery, is indeed a rule with many exceptions, but understood in 
the light of the N. T., it has deep inward everlasting truth. 

Chap. xiv. The division of chapters here corresponds to a new 
commencement made in ver.1. This proverb reminds us of the 
allegorical conclusion of the Introduction, and appears, since it is 
older, to have suggested it (vid. p. 34). The three proverbs 1-3 
form a beautiful trifolium: wise mangement, God-fearing conduct, 
and wise silence, with their threefold contraries. 

Ver. 1 The wisdom of the woman buildeth her house, 
And folly teareth it down with its own hands. 
Were it D°¥2 ninon, after. Judg. v. 29, cf. Isa. xix. 11, then the 
meaning would be: the wise among women, each of them buildeth 
her house. But why then not just 1030 NOR, as 2 Sam. xiv. 2, 
cf. Ex. xxxv. 25? The Syr., Targum, and Jerome write sapiens 
mulier. And if the whole class must be spoken of, why again 
immediately the individualizing in 2? The LXX. obliterates 
that by its @xoSéuqcav, And does not MAX [folly] in the con- 
trasted proverb (15) lead us to conclude on a similar abstract in la? 
The translators conceal this, for they translate nox personally. 
Thus also the Venet. and Luther; nay is, says Kimchi, an adj. 
like NY, ceca. But the linguistic usage does not point AN with 
all to any by, It is true that a fem. of yx does not occur; there 
is, however, also no place in which nx may certainly present 
itself as such. Thus also miosn must be an abstr.; we have 
shown at i. 20 how nip3n, as neut. plur., might have an abstr. 
meaning. But since it is not to be perceived why the poet should 
express himself so singularly, the punctuation MO3N is to be under- 
stood as proceeding from a false supposition, and is to be read 
mrm3n, as at ix. 1 (especially since this passage rests on the one 
before us). Fleischer says: “to build the house is figuratively 
equivalent to, to regulate well the affairs of a house, and to keep 
them in a good condition ; the contrary, to tear down the house, is 
the same contrast as the Arab. ’amdrat dlbyt and kharab albyt. 
Thus eg. in Burckhardt’s Spritchw. 217, harrt sabrt bythdé ’amédrat, 
a good woman (ein braves Weib) has patience (with her husband), 
and thereby she builds up her house (at the same time an example 
of the use of the preterite in like genera] sentences for individual- 
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izing); also No. 430 of the same work : ’amdrat dlbyt wla khardbt, 
it is becoming to build the house, not to destroy it; cf. in the 
Thousand and One Nights, where a woman who had compelled her 
husband to separate from her says: dna dlty ’amalt hadhdé barwhy 
wakhrnt byty bnfsy. Burckhardt there makes the remark : ’amérat 
dlbyt denotes the family placed in good circumstances—father, 
mother, and children all living together happily and peacefully.” 
This conditional relation of the wife to the house expresses itself 
in her being named as house-wife (cf. Hausehre [= honour of a 
house] used by Luther, Ps. Ixviii. 13), to which the Talmudic ‘M33 
(= uzor mea) answers. the wife is noted for this, and hence is called 
nan apy, the root and foundation of the house; vid. Buxtorf’s Lez. 
col. 301. In truth, the oneness of the house is more dependent on 
the mother than on the father. A wise mother can, if her husband 
be dead or neglectful of his duty, always keep the house together ; 
but if the house-wife has neither understanding nor good-will for 
her calling, then the best will of the house-father cannot hinder 
the dissolution of the house, prudence and patience only conceal 
and mitigate the process of dissolution—folly, viz. of the house- 
wife, always becomes more and. more, according to the degree in 
which this is a caricature of her calling, the ruin of the house. 


Ver. 2 He walketh in his uprightness who feareth Jahve, 
And perverse in his ways is he that despiseth Him. 


That which syntactically lies nearest is also that which is intended; 
the ideas standing in the first place are the predicates. Wherein it 
shows itself, and whereby it is recognised, that a man fears God, 
or stands in a relation to Him of indifference instead of one of 
fear and reverence, shall be declared: the former walketh in his 
uprightness, #.e, so far as the consciousness of duty which animates 
him prescribes; the latter in his conduct follows no higher rule than 
his own lust, which drives him sometimes hither and sometimes 
thither. Nwra spin (cf. qin 1, Mic. ii. 7) is of kindred meaning 
with fiona 7217, xxviii. 6 (IN| Ten, x, 9), and {nd) 7, Isa. Ivii. 2. 
The connection of Y3%4 123 follows the scheme of 2 Kings xviii. 
37, and not 2 Sam. xv. 32, Ewald, § 288c. If the second word, 
which particularizes the idea of the first, has the reflexive suff. as 
here, then the accusative connection, or, as ii. 15, the prepositional, 
is more usual than the genitive. Regarding n>, flectere, inclinare 
(a word common to the author of i.-ix.), vid. at ii. 15. With 
VOL. I. T 
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wtia, cf. 1 Sam. ii. 30; the suffix without doubt refers to God, 
for wna is the word that stands in parallel contrast to 7 N}. 
Ver. 3 In the mouth of the fool is a switch of pride ; 
But the lips of the wise preserve them. 

The noun 107 (Aram. 803", Arab. khitr), which besides here 
occurs only at Isa. xi. 1, meaning properly a brandishing (from 
“pn= Arab. khatr, to brandish, to move up and down or hither 
and thither, whence dlkhtidr, the brandisher, poet. the spear), 
concretely, the young elastic twig, the switch, i.e. the slender 
flexible shoot. Luther translates, “fools speak tyrannically,” 
which is the briefer rendering of his earlier translation, “in the 
mouth of the fool is the sceptre of pride;” but although the Tar- 
gum uses x1pin of the king’s sceptre and also of the prince’s staff, 
yet here for this the usual Hebr. 52% were to be expected. In 
view of Isa. xi. 1, the nearest. idea is, that pride which has its roots 
in the heart of the fool, grows up to his mouth. But yet it is 
not thus explained why the representation of this proceeding from 
within stops with Wh (cf. xi. 30). The Baxrnpia dBpews (LXX., 
and similarly the other Greek versions) is either meant as the rod 
of correction of his own pride (as eg. Abulwalid, and, among the 
moderns, Bertheau and Zéckler) or as chastisement for others (Syr., 
Targum: the staff of reviling). Hitzig is in favour of the former 
idea, and thinks himself warranted in translating: a rod for his 
back; but while ™a is found for 783, we do not (cf. under Job 
xli. 7: a pride are the, etc.) find m3 for m3, the body, or 13, the 
back. But in general it is to be assumed, that if the poet had 
meant 10n as the means of correction, he would have written ints. 
Rightly Fleischer: “The tongue is often compared to a staff, a 
sword, etc., in so far as their effects are ascribed to it; we have 
here the figure which in Rev. i. 16 passes over into plastic 
reality.” Self-exaltation (R. 83, to strive to be above) to the de- 
lusion of greatness is characteristic of the fool, the oN [godless], 
not the 203 [stupid, dull]|—Hitzig altogether confounds these two 
conceptions. With such self-exaltation, in which the mind, morally 
if not pathologically diseased, says, like Nineveh and Babylon in 
the prophets, I am alone, and there is no one with me, there is 
always united the scourge of pride and of disgrace; and the 
meaning of 36 may now be that the lips of the wise protect those 
who are exposed to this injury (Ewald), or that they protect the 
wise themselves against such assaults (thus most interpreters). 
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But this reference of the eos to others lies much more remote than 
at xil. 6; and that the protection of the wise against injury inflicted 
on them by words is due to their own lips is unsatisfactory, as in 
this case, instead of Bewahrung [custodia], we would rather expect 
Vertheidigung [defensio], Démpfung [damping, extinguishing], Me- 
derduckung [stooping down, accommodating oneself to circum- 
stances]. But also it cannot be meant that the lips of the wise 
preserve them from the pride of fools, for the thought that the 
mouth preserves the wise from the sins of the mouth is without 
meaning and truth (cf. the contrary, xiii. 3). Therefore Arama 
interprets the verb as jussive: the lips= words of the wise mayest 
thou keep, i.e. take to heart. And the Venet. translates: yeirn dé 
copay duvaAd£es ad’td, which perhaps means: the lips of the wise 
mayest thou consider, and that not as a prayer, which is foreign to 
the gnome, but as an address to the hearer, which e.g. xx. 19 shows 
to be admissible. But although in a certain degree of similar con- 
tents, yet 3a and 3) clash. Therefore it appears to us more pro- 
bable that the subject of 35 is the Mo5N contained in O'M3N; in vi. 
22 wisdom is also the subject to py snvn without its being 
named. Thus: while hurtful pride grows up to the throat of the 
fool, that, viz. wisdom, keeps the lips of the wise, so that no word 
of self-reflection, especially none that can wound a neighbour, 
escapes from them. The form D30vm is much more peculiar than 
wie, Ex. xviii. 26, and "RAN, Ruth ii. 8, forthe latter are ob- 
Seared forms of 36BY* and “3N, while on the contrary the former 
arises from O10Unm.' If, according to the usual interpretation, we 
make ‘nay the subject, then the construction follows the rule, 
Gesen. § 146, 2. The LXX. transfers it into Greek: yeidn Sé 
copay guddocer avrovs. The probable conjecture, that Dnvovn is 
an error in transcription for O90Wm = On ANbwWA (this is found 
also in Luzzatto’s Gramm. § 77 6; and Hitzig adduces as other 
examples of such transpositions of the } Jer. ii. 25, xvii. 23, Job 
xxvi. 12, and Josh ii. 4, :e¥n) for ppyny), we do not acknowledge, 
because it makes-the lips the subject with an exclusiveness the 
justification of which is doubtful to us. 


1 Vid. regarding these forms with 6 instead of the simple Sheva, Kimchi, 
Michlol 20ab. He also remarks that these three forms with @ are all Alilra; 
this is the case also in a remarkable manner with yoxBy*, vid. Michlol 21b; 
Livjath Chen ii. 9; and particularly Hei‘enheim, in his edition of the Penta- 
teuch entitled Afeér Enajim, under Ex. xviii. 26. 
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Ver. 4. The switch and the preserving, ver. 3, may have given 
occasion to the collector, amid the store of proverbs before him, 
now to present the agricultural figure: 

Without oxen the crib is empty; 

But rich increase is by the strength of the plough-ox. 
This is a commendation of the breeding of cattle, but standing 
here certainly not merely as useful knowledge, but as an admoni- 
tion to the treatment in a careful, gentle manner, and with thankful 
recompense of the ox (xii. 10), which God has subjected to man 
to help him in his labour, and more generally, in so far as one 
seeks to gain an object, to the considerate adoption of the right 
means for gaining it. praby (from nek, to cling to) are the cattle 
giving themselves willingly to the service of men (poet. equivalent 
to Opa). aw (ain, Arab. thwr), Ved. sthiras, is the Aryan-Semitic 
name of the plough-ox. The noun Dia8 (=Di8 like POX, POR) 
denotes the fodder-trough, from D238, to feed, and thus perhaps as 
to its root-meaning related to datvy (aia: and may thus also de- 
signate the receptacle for grain where the corn for the provender or 
feeding of the cattle is preserved—Di2Nd, Jer. ]. 26, at least has this 
wider signification of the granary; but there exists no reason to 
depart here from the nearest signification of the word: if a hus- 
bandman is not thoughtful about the care and support of the cattle 
by which he is assisted in his labour, then the crib is empty—he 
has nothing to heap up; he needs not only fodder, but has also 
nothing. 13 (in pause 13), clean (synon. ‘P3, cf. at xi. 26), corre- 
sponds with our daar [bare] = bloss [nudus]. Its derivation is ob- 
scure, The 3, 46, ‘is that of the mediating cause: by the strencth 
of the plough-ox there is a fulness of grain gathered into the barn 
(MMI, from xia, to gather in, anything gathered in). “27 is the 
inverted 13. Striking if also accidental is the frequency of the x 
and 3in ver. 4, This is continued in -ver. 5, where the collector 
gives two proverbs, the first of which commences with a word be- 
ginning with x, and the second with one beginning with 3: 

Ver. 5 A faithful witness does not speak untruth; 

But a lying witness breathes out falsehoods. 

The right vocalization and sequence of the accents is MD3N fe wpa 
(p with Tsere and the servile Mahpach, ND3N with Munach, because 
the following A thnach-word has not two syllables before the tone). 
As in 5a D'ADK TY, so in 5b WY IY is the subject. Different is 
the relation of subject and predicate in the second line of the 
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parallel proverbs, ver. 25, xix. 5. With 5a cf. O'ON VY, xiii, 17; 
and regarding 18* (one who breathes out), vid. at vi. 19, xi. 17. 
Ver. 6 In vain the scorner seeketh wisdom ; 
But to the man of understanding knowledge is easy. 
The general sentence is concrete, composed in the common historical 
form. Regarding {8}, necquidquam, vid. at xiil.4. The participle 
5p) is here neut. for 7>P3, something which makes itself easy or . 
light. The frivolous man, to whom truth is not a matter of con- 
science, and who recognises no authority, not even the Supreme, 
never reaches to truth notwithstanding all his searching, it remains 
veiled to him and far remote; but to the man of understanding, 
who knows that the fear of God and not estrangement from God 
leads to truth, knowledge is an easy matter—he enters on the right 
way to this end, he brings the right receptivity, brings to bear on 
it the clear eye, and there is fulfilled to him the saying, “To him 
that hath it is given.” 
Three proverbs regarding fools: 
Ver. 7 Go from the presence of a foolish man, 
And surely thou hast not known lips of knowledge ; 

i.e. surely hast not brought into experience that he possesses lips 
which express experimental knowledge, or: surely thou must confess 
on reflection that no prudent word has come forth from his mouth. 
If 7b were intended to assign a motive, then the expression would 
be yin-$3 ‘D or yin da (Isa. xliv. 9), according to which Aquila 
and Theodotion translate, nat ov wn yves. 12) is the sphere of 
vision, and 7335 denotes either away from the sphere of vision, as 
e.g. Isa, i. 16, or, inasmuch as f? is used as in byn, nnann, and the 
like: at a certain distance from the sphere of vision, but so that 
one keeps the object in sight, Gen. xxi. 16. ° 333 denotes, as the 
inverted expression Deut. xxviii. 66 shows, over against any one, 
so that he has the object visibly before him, and ? 7239, Judg. xx. 
34, from the neighbourhood of a place where one has it in view. 
So also here: go away from the vis-d-vis (vis = visis) of the foolish 
man, if thou hast to do with such an one; whence, 70, follows what 
he who has gone away must on looking back say to himself. 5a 
(with the pret. as e.g. Isa. xxxiii. 23) expresses a negative with 
emphasis. Nolde and others, also Fleischer, interpret 75 relatively: 
et in quo non cognoveris labia scientia. If Ye} were the expres- 
sion used, then it would be explained after ix. 13, for the idea of 
the foolish man is extended: and of such an one as absolutely 
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knows not how to speak anything prudent. But in nyt-baa the 
relative clause intended must be indicated by the added ja: and of 
such an one in whom... Besides, in this case NA (vid. Ps. xxxv. 15) 
would have been nearer than bn, The LXX. has modified this 
proverb, and yet has brought out nothing that is correct; not only 
the Syr., but also Hitzig follows it, when he translates, “The foolish 
man hath everything before him, but lips of knowledge are a 
receptacle of knowledge” (MY1'2%). It racks one’s brains to find 
out the meaning of the first part here, and, as Bottcher rightly 
says, who can be satisfied with the “lips of knowledge” as the 
“receptacle of knowledge”? 
Ver. 8 The wisdom of the prudent is to observe his way, 
And the folly of fools is deceit. 
The nearest idea is that of self-deceit, according to which the 
LXX., Syr., and Jerome render the word error (“ Jrrsal”). But 
1 is nowhere else used of self-deception, and moreover is not 
the suitable word for such an idea, since the conception of the dolus 
malus is constantly associated with it. Thus the contrast will be 
this: the wisdom of the prudent shows itself in this, that he considers 
his conduct (f25 as vil. 7, cf. Ps. v. 2), t.e. regulates it carefully, 
examining and considering (xiii. 16) it according to right and duty ; 
and that on the contrary the folly of fools shows itself in this, that 
they aim at the malevolent deception of their neighbour, and try 
all kinds of secret ways for the gaining of this end. The former 
is wisdom, because from the good only good comes; the latter is 
folly or madness, because deception, however long it may sneak in 
darkness, yet at last comes to light, and recoils in its destructive 
effects upon him from whom it proceeds. 
Ver. 9 The sacrificial offering of fools mocketh ; 
But between upright men there is good understanding. 

We may not give to the Hiph. y°?0 any meaning which it nowhere 
has, as, to excuse (Kimchi), or to come to an agreement by media- 
tion (Schultens). So we may not make DN the subject (Targ., 
Symmachus, Jerome, Luther, “fools make sport with sin”), for 
one is persuaded that D>"N is equivalent to oden jo Im 55 
(Immanuel, Mefri, and others), which would be more admissible if 
we had pp (vid. iii. 35), or if p> did not immediately follow (vid. 
xxvili. 1). Aquila and Theodotion rightly interpret the relation of 
the component parts of the sentence: ddpovas yrcudler TANpmer ELA; 
and this translation of OW& also is correct if we take wAnppédeca in 
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the sense of a Qucia mepl wAnpupercias (Sir. vii. 31), in which the 
Judeeo-Hellenic actually uses it (vid. Schleusner’s Lex.). The 
idea of sacrificial offering is that of expiation: it is a penitential 
work, it falls under the prevailing point of view of an ecclesiastical 
punishment, a satisfactio in a church-disciplinary sense; the for- 
giveness of sins is conditioned by this, (1) that the sinner either 
abundantly makes good by restitution the injury inflicted on another, 
or in some other way bears temporal punishment for it, and (2) that 
he willingly presents the sacrifices of rams or of sheep, the value of 
which the priest has to determine in its relation to the offence (by 
a tax-scale from 2 shekels upwards). The Tord gives accurately 
the offences which are thus to be atoned for. Here, with reference 
to 94, there particularly comes into view the offence against property 
(Lev. v. 20 ff.) and against female honour (Lev. xix. 20-22). 
Fools fall from one offence into another, which they have to atone 
for by the presentation of sacrificial offerings; the sacrificial offering 
mocketh them (j"5n with accus.-object, as xix. 28, Ps. cxix. 51), for 
it equally derides them on account of the self-inflicted loss, and on 
account of the efforts with which they must make good the effects 
of their frivolity and madness; while on the contrary, among men 
of upright character, fiX1, a relation of mutual favour, prevails, 
which does not permit that the one give to the other an indemnity, 
and apply the Asham- [DU% = trespass-offering] Jord. Symmachus 
rightly: xal dvapecov evOéwy eddonia. But the LXX. confuses 
this proverb also. Hitzig, with the Syr., follows it and translates : 
The tents of the foolish are in punishment overthrown [ver/allt} ; 
The house of the upright is well-pleasing [wolgefdllt}. 

Is not this extravagant [ungereimt = not rhymed] in spite of the 
rhyme? These ‘nx [tents] extracted from DNS, and this n’3 
[house] formed out of }'3, are nothing but an aimless and tasteless 
flourish. | 

Four proverbs of joy and sorrow in the present and the future: 

Ver. 10 The heart knoweth the trouble of its soul, 
And no stranger can intermeddle with its joy. 

The accentuation Y 2 seems to point out y7 as an adjective 
(Lowenstein: a feeling heart), after 1 Kings iii. 9, or genit. (of 
a feeling heart); but Cod. 1294 and the Jemen Cod., and others, 
as well as the editions of Jablonsky and Michaelis, have 2 with 
Rebia, so that this is by itself to be taken as the subject (cf. the 
accentuation xv. 5a and under at 16a). 29 has the 9 with Dagesh, 
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and consequently the short Kametz (Michlol 630), like 77 iii. 8, 
cf, N15, Judg. vi. 28, and on the contrary 23, Ezek. xvi. 4; it 
is the fem. of mor =morr, from 11%, adstringere, amarum esse. Re- 
garding 22, in contradistinction to 63, vid. Psychol. p.251. “ All 
that is meant by the Hellenic and Hellenistic voids, Novos, cuvei- 
Snows, Oupds, is comprehended in «apdia, and all by which the w2 
and wp) are affected comes in 35 into the light of consciousness.” 
The first half of the proverb is clear: the heart, and only it, t.e. 
the man in the centre of his individuality, knows what brings 
bitterness to his soul, 4.e. what troubles him in the sphere of his 
natural life and of the nearest life-circle surrounding him. It thus 
treats of life experiences which are. of too complex a nature to be 
capable of being fully represented to others, and, as we are wont to 
say, of so delicate a nature that we shrink from uncovering them 
and making them known to others, and which on this account 
must be kept shut up in our own hearts, because no man is so near 
to us, or has so fully gained our confidence, that we have the de- 
sire and the courage to pour out our hearts to him from their very 
depths. Yet the saying, ‘ Every one knows where the shoe pinches 
him” (1 Kings viii. 38), stands nearer to this proverb; here this 
expression receives a psychological, yet a sharper and a deeper ex- 
pression, for the knowledge of that which grieves the soul is attri- 
buted to the heart, in which, as the innermost of the soul-corporeal 
life, it reflects itself and becomes the matter-of-fact of the reflex 
consciousness in which it must shut itself up, but also for the most 
part without external expression. If we now interpret ayn) as 
prohibitive, then this would stand (with this exception, that in this 
case °8 instead of x) is to be expected) in opposition, certainly not 
intended, to the exhortation, Rom. xii. 15, “ Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice,” and to the saying, “ Distributed joy is doubled joy, 
distributed sorrow is half sorrow ;” and an admonition to leave man 
alone with his joy, instead of urging him to distribute it, does not 
run parallel with 10a. Therefore we interpret the fut. as poten- 
tialis. As there is a soul-sorrow of the man whose experience is 
merely a matter of the heart, so there is also a soul-joy with which 
no other (vid. regarding “!, p. 135, and cf. here particularly Job 
xix. 27) intermeddleth (2 277 like Ps. cvi. 35), in which no other 
can intermeddle, because his experience, as e.g. of blessed spiritual 
affection or of benevolent feeling, is purely of a personal nature, 
and admits of no participation (cf. on éxpuye, Matt. xiii. 44), and 
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thus of no communication to others. Elster well observes: “ By 
this thought, that the innermost feelings of a man are never fully 
imparted to another man, never perfectly cover themselves with 
the feelings of another, yea, cannot at all be fully understood by 
another, the worth and the significance of each separate human 
personality is made conspicuous, not one of which is the example 
of a species, but each has its own peculiarity, which no one of 
countless individuals possesses. At the same time the proverb has 
the significance, that it shows the impossibility of a perfect fellow- 
ship among men, because one never wholly understands another. 
Thereby it is indicated that no human fellowship can give true 
salvation, but only the fellowship with God, whose love and wisdom 
are capable of shining through the most secret sanctuary of human 
personality.” Thus also Diachsel (but he interprets 105 admoni- 
torily) : ‘‘ Each man is a little world in himself, which God only 
fully sees through and understands. His sorrow appertaining 
to his innermost life, and his joy, another is never able fully to 
transfer to himself. Yea, the most sorrowful of all experiences, 
the most inward of all joys, we possess altogether alone, without 
any to participate with us. 
Ver. 11 The house of the wicked is overthrown ; 
But the tent of the upright flourishes. 
In the cogn. proverb, xii. 7, line 2 begins with M3, but here the 
apparently firmly-founded house is assigned to the godless, and on 
the contrary the tent, easily destroyed, and not set up under the 
delusion of lasting for ever, is assigned to the righteous. While 
the former is swept away without leaving a trace behind (Isa. xiv. 
23), the latter has blossoms and shoots (M757 as inwardly transi- 
tive, like Job xiv. 9, Ps. xcii. 14); the household of such remains 
‘not only preserved in the same state, but in a prosperous, happy 
manner it goes forward and upward. 
Ver. 12 There is a way that seemeth right to one, 
But the end thereof are the ways of death. 

This is literally repeated in xvi. 25. The rightness is present only 
as a phantom, for it arises wholly from a terrible self-deception ; 
the man judges falsely and goes astray when, without regard to 
God and His word, he follows only his own opinions. It is the 
way of estrangement from God, of fleshiy security; the way of 
vice, in which the blinded thinks to spend his. life, to set himself 
to fulfil his purposes; but the end thereof (ANTON with neut. 
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fem.: the end of this intention, that in which it issues) are the 
wavs of death. He who thus deceives himself regarding his course 
of life, sees himself at last arrived at a point from which every way 
which now further remains to him leads only down to death. The 
self-delusion of one ends in death by the sentence of the judge, 
that of another in self-murder; of one in loathsome disease, of 
another in a slow decay under the agony of conscience, or in sorrow 
over a henceforth dishonoured and distracted life. 
Ver. 18 Even in the midst of laughter the heart experiences sadness ; 
And to it, joy, the end is sorrow. 
Every human heart carries the feeling of disquiet and of separa- 
tion from its true home, and of the nothingness, the transitoriness 
of all that is earthly; and in addition to this, there is many a 
secret sorrow in every one which grows out of his own corporeal 
and spiritual life, and from his relation to other men; and this 
sorrow, which is from infancy onward the lot of the human heart, 
and which more and more deepens and diversifies itself in the course 
of life, makes itself perceptible even in the midst of laughter, 
in spite of the mirth and merriment, without being able to be sup- 
pressed or expelled from the soul, returning always the more 
intensely, the more violently we may have for a time kept it under 
and sunk it in unconsciousness. Euchel cites here the words of 
the poet, according to which 13a is literally true: 
‘* No, man is not made for joy ; 
Why weep his eyes when in heart he laughs? "2 

From the fact that sorrow is the fundamental condition of humanity, 
and forms the background of laughter, it follows, 134, that in 
general it is not good for man to give himself up to joy, viz. 
sensual (worldly), for to it, joy, the end (the issue) is sorrow. That 
is true also of the final end, which according to that saying, waxd- 
plot of KNaloytes viv StL yedXdoere, changes laughter into weeping, 
and weeping into laughter. The correction Hho’s n“nx (Hitzig) 
presses upon the Aishle style an article in such cases rejected, and 
removes a form of expression of the Hebr. syntaxis ornata, which 
here, as at Isa. xvii. 6, is easily obviated, but which is warranted 
by a multitude of other examples, vid. at xiii. 4 (also v. 22), and 
cf. Philippi’s Status Const. p. 14 f., who regards the second word, 
as here nnn, after the Arab., as accus. But in cases like "S2¥ 


1 “‘ Nein, der Mensch ist zur Freude nicht gemacht, 
Darum weint sein Aug’ wenn er herzlich lacht.” 
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“pv, although not in cases such as Ezra ii. 62, the accus. rendering 
is tenable, and the Arab. does not at all demand it.! In the old 
Hebr. this solutio of the st. constr. belongs to the elegances of 
the language; it is the precursor of the vulgar post-bibl. AN NN 
mnov-ow. That the Hebr. may also retain a gen. where more or 
fewer parts of a sentence intervene between it and its governing 
word, is shown by such examples as Isa. xlviii. 9, xlix. 7, Ixi. 7. 
There follows a series of proverbs which treat of the wicked and 
the good, and of the relation between the foolish and the wise : 


Ver. 14 He that is of a perverse heart is satisfied with his own ways; 
And a good man from himself. 


We first determine the subject conception. 2d ND (one turning 
aside ris xapdias or TH Kapdiav) is one whose heart is perverted, 
aid), turned away, viz. from God, Ps. xliv. 19. The Book of Pro- 
verbs contains besides of this verb only the name of dross (rece- 
danea) derived from it; 3D, separated, drawn away, is such a half 
passive as “3D, Isa. xlix. 21, aw, Mic. ii. 8, etc. (Olsh. § 245a). 
Regarding 210 Xx, vid. at xii. 2, cf. xiii. 22: a man is so called 
whose manner of thought and of action has as its impulse and 
motive self-sacrificing love. When it is said of the former that 
he is satisfied with his own ways, viz. those which with heart 
turned away from God he enters upon, the meaning is not that 
they give him peace or bring satisfaction to him (Lowenstein), 
but we see from i. 31, xviii. 20, that this is meant recompensa- 
tively: he gets, enjoys the reward of his wandering in estrange- 
ment from God. It is now without doubt seen that 14b expresses 
that wherein the benevolent man finds his reward. We will there- 


1 Regarding the supplying (tbddal) of a foregoing genitive or accus. pronoun 
of the third person by a definite or indefinite following, in the same case as the 
substantive, Samachschari speaks in the J/ufassal, p. 94 ss., where, as ex- 
amples, are found: raeituhu Zetdan, I have seen him, the Zeid; marartu bihi 
Zeidin, I have gone over with him, the Zeid; saraftu wugthah@ awwalihd, in 
the flight I smote the heads of the same, their front rank. Vid. regarding 
this anticipation of the definite idea by an indefinite, with explanations of it, 
Fleischer’s Makkari, Additions et Corrections, p. xl. col. 2, and Dieterici’s Mu- 
tanabbi, p. 341, 1. 13. 

2 These examples moreover do not exceed that which is possible in the Arab., 
vid. regarding this omission of the mudéf, where this is supplied from the pre- 
ceding before a. genitive, Samachschari’s Mu/fassal, p. 34, ]. 8-13. Perhaps 
ond, Obad. ver. 7, of thy bread = the (men) of thy bread, is an example of 


the same thing. 
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fore not explain (after iv. 15, cf. Num. xvi. 26, 2 Sam. xix. 10) : 
the good man turns himself away from him, or the good man 
stands over him (as Jerome, Venet., after Eccles. v. 7) ;—this ren- 
dering gives no contrast, or at least a halting one. The Jo of Y2¥D 
must be parallel with that of "21. From the LXX., dwo dé 
tav Siavonuatwy avrod, the Syr. rightly: from the fruit (religious- 
ness) of his soul; the Targ.: from his fruit. Buxtorf, against 
Cappellus, has already perceived that here no other phrase but 
the explanation of Yoyo by ex eo quod penes se est lies at the foun- 
dation. We could, after vii. 14, also explain: from that which he 
perceives as his obligation (duty); yet that other explanation lies 
proportionally nearer, but yet not so that we refer the suffix to the 
blackslider of 14a: in it (his fate) the good man is satisfied, for 
this contrast also halts, the thought is not in the spirit of the 
Book of Proverbs (for xxix. 165 does not justify it); and in how 
totally different a connection of thought yeyD is used in the Book of 
Proverbs, is shown by xxiv. 175; but generally the Scripture does 
not use yay of such satisfaction, it has, as in 14a, also in 14d, the 
recompensative sense, according to the fundamental principle, 6 day 
otelopn avOpwros Todt Kal Oepice: (Gal. vi. 7). The suffix refers 
back to the subject, as we say: sby Mm, rby WE) (Psychol. p. 152). 
But considerations of an opposite kind also suggest themselves. 
Everywhere else Sy refers not to that which a man has within 
himself, but that which he carries without; and also that Y?¥D can 
be used in the sense of roywD, no evidence can be adduced : it 
must be admitted to be possible, since the writer of the Chronicles 
(2 Chron. i. 4) ventures to use [373. Is Sym thus used sub- 
stantively: by his leaves (Aben Ezra and others)? If one com- 
pares xi. 28 with Ps. i. 3, this explanation is not absurd; but why 
then did not the poet rather use 98D? We come finally to the 
result, that v>yn1, although it admits a connected interpretation, is 
an error of transcription. But the correction is not Y>¥23 (Elster) 
nor 2eRIOA (Cappellus), for O'>Y and Dey, deeds, are words which do 
not exist; nor is it VoyRD (Bertheau) nor ari (Ewald), but 
WOOYIDID (which Cappellus regarded, but erroneously, as the LXX. 
phrase) ; for (1) throughout almost the whole O. T., from Judg. ii. 
19 to Zech. i. 18, n's17 and mo >Syp are interchangeable words, and 
indeed almost an inseparable pair, cf. particularly Jer. xvii.10; and 
(2) when Isaiah (iii. 10) says, sau nmdbyn “IB™D 2H"3 PY DN, 
this almost sounds like a prophetical paraphrase of the second line 
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of the proverb, which besides by this emendation gains a more 
rhythmical sound and a more suitable compass.’ 

Ver. 15 The simple believeth every word ; 

' But the prudent takes heed to his step. 

We do not translate, “every thing,” for “word” and faith are 
correlates, Ps, cvi. 24, and ‘NB is the non-self-dependent who lets 
himself be easily persyaded by the talk of another (vid. p. 56): he 
believes every word Without proving it; whether it is well-meant, 
whether it is true, whether it ‘is salutary and useful, so that he is 
thus, without having any firm principle, and without any judgment 
of his own, driven about hither and thither; the prudent, on the 
other hand, considers and marks his step, that he may not take a false 
step or go astray, he proves his way (8a), he takes no step without 
thought and consideration (/'3 or [39 with 5, to consider or reflect 
upon anything, Ps. lxxiii. 17, cf. xxxiii. 15)—he makes sure steps 
with his feet (Heb. xii. 13), without permitting himself to waver 
and sway by-every wind of doctrine (Eph. iv. 14). 


Ver. 16 The wise feareth and departeth from evil ; 
But the fool loseth his wits and is regardless, 


Our editions have 8% with Afunach, as if 8) 030 were a substantive 


with its adjective; but Cod. 1294 has Don with Rebia, and thus it 
must be: 03m is the subject, and what follows is its complex pre- 
dicate. . Most interpreters translate 165: the fool is over-confident 
(Zockler), or the fool rushes on (Hitzig), as also Luther: but a fool 
rushes wildly through, «.e. in a daring, presumptuous manner. But 
“ayn denotes everywhere nothing else than to fall into extreme 
anger, to become heated beyond measure, xxvi. 17 (cf. xx.:2), 
Deut. iii. 36, ete. Thus 16a and 16d are fully contrasted.: What 
is said of the wise will be judged after Job i. 1, cf. Ps. xxxiv. 15, 
xxxvil. 27: the wise man has fear, viz. fear of God, or rather, since 
ovndun is not directly to be supplied, that careful, thoughtful, self- 
mistrusting reserve which flows from the reverential awe of God ; 
the fool, on the contrary, can neither rule nor bridle his affections, 
and without any just occasion falls into passionate excitement. 
But on the other side he is self-confident, regardless, secure ; while 
the wise man avoids the evil, t.e. carefully goes out of its way, and 
in N. T. phraseology “ works out his own salvation with fear and 
trembling.” 


1 As here an 5 too few is written, so at Isa. xxxii. 1 (outys)) and Ps. Ixxiv, 
14 (py) one too many. 
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Ver. 17. This verse, as if explanatory of ayn, connects itself 
with this interpretation of the contrasts, corresponding to the general 
usus loguendi, and particularly to the Mishie style. 

One who is quick to anger worketh folly, 
And a man of intrigues is hated. 
Ewald finds here no right contrast. He understands td WX in a 
good sense, and accordingly corrects the text, substituting for Now, 
nig? (Nw), for he translates: but the man of consideration eee 
(properly smooths, viz. his soul). On the other hand it is also to be 
remarked, that nop wx, when it occurs, is not to be understood 
necessarily in a good sense, since Mp is used just like niop, at one 
time in a good and at another in a bad sense, and that we willingly 
miss the * most complete sense” thus arising, since the proverb, 
as it stands in the Masoretic text, is good Hebrew, and needs only 
to be rightly understood to let nothing be missed in completeness. 
The contrast, as Ewald seeks here to represent it (also Hitzig, who 
proposes NW; the man of consideration remains quiet ; Syr. ramys, 
circumspect), we have in ver. 29, where the paxpoOupyos stands over 
against the d£€v@umos (AN or O°BN of the breathing of anger through 
the nose, cf. ‘Theocritus, i. 18: wat of ded Spyeia yord arozl put 
xaOnrat). Here the contrast is different: to the man who is quick 
to anger, who suddenly gives expression to his anger and displeasure, 
stands opposed the man of intrigues, who contrives secret vengeance 
against those with whom he is angry. Such a deceitful man, who 
contrives evil with calculating forethought and executes it in cold 
blood (cf. Ps. xxxvii. 7), 1s hated; while on the contrary the noisy 
lets himself rush forward to inconsiderate, mad actions, but is not 
hated on that account; but if in his folly he injures or disgraces 
himself, or is derided, or if he even does injury to the body and 
the life of another, and afterwards with terror sees the evil done 
in its true light, then he is an object of compassion. Theodotion 
rightly: (dvnp 5) dvaBounav pronOynoeras, and Jerome: vir versutus 
odiosus est (not the Venet. dvnp BdeAvypor, for this signification has 
ouly 7%, and that in the sing.); on the contrary, the LXX., Syr., 
Targum, and Symmachus incorrectly understand ni21D ws in bonam 
partem. _ 
Ver. 18 The simple have obtained folly as an inheritance ; 
But the prudent put on knowledge as a crown. 

As a parallel word to 203, nD (after the Masora defective), also 
in the sense of Arab. akthar, ‘multiplicare, abundare (from Arab. 
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kathura, to be much, perhaps’ properly comprehensive, encompass- 
ing), would be appropriate, but it is a word properly Arabic. On 
the other hand, inappropriate is the meaning of the Heb.-Aram. 
"A, to wait (properly waiting to surround, to go round any one, cf. 
manere aliquem or aliquod), according to which Aquila, avapevotovy, 
and Jerome, expectabunt. Also YA3i}, to encompass in the sense of 
to embrace (LX X. xparyjoovowy), does not suffice, since in the 
relation to on) one expects an idea surpassing this. Certainly 
there is a heightening of the idea in this, that the Hpk. in contra- 
distinction to Sn) would denote an object of desire spontaneously 
sought for. But far stronger and more pointed is the heightening 
of the idea when we take tina" as the denom. of 3N3 (Gr. xérapis, 
xidapts, Babyl. 113, cudur, cf. 73, a rounding, sphera). Thus 
Theodotion, orehOyjcovrat. The Venet. better actively, éoréayto 
(after Kimchi: ows Sy ana2 nym we), the Targ., Jerome, Luther 
(but not the Syr., which translates na by “to inherit,” but n> 
by peprobvrat, which the LXX. has for \ny). The bibl. language 
has also (Ps. cxlii. 8) wnan in the denom. signification of to place 
a crown, and that on oneself ; the non-bibl. has wns» (like the bibl. 
~oy2) in the sense of distributor of crowns,’ and is fond of the 
metaphor nyi ans, crown of knowledge. With those not self- 
dependent (vid. regarding the plur. form of MB, p. 56), who are 
swayed by the first influence, the issue is, without their willing it, 
that they become habitual fools: folly is their possession, 7.e. their 
property. The prudent, on the contrary, as ver. 15 designates 
them, have thoughtfully to ponder their step to gain knowledge 
as a crown (cf, YT, to gain riches, N57, 116, to gain flowers, 
Gesen. § 53, 2). Knowledge is to them not merely an inheritance, 
but a possession won, and as such remains with them a high and 
as it were a kingly ornament. 
Ver. 19 The wicked must bow before the good, 
And the godless stand at the doors of the righteous. 

The good, viz. that which is truly good, which has love as its prin- 
ciple, always at last holds the supremacy. The good men who mani- 
fest love to men which flows from love to God, come finally forward, 
so that the wicked, who for a long time played the part -of lords, 


1 According to rule the Hebr. yw becomes in Arab. 4», as in Aram. 7; 
but kéhar might be from ktar, an old verb rarely found, which deriveta with 
the idea of encircling (wall) and of rounding (bunch) point to. i 

3 Vid. Wissenschaft, Kunst, Judenthum (1838), p. 249. 
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bow themselves willingly or unwillingly before them, and often 
enough it comes about that godless men fall down from their 
prosperity and their places of honour so low, that they post them- 
selves at the entrance of the stately dwelling of the righteous 
(xiii. 22), waiting for his going out and in, or seeking an occa- 
sion of presenting to him a supplication, or also as expecting gifts 
to be bestowed (Ps. xxxvii. 25). The poor man Lazarus zpos top 
mvunrova of the rich man, Luke xvi. 20, shows, indeed, that this is 
not always the case on this side of the grave. %N¥ has, according 
to the Masora (cf. Kimchi’s Worterbuch under nnv), the ultima 
accented; the accentuation of the form 33D wavers between the 
ult, and the penult. Olsh. p. 482 f., cf. Gesen. 68, Anm. 10. 
The substantival clause 190 is easily changed into a verbal clause : 
they come (Syr.), appear, stand (incorrectly the Targ.: they are 
judged in the gates of the righteous). 
Three proverbs on the hatred of men: 
Ver. 20 The poor is hated even by his neighbour ; 
But of those who love the rich there are many. 
This is the old history daily repeating itself. Among all people is 
tle saying and the complaint: 
Donec eris felix multos numerabis amicos, 
| Tempora si fuerint nubilia solus eris.} 
The Book of Proverbs also speaks of this lamentable phenomenon. 
It is a part of the dark side of human nature, and one should take 
notice of it, so that when it goes well with him, he may not regard 
his many friends as all genuine, and when he becomes poor, he 
may not be surprised by the dissolution of earlier friendship, but 
may value so much the higher exceptions to the rule. The con- 
nection of the passive with ? of the subject (cf. xiii. 13), as in the 
Greek with the dative, is pure Semitic; sometimes it stands with 
fo, but in the sense of dard, Cant. iii, 10, before the jaffuence of 
the West led to its being used in the sense of io (Ges. § 143, 2) ; 
Na, is hated (Cod. 1294: 82%), connects with the hatred which is 
directed against the poor also the indifference which makes him 
without sympathy, for one feels himself troubled by him and 
ashamed. | 
Ver. 21 Whoever deapiseth his neighbour committeth sin ; 
But whoever hath compassion on the suffering—blessings on him! 
One should regard every human being, especially such as God has 
1 Ovid, Trist. i. 8 
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placed near to him, as a being having the same origin, as created 
in the image of God, and of the same lofty destination, and should 
consider himself as under obligation to love him. He who despiseth 
his neighbour (write %2 with Metheg, and vid. regarding the 
constr. with dat. object. vi. 30, cf. xi. 12, xiii. 13) sins in this 
respect, that he raises himself proudly and unwarrantably above 
him; that the honour and Jove he shows to him he measures not 
by the rule of duty and of necessity, but according to that which 
is pleasing to himself; and in that he refuses to him that which 
according to the ordinance of God he owes him. In ver. 216 the 
Chethib 0°29 and the Keri O".y (vid. at Ps. ix. 13) interchange in 
an inexplicable way; ‘2¥ is the bowed down (cf. Arab. ma’nuww, 
particularly of the prisoner, from ’ana, fut. ya’nw, to bow, bend), WY 
(Arab. ’anin, with the art. df niy, from the intrans.: ’aniya, to be 
bowed down) the patient bearer who in the school of suffering has 
learned humility and meekness. One does not see why the Keri 
here exchanges that passive idea for this ethical one, especially 
since, in proving himself to be BIND (compassionate) (for which 
elsewhere the part. Kal }3)n, xiv. 31, xix. 17, xxviii. 8), one must 
be determined only by the needy condition of his neighbour, and 
not by his (the neighbour’s) moral worthiness, the want of which 
ought to make him twofold more an object of our compassion. 
All the old translators, from the L-XX. to the Venet. and Luther, 
on this account adopt the Chethid. 

Ver. 22. The proverb terminating (ver. 21) with "IWR (cf. xvi. 
20) is now followed by one not less singularly formed, commencing 
with Non (cf. viii. 1). 

Will they not go astray who devise evil, 

And are not mercy and truth to those who devise good ? 
The part. Wh signifies both the plougher and the artisan; but on 
this account to read with Hitzig both times ‘WN, t.e. machinatores, 
is nothing less than advisable, since there is connected with this 
metaphorical #2, as we have shown at iii. 29, not only the idea of 
fabricating, but also that of ploughing. Just so little is there any 
reason for changing with Hitzig, against all old translators, WN into 
Ww: will it not go ill with them ...; the fut. wn (cf. Isa. Ixiii. 
17) is not to be touched ; the perf. syn (e.g. Ps. lviii. 4) would de- 
note that those who contrive evil are in the way of error, the fut. on 
the contrary that they will fall into error (cf. xii. 26 with Job 
xii.24). But if wn’ xdn is the expression of the result which shall 
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certainly come to such, then 226 stands as a contrast adapted thereto: 
and are not, on the contrary, mercy and truth those who contrive 
that which is good, t.e. (for that which befalls them, as xiii. 18a, cf. 
xiv. 35), is made their attribute) are they not an object of mercy 
and truth, viz. on the part of God and of men, for the effort which 
proceeds from love and is directed to the showing forth of good 
is rewarded by this, that God and men are merciful to such and 
maintain truth to them, stand in truth to them; for NON) 707 is 
to be understood here, as at iii. 3, neither of God nor of men ex- 
clusively, but of both together: the wicked who contrive evil lose 
themselves on the way to destruction, but grace and truth are the 
lot of those who aim at what is good, guarded and guided by 
which, they reach by a blessed way a glorious end. 

There now follows a considerable series of proverbs (vers. 23-31) 
which, with a single exception (ver. 24), have all this in common, 
that one or two key-words in them begin with b. 

Ver. 23 In all labour there is gain, 
But idle talk leadeth only to loss. 
Here the key-words are 1NiD and iON (parallel xxi. 5, cf. with 
xi. 24), which begin with ». 33¥ is labour, and that earnest and 
unwearied, as at x. 22. If one toils on honestly, then there 
always results from it something which stands forth above the 
endeavour as its result and product, vid. at Job xxx. 11, where it 
is shown how 1M, from the primary meaning to be stretched out 
long, acquires the meaning of that which hangs over, shoots over, 
copiousness, and gain. By the word of the lips, on the contrary, 
i.e. purposeless and inoperative talk (O'‘NSY 733 as Isa. xxxvi. 5, 
cf. Job xi. 2), nothing is gained, but on the contrary there is only 
loss, for by it one only robs both himself and others of time, and 
wastes strength, which might have been turned to better purpose, 
to say nothing of the injury that is thereby done to his soul ; per- 
haps also he morally injures, or at least discomposes and wearies 
others. 
Ver. 24 It is a crown to the wise when they are rich; 
But the folly of fools remains folly. 

From xii. 4, 31, xvii. 6, we see that O°D3n Nby is the predicate. 
Thus it is the riches of ‘the wise of which it is said that they area 
crown or an ornament to them. More than this is said, if with 
Hitzig we read, after the LXX,, ody, their prudence, instead of 
pwy. For shen the meaning would te that the wise need no 
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other crown than that which they have in their prudence. But yet 
far more appropriately “riches” are called the crown of a wise man 
when they come to his wisdom; for it is truly thus that riches, 
when they are possessed along with wisdom, contribute not a little 
to heighten its influence and power, and not merely because they 
adorn in their appearance like a crown, or, as we say, surround 
as with a golden frame, but because they afford a variety of means 
and occasions for self-manifestation which are denied to the poor. 
By this interpretation of 24a, 24b comes out also into the light, 
without our requiring to correct the first nar, or to render it in an 
unusual sense. The LXX. and Syr. translate the first now by 
Siatpi8n (by a circumlocution), the Targ. by gloria, fame—we 
know not how they reach this. Schultens in his Com. renders: 
crassa opulentia elumbium crassities, but in his Animadversiones he 
combines the first nbs with the Arab. awwale, precedence, which 
Gesen. approves of. But although the meaning to be thick 
(properly coalescere) appertains to the verbal stem iw as well as 
the meaning to be before (Arab. dl, dwila, wal), yet the Hebr. nar 
always and everywhere means only folly,’ from the fundamental 
idea crassities (thickness), Hitzig’s NX (which denotes the conse- 
quence with which the fool invests himself) we do not accept, because 
this word is Hitzig’s own invention. Rather ne is to be expected: 
‘the crown with which fools adorn themselves is folly. But the 
sentence: the folly of fools is (and remains) folly (Symmachus, 
Jerome, Venet., Luther), needs the emendation as little as xvi. 226, 
for, interpreted in connection with 24a, it denotes that while 
wisdom is adorned and raised up by riches, folly on the other hand 
remains, even when connected with riches, always the same, with- 
out being either thereby veiled or removed,—on the contrary, the 
fool, when he is rich, exhibits his follies always more and more. 
C. B. Michaelis compares Lucian’s simia est simia etiamsi aurea 
gestet insignia. 
Ver. 25 A witness of truth delivereth souls ; 
But he who breathes out lies is nothing but deception. 

When men, in consequence of false suspicions or of false accusations, 
fall into danger of their lives (mw) 2 is the designation in the 
later language of the law of a criminal process), then a tongue 


1 Ewald’s derivation of Sy from P=fN, null, vain, is not much better 


than Heidenheim’s from ‘yx: one who says ‘‘ perhaps” = a sceptic, vid, 
p- 59, note. 
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which, pressed by conscientiousness and not deterred by cowardice, 
will utter the truth, saves them. But a false tongue, which as 
such (vid. 55) is a O°3I9 MB’ (after the Masora at this place 
Nn defective), t.e. is one who breathes out lies (vid. regarding 
mp’ at vi. 19), is mere deception (LXX., without reading M10 
[as Hitzig does]: Sodvos). In xii. 17 71290 is to be interpreted as 
the object. accus. of "3° carried forward, but here to carry forward 

‘¥o (Arama, Lowenstein) is impracticable—for to deliver deceit = 
the deceiver is not expressed in the Hebr.—nnnn is, as possibly also 
xii. 16 (L XX. dodos), without “x or TY being supplied, the pred. 
of the substantival clause: such an one is deception (in bad Latin, 
dolositas), for he who utters forth lies against better knowledge 
must have a malevolent, deceitful purpose. 

Ver. 26 In the fear of Jahve lies a strong ground of confidence, 
And the children of such an one have a refuge. 

The so-called 3 essentia stands here, as at Ps. Ixviii. 5, lv. 19, Isa. 
xxvi. 4, before the subject idea; the clause: in the fear of God 
exists, t.¢. it is and proves itself, as a strong ground of confidence, 
does not mean that the fear of God is something in which one can 
rely (Hitzig), but that it has (xxii. 19, Jer. xvii. 7, and here) an 
inheritance which is enduring, unwavering, and not disappointing 
in God, who is the object of fear; for it is not faith, nor anything 
else subjective, which is the rock that bears us, but this Rock is the 
object which faith lays hold of (cf. Isa. xxviii. 16). Is now the 
12201 to be referred, with Ewald and Zockler, to'n? It is possible, 
as we have discussed at Gen. vi. 1 f.; but in view of parallels such 
as xx. 7, it is not probable. He who fears God entails in the 
Abrahamic way (Gen. xviii. 19) the fear of God on his children, 
and in this precious paternal inheritance they have a OND (not 
nond, and therefore to be written with Masoretic exactness NDND), 
a fortress or place of protection, a refuge in every time of need 
(cf. Ps, Ixxi. 5-7). Accordingly, wah refers back to the ‘7 87, to 
be understood from ‘n nwa (L:XX., Luther, and all the Jewish 
interpreters), which we find not so doubtful as to regard on this 
- account the explanation after Ps. Ixxiii. 15, cf. Deut. xiv. 1, as 
necessary, although we grant that such an introduction of the N. 
T. generalization and deepening of the idea of sonship is to be 
expected from the Chokma. 


Ver. 27 The fear of Jahve is a fountain of life, 
To escape the snares of death. 
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There springs up a life which makes him who carries in himself 
(cf. John iv. 14, évy avr@) this welling life, penetrating and strong 
of will to escape the snares (write after the Masora win defective) 
which death lays, and which bring to an end in death—a repetition 
of xiii. 4 with changed subject. 


Ver. 28 In the multitude of the people lies the king’s honour ; 

And when the population diminishes, it is the downfall of his glory. 
The honour or the ornament (vid. regarding 17, tumere, ampliari, 
the root-word of 777 and 775 at Isa. Ixiii. 1) of a king con- 
sists in this, that he rules over a great people, and that they in- 
crease and prosper; on the other hand, it is the ruin of princely 
greatness when the people decline in number and in wealth. Re- 
garding NAN, vid. at x. 14. DBS signifies prepositionally “ with- 
out” (properly, by non-existence), e.g. xxvi. 20, or adverbially 
“ proundless” (properly, for nothing), Isa. lii. 4; here it is to be 
understood after its contrast “372: in the non-existence, but which 
is here equivalent to in the ruin (cf. DEX, the form of which in 
conjunction is DPX, Gen. xlvii. 15), lies the aaforane: decay, ruin 
of the princedom. The LXX. éy 8é éxrerpes Aaod cuvtpiBy 
Suvdcrov. Certainly jin (from 19, Arab. razuna, to be powerful) 
is to be interpreted personally, whether it be after the form i132 
with a fixed, or after the form tip’ with a changeable Kametz; but 
it may also be an abstract like niobv (= Arab. seldém), and this we 
prefer, because in the personal signification 1, viii. 15, xxxi. 4, is 
used. We have not here to think of jiN (from 4M), consumption 
(the Venet. against Kimchi, vrevias); the choice of the word also 
is not determined by an intended amplubology (Hitzig), for this 
would be meaningless. 


Ver. 29 He that is slow to anger is rich in understanding ; 
But he that is easily excited carries off folly. 
DYBN JIN (constr. of JINX) is he who puts off anger long, viz. the 
outbreak of anger, Ni, xix. 11, t.e. lets it not come in, but shuts it 
out long (uaxpoPupos = Bpadds eis dpyyv, Jas. i. 19); and M7yp, 
he who in his spirit and temper, viz. as regards anger (for 
denotes also the breathing out and snorting, Isa. xxv. 4, xxxiii. 11), 
is short, z.e. (since shortness of time is meant) is rash and suddenly 
(cf. quick to anger, preceps in iram, 17a) breaks out with it, not 
odvyorpuyos (but here ofvOupos), as the LXX. translate 17a. The 
former, who knows how to control his affections, shows himself 
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herein as “great in understanding” (cf. 2 Sam. xsiii. 20), or as a 
‘man of great understanding” (Lat. multus prudentid) ; the con- 
trary is he who suffers himself to be impelled by his affections 
into hasty, inconsiderate action, which is here expressed more 
actively by now DMD. Does this mean that he bears folly to the 
view (Luther, Umbreit, Bertheau, Elster, and others)? But for 
that idea the Mishle style has other expressions, xii. 23, xiii. 16, 
xv. 2, cf. xiv. 17. Or does it mean that he makes folly high, t.e. 
shows himself highly foolish (L-X-X., Syr., Targum, Fleischer, and 
others)? But that would be expressed rather by om or 12773, 
Or is it he heightens folly (Lowenstein, Hitzig)? But the remark 
that the angry ebullition is itself a gradual heightening of the 
foolish nature of such an one is not suitable, for the choleric man, 
who lets the evenness of his disposition be interrupted by a breaking 
forth of anger, is by no means also in himself a fool. Rashi is 
right when he says, \pond nwpn, i.e. (to which also Fleischer 
gives the preference) aufert pro portione sua stultitiam. The onlv 
appropriate parallel according to which it is to be explained, is iii. 
35. But not as Ewald: he lifts up folly, which lies as it were 
before his feet on his life’s path; but: he takes off folly, in the 
sense of Lev. vi. 8, z.e. he carries off folly, receives a portion of 
folly ; for as to others, so also to himself, when he returns to calm 
blood, that which he did in his rage must appear as folly and 
madness. 
Ver. 80 A quiet heart is the life of the body, 
But covetousness is rottenness in the bones. 

Heart, soul, flesh, is the O. T. trichotomy, Ps. Ixxxiv. 3, xvi. 9; 
the heart is the innermost region of the life, where all the rays of 
the bodily and the soul-life concentrate, and whence they again 
unfold themselves. The state of the heart, te. of the central, 
spiritual, soul-inwardness of the man, exerts therefore on all sides 
a constraining influence on the bodily life, in the relation to the 
heart the surrounding life. Regarding 887 2, vid. at xii. 18, 
p- 262. Thus is styled the quiet heart, which in its symmetrical 
harmony is like a calm and clear water-mirror, neither interrupted 
by the affections, nor broken through or secretly stirred by passion. 
By the close connection in which the corporeal life of man stands 
to the moral-religious determination of his intellectual and medi- 
ately his soul-life—this threefold life is as that of one personality, 
essentially one—the body has in such quiet of spirit the best means 
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of preserving the life which furthers the well-being, and co-operates 
to the calming of all its disquietude; on the contrary, passion, 
whether it rage or move itself in stillness, is like the disease in the 
bones (xii. 4), which works onward till it breaks asunder the frame- 
work of the body, and with it the life ef the body. The plur. 
nb"Y2 occurs only here ; Béttcher, § 695, says that it denotes the 
whole body; but 2 also does not denote the half, anv. is the 
surrogate of an abstr.: the body, i.e. the bodily life in the totality of 
its functions, and in the entire manifoldness of its relations. Ewald 
translates bodies, but 1W3 signifies not the body, but its material, 
the animated matter; rather cf. the Arab. dbshdr, “ corporeal, 
human nature,” but which (leaving out of view that this plur. 
belongs to a later period of the language) has the parallelism 
against it. Regarding 782? (jealousy, zeal, envy, anger) Schul- 
tens is right: affectus inflammans estuque indignationis fervidus. 
from 82?, Arab. kand, to be high red. 
Ver. 31 He who oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker; 
And whosoever is merciful to the poor, it is an honour to him. 

Line first is repeated in xvii. 5a somewhat varied, and the relation 
of the idea in 316 is as xix. 17a, according to which 33103 is the 
predicate and #28 }2in the subject (Symmachus, Targ., Jerome, 
Venet., Luther), not the reverse (Syr.); 1217 is thus not the 3 per. Po. 
(LXX.), but the part. Kal (for which 216 has the part. Po. j3ind). 
The predicates Wy 41N (vid. regarding the perf. Gesen. § 126, 3) 
and 172201 follow one another after the scheme of the Chiasmus. 
PYY has Munach on the first syllable, on which the tone is thrown 
back, and on the second the mpyn sign (vid. Torath Emeth, p. 21), 
as e.g. IOiB, xvii. 14, and AK, xvii. 19. The showing of forbear- 
ance and kindness to the poor arising from a common relation to 
one Creator, and from respect towards a personality bearing the 
image of God, is a conception quite in the spirit of the Chokma, 
which, as in the Jahve religion it becomes the universal religion, 
so in the national law it becomes the human (vid. p. 41). Thus 
also Job xxxi. 15, cf. iii. 9 of the Epistle of James, which in many 
respects has its roots in the Book of Proverbs. Matt. xxv. 40 is a 
New Testament side-piece to 310. 

Ver. 32. This verse also contains a key-word beginning with », 
but pairs acrostically with the proverb following : 


When misfortune befalls him, the godless is overthrown ; 
But the righteous remains hopeful in his death, 
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When the subject is 739 connected with 371 (the godless), then it 
may be understood of evil thought and action (Eccles. vii. 15) as well 
as of the experience of evil (e.g. xiii. 21). The LXX. (and also the 
Syr., Targ., Jerome, and Venet.) prefers the former, but for the sake 
of producing an exact parallelism changes inip3 [in his death] into 
ipn32 [in his uprightness], reversing also the relation of the subject 
and the predicate: o 5¢ wemrowWas rij éavrod oovornts (the Syr.: in 
this, that he has no sin; Targ.: when he dies) S/cavos. But no 
Scripture word commends in so contradictory a manner self-right- 
eousness, for the verb npn never denotes self-confidence, and with 
the exception of two passages (Judg. ix. 15, Isa. xxx. 2), where it is 
connected with Oya, is everywhere the exclusive (vid. Ps. cxviii. 8 f.) 
designation of confidence resting itself in God, even without the 
‘na, as here and at Ps. xvii. 7. The parallelism leads us to trans- 
late 1nyn2, not on account of his wickedness, but with Luther, in 
conformity with nvo3, in his misfortune, ze. if it befall him. Thus 
Jeremiah (xxiii. 12) says of the sins of his people: 377 nODN3, in 
the deep darkness they are driven on (Miph. of nnt=nm), and 
xxiv. 16 contains an exactly parallel thought: the godless stumble 
mn, into calamity. Ewald incorrectly: in his calamity the wicked 
is overthrown—for what purpose then the pronoun? The verb Am 
frequently means, without any addition, “ to stumble over heaps,” 
e.g. Ps. xxxv. 5, xxxvi. 13. The godless in his calamity is over- 
thrown, or he fears in the evils which befall him the intimations of 
the final ruin; on the contrary, the righteous in his death, even in 
the midst of extremity, is comforted, viz. in God in whom he con- 
fides. Thus understood, Hitzig thinks that the proverb is not 
suitable for a time in which, as yet, men had not faith in immor- 
tality and in the resurrection. Yet though there was no such 
revelation then, still the pious in death put their confidence in 
Jahve, the God of life and of salvation—for in Jahve’ there was 
for ancient Israel the beginning, middle, and end of the work of 
salvation—and believing that they were going home to Him, com- 
mitting their spirit into His hands (Ps. xxxi. 6), they fell asleep, 
though without any explicit knowledge, yet not without the hope 
of eternal life. Job also knew that (xxvii. 8 ff.) between the death 
of those estranged from God and of those who feared God there 
was not only an external, but a deep essential distinction ; and now 


1 Vid. my Bibl.-prophet. Theol. (1845), p. 268, cf. Bibl. Psychologie (1861), 
p- 410, and Psalmen (1867), p. 52f., and elsewhere. 
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the Chokma opens up a glimpse into the eternity heavenwards, 
xv. 24, and has formed, xii. 28, the expressive and distinctive word 
mo~ox, for immortality, which breaks like a ray from the morning 
sun through the night of the Sheol. 
Ver. 88 Wisdom rests in the heart of the man of understanding ; 
But in the heart of fools it maketh itself known. 
Most interpreters know not what to make of the second line here. 
The LXX. (and after it the Syr.), and as it appears, also Aquila 
and Theodotion, insert.ov; the Targ. improves the Peshito, for it 
inserts NX (so that xii. 23, xiii. 16, and xv. 2 are related). And 
Abulwalid explains: in the heart of fools it is lost; Euchel: it 
reels about; but these are imaginary interpretations resting on a 
misunderstanding of the passages, in which ys’ means to come to 
feel, and y"Wn to give to feel (to punish, correct). Kimchi rightly 
adheres to the one ascertained meaning of the words, according to 
which the Venet. pécov 5¢ dppovwv ywwoOncerat. So also the trans- 
lation of Jerome: et indoctos quosque (quoque) erudiet, is formed, for 
he understands the “and is manifest among fools” (Luther) not 
merely, as C. B. Michaelis, after the saying : opposita juxta se posita 
magis elucescunt, but of a becoming manifest, which is salutary to 
these. Certainly 2323 can mean among =im the circle of, xv. 31; 
but if, as here and e.g. Jer. xxxi. 31, 27p3 is interchanged with 35s, 
and if 39p3 non is the subject spoken of, as 1 Kings iii. 28, then 
37p2 does not mean among (in the midst of), but in the heart of the 
fool. According to this, the Talmud rightly, by comparison with | 
the current proverb (Mezia 85)): N™P MP Mp NINOA NNN, a 
stater in a flaggon cries Kish, Kish, 7.e. makes much clatter. In 
the heart of the understanding wisdom rests, z.e. remains silent and 
‘still, for the understanding feels himself personally happy in its 
possession, endeavours always the more to deepen it, and lets it 
operate within ; on the contrary, wisdom in the heart of the fools 
makes itself manifest: they are not able to keep to themselves the 
wisdom which they imagine they possess, or the portion of wisdom 
which is in reality theirs; but they think, as it is said in Persius: 
Scire tuum nthil est nist scire hoc te sciat alter. They discredit and 
waste their little portion of wisdom (instead of thinking on its 
increase) by obtrusive ostentatious babbling. 
Two proverbs follow regarding the state and its ruler: 


Ver. 34 Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
And sin is a disgrace to the people. 
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The Hebr. language is richer in synonyms of “the people” than 
the German. ‘43 (formed like the non-bibl. ip, water, and ‘a, 
corporealness, from 13, to extend itself from within outward; cf. 
ix. 3, °B3, x. 13, 13) is, according to the usus log., like natio the 
people, as a mass swollen up from a common origin, and OY, 28a 
(from DY, to bind), the people as a confederation held together 
by a common law; DR (from OND, to unite, bind together) is the 
mass (multitude) of the people, and is interchanged sometimes 
with "3, Gen. xxv. 23, and sometimes with by, ver. 28. In this 
proverb, DYN? stands indeed intentionally in the plur., but not “3, 
with the plur. of which O%3, the idea of the non-Israelitish nations, 
too easily connects itself. The proverb means all nations without 
distinction, even Israel (cf. under Isa. i, 4) not excluded. History 
everywhere confirms the principle, that not the numerical, nor the 
warlike, nor the political, nor yet the intellectual and the so-called 
civilized greatness, 1s the true greatness of a nation, and deter- 
mines the condition of its future as one of progress; but this is its 
true greatness, that In its private, public, and international life, 
MPS, i.e. conduct directed by the will of God, according to the 
norm of moral rectitude, rules and prevails. Righteousness, good 
manners, and piety are the things which secure to a nation a place 
of honour, while, on the contrary, NNON, sin, viz. prevailing, and 
more favoured and fostered than contended against in the con- 
sciousness of the moral problem of the state, is a disgrace to the 
people, te. it lowers them before God, and also before men who 
do not judge superficially or perversely, and also actually brings 
them down. 051, to raise up, is to be understood after Isa. i. 2, 
cf, xxiii, 4, and is to be punctuated D5", with Munach of the 
penult., and the Mpyn-sign with the Zsere of the last syllable. 
Ben-Naphtali punctuates thus: O90", In 346 all the artifices of 
interpretation (from Nachmani to Schultens) are to be rejected, 
which interpret 707 as the Venet. (Ecos 5€ Aawy dyapria) in its 
predominant Hebrew signification. It has here, as at Lev. xx. 17 
_ (but not Jab vi. 14), the signification of the Syr. chesdho, opprobrium; 
the Targ. ND, or more frequently SEN, as among Jewish inter- 
preters, is feoopnised by Chanan’el and Rashbam. “That. this Ton 
is not foreign to the Mishle style, is seen from the fact that “Dn, 
xxv. 10, is used in the sense of the Syr.chasedh. The synon. Syr. 
chasam, invidere, obtrectare, shows that these verbal stems are 
formed from the R. bn, stringere, to strike. Already it is in some 
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measure perceived how 70, Syr. chasadh, Arab. hasada, may 
acquire the meaning of violent love, and by the mediation of the 
jealousy which is connected with violent love, the signification of 
grudging, and thus of reproach and of envy; yet this is more mani- 
fest if one thinks of the root-signification stringere, in the meaning 
of loving, as referred to the subject, in the meanings of disgrace 
and envy, as from the subject directed to others. Ewald (§ 51c) 
compares bon and 10n, Ethiop. chasra, in the sense of carpere, and 
on the other side 7DN in the sense of * to join;” but nDn does not 
mean to join (vid. Ps. ii. 12), and instead of carpere, the idea more 
closely connected with the root is that of stringere, cf. stringere folia 
ex arboribus (Cesar), and stringere (to diminish, to squander, strip) 
rem ingluvie (Horace, Sat. i. 2.8). The L-XX. has here read 10n 
(xxviii. 22), diminution, decay, instead of 109 (shame); the quid 
pro quo is not bad, the Syr. accepts it, and the miseros facit of 
Jerome, and Luther’s verderben (destruction) corresponds with 
this phrase better than with the common traditional reading which 
Symmachus rightly renders by évedos. 
Ver. 85 The king’s favour is towards a prudent servant, 
And his wrath visita the base. 

Regarding the contrasts "2 and 3D, vid. at x. 5; cf. xii. 4. 
The substantival clause 35a may mean: the king’s favour has 
(possesses) ..., a8 well as: it is imparted to, an intelligent servant ; 
the arrangement of the words is more favourable to the latter 
rendering. In 350 the gender of the verb is determined by attrac- 
tion after the pred., as is the case also at Gen. xxxi. 8, Job xv. 31, 
Ewald, § 317c. And “his wrath” is equivalent to is the object 
of it, cf. 220, xili. 18, and in general, p. 282. The syntactical cha- 
racter of the clause does not permit the supplying of ? from 35a. 
Luther’s translation proceeds only apparently from this erroneous 
supposition. 

Chap. xv. 1-6. We take these verses together as forming a 
group which begins with a proverb regarding the good and evil 
which flows from the tongue, and closes with a proverb regarding 
the treasure in which blessing is found, and that in which no 
blessing is found. 

Ver. 1 A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
And a bitter word stirreth up anger. 
In the second line, the common word for anger (8, from the 
breathing with the nostrils, xiv. 17) is purposely placed, but in 
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the first, that which denotes anger in the highest degree ("OM from 
OM, cogn. 59h, Arab. hamiya, to glow, like 72% from 1): a mild, 
gentle word turns away the heat of anger (ercandescentiam), puts it 
back, cf. xxv. 15. The Dagesh in ™. follows the rule of the 
prs, t.e. of the close connection of a word terminating with the 
accented N—, N—, A—- with the following word (Michlol 636). 
The same is the meaning of the Latin proverb : 
Frangitur tra gravis 
Quando est responsio suavis. 
The 3337731 produces the contrary effect. This expression does 
not mean an angry word (Ewald), for 3¥¥ is not to be compared 
with the Arab. ghadab, anger (Umbreit), but with Arab. ‘add, 
cutting, wounding, paining (Hitzig), so that "$2 137 is meant in the 
sense of Ps. xxviii. 40: a word which causes pain (LX X. Avmnpos, 
Theod. zrovexds), not after the meaning, a word provoking to anger 
(Gesenius), but certainly after its effect, for a wounding word 
“makes anger arise.” As one says of anger 3¥, “it turns itself” 
(e.g. Isa. ix. 11), so, on the other hand, 9, “it rises up,” Eccles. 
x. 4. The LXX. has a third line, opy) amrédAvae Kal dpovipous, 
which the Syr. forms into a distich by the repetition of xiv. 32), 
the untenableness of which is at once seen. 
Ver. 2. The wrpatirns copias (Jas. iii. 13) commended in ver. 1 

is here continued : 

The tongue of the wise showeth great knowledge, 

And the mouth of fools poureth forth folly. 
As }12 6’, Isa. xxiii. 16, means to strike the harp well, and 
n2? 3D’, xxx. 29, to go along merrily, so NYA 3H‘7, to know in a 
masterly manner, and here, where the subject is the tongue, which 
has only an instrumental reference to knowledge: to bring to light 
great knowledge (cf. 7a). In 2b the LXX. translate oropa Se 
appovev dvayyé\Xet xaxd. From this Hitzig concludes that they 
read Ni} as 285, and prefers this phrase; but they also translated 
in xili. 16, xiv. 28, xxvi. 11, na by xaxtav, for they interpreted 
_ the unintelligible word by combination with ny, and in xii. 23 
by dpais, for they thought they had before them mx (from 7X). 

Ver. 3 The eyes of Jahve are in every place, 

Observing the evil and the good. 

The connection of the dual 0') with the plur. of the adjective, 
which does not admit of a dual, is like vi. 17, cf. 18. But the 
first line is a sentence by itself, to which the second line gives a 
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closer determination, as showing how the eyes of God are every- 
where (cf. 2 Chron. xvi. 9, after Zech. iv. 10) abroad over the 
whole earth, viz. beholding with penetrating look the evil and the 
good (BY, to hold to, to observe, cf. éeSAérovres, Sir. xxiii. 19), 
t.e. examining men whether they are good or evil, and keeping 
them closely before His eyes, so that nothing escapes him. This 
universal inspection, this omniscience of God, has an alarming but 
also a comforting side. The proverb seeks first to warn, therefore 
it speaks first of the evil. 

Ver. 4 Gentleness of the tongue is a tree of life ; 
But falseness in it is a wounding to the spirit. 
Regarding 8B1, vid. at xii. 18, and regarding ADD, at xi. 3; this 
latter word we derive with Fleischer from 4p, to subvert, over- 
throw, but not in the sense of “violence, asperitas, in as far as 
violent speech is like a stormy sea,” but of perversity, perversitas 
(Venet. Ao€orns), as the contrast to truthfulness, rectitude, kind- 
ness, (Gentleness characterizes the tongue when all that it says to 
a neighbour, whether it be instruction or correction, or warning 
or consolation, it says in a manner without rudeness, violence, or 
obtrusiveness, by which it finds the easiest and surest acceptance, 
because he feels the goodwill, the hearty sympathy, the humility 
of him who is conscious of his own imperfection. Such gentleness 
is a tree of life, whose fruits preserve life, heal the sick, and raise 
up the bowed down. Accordingly, 3 13¥ is to be understood 
of the effect which goes forth from perversity or falseness of the 
tongue upon others. Fleischer translates: asperitas autem in ea 
animum vulnerat, and remarks, “ m2 13¥, abstr. pro concreto. The 
verb 13%, and the n. verbale 13% derived from it, may, in order 
to render the meaning tropical, govern the prep. 3, as the Arab. 
kaser baklby, he has broken my heart (opp. Arab. jabar baklaby), 
cf, YB3, xxi. 29, vid. De Glossis Habichtianis, p. 18; yet it also 
occurs with the accus., Ps. lxix. 21, and the corresponding gen. 
mn 3%, Isa. Ixv. 14.” In any case, the breaking (deep wounding) 
is not meant in regard to his own spirit, but to that of the neighbour. 
Rightly Luther: but a lying (tongue) makes heart-sorrow (else- 
where, a false one troubles the cheerful); Euchel: a false tongue is - 
soul-wounding ; and the translation of the year 1844: falsehood 
is a breach into the heart. Only for curiosity’s sake are two other 
intepretations of 4a and 45 mentioned: the means of safety to the 
tongue is the tree of life, t.e. the Ziéra (Erachin 15d); and: per- 
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versity suffers destruction by a breath of wind, after the proverb, 
Maw Kyo’ mI mM mp3 13 ww 59, a breath of wind breaks a man 
who is puffed up* (which Meiri presents for choice, vid. also Rashi, 
who understands nn of the storm of judgment). The LXX. trans- 
lates, in 4b, a different text: 6 8¢ cuvrnpay abriy wAncOnceras 
mvevpatos ; but the M ya here supposed cannot mean “to be 
full of spirit,” but rather “to eat full of wind.” Otherwise the 
Syr. and Targ.: and he who eateth of his own fruit 1s satisfied (Heb. 
yaw” imep >281),—an attempt to give to the phrase ya a thought 
correct in point of language, but one against which we do not give 
up the Masoretic text. 
Ver. 5 A fool despiseth his father’s correction ; 
But he that regardeth reproof is prudent. 
We may with equal correctness translate : he acts prudently (after 
1 Sam. xxiii. 22); and, he is prudent (after xix. 25). We prefer, 
with Jerome, Venet., and Luther, the latter, against the LXX., 
Syr., and Targ., because, without a doubt, the 073 is so thought of 
at xix. 25: the contrast is more favourable to the former. It is 
true that he who regardeth reproof is not only prudent, but also 
that he is prudent by means of observing it. With line first cf. i. 
7 and i. 30, and with line second, xii. 1. Luther translates: the 
fool calumniates . ..; but of the meanings of abuse (properly 
pungere) and scorn, the second is perhaps here to be preferred. 
Ver. 6 The house of the righteous is a great treasure-chamber ; 
But through the gain of the wicked comes trouble. 

The constrast shows that {0M does not here mean force or might 
(LXX., Syr., Targ., Jerome, and Venet.), which generally this 
derivative of the verb {00 never means, but store, fulness of 
possession, prosperity (Luther: in the house of the righteous are 
goods enough), in this sense (cf. xxvii. 24) placing itself, not with 
the Arab. hasuna, to be firm, fastened (Aram. —M4, |D7), but 
with Arab. khazan, to deposit, to lay up in granaries, whence our 
“ Magazin.” {0M may indeed, like on, have the meaning of riches, 
and {0M does actually mean, in the Jewish-Aram., to possess, and 
_ the Aphel jDNN, to take into possession (xparety) ; but the constant 
use of the noun ]2F in the sense of store, with the kindred idea of 
laying up, e.g. Jer. xx. 5, and of the Miph. j0M2, which means, Isa. 
xxiii. 18, with 1¥83, “to be magazined,” gives countenance to the 


1 Vid. Duke’s Rabbinische Blumenlese, p. 176, where the rendering is some- 
what different. 
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idea that {0h gocs back to the primary conception, recondere, and 
is to be distinguished from fiDM, ?DN, and other derivatives after 
the fundamental conception. We may not interpret a, with 
Fleischer, Bertheau, and Zéckler, as accus.: in the house (cf. Ma, 
viii. 2), nor prepositionally as chez=casa; but: “the house of the 
righteous is a great store,” equivalent to, the place of such. On_ 
the contrary, destruction comes by the gain of the wicked. It is 
impossible that M7293 can have the house as the subject (Léwen- 
stein), for M2 is everywhere mas. ‘Therefore Abulwalid, followed 
by Kimchi and the Venet. (6\eOpos), interprets MDy2 as subst., 

decided, decreed ; and if we do. not extn sual the 3 of mI 
(the LXX. according to the second translation of this doubly- 
translated distich, Syr., and Targ.), there remains then nothing 
further than to eee noisy) either as subst. neut. overturned = 
overthrow (cf. such part. nouns as T1D%D, Nps, but particularly 
nap), 2 Chron. x. 15), or as impers. neut. pass : it is overthrown = 
there is an overthrow, like 71y¥9, Ps, 1. 3: it is stormed =a storm 
rages. The gain of the wicked ve overthrow as its consequence, 
for the greed of gain, which does not shrink from unrighteous, 
deceitful gain, destroys his house, in’3 73), ver. 27 (vid. regarding 
“ay, xi. 29). Far from enriching the house, such gain is the cause 
of nothing but ruin. The LXX., in its first version of this distich, 
reads, in 6a, PI¥ MIB (év wreovafovey Sixaroctvy), and in 68, 
Nay YHA nivanas (and together with the fruit the godless is rooted 
out, éroppitor € éx yns atroXovvrat) ; for, as Lagarde has observed, 
it son founds 12 with apy (to root, privativ: to root up). 

Vers. 7-17. A second series which begins with a proverb of the 
power of human speech, and closes with proverbs of the advantages 
and disadvantages of wealth. 

Ver. 7 The lips of the wise spread knowledge ; 
. But the direction is wanting to the heart of fools, 
It is impossible that 12"N? can be a second object. accus. dependent 
on 7 (dispergunt, not 9%, xx. 28; dvAdocoves, as Symmachus 
translates): but the heart of fools is unrighteous (error or false- 
hood) (Hitzig after Isa. xvi. 6); for then why were the lips of 
the wise and the heart of the fools mentioned? j2-xd also does 
not mean ovy odrws (an old Greek anonymous translation, Jerome, 
Targ., Venet., Luther): the heart of the fool is quite different 
from the heart of the wise man, which spreads abroad knowledge 
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(Zockler), for it is not heart and heart, but lip and heart, that are 
placed opposite to each other. Better the LXX. ov« aodareis, 
and yet better the Syr. lo kinin (not right, sure). We have seen, 
at xi. 19, that j> as a participial adj. means standing = being, 
continuing, or also standing erect = right, ¢.e. rightly directed, or 
having the right direction ; "21372 means there conducting one- 
self rightly, and thus genuine rectitude. What, after 7a, is more 
appropriate than to say of the heart of the fool, that it wants the 
receptivity for knowledge which the lips of the wise scatter abroad ? 
The heart of the fool is not right, it has not the right direction, is 
crooked and perverse, has no mind for wisdom; and that which 
proceeds from the wise, therefore, finds with him neither estimation 
hor acceptance. 
Ver. 8 The sacrifice of the godless is an abhorrence to Jahve ; 
But the prayer of the upright is His delight. 

Although the same is true of the prayer of the godless that is here 
said of their sacrifice, and of the sacrifice of the righteous that is 
here said of their prayer (vid. xxviii. 9, and cf. Ps. iv. 6 with Ps. 
xxvii. 6), yet it is not by accident that here (line first = xxi. 27) 
the sacrifice is ascribed to the godless and the prayer to the 
upright. The sacrifice, as a material and legally-required perform- 
ance, is much more related to dead works than prayer freely com- 
pleting itself in the word, the most direct expression of the person- 
ality, which, although not commanded by the law, because natural 
to men, as such is yet the soul of all sacrifices ; and the Chokma, 
like the Psalms and Prophets, in view of the ceremonial service 
which had become formal and dead in the opus operatum, is to such 
a degree penetrated by the knowledge of the incongruity of the 
offering up of animals and of plants, with the object in view, that 
a proverb like “ the sacrifice of the righteous is pleasing to God” 
never anywhere occurs; and if it did occur without being ex- 
pressly and unavoidably referred to the legal sacrifice, it would 
have to be understood rather after Ps. li. 18f. than Ps, li. 20f., 
rather after 1 Sam. xv. 22 than after Ps. Ixvi. 13-15. 3!, which, 
when it is distinguished from ney, means (cf. vii. 14) the sacrifice 
only in part coming to the altar, for the most part applied toa 
sacrificial feast, is here the common name for the bloody, and, 
per synecdochen, generally the legally-appointed sacrifice, consist- 
ing in external offering. The py), Lev. i. 3, used in the Téra of 
sacrifices, is here, as at Ps. xix. 15, transferred to prayer. The 
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fundamental idea of the proverb is, that sacrifices well-pleasing to 
God, prayers acceptable to God (that are heard, xv. 29), depend 
on the relations in which the heart and life of the man stand to 
God. | 
Ver. 9. Another proverb with the key-word Navin; 
An abomination to Jahve is the way of the godless ; 
But He loveth him who searcheth after righteousness. 
The manner and rule of life is called the way. 7) is the 
heightening of 75, xxi. 21, and can be used independently in 
bonam, as well as in malam partem (xi. 19, cf. xii. 21). Regard- 
ing the form 358}, vid. Fleischer in Deutsch. Morgenl. Zettsch. xv. 
382. | 
Ver. 10 Sharp correction is for him who forsaketh the way ; 
Whoever hateth instruction shall die. 
The way, thus absolute, is the God-pleasing right way (ii. 13), the 
forsaking of which is visited with the punishment of death, because 
it is that which leadeth unto life (x. 17). And that which comes 
upon them who leave it is called ¥1 Di, castigatio dura, as much 
as to say that whoever does not welcome instruction, whoever re- 
jects it, must at last receive it against his will in the form of per- 
emptory punishment. The sharp correction (cf. Isa. xxviii. 28, 
195) is just the death under which he falls who accepts of no in- 
struction (v. 23), temporal death, but that as a token of wrath 
which it is not for the righteous (xiv. 32). 
Ver. 11 The underworld [Sheol] and the abyss are before Jahve ; 
But how much more the hearts of the children of men! 
A syllogism, a minori ad majus, with *D AS (L.XX. mas obyi kal, 
Venet. waddov ody), like xii. 32.1 fin2% has a meaning analogous 
to that of raprapos (cf. taprapobv, 2 Pet. ii. 4, to throw down 
into the tdptrapos), which denotes the lowest region of Hades 
(MANA PINY or TAMA 'v), and also in general, Hades. If pu2x and 
mi are connected, Job xxxvii. 22, and if p38 is the parallel word 
to 12p, Ps. Ixxxviii. 12, or also to 5ixw, as in the passage similar to 
this proverb, Job xxvi. 6 (cf. xxxviii. 17): “ Shed! is naked before 


1 In Rabbin. this concluding form is called 1pm bp (ight and heavy over 
against one another), and | (judgment, viz. ‘from premisses, thus conclu- 
sion), xer #&. Instead of the biblical »5 mx, the latter form of the language 
has Dwn5D (all speaks for it that it is so), Mp2) ND nnx-by (so much the 
more), J ‘DR, or also DM) bp (a mtnori ad majus = quanto magis); vid. the 
Hebr. Rémerbrief, p. 14. 
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Him, and Abaddon has no covering;” since pax is the general 
name of the underworld, including the grave, t.e. the inner place 
of the earth which receives the body of the dead, as the kingdom 
of the dead, lying deeper, does the soul. But where, as here and 
at xxvii. 10, oe? and puns stand together, they are related to each 
other, as d5ns and taprapos or dBvacos, Rev. ix. 11: 72% is the 
lowest hell, the place of deepest descent, of uttermost destruction. 
The conclusion which is drawn in the proverb proceeds from the 
supposition that in the region of creation there is nothing more 
separated, and by a wide distance, from God, than the depth, and 
especially the undermost depth, of the realm of the dead. If now 
God has this region in its whole compass wide open before Him, 
if it 1s visible and thoroughly cognisable by Him (733, ace. adv. : tn 
conspectu, from 733, eminere, conspicuum esse),—for He is also present 
in the underworld, Ps. cxxxix. 8,—then much more will the hearts: 
of the children of men be open, the inward thoughts of men living 
and acting on the earth being known already from their expres- 
sions. Man sees through man, and also himself, never perfectly; 
but the Lord can try the heart and prove the reins, Jer. xvii. 10. 
What that means this proverb gives us to understand, for it places 
over. against the hearts of men nothing less than the depths of the 
underworld in eternity. 


Ver. 12 The scorner liketh not that one reprove him, 
To wise men he will not go. | 


The inf. absol., abruptly denoting the action, may take the place of 
the object, as here (cf. Job ix. 18, Isa. xlii. 24), as well as of the 
subject (xxv. 27, Job vi. 25). Thus main is (ix. 7) construed 
with the dat. obj. Regarding the probable conclusion which pre- 
sents itself from passages such as xv. 12 and xiii. 20, as to the 
study of wisdom in Israel, vid. p. 39. Instead of 8, we read, 
xili. 20 (cf. xxii. 24), “NN; for “NS nz? means to have intercourse — 
with one, to go a journey with one (Mal. ii. 6, cf. Gen. v. 24, 
but not 2 Sam. xv. 22, where we are to translate with Keil), 
according to which the LXX. has here petd 8 copay ovy 
optAnoet, The mocker of religion and of virtue shuns the circle 
of the wise, for he loves not to have his treatment of that which is 
holy reproved, nor to be convicted of his sin against truth; he 
prefers the society where his frivolity finds approbation and a 
response. 
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Ver. 18 A joyful heart maketh the countenance checrful ; 
But in sorrow of the heart the spirit is broken. 
The expression of the countenance, as well as the spiritual habitus 
of a man, is conditioned by the state of the heart. A joyful 
heart maketh the countenance 2, which means friendly, but 
here happy-looking = cheerful (for 31) is the most general desig- 
_ nation of that which makes an impression which is pleasant to 
the senses or to the mind); on the contrary, with sorrow of 
heart (N23Y, constr. of N3s¥, x. 10, as NNOO=—NNoONh, from AX) 
there is connected a stricken, broken, downcast heart ; the spiritual 
functions of the man are paralyzed; self-confidence, without which 
energetic action is impossible, is shattered ; he appears discouraged, 
whereby ™ is thought of as the power of self-consciousness and 
of self-determination, but 2, as our “ Gemit” [animus], as the 
oneness of thinking and willing, and thus as the seat of determina- 
tion, which decides the intellectual-corporeal life-expression of the 
man, or without being able to be wholly restrained, communicates 
itself to them. The 3 of N3¥yn is, as xv. 16 f., xvi. 8, xvii. 1, 
meant in the force of being together or along with, so that ™M 
MX2) do not need to be taken separate from each other as subject 
and predicate: the sense of the noun-clause is in the 3, as e.g. also 
vii. 23 (it is about his life, i.e. it concerns his life). Elsewhere the 
crushed spirit, like the broken heart, is equivalent to the heart 
despairing in itself and prepared for grace. The heart witha 
more clouded mien may be well, for sorrow has in it a healing 
power (Eccles. vii. 3). But here the matter is the general psycho- 
logical truth, that the corporeal and spiritual life of man has its 
reculator in the heart, and that the condition of the heart leaves 
its stamp on the appearance and on the activity of the man. The 
translation of the mxa3 mn by “ oppressed breath” (Umbreit, 
Hitzig) is impossible ; the breath cannot be spoken of as broken. 
Ver. 14 The heart of the understanding seeketh after knowledge, 
. And the mouth of fools practiseth folly. 

Luther interprets 139 as metaphor. for to govern, but with such 
ethical conceptions it is metaphor. for to be urgently circumspect 
about anything (vid. xiii. 20), like Arab. ra’y and »’dyt, intentional, 
careful, concern about anything. No right translation can be 
made of the Chethib 6, which Schultens, Hitzig, Ewald, and 
Zickler prefer; the predicate can go before the ‘28, after the 
Semitic rule in the fem. of the sing., 2 Sam. x. 9, cf. Job xvi. 16, 
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Chethib, but cannot follow in the masc. of the sing.; besides, the 
operations of his look and aspect are ascribed to his face, but not 
spiritual functions as here, much more to the mouth, t.e. to the 
spirit speaking through it. Tie heart is within a man, and the 
mouth without; and while the former gives and takes, the latter is 
always only giving out. In xviii. 15, where a synonymous distich 
is formed from the antithetic distich, the ear, as hearing, is men- 
tioned along with the heart as appropriating. 13 is not an adj., 
but is gen., like pyty, 28a (opp. °B}).  B3N, xvi. 23. The derocodia 
of the understanding is placed over against the pwporoyia of the 
fools. The LXX. translates capSia 6p0n Cnret atzOnov (cf. xiv. 
10, xapdia avbpos aicOnrixn); it uses this word after the Hel- 
lenistic usus log. for nyt, of experimental knowledge. 
Ver. 15 All the days of the afflicted are evil ; 
But he who is of a joyful heart hath a perpetual feast. 
Regarding "2¥ (the afflicted), vid. 216. They are so called on whom 
a misfortune, or several of them, press externally or internally. 
If such an one is surrounded by ever so many blessings, yet is his 
life day by day a sad one, because with each new day the feeling 
of his woe which oppresses him renews itself ; whoever, on the con- 
trary, is of joyful heart (gen. connection as xi. 13, xii. 8), such an 
one (his life) is always a feast, a banquet (not MAW, as it may be 
also pointed, but MAD and 7Nn thus adv., for it is never adj. ; the 
post-bib. usage is TOA for Wen niviy), Hitzig (and also Zéckler) 
renders 155: And (the days) of one who is of a joyful heart are 
. . . Others supply 15 (cf. xxvii. 7b), but our rendering does not 
need that. We have here again an example of that attribution 
(Arab. isnéd) in which that which is attributed (musnad) is a con- 
dition (hal) of a logical subject (the musnad iléhi), and thus he 
who speaks has this, not in itself, but in the sense of the condition ; 
the inwardly cheerful is feasts evermore, t.e. the condition of such 
an one is like a continual festival. The true and real happiness 
of a man is thus defined, not by external things, but by the state of 
the heart, in which, in spite of the apparently prosperous condition, 
‘a secret sorrow may gnaw, and which, in spite of an externally 
sorrowful state, may be at peace, and be joyfully confident in 
God. 
Ver. 16 Better is little with the fear of Jahve, 
Than great store and trouble therewith. 
The 3 in both cases the LXX. rightly renders by perd. How 
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main (elsewhere of wild, confused disorder,’ extreme discord) is 
meant of store and treasure, Ps. xxxix. 7 shows: it is restless, 
covetous care and trouble, as the contrast of the quietness and 
contentment proceeding from the fear of God, the noisy, wild, 
stormy running and hunting about of the slave of mammon. 
Theodotion translates the word here, as Aquila and Symmachus 
elsewhere, by words which correspond (dayédawa = dayatwva or 
axoptracia) with the Syr. xnwy", greed or insatiability. 
Ver. 17 Better a dish of cabbage, and love with it, 
Than a fatted ox together with hatred. 
With 13 is here interchanged ow, which, used both of things and of 
persons, means to be there along with something. Both have the 
Dag. forte conj., cf. to the contrary, Deut. xxx. 20, Mic. i. 11, 
Deut. xi. 22; the punctuation varies, if the first of the two words 
is an. actionis ending in N~. The dish (portion) is called 7M, 
which the LXX. and other Greek versions render by £evrcpos, 
entertainment, and thus understand it of that which is set before 
a guest, perhaps rightly so, for the Arab. drrakh (to date, to deter- 
mine), to which it is compared by Gesenius and Dietrich, is 
equivalent to warrh, a denom. of the name of the moon. Love 
and hatred are, according to circumstances, the disposition of the 
host, or of the participant, the spirit of the family: 
Cum dat oluscula mensa minuscula pace quieta, 
Ne pete grandia lautaque prandia lite repleta. 
Two proverbs of two different classes of men, each second line of 
which terminates with a catchword having a similar sound (77), 
rms). 
Ver. 18 A passionate man stirreth up strife, 
And one who is slow to anger allayeth contention. 


xxviii. 25a and xxix. 22@ are variations of the first line of this 
proverb. The Pik. 73 occurs only these three times in the phrase 
7D m3, R. 13, to grind, thus to strike, to irritate, cogn. to (but of a 
different root from) the verb 119, to excite, x. 12, and 1M, to set 
on fire, xxvi. 21, cf. MY, vi. 14. Regarding dN, vid. xv. 1; we 
call such a man a “ hot-head ;” but the biblical conception nowhere 
(except in the Book of Daniel) places the head in connection with 
spiritual-psychical events (Psychologie, p. 254). Regarding 78 
D'BN, vid. xiv. 29; the LXX. (which contains a translation of this 
proverb, and after it of a variation) translates paxpoOupos S¢ Kat 
THY wédNovCay KaTaTpauveL, t.e. (as the Syr. render it) he suppresses 
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the strife in its origin, so that it does not break out. But both are 
true: that he who is slow to anger, who does not thus easily permit 
himself to become angry, allayeth the strife which one enters into 
with him, or into which he is drawn, and that he prevents the 
strife, for he places over against provoking, injurious conduct, 
patient gentleness (N87D, Eccles. x. 4). 
Ver. 19 The way of the slothful is as hedged with thorns; 
But the path of the righteous is paved. 

Hitzig misses the contrast between °¥Y (slothful) and DN (upricht), 
and instead of the slothful reads YY, the tyrannical. But is then 
the slothful 12%? The contrast is indeed not that of contradiction, 
but the slothful is one who does not act uprightly, a man who fails 
to fulfil the duty of labour common to man, and of his own special 


calling. The way of such an one is PIN n33, like a fencing with 
thorns (from pin, R. tn, to be pointed, sharp, distinguished from 
Arab. hadk, to surround, and in the meaning to fix with the look, 
denom. of khadakt, the apple of the eye), so that he goes not for- 
wards, and sees hindrances and difficulties everywhere, which 
frighten him back, excusing his shunning his work, his -remissness 
of will, and his doing nothing ; on the contrary, the path of those 
who wait truly and honestly on their calling, and prosecute their 
aim, is raised up like a skilfully made street, so that unhindered 
and quickly they go forward (ndsD, R. bp, aggerare, cf. Jer. xviii. 15 
with Isa. xlix. 11, and iv. 8, 2590, which was still in use in the 
common language of Palestine in the second cent., Rosch haschana, 
26). 

This collection of Solomonic proverbs began, x. 1, with a pro- 
verb having reference to the observance of the fourth command- 
ment,’ and a second chief section, xiii. 1, began in the same way. 
Here a proverb of the same kind designates the beginning of a 
third chief section. That the editor was aware of this is shown by 
the homogeneity of the proverbs, xv. 19, xii. 28, which form the 
- conclusion of the first and second sections. We place together 
first in this new section, vers. 20-23, in which (with the exception 
of ver. 25) the now [maketh glad] of the first (x. 1) is continued. 


Ver. 20 A wise son maketh a glad father, 
And a fool of a man despiseth his mother. 


1 [The fifth commandment of the Westminster Shorter Catechism is named 
as the fuurth in Luther's catechism. } | 
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Line first =x.1. The gen. connection of O78. "D2 (here and at 
xxi. 20) is not superlative [the most foolish of men], but like 8°05 
DIN, Gen. xvi. 12; the latter: a man of the wild ass kind; the 
former: a man of the fool kind, who is the exemplar of such a sort 
among men. Piety acting in willing subordination is wisdom, and 
the contrary exceeding folly. 
Ver. 21 Folly is joy to him that is devoid of understanding ; 
But a man of understanding goeth straight forward. 
Regarding 32-7DN, vid. at vi. 32 (cf. ibid, which in the Samaritan 
means “dearly beloved,” in Syr. “ courageous,” in Arab. and 
Aethiop. cordatus); 7233 WX, x. 23, and 18, with the accus. of 
the way, here of the going, ili. 6 (but not xi. 5, where the going 
itself is not the subject). In consequence of the contrast, the 
meaning of 21a is different from that of x. 23, according to which 
sin is to the fool as the sport of achild. Here nowy is folly and 
buffoonery, drawing aside in every kind of way from the direct 
path of that which is good, and especially from the path of one’s 
duty. This gives joy to the fool; he is thereby drawn away from 
the earnest and faithful performance of the duties of his calling, 
and thus wastes time and strength; while, on the contrary, a man 
of understanding, who perceives and rejects the vanity and un- 
worthiness of such trifling and such nonsense, keeps the straight 
direction of his going, ¢.e. without being drawn aside or kept back, — 
goes straight forward, «.e. true to duty, prosecutes the end of his 
calling. ra? is accus., like xxx. 29, Mic. vi. 8. 
Ver. 22 A breaking of plans where no counsel is; 
But where many counsellors are they come to pass. 

On the other side it is also true according to the proverbs, “ so viel 
Kopfe so viel Sinne” [quot homines, tot sententie], and “ viel Rath 
tst Unrath” [ne quid nimis|, and the like. But it cannot become — 
a rule of morals not to accept of counsel that we may not go 
astray; on the contrary, it is and remains a rule of morals: not 
stubbornly to follow one’s own heart (head), and not obstinately 
to carry out one’s own will, and not in the darkness of wisdom to 
regard one’s own plans as unimproveable, and not needing to be 
examined; but to listen to the counsel of intelligent and honest 
friends, and, especially where weighty matters are in hand, not 
affecting one’s own person, but the common good, not to listen 
merely to one counsellor, but to many. Not merely the organism 
of the modern state, but also of old the Mosaic arrangement of 
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the Israelitish community, with its representative organization, its 
courts and councils, rested on the acknowledged justice and import- 
ance of the saying uttered in xi. 14, and here generalized. 5H, 
infin. abs. Hiph. of 1B, to break, with the accus. following, 
stands here, like 7159, xii. 7, instead of the finite: the thoughts 
come to a fracture (failure), trrita fiunt consilia. ‘ip (= ND, cf. 
1013, Ps. ii. 2) means properly the being brought close together 
for the purpose of secret communication and counsel (cf. Arab. 
sdwada, to press close together=to walk with one privately). 
The LXX.: their plans are unexecuted, of p27) Tiw@vres cuvédpta, 
literally Symmachus, dcacneddlovras Aoyropol py Svros cupBov- 
Alov. odipn has, after Jer. iv. 14, li. 29, niawne as subject. The 
LXX. (besides perverting 293 [by a multitude] into 253 [ev 
xapoiats|), the Syr., and Targ. introduce M3} (xix. 21) as subject. 
Ver. 23 A man has joy by the right answer of his mouth; 
And a word in its season, how fair is it ! 
If we translate 7392 only by “answer,” then 23a sounds as a praise 
of self-complaisance; but it is used of true correspondence (xxix. 
19), of fit reply (Job xxxii. 3, 5), of appropriate answer (cf. 28a, 
xvi. 1). It has happened to one in his reply to hit the nail on its 
head, and he has joy from that (3 NNDY after 3 MY, e.g. xxiii. 24), 
and with right; for the reply does not always succeed. <A reply 
like this, which, according to circumstances, stops the mouth or 
bringeth a kiss (xxiv. 26), is a fortunate throw, is a gift from 
above. The synonymous parallel line measures that which is 
appropriate, not to that which is to be answered, but from a 
general point of view as to its seasonableness; NY (= Ny from 
1") is here “the ethically right, becoming time, determined by the 
laws of wisdom (moral)” (vid. Orelli, Synonyma der Zeit u. Ewigkeit, 
p. 48), cf. IDR (translated by Luther “in its time”), xxv. 11. 
With aiwnnn, cf. xvi. 16; both ideas lie in it: that such a word is 
in itself well-conditioned and successful, and also that it is welcome, 
agreeable, and of beneficial influence. 
Four proverbs of fundamentally different doctrines : 
Ver. 24 The man of understanding goeth upwards on a way of life, 
To depart from hell beneath. 

The way of life is one, v. 6, Ps. xvi. 11 (where, notwithstanding 
the want of the article, the idea is logically determined), although 
in itself forming a plurality of nvms, ii.19. “ A way of life,” in 
the translation, is equivalent to a way which is a way of life. 
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mbynd, upwards (as Eccles. iii. 21, where, in the doubtful question 
whether the spirit of a man at his death goes upwards, there yet lies 
the knowledge of the alternative), belongs, as the parallel MeD -inwD 
shows, to 0° Mi as virtual adj.: a way of life which leads upwards. 
And the ? of oaenp is that of possession, but not as of quiet posses- 
sion (such belongs to him), but as personal activity, as in §? 775, he 
has a journey =he makes a journey, finds himself on a journey, 
1 Kings xviii. 27; for 0 woe is not merely, as “A?, xiii, 14, xiv. 27, 
the expression of the end and consequence, but of the subjective 
object, t.e. the intention, and thus supposes an activity corresponding 
to this intention. The O. T. reveals heaven, 7.e. the state of the 
revelation of. God in glory, yet not as the abode of saved men; 
the way of the dying leads, according to the O. T. representation, 
downwards into Sheél; but the translations of Enoch and Elijah 
are facts which, establishing the possibility of an exception, break 
through the dark monotony of that representation, and, as among 
the Greeks the mysteries encouraged 75vorépas éA7ridas, so in Israel 
the Chokma appears pointing the possessor of wisdom upwards, 
and begins to shed light on the darkness of Shedl by the new great 
thoughts of a life of immortality, thus of a w aievuos (xii. 28) 
(Psychologie, p. 407 ff.), now for the first time becoming prominent, 
but only as a foreboding and an enigma. The idea of the Shedl 
opens the way for a change: the gathering place of all the living 
on this side begins to be the place of punishment for the godless 
(vii. 27, ix. 18); the way leading upwards, eds rv Cay, and that 
leading downwards, eis thy admo@deay (Matt. vii. 13 f.), come into 
direct contrast. 


Ver. 25 The house of the proud Jahve rooteth out, 
And He establisheth the landmark of the widow. 


The power unnamed in 35%, ii. 22 (cf. xiv. 11a), is here named 
nim |p: (thus to be pointed with Mercha and Pasek following). 
as) is the abbreviated fut. form which the elevated style, e.g. Deut. 
xxxli. 8, uses also as indic.,—a syntactical circumstance which 
renders Hitzig’s correction 38% superfluous. It is the border of 
the land-possession of the widows, removed by the 0°) (LX X. 
v8ptordy), that is here meant. The possession of land in Israel 
was secured by severe punishment inflicted on him who removed 
the “landmark” (Deut. xix. 14, xxvii. 17), and the Chokma 
(xxii. 28; Job xxiv. 2) as well as the prophets (e.g. Hos. v. 10) 
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inculcate the inviolability of the borders of the possession, as the 
guardian of which Jahve here Himself appears. 
Ver 26 An abomination to Jahve are evil thoughts ; 
But gracious words are to Him pure. 

Not personally (Luther: the plans of the wicked) but neutrally is 1N 
here meant as at ii. 14, and in 31 NWR, vi. 24 (cf. Pers. merdi niku, 
man of good = good man), wid. Friedr. Philippi’s Status Constr. 
p. 121. Thoughts which are of a bad kind and of a bad tendency, 
particularly (what the parallel member brings near) of a bad dis- 
position and design against others, are an abomination to God ; 
but, on the contrary, pure, viz. in His eyes, which cannot look 
upon iniquity (Hab. i. 13), are the DYI Ix, words of compassion 
and of friendship toward men, which are (after 26a) the expres- 
sion of such thoughts, thus sincere, benevolent words, the influence - 
of which on the soul and body of him to whom they refer is de- 
scribed, xvi. 24. The Syr., Targ., Symmachus, Theodotion, and the 
Venet. recognise in B°}76% the pred., while, on the contrary, the 
LXX., Jerome, and Luther (who finally decided for the trans- 
lation, “but the pure speak comfortably”) regard it as subject. 
But that would be an attribution which exceeds the measure of 
possibility, and for which O28 or “27 must be used; also the 
parallelism requires that oN70 correspond with ‘Nn naynn. Hence 
also the reference of ond to the judgment of God, which is 
determined after the motive of pure untainted law; that which 
proceeds from such, that and that only, is Se ae in His sight, 
and thus also pure in itself. 

Ver. 27 Whoever does service to [servit] avarice troubleth his own house; 

| But he that hateth gifts shall live. 
Regarding Y¥3 Y¥3, vid. at i. 19, and regarding in’a 13), xi. 29, 
where it is subject, but here object.; xxviii. 165 is a variation of 
276. Mian are here gifts in the sense of Eccles. vii. 7, which per- 
vert judgment, and cause respect of persons. The LXX. from 
this point mingles together a series of proverbs with those of the 
following chapter. 

Two proverbs regarding the righteous and the wicked : 

Ver. 28 The heart of the righteous considereth how to answer right, 
' And the mouth of the godless poureth forth evil. 

Instead of niayd, the LXX. (Syr. and Targ.) imagines ni2ox, 
nlores; Jerome translates, but falsely, obedientiam (from ™Y, to 
bend oneself); Mefri thinks on my, wormwood, for the heart of 
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the ri¢hteous revolves in itself the misery and the vanity of this 
present life; Hitzig corrects this verse as he does the three pre- 
ceding: the heart of the righteous thinks on 12Y, a plur. of verb 
mY, which, except in this correction, does not exist. The proverb, 
as it stands, is, in fineness of expression and sharpness of the 
contrast, raised above such manglings. Instead of the righteous, 
the wise might be named, and instead of the godless, fools (cf. 26) ; 
but the poet places the proverb here under the point of view of 
duty to neighbours. It is the characteristic of the righteous that 
he does not give the reins to his tongue; but as Luther has trans- 
lated: the heart of the righteous considers [tichtet from dictare, 
frequently to speak, here carefully to think over] what is to be - 
answered, or rather, since niayo- MD is not used, he thinks thereupon 
to answer rightly, for that the word nuy is ace in this pregnant 
sense is seen from 23a. The godless, on the contrary, are just as 
rash with their mouth as the righteous are of a thoughtful heart: 
their mouth sputters forth (effutit) evil, for they do not first lay to 
heart the question what may be right and just in the case that has 
arisen. 
Ver. 29 Jahve is far from the godless ; 
But the prayer of the righteous He heareth. 
Line second is a variation of 85. God is far from the godless, viz. 
as Polychronius remarks, non spatii intercapedine, sed sententia 
diversttate ; more correctly: as to His gracious presence—Ond yon, 
He has withdrawn Himself from them, Hos. x. 6, so that if they 
pray, their prayer reaches not to Him. The prayer of the righteous, 
on the contrary, He hears, He is graciously near to them, they 
have access to Him, He listens to their petitions; and if they are 
not always fulfilled according to their word, yet they are not 
‘without an answer (Ps. cxlv. 18). 
Two proverbs regarding the eye and the ear: 
Ver. 80 The light of the eye rejoiceth the heart, 
7 And a good message maketh the bones fat. 

Hitzig corrects also here: O'S) AND, that which is seen with the 
eyes, viz. after long desire; and certainly b's’) AND can mean not 
only that which the eyes see (Isa. xi. 3), but also this, that the 
eyes do see. But is it true what Hitzig says in justification of his 
correction, that 1180 never means light, or ray, or brightness, but 
lamp (¢wornp)? It is true, indeed, that n'y "XD cannot mean 
a cheerful sight (Luther) in an objective sense (LXX. Oewpav | 
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opOadpuos Kad), as a verdant garden or a stream flowing through 
a landscape (Rashi), for that would be D',) 1xkbd AND, and “ bright- 
ness which the eyes see” (Bertheau); the genitive connection 
certainly does not mean: the Xd is not the light from without 
presenting itself to the eyes, but, like n'y 1x (Ps. xxxviii. 11) 
and similar expressions, the light of the eye itself [bright or joyous 
eyes]. But 1x» does not mean alone the body of light, but also the 
illumination, Ex. xxxv. 14 and elsewhere, not only that which (6, 72) 
gives light, but also this, that (rz) light arises and is present, so 
that we might translate it here as, at Ps. xc. 8, either the bright- 
ness, or that which gives light. But the clear brightness of one’s 
own eye cannot be meant, for then that were as much as to say 
that it is the effect, not that it is the cause, of a happy heart, but 
the brightness of the eyes of others that meet us. That this 
gladdens the heart of him who has a sight of it is evident, without 
any interchanging relation of the joy-beaming countenance, for it 
is indeed heart-gladdening to a man, to whom selfishness has not 
made the yaipe peta yatpovrwy impossible, to see a countenance 
right joyful in truth. Butin connection with xvi. 15, it lies nearer 
to think on a love-beaming countenance, a countenance on which 
joyful love to us mirrors itself, and which reflects itself in our 
heart, communicating this sense of gladness. The ancient Jewish 
interpreters understand D'x*y No of the enlightening of the eye of 
the mind, according to which Euchel translates: “ clear intelli- 
gence ;” but Kashi has remarked that that is not the explanation 
of the words, but the Midrash. That, in line second of this 
synonymous distich, N3ib AyRow does not mean alloguium humanum 
(F'I.), nor a good report which one hears of himself, but a good 
message, is confirmed by xxv. 25; T)70U as neut. part. pass. may 
mean that which is heard, but the comparison of MAW, nyAaw, 
stamps it as an abstract formation like mDRNS, np (nova), according 
to which the L_X-X. translates it by dxoy (in this passage by 
g@yun). Regarding ¥, richly to satisfy, or to refresh, a favourite 
expression in the Afishle, vid. at xi. 25, xiii. 4. 
Ver. 31 An ear which heareth the doctrine of life 

7 Keeps itself in the circle of the wise. 

As, vi. 33, "D1 MINN means instructions aiming at discipline, so 
here 5°77 Nn2iF means instructions which have life as their end, 
t.e. as showing how one may attain unto true life ; Hitzig’s D3n, 
for avn, is a fancy. Is now the meaning this, that the ear 
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which willingly hears and receives such doctrine of life will come 
to dwell among the wise, t.e. that such an one (for [t& is synecdoche 
partis pro persona, as Job xxix. 11) will have his residence among 
wise men, as being one of them, inter eos sedem firmam habebit 
tisque annumerabitur (F1.)% By such a rendering, one is surprised 
at the harshness of the synecdoche, as well as at the circum- 
stantiality of the expression (cf. xiii. 20, 039). On the contrary, 
this corresponds with the thought that one who willingly permits 
to be said to him what he must do and suffer in order that he may 
be a partaker of life, on this account remains most gladly in the 
circle of the wise, and there has his appropriate place. The “ pass- 
ing the night” (r?, cogn. rae Syr. Targ. ma, Arab. bat) is also 
frequently elsewhere the designation of prolonged stay, e.g. Isa. i. 
21. 21)3 is here different in signification from that it had in xiv. 
23, where it meant “in the heart.” In the LXX. this proverb is 
wanting. The other Greek translations have ods dxovov édéyyous 
Cans ev péow copav avracOnoerat. Similarly the Syr., Targ., 
Jerome, Venet., and Luther, admitting both renderings, but, since 
they render in the fut., bringing nearer the idea of prediction 
(Midrash : n’pan nea avd non) than of description of character. 
Two proverbs with the catchword Did ; 
Ver. 82 He that refuseth correction lightly values his soul ; 
But he that heareth reproof getteth understanding. 
Regarding 1D $18, vid. xiii. 18, cf. i. 25, and i@52 DNID, viii. 36. 
wb) contains more than the later expression iD¥Y, self; it is 
equivalent to NM (Job ix. 21), for the we) is the bond of union 
between the intellectual and the corporeal life. The despising of 
the soul is then the neglecting, endangering, exposing of the life; 
in a word, it is suicide (105). xix. 8a is a variation derived from 
this distich : “‘ He who gains understanding loves his soul,” accord- 
ing to which the LXX.-translate here dyarg suyjv avrod. 2? 
the Midrash explains by 253 nana nosn; but the correct view is, 
that 2? is not thought of as a formal power, but as operative and 
carried into effect in conformity with its destination. 
Ver. 88 The fear of Jahve is a discipline to wisdom, 
And before honour is humility. 

We may regard ‘7 MN1 (the fear of Jahve) also as pred. here. 
The fear of Jahve is an educational maxim, and the end of educa- 
tion of the Chokma; but the phrase may also be the subject, and 
by such a rendering Luther’s parallelism lies nearer: “ ‘The fear 
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of the Lord is discipline to wisdom ;” the fear of God, viz. con- 
tinually exercised and tried, is the right school of wisdom, and 
humility is the right way to honour. Similar is the connection 10% 
Dan, discipline binds understanding to itself as its consequence, 
i. 3. Line second repeats itself, xviii. 12, “ Pride comes before the 
fall” Luther's “ And ere one comes to honour, he must previously 
suffer,” renders ‘J! rather than ™2¥. But the Syr. reverses the 
idea: the honour of the humble goeth before him, as also one of 
the anonymous Greek versions: mpomopevetas Sé tamrewots Soka. 
But the d0£a comes, as the above proverb expresses it, afterwards. 
The way to the height lies through the depth, the depth of humility 
under the hand of God, and, as my expresses, of self-humiliation. 
Four proverbs of God, the disposer of all things: 
Chap. xvi. 1 Man’s are the counsels of the heart ; 
But the answer of the tongue cometh from Jahve. 

Gesen., Ewald, and Bertheau incorrectly understand 16 of hearing, 
i.e. of a favourable response to what the tongue wishes; la speaks 
not of wishes, and the gen. after n3yp (answer) is, as at xv. 23, Mic 
iii. 7,and also here, by virtue of the parallelism, the gen. subjecti. 
xv. 23 leads to the right sense, according to which a good answer 
is joy to him to whom it refers: it does not always happen to one to 
find the fitting and effective expression for that which he has in his 
mind; itis, as this cog. proverb expresses it, a gift from above (6007,- 
oetat, Matt. x. 19). “But now, since M22 neither means answering, 
nor yet in general an expression (Euchel) or report (Lowenstein), 
and the meaning of the word at 4a is not here in question, one has 
to think of him whom the proverb has in view as one who has to 
give a reason, to give information, or generally—since iy, like 
apeiBeoGas, is not confined to the interchange of words—to solve a 
problem, and that such an one as requires reflection. The scheme 
(project, premeditation) which he in his heart contrives, is here 
described as I IWO, from 71¥, to arrange, to place together, meta- 
phorically of the reflection, t.e. the consideration analyzing and 
_ putting a matter in order. These reflections, seeking at one time | 
in one direction, and at another in another, the solution of the 
question, the unfolding of the problem, are the business of men ; 
but the answer which finally the tongue gives, and which here, 
in conformity with the pregnant sense of myo (vid. at xv. 23, 28), 
will be regarded as right, appropriate, effective, thus generally the 
satisfying reply to the demand placed before him, is from God. It 
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is a matter of experience which the preacher, the public speaker, the 
author, and every man to whom his calling or circumstances present 
a weighty, difficult theme, can attest. As the thoughts pursue one 
another in the mind, attempts are made, and again abandoned; the 
state of the heart is somewhat like that of chaos before the creation. — 
But when, finally, the right thought and the right utterance for it 
are found, that which is found appears to us, not as if self-dis- 
covered, but as a gift; we regard it with the feeling that a higher 
power has influenced our thoughts and imaginings; the confession 
by us, 1) ixavorns tev ex tod Ocod (2 Cor. iii. 5), in so far as we 
believe in a living God, is inevitable. 
Ver, 2’ Every way of a man is pure in his own eyes; 
But a weigher of the spirits is Jahve. 

Variations of this verse are xxi. 2, where W for Wt (according to 
the root-meaning: pricking in the eyes, z.e. shining clear, then : 
without spot, pure, vid. Fleischer in Levy’s Chald. Worterbuch, i. 
424), nia? for nin, and q73 for ‘27773, whereupon here without 
synallage (for 5: means the totality), the singular of the pred. 
follows, as Isa. Ixiv. 10, Ezek. xxxi. 15. For the rest, cf. with 2a, 
xiv. 12, where, instead of the subj. ‘2°93, is used BD, and with 24, 
xxiv. 12, where God is described by nia? 12h, The verb {2A is a 
secondary formation from pd (vid. Hupfeld on Ps. v. 7), like 
12 from Arab. tyakn (to be fast, sure), the former through the 
medium of the reflex. 121507, the latter of the reflex. Arab. ditkn ; 
PA means to regulate (from regula, a rule), to measure off, to 
weigh, here not to bring into a condition right according to rule 
(Theodotion, éSpalwy, stabiliens, Syr. Targ. tend, Venet. xatap- 
rier; Luther, “but the Lord maketh the heart sure”), but to 
measure or weigh, and therefore to estimate rightly, to know accu- 
rately (Jerome, spirituum ponderator est Dominus). The judgment 
of a man regarding the cause of life, which it is good for him to 
enter upon, lies exposed to great and subtle self-deception ; but 
God has the measure and weight, i.e. the means of proving, so as 
to value the spirits according to their true moral worth ; his investi- 
gation goes to the root (cf. xpurixos, Heb. iv. 12), his judgment 
rests on the knowledge of the true state of the matter, and excludes 
all deception, so that thus a man can escape the danger of delusion 
by no other means than by placing his way, te. his external and 
internal life, in the light of the word of God, and desiring for 
himself the all-penetrating test of the Searcher of hearts (Psa 
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exxxix. 23 f.), and the self-knowledge corresponding to the result 
of this test. 
Ver. 83 Roll on Jahve thy works, 
So thy thoughts shall prosper. 
The proverbs vers. 1-3 are wanting in the LX X.; their absence 
is compensated for by three others, but only externally, not accord- 
ing to their worth. Instead of 53, the Syr., Targ., and Jerome 
read 53, revela, with which the °Y, Ps. xxxvii. 5, cf. lv. 23, inter- 
changing with ON (here and at Ps. xxii. 9), does not agree ; rightly 
Theodotion, «vAtcov él xvdpiov, and Luther, “commend to the 
Lord thy works.” The works are here, not those that are executed, 
Ex. xxiii. 16, but those to be executed, as Ps. xc. 17, where 7333, 
here the active to 13%, which at iv. 26 as jussive meant to be 
placed right, here with 1 of the consequence in the apodosis tmpera- 
tivt: to be brought about, and to have continuance, or briefly: to 
stand (cf. xii. 3) as the contrast of disappointment or ruin. We 
should roll on God all matters which, as obligations, burden us, and 
on account of their weight and difficulty cause us great anxiety, for 
nothing is too heavy or too hard for Him who can overcome ali 
difficulties and dissolve all perplexities; then will our thoughts, viz. 
those about the future of our duty and our life-course, be happy, 
nothing will remain entangled and be a failure, but will be accom- 
plished, and the end and aim be realized. - 
Ver. 4 Jahve hath made everything for its contemplated end ; 
And also the wicked for the day of evil. 

Everywhere else 73Y2 means answer (Véenet. pos diroxpiow avtod), 
which is not suitable here, especially with the absoluteness of the $d; 
the Syr. and Targ. translate, obedientibus et, which the words do not 
warrant; but also propter semet tpsum (Jerome, Theodotion, Luther) 
give to 4 no right parallelism, and, besides, would demand {232° or 
amy? The punctuation sy, which is an anomaly (cf. AN7233, 
Isa, xxiv. 2, and W1Y~a, Ezra x. 14), shows (Ewald) that here we 
have, not the prepositional 729, but 5 with the subst. yp, which 
in derivation and meaning is one with the form ¥® abbreviated 
from it (cf. 5yD, "Y), similar in meaning to the Arab. ma’anyn, 
aim, intention, object, and end, and mind, from ’atay, to place 
opposite to oneself a matter, to make it the object of effort. Hitzig 
prefers myn, but why not rather wand, for the proverb is not 
intended to express that all that God has made serve a purpose 
(by which one is reminded of the arguments for the existence of 
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God from final causes, which are often prosecuted too far), but that 
all is made by God for its purpose, t.e. a purpose premeditated by 
Him, that the world of things and of events stands under the law 
of a plan, which has in God its ground and its end, and that also 
the wickedness of free agents is comprehended in this plan, and 
made subordinate to it. God has not indeed made the wicked as 
such, but He has made the being which is capable of wickedness, 
and which has decided for it, viz. in view of the “ day of adversity” 
(Eccles. vii. 14), which God will cause to come upon him, thus 
making His holiness manifest in the merited punishment, and thus 
also making wickedness the means of manifesting His glory. It is 
the same thought which is expressed in Ex. ix. 16 with reference 
to Pharaoh. A predestinatio ad malum, and that in the supralapsa- 
rian sense, cannot be here taught, for this horrible dogma (horribile 
quidem decretum, fateor, says Calvin himself) makes God the author 
of evil, and a ruler according to His sovereign caprice, and thus 
devaige all pure conceptions of God. What Paul, Rom. ix., with 
reference to Ex. ix. 16, wishes to say is this, that it was not Pharaoh’ 8 
conduct that determined the will of God, but that the will of 
God is always the antecedens: nothing happens to God through the 
obstinacy and rebellion of man which determines Him to an action 
not already embraced in the eternal plan, but also such an one 
must against his will be subservient to the display of God’s glory. 
The apostle adds ver. 22, and shows that he recognised the factor 
of human self-determination, but also as one comprehended in 
God’s plan. The free actions of men create no situation by which 
God would be surprised and compelled to something which was not 
originally intended by Himself. That is what the above proverb 
says: the wicked also has his place in God’s order of the world. 
Whoever frustrates the designs of grace must serve God in this, 
évdetEac Oat thy opyny Kal yvwpicas To Suvatov avtod (Rom. ix. 22). 

Here follow three proverbs of divine punishment, expiatio [Ver- 
stihnung] and reconciliatio [Versohnung }. 

Ver. 5 An abomination to Jahve is every one who is haughty ; 
The hand for it [assuredly] he remains not unpunished. 

Proverbs thus commencing we already had at xv. 9, 26. 723 1s a 
metaplastic connecting form of 323; on the contrary, } m33, 1 Sam. 
xvi. 7, Ps. ciii. 11, means being high, as 7123, height ; the form 
sinderlying M23 is not 723 (as Gesen. and Olshausen write it), 
but 23, In 50, xi. 21a is repeated. The translators are per- 
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plexed in their rendering of vo 7, Fleischer: ab etate in etatem 
non (i.e. nullo unquam tempore futuro) impunis erit. 
Ver. 6 By love and truth is iniquity expiated, 

And through the fear of Jahve one escapes from evil— 
literally, there comes (as the effect of it) the escaping of evil (-n0, 
n. actionis, as xiii. 19), or rather, since the evil here comes into 
view as to its consequences (xiv. 27, xv. 24), this, that one escapes 
evil. By M8} 30M are here meant, not the ydpis xab drjOeua of 
God (Bertheau), but, like xx. 28, Isa. xxxix. 8, love and faithful- 
ness in the relation of men to one another. The 2 is both times 
that of the mediating cause. Or is it said neither by what means 
one may attain the expiation of his sins, nor how he may attain 
to the escaping from evil, but much rather wherein the true rever- 
ence for Jahve, and wherein the right expiation of sin, consist ? 
Thus von Hofmann, Schriftbew. i. 595. But the 3 of ton3 is not 
different from that of MNra, Isa. xxvii. 9. It is true that the article 
of justification is falsified if good works enter as causa meritoria 
into the act of justification, but we of the evangelical school teach 
that the fides qué justificat is indeed inoperative, but not the fides 
que justificat, and we cannot expect of the O. T. that it should 
everywhere distinguish with Pauline precision what even James 
will not or cannot distinguish. As the law of sacrifice designates 
the victim united with the blood in the most definite manner, but 
sometimes also the whole transaction in the offering of sacrifice even 
to the priestly feast as serving "B29, Lev. x. 17, so it also happens 
in the general region of ethics: the objective ground of reconcilia- 
tion is the decree of God, to which the blood in the typical offering 
points, and man is a partaker of this reconciliation, when he accepts, 
in penitence and in faith, the offered mercy of God; but this ac- 
ceptance would be a self-deception, if it meant that the blotting out 
of the guilt of sin could be obtained in the way of imputation 
without the immediate following thereupon of a blotting of it out 
in the way of sanctification; and therefore the Scriptures also 
ascribe to good works a share in the expiation of sin in a wider 
sense—namely, as the proofs of thankful (Luke vii. 47) and com- 
passionate love (vid. at x. 2), as this proverb of love and truth, herein 
according with the words of the prophets, as Hos. vi. 6, Mic. vi. 
6-8. He who is conscious of this, that he is a sinner, deeply 
guilty before God, who cannot stand before Him if He did not 
deal with him in mercy instead of justice, according to the pur- 
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pose of His grace, cannot trust to this mercy if he is not zealous, 
in his relations to his fellow-men, to practise love and truth; and 
in view of the fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer, and of the 
parable of the unmerciful steward rightly understood, it may be 
said that the love which covers the sins, x. 12, of a neighbour, has, 
in regard to our own sins, a covering or atoning influence, for 
‘“‘ blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” That 
“love and truth” are micent of virtues practised from religious 
motives, 65 shows ; for, according to this line, by the fear of Jahve 
one escapes evil. The fear of Jahve is subjection to the God of 
revelation, and a falling in with the revealed plan of salvation. 
Ver. 7 If Jahve has pleasure in the ways of a man, 
He reconciles even his enemies to him— 

properly (for Down j is here the causative of the transitive, Josh. x. 

1): He brings it about that they conclude peace with him. If 
God has pleasure in the ways of a man, te. in the designs which 
he prosecutes, and in the means which he employs, he shows, by 
the great consequences which flow from his endeavours, that, even 
as his enemies also acknowledge, God is with him (e.g. Gen. 
xxvi. 27 f.), so that they, vanquished in heart (eg. 2 Sam. xix. 
9 f.), abandon their hostile position, and become his friends. For 
if it is manifest that God makes Himself known, bestowing bless- 
ings on a man, there hes in this a power of conviction which dis- 
arms his most bitter opponents, excepting only those who have in 
selfishness hardened themselves. 

Five proverbs of the king, together with three of righteousness 
in action and conduct : 
- Ver. 8 Better is a little with righteousness, 
Than rich revenues with unrighteousness. 
The cogn. proverb xv. 16 commences similarly. Of nian a5, 
multitude or greatness of income, vid. xiv. 4: “ unrighteous wealth 
profits not.’ The possessor of it is not truly happy, for sin 
cleaves to it, which troubles the heart (conscience), and because 
the enjoyment which it affords is troubled by the curses of those 
who are injured, and by the sighs of the oppressed. Above all 
other gains rises 7 evcéBera per’ avtapxeias (1 Tim. vi. 6). 
Ver. 9 The heart of man deviseth his way ; 
But Jahve directeth his steps. 

Similar to this is the German proverb: “ Der Mensch denkt, Gott 
lenkt” [=our “man proposes, God disposes”], and the Arabic 
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el-abd (1291 =man) judebbir wallah jukaddir ; Latin, homo pro- 
ponit, Deus disponit; for, as Hitzig rightly remarks, 95 means, 
not that God maketh his steps firm (Venet., Luther, Umbreit, 
Bertheau, Elster), but that He gives direction to him (Jerome, 
dirigere). Man deliberates here and there (287, intens. of 307, to 
calculate, reflect) how he will begin and carry on this or that; but 
his short-sightedness leaves much out of view which God sees; 
his calculation does not comprehend many contingencies which 
God disposes of and man cannot foresee. The result and issue are 
thus of God, and the best is, that in all his deliberations one should 
give himself up without self-confidence and arrogance to the 
guidance of God, that one should do his duty and leave the rest, 
with humility and confidence, to God. 
Ver. 10 Oracular decision (belongeth) to the lips of the king; 
In the judgment his mouth should not err. 

The first line is a noun clause; ODP, as subject, thus needs a dis- 
tinctive accent, and that is here, after the rule of the sequence of 
accents, and manuscript authority (vid. Torath Emeth, p. 49), not 
Mehuppach legarme, as in our printed copies, but Dechi (BOP ). 
Jerome’s translation: Divinatio in labiis regis, in judicto non errabit 
os ejus, and yet more Luther's: “his mouth fails not in judg- 
ment,” makes it appear as if the proverb meant that the king, in 
his official duties, was infallible; and Hitzig (Zoéckler agreeing), 
indeed, finds here expressed the infallibility of the theocratic 
king, and that as an actual testimony to be believed, not’ only 
as a mere political fiction, like the phrase, “the king can do no 
wrong.” But while this political fiction is not strange even to the 
Israelitish law, according to which the king could not be brought 
before the judgment, that testimony is only a pure imagination. 
For as little as the N. T. teaches that the Pope, as the legitimate 
vicarius of Christ, is infallible, cum ex cathedra docet, so little does 
the O. T. that the theocratic king, who indeed was the legitimate 
vicarius Dei, was infallible in judicio ferendo. Yet Ewald main- 
tains that the proverb teaches that the word of the king, when on 
the seat of justice, is an infallible oracle; but it dates from the first 
bright period of the strong uncorrupted kingdom in Israel. One 
may not forget, says Dachsel also, with von Gerlach, that these 
proverbs belong to the time of Solomon, before it had given to the 
throne sons of David who did evil before the Lord. Then it would 
fare ill for the truth of the proverb—the course of history would 
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falsify it. But in fact this was never maintained in Israel. Of 
the idolizing flattering language in which, at the present day, 
rulers in the East are addressed, not a trace is found in the O. T. 
The kings were restrained by objective law and the recognised 
rights of the people. David showed, not merely to those who 
were about him, but also to the people at large, so many human 
weaknesses, that he certainly appeared by no means infallible; and 
Solomon distinguished himself, it is true, by rare kingly wisdom, 
but when he surrounded himself with the glory of an oriental 
potentate, and when Rehoboam began to assume the tone of a 
despot, there arose an unhallowed breach between the theocratic 
kingdom and the greatest portion of the people. The proverb, as 
Hitzig translates and expounds it: “a divine utterance rests on 
the lips of the king; in giving judgment his mouth deceives not,” 
is both historically and dogmatically impossible. The choice of the 
word DD? (from ODP, R. op wp, to make fast, to take an oath, to 
confirm by an oath, tncantare, vid. at Isa. iii. 2), which does not mean 
prediction (Luther), but speaking the truth, shows that 10a ex- 
presses, not what falls from the lips of the king in itself, but accord- 
ing to the judgment of the people: the people are wont to regard 
the utterances of the king as oracular, as they shouted in the circus 
at Caesarea of King Agrippa, designating his words as Geod dwv 
kat ovx avOpwrey (Acts xii. 22). Hence 10d supplies an earnest 
warning to the king, viz. that his mouth should not offend against 
righteousness, nor withhold it. oy N? is meant as warning 
(Umbreit, Bertheau), like Nan 85, xxii. 24, and 3 in 2yo is here, 
as always, that of the object; at least this is more probable than 
that 5yp stands without object, which is possible, and that 2 desig- 
nates the situation. 
Ver. 11 The scale and balances of a right kind are Jahve's ; 
His work are the weights of the bag. 

Regarding D2B, statera, a level or steelyard (from D2B, to make 
even), vid. iv. 26; DINO (from IX, to weigh), libra, is another 
form of the balance: the shop-balance furnished with two scales. 
‘238 are here the stones that serve for weights, and 0°D, which at 
i. 14 properly means the money-bag, money-purse (cf. vii. 20), is 
here, as at Mic. vi. 11, the bag in which the merchant carries the 
weights. The genit. 05¥ belongs also to D2B, which, in our edi- 
tion, is pointed with the disjunctive Mehuppach legarme, is rightly 
accented in Cod. 1294 (vid. Torath Emeth, p. 50) with the con- 
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junctive Mehuppach. svn, as 116 shows, is not like 71», the 
word with the principal tone; lla says that the balance thus, or 
thus constructed, which weighs accurately and justly, is Jahve’s, or 
His arrangement, and the object of His inspection, and 110, that 
all the weight-stones of the bag, and generally the means of 
weighing and measuring, rest upon divine ordinance, that in the 
transaction and conduct of men honesty and certainty might rule. 
This is the declared will of God, the lawgiver; for among the few 
direct determinations of His law with reference to trade this stands 
prominent, that just weights and just measures shall be used, Lev. 
xix. 36, Deut. xxv. 13-16. The expression of the poet here frames 
itself after this law; yet ‘n is not exclusively the God of positive 
revelation, but, as agriculture in Isa. xxviii. 29, cf. Sirach vii. 15, 
so here the invention of normative and normal means of commer- 
cial intercouse is referred to the direction and institution of God. 
Ver. 12 It is an abomination to kings to commit wickedness, 
For by righteousness the throne is established. 

As 105 uttered a warning to the king, grounded on the fact of 
10a, so 12a@ indirectly contains a warning, which is confirmed 
by the fact 126. It is a fact that the throne is established by 
righteousness (ji3" as expressive of a rule, like {23¥5, Isa. xvi. 5, as 
expressive of an event); on this account it is an abomination to 
kings immediately or mediately to commit wickedness, 7.e. to place 
themselves in despotic self-will above the law. Such wicked con- 
duct shall be, and ought to be, an abhorrence to them, because 
they know that they thereby endanger the stability of their throne. 
This is generally the case, but especially was it so in Israel, where 
the royal power was never absolutistic; where the king as well as 
the people were piaced under God’s law; where the existence of 
the community was based on the understood equality of right; and 
the word of the people, as well as the word of the prophets, was 
free. Another condition of the stability of the throne is, after 
xxv. 5, the removal of godless men from nearness to the king. 
Rehoboam lost the greater part of his kingdom by this, that he 
listened to the counsel of the young men who were hated by the 
people. 

Ver. 13. History is fall of such warning examples, and there- 
fore this proverb continues to hold up the mirror to princes. 


Well-pleasing to kings are righteous lips, 
And whoever speaketh uprightly is loved. 
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Rightly the LXX. dyad, individ. plur., instead of the plur. of 
genus, D'D00 ; on the contrary, Jerome and Luther give to the 
sing. the most general subject (one lives), in which case it must be 
distinctly said, that that preference of the king for the people who 
speak out the truth, and just what they think, is shared in by 
every one. P1¥, as the property of the ‘N5¥, accords with the 
Arab. sidk, truth as the property of the lasdn (the tongue or 
speech). OD, from 1%, means recta, as B'N22, principalia, viii. 6, 
and O°"), inania, xii. 11. OW, Dan. xi. 10, neut. So neut. 
"w, Ps. cxi. 8; but is rather, with Hitzig and Riehm, to be read 
"¢", What the proverb says cannot be meant of all kings, for 
even the house of David had murderers of prophets, like Manasseh 
and Joiakim; but-in general it is nevertheless true that noble 
candour, united with true loyalty and pure love to the king and 
the people, is with kings more highly prized than mean flattery, 
seeking only its own advantage, and that, though this (flattery) may 
for a time prevail, yet, at last, fidelity to duty and respect for truth, 
gain the victory. 
Ver. 14 The wrath of the king is like messengers of death ; 
But a wise man appeaseth him. 

The clause: the wrath of the king is many messengers of death, 
can be regarded as the attribution of the effect, but it falls under 
the point of view of likeness, instead of comparison: if the king 
is angry, it is as if a troop of messengers or angels of death went 
forth to visit with death him against whom the anger is kindled; 
the plur. serves for the strengthening of the figure: not one mes- 
senger of death, but at the same time several, the wrinkled brow, 
the flaming eye, the threatening voice of the king sends forth 
(Fleischer). But if he against whom the wrath of the king has 
thus broken forth is a wise man, or one near the king who knows 
that opy7 avédpos Sixavoovynv Ocod od Katepyalerar (Jas. i. 20), he 
will seek to discover the means (and not without success) to cover 
or to propitiate, te. to mitigate and appease, the king’s anger. 
The Scripture never uses 183, so that God is the object (expiare 
Deum), because, as is shown in the Comm. zum Hebrderbrief, that 
were to say, contrary to the decorum divinum, that God’s holiness 
or wrath is covered, or its energy bound, by the offering up of 
sacrifices or of things in which there is no inherent virtue of 
atonement, and which are made the means of reconciliation only 
by the accommodative arrangement of God. On the contrary, 
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"BD is used here and at Gen. xxxii. 21 of covering = reconciling 
(propitiating) the wrath of a man. | 
Ver. 15 In the light on the king’s countenance there is life, 
And his favour is as a cloud of the latter rains. 

Hitzig regards “ix as the inf. (cf. iv. 18), but one says substan- 
tively ‘2B "iN, Job xxix. 24, etc., and in a similar sense “ino 
oY, xv. 80; light is the condition of life, and the exhilaration of 
life, wherefore DYN Wk, Ps. lvi. 14, Job xxxiii. 30, is equivalent 
to a fresh, joyous life; in the light of the king’s countenance is 
life, means that life goes forth from the cheerful approbation of 
the king, which shows itself in his face, viz. in the showing of 
favour, which cheers the heart and beautifies the life. To speak 
of liberality as a shower is so common to the Semitic, that it has in 
Arab. the general name of nadnd, rain. 155 conforms itself to this. 
wipon (cf. Job xxix. 23) is the latter rain, which, falling about the 
spring equinox, brings to maturity the barley-harvest; on the con- 
trary, 7D (7) is the early rain, which comes at the time of 
ploughing and sowing ; the former is thus the harvest rain, and the 
latter the spring rain. Like a cloud which discharges the rain that 
mollifies the earth and refreshes the growing corn, is the king’s 
favour. The noun 3Y, thus in the sé. constr., retains its Kametz. 
Michlol 1916. This proverb is the contrast to ver. 14. xx. 2 has 
also the anger of the king as its theme. In xix. 12 the figures of 
the darkness and the light stand together as parts of one proverb. 
The proverbs relating to the king are now at an end. Ver. 10 
contains a direct warning for the king; ver. 12 an indirect warning, 
as a conclusion arising from 120 (cf. xx. 28, where 78. is not to be 
translated tueantur ; the proverb has, however, the value of a nota 
bene). Ver. 13 in like manner presents an indirect warning, less 
to the king than to those who have intercourse with him (cf. xxv. 
5), and vers. 14 and 15 show what power of good and evil, of wrath 
and of blessing, 1s given to a king, whence so much the greater 
responsibility arises to him, but, at the same time also, the duty of 
all to repress the lust to evil that may be in him, and to awaken 
and foster in him the desire for good. 

Five proverbs regarding wisdom, righteousness, humility, and 
trust in God, forming, as it were, a succession of steps, for 
humility is the virtue of virtues, and trust in God the condition 
of all salvation. Three of these proverbs have the word 0 in 
common. 
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Ver. 16 To gain wisdom, how much better is it than gold: 
And to attain understanding to be preferred to silver. 


Commendation of the striving after wisdom (understanding) with 
which all wisdom begins, for one gains an intellectual posses- 
sion not by inheritance, but by acquisition, iv. 7 A similar 
“¢ narallel-comparative clause” (Fl.), with the interchange of Jip 
and N23, is xxii. 1, but yet more so is xxi. 3, where 133, as here, 
is neut. pred. (not, as at viii. 10 and elsewhere, adj.), and Ty, 
such an anomalous form of the inf. constr. as here 73p, Gesen. § 75, 
Anm. 2; in both instances it could also be regarded as the inf. 
ubsol. (cf. xxv. 27) (Lehrgebdude, § 109, Anm. 2); yet the 
language uses, as in the case before us, the form na only with the 
force of an abl. of the gerund, as i¥¥ occurs Gen. xxxi. 38; the 
inf. of verbs n'> as nom. (as here), genit. (Gen. 1. 20), and accus. 
(Ps. ci. 3), is always either niva or 3. The meaning is not that to 
gain wisdom is more valuable than gold, but that the gaining of 
wisdom exceeds the gaining of gold and silver, the common com- 
paratio decurtata (cf. Job xxviii. 18). Regarding 7, vid. at 
ili, 14, 
Ver. 17 The path of the righteous is the avoiding of evil, 
And he preserveth his soul who giveth heed to his way. 

The meaning of 1709, occurring only here in the Proverbs, is to be 
learned from xv.19. The attribution denotes that wherein the way 
they take consists, or by which it is formed; it is one, a straight 
and an open way, t.e. unimpeded, leading them on, because they 
avoid the evil which entices them aside to the right and the left. 
Whoever then gives heed to his way, preserveth his soul (10¥ 
iw52, as xiii. 3, on the contrary xxv. 5, subj.), that it suffer not 
injury and fall under death, for np 1D and mp ‘wpinp ND, xiv. 27, 
are essentially the same. Instead of this distich, the LXX. has 
three distichs; the thoughts presented in the four superfluous 
lines are all already expressed in the one distich. Ewald and 
Hitzig find in this addition of the LXX. a component part of the 
original text. 


Ver. 18 Pride goeth before destruction, 
And haughtiness cometh before a fall. 


The contrast is m3y 29 1265, xv. 33, according to which the 
“‘ haughtiness comes before a fall” in xviii. 22 is expanded into the 
antithetic distich. 2% means the fracture of the limbs, destruction 
of the person. A Latin proverb says, “ Magna cadunt, inflata 
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erepant, tumefacta premuntur.”+ Here being dashed in pieces and 
overthrown correspond. 73¥ means neither bursting (Hitzig) nor 
shipwreck (Ewald). ibys (like fina, fit, etc.), from bey or 

2), to totter, and hence, as a consequence, to come to ruin, is a dra€. 
rey. This proverb, which stands in the very centre of ‘the Book 
of Proverbs, is followed by another in praise of humility. 

Ver. 19 Better in humility to dwell among sufferers, 
Than to divide spoil among the proud. 
The form 55¥ is here not adj. as xxix. 23 (from SD, like 70M, vi. 
32, from 70M), but inf. (like Eccles. xii. 14, and DN, defectio, 
x. 21). There existed here also no proper reason for changing poy 
(Chethib) into OY; Hitzig is right in saying that y may also be 
taken in the sense of 13y [the idea “sufferer” is that which medi- 
ates], and that here the inward fact of humility and the outward 
of dividing spoil, stand opposed to one another. It is better to live 
lowly, i.e. with a mind devoid of earthly pride (Demut [humility ] 
comes from déo with the deep e, diu, servant), among men who 
have experience of the vanity of earthly joys, than, intoxicated with 
pride, to enjoy oneself amid worldly wealth and greatness (cf. Isa. 
ix. 2). 
Ver. 20 He that giveth heed to the word will find prosperity ; 
And he that trusteth in Jahve, blessed is he! 
The “word” here is the word xar’ é£., the divine word, for *2¥® 
127-7Y is the contrast of 27? 13, xiii. 13a, cf. Neh. vili. 13. sip 
is meant, as in xvii. 20, cf. xiii. 21, Ps. xxiii. 6; to give heed 
to God’s word is the way to true prosperity. But at last all 
depends on this, that one stand in personal fellowship with 
God by means of faith, which here, as at xxviii. 25, xxix. 25, is 
designated after its specific mark as fiducia. The Mashal con- 
clusion "WS occurs, besides here, only at xiv. 21, xxix. 18. 
Four proverbs of wisdom with eloquence: 
Ver. 21 The wise in heart is called prudent, 
And grace of the lips increaseth learning. 
Elsewhere (i. 5, 1x. 9) npo FDI means more than to gain learn- 
ing, te. erudition in the ethico-practical sense, for sweetness of the 
lips (dulcedo orattonis of Cicero) is, as to learning, without signifi- 
cance, but of so much the greater value for teaching; for grace of 
1 An expression of similar meaning is 7! S375 “INN = after Darga (to 


rise up) comes tebir (breaking = destruction) ; cf. Zunz, in Geiger’s Zeitschrift, 
vi. 315 ff. 
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expression, and of exposition, particularly if it be not merely 
rhetorical, but, according to the saying pectus disertos facit, 
coming out of the heart, is full of mind, it imparts force to the 
instruction, and makes it acceptable. Whoever is wise of heart, 
z.e. of mind or spirit (22 = the N. T. voids or avedua), is called, 
and is truly, 22 [learned, intelligent] (Fleischer compares to this 
the expression frequent in Isaiah, “to be named” =to be and 
appear to be, the Arab. dw’ay lah); but there is a gift which highly 
increases the worth of this understanding or intelligence, for it 
makes it fruitful of good to others, and that is grace of the lips. 
On the lips (x. 13) of the intelligent wisdom is found; but the 
form also, and the whole manner and way in which he gives 
expression to this wisdom, is pleasing, proceeding from a deep and 
tender feeling for the suitable and the beneficial, and thus he pro- 
duces effects so much the more surely, and beneficently, and richly. 
Ver. 22 A fountain of life is understanding to its possessor ; 
But the correction of fools is folly. 
Oetinger, Bertheau, and others erroneously understand 0%) of 
the education which fools bestow upon others; when fools is 
the subject spoken of, 1D: is always the education which is be- 
stowed on them, vii. 22,1. 7; cf v. 23, xv. 5. Also pi does not 
here mean education, disciplina, in the moral sense (Symmachus, 
évvota; Jerome, doctrina): that which fools gain from education, 
from training, is folly, for 1D1 is the contrast to OY ipo, and 
has thus the meaning of correction or chastisement, xv. 10, Jer. 
xxx. 14. And that the fruits of understanding (xii. 8, cf. a1» da, 
fine culture, xiii, 15) represented by ovn po (vid. x. 11) will 
accrue to the intelligent themselves, is shown not only by the 
contrast, but also by the expression: Scaturigo vite est intellectus 
vreditorum eo, of those (=to those) who are endowed therewith 
(the LXX. well, rots cexrnpévors). The man of understanding 
has in this intellectual possession a fountain of strength, a source 
of guidance, and a counsel which make his life secure, deepen, 
and adorn it; while, on the contrary, folly punishes itself by folly 
(cf. to the form, xiv. 24), for the fool, when he does not come 
to himself (Ps. evii. 17-22), recklessly destroys his own prosperity. 
Ver. 23 The heart of the wise maketh his mouth wise, 
And learning mounteth up to his lips. 
Regarding *3¥7 as causative: to put into the possession of intelli- 
gence, vid. at Gen. iii. 6. Wisdom in the heart produceth intelli- 
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gent discourse, and, as the parallel member expresses it, learning 
mounteth up to the lips, t.e. the learning which the man taketh 
into his lips (xxii. 18; cf. Ps. xvi. 4) to communicate it to others, 
for the contents of the learning, and the ability to communicate it, 
are measured by the wisdom of the heart of him who possesses it. 
One can also interpret * D1" as extens. increasing: the heart of the 
wise increaseth, i.e. spreads abroad Jearning, but then nb” (Ps. 
cxix. 13) would have been more suitable; 'NBY~>Y calls up the idea 
of learning as hovering on the lips, and thus brings so much nearer, 
for s'DIn, the meaning of the exaltation of its worth and im- 
pression. 
Ver. 24 A honeycomb are pleasant words, 
Sweet to the soul, and healing to the bones. 

Honeycomb, z.e. honey flowing from the my, the comb or cell 
( favus), is stlerwiss designated, Ps. xix. 11. Pind, with RBI (vid. 
p- 132), is neut. Dy are, according to xv. 26, words which love 
suggests, and which breathe love. Such words: are sweet to the 
soul of the hearer, and bring strength and healing to his bones 
(xv. 30); for x5 is not only that which restores soundness, but 
also that which preserves and advances it (cf. Oepameia, Rev. 
xxii. 2). 

A group of six proverbs follows, four of which begin with wx, 
and five relate to the utterances of the mouth. 

Ver. 25 There is a way which appears as right to a man ; 
But the end thereof are the ways of death. 
This verse = xiv. 12. 
Ver. 26 The hunger of the labourer laboureth for him, 
For he is urged on by his mouth. 

The Syr. translates: the soul of him who inflicts woe itself suffers 
it, and from his mouth destruction comes to him; the Targ. brings 
this translation nearer the original text (85'S, humiliation, instead of 
so7ax, destruction) ; Luther translates thus also, violently abbrevi- 
ating, however. But -6Y (from -2y, Arab. ’amila, to exert oneself, 
_ laborare) means, like laboriosus, labouring as well as enduring 
difficulty, but not, as vrovay tiva, causing difficulty, or (Euchel) 
occupied with difficulty. And labour and the mouth stand to- 
gether, denoting that man labours that the mouth may have some- 
what to eat (cf. 2 Thess. iii. 10; 52, however, gains in this con- 
nection the meaning of yruy7 opextixn, and that of desire after 
nourishment, vid. at vi. 30, x. 3). 128 also joins itself to this circle 
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of ideas, for it means to urge (Jerome, compulit), properly (related 
to DD, incurvare, NDD NBD, to constrain, necessitate), to bow down 
by means of a burden. The Aramzxo-Arab. signification, to saddle 
(Schultens: clitellas imposutt e. os suum), is a secondary denom. 
(vid. at Job xxxiii. 7). The Venet. well renders it after Kimchi: 
érrel KUmrTet er” avTov TO oTOua avTov. Thus: the need of nourish- 
ment on the part of the labourer works for him (dat. commodi like 
Isa. xl. 20), ¢.e. helps him to labour, for (not: if, édy, as Rashi and 
others) it presses upon him; his mouth, which will have something 
to eat, urges him. It is God who has in this way connected to- 
gether working and eating. The curse in sudore vultus tut comedes 
panem conceals a blessing. The proverb has in view this reverse 
side of the blessing in the arrangement of God. 
Ver. 27 A worthless man diggeth evil; 
And on his lips is, as it were, scorching fire. 
Regarding bynba WN, vid. vi. 12, and regarding 175, to dig round, 
or to bore out, vid. at Gen. xlix. 5, 1.55; here the figure, “ to dig 
for others a pit,” xxvi. 27, Ps. vii. 16, etc.: to dig evil is equivalent 
to, to seek to prepare such for others. N29¥ Kimchi rightly ex- 
plains as a form similar to N38P; as a subst. it means, Lev. xiii. 23, 
the mark of fire (the healed mark of a carbuncle), here as an adj. of 
a fire, although not flaming (nan? WN, Isa, iv. 5, etc); yet so much 
the hotter, and scorching everything that comes near to it (from 27%, 
to be scorched, cogn. IW, to which also ¥ is perhaps related as a 
stronger power, like comburere to adurere). The meaning is clear: 
a worthless man, ¢.e. a man whose disposition and conduct are the 
direct contrast of usefulness and piety, uses words which, like an 
iron glowing hot, scorches and burns; his tongue is droyfopévn 
vo THS yeévyns (J as. ili. 6). 
Ver. 28 A man of falsehood scattereth strife, 
And a backbiter separateth confidential friends. 

Regarding nisann (1321p) WX, vid. ii. 12, and fito nbvA, vi. 14; 
the thought of 280 is found at vi. 19. {22 (with } minusculum, 
which occurs thrice with the terminal Nun) is a Niphal formation 
from }29, to murmur (cf. 712, from 7"), and denotes the whisperer, 
viz. the backbiter, yiOupos, Sir. v. 14, yibupiorys, susurro; the 
Arab. nyrj is abbreviated from it, a verbal stem of 27) (cf. Aram. 
norgo, an axe, Arab. naurag, a threshing-sledge = 31D) cannot be 
proved. Aquila is right in translating by tov@pvorys, and Theo- 
dotion by yoyyvaos, from 11, Niph. 22, yoyyufew. Regarding 
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m8, confidential friend, vid. p. 82; the sing., as xviii. 9, is used in 
view of the mutual relationship, and 5 proceeds on the separa- 
tion of the one, and, at the same time, of the other from it. Luther, 
in translating by “a slanderer makes princes disagree,” is in error, 
for 8, PvAapyos, is not a generic word for prince. 
Ver. 29 A man of violence enticeth his neighbour, 

And leadeth him in a way which is not good. 
Cf. Gen. iv. 8. The subject is not moral enticement, but entice- 
ment to some place or situation which facilitates to the violent man 
the carrying out of his violent purpose (misdemeanour, robbery, 
extortion, murder), DDN (here with WS at iii. 31) is the injustice 
of club-law, the conduct of him who puts his superior power in 
godless rudeness in the place of God, Hab. i. 11, cf. Job xii. 6. 
« A way not good” (cf. Ps. xxxvi. 5) is the contradictory contrast 
of the good way: one altogether evil and destructive. 

Ver. 80 He who shutteth his eyes to devise falsehood ; 

He who biteth his lips bringeth evil to pass. 
A physiognomical Caveto. The aa. Aey. TSP is connected with 
Dyy, Isa. xxxiii. 15 (Arab. transp. ghamd), comprimere, formed from 
it. Regarding yp of lips or eyes, vid. p. 144; the biting of the lips 
is the action of the deceitful, and denotes scorn, malice, knavery. 
The perf. denotes that he who is seen doing this has some evil as 
good as accomplished, for he is inwardly ready for it; Hitzig suit- 
ably compares 1 Sam. xx. 7, 33. Our editions (also Lowenstein) 
have 793, but the Masora (vid. Mas. jinalis, p. 1) numbers the word 
among those which terminate in 8, and always writes NPD. 

We now take together a series of proverbs, xvi. 31-xvii. 5, be- 
ginning with Nby. 
Ver. 31 A bright diadem is a hoary head, 
In the way of righteousness it is found— 

namely, this bright diadem, this beautiful crown (iv. 8), which silver 
hair is to him who has it as the result of his advanced age (xx. 29), 
for “thou shalt rise up before the hoary head,” Lev. xix. 32; and 
the contrast of an early death is to die in a good old age, Gen. xv. 
15, etc., but a long life is on one side a self-consequence, and on 
another the promised reward of a course of conduct regulated by 
God’s will, God’s law, and by the rule of love to God and love to 
one’s neighbour. From the N. T. standpoint that is also so far 
true, as in all the world there is no better established means of 
prolonging life than the avoidance of evil; but the clause corre- 
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sponding to the O. T. standpoint, that evil punishes itself by a 
premature death, and that good is rewarded by long life, has indeed. 
many exceptions arising from the facts of experience against it, for 
we see even the godless in their life of sin attaining to an advanced 
old age, and in view of the veiled future it appears only as a one- 
sided truth, so that the words, Wisd. iv. 9, “ discretion is to man 
the right grey hairs, and an unstained life is the right old age,” 
which is mediated by life experiences, such as Isa. lvii. 1 f., stand 
opposed to the above proverb as its reversed side. That old Solo- 
monic proverb is, however, true, for it is not. subverted; and, in 
contrast to self-destroying vice and wickedness; calling forth the 
judgment of God, it is and remains true, that whoever would reach 
an honoured old age, attains to it in the way of a righteous life 
and conduct. 


Ver. 82 Better one slow to anger than’ a hero in war; 
And whoever is master of his spirit, than he who taketh a city. 


Regarding O'BS FIX, vid. xiv. 29, where MN7¥P was the parallel of 
the contrast. The comparison is true as regards persons, with re- 
ference to the performances expressed, and (since warlike courage 
and moral self-control may be united in one person) they are pro- 
perly those in which the 31» determines the moral estimate. In 
Pirke Aboth iv. 1, the question, “ Who is the hero?” is answered 
by, “ he who overcomes his desire,” with reference to this proverb, 
for that which is here said of the ruling over the passion of anger 
is true of all affections and passions. 
‘* Yet he who reigns within himself, and rules 

Passions, desires, and fears, is more a king ; 

Which every wise and virtuous man attains.” } 
On the other side, the comparison is suggested : 


Break your head, not 80 sore ; 
Break your will—that is more.?: 


Ver. 83 One casts the lot into the lap ; 
But all its decision cometh from Jahve. 

The Tora knows only in one instance an ordeal (a judgment of 
God) as a right means of proof, Num. v. 12-31. The lot is no- 
where ordained by it, but its use is supported by a custom running 
parallel with the Mosaic law ; it was used not only in private life, 

1 Milton’s Paradise Regained, ii. 466-8. 

3.‘ Zerbrich den Kopf dir nicht 80 sehr ; 

Zerbrich den Willen—das ist mehr.” —Mattu. CLAUDIUS, 
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but also in manifold ways within the domain of public justice, as well 
as for the detection of the guilty, Josh. vii. 14 f., 1 Sam. xiv. 40-42. 
So that the proverb xviii. 18 says the same thing of the lot that is 
said in the Epistle to the Hebrews, vi. 16, of the gath. The above 
proverb also explains the lot for an ordeal, for it is God who 
directs and orders it that it fall out thus and not otherwise. A 
particular sanction of the use of the lot does not lie in this, but it 
is only said, that where the lot is cast, all the decision that results 
from it is determined by God. That is in all cases true; but 
whether the challenging of the divine decision in such a way be 
right in this or that case is a question, and in no case would one, 
on the contrary, venture to make the person of the transgressor 
discoverable by lot, and let it decide regarding human life. But 
antiquity judged this matter differently, as e.g. the Book of Jonah 
(chap. i.) shows; it was a practice, animated by faith, in God’s 
government of the world, which, if it did not observe the boundary 
between faith and superstition, yet stood high above the unbelief 
of the “ Enlightenment.” Like the Greek xodros, P'N (from pan, 
Arab. hak, khak, to encompass, to stretch out) means, as it is 
commonly taken, gremium as well as sinus, but the latter meaning 
is the more sure; and thus also here it is not the lap as the middle 
of the body, so that one ought to think on him who casts the lot 
as seated, but also not the lap of the garment, but, like vi. 27, cf. 
Isa. xl. 11, the swelling, loose, external part of the clothing cover- 
ing the bosom (the breast), where the lot covered by it is thrown 
by means of shaking and changing g, and whence it is drawn out. 
The construction of the passive Ban (from $= Arab. tall, to 
throw along) with the object. accus. follows the old scheme, Gen. 
iv. 18, and has its reason in this, that the Semitic passive, formed 
by the change of vowels, has not wholly given up the governing 
force of the active. D5 signifies here decision as by the Urim 
and Thummim, Num. xxvii. 21, but which was no lot-apparatus. 

xvii. 1. A comparative proverb with 218, pairing with xvi. 32: 

Better a dry piece of bread, and quietness therewith, 
Than a house full of slain beasts with unquietness. 

Similar to this in form and contents are xv. 16f. and xvi. 8. 
main NB is a piece of bread (mB, fem., as xxiii. 8) without savoury 
drink (Theodotion, «a0 éavroy, i.e. nothing with it), ef. Lev. vii. 
10, a meat-offering without the pouring out of oil. O73? are not 
sacrificial gifts (Hitziz), but, as always, slain animals, i.e. either 
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offerings or banquets of slain beasts; it is the old name of the 
pndy (cf. Ex. xviii. 12, xxiv. 5; Prov. vii. 14), part of which only 
were offered on the altar, and part presented as a banquet; and 
nat (in contradist. to M30, ix. 2, Gen. xlili. 16) denotes generally 
any kind of consecrated festival in connection with the worship of 
God, 1 Sam. xx. 29; cf. Gen. xxxi. 54. “Festivals of hatred” are 
festivals with hatred. 20 is part. with object.-accus.; in general 
xdp forms a constructive, NOD occurs only once (Jer. vi. 11), and 
‘dp not at all. We have already, vii. 14, remarked on the degene- 
rating of the shelamim feasts; from this proverb it is to be concluded 
that the merriment and the excitement bordering on intoxication 
(cf. with Hitzig, 1 Sam. i. 13 and 3), such as frequently at the 
Kirmsen merry-makings (vid. p. 164), brought quarrels and strife, 
so that the poor who ate his dry bread in quiet peace could look on 
all this noise and tumult without envy. 
Ver. 2 A prudent servant shall rule over the degenerate son ; 
And he divides the inheritance among the brethren. 

Regarding the contrasts of »2uD and 20, vid. at x. 5, xiv. 35. 
The printed editions present &227j23 in genit. connection: a son 
of the scandalous class, which is admissible (vid. p. 79 and p. 330); 
but Cod. 1294 and Cod. Jaman," Erf. No. 2, 3, write %*32 |22 (with 
Tsere and Munach), and that is perhaps right, after x. 5, xvii. 25. 
The futures have here also a fut. signification: they say to what 
it will come. Grotius remarks, with reference to this: manumissus 
tutor filiis relinquetur ; pom tutorio officio. But if he is a conscien- 
tious, unselfish tutor, he will not enrich himself by property which 
belongs to another; and thus, though not without provision, he is 
yet without an inheritance. And yet the supplanting of the degene- 
rate is brought about by this, that he loses his inheritance, and the 
intelligent servant steps into his place. Has one then to suppose 
that the master of the house makes his servant a co-heir with his 
own children, and at the same time names him as his executor ? 
That were a bad anachronism. The idea of the dsaOyjnn was, at 
the time when this proverb was coined, one unknown—lIsraelitish 
antiquity knows only the intestate right of inheritance, regulated 
by lineal and gradual succession. Then, if one thinks of the de- 
generate son, that he is disowned by the father, but that the intelli- 
gent servant is not rewarded during the life of his master for his true 

1 The Cod. brought by Sappir from Jemen (vid. p. 295), of which there is an 
account in the preface to the edition of Jsaiah by Baer and me. 
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services, and that, after the death of the master, to such a degree 
he possesses the esteem and confidence of the family, that he it is 
who divides the inheritance among the brethren, ¢.e. occupies the 
place amongst them of distributor of the inheritance, not: takes a 
portion of the inheritance, for pbn has not the double meaning of 
the Lat. participare; it means to divide, and may, with 3, mean 
“to give a part of anything” (Job xxxix. 17); but, with the 
accus., nothing else than to distribute, e.g. Josh. xviii. 2, where it 
is to be translated: ‘‘ whose inheritance had not yet been distributed 
(not yet given to them).” Jerome, hereditatem dividet; and thus 
all translators, from the L.XX. to Luther. 
Ver. 8 The fining-pot for silver, and the furnace for gold ; 
And a trier of hearts is Jahve. 
An emblematical proverb (vid. p. 9), which means that Jahve is 
for the heart what the smelting-pot (from 1%, to change, parti- 
cularly to melt, to refine) is for silver, and what the smelting fur- 
nace (733, from "33, R. 13, to round, Ex. xxii. 20) is for gold, that 
Jahve is for the heart, viz. a trier (jn3, to grind, to try by grinding, 
here as at Ps. vii. 10) of their nature and their contents, for which, 
of the proof of metals, is elsewhere (xvi. 2, xxi. 2, xxiv. 12) used 
the word (cf, fina, the essay-master, Jer. vi. 7) j2h, weigher, or 
wiit, searcher (1 Chron. xxviii. 9). Wherever the subject spoken 
of is God, the searcher of hearts, the plur. Ni3?, once ni22?, is used ; 
the form D'23p occurs only in the status conjunctus with the suffix. 
In xxvii. 21 there follow the two figures, with which there is 
formed a priamel (vid. p. 13), as at xxvi. 3, another tertium com- 
parationrs. 
Ver. 4 A profligate person giveth heed to perverse lips ; 
Falsehood listeneth to a destructive tongue. 

The meaning, at all events, is, that whoever gives ear with delight 
to words which are morally reprobate, and aimed at the destruction 
of neighbours, thereby characterizes himself as a profligate. Though 
y1D is probably not pred. but subj., yet so that what follows does 
not describe the ¥1® (the profligate hearkens ... ), but stamps 
him who does this as a 1» (a profligate, or, as we say : only a pro- 
fligate ... ). 319, for YI, is warranted by Isa. ix. 16, where 
31D (not 31D, according to which the Venet. here translates dzrd 
Kaxov) is testified to not only by correct codd. and editions, but 
also by the Masora (cf. Michlol 1165). 2'¥pn (from WP, R. wp, to 
stiffen, or, as we say, to prick, viz. the ear) is generally united with p 
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or Oy, but, as here and at xxix. 12, Jer. vi. 19, also with Oy. fix, 
wickedness, is the absolute contrast of a pious and philanthropic 
mind ; M43, from 735, not in the sense of eagerness, as x. 3, xi. 6, 
but of yawning depth, abyss, catastrophe (vid. at Ps. v. 10), is 
equivalent to entire destruction—the two genitives denote the pro- 
perty of the lips and the tongue (labium nequam, lingua perniciosa), 
on the side of that which it instrumentally aims at (cf. Ps. xxxvi. 
4, lii. 4): practising mischief, destructive plans. “PY beginning 
the second line is generally regarded as the subj. parallel with 3np, | 
as Luther, after Jerome, “A wicked man gives heed to wicked 
mouths, and a false man listens willingly to scandalous tongues.” 
It is possible that "py denotes incarnate falsehood, as 7D, xii. 27, 
incarnate slothfulness, cf. NO1, xiv. 25, and perhaps also xii. 17; 
PTY, Ps. lviii, 2, VAR, Mic. vi. 9; POD Wi, Isa. xxvi. 13, etc., where, 
without supplying Ws (‘38), the property stands instead of the 
person possessing that property. The clause, that falsehood listeneth 
to a deceitful tongue, means that he who listens to it characterizes 
himself thereby, according to the proverb, simile simili gaudet, as a 
liar. But only asaliar? The punctuation before us, which repre- 


sents 32D by Dechi as subj., or also pred., takes rn PY as obj. with 


}'10 as its governing word, and why should not that be the view 
intended? The representation of the obj. is an inversion less bold 
than Isa. xxii. 2, viii. 22, and that °Y here should not be so closely 
connected with the verb of hearing, as 4a lies near by this, that 
by Yi is elsewhere found, but not by Mx, Jewish interpreters, 
taking 1pw as obj., try some other meaning of jm than auscul- 
tans; but neither pt, to approach, nor }', to arm (Véenet. weidos 
omAifet), gives a meaning suitable to this place. jt is equivalent 
to (IND. As PINS, Job xxxii. 11, is contracted into }I%, so must 
M8, if the character of the part. shall be preserved, become ['9, 
mediated by No. 
Ver. 5 He that mocketh the poor reproacheth his Maker ; 
He that rejoiceth over calamity remains not unpunished. 

Line first is a variation of xiv. 3la. God is, according to xxii. 2, 
the creator of the poor as well as of the rich. The poor, as a man, 
and as poor, is the work of God, the creator and governor of all 
things; thus, he who mocketh the poor, mocketh Him who called 
him into existence, and appointed him his lowly place. But in 
general, compassion and pity, and not joy (? nov’, commonly 
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with ?, of the person, eg. Obad. ver. 12, the usual formula for 
agen is appropriate in the presence of misfortune (TX, 
from ax, to be heavily burdened), for such joy, even if he on 
whom the misfortune fell were our enemy, is a peccatum mortale, 
Job xxxi. 29f. There is indeed a hallowed joy at the actual 
revelation in history of the divine righteousness; but this would 
not be a hallowed joy if it were not united with deep sorrow over 
those who, accessible to no warning, have despised grace, and, by 
adding sin to sin, have provoked God’s anger. 
Ver. 6. With this verse this series of proverbs closes as it 
began: 
A diadem of the old are children’s children, 
And the glory of children are their parents. 
Children are a blessing from God (Ps. cxxvii., cxxviii.); thus, a 
family circle consisting of children and grandchildren (including 
great-grandchildren) is as a crown of glory surrounding the grey- 
haired patriarch; and again, children have glory and honour in 
their parents, for to have a man of an honoured name, or of a 
blessed memory, as a father, is the most effective commendation, 
and has for the son, even though he is unlike his father, always 
important and beneficial consequences. In 66 a fact of experience 
is expressed, from which has proceeded the rank of inherited nobility 
recognised among men—one may abnegate his social rights, but yet 
he himself is and remains a part of the moral order of the world. 
The LXX. has a distich after ver. 4 [the Vatican text places it 
after ver. 6]: “The whole world of wealth belongs to the faithful, 
but to the unfaithful not even an obolus.” Lagarde supposes that 
dX0S O KOTLOS THY XPnparav is a translation of 1h. NYY, instead of 
an’ nbY, 7a. But this ingenious conjecture does not amount to the 
reparding of this distich as a variation of ver. 7. 
The proverbs following, 7-10, appear to be united acrostically 
by the succession of the letters w (¥, w) and n. 
Ver. 7 It does not become a fool to speak loftily, 
How much less do lying lips a noble! 
As at Isa. xxxii. 5f., 922 and 2" are placed opposite to one an- 
other ; the latter is the ‘nobly magnanimous man, the former the 
man who thinks foolishly and acts profligately, whom it does not 
become to use lofty words, who thereby makes the impression of 
his vulgarity so much the more repulsive (cf. Job ii. 10). N* nbY 
(not N°, for the word belongs to those which retain their Pathach 
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or Segol, in pausa) is neither elevated (soaring) (Ewald) nor 
diffuse (Jo. Ernst Jungius in Oetinger: lingua dicax ac sermonem 
ultra quam decorum verbis extendere solita), rather imperative 
(Bertheau), better presumptuous (Hitzig) words, properly words of 
superfluity, z.e. of superabundant self-consciousness and high pre- 
tension (cf. the transitive bearing of the Arab. watr with oBpifew, 
from trép, Aryan upar, Job, p. 363). Rightly Meiri, mye nay 
mtn. It produces a disagreeable impression, when a man of 
vulgar mind and of rude conduct, instead of keeping himself in 
retirement, makes himself of importance, and weighty in a shame- — 
less, impudent manner (cf. Ps. xii. 9, where mt, vilitas, in a moral 
sense); but yet more repulsive is the contrast, when a man in whom 
one is justified in expecting nobility of mind, in accordance with 
his life-position and calling, degrades himself by uttering deceitful 
words. Regarding the °D AX, concluding @ minori ad majus, we 
have already spoken at xi. 31, xv. 11. R. Ismael, in Bereschith 
Rabba, at xliv. 8, reckons ten such conclusions @ minori ad majus 
in the Scriptures, but there are just as many guanto magis. The 
right accentuation (e.g. in Cod. 1294) is here 3197 AN, transformed 


o of 
from 22072 AN, according to Accentuationssystem, xviii. 2. 


Ver. 8 The gift of bribery appears a jewel to its receiver ; 
Whitherso’er he turneth himself he acteth prudently. 
How 8d is to be understood is shown by 1 Sam. xiv. 47, cf. Josh. 
i. 73 the quoque se vertit, prudenter rem agit, has accordingly in 
both sentences the person meant by veya as subject, not the 
gift (Hitzig), of which Db, “it maketh prosperous,” is not said, 
for avn means, used only of persons, prudent, and therefore suc- 
cessful, fortunate conduct. Such is said of him who has to give 
(Luther): he presses through with it whithersoever he turns. But 
the making of ‘2*Y3 the subj. does not accord with this: this means 
[gift] to one who has to give, appears to open doors and hearts, 
not merely as a golden key, it is truly such to him. Thus ybys, 
as at lii. 27, will be meant of him to whom the present is brought, 
or to whom aclaim thereto is given. But 1N¥ means here not the 
gift of seasonable liberality (Zockler), but, as always, the gift of 
bribery, i.e. a gift by which one seeks to purchase for himself 
(xvii. 23) preference on the part of a judge, or to mitigate the 
displeasure of a high lord (xxi. 14); here (for one does not let it 
depend merely on the faithfulness of another to his duty) it is 
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that by which one seeks to secure an advantage to himself. The 
proverb expresses a fact of experience. The gift of bribery, to 
which, as to a well-known approved means, 31 refers, appears 
to him who receives and accepts it (Targ.) as a stone of pleasant- 
ness, a charming, precious stone, a jewel (Juwél from joie= 
gaudium) ; it determines and impels him to apply all his under- 
standing, in order that he may reach the goal for which it shall be 
his reward. What he at first regarded as difficult, yea, impossible, 
that he now prudently carries out, and brings to a successful con- 
clusion, wherever he turns himself, overcoming the seemingly insur- 
mountable hindrances; for the enticement of the gift lifts him, as with 
a charm, above himself, for covetousness is a characteristic feature 
of human natiare—pecunia obediunt omnia (Eccles. x. 19, Vulg.). 
Ver. 9 He covereth transgressions who seeketh after love, 
And he who always brings back a matter separateth friends. 

The pred. stands first in the simple clause with the order of the words 
not inverted. That wb nD3D is also to be interpreted here as pred. 
(cf. 19a) is shown by x. 12, according to which love covereth all 
transgressions. We write X¥AD39 with Dag. forte conjunctivum 
of b (as of 3 in Ezek. xviii. 6), and Gaja with the Sheva, according 
to the Meth.-Setzung, § 37; the punctuation Y¥5 ND» also occurs. 
What the expression “ to seek love” here means, is to be judged, 
with Hitzig, after Zeph. ii. 3,1 Cor. xiv. 1. It isin no case equivalent 
to seek to gain the love of another, rather to seek to preserve the love 
of men towards one another, but it is to be understood not after 98, 
but after x. 12: he seeks to prove love who does not strike on the 
great bell when his neighbour has sinned however grievously against 
him, does not in a scandal-loving manner make much ado about 
it, and takes care not thereby to widen the breach between men 
who stand near to one another, but endeavours by a reconciling, 
soothing, rectifying influence, to mitigate the evil, instead of making 
it worse. He, on the contrary, who repeats the matter (™2Y with 
2 of the obj., to come back with something, as xxvi. 11), t.e. turns 
always back again to the unpleasant occurrence (Theodotion, dev- 
Tepav év Aoyp; Symmachus, Sevrepav Aoyor, as Sir. vii. 14, xix. 7), 
divides friends (vid. xvi. 28), for he purposely fosters the strife, the 
disharmony, ill-will, and estrangement which the offence produced ; 
while the noble man, who has love for his motive and his aim, by 
prudent silence contributes to bring the offence and the division 
which it occasioned into forgetfulness. 
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“Ver. 10 One reproof maketh more impression on a wise man 
Than if one reckoned a hundred to the fool 


One of the few proverbs which begin with a future, vid. xii. 26, 
p. 265. It expresses what influence there is in one reproof with a 
wise man (['39, viii. 9); 7¥3 is the reproof expressed by the post- 
bibl. 7%, as the lowest grade of disciplinary punishment, ad- 
monitio, connected with warning. The verbal form nnn is the 
reading of the LX X. and Syr. (cuvrpiPes ametxn nxapdiav dpo- 
viuov) for they read pa 35 my: nnn, derived from NNN, and thus 
nnA (from Hiph. nN); thus Luther: reproof alarms more the intel- 
ligent, but nnn with 2 of the obj. is not Hebr.; on the contrary, 
the reading of the LX -X. is in accordance with the usage of the 
language, and, besides, is suitable. It is, however, first to be seen 
whether the traditional text stands in need of this correction. As 
fut. Niph. DOA, apart from the ult. accent. to be expected, gives 
no meaning. Also if one derives it from “NN, to snatch away, to 
take away, it gives no appropriate thought; besides, Ann is con- 
strued with the object. accus., and the fut. Apoc., in itself strange 
here, must be pointed either NMA or ANA (after 3M) (Bottcher, 
Lehrb, ii. p. 413). Thus nm, as at Job xxi. 13, Jer. xxi. 13, will 
be fut. Kal of NMy=—nN, Ps. xxxviii. 3 (Theodotion, Targ., 
Kimchi), With this deviation: also, NMA is to be expected; the 
reference in the Handworterbuch to Gesen. DLehrgebdude, § 51, 1, 
Anm. 1, where, in an extremely inadequate way, the retrogression 
of the tone (71N¥ 303) is spoken of, is altogether inappropriate to 
this place; and Bottcher’s explanation of the ult. tone from an 
intended expressiveness is ungrammatical ; but why should not nnn, 
from nn), with its first syllable originating from contraction, and 
thus having the tone, be Milel as well as Milra, especially here, 
where it stands at the head of the sentence? With 3 connected 
with it, nm3 means: to descend into anything, to penetrate; Hitzig 
appropriately compares altius in pectus descendit of Sallust, Jug. 11. 
Jerome rightly, according to the sense: plus proficit, and the Venet. 
avet (read dvet) arretAn T@ cuviovTt. In 105 739 (cf. Deut. xxv. 3; 
2 Cor. xi. 24) is to be supplied to 78D, not D’DYB (an hundred 
times, which may be denoted correctly by 782 as well as MNb, 
Eccles, viii. 12). With the wise (says a Talmudic proverb) a 
sign does as much as with the fool a stick does. Zehner, in his 
Adagia sacra (1601), cites Curtius (vii. 4): Mobilis equus umbra 
quoque virge regitur, ignavus ne calcart quidem concttart potest. 
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Five proverbs of dangerous men against whom one has to be on 

his guard : 
Ver. 11 The rebellious seeketh only after evil, 
And a cruel messenger is sent out against him. 

It is a question what is subj. and what obj.in lla. It lies nearest 
to look on “9 as subj., and this word (from iD, stringere, to 
make oneself exacting against any, to oppose, avtirelvev) is 
appropriate thereto; it occurs also at Ezek. ii. 7 as abstr. pro con- 
creto. That it is truly subj. appears from this, that 37 Wp3, to 
seek after evil (cf. xxix. 10; 1 Kings xx. 7, etc.), is a connection 
of idea much more natural than “ID pa [to seek after rebellion]. 
Thus 38 will be logically connected with 39, and the reading “WD TN 
will be preferred to the reading “O78; F8 (corresponding to the 
Arab. dinnama) belongs to those particles which are placed before 
the clause, without referring to the immediately following part of 
the sentence, for they are much more regarded as affecting the 
whole sentence (vid. xiii. 10): the rebellious strives after nothing 
but only evil. Thus, as neut. obj. 3n is rendered by the Syr., Targ., 
Venet., and Luther; on the contrary, the older Greek translators 
and Jerome regard 3m as the personal subject. If now, in reference 
to rebellion, the discourse is of a ‘138 NPD, we are not, with Hitzig, 
to think of the demon of wild passions unfettered in the person 
of the rebellious, for that is a style of thought and of expression 
that is modern, not biblical; but the old unpoetic yet simply true 
_ remark remains: Loguendt formula inde petita quod regis aut 
summit magistratus minister rebelli supplictum nunciat infligitque. 
qwoo is n. officii, not nature. Man as a messenger, and the 
spiritual being as messenger, are both called jx5o. Therefore one 
may not understand ‘1>N 7Ndp, with the LXX., Jerome, and 
Luther, directly and exclusively of an angel of punishment. If 
one thinks of Jahve as the Person against whom the rebellion is 
made, then the idea of a heavenly messenger lies near, according . 
to Ps, xxxv. 5f., Ixxviii. 49; but the proverb is so meant, that it is 
not the less true if an earthly king sends out against a rebellious 
multitude a messenger with an unlimited commission, or an officer 
against a single man dangerous to the state, with strict directions 
to arrest him at all hazards. ‘WN we had already at xii. 10; the 
root wn wp means, to be dry, hard, without feeling. The fut. does 
not denote what may be done (Bertheau, Zéckler), which is con- 
trary to the parallelism, the order of the words, and the style of 
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the proverb, but what is done. And the relation of the clause is not, 
as Ewald interprets it, “scarcely does the sedition seek out evil 
when an inexorable messenger is sent.” Although this explanation 
is held by Ewald as “ unimprovable,” yet it is incorrect, because 
8 in this sense demands, e.g. Gen. xxvii. 3, the perf. (strengthened 
by the injin. intensivus). The relation of the clause is, also, not 
such as Bottcher has interpreted it: a wicked man tries only scorn 
though a stern messenger is sent against him, but not because such 
a messenger is called “138, against ‘whom this “trying of scorn” 
helps nothing, so that it is not worth being spoken of ; besides, 
n2v or Mev would have been used if this relation had been 
intended. We have in lla and 118, as also eg. at xxvi. 24, 
xxviii. 1, two clauses standing in internal reciprocal relation, but 
syntactically simply co-ordinated; the force lies in this, that a 
messenger who recognises no mitigating circumstances, and offers 
no pardon, is sent out against such an one. 


Ver. 12 Meet a bear robbed of one of her whelps, 
Only not a fool in his folly. 


The name of the bear, as that of the cow, Job xxi. 10, Ps. cxliv. 14, 
preserves its masculine form, even when used in reference to sexual 
relationship (Ewald, § 174d); the ursa catulis orbata is proverbially 
a raging beast. How the abstract expression of the action “3B [to 
meet], here as e.g. Ps. xvii. 5, with the subj. following, must sound as 
finite (occurrat, may always meet), follows from be) = BABIN (non 


autem occurrat). vaDB has on the last syllable Mehuppach, and Zin- 
norith on the preceding open syllable (according to the rule, Accent- 
system, vi. § 5d). IRAN, in the state of his folly, 7.e. when he is 
in a paroxysm of his anger, corresponds with the conditional noun- 
adjective A2¥, for folly morbidly heightened is madness (cf. Hos. 
xi.7; Psychol. p. 291 f.). 
Ver. 13 He that returneth evil for good, 
From his house evil shall not depart. 

If ingratitude appertains to the sinful manifestations of ignoble 
selfishness, how much more sinful still is black ingratitude, which 
recompenses evil for good! (1"'¥, as 1 Sam. xxv. 21, syn. 203, to 
requite, 111. 30, xxxi. 12; pew, to reimburse, xx. 22). Instead of 
won, the Keri reads %4DN; but that this verb, with a middle vowel, 
may be *’y as well as yy, Ps. lv. 2 shows. 


1 In the Torath Emeth, p. 18, the word is irregularly represented as Milel— 
a closed syllable with Cholem can suffer no retrogression of the tone. 
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Ver. 14 As one letteth out water is the beginning of a strife ; 
But cease thou from such strife ere it comes to showing teeth. 
The meaning of this verb 108 is certain: it means to break forth ; 
and transitively, like Arab. fatr, to bring forth from a cleft, to 
make to break forth, to let go free (Theodotion, aarokvey; Jerome, 
dimittit ; Venet. agpueis). The LXX.., since it translates by éfouctay 
Sdect, thinks on the juristic signification, which occurs in the 
Chronicles : to make free, or to declare so; but here O°D biB (vid. 
regarding the Metheg at xiv. 31, p. 311) is, as Luther translates, 
one who tears away the dam from the waters. And ji7D N'v'X2 is 
not accus. dependent on Hb, to be supplied (Hitzig: he unfetters 
water who the beginning of strife, viz. unfetters); but the part 
is used as at x. 17: one who unfetters the water is the beginning 
of strife, te. he is thus related to it as when one... This is an 
addition to the free use of the part. in the language of the Mishna, 
where one would expect the injin., e.g. YUita (= Yt), if one sows, 
Da (= fila), of wantonness. It is thus unnecessary, with Ewald, 
to interpret 1O\b as neut., which lets water go=a water-outbreak ; 
"mb is meant personally; it represents one who breaks through a 
water-dam, withdraws the restraint of the water, opens a sluice, 
and then emblematically the proverb says: thus conditioned is the 
beginning of a strife. Then follows the warning to let go such strife 
(25, with the article used in the more elevated style, not without 
emphasis), to break from it, to separate it from oneself ere it reach a 
dangerous height. This is expressed by 353n7 BD, a verb occurring 
only here and at xviii. 1, xx. 3, always in the Hithpa. The Targum 
(misunderstood by Gesenius after Buxtorf; vid. to the contrary, 
Levy, under the word ‘ty IT.) translates it at xviii. 1, xx. 3, as the 
Syr., by “to mock,” also Aquila, who has at xx. 3, éEu8pucOnceras, 
and the LXX. at xviii. 1, éroveiStoros ora, and Jerome, who has 
this in allthethree passages, render the Hithpa. in this sense, passively. 
In this passage before us, the Targ., as Hitzig gives it, translates, 
“before it heats itself,” but that is an error occasioned by Buxtorf ; 
vid. on the contrary, Levy, under the word XP («vptos); this trans- 
lation, however, has a representative in Haja Gaon, who appeals 
for yi, to glow, to Nidda viii. 2.1 Elsewhere the LXX., at xx. 3, 
ouumréxeras (where Jerome, with the amalgamation of the two 
significations, mtscentur contumeliis); Kimchi and others gloss it 
by aynn, and, according to this, the Venet. translates, apo rod 


1 Vid. Simon Nascher’s Der Gaon Haja u. seine geist. Thdtig. p. 15. 
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ouvyvbivas (Thy Eptv); Luther, “before thou art mingled therein.” 
But all these explanations of the word: insultare, excandescere, 
and commiscert, are etymologically inadmissible. Bertheau’s and 
Zockler’s “roll itself forth’ is connected at least with a meaning 
rightly belonging tothe R. 53. But the Arab. shows, that not the 
meaning volvere, but that of retegere is to be adopted. Aruch’ for 
Nidda viii. 2 refers to the Arab., where a wound is desicnated 
as DT NNT yoanp nod, ie. as breaking up, as it were, when the 
crust of that which is nearly healed is broken off (Maimuni glosses 
the word by Adpnad, were uncrusted), and blood again comes forth. 
The meaning retegere requires here, however, another distinction. 
The explanation mentioned there by Aruch: before the strife 
becomes public to thee, i.e. approaches thee, is not sufficient. The 
verbal stem y) is the stronger power of 53, and means laying bare; 
but here, not as there, in the Mishna of a wound covered with a 
crust. The Arab. jal means to quarrel with another, properly to 
show him the teeth, the Poégl or the tendency-stem from jalva, to 
have the mouth standing open, so that one shows his teeth; and the 
Syr. glas, with its offshoots and derivatives, has also this meaning 
of ringi, opening the mouth to show, t.e. to make bare the teeth. 
Schultens has established this explanation of the words, and 
Gesenius further establishes it in the Thesaurus, according to 
which Fleischer also remarks, “ ys, of showing the teeth, the 
exposing of the teeth by the wide opening of the mouth, as 
happens in bitter quarrels.’ But 23 does not agree with this. 
Hitzig’s translation, “before the strife shows its teeth,” is as 
modern as in ver. 11 is the passion of the unfettered demon, and 
Fleischer’s prius vero quam exacerbetur rixa renders the Hithpa. 
in a sense unnecessarily generalized for xviii. 1 and xx. 3. The 
accentuation, which separates yoinnd from 27 by Rebia Mugrash, 
is correct. QOne may translate, as Schultens, antequam dentes strin- 
gantur, or, since the Hithpa. has sometimes a reciprocal signification, 
e.g. Gen. xlii. 1, Ps. xli. 8: ere one reciprocally shows his teeth. 
Hitzig unjustly takes exception to the inversion Mid? 4m, Why 
should not the object precede, as at Hos. xii. 15, the wins, placed 
with emphasis at the end? The same inversion for a like reason 
occurs at Eccles. v. 6. 


1 [ Vid. p. 109, note.] 
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Ver. 15 He that acquitteth the guilty and condemneth the righteous— 
An abomination to Jahve are they both. 


The proverb is against the partisan judge who is open to bribery, 
like xxiv. 24, cf. Isa. v. 23, where, with reference to such, the 
announcement of punishment is emphatically made. 7 and 
p¥, in a forensic sense, are equivalent to sons (reus) and insons. 
ba (cf. the Arab. jmy’na, altogether, but particularly the Pers. ham 
and the Turkish dkhy standing wholly thus in the numeral) is here, 
as at Gen. xxvii. 45, equivalent to *m, Jer. xlvi. 12 (in its unions 
=united). Whoever pronounces sentence of justification on the 
guilty, appears as if he must be judged more mildly than he who 
condemns the guiltless, but both the one and the other alike are an 
abhorrence to God. 

We take vers. 16-21 together. This group begins with a pro- 
verb of the heartless, and ends with one of the perverse-hearted ; 
and between these there are not wanting noticeable points of con- 
tact between the proverbs that follow one another. 

Ver. 16 Why the ready money in the hand of the fool; 
To get wisdom when he has yet no heart ? 
The question is made pointed by Mt, thus not: why the ready 
money when...? Is it to obtain wisdom ?—the whole is but one 
question, the reason of which is founded in {8 an 1 (thus to be ac- 
cented with Mugrash going before). The fool, perhaps, even makes 
some endeavours, for he goes to the school of the wise, to follow 
out their admonitions, 7D3N 73 (iv. 5, etc.), and it costs him some- 
thing (iv. 7), but all to no purpose, for he has no heart. By this 
it is not meant that knowledge, for which he pays his honorarium, 
remains, it may be, in his head, but goes not to his heart, and thus 
becomes an unfruitful theory; but the heart is equivalent to the 
understanding (vid. p. 174), in the sense in which the heart appears 
as the previous condition to the attainment of wisdom (xviii. 15), 
and as something to be gained before all (xv. 32), viz. understanding, 
as the fitting intellectual and practical habitus to the reception, the 


1 If we write “3h with Makkeph, then we have to accentuate nan mp? 


with Tarcha Munach, because the Silluk word in this writing has not two 
syllables before the tone. This sequence of accents is found i in the Codd. Ven. 


1521, 1615, Basel 1619, while most editions have pRval npn mp? which is 
false. But according to Mss. we have 201 without Makkeph, and that is right 


according to the Makkeph rules of the metrical Accentuationssystem ; vid. Torath 
Emeth, p. 40. 
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appropriation, and realization of wisdom, the ability rightly to com- 
prehend the fulness of the communicated knowledge, and to adopt 
it as an independent possession, that which the Greek called vois, 
as in that “ golden proverb” of Democrates: modAol mrodupadées 
voov ov« éxovat, or as in Luke xxiv. 25, where it is said that the 
Lord opened réy vodv of His disciples to understand the Scriptures. 
In the L.XX. a distich follows ver. 16, which is made up of 195 
and 208, and contains a varied translation of these two lines. 
Ver. 17 At all times the right friend shows himself loving ; 
And as a brother is he born for adversity. 

Brother is more than friend, he stands to one nearer than a friend 
does, Ps. xxxv. 14; but the relation of a friend may deepen itself 
into a spiritual, moral brotherhood, xviii. 24, and there is no name 
of friend that sounds dearer than ‘OX, 2 Sam. i. 26. 17a and 176 
are, according to this, related to each other climactically. The 
friend meant in 17a is a true friend. Of no other is it said that 
he loves ny-o23, i.e. makes his love manifest; and also the article 
in 375 not only here gives to the word more body, but stamps it as 
an ideal-word: the friend who corresponds to the idea of such an 
one! The inf. of the Hiph., in the sense “ to associate” (Ewald), 
cannot therefore be 377, because 37 is not derived from YY, but 
from 3, Thus there exists no contrast between 17a and 176, 
so that the love of a friend is thought of, in contradistinction to 
that of a brother, as without permanency (F'l.); but 17) means that 
the true friend shows himself in the time of need, and that thus 
the friendship becomes closer, like that between brothers. The 
statements do not refer to two kinds of friends; this is seen from 
the circumstance that NN has not the article, as370 has. It is not 
the subj. but pred., as OwN, Job xi. 12: sooner is a wild ass born or 
born again asa man. The meaning of 7747 there, as at Ps. Ixxxvii. 
5 f., borders on the notion of regenerari; here the idea is not essen- 
tially much less, for by the saying that the friend is born in the time 
of need, as a brother, is meant that he then for the first time shows 
himself as a friend, he receives the right status or baptism of such 
an one, and is, as it were, born into personal brotherly relationship 
to the sorely-tried friend. The translation comprobatur (Jerome) 
and erfunden [is found out] (Luther) obliterates the peculiar and 

1 The Arab. grammarians say that the article in this case stands, [ast/rdgh 


khsdnas Gljnas, as an exhaustive expression of all essential properties of the 
genus, i.e. to express the full ideal realization of the idea in that which is named 
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thus intentional expression, for 7212 is not at all a metaphor used for 
passing into the light—the two passages in Proverbs and in Job 
have not their parallel. my? is not equivalent to 77¥3 (cf. Ps. ix. 
10, x. 1), for the interchange of the prep. in 17a and 176 would then 
be without any apparent reason. But Hitzig’s translation also: as 
a brother he is born of adversity, is impossible, for 4 after th and 
a always designates that for which the birth is an advantage, not 
that from which it proceeds. Thus ? will be that of the purpose: 
for the purpose of the need,—not indeed to suffer (Job v. 7) on 
account of it, but to bear it in sympathy, and to help to bear it. 
Rightly Fleischer: frater autem ad erumnam (se. levandam et re- 
movendam) nascitur. The L.XX. gives this sense to the 5: ddeadot 
5é ey avdyxats ypnoipor Ectwcay, ToT yap Ya pw yevvavrar. 
Ver. 18 A man void of understanding is he who striketh hands, 
Who becometh surety with his neighbour. 
Cf. vi. 1-5, where the warning against suretyship is given at large, 
and the reasons for it are adduced. It is incorrect to translate 
(Gesen., Hitzig, and others) 7p) DBD, with the LXX., Jerome, 
the Syr., Targ., and Luther, “for his neighbour;” to become 
surety for any one is ? a, vi. 1, or, with the object. accus., xi. 
15, another suitable prep. is 13; but 25> never means pro (inrép), 
for at 1 Sam. i. 16 it means “to the person,” and 2 Sam. iii. 31, 
‘before Abner’s corpse (bier).” %739 is thus here the person 
with whom the suretyship is entered into; he can be called the 
3 of him who gives bail, so much the more as the reception of the 
bail supposes that both are well known to each other. Here alsv 
Fleischer rightly translates: apud alterum (sc. creditorem pro de- 
bitore). 
Ver. 19 He loveth sin who loveth strife ; 
He who maketh high his doors seeketh destruction. 

A synthetic distich (vid. p. 10). Béttcher finds the reason of the 
pairing of these two lines in the relationship between a mouth and 
a door (cf. Mic. vii. 5,5 ‘NnB). Hitzig goes further, and sup- 
poses that 19d figuratively expresses what boastfulness brings upon 
itself. Against Geier, Schultens, and others, who understand 
inne directly of the mouth, he rightly remarks that OB 4339 is not 
heard of, and that 75 Paar would be used instead. But the two 
lines harmonize, without this interchangeable reference of os and 
osttum. Zanksucht [quarrelsomeness] and Prunksucht [ostenta- 
tion] are related as the symptoms of selfishness. But both bear 
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their sentence in themselves. He-who has pleasure in quarrelling 
has pleasure in evil, for he commits himself to the way of great 
sinning, and draws others along with him; and he who cannot 
have the door of his house high enough and splendid enough, pre- 
pares thereby for himself, against his will, the destruction of his 
house. An old Hebrew proverb says, j2D0n° j!933 powwn bo, edi fi- 
candi nimis studiosus ad mendicitatem redigitur. Both parts of this 
verse refer to one and the same individual, for the insanum edi- — 
ficandi studium goes only too often hand in hand with unjust and 
heartless litigation. 
Ver. 20 He that is of a false heart findeth no good ; 
And he that goeth astray with his tongue falleth into evil. 

Regarding 22-wpy, vid. xi. 20. In the parallel member, ‘iva 7573 
is he who twists or winds (vd. at il. 12) with his tongue, going 
about concealing and falsifying the truth. The phrase 9252) (the 
connecting form before a word with a prep.) is syntactically 
possible, but the Masora designates the word, in contradistinction 
to 1573), pointed with Pathach, Lev. xiii. 16, with m> as unicum, 
thus requires 9873), as is also found in Codd. The contrast of 73 
is here 28, also neut., as xiii. 21, cf. xvi. 20, and 39, xiii. 17. 

The first three parts of the old Solomonic Book of Proverbs 
((1) x. 1-xi. 28; (2) xiii. l-xv. 19; (3) xv. 20-xvii. 20) are now 
followed by the fourth part. We recognise it as striking the same 
keynote as x. 1. In xvii. 21 it resounds once more, here com- 
mencing a part; there, x. 1, beginning the second group of pro- 
verbs. The first closes, as it begins, with a proverb of the fool. 


Ver. 21 He that begetteth a fool, it is to his sorrow ; 
And the father of a fool hath no joy. 
It is admissible to supply '3, developing itself from "3%, before 
*D nun? (vid. regarding this passive formation, at x. 1, cf. xiv. 13), 
as at Isa. Ixvi. 3, ney (Fl.: in me@rorem sibi genuit h. e. rdeo 
videlur genuisse ut sibi merorem crearet); but not less admissible is 
it to interpret 1 nnd as a noun-clause corresponding to the 
nisin, (thus to be written with Makkeph): it brings grief to him. 
According as one understands this as an expectation, or as a con- 
sequence, 19, as at xxiii. 24, is rendered either gui gignit or qui 
genuit. With 22, seldom occurring in the Book of Proverbs (only 
here and at ver. 7), MDD, occurring not unfrequently, is inter- 
changed. Schultens rightly defines the latter etymologically: 
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marcidus h. e. qui ad virtutem, pietatem, vigorem omnem vile spiri- 
tualts medullttus emarcuit ; and the former: elumbis et mollitie seg- 
nitieve fractus, the intellecually heavy and sluggish (cf. Arab. 
kasal, laziness; kasldn, the lazy). | 
Ver. 22 A joyful heart bringeth good recovery ; 
And a broken spirit drieth the bones. 

The heart is the centre of the individual life, and the condition 
and the tone of the heart communicates itself to this life, even 
to its outermost circumference; the spirit is the power of self- 
consciousness which, according as it is lifted up or broken, also 
lifts up or breaks down the condition of the body (Psychol. p. 
199), vid. the similar contrasted phrases nov 3? and M3) 7, xv. 
13. The da. rey. 773 (here and there in Codd. incorrectly 
written 3) has nothing to do with the Arab. jihat, which does 
not mean sight, but direction, and is formed from wjah (whence 
wajah, sight), like 73Y, congregation, from 7! (03). The Syr., 
Targ. (perhaps also Symmachus: dyaOuver jrrxlay; Jerome: 
etatem floridam facit; Luther: makes the life ldstig [cheerful] ) 
translate it by body; but for this 73 (3) is used, and that is a 
word of an entirely different root from 773. To what verb this 
refers is shown by Hos. v. 13: i) 039 N7N-N, and healed not 
for you her ulcerous wound. ‘it is the compress, 7.e. the bandage 
closing up the ulcer, then also the ulcer-wound itself; and 73 is 
the contrary of moy, e.g. Jer. vii. 22; it means the removing of the 
bandage and the healing of the wound. This is confirmed by the 
Syr. gho, which in like manner is construed with min, and means 
to be delivered from something (vid. Bernstein’s Lez. Syr. to 
Kirsch’s Chrestomathie). The Aethiop. quadriliteral gdhgéh, to 
hinder, to cause to cease, corresponds to the causative Syr. agahish. 
Accordingly 793 means to be in the condition of abatement, miti- 
gation, healing; and 3 (as synonym of 73, Neh. ii. 19, with 
which Parchon combines it), levamen, levatio, in the sense of bodily 
healing (LXX. evexrety arovet; Venet., after Kimchi, aya@uvet 


1 Noldeke's assertion (Art. Orion in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lezxicon) that the Arab. 
kasal corresponds to the Hebr. bp is proceeds from the twofold supposition, 
that the meaning to be lazy underlies the meaning to totter (vid. also Dietrich 
in Gesenius’ Heb. Worterbuch), and that the Hebr. p must correspond with the 
Arab. u" The former supposition is untenable, the latter is far removed (cf. | 
é.g. XDD and kursi, \pp and si/r, Pl) and miskin). The verb bv, Aram, 


bpm, is unknown in the Arab. 
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Oeparreiav) ; and 773 AH (cf. xv. 2) denotes, to bring good im- 
provement, to advance powerfully the recovery. Schultens com- 
pares the Arab. jahy, nitescere, disserenari, as Menahem has done 
"22, but this word is one of the few words which are explained 
exclusively from the Syriac (and /&thiop.). 073 (here and at 
xxv. 15) is the word interchanging with O¥Y, xv. 30, xvi. 24. 
Ver. 23 Bribery from the bosom the godless receiveth, 
To pervert the ways of justice. 
Regarding IN, vid. xvii. 8. The idea of this word, as well as the 
clause containing the purpose, demand for the ¥¥” a high judicial 
or administrative post. The bosom, PM (P'N), is, as xvi. 23, that of 
the clothing. From the bosom, PM), where it was kept concealed, 
the gift is brought forth, and is given into the bosom, PN3, xxi. 
14, of him whose favour is to be obtained—an event taking place 
under four eyes, which purposely withdraws itself from the obser- 
vation of any third person. Since this is done to give to the 
course of justice a direction contrary to rectitude, the giver of the 
bribe has not right on his side; and, under the circumstances, the 
favourable decision which he purchases may be at once the un- 
righteous sentence of a p¥, accusing him, or accused by him, 
xvill. 5. 
Ver. 24 The understanding has his attention toward wisdom ; 
But the eyes of a fool are on the end of the earth. 
Many interpreters explain, as Euchel : 
‘¢ The understanding finds wisdom everywhere ; 
The eyes uf the fool seek it at the end of the world.” 
Ewald refers to Deut. xxx. 11-14 as an unfolding of the same 
thought. But although it may be said of the fool (vid. on the 
contrary, xv. 14) that he seeks wisdom, only not at the right place, 
as at xiv. 6, of the mocker that he seeks wisdom but in vain, yet 
here the order of the words, as well as the expression, lead us to 
another thought : before the eyes of the understanding (2BNN, as 
Gen. xxxiti. 18, 1 Sam. ii. 11, and frequently in the phrase myny 
‘nm MEN, eg. 1 Sam, i. 22) incon lies as his aim, his object, the 
end after which he strives; on the contrary, the eyes of the fool, 
without keeping that one necessary thing in view, wander in alia 
omnia, and roam about what is far off, without having any fixed 
object. The fool is everywhere with his thoughts, except where 
he ought to be. Leaving out of view that which lies nearest, he 
loses himself in aliena. The understanding has an ever present 
VOL. I. Qa 
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theme in wisdom, which arrests his attention, and on which he con- 
centrates himself; but the fool flutters about fantastically from one 
thing to another, and that which is to him precisely of least import- 
ance interests him the most. 

The series of proverbs, ver. 25-xviii. 2, begins and closes in the 
same way as the preceding, and onlyver. 26 stands by itself without 
apparent connection. 

Ver. 25. This verse begins connecting itself with ver. 21: 

A grief to his father is a foolish son, 

And a bitter woe for her that bare him. 
The dz. Aey. V2 is formed from 17 (to be bitter, properly harsh), 
as D3!) from DD2. The Syr.and Targ. change the subst. into parti- 
ciples; some codd. also have 1 (after the forms bn, aDD, 5), 
yn), but as may be expected in 25a, D'Y3. The dat. obj. instead 
of the accus. may be possible; the verse immediately following 
furnishes a sufficient example of this. 

Ver. 26 Also to inflict punishment on the righteous is not good ; 

This, that one overthrows the noble on account of his rectitude. 

Does the 03 [also] refer to a connection from which the proverb is 
separated? or is it tacitly supposed that there are many kinds of 
worthless men in the world, and that one from among them is 
brought forward? or is it meant, that to lay upon the righteous a 
pecuniary punishment is also not good? None of all these. The 
proverb must have a meaning complete in itself; and if pecuniary 
punishment and corporeal punishment were regarded as opposed to 
one another, 26) would then have begun with *D AN (quanto magis 
percutere ingenuos). Here it is with O03 as at xx. 11, and as with 98 
at lla, and P1 at xiii. 10: according to the sense, it belongs not to 
the word next following, but to pris? ; and way (whence inf. W2y, as 
xxi. 11, with the @ in y, cf. also 738, xi. 10, for 728) means here not 
specially to inflict a pecuniary fine, but generally to punish, for, as 
in mulctare, the meaning is generalized, elsewhere with the accus., 
Deut. xxii. 19, here to give to any one to undergo punishment. 
The ruler is the servant of God, who has to preserve rectitude, ets 
épynv Te TO Kaxov mpdocovts (Rom. xiii. 14). It is not good 
when he makes his power to punish to be felt by the innocent as 
well as by the guilty. 

In 266, instead of i343, the proverb is continued with niand ; 
nin-N°, which is to be supplied, takes the inf. alone when it pre- 
cedes, and the inf. with ° when it follows, xviii. 5, xxvili. 21, 
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xxi. 9 (but cf. xxi. 19). 33 is the usual word for punishment 
by scourging, Deut. xxv. 1-3, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 24, N. T. paorvyoiv, 
dépey, Rabb. ni3%, strokes, or mp2d from mpd, vapulare, to receive 
stripes. 0°22 are here those noble in disposition. The idea of 23 
fluctuates between generosus in an outward and in a moral sense, 
wherefore "*"?Y, or rather WY, is added; for the old editions, 
correct MSs., and eg. also Soncin. 1488, present DY (vid. Norzi). 
Hitzig incorrectly explains this, “against what is due” (1, as 
xl. 24); also Ps. xciv. 20, phey does not mean cata mpoctdy- 
patos (Symmachus), but él mpoordypate (LX X. and Theod.), on 
the ground of right = prectextu juris (Vatabl.). Thus wby means 
here neither against nor beyond what is due, but: on the ground of 
honourable conduct, making this (of course mistakenly).a lawful 
title to punishment; Aquila, él ed@vrnts, cf. Matt. v. 10, evexev 
Sixatoovvns. Besides, for Sy after 133, the causal signification lies 
nearest Num. xxii. 32, cf. Isa. i. 5 (no~5y, on account of anything). 
If the power of punishment is abused to the punishing of the 
righteous, yea, even to the corporeal chastisement of the noble, and 
their straight, z.e. conscientious, firm, open conduct, is made a 
crime against them, that is not good—it is perversion of the idea of 
justice, and an iniquity which challenges the penal rectitude of the 
Most High (Eccles. v. 7 [8]). 
Ver. 27 He that keepeth his words to himself hath knowledge, 
And the cool of temper is a man of understanding. 

The first line here is a variation of x. 195. The phrase My yy 
(here and at Dan. i. 4) means to possess knowledge (novisse) ; 
more frequently it is 72'S YT, e.g. iv. 1, where y7 has the inchoative 
sense of noscere. In 27b the Keri is M2. Jerome translates 
it pretiost spiritus, the Venet. timtos To mvevpa. Rashi glosses 4p 
here, as at 1 Sam. iil. 1, by snp (thus to be read after codd.), 
retentus spirttu ; most interpreters remark that the spirit here comes 
into view as expressing itself in words. It is scarcely correct to 
say that D257 1p could designate one who is sparing in his words, 
but M7? is, according to the fundamental conception of the 
verb 1, gravis spiritu (Schultens), of a dignified, composed spirit ; 
it is a quiet seriousness proceeding from high conscientiousness, 
and maintaining itself in self-control, which is designated by this 
word. But the Chethib MP) presents almost the same descrip- 
tion of character. “P from 17? (of the same root as 7p’) means 
to be firm, unmoveable, «aprepov elvat, hence to be congealed, 
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frozen, cold (cf. frigus with rigere, rigor), figuratively to be .cold- 
blooded, passionless, quiet, composed (FI.); cf. post-bibl. ™ nap 
(Arab. kurrat ‘ain), cooling = refreshing, avdapufss (Acts iii. 20).* 
Whether we read p* or 1p, in any case we are not to translate 
rarus spiritu, which, apart from the impossibility of the expression, 
makes 276 almost a tautological repetition of the thought of 27a. 
The first line recommends bridling of the tongue, in contrast to 
inconsiderate and untimely talk; the second line recommends cold- 
ness, t.e. equanimity of spirit, in contrast to passionate heat. 
Ver. 28 continues the same theme, the value of silence: 


Even a fool, when he keeps silence, is counted wise ; 

When he shutteth his mouth, discreet. 
The subj. as well as the pred. of the first line avail for the second. 
EN, obturare, occludere, usually of closing the ear, is here trans- 
ferred tothe mouth. The fHiph. vain means mutum agere (cf. 
Arab. khrs, mutum esse), from WN, which, like xwdos, passes from 
the meaning surdus to that of iniibis (Fl.). The words of Job 
xiii. 5, and also those of Alexander : 82 tacuisses sapiens mansisses, 
are applicable to fools. An Arab. proverb says, “silence is the 
covering of the stupid.” In the epigrammatical hexameter, 


~ o 3 ~ 
mes Tis dwaldevTOs Ppovimararcs tort ciaTay, 


the word ciwmay has the very same syntactical position as these 
two participles.’ 


1 “* He has made my eye glowing” (askhn, cf. pny’) is in Arab. equivalent to 
‘he has deeply troubled me.” The eye of the benevolent is bdrid, and in the 
Semitic manner of expression, with deep psychological significance, it is said 
that the tears of sorrow are hot, but those of joy cold. 

2 Of. C. Schulze’s Die bibl. Sprichwérter (1860), p. 60 £. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


[THe usual abbreviations of words and phrases are adopted 
throughout this work, and will readily be understood by the 
reader. ‘The mark of abbreviation in Hebrew words is a 
stroke like an acute accent after a letter, as eg. “IA for 
nino, xxix. 4; and in Hebrew sentences, ‘1 for Wi) et 


complens = etc., as eg. at xxx. 4.] 


THE BOOK OF PROVERBS, 


Se ee 


FIRST COLLECTION OF SOLOMONIC PROVERBS.— 
CHAP. X.-XXIT. 16. (ConmNvep.) 


‘Kyese AP. xvirt. 1. This series of proverbs now turns from 
it bé25—5| the fool to the separatist : 

The separatist seeketh after his own pleasure ; 

Against all that is beneficial he showeth his teeth. 
The reflexive 75) has here the same meaning as the Rab- 
binica] “Zyn7}o WB, to separate oneself from the congregation, 
A both 11.5; 772) denotes a man who separates himself, for he 
follows his own connsel, Arab. mnfrd (mifrrd) brdyh, or jhys 
almhhl (seorsum ab altis secedens). Instead of ™xn?, Hitzig, 
after Jerome, adopts the emendation mann, “atter an occa- 
sion” (a pretext), and by 5) thinks of one pushed aside, who, 
thrown into opposition, seeks to avenge himself. But his trans- 
lation of 10, “against all that is fortunate he gnasheth his 
teeth,” shows how much the proverb is opposed to this inter- 
pretation. ‘75) denotes one who willingly (Jndg. iv. 11), and, 
indeed, obstinately withdraws himself. The construction of 
wp2 with 4 (also Job x. 6) 1s explained by this, that the poet, 
giving prominence to the object, would set it forward: a plea- 
sure (msn, as Arab. hawan, unstable and causeless direction of 
the mind to something, pleasure, freak, caprice), and nothing 
else, he goes after who has separated himself (I'l.); the effort 
of the separatist goes ont after a pleasure, z.e. the enjoyment 
and realization of such; instead of seeking to conform himself 
to the law and ordinance of the community, he seeks to carry 
ont a separate view, and to accomplish some darling plan: 
libidinem sectatur sui cerebri homo. With this 1b accords. 
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mvan (vid. at ii. 7) is concretely that which furthers and 
profits. Regarding y22Nn, vid. at xvii. 14. Thus putting his 
subjectivity in the room of the common weal, he shows his 
teeth, places himself in fanatical opposition against all that is 
useful and profitable in the principles and aims, the praxis of 
the community from which he separates himself. The figure 
is true to nature: the polemic of the schismatic and the sectary 
against the existing state of things, is for the most part measure- 
less and hostile. 


Ver. 2 The fool hath no delight in understanding ; 
But only that his heart may reveal itself therein. 


The verb #57 forms the fut. 2M as well as ‘Si; first the latter 
from 750, with the primary meaning, to bow, to bend down; 
then both forms as intransitive, to bend oneself to something, 
to be inclined to something, Arab. ’¢/. (FI.). © 1037 is here the 
intelligence which consists in the understanding of one’s own 
deficiency, and of that which is necessary to meet it. The 
inclination of the fool goes not out after such intelligence, but 


(“DX ‘ ; according to Ben-Naphtali, D7") only that his heart, 
2.@. the understanding which he thinks that he already possesses, 
may reveal itself, show itself publicly. He thinks thereby to 
show himself in his true greatness, and to render a weighty 
service to the world. ‘his loquacity of the fool, proceeding 
from self-satisfaction, without self-knowledge, has already, xii. 
23, and often, been reprimanded. 

The group beginning with ver. 3 terminates in two pro- 
verbs (vers. 6 and 7), related to the concluding verse of the 
foregoing : 

Ver. 3 If a godless man cometh, then cometh also contempt ; 
And together with disgrace, shame. 
J. D. Michaelis, and the most of modern critics, read yun; 
then, contempt etc., are to be thought of as the consequences 
that follow godlessness ; for that Hop means (Hitzig) disgrace- 
fulness, i.e. disgraceful conduct, is destitute of proof; pdp always 
means disgrace as an experience. But not only does the 
Masoretic text punctuate yer, but also all the old translators, 
the Greek, Aramaic, and Latin, have done so. And is it on 
this account, because a coming naturally seems to be spoken of 


a person? The “ pride cometh, then cometh shame,” xi. 2, 
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was in their recollection not less firmly, perhaps, than in ours. 
They read ¥¥, because na does not fittingly designate the 
first of that which godlessness effects, but perhaps the first of 
that which proceeds from it. ‘Therefore we adhere to the 
opinion, that the proverb names the fiends which appear in the 
company of the godless wherever he goes, viz. first 13, con- 
tempt (Ps. xxxi. 19), which places itself haughtily above all 
due subordination, and reverence, and forbearance; and then, 
with the disgrace [turpitudo], pop, which attaches itself to those 
who meddle with him (Isa. xxii. 18), there is united the shame, 
mpi (Ps. xxxix. 9), which he has to suffer from him who has 
only always expected something better from him. Fleischer 
understands all the three words in the passive sense, and remarks, 
mean pop-ay, a more artificial expression for naan ndp, in the 
Turkish quite common for the copula waw, eg. swylh tbeik, 
earth and water, ’wrtylh dr, the man and the woman.’ But 
then the expression would be tautological; we understand 
na and mpi of that which the godless does to others by his 
words, and >p of that which he does to them by his conduct. 
By this interpretation, Dy is more than the representative of 
the copula. 
Ver. 4 Deep waters are the words from a man’s mouth, 
A bubbling brook, a fountain of wisdom. 

Earlier, we added to hominis the supplement sc. sapientis, but 
then an unnecessary word would he used, and that which is 
necessary omitted. Rather it might be said that 8 is meant 
in an ideal sense; but thus meant, vx, like 123, denotes the 
valiant man, but not man as he ought to be, or the man of 
honour; and besides, a man may be a man of honour without 
there being said of him what this proverb expresses. Ewald 
comes nearer the case wlien he translates, “ deep waters are the 
heart-words of many.” Heart-words—what an unbiblical ex- 
pression! The LXX., which translates Xoyos ev xapdia, has 
not read 3$ 124, but 253 195 (as xx. 5, oe nsy). But that 
“of many” is certainly not a right translation, yet right in so 
far as WN (as at xii. 14) is thonght of as made prominent: the 
proverb expresses, in accordance with the form of narrative 
proverbs which present an example, what occurs in actual life, 
and is observed. Three different things are said of the words 
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from a man’s mouth: they are deep waters, for their meaning 
does not lie on the surface, but can be perceived only by pene- 
trating into the secret motives and aims of him who speaks ; 
they are a bubbling brook, which freshly and powerfully gushes 
forth to him who feels this flow of words, for in this brook 
there never fails an always new gush of living water ; it is a 
fountain or well of wisdom, from which wisdom flows forth, and 
whence wisdom is to be drawn. Hitzig supposes that the distich 
is antithetic; D'p2Y DY, or rather O'pay ‘P, “* waters of the 
deep,” are cistern waters; on the contrary, “a welling brook is a 
fountain of wisdom.” But Pay means deep, not deepened, and 
deep water is the contrast of shallow water; a cistern also may 
be deep (cf. xxii. 14), but deep water is such as is deep, whether 
it be in the ocean or in a ditch. 4b also does not suggest a 
cistern, for thereby it would be indicated that the description, 
WNT II, is not here continued; the “fountain of wisdom” does 
not form a proper parallel or an antithesis to this subject, since 
this much rather would reqnire the placing in contrast of deep 
and shallow, of exhausted (drained out) and perennial. And: 
the fountain is a brook, the well a stream—who would thus 
express himself! We have thus neither an antithetic nor a 
synonymous (LX X. after the phrase avamndav, Jerome, Venet., 
Luth.), but an integral distich (vid. vol. 1. p. 8) before us; and 
this leads us to consider what depths of thought, what riches of 
contents, what power of spiritnal and moral advancement, may 
lie in the words of a man. 
Ver. 5 To favour the person of the godless is not good, 
And to oppress the righteous in judgment. 

As ver. 4 has one subject, so ver. 5 has one predicate. The 
form is the same as xvii. 26. "25 NY (cf. xxiv. 23), apocw- 
ToAn ia, acceptio persone, is this, that one accepts the ‘2a, i.e. the 
personal appearance of any one (7pocwrrov Aap Pavel), i.e. regards 
it as acceptable, respectable, agreeable, which is a thing in itself 
not wrong; but in a judge who ought to determine according 
to the facts of the case and the law, it becomes sinful partiality. 
niwi, in a forensic sense, with the accus. of the person, may be 
regarded in a twofold way: either as a turning aside, hd, Isa. 
x. 2, from following and attaining unto the right, or as an 
oppressing, for the phrase DEY MT [to pervert justice] (cf. 
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xvii, 23) is transferred to the person who experiences the op- 
pression = perversion of the law; and this idea perhaps always 
underlies the expression, wherever, as e.g. Mal. iii. 5, no addition 
brings with it the other. Under xvii. 15 is a fuller explanation 
of AiN-N2. 
Ver. 6 The lips of the fool engage in strife, 
And his mouth calleth for stripes. 

We may translate: the lips of the fool cause strife, for 2 Ni3, 
to come with anything, e.g. Ps. Ixvi. 13, is equivalent to. bring 
it (to bring forward), as also: they engage in strife; as one 
says DY213 Ni2: to be engaged in bloodshed, 1 Sam. xxv. 26. 
We prefer this intrant (ingerunt se), with Schultens and 
Fleischer. 382) for MINIM, a synallage generis, to which, by 
means of a “self-deception of the language” (Fl.), the ap- 
parent masculine ending of such duals, may have contributed. 
The stripes which the fool calleth for (? 87P, like ii. 3) are such 
as he himself carries off, for it comes a verbis ad verbera. The 
LXX.: his bold mouth calleth for death (S7p* Ny TINT Yd) ; 


niin? has, in codd. and old editions, the Mem raphatum, as 
also at xix. 29; the sing. is thus Din, like MyM to OVI, for 
the Mem dagessatum is to be expected in the inflected Dom, by 
the passing over of the 6 into &%. 
Ver. 7 The mouth of the fool is to him destruction, 
Aud his lips are a snare to his soul. 
As ver. 6 corresponds to xvii. 27 of the foregoing group, so 
this ver. 7 corresponds to xvii. 28. Regarding ‘b-nAN, vid. 
xi 3. Instead of D2 *B, 1s to be written >DI"B, accord- 
ing to Torath Eimeth, p. 40, Cod. 1294, and old editions. 
A pair of proverbs regarding the flatterer and the slothful : 
Ver. 8 The words of the flatterer are as dainty morsels, 
And they glide down into the innermost parts. 

An “analogy, with an epexegesis in the second member” (F'.), 
which is repeated in xxvi. 22. Ewald, Bertheau, Hitzig, and 
others, are constrained to interpret D7) as introducing a con- 
trast, and in this sense they give to ponent all kinds of un- 
warrantable meanings. Ewald translates: as burning (pn), 
cogn. 3nd), and offers next: as whispering (nnd, cogn. Dyn, pnd) ; 
Ch. B. Michaelis, Bertheau, and others: as sporting (nnd, cogn. 
nnd); Hitzig: like soft airs (and, cogn. Arab. hillam, flaccus, 
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lacus). All these interpretations are without support. The 
word pne has none of all these significations; it means, as 
the Arab. lahima warrants, deglutire. But Boéttcher’s explana- 
tion also: “as swallowed down, because spoken with reserve,” 
proceeds, like those others, from the supposed syntactically fine 
yet false supposition, that 8b is an antithetic “ dennoch” 
[tumen]. In that case the poet would have written DY On 
(cf. nim, as the beginning of a conditional clause, i. 29, 
xxiii. 3). But sim, om, with the finite following, introduces 
neither here nor at Deut. xxxiii. 3, Judg. xx. 34, Ps. xev. 10, 
ef. Gen. xlin. 23, a conditional clause. Thus 8d continues 
the clause 8a by one standing on the same line; and thus 
we do not need to invent a meaning for p‘ondnns, which 
forms a contrast to the penetrating into the innermost parts. 
The relation of the parts of the proverb is rightly given by 
Luther : 
The words of the slanderer are stripes, 
And they go through the heart of one. 

He interprets ond as transposed from non (Rashi and others); 
but stripes cannot be called nYanbna—they are called, 62, nn. 
This interpretation of the word has always more support than 
that of Symmachus: @5 axéparor; Jerome: quasi simplicia ; 
Aquila, xxvi. 22: yonrttxor; which last, as also that of Capellus, 
Clericus, and Schultens: guasi nwmine quodam afflata, seems to 
support itself on the Arab. dhm iv. inspirare. But in reality 
dhn does not mean affare; it means deglutire, and nothing else. 
The Jewish lexicographers offer nothing worth considering ; 
Kimchi’s 5'p5n, according to which the Venet. translates panr- 
Gaxfouevot, is fanciful; for the Talm. neh, striking = hitting, 
suitable, standing well, furnishes no transition to “smooth” 
and “soft.” Immanuel compares éhm=y1; and Schultens, 
who is followed by Gesenins and others, has already, with 
perfect correctness, explained: tanquam gue avidissime in- 
glutiantur. Thus also Fleischer: things which offer themselves 
to be eagerly gulped down, or which let themselves be thus 
swallowed. But in this way can one be truly just to the 
Lithpa.? The Arab. dithm (stronger form, Gltkm, according 
to which van Dyk translates mthl wham hiwt, like sweet 
morsels) means to swallow into oneself, which is not here appro- 
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priate. The Avthpa. will thus have here a passive signification : 
things which are greedily swallowed. Regarding {302 from 12, 
vid. at xvi. 28, OM refers to the words of the flatterer, and is 
emphatic, equivalent to @que tila, etiam tila, or illa ipsa. ‘1 is 
here connected with the obj. accus. (cf. i. 12) instead of with 
ON, vil. 27. ‘TIN, penetralia, we had already at vii. 27; the 
root-word is (Arab.) khdr, to seclude, to conceal, different from 
hdr, demittere, and hkhr (cogn. 1th), to finish, circumire. [02 
is the inner part of the body with reference to the organs 
lying there, which mediate not only the life of the body, but 
also that of the mind,—in general, the internal part of the per- 
sonality. The L-X-X. does not translate this proverb, but has 
in its stead xix. 15, in a different version, however, from that 
it gives there; the Syr. and the Targ. have thereby been drawn 
away from the Hebr. text. 
Ver. 9 He also who showeth himself slothful in his business, 
Is a brother to him who proceedeth to destroy. 

The Hithpa. 152n7 signifies here, as at xxiv. 10, to show one- 
self slack, lazy, negligent, MIND is properly a commission for 
another, as a king has a messenger, ambassador, commissioner 
to execute it; here, any business, whether an undertaking in 
commission from another, or a matter one engages in for him- 
self. He who shows himself slack therein, produces in his 
way, viz. by negligence, destruction, as truly as the mnw v2, 
who does it directly by his conduct. Thus one is named, who is 
called, or who has his own delight in it, to destroy or overthrow. 
Jerome, incorrectly limiting: sua opera dissipantis. Hitzig 
well compares Matt. xii. 30. In the variation, xxvii. 24, the 
destroyer is called mnwvo wx, the connection of the words 
being adject.; on the contrary, the connection of Mmnvin Syn is 
genit. (cf. xxii. 24, xxiii. 2, etc.), for nnvin as frequently means 
that which destroys destruction. Von Hofmann (Schrijtbew. 
ii. 2, 403) understands ‘p vx of the street robber, 'p 22 of the 
captain of robbers; but the designation for the latter must 
be ‘0 1’, though at 1 Kings xi. 24 he is called by the name 
373, The form of the word in the proverb here is more original 
than at xxviii. 24. There 72 [companion] is used, here MN 
[brother], a general Semitic name of him who, or of that which, 
is in any way related to another, cf. Job xxx. 29. Fleischer com- 
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pares the Arab. proverb: dshbhe akht alkhtydt, scepticism is the 
sister of sin. 

Two proverbs, of the fortress of faith, and of the fortress 
of presumption: 

Ver. 10 A strong tower is the name of Jahve: 
The righteous runneth into it, and is high. 
The name of Jahve is the Revelation of God, and the God 
of Revelation Himself, the creative and historical Revelation, 
and who is always continually revealing Himself; His name 
is His nature representing itself, and therefore capable of being 
described and named, before all the Tetragramm, as the Ana- 
gramm of the overruling and inworking historical being of God, 
as the Chiffre of His free and all-powerful government in grace 
and tr uth, as the self-naming of God the Saviour. This name, 
which is afterwards interwoven in the name Jesus, is 137 aba 
(Ps. Ixi. 4), a strong high tower bidding defiance to every hostile 
assault. Into this the righteous canner, to hide himself behind 
its walls, and is thus lifted (perf. consec.) high above all danger 
(cf, 230", xxix. 25). os 41 means, Job xv. 26, to run against 
anything, 1, seg. ace., to invest, blockade anything, 3 7), to 
hasten within ; Hitzig’s conjecture, 051. [riseth up high], instead 
of 71, is a freak. 3 7 is speedily 2 N83, the idea the same 
as: PScXSvil; , Xxiao 1, 
Ver. 11 The possession of the righteous is his strong fort, 
And is like a high wall in his imagination. 

Line first =x. 15a. 32 from 13%, Chald. 820 (whence after 
Megilla 14a, 120!, she who looks), R. J’, cogn. Jt, to pierce, to 
fix, means the image as a medal, and thus also intellectually : 
image (conception, and particularly the imagination) of the 
heart (Ps. Ixxiiil. 7), here the fancy, conceit; Fleischer com- 
pares (Arab.) tswwr, to imagine something to oneself, French 
se figurer. Translators fener the LXX. to Luther incorrectly 
think on 73¥ (JAD), to entertain ; only the Venet. is correct in the 
rendering: ev hayvtacia avtod; better than Kimchi, who, after 
Ezra viii. 12, thinks on the chamber where the riche delighted 
in are peasired and where he fancies himself in the midst of 
his treasures as if surrounded by an inaccessible wall, 

We place together vers. 12-19, in which the figure of a secure 
fortress returns : 
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Ver. 12. This proverb is connected with the preceding of the 
rich man who trusts in his mammon. 


Before destruction the heart of man is haughty; 
And humility goeth before honour. 


Line first is a variation of xvi. 18a, and line second is similar 


to xv. 330. 


Ver. 13 If one giveth an answer before he heareth, 
It is to him as folly and shame. 


The part. stands here differently from what it does at xili. 18, 
where it is subj., and-at xvii. 14, where it is pred. of a simple 
sentence; it is also here, along with what appertains to it in 
accordance with the Semitic idiom, subj. to 130 (one who 
answers ... 18 one to whom this ...); but, in accordance with 
our idiom, it becomes a hypothetical antecedent (cf. vol. i. p. 282). 
For “to answer” one also uses 2 without addition; but the 
original full expression is 123 2'Wn, reddere verbum, referre dictum 
(cf. 137 73, Jer. xliv. 20, absol. in the cogn., xv. 28a); 127 
one may not understand of the word to which, but of the word 
with which, the reply is made. owen comprehends the mean- 
. ing: it avails to him (ducitur ez), as well as it reaches to him 
(est et). In Agricola’s Fiinfhundert Spriichen this proverb is 
given thus: Wer antwortet ehe er héret, der zaiget an sein 
torhait und wirdt ze schanden [he who answers before he 
hears shows his folly, and it is to mm a shame]. But that 
would require the word to be win, pudefiet ; (i N'1) 71923 means 
that it becomes to lim a ground of merited disgrace. “ m2, 
properly wounding, ze. shame (like atteinte 4 son honneur), from 
bed (cogn. nen), to strike, hit, wound” (F'.).  Sirach (xi. 8) 
warns against such rash talking, as well as against the rudeness 
of interrupting others. 
Ver. 14 The spirit of a man beareth his sickness ; 
But a broken spirit, who can bear it? 

The breath of the Creator imparting life to man is spoken of 
as spiritus spirans, mM (O° TH), and as spiritus sptratus, 
wa) (7° WD); the spirit (animus) is the primary, and the soul 
(anima) the secondary principle of life; the double gender of 
mn is accounted for thus: when it is thought of as the primary, 
and thus in a certain degree (vid. Psychol. p. 103 ff.) the manly 
principle, it is mas. (Gen. vi. 3; Ps. li. 12, etc.). Here the 
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change of gender is in the highest decree characteristic, and YS 
also is intentionally used (cf. 1 Sam. xxvi. 15) instead of DUS, 16a: 
the courageous spirit of a man which snstains or endures (2223, 
R. 53, comprehendere, prehendere ; Luther, “ who knows how to 
contain himself in his sufferings;” cf. Ps. li. 12, ‘‘ may the free 
Spirit hold me”) the sickness [ Siechthum] (we understand here 
“ stech” in the old meaning = sick) with self-control, 1s generis 
masculint ; while, on the contrary, the 283) M1 (as xv. 13, xvii. 22), 
brought down from its manliness and superiority to disheartened 
passivity, is genere feminino (cf. Ps. hi. 12 with ver. 19). 
Fleischer compares the Arab. proverb, thbdt dlnfs balghdid 
thbdt alrwh balghnd, the soul has firmness by nourishment, the 
spirit by music.’ The question 73288 ") is like Mark ix. 50: 
if the salt becomes tasteless, wherewith shall one season it? 
There is no seasoning for the spice that has become insipid. 
And for the spirit which is destined to bear the life and fortune 
of the person, if it 1s cast down by sufferings, there is no one 
to lift it up and sustain it. But is not God the Most High 
the lifter up and the bearer of the human spirit that has been 
crushed and broken? The answer is, that the manly spirit, 
14a, is represented as strong in God; the discouraged, 140, as 
not drawing from God the strength and support he ought to 
do. But passages such as Isa. Ixvi. 2 do not bring it near 
that we think of the mNz) nn as alienated from God. The 
spirit is NW, the bearcr of the personal and natural life with its 
functions, activities, and experiences. If the spirit is borne 
down to powerless and helpless passivity, then within the sphere 
of the human personality there is no other sustaining power 
that can supply its place. 
Ver. 15 The heart of a man of understanding gaineth knowledge, 
And the ear of the wise seeketh after knowledge. 

}i32 may be also interpreted as an adj., but we translate it here as 
at xiv. 33, becanse thus it corresponds with the parallelism; cf. 
pry 3), xv. 28, and DIN a7; xvi. 23, where the adject. inter- 
pretation is excluded. ‘The gaining of wisdom is, after xvii. 16, 


1 In the Arab. language, influenced by philosophy, Tihs the anima 
vitalis, and Ud, the anima rationalis, are inverted; vid. Bandissin’s Trans- 
lationis antique Arab, libri Jobi que supersunt (1870), p. 34. 
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referred to the heart: a heart vigorous in embracing and re- 
ceiving it is above all necessary, and just such an one possesses 
the p21, which knows how to value the worth and usefulness 
of such knowledge. The wise, who are already in posses- 
sion of such knowledge, are yet at the same time constantly 
striving to increase this knowledge: their ear seeks knowledge, 
eagerly asking where it is to be found, and attentively listening 
when the opportunity is given of 8¥, obtaining it. 
Ver. 16 The gift of a man maketh room for him, 
And bringeth him before the great. 
That tA) may signify intellectual endowments, Hitzig supposes, 
but without any proof for such an opinion. Intellectual ability 
as the means of advancement is otherwise designated, xxii. 29. 
But Hitzig is right in this, that one mistakes the meaning of 
the proverb if he interprets jn in the sense of INW (uid. at 
xvii. 8): jn is an indifferent idea, and the proverb means that 
a man makes free space, a free path for himself, by a gift, ze. 
by this, that he shows himself to be agreeable, pleasing where it 
avails, not niggardly but liberal. As a proverb expresses it: 
Mit dem Hut in der Hand 
Aommt man durchs ganze Land 

[with hat in hand one goes throngh the whole land], so it 
is said here that such liberality brings before the great, 1.e. 
not: furnishes with introductions to them; but helps to a 
place of honour near the great, ze. those in a lofty position 
(cf. "259, xxii. 29; ay, Ps. exiii. 8). It is an important part of 
practical wisdom, that by right liberality, ce. by liberal giving 
where duty demands it, and prudence commends it, one does not 
lose but gains, does not descend but rises; it helps a man over 
the difficulties of limited, narrow circumstances, gains for him 
affection, and helps him up from step to step. The @ of jm» 
is, in a singular way (cf. "2M, NIM), treated as unchangeable. 


Ver. 17 He that is first in his controversy is right ; 
But there cometh another and searcheth him thoroughly— 


an exhortation to be cautious in a lawsuit, and not to justify 
without more ado him who first brings forward his cause, and 
supports it by reasons, since, if the second party afterwards 
search into the reasons of the first, they show themselves un- 
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tenable. i273 wNW are to be taken together ; the words are 
equivalent to M2ivNII 1M ND IW : gui prior cum causa sua 
venit, ie. eam ad judicem defert (F).). jw may, however, 
also of itself alone be gué prior venit; and 122 will be taken 
with poy: justus qui prior venit in causa sua (esse videtur). The 
accentuation rightly leaves the relation undecided. Instead of 
sn’ (N°) the Keri has 83, as it elsewhere, at one time, changes 
the fut. into the perf. with 1 (e.g. xx. 4, Jer. vi. 21);5 and, 
at another time, the perf. with 1 into the fut. (e.g. Ps. x. 10, 
Isa. v. 29). But here, where the perf. consec. 1s not so admis- 
sible, as vi. 11, xx. 4, the fut. ought to remain unchanged. 
wyI is the other part, synon. with nan 4 bya, Sanhedrin 
7b, where the po-m2> 777 (admonition for the court of justice) 
is derived from Deut. i. 16, to hear the accused at the same 
time with the accuser, that nothing of the latter may be adopted 
beforehand. This proverb is just such an audiatur et altera 
pars. The status controversie is only brought fairly into the 
light by the hearing of the altera pars: then comes the other 
and examines him (the first) to the very bottom. 2M, else- 
where with the accus. of the thing, e.g. 29, thoroughly to search 
into a strife, Job xxix. 16, is here, as at xxvii. 11, connected 
with the accus. of the person: to examine or lay bare any 
one thoronglily; here, so that the misrepresentations of the state 
of the matter miglit come out to view along with the reasons 
assigned by the accuser. 
Ver. 18 The lot allayeth contentions, 
Aud separateth between the mighty, 

ie. erects a partition wall between them—those contending 
(P23 TIA, as at 2 Kings i. 11, cf. Arab. frk dyn); DD WY are 
not opponents who maintain their cause with weighty arguments 
(nisy, Isa, xl. 21), gui argumentis pollent (vid. Tashi), for 
then must the truth appear in the pro et contra; but mighty 
opponents, whi, if the lot did not afford a seasonable means 
of reconciliation, would make good their demands by blows and 
by the sword (Fl.). Here it is the lot which, as the judg- 
ment of God, brings about peace, instead of the ultima ratio of 
physical force. The proverb refers to the lot what the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, vi. 16, refers to the oath, vid. at xvi. 33. 
Regarding 0") and its altered forms, vid. vol. i. p. 145, 
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Ver. 19 A brother toward whom it has been acted perfidiously resists 
more than a strong tower ; 
And contentions are like the bar of a palace. 


Luther rightly regarded the word Yw3, according to which 
the LXX., Vulg., and Syr. translated frater gui adjuvatur a 
fratre, as an incorrect reading; one would rather expect 
yw ox, “a brother who stands by,” as Luther earlier trans- 
lated; and besides, ywj3 does not properly mean adjuvari, but 
salvart. His translation— 


Ein verletzt Bruder helt herter denn eine feste Siad, 
Und Zanck helt herter, denn rigel am Palast 


{a brother wounded resisteth more than a strong city, and 
strife resisteth more than bolts in the palace], is one of his 
most happy renderings. tN p> in itself only means wép 
movw oyupayv (Venet.); the noun-adjective (cf. Isa. x. 10) to 
be supplied is to be understood to ty: 817 Wor N71 AwP (Kimchi). 
The Miph. yw: occurs only here. If one reads Ywb2, then it 
means one who is treated falsely = 13 Yv’D3, like the frequently 
occurring ‘2?, my rising up ones = ‘2 oP, those that rise 
up against me; but Codd. (also Baer’s Cod. jaman.) and old 
editions have ¥¥53, which, as we have above translated, gives an 
impersonal attributive clause; the former: frater perfidiose 
tractatus (Fl.: mala fide offensus); the latter: perfide actum 
est, scil. {2 in eum =in quem perfide actum. MN is, after 
xvii. 17, a friend in the highest sense of the word; ywD means 
to break off, to break free, with 3 or Y of him on whom 
the action terminates. That the ¥’ is to be thought of as 
ns of the pwn nN 1s obvious; the translation, “ brothers who 
break with one another” (Gesen.), is incorrect: MX is not col- 
lective, and still less is yun) a veciprocum. The relation of 
nx is the same as that of 1X, xvi. 28. The Targum (improv- 
ing the Peshito) translates ‘INN f) “NDT XA, which does not 
mean: a brother who renounces (Hitzig), but who is treated 
wickedly on the part of, his brother. That is correct ; on the 
contrary, Ewald’s “a brother resists more than...” proceeds 
from a meaning of ywe which it has not; and Berthean 
gives, with Schultens, an untenable’ reflexive meaning to thie 

1 Among the whole Heb. synon. for sinning, there exists no reflexive 
Niph.; and also the Arab. /sk has no ethical signification. 22D) only, in 
the sense of fool, is found. 
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Niph. (which as denom. might mean “ covered witli crime,” 
Venet. wAnppedrnbeis), and, moreover, one that is too weak, for 
he translates, “a brother is more obstinate than...” Hitzig 
corrects YvB IAN, to shut up sin =to hold it fettered; but that 
is not correct Heb. It ought to be WY, #23, or MM. = In 19a 
the force of the substantival clause lies in the j') (more than, 
i.e. harder = more difficult to be gained), and in 19d in the 
>; cf. Mic, vii. 4, where they are interchanged. The parallel- 
ism is synonymous: strifes and lawsuits between those who 
had been friends form as insurmountable a hindrance to their 
reconciliation, are as difficult to be raised, as the great bars 
at the gate of a castle (F].). The point of comparison is not 
only the weight of the cross-beam (from M3, crosswise, across, 
to go across the field), but also the shutting up of the access. 
Strife forms a partition wall between such as once stood near 
each other, and so much thicker the closer they once stood. 

With ver. 19, the series of proverbs which began with that 
of the flatterer closes. The catchword nx, which occurred at 
its commencement, 9b, is repeated at its close, and serves also as 
a landmark of the group following 20-24. ‘The proverb of the 
breach of friendship and of contentions is followed by one of 
the reaction of the use of the tongue on the man himself. 

Ver. 20 Of the fruit which a man’s mouth bringeth is his heart satisfied; 
By the revenue of his lips is he filled. 
He will taste in rich measure of the consequences not merely 
of the good (xi. 14, ef. xi. 2), but of whatever he has spoken. 
This is an oxymoron like Matt. xv. 11, that not that which goeth 
into the mouth, but that which cometh out of it, defileth a man. 
As at John iv. 34 the conduct of a man, so here his words are 
called his Bp@ua. Not merely the conduct (i. 31, Isa. iii. 10), 
but also the words are frnit-bringing; and not only do others 
taste of the fruit of the words as of the actions of a man, 
whether they be good or bad, but above all he himself does 
so, both in this life and in that which is to come. 
Ver. 21 Death and life are in the power of the tongue; 
And whoever loveth it shall eat its fruit. 

The hand, T, is so common a metaphor for power, that as here a 
hand is attributed to the tongue, so e.g. Isa. xlvii. 14 to the flame, 
and Ps. xlix.16 to Hades. Death and life is the great alternative 
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which is placed, Deut. xxx. 15, before man. According as he 
uses his tongue, he falls under the power of death or attains to 
life. All interpreters attribute, 21), 7308) to the tongue: gut 
eam (linguam) amant vescentur (228%, distrib. sing., as lil. 18, 35, 
etc.) fructu ejus. But “to love the tongue” is a strange and 
obscure expression. He loves the tongue, says Hitzig, who 
loves to babble. Euchel: he who guards it carefully, or: he 
who takes care of it, t.e. who applies himself to right discourse. 
Combining both, Zockler: who uses’ it much, as evAoyay or 
Kaxoroyav. The LXX. translates, 01 dé xparodvres avrijs, i.¢. 
Ins ; but InX means prehendere and tenere, not cohibere, and the 
tongue kept in restraint brings forth indeed no bad fruit, but it 
brings no fruit at all. Why thus? Does the suffix of mans, 
perhaps like viii. 17, Chethib, refer to wisdom, which, it is true, 
is not named, but which lies everywhere before the poet’s mind ? 
At xiv. 3 we ventured to make Anan the subject of 3b.. Then 21d 
would be as a miniature of viii, 17-21. Or is 348) a mutila- 
tion of NIN) 3n&: and he who loves Jahve (Ps. xcvii. 10) enjoys 
its (the tongue’s) fruit? 
Ver. 22 Whoso hath found a wife hath found a good thing, 
And hath obtained favour from Jahve. 

As mans), 210, reminds us of viii. 17, so here not only 220, but 
also 22a harmonizes with viii. 35 (cf. xi. 2). A wife is such 
as she ought to be, as ver. 14, ws, a man is such as he ought to 
be; the LXX., Syr., Targ., and Vulgate supply bonam, but 
“ onomic brevity and force disdains such enervating adjectives, 
and cautious limitations of the idea” (FI.). Besides, An AWS 
in old Hebr. would mean a well-favoured rather than a good- 
dispositioned wife, which later idea is otherwise expressed, 
xix. 14, xxxi. 10. The Venet. rightly has yuvaixa, and Luther 
ein Ehefraw, for it is a married woman that is meant. ‘The 
first ND is perf. hypotheticum, Gesen. § 126, Anm. 1. On 
the other hand, Eccles. vii. 26, “I found, ‘28 83¥i9, more bitter 
than death the woman,” etc.; wherefore, when in Palestine 
one married a wife, the question was wont to be asked: xyp 
xy os, lias he married happily (after xy of the book of Pro- 
verbs) or unhappily (after xxi of Ecclesiastes) (Jebamoth 636)?" 


1 Of. Tendlau’s Sprichwérter u. Redensarten deutsch-judischer Vorzeit (1860), 
p. 235, 
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The LX X. adds a distich to ver. 22, “ He that putteth away a 
good wife putteth away happiness; and he that keepeth an 
adulteress, is foolish and ungodly.” He who constructed this 
proverb [added by the LX X.] has been guided by xy» to 
sryip (Ezra x. 3); elsewhere éxBddrrew (yuvatxa), Gal. iv. 30, 
Sir. xxvill. 15, is the translation of ¥13. The Syr. has adopted 
the half of that distich, and Jerome the whole of it. On the 
other hand, vers. 23, 24, and: xix. 1, 2, are wanting in the 
LXX. The translation which is found in some Codd. is that 
of Theodotion (vid. Lagarde). 
Ver. 23 The poor uttereth suppliant entreaties ; 
And the rich answereth rudenesses. 
The oriental proverbial poetry furnishes many parallels to this. 
It delights in the description of the contrast between a suppliant 
poor man and the proud and avaricious rich man; vid. e.g. 
Samachschari’s Goldene Halsbdnder, No. 58. 0°230N, according 
to its meaning, refers to the Hithpa. {390), misericordiam alicujus 
pro se imploravit; cf. the old vulgar “barmen,” i.e. to seek to 
move others to Erbarmen [compassion] (DM). ORY, dura, from 
ty (synon. TP), hard, fast, of bodies, and figuratively of an un- 
bending, hard, haughty disposition, and thence of words of such 
a nature (FI.). Both nouns are accus. of the object, as Job 
xl. 27, bn with the parallel 37. The proverb expresses a 
fact of experience as a consolation to the poor to whom, if a 
rich man insults him, nothing unusual occurs, and as a warning 
to the rich that he may not permit himself to be divested of 
humanity by mammon. A hard wedge to a hard clod; but 
whoever, as the Scripture saith, grindeth the poor by hard 
stubborn-hearted conduct, and grindeth his bashful face (Isa. 
i. 15), challenges unmerciful judgment against himself; for 
the merciful, only they shall obtain mercy, autol édenOn- 
covrat (Matt. v. 7). 
Ver, 24 A man of many friends cometh off a loser; 
But there is a friend more faithful than a brother. 

Jerome translates the commencing word by vir, but the Syr,, 
Targ. by 18, which is adopted by Hitzig, Béttcher, and others. 
But will a German poet use in one line “ itz¢” [same as jetzt = 
now], and in the next “jetzt”? and could the Hebrew poet 
prefer to Wits rarer, and here especially not altogether unam- 
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biguous form WS (cf. to the contrary, Eccles. vii. 15)? We 
write YX, because the Masora comprehends this passage, with 
2 Sam. xiv. 19, Mic. vi. 10, as the & "2D ‘3, ie. as the 
three, where one onght to expect vw, and is thus exposed to the 
danger of falling into error in writing and reading; but errone- 
ously WS is found in all these three places in the Afasora magna 
of the Venetian Bible of 1526; elsewhere the Masora has the 
defectiva scriptio with like meaning only in those two other 
passages. While &S=W*, or properly &, with equal possibility 
as YX,’ and it makes no material difference in the meaning of 
24a whether we explain: there are friends who serve to bring 
one to loss: or a man of many friends comes to loss,—the 
inf. with ° is used in substantival clauses as the expression of 
the most manifold relations, Gesen. § 182, Anm. 1 (cf. at Hab. 
i. 17), here in both cases it denotes the end, as eg. Ps. xcii. 8, 
to which it hastens with many friends, or with the man of many 
friends. It is trne that U* (like 23) is almost always con- 
nected only with genitives of things; but as one says DON wn: 
aman belongs to God, so may one also say D'Y] WX: a man 
belongs to many friends; the common Jangnage of the people 
may thus have named a man, to whom, because he has nce 
definite and decided character, the rule that one knows a man 
by his friends is not applicable, a so-called every-man’s-friend, 
or all-the-world’s-friend. Theodotion translates dvyp. éraipidy 
tod ératpevoacOat; and: thus also the Syr., Targ., and Jerome 
render (and among the moderns, Hitzig) yyann as reflexive in the 
sense of to cherish social intercourse; but this reflexive is TY7N7, 
xxii. 24, That yyinnn is either Aithpa. of 4, to exult, Ps. Ix. 
10, Ixv. 14, according to which the Venet. translates (contrary 
to Kimchi) @ore dXadafewv: such an one can exult, but which 
is not true, since, according to 24, a true friend ontweighs the 
many; or it is Hithpa. of YY, to be wicked, sinful (FI: sibi per- 
niciem paraturus est); or, which we prefer, warranted by Isa. xxiv. 
19, of ¥39, to become brittle (Bottcher and others)—which not 
only gives a good sense, but also a similar alliteration with O'V%, 
as ili, 29, xiii. 20. In contradistinction to ¥), which is a general, 

1 One sees from this interchange how softly the * was uttered; cf. Well- 


hausen’s Text der Bb. Samuel (1871) (Preface). Kimchi remarks that we 
say Stopes for Sipe, because we would otherwise confound it with Sinp. 
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and, according to the usage of the language (¢.9- 170), a familiar 
idea, the true friend is called, in the antithetical parallel mem- 
ber, 278 (xxvii. 6); and after xvii. 17, "82 p27, one who remains 
true in misfortune. To have such an one is better than to have 
many of the so-called friends; and, as appears from the contrast, 
to him who is so fortunate as to have one such friend, there comes 
a blessing and safety. Immanuel has given the right explana- 
tion: “A man who sets himself to gain many friends comes 
finally to be a loser (ravine 110), for he squanders his means, 
and is impoverished in favour of others.” And Schultens: At 
est amicus agglutinatus pre fratre. tarum et carum esse genus 
insinuatur, ac proinde intimam illam amicttiam, que conglutinet 
compingatque corda, non per multos spargendam, sed circumspecte 
et ferme cum uno tantum ineundam. Thus closes this group of 
proverbs with the praise of friendship deepened into spiritual 
brotherhood, as the preceding, ver. 19, with a warning against 
the destruction of such a relation by a breach of trust not to be 
made good again. 

Chap. xix. The plur. D'9, xvill. 24, is emphatic and equiva- 
lent toO’27 OW, The group 1-4 closes with a proverb which 
contains this catchword. The first proverb of the group comes 
by YnaY into contact with xviii. 20, the first proverb of the 
preceding group. 

Ver. 1 Better a poor man walking in his innocence, 
Than one with perverse lips, and so a fool. 
The contrast, xxviii. 6,is much clearer. But to correct this pro- 
verb in conformity with that, as Hitzig does, is unwarrantable. 
The Syr., indeed, translates here as there; but the Chald. 
assimilates this translation to the Heb. text, which Theodotion, 
and after him the Syro-Hexapl., renders by dmrép otpeBroyetrov 
adpova, But does la form a contrast to 1b? Fleischer re- 
marks: “ From the contrast it appears that he who is designated 
in 1b must be thought of as vy” [rich]; and Ewald, “Thus 
early the ideas of a rich man and of a fool, or a despiser of God, 
are connected together.” Saadia understands D3 [a fool], after 
Job xxxi. 24, of one who makes riches his 22 [confidence]. 
Euchel accordingly translates: the false man, although he builds 
himself greatly up, viz. ou his riches. But ‘ps designates the 
intellectually slothful, in whom the flesh overweighs the mind. 
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And the representation of the rich, which, for 18 certainly arises 
out of la, does not amalgamate with ‘pa, but with nay wy. 
Arama is on the right track, for he translates: the rich who dis- 
torts his mouth (cf. vol. i. p. 143), for he gives to the poor sup- 
pliant a rude refusal. Better Zockler: a proud man of perverse 
lips and haughty demeanour. If one with haughty, scornful 
lips is opposed to the poor, then it is manifestly one not poor 
who thinks to raise himself above the poor, and haughtily looks 
down on him. And if it is said that, in spite of this proud 
demeanour, he is a fool, then this presents the figure of one 
proud of his wealth, who, in spite of his emptiness and nequitia, 
imagines that he possesses a greatness of knowledge, culture, 
and worth corresponding to the greatness of his riches. How 
much better is a poor man than such an one who walketh (vid. 
on of, vol. i. p. 79) in his innocence and simplicity, with his pure 
mind wholly devoted to God and to that which is good !—his 
poverty keeps him in humility which ts capable of no malicious 
conduct; and this pious blameless life is of more worth than the 
pride of wisdom of the distinguished fool. ‘There is in contrast 
to MwPY a simplicity, dzrAorns, of high moral worth; but, on the 
other side, there is also a simplicity which is worthless. This is 
the connecting thought which introduces the next verse. 
Ver. 2 The not-knowing of the soul is also not good, 

And he who hasteneth with the legs after it goeth astray. 
Fleischer renders WD? as the subj. and 2ip-x} as neut. pred.: in 
and of itself sensual desire is not good, but yet more so if it 
is without foresight and reflection. With this explanation the 
words must be otherwise accentuated. Hitzig, in conformity 
with the accentuation, before us: if desire is without reflec- 
tion, it is also without success. But where wns denotes de- 
sire or sensuality, it is always shown by the connection, as e.g. 
xxiii, 2; here NVI, referring to the soul as knowing (cf. Ps. 
exxxix. 14), excludes this meaning. But wp: is certainly gen. 
subjecti; Luzzatto’s “self-knowledge” is untenable, for this 
would require V5) 197; Meiri rightly glosses wai nyt by 
ov. After this Zockler puts Hitzig’s translation right in the 
following manner: where there is no consideration of the soul, 
there is no prosperity. But that also is incorrect, for 1t would 
require MOPS ; nun is always pred., nota substantival clause. 
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Thus the proverb states that vi5y NyWN?3 is not good, and that 
is equivalent to vipa mytonda nt (for the subject to ay07n5 is 
frequently, as e.g. xvi. 26, xvill. 5, an infinitive); or also: AYITNOD 
vip) is a virtual noun in the sense of the not-knowing of the 
soul; for to say NyIN> was syntactically inadmissible, but the 
expression is ny-Nd3, not AyT 3 (223), because this is used 
in the sense unintentionally or unexpectedly. The 03 which 
begins the proverb is difficult. If we lay the principal accent 
in the translation given above on “not good,” then the placing 
of na first is a hyperbaton similar to that in xvi. 26, xx. 11; ef, 
JN, xvii. 11; P2, xiii. 10, as if the words were: if the soul is with- 
out knowledge, then also (co ipso) it is destitute of anything 
good. Butif we lay the principal accent on the “also,” then 
the meaning of the poet is, that ignorance of thie soul is, hike 
many other things, not good; or (which we prefer without on 
that account maintaining’ the original connection of ver. 1 and 
ver. 2), that as on the one side the pride of wisdom, so on the 
other ignorance is not good. In this case 1 belongs more to 
the subject than to the predicate, but in reality to the whole sen- 
tence at the beginning of which it stands. To hasten with the 
legs (/’S, as xxviii. 20) means now in this connection to set the 
body in violent agitation, without direction and guidance pro- 
ceeding from the knowledge possessed by the soul. He who 
thus hastens after it without being intellectually or morally 
clear as to the goal and the way, makes a false step, goes astray, 
fails (vid. viii. 36, where ‘NOM is the contrast to *S3i). 
Ver. 3 The foolishness of a man overturneth his way, 
And his heart is angry against Jahve. 

Regarding 4p, vid. at xi. 3; also the Arab. signification 
“to go before” proceeds from the root conception pervertere, for 
first a letting precede, or preceding (e.g. of the paying before the 
delivery of that which is paid for: salaf, a pre-numbering, and 
then also: advanced money), consisting in the reversal of the 


1 The old interpreters and also the best Jewish interpreters mar the 
understanding and interpretation of the text, on the one side, by distin guish- 
ing between a nearest and a deeper meaning of Scripture (q$y5 qn and 
ND) 774); on the other by this, that they suppose an inward connection 
of all the proverbs, and expend useless ingenuity in Searching after the — 
connection, The former is the method especially adopted by Immanuel 
and Meiri, the latter bas most of all been used by Arama. 
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natural order, is meant. The way is here the way of life, the 
walking: the folly of a man overturns, 4.e. destroys, his life’s- 
course; but although he is himself the fabricator of his own 
ruin, yet the ill-humour (3, @stuare, vid. at Ps. xi. 6) of his 
heart turns itself against God, and he blames (LXX. essentially 
correct: aitiétas) God instead of himself, viz. his own madness, 
whereby he has turned the grace of God into lasciviousness, 
cast to the winds the instruction which lay in His providences, 
and frustrated the will of God desiring his good. A beautiful 
paraphrase of this parable is found at Sir. xv. 11-20; cf. 
Lam. ii. 39. 


Ver. 4 Wealth bringeth many friends ; 
But the reduced—his friend separateth himself. 

The very same contrast, though otherwise expressed, we had at 
xiv.20. Regarding jin, vid. vol. 1. p. 63. 1 is the tottering, or he 
who has fallen into a tottering condition, who has no resources, 
possesses no means. ‘The accentuation gives Mugrash to the 
word (according to which the Targ. translates), for it is not the 
subject of 173°: the reduced is separated (pass. Niph.) by his 
misfortunes, or must separate himself (reflex. Véph.) from his 
friend (GY, as Eccles. iv. 4, pre socio suo); but subject of the 
virtual pred. 32) YI: the reduced—his friend (inyip, as 
ver. 7) separates himself, z.e. (according to the nature of the 
Semitic substantival clause) he is such (of such a fate) that his 
friend sets himself free, whereby 122 may be omitted as self- 
obvious ; 7753 means one who separates himself, xviii. 1. If 
we aks ale the subject of the separatur, then the initiative of 
the separation from the friend is not expressed. 

In vers. 5 and 9 we have the introductory proverb of two 
groups, the former of which, in its close as well as its begin- 
uing, cannot be mistaken. 

Ver. 5 A lying witness remaineth not unpunished ; 
And he who breathes out lies eseapeth not. 
Regarding 5, vid. vol. i. p. 148: as here we read it of false 
Witness at vi. 19, xiv. 5, 25. 23° No occurs four times before, 
the last of which is at xvii. 5. The L-X-X. elsewhere translates 
mms mn by éxxalew yevdH, to kindle lies; but here by o dé 
éykarov ddixas, and at ver. 9 by 65 8 av écxavon Kaxiav, both 
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times changing only because yevdys goes before, and in stead of 
wrevi7, the choice of a different rendering commended itself. 
Ver. 6 Many stroke the cheeks of the noble ; 
And the mass of friends belongeth to him who gives. 

The phrase DD 38 nibn signifies to stroke the face of any one, 
from the fundamental meaning of the verb non, to rub, to 
stroke, Arab. khala, with which the Heb., meaning to be sick, 
weak (viribus attritum esse), and the Arabic: to be sweet (pro- 
perly levem et politum, glabrum esse, or palatum demulcere, 
leniter stringere, contrast asperum esse ad gustum), are connected 
(F1.). The object of such insinuating, humble suing for favour 
is the 2°92 (from 372, instigare), the noble, he who ts easily incited 
to noble actions, particularly to noble-mindedness in bestowing 
gifts and in doing good, or who feels himself naturally impelled 
thereto, and spontaneously practises those things ; cf. the Arab. 
krym, nobilis and liberalis (F1.), and at J ob xxi, 28; parall. ws 
n'9, a man who gives willingly, as 27 O'S, xv. 18, one who is 
easily kindled into anger. Many (0°, as Job xi. 19) stroke 
the face of the liberal (Lat. caput mulcent or demulcent); and to 
him who gives willingly and richly belongs yun-ea, the mass 
(the totality) of good friends, cf. xv. 17; there the art. of ¥74, 
according to the manner of expression of the Arab. gram- 
marians, stood for “the exhaustion of the characteristic pro- 
perties of the genus”: the friend who corresponds to the nature 
(the idea) of such an one; here it stands for “the comprehen- 
sion of the individuals of the genus ;” all that is only always 
friend. It lies near with Ewald and Hitzig to read y1 >) 
(and every one is friend . . .) (nd2=1bo, as Jer. viii. 10, ete.); 
but why could not yin-?> be used as well as poNn-bs, perhaps 
with the sarcastic appearance which the above translation seeks 
to express? The LXX. also had yon 53) in view, which it 
incorrectly translates was 8& 6 xaxds, whereby the Syr. and the 
Targ. are led into error; but JAD is not one and the same with 
Tn, vid. xviii. 6. On the contrary, there certainly lies before 
us in ver. 7 a mutilated text. The tristich is, as we have 
shown, vol. 1. p. 15, open to suspicion; and the violence which 
its interpretation needs in order to comprehend it, as a formal 
part of tab, places it beyond a doubt, and the LXX, confirms 
it that Te is the remainder of a distich, the half of Which is lost. 
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Ver. 7ab. We thus first confine our attention to these two 

lines,— 
All the brethren of the poor hate him ; 
How much more do his friends withdraw themselves from him ? 

Regarding “3 AN, guanto magis, vid. at xi. 31, xv. 11, xvii. 7. 
In a similar connection xiv. 20 spake of hatred, z.e. the cooling 
of love, and the manifesting of this coldness. The brethren 
who thus show themselves here, unlike the friend who has 
become a brother, according to xvii. 17, are brothers-german, 
including kindred by blood relation. 23 has Mercha, and is 
thus without the Alakkeph, as at Ps. xxxv. 10 (vid. the Masora 
in Baer’s Liber Psalmorum, 1861, p. 1383). Kimchi (Michlol 
205a), Norzi, and others think that cal (with ann yp) is to be 
read as at Isa. xl. 12, where om isa verb. But that is incor- 
rect. The case is the same as with NW, ili. 12; Ps. xlvii. 5, 
Ix. 2. As here é with Mercha remains, so 6 with Mercha in 
that twice ocenrring 21; that which is exceptional is this, that 
the accentuated 5 is written thus twice, not as the usual $5, but 
as 22 with the Makkeph. The ground of the exception lies, as 
with other peculiarities, in the special character of metrical 
accentuation ; the Aercha represents the place of the Afakkeph, 
and — thus remains in the unchanged force of a Kametz- 
Chatuph. The plur. 3p does not stamp WD as the defec- 
tively written plur.; the suffix hu is always sing., and the sing. 
is thus, like 979, 60, meant collectively, or better: generally (in 
the sense of kind), which is the linguistic usage of these two 
words, 1 Sam. xxx. 26; Job xlii. 10. But it is worthy of notice 
that the Masoretic form here is not 41729, but YM, with Sheva. 
The Masora adds to it the remark n°, and accordingly the word 
is thus written with Sheva by Kimchi (Michlol 202a and Lew. 
under the word ny), in Codd., and older editions. The Venet., 
translating by dé Tov PiAov avrod, has not noticed that. But 
how? Does the punctuation WY mean that the word is here 
to be derived from Y, maleficus? Thus understood, it does not 
harmonize with the line of thought. From this itis much more 
seen that the punctuation of the inflected 97, amicus, fluctuates. 
This word YV2 is a formation so difficult of comprehension, that 
one might almost, with Olshausen, § 210; Bottcher, § 794; 
and Lagarde, regard the» as the partitive }9, like the French 
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des amis (cf. Eurip. Med. 560: wevnta pevyer TAs ay éxob@y 
diros), or: something of friend, a piece of friend, while Ewald 
and others regard it as possible that 7 1s abbreviated from 
nyw. The punctuation, since it treats the Tsere in wny7D, 4D and 
elsewhere, as unchangeable, and here in WY" as changeable, 
affords proof that in it also the manner of the formation of the 
word was incomprehensible. 
Ver. 7¢ Seeking after words which are vain. 

If now this line belongs to this proverb, then 511 must be used 
of the poor, and mMBATND, or mani (vid. regarding the 15 Keris, 5 
for N?, at Ps. c. 3), must be the attributively nearer designation of 
the nx. The meaning of the Keri would be: he (the poor 
man) hunts after mere words, which—but no actions correspond- 
ing to them—are for a portion tohim. This is doubtful, for the 
principal matter, that which is not a portion to him, remains 
unexpressed, and the mani [to him they belong] affords only the 
service of guarding one against understanding by the Ox the 
proper words of the poor. This service is not in the same way 
afforded by M27 NO [they are not]; but this expression charac- 
terizes the words as vain, so that it is to be interpreted accord- 
ing to such parallels as Hos. xii. 2: words which are not, i.e. 
which have nothing in reahty corresponding to them, verba 
nihili, i.e. the empty assurances and promises of his brethren 
and friends (Fl.). The old translators all? read x5, and the 
Syr. and Targ. translate not badly : Mv x? iD; Symmachus, 
pycecw avuTapKtots. The expression is not to be rejected: Ny 
m1 sometimes means to come to 5, ve. to nothing, Job vi. 21, 
Ezek. xxi. 32, cf. Isa. xv. 6; and sin Nd, he is not = has no reality, 
Jer. v.12, manNd ODN, may thus mean words which are nothing 
(vain). But how can it be said of the poor whom everything 
forsakes, that one dismisses him with words behind which there 
is nothing, and now also that he pursues such words? The 
former supposes always a sympathy, though it be a feigned one, 


* In vol. i. p. 266, we have acknowledged ny, from yr, friend, only 
for xix. 7; bnt at xix. 4 we have also found amicus ejus more probable 
than ab amico suo (= ny" 3). 

* Lagarde erroneously calls Theodotion’s pieces obx aitd a trans] 
the Keri; odx is, however, x5, and instead of aura the expression 
which is the translation of ppn, is also found. 


ation of 


AUT WY, 
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which is excluded by NY [they hate him] and 3PM [with- 
draw themselves]; and the latter, spoken of the poor, would 
be unnatural, for his purposed endeavour goes not out after 
empty talk, but after real assistance. So 7c: pursuing after 
words which (are) nothing, although in itself not falling under 
critical suspicion, yet only of necessity is connected with this 
proverb regarding the poor, The LXX., however, has 
not merely one, but even four lines, and thus two proverbs 
following 7b. The former of these distichs is: "Evvowa ayaby 
Tois ELdoaty avTHV eyrytel, dvip 5é Ppovipos ebpjce avTny; it is 
translated from the Hebr. (évvoca dryaéy, v. 2=NiI), but it 
has a meaning complete in itself, and thus has nothing to do 
with the fragment 7c. The second distich is: “O arodAd Kaxo- 
Towy Tereotoupyel Kaxiav, Os bé EpeOifet Aoyous ov cwOynaerat. 
This d9 &é épeOifer Noryous is, without doubt, a translation of y17D 
DON (7c); Aovyous is probably a corruption of Adyoss (thus the 
Complut.), not, he who pursuetli words, but he who incites by 
words, as Homer (JJ. iv. 5f.) uses the expression épeOcféuer 
éméeoot. The concluding words, od cwOyjcerat, are a repetition 
of the Heb. nbn’ x) (cf. LXX. xix. 5 with xxviii. 26), perhaps 
only a conjectural emendation of the unintelligible mon x5. 
Thus we have before us in that 0 7oAAd KakoTrotoy, K.T.r., the 
line lost from the Heb. text; but it is difficult to restore it to 
the Heb. We have attempted it, vol.i. p.15. Supposing that 
the LX X. had before them nnn nd, then the proverb is— 


‘* He that hath many friends is rewarded with evil, 
Hunting after words which are nothing;”’ 
2.€. since this his courting the friendship of as many as possible 
is a hunting after words which have nothing after them and 
come to nothing. 


Ver. 8 He that getteth understanding loveth his soul, 
And he that values reasonableness will acquire good ; 
or, more closely, since this would be the translation of 21D Ny‘, 
xvi. 20, xvii. 20: so it happens, or it comes to this, that he 
acquires good (= Nv? m7); the inf. with > is here, as at xviii. 
24, the expression of a fut. periphrasticum, as in the Lat. con- 
secuturus est. Regarding ap"nap, vid. xv. 82, and ORIN WHY, 
vol. i. p. 119. That the deportment of men is either care for 
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the soul, or the contrary of that, is a thought which runs through 
the Book of Proverbs. 
The group of proverbs (vers. 9-16) now following begins and 

closes in the same way as the preceding. 

Ver. 9 A lying witness doth not remain unpunished, 

And one who breathes out lies perisheth, 

or goeth to ruin, for 728 (R. 11, to divide, separate) sicnifies to 
lose oneself in the place of the separated, the dead (Arab. in 
the infinite). In ver. 5, instead of this dzroAe?ras (LXX.), the 
negative ov cwOijceras is used, or as the LAX. there more 
accurately renders it, od dvapeverat. 

Ver. 10 Luxury becometh not a fool s 

How much less a servant to rule over princes. 

Thus also with M3 ND (3 p. Pil. non decet, cf. the adj. xxvi. 1) 
xvii. 7 begins. ‘°D AN rises here, as at ver. 7, a minori ad majus: 
how much more is it unbecoming = how much less is it seemly. 
The contrast in the last case is, however, more rugged, and the 
expression harsher. ‘ A fool cannot bear luxury: he becomes 
by it yet more foolish ; one who was previously a humble slave, 
but who has attained by good fortune a place of prominence and 
power, from being something good, becomes at once something 
bad: an insolent sceleratus” (F'l.). Agur, xxx. 22 f., describes 
such a homo novus as an unbearable calamity; and the author 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes, written in the time of the Persian 
domination, speaks, x. 7, of such. The LXX. translates, xat 
éap olKeTNS apEntat pel’ tBpews Svvactevew, rendering the 
phrase ONWD by pe BRpews, but all other translators had 
ons before them. 
Ver. 11 The discretion of a man maketh him long-suffering, 

And it is a glory for him to be forbearing toward transgression. 
The Syr., Targum, Aquila, and Theodotion translate tax JNA 
by waxpoOupia, and thus read JIS; but Rashi, Kimchi, and 
aoe ee 
ee) poe ieee eb enet. also translates: Novs 
avOporov pnxuvel TOV Oupov ceavTov ; the correct word would be 
aurov: the discretion (intellectus or intelligentia ; vid. regarding 
22, ii. 4) of a man extends his anger, i.e. brings it about at 
it continues long before it breaks out (vid. xiv. 29). One does 
not stumble at the perf. in view of ver. 7, xviii. 8 xvi. 26, and 
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the like; in the proverbial style the fut. or the particip. is more 
common. In the synonymous parallel member, iF 850 points 
to man as such: it is an honour to him to pass by a transgression 
(particularly that which affects himself), to let it go aside, te. 
to forbear revenge or punishment (cf. Arab. tjdwz ’aly); thus 
also the divine wdpeors (Rom. ili. 25) is designated by Mic. 
vii. 18; and in Amos vii. 8, viii. 2, 02 stands absol. for the 
divine remission or passing by, 7.e. unavenging of sin. 
Ver. 12 A murmuring as of a lion is the wrath of the king, 
And as dew on plants is his favour. 
Line 1 is a variation of xx. 2a; line 2a of xvi. 15). AY is not 
the being irritated against another, but generally ill-humour, 
fretfulness, bad humour; the murmuring or growling in which 
this state of mind expresses itself is compared to that of a 
lion which, growling, prepares and sets itself to fall upon its 
prey (vid. Isa. v. 29, cf. Amos iii.4). Opposed to the qyr stands 
the beneficial effect of the f¥9, ce. of the pleasure, the delicht, 
the satisfaction, the digpoeitien which shows kindness (LXX. TO 
ikapoy avrod). Inthe former case all are afraid; inthe latter, 
everything lives, as when the refreshing dew falls upon thie 
herbs of the field. The proverb presents a fact, but that the 
king may mirror himself in it. 
Ver. 13 A foolish son is destruction for his father, 
And a continual dropping are the contentions of a wife. 

Regarding M4, vid. at xvii. 4, cf. x. 3. Line 2a is expanded, 
xxvii. 15, into a distich. The dropping is TY, properly strik- 
ing (cf. Arab. tirad, from tarad ur., hostile assault) when it 
pours itself forth, stroke (drop) after stroke=constantly, or 
with unbroken continuity. Lightning-flashes are called (Jer 
Berachoth, p. 114, Shitomir’s ed.) p10, opp. pp'ppd, when they 
do not follow in intervals but constantly flash ; and b. Bechoroth 
44a; myn, weeping eyes, mab, dropping eyes, and nrmy, 
eyes always flowing, are distinguished. An old interpreter (vid. 
R. Ascher in Pesachim 11. No. 21) explains 170 27 by: “ which 
drops, and drops, and always drops.” An Arab proverb which 
I once heard from Wetzstein, says that there are three things 
which make our house intolerable: dltakk (= dldhalf), the 
trickling through of rain; dlnakk, the contention of the wife; 


and dlbakk, bugs. 
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Ver. 14 House and riches are a paternal inheritance, 
But from Jahve cometh a prudent wife. 
House and riches (opulentia), which in themselves do not make 
men happy, one may receive according to the law of inherit- 
ance; but a prudent wife is God’s gracious gift, xvi. 22. 
There is not a more suitable word than neawn (fem. of 
30D) to characterize a wife as a divine gift, making her 
husband happy. oy (2207) is the property which says: “I 
am named modesty, which wears the crown of all virtues.” * 
Ver. 15 Slothfulness sinketh into deep sleep, 
And an idle soul must hunger. 
Regarding MTN and its root-word O77, vid. at x. 5. Spm, to 
befall, to make to get, is to be understood after Gen. iti. 21; 
the obj. OINT->Y, viz. OND, is naturally to be supplied. In 15d 
the fut. denotes that which will certainly happen, the inevi- 
table. In both of its members the proverb is perfectly clear ; 
Hitzig, however, corrects 15a, and brings out of it the mean- 
ing, “slothfulness gives tasteless herbs to eat.” The LXX. 
has two translations of this proverb, here and at xviii. 8. That 
it should translate m9 by avépoyuves was necessary, as Lagarde 
remarks, for the exposition of the “ works of a Hebrew Sotades.” 
But the Hcbrew literature never sunk to such works, wallowing 
in the mire of sensuality, and dvdpoyuvos is not at all thus enig- 
matical; the Greek word was also used of an effeminate man, a 
man devoid of manliness, a weakling, and was, as the LXX. 
shows, more current in the Alexandrine Greek than elsewhere. 
Ver. 16 He that keepeth the commandment keepeth his soul ; 
He that taketh no heed to his ways dies. 

As at vi. 23, cf. Eccles. viii. 5, ns is here the commandment 
of God, and thus obligatory, which directs man in every case 
to do that which is right, and warns him against that which is 
wrong. And Y371 43 (according to the Masora with T; sere, 
as in Codd. and old editions, not 2) is the antithesis of 
1377 N83, xvi. 17. To despise one’s own way 1s equivalent to, to 
regard it as worth no consideration, as no question of conscience 
Whether one should enter upon this way or that. Hitzig’s 


? The LAX. translates: rapa 32 xvplov cpcleras yuvyn dvdol. Here as 


often (vid. my Jesurun) the Arab. usus loquendi makes itself felt in the 
idiom of the LXX., for sh@kl means douclew,. 
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reading, W5, “he that scattereth his ways,” lets himself be 
drawn by the inanifold objects of sensuality sometimes in one 
direction and sometimes in another, is supported by Jer. iii. 13, 
according to which it must be M5; the conj. is not in the style 
of the Book of Proverbs, and besides is superfluous. The LXX., 
which is fond of a guid pro quo—it makes, 130, a courtesan offer- 
ing a sacrifice she had vowed of the wages of sin of the quarrel- 
some woman—has here, as the Heb. text: o xatadpovay tov 
éautod ody azrodetrat, Thus after the Keri no, as also the 
Targ., Syro-Hexap., and Luther; on the contrary, the Syr., 
Jerome, the Venet. adopt the Chethib m2: he will become 
dead, ze. dies no natural death. The Ker? is more in the spirit 
and style of the Book of Proverbs (xv. 10, xxiii. 13, x. 21). 

Vers. 17-21. These verses we take together. But we have 
no other reason for making a pause at ver. 21, than that 
ver, 22 is analogous to ver. 17, and thus presents itself to us 
as an initial verse. | 

Ver. 17 He lendeth to Jahve who is compassionate to the lowly, 
And his bounty He requites to him. 

As at xiv. 31, pin is part. Kal. The Masoretically exact form 
of the word is yin (as On, xx. 14) with Mercha on the first 
syllable, on which the tone is thrown back, and the M70yn on 
the second. The Roman legal phrase, mutui datione contrahitur 
obligatio, serves to explain the fundamental conception of m?, 
mutuo accipere, and men, mutuum dare (vid. xxi. 7). The 
construction, Ex. xxii. 24, “to make any one bound as a debtor, 
obligare,” lies at the foundation of the genitive connection n mor) 
(not men). With 17 cf. xii. 14, where the subject of 2v* 
(Kert) remains in the background. ion (not 113) is here his 
work done in the sense of good exhibited. “ Love,” Hedinger 
once said, “is an imperishable capital, which always bears 
interest.” And the Archbishop Walther: nam Deo dai qui dat 
inopibus, ipse Deus est in pauperibus. Dr. Jonas, as Dichsel 
relates, once gave to a poor man, and said, “ Who knows when 
God restores it!” There Luther interposed: “ As if God had 
not long ago given it beforehand!” This answer of Luther 
meets the abnse of this beautiful proverb by the covetous. 

Ver. 18. This proverb brings to view once more the peda- 


gogic character of this Older Book of Proverbs: 
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Correct thy son, for yet there is hope; 
But go not too far to kill him. 

That °2 is meant relatively, as at xi. 15, is seen from Job x1. 18, 
xiv. 7; Jer. xxxi. 16 f.; Mpm "2 is the usual expression for 
etenim spes est. Though a son show obstinacy, and manifest a 
bad disposition, yet there is hope in the training of the youth of 
being able to break his self-will,.and to wean him from his bad 
disposition; therefore his education should be carried forward 
with rigorous exactness, but in such a way that wisdom and love 
regulate the measure and limits of correction : ad eum interficien- 
dum animam ne tollas (animum ne inducas). ‘Te'b2 is not the 
snbject, for in that case the word would have been 7NBA (2 
Kings xiv. 10). It is the object: To raise the soul to something 
is equivalent to, to direct his desire to it, to take delight in it. 
The teacher should not seek correction as the object, but only 
as the means; he who has a desire after it, to put the child to 
death in the case of his guilt, changes correction into revenge, 
permits himself to be driven by passion from the proper end of 
correction, and to be pushed beyond its limits. The LXX. 
translates freely eis 5é UBpw, for bRpis is unrestrained abuse, 
‘738 ID as Immanuel glosses. Besides, all the ancients and 
also the Venet. translate inn as the inf. of M25. But Oetin- 
ser (for he translates: lift not thy soul to his cry, for which 
Euchel: let not his complaining move thy compassion) follows 
the derivation from 3 suggested by Kimchi, Meiri, and Im- 
manuel, and preferred by Ralbag, so that m0 after the form 
M32 is equivalent to inten. But leaving out of view that non 
means strepere, not lamentari, and that 1b) Ni”) means attention, 
not desire, xxiii. 13 points out to us a better interpretation. 

Ver. 19. Another proverb with xiv): 

A man of excessive wrath must suffer punishment ; 

For if thou layest hold of it, hindering it, thou makest it only worse. 
The LXX., Syr., and Targ. translate as if the words were 
Moan 12332 (as man oY, xxix, 22), Theodotion, the Venet., and 
Luther render the Keri oP ; Jerome’s impatiens is colourless. 
The Chethib Sa gives no appropriate meaning. The Arab. 
jaril means lapidosus (whence o7i3, cf. Aram, NDS = Wijdos), and 
Schultens translates accordingly aspere scruposus iracundia, 


which is altogether after the manner of his own heavy style. 
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2 


Ewald translates oa as derived from the Arab jazyl, largus, 
grandis; but the possibility of the passing over of 1 into }, as 
maintained by Ewald and also by Hitzig, or the reverse, is 
physiologically undemonstrable, and is confirmed by no example 
worthy of mention. Rather it may be possible that the Heb. 
had an adj. oa or ony in the sense of stony, gravel-like, hard as 
gravel, but tow rather than gravel would be appropriate to mon. 
Hitzie corrects mon 208, “who acts in anger;” but he says 
mon Db, to recompense anger, Isa. lix. 18; non 5a is without 
support. This correction, however, is incomparably more 
feasible than Béttcher’s, “moderate inheritance bears expiation;” 
non = MNO must mean not only thick [curdled] milk, but also 
moderation, and Béttcher finds this “sound.” From all these 
instances one sees that 573 is an error in transcription; the Keré 
mon" rightly improves it, a man is thus designated whose 
peculiarity it is to fall into a high degree of passionate anger 
(moi non, Dan. xi. 44): such an one has to bear W3¥, a fine, 
i.¢. to compensate, for he has to pay compensation or smart- 
money for the injury suffered, as e.g. he who in strife with 
another pushes against a woman with child, so that injury be- 
falls her, ix. xxi. 22.. If we compare this passage with 2 Sam. 
xiv. 6, there appears for Sum the meaning of taking away of 
tlle object (whether a person or a thing) against which the 
passionate hothead directs himself. Therewith the meaning of 
ADIA “iY accords. The meaning is not that, Syn, once is not 
enough, but much rather must be repeated, and yet is without 
effect; but that one only increases and heightens the npn thereby. 
It is in vain to seek to spare such a violent person the punish- 
ment into which he obstinately runs ; much more advisable is it 
to let him rage till he ceases; violent opposition only makes the 
evil the greater. With DN °3, “ denn wenn” [for then], cf. ii. 3, 
“4a wenn” [yea if], and with Ty) in the conclusion, Job xiv. 7 (a 
parallelism syntactically more appropriate than Ps. exxxix. 18). 
Ver. 20 Hearken to counsel, and receive instruction, 
That thou mayest become wise afterwards. 
The rule of morals, xii. 154, receives here the pareenetic tone 
which is the keynote of the introduction 1.-1x. Lowenstein 
translates: that thou mayest finally become wise. But 70a 
corresponds rather to our “hinfort” [posthac] than to “ end- 
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lich” [finally]. He to whom the warning is directed must 
break with the self-willed, undisciplined myisn [beginning] of 
his life, and for the future (tov émidouroy év capKt xpovoy, 1 
Pet. iv. 2) become wise. The relative contrast between thie 
two periods of life is the same as at Job vii. 7. 
Ver. 21 Many are the thoughts in a man’s heart; 

But Jahve’s counsel, that stands. 
In 53pn lies, as at Isa. xl. 8, both: that the connsel of God 
(His plan of the world and of salvation) is accomplished and 
comes into actual fact, and that it continues. ‘This counsel is 
the true reality elevated above the checkered manifoldness of 
human purposes, aims, and subjectivities, which penetrates and 
works itself out in history. The thoughts of a man thus gain 
unity, substance, endurance, only in so far as he subjects him- 
self to this counsel, and makes his thoughts and actions con- 
formable and subordinate to this counsel. 

Ver. 22. The series makes a new departure with a proverb 

regarding the poor (cf. ver. 17): 

A man’s delight is his benefieence ; 

And better is a poor man than a liar. 
The right interpretation will be that which presses upon PNA 
no strange meaning, and which places the two parts of the verse 
in an inner mutual relation ethically right. In any case it lies 
nearer to interpret Msn, in relation to man, actively than pas- 
sively : that which makes man worthy of desire (Rashi), adorns 
and distinguishes him (Kimchi, Aben-Ezra); or, that which is 
desired by man, is above all things sought for (Luzzatto); and, 
in like manner, the Heb. meaning for 17D lies nearer than the 
Aram. (vid. xiv. 34): the pleasure of a man is his disgrace (Ral- 
bag). Thus Berthean’s translation: the desire of a man is his 
charitas, must mean: that which brings to a man true Joy is to act 
amiably. Butis that, thus generally expressed, true? And if this 
were the thought, how much more correctly and distinctly would 
it be expressed by TDN nity oINe nn’ (cf. xxi. 15)! Hitzie is 
rightly reminded by 110m of the Pharisee who thanks God that 
he is not as other men; the word ought to have been 40n to 
remove every trace of self-satisfaction. Hitzig therefore pro- 
poses from the LXX. and the Vulgate the text-correction 
nya, and translates, “from the revenue of a man is his kind 
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gift;” and Ewald, who is satisfied with nxian, “the gain of 
a man is his pious love.’ The latter is more judicious: 5Dn 
(love) distributed is in reality gain (according to ver. 17); but 
226 corresponds rather with the former: “ better is he who 
from want does not give mxi3zn, than he who could give and 
says he has nothing.” But was there then need for that capzds 
of the LXX.? If a poor man is better than a lord given to 
lying,—for W'S with ¥ is a man of means and position,—i.e. a 
poor man who would give willingly, but has nothing, than that 
man who will not give, and therefore lies, saying that he has 
nothing; then 22a means that the will of a man (cf. msn, xi. 
23) is his doing good (vid. regarding D1, at ill. 3), @.e. is its 
soul and very essence. Euchel, who accordingly translates: the 
philanthropy of a man consists properly in his goodwill, rightly 
compares the Rabbinical proverb, 7252) wynnn Ine 72 IMS 
jyanw, ze. one may give more or less, it all depends on tlie 
intention, the disposition. 


Ver. 23 The fear of Jahve tendeth to life; 
Satisfied, one spendeth the night, not visited by evil. 


The first line is a variation of xiv. 27a. How the fear of God 
thus reacheth to life, ¢.e. helps to a life that 1s enduring, free 
from care and happy, 23d says: the promises are fulfilled to 
the God-fearing, Deut. xi. 15 and Lev. xxvi. 6; he does not go 
hungry to bed, and needs fear no awakening in terror out of 
his soft slumber (iii. 24). With ) explic., 23a is explained. 
yay 2 means to spend the night (the long night) hungry, 
as OY "0, Job xxiv. 7, to pass the night in nakedness (cold). 
1p), of visitation of punishment, we read also at Isa. xxix. 6, 
and instead of ¥73, as it might be according to thus passage, we 
have here the accus. of the manner placing the meaning of the 
Niph. beyond a doubt (cf. xi. 15, 99, in an evil manner). All 
is in harmony with the matter, and is good Heb.; on the con- 
trary, Hitzig’s ingenuity introduces, instead of yavr, an unheard 
of word, Y1#", “and he stretches himself.” One of the Greeks 
excellently translates: xal éumdyabels aidicOncerar avev érric- 
xomhs movnpas. The LXX., which instead of 3, yvaots, 
translates thus, ¥7, discredits itself. The Midrash—Lagarde 
says of its translation—varies in colour like an opal. In other 
VOL. II. C 
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words, it handles the text like wax, and forms it according to its 
own taste, like the Midrash with its “read not so, but so.” 
Ver. 24 The slothful hath thrust his hand into the dish ; 
He bringeth it not again to his mouth. 

This proverb is repeated in a different form, xxvi. 15. The 
figure appears, thus understood, an hyperbole, on which account 
the LX X. understand by nnby the bosom or lap, xoAmov; Aquila 
and Symmachus understand by it the arm-pit, waoxXaAnvy or 
uadnv; and the Jewish interpreters gloss it by pn (Kimchi) or 
pion sp, the slit (Ital. fenditura) of the shirt. But the domestic 
ficure, 2 Kings xxi. 13, places before us a dish which, when it 
is empty, is wiped and turned upside down -! and that the slothful 
when he eats appears too slothful to bring his hand, e.g. with 
the rice or the piece of bread he has taken out of the dish, again 
to his mouth, is true to nature: we say of such a man that he 
almost sleeps when he eats. The fut. after the perf. here denotes 
that which is not done after the former thing, ¢.e. that which is 
scarcely and only with difficulty done; 15... D3 may have the 
meaning of “ yet not,” as at Ps. cxxix. 2; but the sense of “ not 
once” =ne... quidem, lies here nearer Deut. xxiii. 3. 
Ver. 25 The scorner thou smitest, and the simple is prudent ; 

And if one reprove the man of understanding, he gaineth knowledge 
Hitzig translates in a way that is syntactically inexact: smite 
the scorner, so the simple becomes prudent; that would have 
required at least the word O0y": fut. and fut. connected 
by 1 is one of many modes of expression for the simultaneous, 
discussed by me at Hab. iii, 10. The meaning of the proverb 
has a complete commentary at xxi. 11, where its two parts are 
otherwise expressed with perfect identity of thought. In 
regard to the 72, with whom denunciation and threatening bear 
no fruit (xiii. 1, xv. 12), and perhaps even produce the con- 
trary effect to that intended (ix. 7), there remains nothing 


* While nnpy, sak fat, in the sense of dish, is etymologically clear, for 
nnby, neither salah (to be good for), nor salakh (to he deaf, mangy), offers 
an appropriate verbal meaning. The Arab. zuluh (large dishes) stands 
under zalah (to taste, of the tasting of food), but is scarcely a derivative 
from it. Only mby, which in the meaning of good for, proceeding from 
the idea of penetrating through, -has retained the root-meaning of cleft 
furnishes for nnby and nyniby a root-word in some measure useful. 
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else than to vindicate the injured truths by means of the 
private justice of corporal punishment. Such words, if spoken 
to the right man, in the right spirit, at the right time, may 
affect him with wholesome terrors; but even though he is not 
made better thereby, yet the simple, who listens to the mockeries 
of such not without injury, will thereby become prudent (gain 
Ov = MY, prudence, as at xv. 5), te. either arrive at the 
knowledge that the mockery of religion is wicked, or guard 
himself against incurring the same repressive measures. In 
256 nin) is neither inf. (Umbreit), which after xxi. 116 must 
be 0272, nor impr. (Targ., Ewald), which according to rule is 
nin, but the hypothetic perf. (Syr.) with the most general 
subject (Mere., Hitzig): if one impart instruction to the (dat. 
obj. as ix. 7, xv. 2) man of understanding (vid. xvi. 21), then 
he acquires knowledge, i.e. gains an insight into the nature 
and value of that which one wishes to bring him to the know 
ledge of (NYRI P30, as xxix. 7; cf. viii. 5). That which th 
deterring lesson of exemplary punishment approximately effects 
with the wavering, is, in the case of the man of understanding, 
perfectly attained by an instructive word. 


We have now reached the close of the third chief section of 
the older Book of Proverbs. All the three sections begin with 
aan ja, x. 1, xii. 1, xv. 20. The Introduction, i.-ix., dedicates 
this collection of Solomonic proverbs to youth, and the three 
beginnings accordingly relate to the relative duties of a son to 
his father and mother. We are now no longer far from the 
end, for xxii. 17 resumes the tone of the Introduction. The 
third principal part would be disproportionately large if it 
extended from xv. 1 to xxi. 16. But there does not again 
occur a proverb beginning with the words “ son of man.” We 
can therefore scarcely go wrong if we take xix. 26 as the com- 
mencement of a fourth principal part. The Masora divides the 
whole Mishle into eight sedarim, which exhibit so little know- 
ledge of the true division, that the parashas (sections) x. 1, 
xxii. 17 do not at all find their right place." The mss., how- 

1 The 915 verses of the JZishle, according to the Masora, fall into eight 
sedarim, beginning as follows: i. 1, v. 18, ix. 12, xiv. 4, xviii. 10, xxii. 22, 
xxy. 13, xxvili. 16. 
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ever, contain evidences that this Hagiograph was also anciently 
divided into parashas, which were designated partly by ae 
between the lines (sethwmoth) and partly by breaks in the lines 
(phethucoth). In Baer’s Cod. Jamanensis, after vi. 19, there 
is the letter 5 written on the margin as the mark of such a 
break. With vi. 20 (vid. lc.) there indeed commences a new 
part of the introductory Mashal discourses. But, besides, we 
only seldom meet with? coincidences with the division and 
grouping which have commended themselves to us. In the Ms. 
of the Grecus Venetus, xix. 11, 16, and 19 have their initial 
letters coloured red ; but why only these verses, is not manifest. 
A comparison of the series of proverbs distinguished by such 
initials with the Cod. Jaman. and Cod. 11. of the Leipzig City 
Library, makes it more than probable that it gives a traditional 
division of the Afishle, which may perhaps yet be discovered by 
a comparison of mss.* But this much is clear, that a historico- 
literary reconstruction of the Afishle, and of its several parts, 
can derive no help from this comparison. 

With xix. 26 there thus begins the fourth principal part of 
the Solomonic collection of proverbs introduced by i.-ix. 

He that doeth violence to his father and chaseth his mother, 
Is a son that bringeth shame and disgrace. 

The right name is given in the second line to him who acts as 
is described in the first. 2 means properly to barricade 
[obstruere], and then in general to do violence to, here: to ruin 
one both as to life and property. The part., which has the force 
of an attributive clause, is continued in the finite: gut matrem 
fugat ; this is the rule of the Heb. style, which is not didopé- 
toyos, Gesen. § 134, Anm. 2. Regarding v2, vid. at x. 5; 
regarding the placing together of VEN) 30, vid. xiii. 5, where 
for 27, to make shame, to be scandalous, the word AND, 
which is radically different, meaning to bring into bad odour, is 
used. The putting to shame is in wia (kindred with Arab. 


1 Vid. the Prefatio to the Masaretica-Critical Edition of Isaiah by Baer 
aad myself; Leipzig, 1872. 

* There are spaces within the lines after i. 7, 9, 33, ii. 22, ili. 18, 35, 
v. 17, 23, vi. 4, 11, 15, 19 (here a 5), 35, viii. 21, 31, 35, ix, 18, xvi. 
20, Xviii. 9, xxii, 19, 27, xxiii. 14, xxiv. 22, 33, xxvi, 21, xxviii. 10, 
16, xxix. 17, 27, xxx. 6, 9, 14, 17, 20, 23, 28, 38, xxxi. 9. 

* Vid. Gebhardt's Prolegomena to his new edition of the Versio Veneta. 
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badth) thought of as disturbatio (cf. ciyyvats) (cf. at Ps. vi. 11), 
in 18N (khfr) as opertio (cf. Cicero’s Cluent. 20: infamia et 
dedecore opertus), not, as I formerly thought, with Fiirst, as 
reddening, blushing (vid. Ps. xxxiv. 6). Putting to shame 
would in this connection be too weak a meaning for YAN», 
The pedagogic stamp which ver. 26 impresses on this fourth 
principal part is made yet further distinct in the verse that 
now follows. 
Ver. 27 Cease, my son, to hear instruction, 
To depart from the words of knowledge. 
Oetinger correctly: cease from hearing instruction if thou wilt 
make no other use of it than to depart, etc., 2.e. cease to learn 
wisdom and afterwards to misuse it. ‘The proverb is, as Ewald 
says, as “ bloody irony ;” but it is a dissuasive from hypocrisy, 
a warning against the self-deception of which Jas. i. 22-24 
speaks, against heightening one’s own condemnation, which is 
the case of that servant who knows his lord’s will and does it 
not, Luke xi. 47. 27n, in the meaning to leave off doing some- 
thing further, is more frequently construed with 5 seg. injin. 
than with } (cf. eg. Gen. xi. 8 with 1 Kings xv. 21); but if 
we mean the omission of a thing which has not yet been begun, 
then the construction is with 9, Num. ix. 13. Instead of 
niawe, there might have been also used niawipro (omit rather... 
than ...), and niaw woe would be more distinct; but as the pro- 
verb is expressed, Mw? is not to be mistaken as the subord. 
infin. of purpose. The LXX., Syr., Targ., and Jerome do 
violence to the proverb. Luther, after the example of older 
interpreters : instruction, that which leads away from prudent 
learning; but musar always means either discipline weaning 
from evil, or education leading to good. 
Ver. 28 A worthless witness scoffeth at right ; 
Ano the mouth of the godless swalloweth up mischief. 

The Mosaic law does not know the oath of witnesses; but the 
adjuring of witnesses to speak the truth, Lev. iv. 1, places a 
false statement almost in the rank of perjury. The Dsvn, 
which legally and morally binds witnesses, is just their duty to 
state the matter in accordance with truth, and without deceit- 
ful and malicious reservation; but a worthless witness (vid. 
regarding Oyno3, vi. 12) despiseth what is right (Cara with accus.- 
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obj. like xiv. 9), ze. scornfully disregards this duty. Under 236 
Hitzig remarks that yo2 only in Kal means to devour, but in 
Piel, on the contrary, to absorb = annihilate ; therefore he reads 
with the LXX. and Syr. J" [justice] instead of jis [mischief]: 
the mouth of the wicked murders that which is right, properly, 
swallows down his feeling of right. But pba interchanges with 
yon in the sense of swallowing only, without the connected idea 
of annihilation; ef. ¥523 for the continuance [duration] of a 
gulp = for a moment, Num. iv. 20 with Job vit. 29; and one 
can thus understand 28d without any alteration of the text after 
Job xv. 16; cf. xx. 12-15, as well as with the text altered 
after Isa. ii. 12, by no means so that one makes jis the sub- 
ject: mischief swallows up, te. destroys, the mouth of the 
wicked (Rashi); for when “mouth” and “to swallow” stand 
connected, the mouth is naturally that which swallows, not that 
which is swallowed (cf. Eccles. x. 12: the mouth of the fool 
swallows, i.e. destroys, him). Thus 28 means that wickedness, 
i.e. that which is morally perverse, is a delicious morsel for the 
mouth of the godless, which he eagerly devours ; to practise evil 
is for him, as we say, “ ein wahrer Genuss” [a true enjoyment]. 
Ver. 29 Judgments are prepared for scorners, 
And stripes for the backs of fools. 

p’sSY never means punishment which a court of justice inflicts, 
but is always used of the judgments of God, even although they 
are inflicted by human instrumentality (vid. 2 Chron. xxiv. 24) ; 
the singular, which nowhere occurs, is the segolate x. act. bay 
= pip, 2 Chron. xx. 9, plur. bay. Hitzig’s remark: “the 
judgment may, after ver. 25, consist in stripes,” is misleading ; 
the stroke, ni37, there is such as when, e.g., a stroke on the ear 
is applied to one who despises that which is holy, which, under 
the circumstances, may be salutary; but it does not fall under 
the category of shephuthim, nor properly under that of ninenn, 
The former are providential chastisements with which history 
itself, or God in history, visits the despiser of religion ; the latter 
are strokes which are laid on the backs of fools by one who is 
instructing them, in order, if possible, to bring them to thought 
and understanding. 23, here inflected as Niph., is used, as 
Job xv. 23, as meaning to be placed in readiness, and thus to be 
surely imminent. Regarding mahaltimoth, vid. at xviii, 6. 
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Chap. xx. 1. This proverb warns against the debauchery 

with which free-thinking is intimately associated. 
Wine is a mocker, mead boisterous ; 
And no one who is overtaken thereby is wise. 
The article stands with }*. Ewald maintains that in x.-xxii. 6 
the article occurs only here and at xxi. 31, and that it is here, 
as the L_X-X. shows, not original. Both statements are incor- 
rect. The article is found, ¢.g., at xix. 6, xviii. 18,17, and here 
the personification of “ wine” requires it; but that it is wanting 
to 15¥ shows how little poetry delights in it; it stands once for 
twice. The effects of wine and mead (13 from 13¥, to stop, 
obstruct, become stupid) are attributed to these liquors themselves 
as their property. Wine is a mocker, because he who is intoxi- 
cated with it readily scoffs at that which is holy; mead is 
boisterous (cf. 7210, vii. 11), because he who is inebriated in 
his dissolute madness breaks through the limits of morality 
and propriety. He is unwise who, through wine and the like, 
i.e. overpowered by it (cf. 2 Sam. xill. 28), staggers, z.e. he gives 
himself up to wine to such a degree that he is no longer master 
of himself. Atv. 19 we read, 2 72%, of the intoxication of love; 
here, as at Isa. xxviii. 7, of the intoxication of wine, ze. of 
the passionate slavish desire of wine or for wine. The word 
“ Erpicht” {avidissimus], i.e. being indissolubly bound to 
a thing, corresponds at least in some degree to the idea. 
Fleischer compares the French: étre fou de quelque chose. Isa. 
xxvill. 7, however, shows that one has to think on actual stag- 
gering, being overtaken in wine. 
Ver. 2 A roaring as of a lion is the terror of the king ; 
And he that provoketh him forfeiteth his life. 

Line first is a See of xix.12. The terror which a king 
spreads around (42 D, gen. subjectt., as, e.g. at Job ix. 34 and 
generally) is like the growling of a lion which threatens danger. 
The thought here suggested is that it is dangerous to arouse a 
lion. Thus Dayn does not mean: he who is angry at him 
(Venet.: yorovpevos avTe), but he who provokes him (LXX., 
Syr-, Targ., Jerome, Luther). 2YNi signifies, as we saw at 
xiv. 16, to be in a state of excessive displeasure, extreme anger. 
Here the meaning must be: he who puts him into a state of 
anger (LXX., 6 wapokvvwy adroy, in other versions with the 
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addition of «al émiuryvdipevos, who conducts himself familiarly 
towards him = 39ND). But can mitharvo have this meaning ; 
That the Hithpa. of transitive stems, @.9- aan (1 Kings vin. 
59) and 72nvn (Mic. vi. 16), is construed with the accus. of 
that which any one performs for himself (cf. Ewald s Gramm. 
Arab. § 180), is not unusual; but can the Hithpa. of the 
intrans. 13y, which signifies to fall into a passion, “ express with 
the accusative the passion of another excited thereby ss (Ewald, 
§282a)? There is no evidence for this; and Hitzig’s conjecture, 
nayno (Tiphel of the Targ. W3¥A = 773¥), is thus not without 
occasion. But one might suppose that 72377, as the reflexive 
of a Piel or Hiphil which meant to be put into a state of 
anger, may mean to draw forth the anger of any one, as in 
Arab., the vimith form (Hithpa.) of hadr, to be present, with the 
accus, as reflexive of the rvth form, may mean: sibt aliquid 
presens sistere. Not so difficult is SOM with the accus. of that 
which is missing, vid. viii. 36 and Hab. 11. 10. 
Ver. 3 It is an honour to a man to remain far from strife ; 
But every fool showeth his teeth. 
Or better: whoever is a fool guisquis amens, for the emphasts 
does not lie on this, that every fool, i.e. every single one of 
this sort, contends to the uttermost; but that whoever is only 
always a fool finds pleasure in such strife. Regarding yoann, 
vid. xvii. 14, xvii. 1. On the contrary, it 1s an hononr to a 
man to be peaceable, or, as it is here expressed, to remain far 
from strife. The phrase may be translated: to desist from 
strife; but in this case the word would be pointed nav, which 
Hitzig prefers; for N2Y from nav means, 2 Sam. xxiii. 7, 
annihilation (the termination of existence); also Ex. xxi. 
19, inaY does not mean to be keeping holy day; but to be 
sitting, viz. at home, in a state of incapability for work. Rightly 
Fleischer: “j!2 2, like Arab. k’ad san, to remain sitting 
quiet, and thus to hold oneself removed from any kind of 
activity.” He who is prudent, and cares for his honour, not 
only breaks off strife when it threatens to become passionate, but 
does not at all enter into it, keeps himself far removed from it. 
Ver. 4 At the beginning of the harvest the sluggard plougheth not; 
And so when he cometh to the reaping-time there is nothing. 

Many translators (Symmachus, Jerome, Luther) and _ inter- 
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preters (e.g. Rashi, Zickler) explain: propter frigus; but 40 
is, according to its verbal import, not a synon. of 3p and My, 
but means gathering = the time of gathering (synon. DX), from 
10, carpere,” as harvest, the time of the capmifew, the plucking 
off of the fruit; but the harvest is the beginning of the old 
Eastern agricultural year, for in Palestine and Syria the time of 
ploughing and sowing with the harvest or early rains (0 =", 
Neh. vii. 24; Ezra ii. 18) followed the fruit harvest from October 
to December. The } is thus not that of cause but of time. 
Thus rendered, it may mean the beginning of an event and 
onwards (¢.g. 1 Sam. xxx. 25), as well as its termination and 
onwards (Lev. xxvii. 17): here of the harvest and its ingather- 
ing and onwards. In 40, the Chethib and Kert vary as at 
xviii. 17. The fut. 28¥* would denote what stands before the 
sluggard; the perf. One places him in the midst of this, and 
besides has this in its favour, that, interpreted as perf. hypo- 
theticum, it makes the absence of an object to Sxw more tenable. 
The Chethid, Owe, is not to be read after Ps. cix. 10: he will 
beg in harvest—in vain (Jerome, Luther), to which Hitzig 
well remarks: Why in vain? Amid the joy of harvest people 
dispense most liberally; and the right time for begging comes 
later. Hitzig conjecturally arrives at the translation: 


“A pannier the sluggard provideth not ; 
Seeketh to borrow in harvest, and nothing cometh of it.” 


But leaving out of view the “ pannier,” the meaning “to obtain 
something as a loan,” which Sv from the connection may bear, 
is here altogether imaginary. Let one imagine to himself an 
indolent owner of land, who does not trouble himself about the 
tiling and sowing of his fields at the right time and with 
diligence, but leaves this to his people, who do only as much as 
is commanded them: such an one asks, when now the harvest- 
time has come, about the ingathering; but he receives the 
answer, that the land has lain unploughed, because he had not 
commanded it to be ploughed. When he asks, there is nothing, 
he asks in vain (MS, as at xiv. 6, xii.4). Mein mghtly ex- 
plains 72D by nen qr ndnnp, and 40 by: “so then, when 
he asks at harvest time, he will find nothing;” on the other 
1 Vid. Fleischer in Levy’s Chald. Wérterbuch, i. 426. 
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hand, the LXX. and Aram. think on 91n, canpere convicts, as 
also in Codd. here and there is found the meaningless 27?. 
Ver. 5 The purpose in the heart of a man is deep water ; 

But a man of understanding draweth it out. 7 . 
“Still waters are deep.” Like such deep waters (xvi. 4) 3 
that which a man hath secretly (Isa. xxix. 15) planned in his 
heart. He keeps it secret, conceals it carefully, craftily mis- 
leads those who seek to draw it out; but the man of 7230, ze, 
one who possesses the right criteria for distinguishing between 
good and bad, true and false, and at the same time has the 
capacity to look through men and things, draws out (the Venet. 
well, advé\£er) the secret 73¥, for he penetrates to the bottom of 
the deep water. Such an one does not deceive himself with 
men, he knows how to estimate their conduct according to its 
last underlying motive and aim; and if the purpose 1s one that 
is pernicious to him, he meets it in the process of realization. 
What is here said is applicable not only to the subtle statesman 
and the general, but also to the pragmatical historian and the 
expositor, as, e.g., of a poem such as the book of Job, the idea 
of which lies like a pearl at the bottom of deep water. 

Ver. 6 Almost every one meeteth a man who is gracious to him ; 
But a man who standeth the test, who findeth such an one? 

As DON WS, xii. 17, signifies a messenger in whom there is 
confidence, and D'S TY, xiv. 5, a witness who is altogether 
truthful, so D’ON YS is a man who remains true to himself, 
and maintains fidelity toward others. Such an one it is not 
easy to find; but patrons who make promises and awaken ex- 
pectations, finally to leave in the lurch him who depends on 
them—of such there are many. This contrast would proceed 
from 6a also, if we took 8? in the sense of to call, to call or 
ery out with ostentation: multi homines sunt quorum suam 
quisque humanitatem proclamat (Schelling, Fleischer, Ewald, 
Zockler, and also, e.g., Meri). But ‘109 v's is certainly to be 
interpreted after xi, 17, Isa. lvii. 1. Recognising this, Hitzig 
translates: many a man one names his dear friend; but in 
point of style this would be as unsuitable as possible. Must 
S72. then mean vocat? A more appropriate parallel word to 
ee is SIP=7P, aceording to which, with Oetinger, Heiden- 
heim, Euchel, and Léwenstein, we explain: the greater part of 
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men meet one who shows himself to them (to this or that man) 
as IDN WN, a man well-affectioned and benevolent; but it is 
rare to find one who in his affection and its fruits proves him- 
self to be true, and actually performs that which was hoped for 
from him. Luther translates, with the Syr. and Targ. after 
Jerome: Viel Menschen werden From gerhtimbt [many men are 
reputed pious]; but if NP? were equivalent to N7>*, then 
Dn YS ought to have been used instead of ion ws. The 
LXX. read DN wx 7p DIN 33, man is something great, and 
a compassionate man is sommeehing precious ; but it costs trouble 
to find out a true man. The fundamental thought remains 
almost the same in all these interpretations and readings: love 
is plentiful ; fidelity, rare; therefore 1pn, of the right kind, after 
the image of God, is joined to nox. 
Ver. 7 He who in his innocence walketh as one upright, 
Blessed are his children after him ! 

We may not take the first line as a separate clause with P"¥, as 
subject (Van Dyk, Elster) or predicate (Targ.); for, thus 
rendered, it does not appropriately fall in as parallel to the 
second line, because containing nothing of promise, and the 
second line would then strike in at least not so unconnectedly 
(cf. on the contrary, x. 9, xiv. 25). We have before us a sub- 
stantival clause, of which the first line is the complex subject. 
But Jerome, the Venet., and Luther erroneously: the just man 
walking in his innocence; this placing first of the adj. is in 
opposition to the Hebr. syntax. We must, if the whole is to be 
interpreted as nom., regard p¥ as permutative: one walking 
in his innocence, a righteous one. But, without doubt, tsedek is 
the accus. of the manner; in the manner of one righteous, or 
In apposition: as one righteous; ef. Job xxxi. 26 with Mic. 
lu. 7. Thus Hitzig rightly also refers to these two passages, 
and Ewald also refers to xxii. 11, xxiv. 15. To walk in his 
innocence as a righteons man, is equivalent to always to do that 
which is right, without laying claim to any distinction or making 
any boast on that account; for thereby one only follows the 
impulse and the direction of his heart, which shows itself and 
can show itself not otherwise than in unreserved devotion to 
God and to that which is good. The children after him are 
not the children after his death (Gen. xxiv. 67) ; but, according 
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to Deut. iv. 40, cf. Job xxi. 21, those who follow his example, 
and thus flees who come after him; for already in the lfe- 
time of such an one, the benediction begins to have its fulfil- 
ment in his children. 

The following group begins with a royal proverb, which 
expresses what a “king does with his eyes. ‘T'wo proverbs, of the 
seeing eye and the necessary opening of the eyes, close it. 

Ver. 8 A king sitting on the seat of justice, 
Scattereth asunder all evil with his eyes. 
Excellently the Venet. émt Opovov Sixns, for NB is the name 
of the seat of rectitude (the tribunal), as the “throne of grace,” 
Heb. iv. 17, is the name of the capporeth as the seat of mercy ; 
the seat of the judge is merely called xD>; on the other hand, 
“-np> is the contrast of Nig NDZ, Ps. xciv. 20: the seat from 
which the decision that is in conformity with what is nght (cf., 
e.9., Jer. v. 28),.goes forth, and where it is sought. As little 
here as at ver. 26 is there need for a characterizing adj. to 
melek ; but the LXX. hits the meaning for it, understands such 
to 4: érav Bactreds Sixatos xabion emi Opcvov. By the 
‘“Ceyes” are we then to understand those of the mind: he sifts, 
dignoscit, with the eyes of the mind all that is evil, z.¢. distin- 
guishes it subjectively from that which is not evil? Thus 
Hitzig by a comparison of Ps. xi. 4, cxxxix. 3 (where Jerome 
has eventilasti, the Vulg. investigasti). Scarcely correctly, for 
it lies nearer to think on the eyes in the king’s head (vid. xvi. 15); 
in that case: to winnow (to sift) means to separate the good 
and the bad, but first mediately: to exclude the bad; finally, 
ver. 26 [ends to the conclusion that 7)" is to be anderstond: not 
of a subjective, but of an actual scattering, or separating, or 
driving away. Thus the penetrating, fear inspiring eyes of the 
king are meant, as Immanuel explains: 59 on ay yoy nes 
men Sapa ons apo. But in this explanation the personal ren- 
dering of yrs is incorrect ; for mecareh, meant of the driving 
asunder of persons, requires as its object a plur. (cf. 26a). Col-ra 
is understood as neut. like v.14. Before the look of a king to 
whom it belongs to execute righteousness and fustice (Isa. xvi. 
5), nothing evil stands; criminal acts and devices seen through, 
and so also judged by these eyes, are broken up and scattered to 
all the winds, along with the danger that thereby threatened 
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the community. It is the command: “put away the evil” 
(Deut. xiii. 6 [5]), which the king carries into effect by thie 
powerful influence of his look. With col-ra there is connected 
the thought that in the presence of the heavenly King no one 
is wholly free from sin. 
Ver. 9 Who cau say I have made my heart clean, 

I am pure from my sins ? 
It it the same thought that Solomon expresses in his prayer at 
the consecration of the temple, 1 Kings vni. 46: there is no 
man who sinneth not. ‘To cleanse his heart (as Ps. Ixxii. 13), 
is equivalent to to empty it, by self-examination and earnest 
effort after holiness, of all impure motives and inclinations ; vd. 
regarding 31, to be piercing, shining brightly, cloudlessly pure, 
Fleischer in Levy’s Chald. Worterbuch, 1. 424. The conse- 
quence of Mist is, becoming pure; and the consequence of 
3? nizt, i.e. of the purifying of the heart, the being pure from 
sinful conduct: I have become pure from my sins, z.e. from 
such as I might fall into by not resisting temptations; the 
suffix is not understood as actual, but as potential, like Ps. 
xviii. 24. No one can boast of this, for man’s knowledge of 
himself and of his sms remains always limited (Jer. xvii. 9 f. ; 
Ps. xix. 13); and sin is so deeply rooted in his nature (Job 
xiv. 4, xv. 14-16), that the remains of a smful tendency always 
still conceal themselves in the folds of his heart, sinful thoughts 
still cross his soul, sinful inclinations still sometimes by their 
natural force overcome the moral resistance that opposes them, 
and stains of all kinds still defile even his best actions. 

Ver. 10. This proverb passes sentence of condemnation 

against gross sins in action and life. 

Diverse stones, diverse measures— 

An abomination to Jahve are they both. 
The stones are, as at xi. 1, xvi. 11, those used as weights. Stone 
and stone, ephah and ephah, means that they are of diverse 
kinds, one large and one small (the LXX., in which the 
sequence of the proverbs from ver. 10 is different, has peya Kat 
pixpév), so that one may be able deceitfully to substitute the 
one forthe other. 75'S (from 5X, to bake) may originally 
have been used to designate such a quantity of meal as supplied 
a family of moderate wants; it corresponds to the bath (Ezek. 
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xlv. 11) as a measure for fluids, and stands here synecdochi- 
cally instead of all the measures, including, ¢.g., the cor, of which 
the ephah was a tenth part, and the seah, which was a third 
part of it. 10 =xvii. 5, an echo of Lev. xix. 36; Deut. xxv. 
13-16. Just and equal measure is the demand of a holy God; 
the contrary 1s to Him an abhorrence. 
Ver. 11 Even a child maketh himself known by his conduct, 
Whether his disposition be pure and whether it be right. 

If Dey may be here understood after the use of Daly, to play, 
to pass the time with anvthing, then 03 refers thereto: even 
by his play (Ewald). But granting that Day [children], 
synon. with 7y3, had occasioned the choice of the word 
bby (vid. Fleischer on Isa. iii. 4), yet this word never means 
anything else than work, an undertaking of something, and 
accomplishing it; wherefore Bottcher proposes roryD, for 
Dyn may have meant play, in contradistinction to Deyn, This 
is possible, but conjectural. Thus gam is not taken along with 
bamalalav. That the child also makes himself known by his 
actions, is an awkward thought; for if in anything else, in these 
he must show what one has to expect from him. Thus gam is 
after the syntactical method spoken of at xvii. 26, xix. 2, to be 
referred to 1y2 (also the child, even the child), although in this 
order it is referred to the whole clause. The verb 153 is, from 
its fundamental thought, to perceive, observe from an évaytw- 
onuov: to know, and to know as strange, to disown (wd. 
under Isa. ii. 9); the Aithpa. elsewhere signifies, like (Arab.) 
tankkar, to make oneself unknowable, but here to make one- 
self knowable ; Symmachus, ézuyvapicOjoetar, Venet. yvoobn- 
cetat. Or does the proverb mean: even the child dissembles 
in his actions (Oetinger)? Certainly not, for that would be a 
statement which, thus generally made, is not justified by 
experience. We must then interpret 110 as a direct question, 
though it has the form of an indirect one: he gives himself to 
be known, viz. whether his disposition be pure and right. That 
one may recognise his actions in the conduct of any one, is a 
platitude; also that one may recognise his conduct in these, is not 
much better. 5YB is therefore referred by Hitzig to God as the 
Creator, and he interprets it in the sense of the Arab. khalk, 
being created = natura. We also in this way explain 39y', Ps. 
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cili. 14, as referable to God the 734; and that poal occurs, e.g. 
Isa. 1. 31, not merely in the sense of action, but also in that of 
performance or structure, 1s favourable to this interpretation. 
But one would think that poal, if thus used in the sense of 
the nature of man, would have more frequently occurred. 
It everywhere else means action or work. And thus it is 
perhaps also here used to denote action, but regarded as 
habitual conduct, and according to the root-meaning, moral 
disposition. The N. T. word épyov approaches this idea in 
such passages as Gal. vi. 4. It 1s less probable that 110 is 
understood with reference to the future (Luther and others) ; 
for in that case one does not see why the poet did not make use 
of the more intelligible phrase 1PYE min ws rox, It is like 
our (Germ.) proverb: Was ein Haken werden will kriimmt sich 
bald [what means to become a hook bends itself early]; or: 
Was ein Dornchen werden will spitet sich bei Zeiten* [what 
means to become a thorn sharpens itself early], and to the 
Aram. yy maypp pyia pyia=that which will become a gourd 
shows itself in the bud, Berachoth 48a. 
Ver. 12 The hearing ear and the seeing eye— 
Jahve hath created them both. 

Léwenstein, like the LXX.: the ear hears and the eye sees— 
it is enough to refer to the contrary to ver. 10 and xvii. 15. 
In itself the proverb affirms a fact, and that is its sensus 
simplex ; but besides, this fact may be seen from many points of 
view, and it has many consequences, none of which is to be 
rejected as contrary to the meaning: (1.) It lies nearest to 
draw the conclusion, vid eminentze, which is drawn in Ps, xciv. 
9. God is thus the All-hearing and the All-seeing, from 
which, on the one side, the consolation arises that everything 
that is seen stands under His protection and government, xv. 
3; and on the other side, the warning, Aboth 11.1: “ Know 
what is above thee; a Seeing eye and a Hearing ear, and all 
thy conduct is marked in His book.” (2.) With this also is 
connected the sense arising out of the combination in Ps. xl. 7: 
man ought then to use the ear and the eye in conformity with 
the design which they are intended to subserve, according to 


1 A similar comparison from Bereschith Rabba, vid. Duke’s Rabbin. 
Blumeniese, p. 126. 
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the purpose of the Creator (Hitzig compares xvi. 4); it Is not 
first applicable to man with reference to the natural, but to the 
moral life: he shall not make himself deaf and blind to that 
which it is his duty to hear and to see; but he ought also not 
to hear and to see with pleasure that from which he should 
turn away (Isa. xxxili. 15),—in all his hearing and seeing he is 
responsible to the Creator of the ear and the eye. (3.) One 
may thus interpret “hearing” and “seeing” as commendable 
properties, as Fleischer suggests from comparison of xvi. 11: an 
ear that truly hears (the word of God and the lessons of 
Wisdom) and an eye that truly sees (the works of God) are a 
gift of the Creator, and are (Arab.) Jillhi, are to be held as 
high and precious. Thus the proverb, hike a polished gem, 
may be turned now in one direction and now in another; it 
is to be regarded as a many-sided fact. 


Ver. 13 Love not sleep, lest thou become poor ; 
Open thine eyes, and have enough to eat. 


What is comprehended in the first line here is presented in 
detail in vi. 9-11. The fut. Neph. of wx, to become poor (cf. 
x. 4), is formed metaplastically from U1, xxiii. 21, xxx. 9, as at 
1 Sam. 11.7; Hitzig compares (Arab.) ryth, which, however, 
means to loiter or delay, not to come back or down. The R. w 
signifies either to be slack without support (cf. o1), or to desire 
(cf. Was, Arab. fkyr, properly hiscens, R. pp, as in mpa, to 
open widely, which here follows). Regarding the second 
imper. 130, vid. iti, 4: it has the force of a consequence, Las 
deine augen wacker sein, So wirstu brots gnug haben (Luth.) [Let 
thine eyes be open, so shalt thou have bread enough]. With 
these two proverbs of the eyes, the group beginning with ver. 
8 rounds itself off. 

The following group has its natural limit at the new point of 
departure at ver. 20, and is internally connected in a diversity 
of ways. 


Ver, 14 ‘Bad, bad!” saith the buyer ; 
And going his way, he boasteth then. 
Luther otherwise : 


‘‘ Bad, bad!” saith one if he hath it ; 
But when it is gone, then he boasteth of it, 
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This rendering has many supporters. Geier cites the words 
of the Latin poet : 

‘* Omne bonum presens minus est, sperata videntur Magna.” 
Schultens quotes the proverbs 76 wapdv Bapy and Presentia 
laudato, for with Luther he refers 1> 511 to the present posses- 
sion (5x, as 1 Sam. ix. 7=(Arab.) zd, to cease, to be lost), and 
translates: at dilapsum sibi, tum demum pro splendido celebrat. 
But by this the Hithpa. does not receive its full meaning; and 
to extract from M2ip9 the idea to which 1 Sx) refers, if not 
unnecessary, is certainly worthless. Hakkoneh may also cer- 
tainly mean the possessor, but the possessor by acquisition 
(LXX. and the Venet. o xtwpevos); for the most part it 
signifies the possessor by purchase, the buyer (Jerome, emptor), 
as correlate of 121, Isa. xxiv. 2; Ezek. iv. 12. It is customary 
for the buyer to undervalue that which he seeks to purchase, so 
as to obtain it as cheaply as possible; afterwards he boasts that 
he has bought that which is good, and yet so cheap. That is 
an every-day experience; but the proverb indirectly warns 
against conventional lying, and shows that one should not be 
startled and deceived thereby. The subject to %> Sm is thus 
the buyer ; >t with 1 denotes, more definitely even than 1 7x, 
going from thence, s’en aller. Syntactically, the punctuation 
{> 2t8) [and he takes himself off] (perf. hypoth., Ewald, 3572) 
would have been near (Jerome: et cum vrecesserit); but yet it is 
not necessary, with Hitzig, thus to correct it. The poet means 
to say: making himself off, he then boasts) We cannot in 
German place the “alsdann” [then] as the " here, and as 
also, e.g. at 1 Sam. xx. 12; but Theodotion, in good Greek: 
Kal topevlers TOTe KavynseTat, We may write b Os) with 
Mercha on the antepenult, on which the accent is thrown back, 
cf. j2iN, xix. 17, but not 19 ; for the rule for Dagesh does not here, 
with the retrogression of the tone, come into application, as, e.g., 
in "on? ais, Ps. xli. 10. Singularly the Syr. and Targ. do 
not read 27139, but ne y,,and couple ver. 15 with 14.. In the 
LXX., vers. 14-19 are wanting. 

Ver. 15 There is indeed gold, and many pearls ; 

But a precious treasure are lips full of knowledge. 
In order to find a connection between this proverb and that 
which precedes, we need only be reminded of the parable of 
VOL. II. D 
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the merchantman who sought goodly pearls, Matt. xiii. 45 f. 
The proverb rises toa climax: there 1s gold, and there are 
pearls in abundance, the one of which has always a higher 
value than the other; but intelligent lips are above all such 
jewels—they are a precious treasure, which gold and all pearls 
cannot equal. In a similar manner the N. T. places the one 
pearl above the many goodly pearls. So might nyt (chokma) 
be called the pearl above all pearls (iii. 15, vili. 11) ; but the 
lips as the organ of knowledge are fittingly compared with a 
precious vessel, a vessel of more precious substance than gold 
and pearls are. 
Ver. 16 Take from him the garment, for he hath become surety for 
another ; 
And for strangers take him as a pledge. 

The same proverb xxvii. 13, where 4, with the usual apheresis, 
here interchanges with it the fuller form ne, which is also 
found at Ezek, xxxvii.16. To this imperative span is parallel : 
take him as a pledge (Theodotion, Jerome, the Venet. and 
Luther); it is not a substantive: his pledge (Targ.), which 
would require the word ingan (i230); nor is it to be read with 
the Syr. sn23N, one pledges him; but it is imperative, not 
however of the Piel, which would be sn23n, and would mean 
“destroy him;” but, as Aben Ezra rightly, the imperative of 
Kai of 930, to take as a pledge, Ex. xxii. 25, for anpan without 
any example indeed except 323, Ps.ix.14; cf. Ixxx.16. The 
first line is clear: take his garment, for he has hecome good for 
another (cf. xi. 15), who has left him in the lurch, so that he 
must now become wise by experience. The second line also is 
intelligible if we read, according to the Chethib, 023 (Jerome, 
the Venet.), not 5°33, as Schultens incorrectly points it, and if 
we interpret this plur. like n2, Gen. xxi. 7, with Hitzig follow- 
ing Luther, as plur. of the category: take him as a pledge, hold 
fast by his person, so.as not to suffer injury from strange people 
for whom he has become surety. But the Keri requires 7123 
(according to which Theodotion and the Syr., and, more dis- 
tinctly still than these, the Targ. translates), and thus, indeed, 
it stands written, xxvii. 13, without the Keri, thus Bathra 173b 
reads and writes also here. Hither 72) is a strange woman, 
@ prostitute, a maitresse for whom the unwise has made himself 
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surety, or it is neut. for aliena res (UXX. xxvii. 13, ra 
adNOTpia), a matter not properly belonging to this unwise 
person. We regard on) in this passage as original. “Iya coin- 
cides with vi. 26: it does not mean dvi, but v7rép; “ for strange 
people” is here equivalent to for the sake of, on account of strange 
people (ydpw trav addoTplwr, as the Venet. translates it). 
Ver. 17 Sweet to a man is the hread of deceit; 
Yet at last his mouth is full of gravel. 
‘Bread of deceit” is not deceit itself, as that after which the 
desire of a man goes forth, and that for which he has a relish 
(thus, e.g., Immanuel and Hitzig); but that which is not gained 
by labour, and is not merited. Possession (vid. iv. 17) or 
enjoyment (ix. 17) obtained by deceit is thus called, as 0°15 nn, 
xxiii. 8, denotes bread; but for him who has a relish for it, it 
is connected with deceit. Such bread of lies is sweet to a man, 
because it has come to him without effort, but in the end not 
only will he have nothing to eat, but his tongue, teeth, and 
mouth will be injured by small stones; 7¢.¢. in the end he will 
have nothing, and there will remain to him only evil (Fleischer). 
Or: it changes itself (Job xx. 14) at last into gravel, of which 
his month is filled full, as we might say, “it lies at last in his 
stomach like lead.” /¥M is the Arab. hatny, gravel (Hitzig, grien 
= gries, coarse sand, grit), R. yn, seindere. Similarly in Arab. 
hajar, a stone, is used as the image of disappointed expectations, 
e.g. the adulterer finds a stone, 7.e. experiences disappointment. 
Ver. 18 Plans are established by counsel, 
And with prudent government make war. 

From the conception of a thought, practically influencing the 
formation of our own life and the life of the community, to its 
accomplishment there is always a long way which does not lead 
to the end unless one goes forward with counsel and strength 
combined, and considers all means and eventualities. The 
Niph. of 33 means, in a passive sense: to be accomplished or 
realized (Ps. cxli. 2). The clause 18a is true for times of 
war as well as for times of peace; war is disastrous, unless it 
is directed with strategic skill (vid. regarding nivann, iid): 
Grotius compares the proverb, Tvdpai rréov kpatodow 7 cbévos 
yetpov. In xxiv. 6, the necessity of counsel is also referred 
to the case of war. Ewald would read [the infin.] "0Y, or 
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nvy: with management it is that one carries on war. But 
why? Because to him the challenge to carry on war appears 
to be contrary to the spirit of proverbial poetry. But the 
author of the proverb does certainly mean: if thou hast to 
carry on war, carry it on with the skill of a general; and the 
imper. is protected by xxiv. 6 against that infin., which is, 
besides, stylistically incongruous. 


Ver. 19 He that goeth out gossiping revealeth a secret ; 
And with the babbler have nothing to do. 


Luther otherwise (like Hitzig)— 


Be not complicated with him who revealeth a secret, 

And with the slanderer, and with the false (better: loquacious) mouth, 
so that 2 and the warning apply to the threefold description, 
a rendering which Kimchi also, and Immanuel, and others at 
least suggest. But in connection with xi. 13, the first line 
has the force of a judicium, which includes the warning to 
entrust nothing to a babbler which ought to be kept silent. 
Write 15 noia, as found in Codd. and old Edd., with Afunach on 
the penultima, on which the tone is thrown back, and Dagesh 
to D, after the rule of the pnt (Gesen. § 20, 2a), altogether 
like ab NP, xv. 32. 196 the Venet. translates after the first 
meaning of the word by Kimchi, 7@ a@maraimye tots yeidect, 
to him who slanders and befools, for it thus improves Theado- 
tion’s T@ aratavte TA YEtAn avToV. But 1NB means, Job vy. 2, 
—cf. Hos. vii. 11,—not him who befools another, but him who is 
befooled, is slandered, by another (Aben Ezra: no nx inne), 
with which ‘5% here does not agree. But now he who is 
easily befooled is called OMB, as being open to influence (sus- 
ceptible), patens ; and if this particip. is used, as here, transitively, 
and, on account of the object wna standing near cannot pos- 
sibly be equivalent to ANS, the usage of the language also just 
noticed is against it, then it means patefaciens or dilatans 
(cf. AMA, Gen. ix. 27, Targ. ‘NES = 17), and places itself 
as synon. to PWD, xiii. 3; thus one is called who does not 
close his mouth, who cannot hold his mouth, who always idly 
babbles, and is therefore, because he can keep nothing to him- 
self, a dangerous companion. The Complut. rightly translates: 
peta TWAATUVOVTOS Ta EaUTOD pH ixOnTL XELAN. 
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The following group begins, for once more the aim of this 
older Book of Proverbs becomes prominent, with an inculcation 
of the fourth’ commandment. 

Ver. 20 He that curseth his father and his mother, 
His light is extinguished in midnight darkness. 
The divine law, Ex. xxi. 17, Lev. xx. 9, condemns such an one 
to death. But the proverb does not mean this sentence against 
the criminal, which may only seldom be carried into execution, 
but the fearful end which, because of the righteousness of God 
ruling in history, terminates the life of such an unnatural son 
(xxx. 17). Of the godless, it has already been said that their 
light is extinguished, xiit. 9, there is suddenly an end to all that 
brightened, ¢.e. made happy and embellished their life; but he 
whio acts wickedly (2>?, R. Sp, levem esse, synon. nepn, Deut. xxvii. 
16), even to the cursing of his father and mother, will see him- 
self surrounded by midnight darkness (Syminachus, cxotopnvy, 
moonless night), not: he will see himself in the greatest need, 
forsaken by divine protection (Fleischer), for Jansen rightly : 
Lua et lucerna in scripturis et vite claritatem et posteritatem et 
prosperitatem significat. The apple of the eye, jit*s, of dark- 
ness (vid. vii. 9), is that which forms the centre or centralization 
of darkness. The Syr. renders it correctly by bobtho, pupil [of 
the eye], but the Targ. retains the PUN of the Keri, and renders 
it in Aram. by ANN, which Rashi regards as an infin., Parchon 
as a particip. after the form JY; but it may be also an infin. 
substantive after the form My, and is certainly nothing else than 
the abbreviated and vocally obscured ji’8. For the Talm. 
wx, to be hard, furnishes no suitable idea; and the same holds 
true of ‘nv'x, times, Lev. xv. 25 of the Jerusalem Targ. ; 
while the same abbreviation and the same passing over of 0 into 
u represents this as the inflected ji’ (=ny). There is also 
no evidence for a verb js, to be black, dark; the author of 
Aruch interprets sxwx, Bereschith Rabba, c. 33, with reference 
to the passage before us, of a dark bathing apartment, but only 
tentatively, and pwix is there quoted as the Targ. of Y, Gen. 
xix. 8, which the text lying before us does not ratify. Ishon 
means the little man (in the eye), and neither the blackness 


1 ie. The fifth according to the arrangement of the Westminster Con- 
fession.] 
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(Buxtorf and others) nor the point of strength, the central 
point (Levy) of the eye. 
Ver. 21 An inheritance which in the beginning is obtained in haste, 
Tts end will not be blessed. 
The partic. onan may, after Zech. xi. 8, cf. Syr. ths, 
nauseans, mean “ detested,” but that affords here no sense ; 
rather it might be interpreted after the Arab. bajila, to be 
avaricious, “ gotten by avarice, niggardliness,” with which, 
however, neither mon, inheritance, nor, since avarice 1s a 
chronic disease, 721¥N73 agrees. On the contrary, the Keri 
nenan [hastened] perfectly agrees, both linguistically (vid. 
xxviii, 22; cf. xiii. 11) and actually; for, as Hitzig remarks, 
the words following ver. 20 fully harmonize with the idea of an 
inheritance, into the possession of which one is put before it is 
rightly due to him; fora son such as that, the parents may live 
too long, and so he violently deprives them of the possession 
(cf. xix. 26); but on such a possession there rests no blessing. 
Since the Piel may mean to hasten, Esth. ii. 9, so onan may 
mean hastened = speedy, Esth. viii. 14, as well as made in 
haste. All the old interpreters adopt the Keri; the Aram. 
render it well by 827709, from 27709, overturned ; and Luther, 
like Jerome, hereditas ad quam festinatur. 
Ver. 22 Say not: I will avenge the evil; 
Hope in Jahve, so will He help thee. 
Men onght always to act toward their neighbours accord- 
ing to the law of love, and not according to the jus talionis, 
xxiv. 29; they ought not only, by requiting good with evil 
(xvi. 13; Ps, vii. 5a, xxxv. 12), not to transgress this law of 
requital, but they ought to surpass it, by also recompensing 
not evil with evil (vid. regarding nby, and synon. to xvii. 
13); and that is what the proverb means, for 225 supposes 
Injustice suffered, which might stir up a spirit of revenge. 
It does not, however, say that men ought to commit the 
taking of vengeance to God; but, in the sense of Rom. xii. 
17-19, 1 Pet. iii. 9, that, renouncing all dependence on self, 
they ought to commit their deliverance out of the distress into 
which they have fallen, and their vindication, into the hands of 
God; forthe promise is not that He will avenge them, but that 
? Vid, Fleischer in Levy’s Chald. Worterbuch, i. 419, 
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He will help them. The jussive yum (write YY, according to 
Metheg-setzung, § 42, with Gaja as N7Dyn, with the y to secure 
distinct utterance to the final guttural) states as a consequence, 
like, e.g., 2 Kings v. 10, what will then happen (Jerome, Luther, 
Hitzig) if one lets God rule (Gesen. § 128, 2c); equally pos- 
sible, syntactically, is the rendermg: that He may help thee 
(LX X., Ewald); but, regarded as a promise, the words are 
more in accordance with the spirit of the proverb, and they 
round it off more expressively. 
Ver. 23 An abomination to Jahve are two kinds of weights ; 
And deceitful balances are not good. 
A variant to ver. 10, xi. 1. The pred. xi-Nd (xvi. 26, xviii. 
5, xix. 3) 1s conceived of as nent.; they are not good, much 
rather bad and pernicious, for the deceiver succeeds only in 
appearance ; in reality he fails. 
Ver. 24 The steps of a man depend on Jahve; 
And a man—how can he understand his way? 

Line first is from Ps. xxxvii. 23, but there, where the clause has 
the verbal predicate %22)3, the meaning is that it is the gracious 
assistance of God, by virtue of which a man takes certain steps 
with his feet, while here we have before us a variation of the 
proverb “‘ der Mensch denkt, Gott lenkt” [= man proposes, God 
disposes], xvi. 9, Jer. x. 23; for }2, as at 2 Sam. iii. 37, Ps. cxviii. 
23, denotes God in general as conditioning, as the ultimate 
cause. Man is indeed free to turn himself hither or thither, to 
decide on this course of conduct or on that, and is therefore 
responsible for it; but the relations co-operating in all his steps 
as the possible and defining conditions are God’s contrivance 
and guidance, and tlie consequences which are connected with 
his steps and flow therefrom, lie beyond the power of man,— 
every oue of his steps is a link of a chain, neither the beginning 
nor the end of which he can see; while, on the other hand, 
God’s knowledge comprehends the beginning, middle, and end, 
and the wisdom of God ruling in the sphere of history, makes 
all human activity, the free action of man, subservient to his 
world-plan. The question, which has a negative answer, is 
applicable to man: what, 7.e. how shall he understand his way? 
mo is like, e.g., Ex. x. 26, Job ix. 2, xix. 28, accus., and fluctu- 
ates between the functions of a governed accusative: What 
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does he understand . .. (Job xi. 8) and an adv.: how, ze. how so 
little, how even not, for it is the mo of the negative question which 
has become in (Arab.) md a word of negation. The way of aman 
is his life’s-course. This he understands in the present life only 
relatively, the true unravelling of it remains for the future. 
Ver. 25 It is a snare to a man to cry out hastily “‘ holy ;” 
And first after vows to investigate. 

Two other interpretations of the first line have been proposed. 
The snare of a man devours, 7.¢. destroys the holy; but then 
Dis wpid must be an expression of an action, instead of an 
expression of an endurance, which is impossible. The same is 
true against the explanation: the snare of a man devours, 
i.e. consumes, eats up the holy, which as such is withdrawn 
from common use. Jerome with his devotare sanctos, and 
Luther with his das Heilige lestern [to calumniate the holy], 
give to Y¥? = Y22 a meaning which loses itself in the arbitrary. 
Accordingly, nothing is to be done with the meaning xata- 
mierat (Aquila, the Venet.). But yor will be the abbreviated 
fut. of 31> (from yd), or yye (vy), Job vi. 3=(Arab.) laghdé 
temere logui (prologui); and WIP (after Hitzig: consecration, 
which is contrary to usage) is like xop8av, Mark vii. 11, the 
exclamation to which one suddenly gives utterance, thereby 
meaning that this or that among his possessions henceforth no 
longer belongs to him, but is consecrated to God, and thus 
ought to be delivered up to the temple. Such a sudden vow 
and halting deference to the oath that has been uttered isa 
snare to a man, for he comes to know that he has injured 
himself by the alienation of his property, which he has vowed 
beyond that which was due from him, or that the fulfilling of 
his vow is connected with difficulties, and perhaps also to others, 
with regard to wliom its disposal was not permitted to him, is of 
evil consequences, or 1t may be he is overcome by repentance 
and is constrained to break his oath. The LXX. hits the 
true meaning of the proverb with rare success: IIayis av8pt 
TAXY TL THY iWiwv aytacat, peTa SE 76 eiEacOar peTavoeiv 
yiwerat, Bis plur. of the category (cf. 16) Chethib), and 
"pa, as 2 Kings xvi. 15, Arab. lakr, examinare, inquirere, 
means to subject to investigation, viz. whether he ought to 
observe, and might observe, a vow such as this, or whether he 
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might not and ought not rather to renounce it (Fleischer). 
Viewed syntactically, 25a is so difficult, that Bertheau, with 
Hitzig, punctuates 2°; but this substantive must be formed 
from a verb yo? (cf. Hab. iti. 13), and this would mean, after 
(Arab.) wala’, “to long eagerly for,’ which is not suitable 
here. The punctuation shows y> as the 3d. fut. What inter- 
preters here say of the doubled accent of the word arises from 
ignorance: the correct punctuation is yo, with Gaja to y, to give 
the fina] guttural more force in utterance. The poet appears to 
place in the foreground: “a snareforaman,” asa rubrum; and 
then continuing the description, he cries out suddenly “ holy!” 
and after the vow, he proceeds to deliberate upon it. Fleischer 
rightly : post vota inquisiturus est (in ea) = “p32? mn; vid. at 
Hab. i. 17, which passage Hitzig also compares as syntactically 
very closely related. 
Ver. 26 A wise king winnoweth the godless, 
And bringeth over them the wheel. 

A variant to xx. 8, but here with the following out of the figure 
of the winnowing. For {518 with 7M is, without doubt, the 
wheel of the threshing-cart, noDy, Isa. xxvill. 27 f.; and thus with 
m1, the winnowing fork, 71) is to be thought of; vid. a de- 
scription of them along with that of the winnowing shovel, nM, 
in Wetzstein’s Excursus to Isa., p. 707 ff. Weare not to think 
of the punishment of the wheel, which occurs only as a terrible 
custom of war (e.g. Amosi.3). It is only meant that a wise king, 
by sharp and vigorous procedure, separates the godless, and 
immediately visits them with merited punishment, as he who 
works with the winnowing shovel gives the chaff to the wind. 
Most ancient interpreters think on {DN (from [5%, vertere) in 
its metaphorical meaning: tpozros (thus also Liwenstein, he 
deals with them according to merit), or the wheel of fortune, 
with reference to the constellations; thus, misfortune (Im- 
manuel, Meiri). Arama, Oetinger, and others are, however, 
on the right track. 

With a proverb of a light that was extinguished, ver. 20 
began the group; the proverb of God’s light, which here follows, 
we take as the beginning of a new group. 


Ver. 27 A candle of Jahve is the soul of man, 
Searching through all the chambers of the heart. 
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If the O. T. language has a separate word to denote the self- 
conscious personal human spirit in contradistinction to the 
spirit of a beast, this word, according to the usage of the 
language, as Reuchlin, in an appendix to Aben Hzra, remarks, 
is TOW) 5 it is so called as the principle of life breathed im- 
mediately by God into the body (vid. at Gen. ii, 7, vil. 22). 
Indeed, that which is here said of the human spirit would not 
be said of the spirit of a beast: it is “the mystery of self-con- 
sciousness which is here figuratively represented” (Elster). 
The proverb intentionally does not use the word 22, for this is 
not the power of self-consciousness in man, bnt the medium of 
bodily life; it is related secondarily to Nowa (nv), while now 
on (mv) is used, YN vp) is an expression unheard of. Hitzig 
is in error when he understands by mv) here the soul in con- 
tradistinction to the spirit, and in support of this appeals to an 
expression in the Cosmography of Kazwini: “the soul (Arab. 
dl-nefs) is like the lamp which moves about in the chambers 
of the house;” here also en-nefs is the self-conscious spirit, for 
the Arab. and post-bibl. Heb. terminology influenced by philo- 
sophy reverses the biblical usage, and calls the rational soul ws, 
and, on the contrary, the animal soul Aows, nn (Psychologie, p. 
154). Wah is the particip. of YBN, Zeph. i. 12, without dis- 
tingnishing the Kal and Piel. Regarding jO2-710, LXX. 
Tapia Kotdias, vid. at xvili. 8: {93 denotes the inner part of 
the body (R. »3, to be deepened), and generally of the per- 
sonality; cf. Arab. bdtn dlrwh, the interior of the spirit, and 
xxi, 18, according to which Fleischer explains: “ A candle of 
Jalive, t.e. a means bestowed on man by God Himself to search 
ont the secrets deeply hid in the spirit of another.” But the 
candle which God has kindled in man has as the nearest sphere 
of illumination, which goes forth from it, the condition of the 
nan himself—the spirit comprehends all that belongs to the 
nature of man in the unity of self-consciousness, but yet more: 
it makes it the object of reflection; it penetrates, searching it 
through, and seeks to take it up into its knowledge, and recog- 
nises the problem proposed to it, to rule it by its power. The 
proverb is thus to be ethically understood: the spirit is that 
which penetrates that which is within, even into its many secret 
corners and folds, with its self-testing and self-knowing light 
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—it is, after Matt. vi. 22, the inner light, the inner eye. Man 
‘becomes known to himself according to his moral as well as 
his natural condition in the light of the spirit; “for what man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which 
is in him?” says Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 11. With reference to this 
Solomonic proverb, the seven-branched candlestick is an 
ancient symbol of the soul, e.g. on the Jewish sepulchral monu- 
ments of the Roman wid Portuensis. Our texts present the 
phrase 717 "2; but the Talm. Pesachim 7b, 8a, the Pesikta in 
part 8, the Midrash Othiyoth de-Rabhi Aiko under thie letter 3, 
Alphasi (1) in Pesachim, and others, read DY 3; and after 
this phrase the Targum translates, while the "Syr. and the 
otlier old versions render by the word “ Lord” (Venet. ovtw77s), 
and thus had mn’ before them. 
Ver. 28 Love and truth guard the king; 
And he supports his throne by love. 
We have not in the German [nor in the Eng.] language a 
couple of words that completely cover NO81 700; when they 
are used of God, we translate them by grace ‘and truth | Gnade 
u. Wahrheit, Ps, x]. 12 (28); when of men, by love and 
truth [Liebe u. Treue], xvi. 6; and when of the two-sided divine 
forces, by kindness and truth, 11. 3. Love and truth are the 
two good spirits that guard the king. If it is elsewhere 
said that the king’s throne is supported “ with judgment and 
with justice,” Isa. ix. 6 [7]; here, on the other side, we see that 
the exercise of government must have love as its centre; he 
has not only to act on the line of right, S30 NRW; but, as the 
later proverb says, in such a way, that within this circle his 
conduct.is determined by the central motive of love. In this 
sense we give the king not only the title of Grossmdchtigster 
[most high and mighty], but also that of “ Allergnddigster”’ 
[most gracious], for the king can and ought to exercise grace 
before other men; the virtue of condescension estabhshes his 
throne more than the might of greatness. 
Ver. 29 The ornament of young men is their strength ; 
And the honour of the old is grey hairs. 

Youth has the name 42 (different from 42, chosen), of the 
maturity (R. 13, cogn. 723, 133, whence Misha, na, man- 
hood, in noniradiaunction to anys) into which he enters from 
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the bloom of boyhood; and the old man is called tpt (Arab. 
dhikn, as Schultens says, a mento pendulo, from the hanging 
chin }Pt, (Arab.) dhakan, chin, beard on the chin). To stand in 
the fulness of fresh unwasted strength is to youth, as such, an 
ornament (MIND, cf, WNB, blooming colour of the countenance) : 
on the contrary, to the old man who has spent his strength in 
the duties of his office, or as it is said at xvi. 31, “in the way 
of righteousness,” grey hairs ("2'Y, from 2¥, Arab. shad, canescere) 
give an honourable appearance (17, from 17), turgedum, amplum 
esse, vid. at Isa. Ixiil. 1). 


Ver. 30 Cutting wounds cleanse away evil, 
And reach the inner parts of the body. 


The two words for wounds in line first stand in the st. constr. ; 
m30 (from 72, to be bound around with stripes, to be striped) 
is properly the streak, the stripe; but is here heightened by 
YS (from YSB, to cleave, split, tear open), beyond the idea of 
the stripe-wound : tearing open the flesh, cuts tearing into the 
flesh. ‘The pred. is after the Keri POA; but this substantive, 
found in the Book of Esther, where it signifies the purification 
of the women for the harem (according to which, e.g., Ahron 
B. Joseph explains nn) na winavi oid pron wa), is syntactically 
hard, and scarcely original. For if we explain with Kimchi: 
wounds of deep incision find their cleansing (cure) by evil, ze, 
by means which bring suffering (according to which, probably 
the Venet. pworwres tpaiuatos Adprpovow év Kako), then 
inn, with the pronoun pointing back, one would have expected. 
But the interpretation of 73, of severe means of cure, is con- 
strained; that which lies nearest, however, is to understand 
yi of evil. But if, with this understanding of the word, we 
translate: Vebices plagarum sunt lustratio que adhibetur malo 
(Fleischer), one does not see why y13, and not rather gen. 9, 
is used. But if we read after the Chethib pon, then all is 
syntactically correct; for (1.) that the word spn», or PTA, 1s 
not used, is in accordance with a well-known rule, Gesen. § 
146, 3; and (2.) that PDT is connected, not directly with an 
accus. obj., but with 2, has its analogy in 2 Myny, Jer. xiii. 2, 
a Uw, Job xxxi. 12, and the like, and besides has its spe- 
cial ground in the metaphorical character of the cleansing, 
Thus, eg., one uses Syr. 18.21 of external misleading ; but ath 
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> of moral misleading (Ewald, § 217, 2); and Arab. oLt! of 


erecting a building; but with W of the intellectual erection 


of a memorial (monument). It is the so-called Bé-dlmojdz; 
vid. de Sacy’s Chrest. Arab. i. 397. The verb P20 means in 
Talin. also, “to take away” (a metaph. of abstergere; cf. Arab. 
marak, to wipe off?); and that meaning is adopted, Schabbath 
33a, for the interpretations of this proverb: stripes and wounds 
a preparedness for evil carries away, and sorrow in the innermost 
part of the body, which is explained by jpiv7 (a disease appear- 
ing in diverse forms; ef. “ Drachenschuss,” as the name of an 
animal disease); but granting that the biblical pr» may bear 
this meaning, the 1 remains unaccountable; for we say pon 
may? woxy, for to prepare oneself for a transgression (sin of 
excess), and not 77393. We have thus to abide by the primary 
meaning, and to compare the proverb, Berachoth 5a: “ atilictive 
providences wash away all the transgressions of a man.” But 
the proverb before us means, first at least, not the wounds which 
God inflicts, but those which human educational energy in- 
flicts: deep-cutting wounds, i.e. stern discipline, leads to the rub- 
bing off of evil, ¢.e. rubs it, washes it, cleanses it away. It may 
now be possible that in 300 the subject idea is permutatively con- 
tinued: e¢verbera penetralium corporis (thus the Venet.: mdnryat 
TOW TaplElWY TOD YyaoTpOS), 1.e. Quorum vis ad inttmos corporis 
et animi recessus penetrat (Fleischer). But that is encumbered, 
and {2775 (cf. ver. 27, xviii. 8), as referring to the depths 
to which stern corporal discipline penetrates, has not its full 
force. Mi321 js either a particip.: and that as touching (ferientes) 
the inner chambers of the body, or jo3°°77N is with the 3, or 
immediately, the second object of pron to be snpplied: and 
strokes (rub off, cleanse, make pure) the innermost part. Jerome 
and the Targ. also supply 3, but erroneously, as designating 
place: in seeretioribus veniris, relatively better the LAX. and 
Syr.: eis rayteia xoiXtas. Luther hits the sense at least, for 
he translates : 


One must restrain evil with severe punishment, 
And with hard strokes which one feels. 


1 Vid. Dozy’s Lettre & M. Fleischer (1871), p. 198. 
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Chap. xxi. 1. The group, like the preceding one, now closes 
with a proverb of the king. 


A king’s heart in Jahve's hand is like brooks of water ; 
He turneth it whithersoever He will. 


Brook and canal (the Quinta: tédpaywyor) are both called 328, 
or 208, Job xx. 17, Arab. falaj (from 18, to divide, according 
to which Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, dsapéoess; Venet. 
Siavouai; Jerome, divisiones); Jdékit has the explanation of 
the word: ‘ falaj is the name given to flowing water, particu- 
larly the brook from a spring, and every canal which is led 
from a spring out over flat ground.” Sucli brooks of water are 
the heart of a king, ze. it is compared to such, in Jahve’s hand. 
The second line contains the point of comparison : He inclines it, 
gives to it the direction (787, cansat. of 7D), Num. xxi. 15) 
toward whatever He will (59 denotes willing, as a bending and 
inclining, viz. of the will; vid. atxvill.2). Rightly Hitzig finds 
it not accidental that just the expression “ brooks of water” is 
chosen as the figure for tractableness and subjection to govern- 
ment. In Isa. xxxii. 2, the princes of Judah are compared ta 
“rivers of water in a dry place” with reference to the exhaus- 
tion of the land during the oppression of the Assyrian invasion ; 
the proverb has specially in view evidences of kindness pri- 
ceeding from the heart, as at xvi. 15 the favour of the king is 
compared to clouds of latter rain emptying themselves in bene- 
ficent showers, and at xix. 12 to the dew refreshing the plants. 
But the speciality of the comparison here is, that the heart 
of the king, however highly exalted above his subjects, and 
so removed from their knowledge he may be, has yet One 
above it by whom it is moved by hidden influences, e.g. the 
prayer of the oppressed; for man is indeed free, yet he acts 
under the influence of divinely-directed circumstances and 
divine operations ; and though he reject the guidance of God, 
yet from his conduct nothing results which the Omniscient, 
who is surprised by nothing, does not make subservient to His 
will in the world-plan of redemption. Rightly the Midrash : 
God gives to the world good or bad kings, according as He 
seeks to bless it or to visit it with punishment; all decisions 
that go forth from the king’s mouth come nonnad, i.e. in their 
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first commencement and their last reason they come from the 
Holy One. 

The next group extends from ver. 2 to ver. 8, where it closes 
as 1t began. 

Ver. 2 Every way of a man is right in his own eyes; 
But a weigher of hearts is Jahve. 
A proverb ee to xvi. 2 (where 27 for 7, A for WW, 
nin for niz?), God is also, xvii. 3, called a trier, yn, of 
hearts, as He is here called a weigher, 2h. The proverb 
indirectly admonishes us of the duty of constant self-examina- 
tion, according to the objective norm of the revealed will of 
God, and warns us against the self-complacency of the fool, of 
whom xii. 15 says (as Trimberg in “ Renner”): “ all fools live 
in the pleasant feeling that their life is the best,” and against 
the self-deception which walks in the way of death and dreams 
of walking in the way of life, xiv. 12 (xvi. 25). 
Ver. 3 To practise justice and right 
Hath with Jahve the pre-eminence above sacrifice. 
We have already (vol. i. p. 42) shown how greatly this de- 
preciation of the works of the ceremonial cudtus, as compared 
with the duties of moral obedience, is in the spirit of the 
Chokma ; cf. also at xv. 8. Prophecy also gives its testimony, 
e.g. Hos. vi. 7, according to which also here (cf. xx. 85 with 
Isa. ix. 8) the practising of O52 NPI¥ (sequence of words 
as at Gen. xviii. 19, Ps. xxxiil. 5, elsewhere D5v0) PTX, and yet 
more commonly pty) wav) does not denote legal rigour, but 
the practising of the justum et @guum, or much rather the 
eguum et bonum, thus in its foundation conduct proceeding 
from the principle of love. ‘The inf. nwy (like MP, xvi. 16) 
occurs three times (here and at Gen. |. 20; Ps. ci. 3); once WY is 
written (Gen. xxxi. 18), as also in the infin. absol. the form nvy 
and iy interchange (vid. Norzi at Jer. xxii. 4); once sy for 
inivy (Ex. xviii. 18) occurs in the status conjunctus. 
Ver. 4 Loftiness of eyes and swelling of heart— 
The husbandry of the godless is sin. 

If 73, in the sense of light, gives a satisfactory meaning, then 
one might appeal to 1 Kings xi. 36 (cf. 2 Sam. xxi. 17), where V3 
appears to signify lamp, in which meaning it is once (2 Sam. 
xxii. 29) written 12 (like PT); or since T3="3 (ground-form, 
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nawir, lightening) is as yet certainly established neither in the 
Heb. nor Syr., one might punctuate "2 instead of 13, according 
to which the Greeks, Aram., and Luther, with Jerome, translate. 
But of the lamp of the godless we read at xiii. 9 and elsewhere, 
that it goeth ont. We must here understand by 1) the brilliant 
prosperity (Bertheau and others) of the wicked, or their “ proud 
spirit flaming and flaring like a bright light” (Zéckler), which 
is contrary to the use of the metaphor as found elsewhere, 
which does not extend to a prosperous condition. We must 
then try another meaning for 122; but not that of yoke, for this 
is not Heb., but Aram.-Arab., and the interpretation thence 
derived by Lagarde: “ Haughtiness and pride; but the godless 
for all that bear their yoke, viz. sin,” seeks in vain to hide 
behind the “ for all that” the breaking asunder of the two lines 
of the verse. In Heb. 92 means that which lightens (burning) 
= lamp, 12, the shining (that which burns) = fire, and 13, xiii. 
23, from V3, to plongh up (Targ. 1 Sam. viii. 12, = 
wane) the fresh land, ce. the breaking up of the fallow land; 
according to which the Venet. as Kimchi: véwua doeBdv 
apaptia, which as Ewald and Elster explain: “ where a disposi- 
tion of wicked haughtiness, of unbridled pride, prevails, there 
will also sin be the first-frnit on the field of action ; 2, novale, 
the field turned up for the first time, denotes here the first- 
fruits of sin.’ But why just the first-fruits, and not the fruit 
in general? We are better to abide by the field itself, which 
is here styled "3, not M7 (or as once in Jer. xxxix. 10, 33°); be- 
cause with this word, more even than with m7, is connected the 
idea of agricultural work, of arable land gained by the digging 
up or the breaking up of one or more years’ fallow ground (cf. 
Pea il. 1, V2, Arab. stkak, opp. ria, Arab. biir, Menachoth 85a, 
ni mI’, a fresh broken-up field, Erachin 298, 72, opp. Nai, 
to let hie fallow), so that Dy 2 may mean the cultivation of 
the fields, and generally the husbandry, ze. the whole conduct 
and life of the godless. 2 is here ethically metaph., but not 
like Hos. x. 12, Jer. iv. 3, where it means a new moral com- 
mencement of life; but like win, arare, Job iv. 8, Hos. x. 13; 
ef. Prov. in..2%. 3M is not adj. like xxviii. 25, Ps, ci, 5, but 
infin. like (DN, x. 21; and accordingly also O19 is not adj. like 
pin, or past like 23D, but infin. like Isa. x. 12. And NNwN is the 
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pred. of the complex subject, which consists of OY OF, 4 
haughty looking down with the eyes, a3-am, breadth of heart, 
ie. excess of self-consciousness, and o'yv4) taken as an asyn- 
deton summativum: pride of look, and making oneself large of 
heart, in short, the whole husbandry of the godless, or the whole 
of the field cultivated by them, with all that grows thereon, is 
sin. 

Ver. 5 The striving of the diligent is only to advantage. 

And hastening all [excessive haste] only to loss; 

or in other words, and agreeably to the Heb. construction : 

The thoughts of the industrious are (reach) only to gain, 

And every one who hastens—it (this his hastening) is only to loss. 
Vid. at xvii. 21. At x. 4, Luther translates “the hand of the 
diligent,” here “the plans of an expert [endelichen],” i.e. of one 
actively striving (xxil. 29, endelich = 72) to the end. The 
78, hastening overmuch, is contrasted with the diligent; Luther 
well: but he who is altogether too precipitant. Everywhere 
else in the Proverbs /8 has a closer definition with it, wherefore 
Hitzig reads 1¥&, which must mean: he who collects together ; 
but px along with yn is perfectly distinct. The thonght is 
the same as our “ Eile mit Weile” [= festina lente], and Goethe’s 

Wie das Gestirn ohne Hast, 

Aber ohne Rast 

Drehe sich jeder 

Um die eigne Last. 
“ Like the stars, without haste but without rest, let every one 
carry about his own burden,” viz. of his calling that lies upon 
him. The fundamental meaning of yx is to throng, to urge 
(Ex. v. 13), here of impatient and inconsiderate rashness. 
While on the side of the diligent there is nothing but gain, such 
haste brings only loss; over-exertion does injury, and the work 
will want care, cireumspection, and thoroughness. Inthe Book 
of Proverbs, the contrasts “ gain” and “loss” frequently occur, 
xl. 24, xiv. 23, xxii. 16: profit (the increase of capital by 
interest), opp. loss (of capital, or of part thereof), as commercial 
terms, 

Ver. 6 The gaining of treasures by a lying tongue 
Is a fleeting breath of such as seek death. 
One may, at any rate, after the free manner of gnomic resem- 
VOL. II. — 
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blances and comparisons, regard “ fleeting breath” and “ such 
as seek death” as two separated predicates : such gain is fleeting 
breath, so those who gain are seeking death (Caspari’s Deztrdge 
zu Jes. p. 53). But it is also syntactically admissible to inter- 
pret the words rendered “seekers of death” as gen.; for such 
interruptions of the st. constr., as here by 11) [fleeting], fre- 
quently occur, e.g. Isa. xxviii. 1, xxxii. 18; 1 Chron. ix, 13; 
and that an idea, in spite of such interruption, may be thought 
of as gen., is seen from the Arab.’ But the text is unsettled, 
Symmachus, Syr., Targ., the Venet., and Luther render the 
phrase ‘vipa [seekers]; but the LXX. and Jerome read ‘wpin 
[snares] (cf. 1 Tim. vi. 9); this word Rashi also had before 
him (vid. Norzi), and Kennicott found it in several Codd. 
Bertheau prefers it, for he translates: . . . is Meeting breath, 
snares of death; Ewald and Hitzig go further, for, after the 
LXX., they change the whole proverb into: wipIDTON 14 oan 
md (wpin2), with byb in the first line. But S.o«ev of the 
LXX. is an incorrect rendering of 473, which the smuggling in 
of the él (aayidas Gavdrov) drew after it, without our con- 
cluding therefrom that ‘wpww-x, or ‘vip1> (Lagarde), lay before 
the translators; on the contrary, the word which (Cappellus) 
lay before them, ‘wp, certainly deserves to be preferred to 
‘wpao: the possession is first, in view of him who has gotten it, 
compared to a fleeting (73), as Isa. xlii. 2) breath (cf. eg. 
smoke, Ps. Ixviii. 8), and then, in view of the inheritance itself 
and its consequences, is compared to the snares of death (xiii. 
14, xiv. 27); for in byb (here equivalent to MWY, acquisitio, Gen. 
xxxi. 1; Dent. viii. 17) lie together the ideas of him who pro- 
cures and of the thing that is procured or effected (vid. at 
xx5 11); 
Ver. 7 The violence of the godless teareth them away, 
For they have refused to do what is right. 

The destruction which they prepare for others teareth or 
draggeth them away to destruction, by which wicked conduct 
brings punishment on itself; their own conduct is its own 
executioner (cf. 1.19); for refusing to practise what is nighit, 

* Vid. Friedr. Philippi’s Status constructus, p. 17, Anm. 3; and cf. there- 


with such constructions as (Arab.) manu fadlah almahtéji, ie. a refuser 
of the needy, his beneficence= one who denies to the needy his benentcence. 
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they have pronounced judgment against themselves, and fallen 
under condemnation. Rightly Jerome, detrahent, with Aquila, 
KatacT@aces =j gurrem (as Hab. i. 15), from 723; on the con- 
trary, the LXX. incorrectly, éwifevm@Oyjcerar, from 2, to 
dwell, to live as a guest; and the Venet., as Luther, in opposi- 
tion to the usus log.: dediferar (fut. of dedicoecOar, to terrify), 
from 83, to dread, fear, which also remains intrans., with the 
aceus. following, Deut. xxxii. 27. The Syr. and the Targ. 
freely: robbery (Targ. 833, perhaps in the sense of usury) 
will seize them, viz. in the way of punishment. In Arab. 
jarr (jariyratn) means directly to commit a crime; not, as 
Schultens explains, adniitere crimen panam trahens, but attra- 
here (arripere), like (Arab.) jany (jindyatn), contrahere crimen ; 
for there the crime is thought of as violent usurpation, here as 
wicked accumulation. 
Ver. 8 Winding is the way of a man laden with guilt; 
But the pure—his conduct is right. 

Richtly the accentuation places together “the way of a man” 
as subject, and “ winding” as predicate: if the poet had wished 
to say (Schultens, Bertheau) “ one crooked in his way” (quoad 
viam), he would have contented himself with the phrase 772 
723. But, on the other hand, the accentuation is scarcely correct 
(the second Munach is a tr entered Mugrash), for it interprets 
"8 as a second pred.; but Wis adj. to UX. As JBN (synon. 
: Shona, >POpy) is a hapax leg., so also vazar, which is equivalent 
to ‘(Ar ab.) mawzwr, crimine onustus, from wazira, crimen coim- 
muttere, properly to charge oneself with a crime. The ancient 
interpreters have, indeed, no apprehension of this meaning before 
them ; the L_X-X. obtain from the proverb a thought reminding 
us of Ps. xviii. 27, in which vazar does not at all appear; the 
Syr. and Targ. translate as if the vav of vazar introduces the 
conclusion : he is a barbarian (nuchrojo) ; Luther: he is crooked ; 
Jerome also sets aside the syntax: perversa via virt aliena est; 
but, syntactically admissible, the Venet. and Kimchi, as the 
Jewish interpreters generally, Ssactpopwrary odos avdpas Kat 
ddAoxoTos. Fleischer here even renounces the help of thie 
Arab., for he translates: Zortuosa est via viri eriminibus onusti, 
gut autem sancte vivit, is recte facit; but he adds thereto the 
reinark that “vazar thus explained, with Cappellus, Schultens, 
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and Gesenius, would, it is true, corresponding to the Arab. 
wazar, have first the abstract meaning of a verbal noun from 
wazira;' the old explanation is therefore perhaps better: tor- 
tuosa est via viri et deflectens (scil. a recta linea, thus devia est), 
when the ‘viri’ is to be taken in the general sense of ‘many, 
this and that one;’ the closer definition is reflected from the 
qt of the second clause.” But (1) % as an adj. signifies 
peregrinus ; one ought thus rather to expect "ID, degenerated, 
corrupt, although that also does not rightly accord; (2) the 
verbal noun also, e.g. all, passes over into a subst. and adj. 
signification (the latter without distinction of number and 
gender) ; (3) 1), after its adj. signification, is related to (Arab.) 
wazyr, as DIN is to hakym, 397 to rahyb ; itis of the same form 
as 2Y, with which it has in common its derivation from a root 
of similar meaning, and its ethical signification. In 88, 7M is 
rightly accented as subj. of the complex pred. 4! is the pure in 
heart and of a good conscience. The laden with guilt (guilty) 
strikes ont all kinds of crooked ways; but the pure needs no 
stealthy ways, he does not stand under the pressure of the 
bondage of sin, the ban of the guilt of sin; his conduct is 
straightforward, directed by the will of God, and not by 
cunning policy. Schultens: Jnteger vite scelerisque purus non 
habet cur vacillet, cur titubet, cur sese contorqueat. The choice 
of the designation J" [and the pure] may be occasioned by 1 
(Hitzig); the expression 8b reminds us of xx. 11. 

The group now following extends to ver. 18, where a new 
one begins with a variation of its initial verse. 

Ver. 9 Better to sit on the pinnacle of a house-roof, 
Than a contentious wife and a house in common. 

We have neither to supplement the second line: than with 
a contentious wife ... (Symmachus, Theodotion, Jerome, 
Luther), nor: than that one have a contentious . . . ; but the 
meaning is, that sitting on the roof-top better befits one, does: 
better than a quarrelsome wife and a common house (rightly 
the ‘Targ. and Venet.), i.e. in a common honse; for the con-: 
necting together of the wife and the house by vav is.a Semitic 

1 The n. act formed from wazara is wazr, wizr, wizat. These three 


forms would eorrespond to the Heb. vézér, vézér, and zértth (z’rah, ct. 
rédéth, 7’dahk, Gen. xlvi. 3). 
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hendiadys, a juxtaposition of two ideas which onr language 
-would place ina relation of subordination (Fleischer). This 
hendiadys would, indeed, be scarcely possible if the idea of the 
married wife were attached to NW&; for that such an one has 
with her husband a “house of companionship, i.e. a common 
house,” is self-evident. But may it not with equal right be 
understood of the imperious positive mother-in-law of a widower, 
a splenetic shrewish aunt, a sickly female neighbour disputing 
with all the world, and the like? A man must live together 
with his wife in so far as he does not divorce her; he must then 
escape from her; but a man may also be constrained by circum- 
stances to live in a house with a quarrelsome mother-in-law, and 
such an one may, even during the life of his wife, and in spite 
of her affection, make his life so bitter that he would rather, in 
order that he might have rest, sit on the pinnacle or ridge of a 
house-roof. 38 is the battlement (Zeph. i. 16) of the roof, the 
edge of the roof, or its summit; he who sits there does so not 
without danger, and is exposed to the storm, but that in con- 
trast with the alternative is even to be preferred; he sits alone. 

Regarding the Chethib D372, Kert DN, vid. at vi. 14; and 
ef. the figures of the “ ponte dvoppine? for the eontinual 
scolding of such a wife, embittering the life of her husband, 

xix. 13. 

Ver. 10 The soul of the godless hath its desire after evil ; 
His neighbour findeth no mercy in his eyes. 

The interchange of perf. and fut. cannot be without intention. 
Lowenstein renders the former as perf. hypotheticum: if the 
soul of the wicked desires anything evil ...; but the YW wishes 
evil not merely now aud then, but that is in general his nature 
and tendency. The perf. expresses that which 1s actually the 
case: the soul of the wicked has its desire directed (write 508 
with Munach, after Codd. and old Ed., not with Makkeph) toward 
evil, and the fut. expresses that which proceeds from this:.he 
who stands near him is not spared. {M is, as at Isa. xxvi. 
10, Hoph. of 34, to incline, viz. oneself, compassionately toward 
any one, orto bend to him. But in what sense 1s 1'¥2 added? 
It dces not mean, as frequently, e.g. ver. 2, according to his 
judgment, nor, as at xx. 8, vi. 13: with his eyes, but is to be 
understood after the plnase. Ya {7 Ny: his neighbour finds no 
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mercy in his eyes, so that in these words the sympathy ruling 
within him expresses itself: “ his eyes will not spare his friends,” 
vid. Isa. xii. 18. 


Ver. 11 When the scorner is punished, the simple is made wise; 
And when insight is imparted to a wise man, he receives 
knowledge. 


The thought is the same as at xix. 25. The mocker at religion 
and virtue is incorrigible, punishment avails him nothing, but 
yet it is not lost; for as a warning example it teaches the simple, 
who might otherwise be easily drawn into the same frivolity. 
On the other hand, the wise man needs no punishment, but 
only strengthening and furtherance: if “instrnction” is im- 
parted to him, he embraces it, makes it his own MY; for, being 
accessible to better insight, he gains more and more knowledge. 
De Dieu, Bertheau, and Zockler make “ the simple” the sub- 
ject also in 114: and if a wise man prospers, he (the simple) 
gains knowledge. But . awn, used thus impersonally, is un- 
heard of ; wherefore Hitzig erases the ° before D2n: if a wise 
man has prosperity. But 9:s¥n does not properly mean to have 
prosperity, but only mediately : to act with insight, and on that 
account with success. The thought that the simple, on the one 
side, by the merited punishment of the mocker; on the other, 
by the intelligent prosperous conduct of the wise, comes to 
reflection, to reason, may indeed be entertained, but the tradi- 
tional form of the proverb does not need any correction, 387 
may be used not only transitively: to gain insight, Gen. iii. 6, 
Ps. ii, 10, and elsewhere, but also causatively : to make intelli- 
gent, with the accus. following, xvi. 23, Ps. xxxii. 8, or: to 
offer, present insight, as here with the dat.-obj. following (cf. 
xvii. 26). Instead of “2Y3, the Kametz of which is false, Codd. 
and good Edd. have, rightly, “wa ya. Hitzig, making “ the wise” 
the subject to Ssna (and accordingly “the scorner” would 
be the subject in 11a), as a correct consequence reads W2Y2 = 
voyn2. For us, with that first correction, this second one also 
fails. “ Both infindtivi constr.,” Fleischer remarks, “are to be 
taken passively; for the Semitic infin., even of transitive form, 
as it has no designation of gender, time, and person, is an in- 
determinate modus, even in regard to the generts ver'bi (Act. and 
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Pass.)” * To this proverb with u-behaskil there is connected 
the one that follows, beginning with maskil. 


Ver. 12 A righteous One marketh the house of the godless ; 
He hurleth the godless to destruction. 


If we understand by the word P"¥ a righteous man, then 12a 
would introduce the warning which he gives, and the unex- 
pressed subject of 125 must be God (Umbreit). But after 
such an zntrottus, min’ ought not to be wanting. If in 12a “the 
righteous man” is the subject, then it presents itself as such 
also for the second parallel part. But the thought that the 
righteous, when he takes notice of the house of the godless, 
shows attention which of itself hurls the godless into destruction 
(Lowenstein), would require the sing. yw. in the conclusion ; 
also, instead of ADI the fut. p>’ would have been found; and 
besides, the judicial ADD (vid. regarding this word at xi. 3, xix. 
3) would not be a suitable word for this confirmation in evil, 
Thus by py the proverb means God, and »>p0 has, as at xxii. 
12, Job xii. 19, this word as its subject. “A righteous One” 
refers to the All-righteous, who is called, Job xxxiv. 17,“the All- 
just One,” and by Rashi, under the passage before us, “ov ips 
poy. Only do not translate with Bertheau and Zéckler: The 
Righteous One (All-righteous), for (1) this would require P13), 
and (2) pyn is never by itself used as an attributive designa- 
tion of God. Rightly, Fleischer and Ewald: a Righteous One, 
viz. God. It is the indetermination which seeks to present 
the idea of the great and dreadfnl: a Righteous One, and 
such a Righteous One !? own with Sy, xvi. 20, or ON, Ps. 
xli. 2, Neh. viii. 13, here with >, signifies to give attention to 
anything, to look attentively on it. The two participles stand 
in the same line: animum advertit . . . evertit. Hitzig changes 


1 The Arab. National Grammarians, it is true, view the matter otherwise. 
When katlu zydn, the putting to death of Zeid, is used in the sense of 
Zeid’s becoming dead, according to their view the /a’l (the gen. subjectt) is 
omitted ; the fullexpression would be katlu’amrnzaydnd. Since now ’amrn 
is omitted, zaydn has in the gen. form taken the place of the fa’/, but this 
gen. is the representative of the acc. objecti. Without thus going round 
about, we say: itis the gen. objectt. 

2 The Arabs call this indetermination Ginkrt lalt‘zym wallthwyl. Vid. 
under Ps. il. 12. 
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yor mad into in’a>, and makes yeh the subject of 125; but the 
proverb as it lies before us is far more intelligible. 
Ver. 13 He that stoppeth his ear at the cry of the poor— 
He also calls and is not heard. 

Only the merciful find mercy, Matt. v. 7; the unmerciful rich 
man, who has no ear for the cry of the 71, i.e. Of him who is 
without support and means of subsistence, thus of one who is 
needing support, will also remain unheard when he himself, in 
the time of need, calls upon God for help. Cf. the parable of 
the unmerciful servant of the merciful king, Matt. xvm. 23 ff. 
1 in Npyyd, as Isa. xxiii. 15, Gen. iv. 13, xxvii. 1; no preposi- 
tion of our [German] language [nor English] expresses, as 
Fleischer here remarks, such a fulness of meaning as this {9 
does, to which, after a verb of shutting up such as pox (cf. xvii. 
28), the Arab. .,° would correspond, e.g. @my ’n dltryk: blind, 
so that he does not see the way. 


Ver. 14 A gift in secret turneth away anger ; 
And a bribe into the bosom violent wrath. 


Hitzig reads with Symmachus, the Targ., and Jerome, 52>’, and 
translates: “extinguishes anger;” but it does not follow that 
they did read 723"; for the Talm. Heb. 755 signifies to cover by 
turning over, ¢g. of a vessel, Sanhedrin 77a, which, when it is 
done to a candle or a fire, may mean its extinction. But ma of 
the post-bib]. Heb. also means to bend, and thence to force 
out (Aram. 853, 25), according to which Kimchi hesitates 
whether to explain: overturns = smothers, or: bends = forces 
down anger. The Venet. follows the latter signification: 
xapapet (for Villoison’s xadvrpet rests on a false reading of the 
Ms.). But there is yet possible another derlvation from the 
primary signification, curvare, jlectere, vertere, according to 
which the LX. translates dvarpée, for which daorpére 
would be yet better: mb, to bend away, to turn off, apKEiy, 
arcere, altogether like the Arab. (compared by Schultens) &/4, 
and Ajy, apxetv, to prevent, whence, e.g., ikfini hada: hold that 
away from me, or: spare me that (Fleischer); with the words 
hafika sharran (Lat. defendaris semper a malo) princes were 
anciently saluted; k/y signifies “to suffice,” because enough is 
there, where there is a keeping off of want. Accordingly we 
translate: Donum clam acceptum avertit tram, which also the 
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Syr. meant by mephadka (P12). This verb is naturally to be 
supplied to 145, which the L XX. has recognised (it translates : 
bnt he who spares gifts, excites violent anger). Regarding 
nw, vid. at xvii. 8; and regarding PM3, at xvii. 23. Also here 
pn (PN =P), like Arab. jayb, ’ubb, an, denotes the bosom of 
the garment; on the contrary, (Arab.) hijr, hidn, tn, is more 
used of that of the body, or that formed by the drawing together 
of the body (eg. of the arm in carrying a child). A present 
is meant which one brings with him concealed in his bosom ; 
perhaps 135 called to mind the judge that took gifts, Ex. 
xxii. 8 (Hitzig). 
Ver. 15 It is a joy to the just to do justice, 
And a terror for them that work iniquity. 
To act according to the law of rectitude is to these as unto 
death ; injustice has become to them a second nature, so that 
their heart strives against rectitude of conduct; it also enters so 
little into their plan of life, and their economy, that they are 
afraid of ruining themselves thereby. So we believe, with 
Hitzig, Elster, Zockler, and Luther, this must be explained in 
accordance with our interpretation of x. 29. Fleischer and 
others supplement the second parallel member from the first : 
hs *OYB? MAM ps SYD ; others render 15+ as an independent 
sentence: ruin falls on those who act wickedly. But that 
ellipsis is hard and scarcely possible; but in general nnn, as 
contrasted correlate to MM”, can scarcely have the pure objec- 
tive sense of ruin or destruction. It must mean a revolution 
in the heart. Right-doing is to the righteous a pleasure (cf. x. 
23); and for those who have ji8, and are devoid of moral worth, 
and thus simply immoral as to the aim and sphere of their 
conduct, right-doing is something which alarms them: when 
they actin conformity with what is right, they do so after an ex- 
ternal impulse only against their will, as if it were death to them. 
Ver. 16 A man who wanders from the way of understanding, 
Shali dwell in the assembly of the dead. 

Regarding Sawn, vid. i. 3; and regarding D'ND), ii. 18. The 
verb 2 means to repose, to take rest, Job iii. 13, and to dwell 
anywhere, xiv. 33; but originally like (Arab.) ndth and hadd, 
to lay oneself down anywhere, and there to come to rest; and 
that is the idea which is here connected with 1, for the figura- 
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tive description of 74N* or M10 is formed after the designation 
of the subject, 16a: he who, forsaking the way of understand- 
sng, walks in the way of error, at length comes to the assembly 
of the dead; for every motion has an end, and every journey 
a goal, whether it be one that is self-appointed or which is 
appointed for him. Here also it is intimated that the way of 
the soul which loves wisdom and follows her goes in another 
direction than earthwards down into hades; hades and death, 
its background appear here as punisliments, and it is true that 
as such one may escape them. 
Ver. 17 He who loveth pleasure becometh a man of want; 
He who loveth wine and oil doth not become rich. 
In Arab. samh denotes the joyful action of the “cheerful 
giver,” 2 Cor. ix. 7; in Heb. the joyful affection ; here, like 
farah, pleasure, delight, festival of joy. Jerome: gut diligit 
epulas. For feasting is specially thought of, where wine was 
drunk, and oil and other fragrant essences were poured (cf. 
xxvii. 9; Amos vi. 6) on the head and the clothes. He who 
loves such festivals, and is commonly found there, becomes a 
man of want, or suffers want (cf. Judg. xii. 2, 2% e's, a man of 
strife); such an one does not become rich (WYN, like x. 4,= 
wy mvy, Jer. xvii. 11); he does not advance, and thus goes 
backwards. 
Ver. 18 The godless becometh a ransom for the righteous ; 
And the faithless cometh into the place of the upright. 

The thought is the same as at xi. 8. An example of this is, 
that the same world- commotion which brought the nations 
round Babylon for its destruction, put an end to Israel’s exile: 
Cyrus, the instrument in God’s hands for inflicting punishment 
on many heathen nations, was Israel’s liberator, Isa. xlili. 3. 
Another example is in the exchange of places by Haman and 
Mordecai, to which Rashi refers, 75 is equivalent to Avtpop, 
ransom; but it properly signifies price of atonement, and gene- 
rally, means of reconciliation, which covers or atones for the 
guilt of any one; the poll-tax and “ oblations” also, Ex. xxx. 
15 f., Num. xxxi. 50, are placed under this point of view, as 
blotting out guilt: if the righteousness of God obtains satis- 
faction, it makes its demand against the godless, and lets the 
richteous go free; or, as the substantival clause 185 expresses, 
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the faithless steps into the place of the upright, for the wrath 
passes by the latter and falls upon the former. Regarding 7353, 
vid. ii. 22. Thus, in contrast to the W, he is designated, who 
keeps faith neither with God nor man, and with evil intention 
enters on deceitful ways,—the faithless, the malicious, the 
assassin. 

Ver. 19. With this verse, a doublet to ver. 9 (xxv. 24), the 
collector makes a new addition; in ver. 29 he reaches a proverb 
which resembles the closing proverb of the preceding group, in 
its placing in contrast the pwn and 1Ww ;— 

It is better to dwell in a waste land, 
Than a contentious wife and vexation. 
The corner of the roof, Hitzig remarks, has been made use of, 
and the author must look further out for a lonely seat. But 
this is as piquant as it is devoid of thought; for have both pro- 
verbs the same author, and if so, were they coined at the same 
time? Here also it is unnecessary to regard NVND as an ab- 
breviation for NWN OY nawo, Hitzig supplies by, by which 
nw, as the accus.-obj., is governed ; but it is not to be supplied, 
for the proverb places as opposite to one another dwelling in a 
waste land (read TaTO-Y INA naw, with Codd. and correct Ed.) and 
a contentious wife (Chethib, DTD ; Keri, D1) and vexation, 
and says the former is better chan the latter. For Dy3) [and 
vexation] is not, as translated by the ancients, and generally 
received, a second governed genitive to nwx, but dependent on 
}0, follows “contentious woman” (cf. 95): better that than a 
quarrelsome wife, and at the same time vexation. 
Ver. 20 Precious treasure and oil are in the dwelling of the wise ; 
And a fool of a man squanders it. 

The wise spares, the fool squanders; and if the latter enters on 
the inheritance which the former with trouble and care collected, 
it is soon devoured. The combination }2¥ 7M) Tix [desirable 
treasure and oil] has something inconcinnate, wherefore the ac- 
centuation places 7¥i8 by itself by Mehuppach Legarmeh; but it 
is not to be translated “a treasure of that which is precious, and 
oil,” since it is punctuated 7¥i8, and not 7¥i8; and besides, in that 
case ODN would have been ae instead af 70M, Thus by ax 
WON, a desirable and splendid capital in gold and things of 
value (Isa. xxiii. 18; Ps. xix. 11); and by jow, mentioned by 
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way of example, stores in kitchen and cellar are to be thought 
of, which serve him who lives luxuriously, and afford nobls 
hospitality,—a fool of a man (O18 D3, as at XV. 20), who finds 
this, devours it, i.e. quickly goes through 1t, makes, in short, a 
tabula rasa of it; cf. yo3, Isa. xxvill. 4, with yea, 2 Sam. xx. 
26, and Prov. xix. 28. The suffix of ayP2 refers back to 
"sit as the main idea, or distributively also both to the treasure 
and the oil. The LXX. (@ncavpss évifupnros) avaravoerat 
érl aroparos copod, i.e. 03M MDI j3v*, according to which Hitzig 
corrects; but the fool, he who swallows down “the precious 
treasure with a wise mouth,” isa being we can scarcely conceive 
of. His taste is not at all bad; why then a fool? Is it per- 
haps because he takes more in than he can at one time digest? 
The reading of the LX X. is corrected by 208. 
Ver. 21 He that followeth after righteousness and kindness 
Will obtain life, righteousness, and honour. 

How we are to render 10M) P78 is seen from the connection of 
xxi. 8 and Hos. vi. 7: tsedakah is conduct proceeding from the 
principle of self-denying compassionate love, which is the 
essence of the law, Mic. vi. 8; and héséd is conduct proceeding 
from sympathy, which, placing itself in the room of another, 
perceives what will benefit him, and sets about doing it (cf. 
e.g. Job vi. 14: to him who is inwardly melted [disheartened] 
t0n is due from his neighbour), The reward which one 
who strives thus to act obtains, is designated 215 by 0 and 
a2. Honour and life stand together, xxii. 4, when "wy pre- 
cedes, and here AP7¥ stands between, which, viii. 18, Ps. xxiv. 5, 
is thought of as that which is distributed as a gift of heaven, 
Isa. xlv. 8, which has glory in its train, Isa. lviii. 8; as Paul 
also says, “ Whom He justified, them He also glorified.” The 
LXX. has omitted tsedakah, because it can easily appear as 
erroneously repeated from 21a. But in reality there are three 
good things which are promised to those who are zealous in the 
works of love: a prosperous life, enduring righteousness, true 
honour. Life as it proceeds from God, the Living One, right- 
eousness as it avails the righteous and those doing righteously 
before God, honour or glory (Ps. xxix. 3) as it is given (Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 12) hy the God of glory. Cf. with mpty pn, x. 2, and 
with Mp7, especially Jas. ii. 13, cataxavydras &de0s KPiT ews. 
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Ver. 22 A wise man scaleth a city of the mighty ; 
And casteth down the fortress in which they trusted. 


Eccles. ix. 14 f..is a side-piece to this, according to which a 
single wise man, although poor, may become the deliverer of a 
city besieged by a great army, and destitute of the means of 
defence. ney, seg. acc., means to climb up, Joel ii. 7; here, of 
the scaling of a fortified town, viz. its fortress. 1 is that which 
makes itt? YY, Isa. xxvi. 1: its armour of protection, which is 
designated by the genit. nNwID, as the object and ground of 
their confidence. The vocalization 1hb22, for mibtachcha (cf. 
Jer. xlviii. 13 with Job xviii. 14), follows the rnle Gesen. § 27, 


Anm. 2b. The suff., as in AINN?, Isa. xxiii. 17, is lightened, 


because of its mappik, Michlol 306; vid. regarding the various 
grounds of these forme raphate pro mappicatis, Bottcher, § 418. 
If a city is defended by ever so many valiant men, the wise 
man knows the point where it may be overcome, and knows 
how to organize the assault so as to destroy the proud fortress. 
With ™, he brings to ruin, cf. ANT TY, Deut. xx. 20. 
Ver. 23 He that guardeth his mouth and his tongue, 
Keepeth his soul from troubles. 
xii. 8 resembles this. He guardeth his mouth who does not 
speak when he does better to be silent; and he guardeth his 
tongue who says no more than is right and fitting. The 
troubles comprehend both external and internal evils, hurtful 
incidents and (vpy) 225 ny, Ps. xxv. 17, xsxi. 8, ie. distress of 
conscience, self-accusation, sorrow on account of the irreparable 
evil which one occasions. 
Ver. 24 A proud and arrogant man is called mocker (free-spirit) ; 
One who acteth in superfluity of haughtiness. 

We have thus translated (vol. i. p. 39): the proverb defines 
almost:in a formal way an idea current from the time of Solomon: 
yo (properly, the distorter, vid. 1. 7) is an old word; but as 
with us in the west since the last century, the names of /ree- 
thinkers and esprits forts (cf. Isa. xlvi. 12) have become current 
for such as subject the faith of the Church to destructive 
criticism, so then they were called p'x>, who mockingly, as men 
of full age, set themselves above revealed religion and prophecy 
(Isa. xxviii. 9); and the above proverb gives the meaning of 
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this name, for it describes in his moral character sucli a man. 
Thus we call one 7, haughty, and 17? 1, ze. destroying hini- 
self, and thus thoughtlessly haughty, who ft? N23y2 acts in 
superfluity or arrogance (vid. at xi. 23) of haughtiness; for not 
only does he inwardly raise himself above all that is worthy of 
recognition as true, of faith as certain, of respect as holy; but 
acting as well as judging frivolously, he shows reverence for 
nothing, scornfully passing sentence against everything. Abul- 
walid (wed. Gesen. Thes.) takes 17° in the sense of obstinate ; 
for lie compares the Arab. jahr (jahar), which is equivalent to 
lijdj, constancy, stubbornness. But in the Targ. and Talm. 
(vid. at Hab. ii. 5, Levy’s Chald. Worterb. under 17") 1m in 
all its offshoots and derivations has the sense of pride; we have 
then rather to compare the Arab.istaihara,to be insane (=dhahb 
'aklh, mens ejus alienata est), perhaps also to hajjir, mutahawwir, 
being overthrown, preceps, so that 17 denotes one who by his 
uTepppovely is carried beyond all cwdpoveiv (vid. Rom. xii. 3), 
one who is altogether mad from pride. The Syr. madocho 
(Targ. 8), by which 1m (Targ. V7) is rendered here and 
at Hab. il. 5, is its synonym; this word also combines in itself 
the ideas foolhardy, and of one acting in a presumptuous, mad 
way; in a word, of one who is arrogant. Scliultens is in the 
right way; but when he translates by tumidus mole cava ruens, 
he puts, as it is his custom to do, too much into the word; 
tumidus, puffed up, presents an idea which, etymologically at 
least, does not lie init. The Venet.: dxpatijs Opacis Bapordyos 
Tavvoua ot, which may be translated: an untractable reckless 
person we call a fool [homo ineptus}, is not bad. 
Ver. 25 The desire of the slothful killeth him; 
For his hands refuse to be active. 

The desire of the ONY, Hitzig remarks, goes out first after meat 
and drink; and when it takes this direction, as hunger, it kills 
him indeed. But in this case it is not the desire that kills 
him, but the impossibility of satisfying it. The meaning is 
simply: the inordinate desire after rest and pleasure kills the 
slothful; for this always seeking only enjoyment and idleness 
brings him at last to ruin. MSM means here, as in Kibroth 
ha-tava, Num. xi. 34, inordinate longing after enjoyments. 
The proverb is connected by almost all interpreters (also Ewald, 
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Bertheau, Titzig, Elster, Zéckler) as a tetrastich with ver. 25: 
he (the slothful) always eagerly desires, but the righteous giveth 
and spareth not. But (1) although P')¥, since it designates one 
who is faithful to duty, might be used particularly of the in- 
dustrious (cf. xv. 19), yet would there be wanting in 26a 1S), 
xiii. 4, cf. xx. 4, necessary for the formation of the contrast; 
(2) this older Book of Proverbs consists of pure distichs; the 
only tristich, xix. 7, appears as the consequence of a mutilation 
from the L.XX. Thus the pretended tetrastich before us 1s 
only apparently sucli. 
Ver. 26 One always desireth eagerly ; 
But the righteous giveth and holdeth not back. 
Otherwise Fleischer: per totwn diem avet avidus, i.e. avarus ; 
but that in 8 ™MknI the verb is connected with its inner 
obj. is manifest from Num. xi. 4; it is the mode of expression 
which is called in the Greek syntax schema etymologicum, and 
which is also possible without an adj. joined to the obj., as in 
the UBpw C'vBpifers (Kurip. Herc. fur. 706), the Arab. mdrdhu 
miryatn: he hada strife with him. Euchel impossibly: necessities 
will continually be appeased, which would have required TiXNN 
or mxnND, The explanation also cannot be: each day presents 
its special demand, for nisa-ba does not mean each day, but thie 
whole day, i.e. continually. Thus we render mann with the 
most general subject (in which case the national grammarians 
supply 7091): continually one longs longing, 2.¢. there are 
demands, solicitations, wishes, importunate petitions; but still 
the righteous is not embarrassed in his generosity, he gives as 
unceasingly (cf. Isa. xiv. 6, Iviii. 1) as one asks, Thus the 
pref. is explained, which is related hypothetically to the fut. 
following: though one, ete. 
Ver. 27 The sacrifice of the godless is an abomination ; 
How much more if it-is brought for evil! 

Line first=xv. 8a. Regarding the syllogistic "3 4S, vid. xu. 
31, xv. 11; regarding it, crime, particularly the sin of lewd- 
ness (from D!, to press together, to collect the thoughts upon 
something, to contrive, cf. ragfinement de la volupté), at x. 23. 
mata is too vaguely rendered in the LXX. by srapovouws, 
falsely by Jerome, ex scelere (cf. €& adimov, Sir. xxxi. 18, with 
Mal. i. 13). The 3 is not meant, as at Ezek. xxii. 11, of the 
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way and manner; for that the condition of life of the ywr is not 
a pure one, is not to be supposed. It is as Hitzig, rightly, that 
of price: for a transgression, 7.e. to atone for it; one is hereby 
reminded, that he who had intercourse with a betrothed bond- 
maid had to present an ascham [trespass-offering ], Lev. xix. 
20-22. But frequently enough would it occur that rich 
sensualists brought trespass-offerings, and other offerings, in 
order thereby to recompense for their transgressions, and to 
purchase for themselves the connivance of God for their dis- 
solute life. Such offerings of the godless, the proverb means, 
are to God a twofold and a threefold abomination ; for in this 
case not only does the godless fail in respect of repentance and 
a desire after salvation, which are the conditions of all sacrifices 
acceptable to God, but he makes God directly a minister of 
sin. 
Ver. 28 A false witness shall perish ; 
But he who heareth shall always speak truth. 

The LXX. translate 28) by dvyp é duAaccomevos ANaAroet. 
Cappellus supposes that they read 1yx for ny, which, how- 
ever, cannot mean “taking care.” Hitzig further imagines 
now for pow, and brings out the meaning: “the man that 
rejoiceth to deliver shall speak.” But where in all the world 
does "¥) mean “to deliver”? It means, “to guard, preserve ;” 
and to reach the meaning of “to deliver,” a clause must be 
added with }, as ¥72. When one who speaks lies (2°23 7), 
and a man who hears (YW WS, plene, and with the orthophonic 
Dagesh), are contrasted, the former is one who fancifully or 
malevolently falsifies the fact, and the latter is one who before 
he speaks hears in order that he may say nothing that he has 
not surely heard. As ov 22, 1 Kings iii. 9, means an obedient 
heart, so here Yoiv YS means a man who attentively hears, 
carefully proves. Such an one will speak M32, i.e. not: accord- 
ing to the truth, and not: for victory (Aqnila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, eis vixos), z.e. so that accomplishes it (Oetinger) ; 
for the Heb. M¥2 has neither that Arab. nor this Aram. signi- 
fication; but, with the transference of the root meaning of 
radiating or streaming over, to time, continuous existence (vid. 
Orelli, Synonyma der Zeit und Ewigheit, pp. 95~97), thus: he 
will speak for continuance, 7.e. either: without ever requiring 
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to be silent, or, which we prefer: so that what he says stands; 
on the contrary, he who testifies mere fictions, z.¢. avers that 
they are truth, is destroyed (28a=xix. 9), cf. 5): he himself 
comes to nothing, since his testimonies are referred to their 
groundlessness and falsity; for nx 1 px “py, the lie has 
no feet on which it can stand, it comes to nothing sooner or 
later. 
Ver. 29. Another proverb with Ws :— 
A godless man showeth boldness in his mien ; 
But one that is upright—he proveth his way. 
The Chethib has 3°; but that the upright directeth, dirigit, his 
way, i.¢. gives to it the right direction (cf. 2 Chron. xxvii. 6), 
is not a good contrast to the boldness of the godless; the Keri, 
ja73 f'2, deserves the preference. Aquila, Symmachus, the 
Syr., Targ., and Venet. adhere to the Chethib, which would be 
suitable if it could be translated, with Jerome, by corrigit ; 
Luther also reads the verb with 3, but as if it were i3° (who- 
ever is pious, his way will stand)—only the LX X. render the 
Keri (cvviei) ; as for the rest, the ancients waver between the 
Chethib Y21 and the Kert i271: the former refers to manner 
of life in general; the latter (as at iil. 31 and elsewhere) to 
the conduct in separate cases; thus the one is just as appro- 
priate as the other. In the circumstantial designation US 
yun (cf. xi. 7) we have the stamp of the distinction of different 
classes of men peculiar to the Book of Proverbs. 11 (to make 
firm, defiant) had, vii. 13, 0.35 as accus.; the 3 here is not that 
used in metaphoristic expressions instead of the accus. obj., 
which we have spoken of at xv. 4, xx. 30, but that of the 
means ; for the face is thought of, not as the object of the action, 
but, after Gesen. § 138.1, as the means of its accomplishment : 
the godless makes (shows) firmness, i.e. defiance, accessibility to 
no admonition, with his countenance; but the upright considers, 
i.€. proves (xiv. 8), his way. {2 (f27) means a perceiving of 
the object in its specific peculiarity, an understanding of its 
constituent parts and essential marks; it denotes knowing an 
event analytically, as avn, as well as synthetically (cf. Arab. 
shakl), and is thus used as the expression of a perception, which 
apprehends the object not merely immediately, but closely 
examines into its circuinstances. 
VOL. II. E 
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If we further seek for the bonndaries, the proverbs regard- 
ing the rich and the poor, xxii. 2, 7, 16, present themselves as 
such, and this the more surely as xxii. 16 1s without contra- 
diction the terminus. Thus we take first together xxi. 30- 
EXii..2. 

Ver. 30 No wisdom and no understanding, 
And no counsel is there against Jahve. 
The expression might also be ‘Fi “BD; but the predominating sense 
would then be, that no wisdom appears to God as snch, that He 
values none as such. With "33? the proverb is more objective : 
there is no wisdom which, compared with His, can be regarded 
as such (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 19), none which can boast itself against 
Him, or can at all avail against Him (1295, as Dan. x. 12; Neh. 
iit. 37); wheuce it follows (as Job xxviii. 28) that the wisdom 
of man consists in the fear of God the Alone-wise, or, which is 
the same thing, the All-wise. Immannel interprets MD3N of 
theology, 133" of worldly science, 73¥ of politics; but non is 
used of the knowledge of truth, ze. of that which truly is and 
continues; M23n of criticism, and myy of system and method; 
vid. at i. 2, viii. 14, from which latter passage the LXX. has 
substituted here M13) instead of man. Instead of ‘mn 1335 it 
translates mpos Tov dae@i, 2.2. for that which is 'n 72) against 
Jahive. 
Ver. 31 The horse is harnessed for the day of battle; 
But with Jahve is the victory, 

ze. it remains with Him to give the victory or not, for the 
horse is a vain means of victory, Isa. xxxiii. 17; the battle is 
the Lord’s, 1 Sam. xvii. 47, i.e. it depends on Him how the 
battle shall issue; and king and people who have taken up arms 
in defence of their rights have thus to trust nothing in the 
multitude of their war-horses (D1D, horses, including their riders), 
and generally in their preparations for the battle, but in the 
Lord (cf. Ps. xx. 8, and, on the contrary, Isa. xxxi. 1). The 
LXX. translates TYwAT by 4 BoyGeva, as if the Arab. name of 
victory, nasr, proceeding from this fundamental meaning, stood 
in the text; nywn (from yw, Arab. ws’, to be wide, to have free 
space for motion) signifies properly prosperity, as the contrast 
of distress, oppression, slavery, and victory (cf. e.g. Ps. exliv. 
10, and Tyr, 1 Sam. xiv. 45). The post-bibl. Heb. uses ns? 
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(i732) for victory ; but the O. T. Heb. has no word more fully 
covering this idea than nywin (nyne).! 
Chap. xxii. 1 A good name has the preference above great riches; 
For more than silver and gold is grace. 
The proverb is constructed chiastically; the com mencing word 
3} (cf. xxi. 3), and the concluding word 2, are the parallel 
predicates; rightly, none of the old translators have been mis- 
led to take tovether 244 jn, after the analogy of np day, iii. 14, 
xiii, 15. OY also does not need wv for nearer determination ; 
the more modern idiom uses 2% ovi,? the more ancient uses 
oY alone (¢.g. Eccles, vii. 1), in the sense of dvoya xaddv (thus 
here LXX.); for being well known (renowned) is equivalent 
to a name, and the contrary to being nameless (Job xxx. 8) ; 
to make oneself a name, is equivalent to build a monument in 
honour of oneself; possibly the derivation of the word from 
N2¥, to be high, prominent, known, may have contributed to 
this meaning of the word sensu ewimio, for nv has the same 
root word as O%¥. Luther translates o8 by Das Gerticht 
[rumour, fame], in the same pregnant sense; even to the present 
day, renom, renommée, riputazione, and the like, are thus used. 
The parallel if signifies grace and favour (being beloved) ; 
grace, which brings favour (xi. 16); and favour, which is 
the consequence of a graceful appearance, courtesy, and 
demeanour (e.g. Esth. ii. 15). 
Ver. 2 The rich and the poor meet together ; 
The creator of them all is Jahve. 

From this, that God made them all, ze rich and poor in the 
totality of their individuals, it follows that the meeting together 
is His will and His ordinance ; they shall in life push one against 
another, and for what other purpose than that this relation- 


1 Tn theold High German, the word for war is urlag (urlac), fate, because 
the issue is the divine determination, and nét (as in ‘‘ der Nibelunge Not”), 
as binding, confining, restraint; this né¢ is the correlate to My wn, victory ; 
mondp corresponds most to the French guerre, which is not of Romanic, 
but of German origin: the Werre, z.e. the Gewirre [complication, con- 
fusion], for pmb) signifies to press against one another, to be engaged in 
close conflict ; cf. the Homeric advo; of the turmoil of battle. 

2 ¢.g. Aboth iv. 17: there are three crowns: the crown of the Téra, the 
crown of the priesthood, and the crown of royalty; but 3) ow sna, the 
crown or a good name, excels them all. 
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ship of mutual intercourse should be a school of virtue: the poor 
shall not envy the rich (ili. 31), and the rich shall not despise 
the poor, who has the same God and Fatlier as himself (xiv. 31, 
xvii. 5; Job xxxi. 15); they shall remain conscious of this, that 
the intermingling of the diversities of station is for this end, 
that the lowly shonld serve the exalted, and the exalted should 
serve the lowly. xxix. 13 is a variation; there also for both, 
but particularly for the rich, lies in the proverb a solemn 
warning. 

The group of proverbs beginning here terminates at ver. 7, 
where, like the preceding, it closes with a proverb of the rich 
and the poor. 


Ver. 3 The prudent seeth the evil, and bideth himself; 
But the simple go forward, and suffer injury. 


This proverb repeats itself with insignificant variations, xxvii. 
12. The Keri 1902 makes it more conformable to the words 
there used. The Chethib is not to be read WAD", for this Kal is 
inusit., but NB, or much rather 1"), since it is intended to be 
said what immediate consequence on the part of a prudent man 
arises from his perceiving an evil standing before him; he sees, 
e.9., the approaching overthrow of a decaying house, or in a 
sudden storm the fearful flood, and betimes betakes himself to 
a place of safety ; the simple, on the contrary, go blindly for- 
ward into the threatening danger, and must bear the punish- 
ment of their carelessness. The fut. consec. 3a denotes the 
hiding of oneself as that which immediately follows from the 
being observant; the two perf. 3b, on the other hand, witli or 
without }, denote the going forward and meeting with punish- 
ment as occurring contemporaneously (cf. Ps. xlviii. 6, and 
regarding these diverse forms of construction, at Hab. iii. 10). 
“ The interchange of the sing. and plur. gives us to understand 
that several or many simple ones are found for one prudent 
man” (Hitzig). The Miph. of ¥2¥ signifies properly to be 
punished by pecuniary fine (Ex. xxi. 22) (cf. the post-bibl. 52?, 
D3?, to threaten punishment, which appears to have arisen from 
censere, to estimate, to lay on taxes); here it has the general 
meaning of being punished, viz. of the self-punishment of want 
of foresight. 
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Ver. 4 The reward of humility is the fear of Jahve, 
Is riches, and honour, and life. 


As py, Ps. xlv. 5, is understood of the two virtues, meek- 
ness and righteousness, so here the three Gottingen divines 
(Ewald, Bertheau, and Elster), as also Dunasch, see in‘7 ONY Ty 
an asyndeton ; ile poet would then have emitted var, because 
instead of the copulative connection he preferred the apposi- 
tional (Schultens: premium mansuetudinis que est reverentia 
Jehove) or the permutative (the reward of humility; more 
accurately expressed: the fear of God). It is in favour of this 
interpretation that the verse following (ver. 5) also shows an 
asyndeton. Luther otherwise: where one abides in the fear of 
the Lord; and Oetinger: the reward of humility, endurance, 
calmness in the fear of the Lord, is . . .; Fleischer also interprets 
‘A NNW as xxi. 4, NNON (lucerna impiorum vitiosa), as the accus. of 
the nearer definition. But then is the nearest-lying construc- 
tion: the reward of humility is the fear of God, as all old 
interpreters understand 4a (e.g. Symmachus, datepov rpaiitntos 
goB8os Kupiov), a thought so incomprehensible, that one must 
adopt one or other of these expedients? On the one side, we 
may indeed say that the fear of God brings humility with it ; 
but, on the other hand, it is just as comformable to experience 
that the fear of God is a consequence of humility ; for actually 
to subordinate oneself to God, and to give honour to Him alone, 
one must have broken his self-will, and come to the knowledge 
of himself in his dependence, nothingness, and sin; and one 
consequence by which humility is rewarded, may be called the 
fear of God, because it is the root of all wisdom, or as is here 
said (cf. iii. 16, viii. 18), because riches, and honour, and life 
are in its train. Thus 4a is a concluded sentence, which in 
4b is so continued, that from 4a the predicate is to be con- 
tinued: the reward of hnmility is the fear of God; it is at the 
sametime riches... Hitzig conjectures 7 Ms, the beholding 
Jahve; but the visio Dei (beatifica) is not a dogmatic idea thus 
expressed in the O. T. APY denotes what follows a thing, from 
3PY, to tread on the heels (Fleischer) ; for 2pY (Arab. ’akib) is 
the heels, as the incurvation of the foot; and apy, the conse- 
quence (cf. Arab. ’akb, ’ukb, posteritas), is mediated iirouph the 
e. denom. 32¥, to tread on the heels, to follow on the heels (cf. 
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denominatives, snch as Arab. datn, zahr, ’dn, 12, to strike the 
body, the back, the eye). 


Ver. 5 Thorns, snares, are on the way of the crooked ; 
He that guardeth his soul, let him keep far from them. 


Rightly the Venet. dxavOat tayides év 000 otpeBAcd. The 
meaning of OY (plur. of {¥, or 73¥, the same as D'}3¥) and 
one (from 8, Arab. jah), stands fast, though it be not etymo- 
logically verified ; the placing together of these two words (the 
LXX. obliterating the asyndeton: tpiBoros xai maryides) follows 
the scheme nv wow, Hab. i. 11. The ae-wipy (perverse of 
heart, crooked, xvii. 20, xi. 20) drives his crooked winding way, 
corresponding to his habit of mind, which is the contrast and 
the perversion of that which is just, a way in which there 
are thorns which entangle and wound those who enter there- 
on, snares which unexpectedly bring them down and _ hold 
them fast as prisoners; the hedge of thorns, xv. 19, was a 
figure of the hindrances in the way of the wicked themselves. 
The thorn and snares here are a figure of the hindrances and 
dangers which go forth from the deceitful and the false in the 
way of others, of those who keep their souls, ¢.e. who outwardly 
and morally take heed to their life (xvi. 17, xiii. 3, pred. here 
subj.), who will keep, or are disposed to keep, themselves from 
these thorns, these snares into which the deceitful and _per- 
verse-hearted seek to entice them. 
Ver. 6 Give to the child instruction conformably to His way ; 
So he will not, when he becomes old, depart from it. 

The first instruction is meant which, communicated to the 
child, should be BOY, after the measure (Gen. xliii. 7=post- 
bibl. BP and °B2) of his way, z.e. not: of his calling, which he 
must by and by enter upon (Bertheau, Zickler), which 1379 of 
itself cannot mean; also not: of the way which he must keep 
in during life (Avdduschin 30a); nor: of his individual nature 
(Elster); but: of the nature of the child as sneh, for 77 
i is the child’s way, as eg. derek col-haarets, Gen. xix. 31, 
the general custom of the land; derek Mitsra@yim, Isa. x. 24, 
the way (the manner of acting) of the Egyptians, The instruc- 
tion of youth, the education of youth, ought to be conformed to 
the nature of youth; the matter of instruction, the manner of 
instruction, ought to regulate itself according to the stave of 
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life, and its peculiarities; the method ought to be arranged 
according to the degree of development which the mental and 
bodily life of the youth has arrived at. The verb 927 is a de- 
nominative like 2PY, ver. 4; it signifies to affect the taste, 4M 
(=73h), in the Arab. to put date syrup into the mouth of the 
suckling ; so that we may compare with it the saying of Horace, 
[Ep. i. 2, 69]: Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu. In the post-bib]l. Heb. 3339 denotes that which in 
the language of the Church is called catechizatio; (ny3>) 75D 
sn is the nsual title of the catechisms. It is the fundamental 
and first requisite of all educational instruction which the pro- 
verb formulates, a suitable motto for the Jesson-books of peda- 
gogues and catechists. 1319 [from it] refers to that training of 
youth, in conformity with his nature, which becomes a second 
nature, that which is imprinted, inbred, becomes accustomed. 
Ver. 6 is wanting in the LX X.; where it exists in Mss. of 
the LX X., it is supplied from Theodotion ; the Complut. trans- 
lates independently from the Heb. text. 


Ver. 7 A rich man will rule over the poor, 
And the borrower is subject to the man who lends. 


“ This is the course of the world. As regards the sing. and plur. 
in Ta, there are many poor for one rich; and in the Orient the 
rule is generally in the hands of one” (Hitzig). The fut. 
denotes how it will and must happen, and the snbstantival 
clause 74, which as such is an expression of continuance (Arab. 
thabdt, i.e. of the remaining and continning), denotes that con- 
tracting of debt brings naturally with it a slavish relation of 
dependence. 1, properly he who binds himself to one se ei 
obligat, and men, as xix. 17 (vid. l.c.), gue alterum (mutui datione) 
obligat, from mo, Arab. lwy, to wind, turn, twist round (cog. root 
laf’), whence with Fleischer is also to be derived the Aram. M?, 
“into connection;” so ?X, properly “ pushing against,” refers 
to the radically related rots (=), contiguum esse. mon WN is 
one who puts himself in the way of lending, although not 
directly in a professional manner. The pred. precedes its sub- 
ject according to rule. Luther rightly translates: and he who 
borrows is the lender’s servant, whence the pun on the proper 
names: “ Borghart [= the borrower] is Lehnhart’s [= lender’s] 
servant.” 
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The group now following extends to the end of this first 
collection of Solomon’s proverbs; it closes also with a proverb 
of the poor and the rich. 

Ver. 8 He that soweth iniquity shall reap calamity ; 
And the rod of his fury shall vanish away. 
‘“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap” (Gal. vi. 
7); he that soweth good reapeth good, xi. 18; he that soweth 
evil reapeth evil, Job iv. 8; cf. Hos. x. 12 f. mow is the direct 
contrast of API or W (e.g. Ps. exxv. 3, evil, 42), proceeding 
from the idea that the good is right, z.¢. straight, rectum; the 
evil, that which departs from the straight line, and is crooked. 
Regarding fi, which means both perversity of mind and conduct, 
as well as destiny, calamity, vid. xii. 21. That which the poet 
particularly means by 7i21Y is shown in 80, viz. unsympathizing 
tyranny, cruel misconduct toward a neighbour. ‘N72 D3Y js 
the rod which he who soweth iniquity makes another to feel in 
his anger. The saying, that an end will be to this rod of his 
fury, agrees with that which 1s said of the despot’s sceptre, Isa. 
xiv. 5f.; Ps. exxv. 3. Rightly Fleischer: baculus insolentie 
ejus consumetur h. e. facultas qua pollet alios insolenter tractandt 
evanescet. Hitzig’s objection, that a rod does not vanish away, 
but is broken, is answered by this, that the rod is thought of as 
brandished ; besides, one uses mp3 of anything which has an end, 
e.g. Isa. xvi. 4. Other interpreters understand “ the rod of his 
fury” of the rod of God’s auger, which will strike the ay and 
m3, as at Ezek. v.13; Dan. xii. 7: “and the rod of His punish- 
ment will surely come” (Ewald, and similarly Schultens, 
Euchel, Umbreit). This thought also hovers before the LX X:: 
TAnyHy O€ Epywv avrod (INI) cuyTeréces ("193"), But if the rod 
of punishment which is appointed for the unrighteous be meant, 
then we would have expected ned), Taken in the future, the nics 
of the Da” is not its confectio in the sense of com pletion, but its 
termination or annihilation; and besides, it lies nearer after 8a 
to take the suffix of way subjectively (Isa. xiv. 6, xvi. 6) 
than objectively. The LXX. has, after ver. 8, a distich :— 
avope inapov xo Séryy ebaorysi 6 Oedc, 
pearaotyta O¢ Zoywv xbrod cuyrsrécs:. 

The first line (2 Cor. ix. 7) is a variant translation of 9a (cf. 
xxi. 17), the second (nay sw) is a similar renderin g of 8b. 
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Ver. 9 He who is friendly is blessed ; 
Because he giveth of his bread to the poor. 


The thought is the same as at xi. 25. hy 3D (thus to be 
written without Makkeph, with Munach of the first word, with 
correct Codd., also 1294 and Jaman), the contrast of }Y v1, 
xxili. 6, xxil. 22, 4. the envions, evil-eyed, ungracious (post- 
bibl. Ae NY ¥), is one who looks kindly, is good- hearted, and as 
ihapos dorms, shows himself benevolent. Such gentleness and 
kindness is called in the Mishna 31D fY (Adoth ii. 13), or 
nm’ ~y. Such a friend is blessed, for he has also himself scattered 
blessings (cf. NiN"DA, xi. 25, xxi. 13); he has, as is said, looking 
back from the blessing that has happened to him, given of his 
bread (Luther, as the L_X-X., with partitive genitive: seines brots 
[= of his bread]) to the poor; cf. the unfolding of this blessing 
of self-denying love, Isa. viii. The L-X-X. has also here another 
distich : 
Nixny xoel tipequ wepimossizas 6 Oapa dove, 
Tyy evra: Puxny dfatpsizas Tay xextnusvav. 

The first line appears a variant translation of xix. 63, and the 
second of i. 198, according to which selfishness, in contrast to 
liberality, is the subject to be thought of. Ewald translates the 
second line: 

And he (who distributes gifts) conquers the soul of the recipients. 
But KexTnuévos = oY3 (DYy3) signifies the possessor, not the 
recipient of anything as a gift, who cannot also be here meant 
because of the pévros. 


Ver. 10 Chase away the scorner, and contention goeth out, 
And strife and reproach rest. 


If in a company, a circle of friends, a society (LX X. «Bare 
éx ouvedpiov), a wicked man is found who (vid. the definition 
of y>. xxi. 24) treats religious questions without respect, moral 
questions in a frivolous way, serious things jestingly, and in 
his scornful spirit, his passion for witticism, his love of anecdote, 
places himself above the duty of showing reverence, veneration, 
and respect, there will arise ceaseless contentions and conflicts. 
Such a man one ought to chase away; then there will imme- 
diately go forth along with him dispeace (})7), there will then 
be rest from strife and disgrace, viz. of the stmfe which such 
a one draws forth, and the disgrace which it brings on the 
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society, and continually prepares for it. nop is commonly 
understood of the injury, abuse, which others have to suffer 
from the scoffer, or also (thus Fleischer, Hitzig) of the opprobria 
of the contentious against one another. But nbp is not so used ; 
it means always disgrace, as something that happens, an experi- 
ence, vid. at xviii. 3. The praise of one who is the direct con- 
trast of a > is celebrated in the next verse. 
Ver. 11 He that loveth heart-purity, 
Whose is grace of lips, the king is his friend. 
Thus with Hitzig, it is to be translated not: he who loveth 
with a pure heart,—we may interpret ab-nw syntactically in 
the sense of puritate cordis or purus corde (Ralbag, Ewald, 
after xx. 7), for that which follows 34 and is its supple- 
ment has to stand where possible as the accus. of the object; 
thus not: gui amat puritatem cordis, gratiosa erunt labia ejus 
(de Dieu, Geier, Schultens, C. B. Michaelis, Fleischer), for 
between heart-purity and graciousness of speech there exists a 
moral relation, but yet no necessary connection of sequence; 
also not: he who Joves purity of heart, and grace on his lips 
(Aben Ezra, Schelling, Bertheau), for “to love the grace of 
one’s own lips” is an awkward expression, which sounds more 
like reprehensible self-complacency than a praiseworthy en- 
deavour after gracious speech. Excellently Luther: 
‘He who has a true heart and amiable speech, 
The king is his friend.” 

aPaarale is not adjectival, but substantival; “70 is thus not the 
constr. of the mas. 71D, as Job xvii. 10, but of the segolate 
176, or (since the ground-form of 723, 1 Sam. xvi. 7, may he 
maj} as well as 723) of the neut. 71ND, like wip, Ps. xlvi. 5, lxv. 
5: that which is pure, the being pure = purity (Schultens). 
wna 1 (gracefulness of his lips) is the second subject with the 
force of a relative clause, although not exactly thus thought of, 
but: one loving heart-purity, gracefulness on his lips—the 
king is his friend. Ewald otherwise: “he will be the king’s 
friend,” after the scheme xiii. 4; but here nnnecessarily refined. 
A counsellor and associate who is governed by a pure intention, 
and connects therewith a gentle and amiable manner of speech 
and conversation, attaches the king to himself; the king is the 
Hy] (V1), the friend of such an one, and he also is “the friend 
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of the king,” 1 Kings iv. 5. It is a Solomonic proverb, the 
same in idea as xvi. 13. The LXX., Syr., and Targ. introduce 
after 37% the name of God; but 116 does not syntactically 
admit of this addition. But it is worth while to take notice of 
an interpretation which is proposed by Jewish interpreters: 
the friend of such an one is a king, z.e. he can royally rejoice 
in him and boast of him. The thonght is beautiful; but, as the 
comparison of other proverbs speaking of the king shows, is 
not intended. 
Ver. 12 The eyes of Jahve preserve knowledge; 
So He frustrateth the words of the false. 

The phrase “ to preserve knowledge ” is found at v. 2; there, in 
the sense of to keep, retain ; here, of protecting, guarding; for 
it cannot possibly be said that the eyes of God keep themselves 
by the rule of knowledge, and thus preserve knowledge; this 
predicate is not in accord with the eyes, and is, as used of God, 
even inappropriate. On the other hand, after “to preserve,” 
in the sense of watching, guarding a concrete object is to be 
expected, cf. Isa. xxvi. 3. We need not thus with Ewald supply 
ya); the ancients are right that MYI, knowledge, stands meto- 
nymically for ws (Meiri), or ‘wax (Aben Ezra), or nyt yw 
(Arama); Schultens rightly: Cognitio veritatis ac virtutis practica 
fertur ad homines eam colentes ac prestantes. Where know- 
ledge of the true and the good exists, there does it stand under 
the protection of God. 12 shows how that is meant, for there 
the perf. is continued in the second consec. modus ( fut. consec.) : 
there is thus protection against the assaults of enemies who oppose 
the knowledge which they hate, and seek to triumph over it, 
and to suppress it by their crooked policy. But God stands 
on the side of knowledge and protects it, and consequently 
makes vain the words (the outspoken resolutions) of the deceit- 
ful. Regarding oD (2D), vid. xi. 3 and xix. 3. The meaning of 
"137 4D is here essentially different from that in Es. xxiii. 8, 
Deut. xvi. 19: he perverteth their words, for he giveth them a 
bearing that is false, i.e. not leading to the end. Hitzig reads 
nwyn [wickedness] for nyt, which Zockler is inclined to favour : 
God keeps the evil which is done in His eyes, and hinders its 
success ; but “to observe wickedness” is an ambiguous, unten- 
able expression ; the only passage that can be quoted in favour 
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of this “to observe” is Job vii. 20. The word ny1, handed 
down without variation, is much rather justified. 


Ver. 13 The sluggard saith, ‘‘ A lion is without, 
I shall be slain in the midst of the streets.” 


Otherwise rendered, xxvi.13. There, as here, the perf. 128 has 
the meaning of an abstract present, Gesen. § 126. 3. The 
activity of the industrious has its nearest sphere at home; but 
here a work is supposed which requires him to go forth (Ps. 
civ. 3) into the field (Prov. xxiv. 27). Therefore yan stands 
first, a word of wide signification, which here denotes the open 
country outside the city, where the sluggard fears to meet a 
lion, as in the streets, ze. the rows of houses forming them, to 
meet a O85 (M820), Ze. a murder from motives of robbery or 
revenge. This strong word, properly to destroy, crush, Arab. 
radkh, is intentionally chosen: there is designed to be set forth 
the ridiculous hyperbolical pretence which the sluggard seeks 
for his slothfulness (Fleischer). Luther right well: “I might 
be murdered on the streets.” But there is intentionally the 
absence of “D8 [perhaps] and of {B [lest]. Meiri here quotes 
a passage of the moralists: msyayn dyyn ‘nay (prophesying) 
belongs to the evidences of the sluggard; and Euchel, the pro- 
verb owasnp Doyyn (the slugeard’s prophecy), i.e. the sluggard 
acts like a prophet, that he may palliate his slothfulness. 


Ver. 14 A deep pit is the mouth of a strange woman; 
He that is cnrsed of God falleth therein. 


The first line appears in a different form as a synonymous 
distich, xxi. 27. The LXX. translate oréua wapavopov with- 
out certainly indicating which word they here read, whether 2 
(iv. 14), or poh (xxix. 12), or nba (iii. 32). xxiii. 27 is adduced 
in support of Mt (wid. ii. 16); nist (harlots) are meant, and it 
is not necessary thus to read with Ewald. 'The mouth of 
this strange woman or depraved Israelitess is a deep ditch 
(AAPY OW, otherwise APY, as xxiii. 27a, where also occurs 
npwy*), namely, a snare-pit into which he is enticed by her 
wanton words; the man who stands in fellowship with God is 


' The text to Immanuel’s Cumment. (N aples 1487) has in both instances 
APIO, 
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armed against this syren voice; but the ‘7 Capt, ze. he who is an 
object of the divine OY? (Venet. xeyoXwpévos Ta OvTwT), 1n- 
dignation, punishing evil with evil, falls into the pit, yielding to 
the seduction and the ruin. Schultens explains 'n oy by, zs 
in quem despumat indignabundus ; but the meaning despumat is 
not substantiated; pyr, cf. Arab. zaghm, is probably a word 
which by its sound denoted anger as a hollow roaring, and like 
pealing thunder. The LXX. has, after ver. 14, three tedions 
moralizing lines. 
Ver. 15 Folly is bound to the heart of a child; 
The rod of correction driveth it forth. 
Folly, i.e. pleasure in stupid tricks, silly sport, and foolish 
behaviour, is the portion of children as such; their heart 1s as 
yet childish, and folly is bound up in it. Education first 
driveth forth this childish, foolish nature (for, as Menander 
says : 
‘O 4 Sapsls kvOewros ob reeidsveTe), 
and it effects this when it is nnindulgently severe: the 1D) b2Y 
(vid. xxii. 13) removeth no from the heart, for it imparts 
intelligence and makes wise (xxix. 15). The LXX. is right in 
rendering 16a: advo é&faras (from éEamrew) Kapdias véov; 
but the Syr. has “here mangled the LX X., and in haste has 
read avoia éfimrara:: folly makes the understanding of the 
child fly awav” (Lagarde). 
Ver. 16 Whosoever oppresseth the lowly, it is gain to him ; 
Whosoever giveth to the rich, it is only loss. 
It is before all clear that Niaq7? and "iDND?, as at xxi. 5, sning 
and "yon, are contrasted words, and form the conclusions to 
the participles used, with the force of hypothetical antecedents. 
Jerome recognises this: gui calumniatur pauperem, ut augeat 
divitias suas, dabit tpse ditiort et egebit. So Rashi, who by 
wy thinks on heathen potentates. Proportionally better 
Euchel, referring PYY and 103, not to one person, bunt to two 
classes of men: he who oppresses the poor to enrich himself, 
and is liberal toward the rich, falls under want. The antithetic 
distich thus becomes an integral one,—the antithesis manifestly 
intended is not brought out. This may be said also against 
Bertheau, who too ingeniously explains: He who oppresses the 
poor to enrich himself gives to a rich man, 7.¢. to himself, the 
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enriched, only to want, z.e. only to lose again that which he 
gained unrighteously. Ralbag is on the right track, for he 
suggests the explanation: he who oppresses the poor, does it 
to his gain, for he thereby impels him to a more energetic 
exercise of his strength; he who gives to the rich man does it 
to his own loss, because the rich man does not thank him for it, 
and still continues to look down on him. But if one refers {> to 
the poor, then it lies nearer to interpret sion 4s of the rich: 
he who gives presents to the rich only thereby promotes his 
sleepy indolence, and so much the more robs him of activity 
(Elster); for that which one gives to him is only swallowed up 
in the whirlpool of his extravagance (Zockler). Thus Hitzig 
also explains, who. remarks, under 17a: ‘ Oppression produces 
reaction, awakens energy, and thus God on the whole over- 
rules events” (Ex. 1.12). Similarly also Ewald, who thinks 
on a mercenary, unrighteous rich man: God finally lifts up 
the oppressed poor man; the rich man always becoming 
richer, on the contrary, is “ punished for all lis wickedness 
only more and more.” But with all these explanations there 
is too much read between the lines. Since Won 4x (xi. 24, 
xxi. 5) refers back to the subject: himself to mere loss, so also 
will it be here; and the LXX., Symmachus, Jerome (cf. also 
the Syr. auget malum suum) are right when they also refer %, 
not to the poor man, but to the oppressor of the poor. We ex- 
plain: he who extorts from the poor enriches himself there- 
by; but he who gives to the rich has nothing, and less than 
nothing, thereby—he robs himself, has no thanks, only brings 
himself by many gifts lower and lower down. In the first case 
at least, 17a, the result corresponds to the intention; but iu 
this latter case, 17%, one gains only bitter disappointment. 
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FIRST APPENDIX TO THE FIRST COLLECTION OF SOLOMONIC 
PROVERBS.—XXII. 17-X XIV. 292, 


The last group of distiches, beginning with x. 1, closed at 
xxii. 16 with a proverb of the poor and the rich, as that before 
the last, vid. at xxul. 7. In xxu.17ff., the law of the distich 
form is interrupted, and the tone of the introductory Mashals 
is again perceptible. Here begins an appendix to the older 
Book of Proverbs, introduced by these Mashals. Vid. regarding 
the style and proverbial form of this introduction, at pages 4 
and 16 of vol. 1. 

xxll, 17-21, forming the introduction to this appendix, are 
these Words of the Wise: 

Ver. 17 Incline thine ear and hear the words of the wise, 

And direct thine heart to my knowledge! 
18 For it is pleasant if thou keep them in thine heart ; 
Let them abide together on thy lips. 
19 That thy trust may be placed in Jabve, 
I have taught thee to-day, even thee! 
20 Have not I written unto thee choice proverbs, 
Containing counsels and knowledge, 
21 To make thee to know the rule of the words of truth, 
That thou mightest bring hack words which are truth to them 
that send thee? 

From x. 1 to xxii. 16 are the “ Proverbs of Solomon,” and 
not “The Words of the Wise;” thus the above zrapaivecis is 
not an epilogue, but a prologue to the following proverbs. 
The perfects WAYTIT and ‘MNJ refer, not to the Solomonic pro- 
verbial discourses, but to the appendix following them; the 
preface commends the worth and intention of this eens, 
and uses perfects because it was written after the forming of the 
collection. The author of this preface (vid. pp. 23, 36, vol. i.) 
is no other than the author of iax. The 01 (with Mehuppach, 
after Thorath Emeth, p. 27) reminds us of iv. 20,v.1. The 
phrase ab NY, animum advertere, occurs again in the second 
appendix, xxiv. 32, O°Y) is repeated at xxili. 8, xxiv.4; but Ov 
with BY3 is common in the preface, i.-ix. OD'Y3""3 contains, as at 
Ps, cxxxv. 3, exlvii. 1, its subject in itself. OWRD is not this 
subject: this that thou preservest them, which would have re- 
quired rather the infin. DW (Ps. cxxxiii. 1) or bw; but it 
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supposes the case in which appears that which 1s amiable and 
praiseworthy: if thou preservest them in thy heart, 2.2. makest 
them thoughtfully become thy mental possession. The suffix 
o— refers to the Words of the Wise, and mediately also to 
AY, for the author designates his practical wisdom ‘*nys, which 
is laid down in the following proverbs, which, although not 
composed by him, are yet penetrated by his subjectivity. Re 
garding }03, which, from meaning the inner parts of the body, 
is transferred to the inner parts of the mind, wd. under xx. 27. 
The clause 18), if not dependent on ‘3, would begin with 
15". The absence of the copula and the antecedence of the 
verb bring the optative rendering nearer. Different is the 
syntactical relation of v. 2, where the infin. is continued in the 
fin. The fut. Niph. 3‘, which, iv. 27, meant to be rightly 
placed, rightly directed, here means: to stand erect, to have 
continuance, stabilem esse. Yn ver. 19, the fact of instruction 
precedes the statement of its object, which is, that the disciple 
may place his confidence in Jahve, for he does that which is 
according to His will, and is subject to His rule. M630, in 
Codd. and correct editions with Pathach (vid. Michlol 1846) ; 
the n is as virtually doubled ; vid. under xxi. 22. In 196 the 


accentuation OYA THYNA is contrary to the syntax; Codd. and 


old editions have rightly Ov Poy, for MAN AN is, after Gesen. 
§ 121. 3, an emphatic repetition of the ‘ thee;” 48, like 03, 
xxiii. 15; 1 Kings xxi. 19. Hitzig knows of no contrast which 
justifies the emphasis. But the prominence thus effected is not 
always of the nature of contrast (cf. Zech. vii. 5, have ye truly 
fasted to me, i.e. to serve me thereby), here it is strong in- 
dividualizing ; the te etiam te is equivalent to, thee as others, and 
thee in particular. Also that, as Hitzig remarks, there does 
not appear any reason for the emphasizing of “ to-day,” is in- 
correct: OV is of the same signification as at Ps. xcv. 7; the 
reader of the following proverbs shall remember later, not 
merely in general, that he once on a time read them, but that 
he to-day, that he on this definite day, received the lessons of 
wisdom contained therein, and then, from that time forth, 
became responsible for his obedience or his disobedience. 

In 20a the Chethib nwy denotes no definite date; besides, 
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this word oceurs only always along with fon (ions). Umbreit, 
Ewald, Bertheau, however, accept this “ formerly (lately),” and 
suppose that the author here refers to a “ Book for Youths,” 
composed at an earlier period, without one seeing what this re- 
ference, which had a meaning only for his contemporaries, here 
denotes. The LXX. reads 9203, and finds in 20a, contrary 
to the syntax and the usus log., the exhortation that he who is 
addressed ought to write these good doctrines thrice (tpzacds) 
on the tablet of his heart; the Syr. and Targ. suppose the 
author to say that he wrote them three times; Jerome, that he 
wrote them tlreefold—both withont any visible meaning, since 
threefold cannot be equivalent to manchfeltiglich (Luther) 
[= several tines, in various ways]. Also the Ke77 view, which 
without donbt is the authentic word, is interpreted in many un- 
acceptable ways; Rashi and Elia Wilna, following a Midrash 
explanation, think on the lessons of the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Hagiographa; Arama, on those which are referable to 
three classes of youth; Malbim (as if here the author of thie 
whole Book of Proverbs, from i. to xxxi., spake), on the supposed 
three chief parts of the Mishle; Dachsel better, on i.—ix., as 
the product of the same author as this appendix. Schultens 
compares KEccles. iv. 12, and translates triplici filo nexa. 
Kimchi, Meiri, and others, are right, who gloss pv*>w by o25 
o"333, and compare O°9'33, vill. 6; accordingly the Veneta, with 
the happy guid pro quo, by tpispéeyiora. The LXX. translates 
the military M2 by tpiordtyns; but this Greek word is itself 
obscure, and is explained by Hesychius (as well as by Snidas, and 
in the Htymologicum) by Regii satellites qui ternas hastas manu 
tenebant, which is certainly false. Another Greek, whom An- 
gellius quotes, says, under Ex. xv. 4, that tpzotarns was the 
name given to the warriors who fought from a chariot, every 
three of whom had one war-chariot among them; and this ap- 
pears, according to Ex. xiv. 7, xv. 4, to be really the primary 
meaning. In the period of David we meet with the word 
psy as the name of the heroes (the Gibbérim) who stood 
nearest the king. ~ The shalish-men form the é¢hte troops that 
stood highest in rank, at whose head stood two triads of heroes, 
—Jashobeam at the head of the first trias, and thus of the 
shalish-men generally; Abishai at the head of tle second trias, 
VOL. II. G 
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who held an honourable place among the shalish-men, but yet 
reached not to that first trias, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 ff. (=1 Chron. xi. 
11ff.). The name Dvn (Apoc. 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, 'Y?U9, and 
ver. 13, 1 Chron. xxvii. 6, incorrectly py2ui) occurs here with 
reference to the threefold division of this principal host; and 
in regard to the use of the word in the time of Pharaoh, as 
well as in the time of the kings, it may be granted that shalish 
denoted the Three-man (triumvir), and then generally a high 
military officer; so that pvious here has the same relation to 
DT, vill. 6, as ducalia to principalia. The name of the chief 
men (members of the chief troop) is transferred to the chief 
proverbs, as, Jas. ii. 8, that law which stands as a king at the 
head of all the others is called the “royal law;” or, as Plato 
names the chief powers of the soul, wépn aryepoves. As in this 
Platonic word-form, so shalishim here, like negidim there, is 
understood neut., cf. under viii. 6, and DP", xii. 11; OW, xvi. 
13. The 3 of nisyia (occurring at i. 31 also) Fleischer rightly 
explains as the 3 of uniting or accompanying: chief proverbs 
which contain good counsels and solid knowledge. 

In the statement of the object in ver. 21, we interpret that 
which follows ays not permutat.: ué te docerem recta, verba 
vera (Fleischer); but 0YP (ground-form to Dv’P, Ps. Ix. 6) is the 
bearer of the threefold idea: rectztudinem, or, better, regulam 
verborum veritatis. ‘The (Arab.) verb kasita means to be straight, 
stiff, inflexible (synon. pty, to be hard, tight, proportionately 
direct) ; and the name fist denotes not only the right conduct, 
the right measure (quantitas justa), but also the balance, and 
thus the rule or the norm. In 216, Nox ONON (as e.g. Zech. i. 
13; vid. Philippi, Status Constr. p. 86 f.) is equivalent to "YON 
nox; the author has this second time intentionally chosen the 
appositional relation of connection: words which are truth; the 
idea of truth presents itself in this form of expression more 
prominently. Impossible, because contrary to the usus log., is 
the translation: ut respondeas verba vera tis gui ad te mittunt 
(Schultens, Fleischer), because n>v, with the accus. following, 
never means “to send any one.” Without doubt avn and 
new stand in correlation to each other: he who lets himself be 
instructed must be supposed to be in circumstances to bring 
home, to those that sent him out to learn, doctrines which are 
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truth, and thus to approve himself. The subject spoken of 
here is not a right answer or a true report brought back to one 
giving a commission ; and it lies beyond the purpose and power 
of the following proverbs to afford a universal means whereby 
persons sent out are made skilful. The pnow [senders] are here 
the parents or guardians who send him who is to be instructed to 
the school of the teacher of wisdom (Hitzig). Yet it appears 
strange tliat he who is the learner is just here not addressed as 
“my son,” which would go to the support of the expression, 
“to send to school,” which is elsewhere unused in Old Hebrew, 
and the nos of another are elsewhere called those who make 
him their mandatar, x. 26, xxv. 13; 2 Sam. xxiv. 13. The re- 
ference to the parents would also be excluded if, with Norzi 
and other editors, new were to be read instead of pnw (the 
Venet. 1521, and most editions). Therefore the phrase Ponwe, 
which is preferred by Ewald, recommends itself, according to 
which the L.XX. translates, trois mpoSarropévors oot, which 
the Syro-Hexap. renders! by snomx 75 pans7 pond, i.e. to those 
who lay problems before thee (vid. Lagarde). The teacher of 
wisdom seeks to qualify him who reads the following proverbs, 
and permits himself to be influenced by them, to give the 
right answer to those who question him and go to him for 
counsel, and thus to become himself a teacher of wisdom. 

After these ten lines of preliminary exhortation, there now 
begins the collection of the “ Words of the Wise” thus intro- 
duced. A tetrastich which, in its contents, connects itself with 
the last proverb of the Solomonic collection, xxii. 16, forms the 
commencement of this collection : 

Ver. 22 Rob not the lowly because he is lowly ; 
And oppress not the humble in the gate. 


23 For Jahve will couduct their cause, 
And rob their spoilers of life. 


Though it may bring gain, as said xxii. 16a, to oppress the 24, 
the lowly or humble, yet at last the oppressor comes to ruin. 
The poet here warns against robbing the lowly because he 


1 The Syr. n. fem. awchda (SIMAN; Ps. xlix. 5, Targ.) is equivalent to 
Heb. mn, from (Syr.) achd, 1nx = InN, Neh. vii. 3, to shnt up, properly, 
to lay hold on and retain; the Arab. akhdhat means magic, incantation ; 
as seizing and making fast. 
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is lowly, and thus without power of defence, and not to be 
feared; and against doing injustice to the ‘2, the bowed down, 
and therefore incapable of resisting in the gate, z.e. in the court 
of justice. These poor men have not indeed high human 
patrons, but One in heaven to undertake their cause: Jahve 
will conduct their canse (027 1%, as at xxi. 10), ze. will 
undertake their vindication, and be their avenger. 3" (725), 
Aram. and Arab. dakk (cf. PP1, (Arab.) dakk), signifies to crush 
anything so that it becomes broad and flat, figuratively to 
oppress, synon. PUY (Fleischer). The verb yap has, in Chald, 
and Syr., the signification to stick, to fix (according to which 
Aquila here translates xa@ndobdv, to nail; Jerome, configere) ; 
and as root-word to Nyip, the signification to be arched, like 
(Arab.) kab’, to be humpvacked; both significations are here 
unsuitable. The connection here requires the meaning to rob; 
and for Mal. iii. 8 also, this same meaning is to be adopted, 
robbery and taking from one by force (Parchon, Kimchi), not: 
to deceive (Kohler, Keil), although it might have the sense of 
robbing by withholding or refraining from doing that which is 
due, thus of a sacrilege committed by omission or deception. 
The Talm. does not know the verb yap in this meaning; but it 
is variously found as a dialectic word for 512 Schultens’ ety- 
mological explanation, capitium injicere (after (Arab.) kab’, to 
draw back and conceal the head), is not satisfactory. The con- 
struction, with the double accus., follows the analogy of 3727 
wD) and the like, Gesen. § 139. 2. Regarding the sing. was, 
even where several are spoken of, vid. under i. 19. 
Another tetrastich follows: 


1 Thus Rosch ha-schana 26): Joevicame onceto N.N. There a man came 
to mect him, and cried out sy5p yap. Levi kuew not what he would say, 
and went into the Madrash-house to ask. One answered him: He is a 
robber ts) said that one to thee ; for it is said in the Scriptures (Mal. iii. 
8), ‘ Will a man rob God?” ete. (wid. Wissenschaft Kunst Judenthum, p. 
243). In the Midrash, 11 “my, to Ps. lvii., R. Levi says that yo"p ANN 
5 is used in the sense of * Sy amy. And in the Midrash Tanchuma, P. 
movin, R. Levi answers the question, ‘* What is the meaning of yap, 
Mal. iii. 8?"—It is an Arabic expression. An Arabian, when he wishes to 
say to another ‘9S1y\9 mmx mp, says instead of it, YIP ANN My. Perhaps 
yap is cogn. to pap; the R. ap coincides in several Groups of languages 
(also the Turkish kb) with the Lat. capere. mick 
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Ver. 24 Have no intercourse with an angry man, 
And with a furious man go thou not; 
25 Lest thou adopt his ways, 
And bring destruction upon thy soul. 


The Piel AY), Judg. xiv. 20, signifies to make or choose any one 
as a friend or companion (TY}, 2); the Hithpa. nyInn (cf. at 
xviii. 24), to take to oneself (for oneself) any one as a friend, 
or to converse with one; yONA-ok sounds like RYAN, Isa. xli. 
10, with Pathach of the closed syllable from the apocope. The 
angry man is called }X bya, as the covetous man W52 oy3, Xx. 
2, and the mischievous man Nit bya, xxlv. 8; vid. regarding 
bya at 1. 19 and xviii. 9, Mi0n YS is related superlat. to wIN 
mon, xv. 18 (cf. xxix. 22), and signifies a hot-head of the 
highest degree. Ni3N N? is meant as warning (cf. xvi. 100). 
NX NB, or DY N12, Ps. xxvi. 4, to come along with one, is equi- 
valent to go into fellowship or companionship with one, which 
is expressed by MN on, xili, 20, as 2 N\3 means, Josh. xxiii. 7, 
12, to enter into communion with one, venire in consuetudinem. 
This MX N32 Is not a trace of a more recent period of the 
language. Also FONT, discas, cannot be an equivalent for it: 
Heb. poetry has at all times made use of Aramaisms as 
elegancies. sox Aram. HPN, n°, Arab. dlifa, signifies to be en- 
trusted with anything = to learn (Piel DX, to teach, Job xv. 15, 
and in Elihu’s speeches), or also to become confidential with 
one (whence AYR, companion, confidant, 11. 17); this FON is 
never a Heb. prose word; the bibl. ION is only used at a later 
period in the sense of teacher. NINN are the ways, the conduct 
(ii. 20, etc.), or manner of life (i. 19) which any one enters 
upon and follows’ out, thus manners as well as lot, condition. 
In the phrase “to bring destruction,” np> is used as in our 
phrase Schaden nehmen [to suffer injury]; the ancient language 
also represented the forced entrance of one into a state as a 
being laid hold on, e.g. Job xviii. 20, cf. Isa. xiii. 8; here wipro 
is not merely equivalent to danger (Ewald, falsely: that thou 
takest not danger for thy soul), but is equivalent to destruction, 
sin itself is a snare (xxix. 6); to bring a snare for oneself is 
equivalent to suffer from being ensnared. Whosoever comes 
into a near relation with a passionate, furious man, easily ac- 
commodates himself to his manners, and, hurried forward by 
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him and like him to outbreaks of anger, which does that which 
is not right before God, falls into ruinous complications. 


A third distich follows: 


Ver. 26 Be not among those who strike hands, 
Among those who become surety for loans. 
27 If thou hast nothing to pay, 
Why shall he take away thy bed from under thee? 


To strike hands is equivalent to, to be responsible to any one for 
another, to stake one’s goods and honour for him, vi. 1, xi. 15, 
xvii. 18,—in a word, 4, seg. acc., to pledge oneself for him 
(Gen. xliii. 9), or for the loan received by him, 78¥D, Deut. 
xxiv. 10 (from 78%, with 2, of the person and accus. of the 
thing: to lend something to one on interest), The proverb 
warns against being one of such sureties (write D30y2 with 
Cod. 1294, and old impressions such as the Venice, 1521), 
against acting as they do; for why wouldest thou come to this, 
that when thon canst not pay (DEY, to render a full equivalent 
reckoning, and, generally, to pay, vi. 31),' he (the creditor) 
take away thy bed from under thee ?—for, as xx. 16 says, thus 
improvident suretyships are wont to be punished. 
A fourth proverb—a distich—beginning with the warning 
Os : 
Ver. 28 Remove not the perpetual landmark 
Which thy aucestors have set up. 


28a=xxil. 10a. Regarding the inviolability of boundaries 
established by the law, wid. at xv. 25. dviy 23 denotes “ the 
boundary mark set up from ancient times, the removal of 
which were a double transgression, because it is rendered sacred 
by its antiquity” (Orelli, p. 76). 4D2= 3D signifies to remove 
back, LZiph. to shove back, to move away. “WN has the mean- 
ing of (Gptov) 6, 74, guippe quod. Instead of ory, the Mishna 
reads, Pea v. 6, Dy, which in the Jerusalem Gemara one Rabbi 
understands of those brought up out of Evypt, another of the 


1 After Ben-Asher, the pointing is OPN while, on the contrary, 
Ben-Naphtali prefers cp PROON; vid. my Genesis (1869), pp. 74 (under i. 
3) and 81. So, without any bearing on the sense, Pen-Asher points sb 
with Tarcha, Ben-Naphtali with AJereha. = 
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poor; for “to rise” (in the world) isa euphemism (29 nw) for 
“to come down ” (be reduced in circumstances).! 

After these four proverhs beginning with 5x, a new series 
begins with the following tristich : 


Ver. 29 Seest thou a man who is expert in his calling— 
Before kings may he stand ; 
Not stand before obscure men ; 


i.é., he can enter into the service of kings, and needs not to 
enter into the service of mean men = he is entitled to claim the 
highest official post. 10, in xxvi, 12 = xxix. 20, interchanging 
with MS, is perf. hypotheticum (cf. xxiv. 10, xxv. 16): si 
videris ; the conclusion which might begin with ‘2 3% ex- 
presses further what he who sees will have occasion to observe. 
Rightly Luther: Sihestu einen Man endelich (vid. at xxi. 5) 
in seinem gescheft, u.s.w. [=seest thou a man expert in his 
business, etc.]. 9 denotes in all the three chief dialects one 
who is skilful in a matter not inerely by virtue of external 
artistic ability, but also by means of intellectual mastery of it. 
"DB? =x'nij, to enter on the situation of a servant before any one; 
cf. Job i. 6, ii. 1. spd Toy, 1 Sam. xvi. 21, 1 Kings x. 8. 
Along with the pausal form 33°M\, there is also found in Codd. 
the form 25M (the ground-form to 2x'N', whence that pausal 
form is lengthened), which Ben-Bileam defends, for he reckons 
this word among “the pathachized pausal forms.” O°3WN, in 
contrast to D370, are the obscurt =ignobiles. The Targ. trans- 
late the Heb. 27 and WIN by TPN and Ww. Kimchi compares 
Jer. xxxix. 10, where O°?30 Dyn is translated by WIWN (cf. 
2 Kings xxiv. 14, xxv. 12). ngen (D9) is the old Heb. 
synonym in Ps.x. The poet seems here to transfer the Aram. 
usus log. into the Heb. 

Ver. 29, which speaks of a high position near the king, is 
appropriately followed by a hexastich referring to the slipperi- 
ness of the smooth ground of the king’s court. 


xxiii. 1 When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, 
Consider well whom thou hast before thee. 
2 And put thy knife to thy throat 
If thou art a man of good appetite. 
3 Be not lustful after his dainties, 
Because it is deceitful food. 


1 As an analogical example, “jn ‘3b, seeing clearly = blind. 
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The $ of Dino? is that of end: ad cibum capiendum, tlius as one 
invited by him to his table; in prose the expression would be 
ond Soxd; ond, to eat, is poet., iv. 17, ix. 5. The fut. Pan 


clothes the admonition in the form of a wish or counsel ; the 
infin. intens. !'2 makes it urgent: consider well him whom thou 
hast before thee, viz. that he is not thine equal, but one higher, 
who can destroy thee as well as be useful to thee. With now 
the jussive construction begun by }'3n is continued. Zéckler 
and Dichsel, after Ewald and Hitzig, translate incorrectly: thou 
puttest . . ., the perf. consec. after an imperf., or, which is the 
same thing, a fut. meant optatively (e.g. Lev. xix. 18 with xb, 
and also ver. 34 without ») continues the exhortation; to be 
thus understood, the author ought to have used the expression 
mov pay and not Pav noe, Rightly Luther: “and put a knife 
to thy throat,” but continuing: “wilt thou preserve thy life,” 
herein caught in the same mistake of the idea with Jerome, 
the Syr., and Targ., to whicli t’) here separates itself. av 
(f=) (Arab. with the assimilated a sikkin, plur. sekdkin, whence 
sekdhini, cutler) designates a knife (R. 7 4p, to stick, vid. at 
Isa. ix. 10). vio, from >, to devour, is the throat; the word 
in Aram. signifies only the cheek, while Lagarde seeks to inter- 
pret "yoa infinitively in the sense of (Arab.) bwlw’ak, if thou 
longest for (from wl'a); but that would make 20 a tautology. 
The verb y%? (cf. Arab. Pal, to pant for) shows for the sub- 
stantive the same primary meaning as glutus from glutire, which 
was then transferred from the inner organ of swallowing 
(I<imchi, myyoan ma, Parchon: beni, esophagus) to the ex- 
ternal. “ Puta knife to thy throat, is a proverbial expression, 
like our: the knifestands at his throat; the poet means to say: 
restrain thy too eager desire by means of the strongest threaten- 
ing of danger—threaten as it were death to it” (Fleischer). 
In 5) yD, WS) means, as at xili, 2, desire, and that desire of 
eating, as at vi. 80. Rightly Rashi: if thou art greedy with 
hunger, if thou art a glutton; cf. Sir. xxxiv. (sexi) 19,6 If 
thou sittest at a great table, then open not widely thy throat 
(papuyya), and say not: There is certainly much on it!” The 
knife thus denotes the restraining and moderating of too good 
an appetite. 

In da the punctuation fluctuates between WON (AMichlol 
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131a) and isn; the latter is found in Cod. 1294, the Erfurt 
2 and 3, the Cod. Jaman., and thus it is also to be written at 
ver. 6 and xxiv.1; 18n%, 1 Chron. xi. 17 and Ps. xlv. 12, Codd. 
and older Edd. (e.g. Complut. 1517, Ven. 1515, 1521) write 
with Pathach. nieyoo, from Ob, signifies savoury dishes, 
dainties, like (Arab.) dhwa@kt, from dhak (to taste, to relish) ; cf. 
sapores, from sapere, in the proverb: the tit-bits of the king burn 
the lips (vid. Fleischer, Ali’s Hundred Proverbs, etc., pp. 71, 
104). With 87) begins, as at ii. 29, a conditioning clause: since 
it is, indeed, the bread of deceit (the connection like D'21S7TY, xxi. 
28), food which, as it were, deceives him who eats it, z.e. ap- 
pears to secure for iim the lasting favour of princes, and often 
enough herein deceives him; cf. the proverb by Burckhardt 
and Meidani: whoever eats of the sultan’s soup burns his lips, 
even though it may be after a length of time (Fleischer). One 
must come near to a king, says Calovins, hitting the meaning 
of the proverb, as to a fire: not too near, lest he be burned ; 
nor too remote, so that he may be warmed therewith. 

All the forms of proverbs run through these appended pro- 
verbs. There now follows a pentastich : 


Ver. 4 Do not trouble thyself to become rich ; 
Cease from such thine own wisdom. 
5 Wilt thou let thine eyes fly after it, and it is gone? 
For it maketh itself, assuredly it maketh itself wings, 
Like an eagle which fleeth toward the heavens. 


The middle state, according to xxx. 8, is the best: he who 
troubleth himself (cf. xxviii. 20, hasteth) to become rich, placeth 
before himself a false, deceitful aim. 3° is essentially one with 
(Arab.) waji’a, to experience sorrow, dolere, and then signifies, 
like qrovety and Kdpvew, to become or to be wearied, to weary or 
trouble oneself, to toil and moil (Fleischer). The 3°3 (cf. ini. 
5) is just wisdom, prudence directed towards becoming rich; 
for striving of itself alone does not accomplish it, unless wisdom 
is connected with it, which is not very particular in finding out 
means in their moral relations; but is so much the more crafty, 
and, as we say, speculative. Rightly Aquila, the Venet., Jerome, 
and Luther: take not pains to become rich. On the contrary, 
the LX X., reads wine yan ON, stretch not thyself (if thou art 
poor) after a rich man; and the Syr. and Targ. wn? YAN ON, 
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draw not near to the rich man; but, apart from the uncertainty 
of the expression and the construction in both cases, poetry, and 
proverbial poetry too, does not prefer the article; it never uses 
it without emphasis, especially as here must be the case with it 
not elided. These translators thought that ‘ja, ver. 5, presup- 
posed a subject expressed in ver. 4; hut the subject is not YY, 
but the WY [riches] contained in Teyne, The self-intellicible 
i [in “it maketh wings,” etc.] is that about which trouble has 
been taken, about which there has been speculation. That isa 
deceitful possession ; for wbat has been gained by many years 
of labour and search, often passes away suddenly, is lost in a 
moment. ‘To let the eyes fly after anything, is equivalent to, 
to direct a (flying) look toward it: wilt thou let thine eyes rove 
toward the same, and it is gone? ie., wilt thou expose thyself to 
the fate of seeing that which was gained with trouble and craft 
torn suddenly away from thee? Otherwise Luther, after 
Jerome: Let not thine eyes fly after that which thou canst 
not have; but apart from the circumstance that 12°81 13 cannot 
possibly be understood in the sense of ad opes quas non potes 
habere (that would have required 129°s (WN), in this sense after 
the analogy of (>) 5x visa Nt, the end aimed at would have been 
denoted by 1> and not by13. Better Immanuel, after Rashi: if 
thou doublest, z.e. shuttest (by means of the two eyelids) thine 
eyes upon it, it is gone, z.e. has vanished during the night; but 
HW, duplicare, is Aram. and not Heb. Rather the explanation is 
with Chajfig, after Isa. viii. 22f.: if thou veilest (darkenest) 
thine eyes, ze. yieldest thyself over to carelessness; but the 
noun 72;Y shows that my, spoken of the eyes, Is intended to 
signify to fly (to rove, flutter). Hitzig too artificially (altering 
the expression to 1 vyn?) : if thou faintest, art weary with the 
eyes toward him (the rich patron), he is gone,—which cannot 
be adopted, because the form of a question does not accord 
with it. Nor would it accord if 12%) were thought of as a 
conclusion: “ dost thou Jet thy look fly toward it? Itis gone ;” 
for what can this question imply? The? of ws) shows that 
this word is a component part of the question; it is a qnestion 
lla nakar, t.e. in rejection of the subject of the question: wilt 
thou cast thy look upon it, and it is gone? 1.¢., wilt thou experi- 
ence instant loss of that which is gained by labour and acquired 
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by artifice? On 12, cf. Job vil. 8. ‘9 PY, “thou directest 
thine eyes to me: Tam no more.” We had in xii. 19 another 
mode of designating [viz. till I wink again] an instant. The 
Chethib “3s *3YNT is syntactically correct (cf. xv. 22, xx. 30), 
and might remain. The Keri is mostly falsely accentuated 
Wynn, doubly incorrectly ; for (1) the tone never retreats from a 
shut syllable terminating in 7, eg. nan, Isa. xl. 20; [373, 
1 Chron. i. 4; 138, Job xxiii: 8; and (2) there is, moreover, 
wanting here any legitimate occasion for the retrogression of 


the tone; thus much rather the form ymin (with Mehuppach 


of the last, and Zinnorith of the preceding open syllable) is to 
be adopted, as it is given by Opitz, Jablonsky, Michaelis, and 
Reineccins. 

The subject of 5% is, as of 5a, riches. That riches take 
wings and flee away, is a more natural expression than that the 
rich patron flees away,—a quaint figure, appropriate however 
at Nah. iii. 16, where the multitude of craftsmen flee out of 
Nineveh like a swarm of locusts. nivy has frequently the sense 
of acguirere, Gen. xii. 5, with 19, sibi acquirere, 1 Sam. 
xv. 1; 1 Kingsi. 15; Hitzig compares Stliws Jtal. xvi. 351: sed 
tum sibi fecerat alas. The inf. intensivus strengthens the asser- 
tion: it will certainly thus happen. 

In 5e all unnecessary discussion regarding the Chethid yy is 
to be avoided, for this Chethib does not exist; the Masora here 
knows only of a simple Chethib and Keri, viz. )¥) (read *}v"), 
not of a donble one (43%), and the word is not among those 
which have in the middle a *, which is to be read like}. The 
manuscripts (¢.g. also the Bragadin. 1615) have 411, and the 
Keri *"; it is one of the ten words registered in the Masora, at 
the beginning of which a * is to be read instead of the written 1. 
Most of the ancients translate with the amalgamation of the 
Kert and the Chethib: and he (the rich man, or better: the 
riches) flees heavenwards (Syr., Aquila, Symmachus, Theo- 
dotion, Jerome, and Luther). After the Keri the Venet. 
renders: @s derds mrTyjceTat Tos ovpavols (viz. 0 TAodTOS). 
Rightly the Targ.: like an eagle which flies to heaven (accord- 
ing to which also it is accentuated), only it is not to be trans- 
lated “am EHimmel” [to heaven], but “ gen Himmel” [towards 
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heaven]: D°2Y is the accusative of direction—the eagle flies 
heavenward. Bochart, in the Mierozoicon, has collected many 
parallels to this comparison, among which is the figure in 
Lucian’s Timon, where Pluto, the god of wealth, comes to one 
limping and with difficulty; but going away, outstrips in speed 
the flight of all birds.) The LAX. translates @omep adetod xal 
UToaTpeper es TOV OlKov TOD MpoETTHKOTOS avTod. Hitzig 
accordingly reads 133% ma? av”, and he (the rich patron) 
withdraws from thee to his own steep residence. But onght 
not oixos Tod mpoecaTnKOTOS avTod to be heaven, as the residence 
of Him who administers wealth, 7.e. who gives and again takes 
it away according to His free-will ? 

There now follows a proverb with uncqually measured lines, 
perhaps a heptastich : 


Ver. 6 Eat not the bread of the jealous, 
And let not thyself lust after his dainties ; 
7 For as one who calculates with himself, so is he: 
‘* Kat and drink,” saith he to thee ; 
But his heart is not with thee. 
§ Thy morsel which thou hast enjoyed wilt thou cast up, 
And hast lost thy pleasant words. 


As {9 31D, xxii. 9, benignus oculo, denotes the pleasantness and 
joy of social friendship; so here (cf. Deut. xv. 9; Matt. xv. 15) 
NY 1, malignus oculo, the envy and selfishness of egoism seek- 
ing to have and retain all for itself. The LXX. dv8pl 
Backdve, for the look of the evil eye, yr py, tha Nay (caitivo 
occhio), refers to enchantment; cf. Bacxaivew, fascinare, to 
bewitch, to enchant, in modern Greek, to envy, Arab. ’an, to 
eye, as it were, whence ma‘jiin, ma‘in, hit by the piercing look 
of the envions eye, ¢nvidia, as Apuleius says, letali plaga percus- 
sus (Hleischer). Regarding Won with Pathach, vid. the parallel 
line 3a. 7a is difficult. The LX X. and Syr. read ay [hair]. 
The Targ. renders 827 NYA, and thus reads We [fool], and 
thus brings together the soul of the envious person and a high 
portal, which promises much, but conceals only deception behind 
(Ralbag). Joseph ha-Nakdan reads! WY with st: and Rashi, 
retaining the schin, compares the “ sour figs,” Jer. xxix. 17. 


1 To an appendix to Ochla We-Ochila, in the University Library at Halle, 
he reads iyiy, but with xy%p [doubtful] added. 
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According to this, Luther translates: like a ghost (a monster of 
lovelessness) is he inwardly; for, as it appears in "YY, the goat- 
like spectre YY¥ hovered before him. Schultens better, because 
more in conformity with the text: quemadmodum suam ipsius 
animam abhorret (i.e. as he does nothing to the benefit of his 
own appetite) sic zlle (erga alios multo magis). The thonght is 
appropriate, but forced. Hitzig for once here follows Ewald ; 
he does not, however, translate: “like as if his soul were 
divided, so is it;” but: “as one who ts divided in lis sonl, so is 
he;” but the verb WY, to divide, is inferred from "Y, gate= 
division, and is as foreign to the extra-bibl. usus log. as it is to 
the bibl. The verb "YY signifies to weigh or consider, to value, 
toestimate. These meanings Hitzig unites together : tn simili- 
tudinem arioli et conjectorts cestimat quod ignorat, perhaps 
meaning thercby that he conjecturally supposes that as it is 
with him, so it is with others: he dissembles, and thinks that 
others dissemble also. Thus also Jansen explains. The 
thought is far-fetched, and does not cover itself by the text. 
The translation of the Venet. also: ws yap éwérpyoev ev Wuy7 
ot oUTws éativ (perhaps: he measures to others as penuriously 
as to himself), does not elucidate the text, but obscures it. 
Most moderns (Bertheau, Zockler, Diachsel, etc.) : ashe reckons 
in his soul, so is he (not as he seeks to appear for a moment 
before thee). Thus also Fleischer: guemadmodum reputat apud 
8, tta est (sc. non ut loguitur), with the remark that "YY (whence 
"YY, measure, market value, Arab. sz’r), to measure, to tax so 
as to determine the price, to reckon; and then like awn, in 
general, to think, and thus also Meiri with the neut. rendering 
of tia est. But why this circumlocution in the expression ? 
The poet ought in that case just to have written 727 303 NP 12 
N17 j2 YN5Y3, for he is not as he speaks with his mouth. If one 
read "YY (Symmachus, eixafwv), then we have the thought 
adapted to the portrait that is drawn; for like one calculat- 
ing by himself, so is he, ze. he is like one who estimates 
with himself the value of an object; for which we nse the ex 

pression: he reckons the valne of every piece in thy mouth. 
However, with this understanding the punctuation also of yy 
as finite may be retained and explained after Isa. xxvi1. 18: for 
as if he reckoned in his soul, so is he; but in this the perf. is 
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inappropriate ; by the particip. one reaches the same end? by 
a smoother way. True, he says to thee: eat and drink (Song 
v. 1), he invites thee with courtly words; but his heart is not 
with thee (3, like xxiv. 23): he only puts on the appearance 
of joy if thou partakest abundantly, but there lurks behind the 
mask of liberal hospitality the grudging niggardly calculator, 
who poisons thy every bite, every draught, by his calculating, 
erudging look. Such a feast cannot possibly do good to the 
guest: thy meal (MB, from NB; cf. «Ady tov aprov, Aram. 
Nione D’B, to divide and distribute bread, whence D278, to receive 
aliment, is derived) which thou hast eaten thou wilt spue out, 
i.e. wilt vomit from disgust that thou hast eaten such food, so 
that that which has been partaken of does thee no good. M8 
is also derived from m2:° has he deceived thee (with his 
courtly words), but with this PON, which, as the Makkeph rightly 
denotes, stands in an attributive relation to JnB, does not agree. 
mawpn is Hiph. of xip, as transitive: to make vomiting; in 
Arab. the fut. Kal of ka terminates in 7% The fair words 
which the guest, as the perf. consec. expresses, has lavished, are 
the words of praise and thanks in which he recognises the 
liberality of the host appearing so hospitable. Regarding the 
penult. accenting of the perf. consec. by Mugrasch, as xxx. 9, 
vid. under Ps. xxv. 1. Pinsker (Babyl.-Hebr. Punktations- 
system, p. 134) conjectures that the line 86 originally formed 
the concluding line of the following proverb. But at the time 
of the LXX. (which erroneously expresses NNW) it certainly 
stood as in our text. 
Ver. 9. Another case in which good words are lost: 


Speak not to the ears of a fool, 
For he will despise the wisdom of thy words. 


‘We may write Nin <>: the Alehuppach (Jethiv) sign of the Olewejored 
standing between the two words represents also the place of the Makkeph; 
vid. Thorath Emeth, p. 20. 

2 Immanuel makes so much of having recognised the verb in this 4m3 
(and has he persuaded thee), that in the concluding part of his Divan 
(entitled Machberoth Immanuel), which is an imitation of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, he praises himself on this account in the paradise of King 
Solomon, who is enraptured by this explanation, and swears that he never 
meant that word otherwise. 
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To speak in the ears of any one, does not mean to whisper to 
him, but so to speak that it is distinctly perceived. DD, as we 
have now often explained, is the intellectually heavy and dull, 
like pinguis and tardus; Arab. balyd, clumsy, intellectually 
immoveable (cf. bid, the place where one places himself firmly 
down, which one makes his point of gravity). The heart of 
such an one is covered over (Ps. cxix. 70), as with grease, 
against all impressions of better knowledge; he has for thie 
knowledge which the words spoken design to impart to him, no 
susceptibility, no mind, but only contempt. The construction 
° n3 has been frequently met with from vi. 30. 

The following proverb forms a new whole from component 
parts of xxii. 28 and xxu. 22 f.: 

Ver. 10 Remove not ancient landmarks ; 
And into the fields of orphans enter thou not. 


11 For their Saviour is a mighty one; 
He will conduct their cause against thee. 


a Ni3 separates itself here to the meaning of injuste invadere et 
occupare; French, empidter sur son voisin, advance not into the 
ground belonging to thy neighbour (Fleischer). If orphans 
have also no goel among their kindred (Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, ayxvorevs) to redeem by purchase (Lev. xxv. 25) 
their inheritance that has passed over into the possession of 
another, they have another, and that a mighty Saviour, Le- 
demptor, who will restore to them that which they have lost,— 
viz. God (Jer. |. 34),—who will adopt their cause against any 
one who has unjustly taken from then. 

The following proverb warrants us to pause here, for it 
opens up, as a compendious echo of xxii. 17-21, a new series 
of proverbs of wisdom: 


Ver. 12 Apply thine heart to instruction, 
And thine ear to the utterances of knowledge. 


We may, according as we accent in "e192 the divine origin or 
the human medium, translate, offer discipline (Schultens), or 
adhibe ad disciplinam cor tuum (Fleischer). This general ad- 
monition is directed to old and young, to those who are to be 
educated as well as to those who are educated. First to the 
educator : 
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Ver. 13 Withhold not correction from the child ; 
For thou will beat him with the rod, and he will not die. 
14 Thou beatest him with the rod, 
And with it deliverest lis soul from hell. 


The exhortation, 13a, presupposes that education by word and 
deed is a duty devolving on the father and the teacher with 
regard to the child. In 138, ‘2 is in any case the relative con- 
junction. The conclusion does not mean: so will he not fall 
under death (destruction), as Luther also would have it, after 
Deut. xix. 21, for this thought certainly follows ver. 14; nor 
after xix. 18: so may the stroke not be one whereof he dies, 
for then the author ought to have written BMONR ; but: he 
will not die of it, de. only strike if he has deserved it, thou 
needest not fear; the bitter medicine will be beneficial to him, 
not deadly. ‘The 7"8 standing before the double clause, ver. 
14, means that he who administers corporal chastisement to the 
child, saves him spiritually ; for ‘xv does not refer to death in 
general, but to death falling upon a man before his time, and 
in his sins, vid. xv. 24, cf. viii. 26. 

The following proverb passes from the educator to the 
pupil: 

Ver. 15 My son, if thine heart becometh wise, 
My heart also in return will rejoice; 
16 And wy reins will exult 
If thy lips speak right things. 

Wisdom is inborn in no one. A true Arab. proverb says, “ The 
wise knows how the fool feels, for he himself was also once 
a fool ;”’ and folly is bound up in the heart of a child, accord- 
ing to xxl. 15, which must be driven out by severe discipline. 
156, as many others, cf. xxii. 198, shows that these “ words of 
the wise” are penetrated by the subjectivity of an author; the 
author means: 1f thy heart becomes wise, so will mine in 
return, 2.¢. corresponding to it (cf. D3, Gen. xx. 6), rejoice. 
The thought of the heart in ver. 15 repeats itself in ver. 16, with 
reference to the utterance of the mouth. Regarding Ow, 


* The second part of the saying is, ‘ But a fool knows not how a wise 
mau feels, for he has never been a wise man.” I heard this many years 
ago, from the mouth of the American missionary Schaufler, in Con- 
stantinople. : 
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vid. 1. &. Regarding the “ reins,” nia (perhaps from mP2, to 
languish, Job xix. 21), with which the tender and inmost 
affections are connected, vid. Psychologie, p. 268 f. 

The poet now shows how one attains unto wisdom—the 
beginning of wisdom is the fear of God: 

Ver. 17 Let not thine heart strive after sinners, 
But after the fear of Jahve all the day. 
18 Truly there is a future, 
and thy hope shall not come to naught. 
The LX X., Jerome, the Venet., and Luther, and the Arab. in- 
terpreters, render 17) as an independent clause: “ but be daily 
in the fear of the Lord.” That is not a substantival clause (cf. 
xxii, 7), nor can it be an interjectional clause, but it may be 
an elliptical clause (Fleischer: from the prohibitive sapn7ox is 
to be taken for the second parallel member the v. subsé. lying 
at the foundation of all verbs); but why had the author omitted 
nit ? Besides, one uses the expressions, to act (ney), and to 
walk (72M) in the fear of God, but not the expression to be 
(7) in the fear of God. Thus OXT3, like DNON3, is depen- 
dent on NOPATAN and Jerome, who Eenalntas NG emuletur 
cor tuum Pacer es, sed in timore Domini esto tota die, ought to 
have continued: sed timorem Domini tota die; for, as one may 
say in Latin: e@mulari virtutes, as well as a@mulart aliquem, so 
also in Heb. 3 83), of the envying of those persons whose 
fortune excites to Aenean because one has not the same, 
and might yet have it, iii. 31, xxiv. 1, 19, as well as of emula- 
tion for a thing in which one might not aan vein others : 
envy not sinners, envy much rather the fear of God, i.e. let 
thyself be moved with eager desire after it when its appearance 
is presented to thee. There is no O. T. parallel for this, but 
the Syr. tan and the Greek &Aorv7ody are used in this double 
sense. ‘Thus Hitzig rightly, and, among the moderns, Malbim; 
with Aben Ezra, it is necessary to take nxva for Mey vx, this 
proverb itself declares the fear of God to be of all things the 
most worthy of being coveted. 

In ver. 18, Umbreit, Elster, Zéckler, and others interpret the ‘3 
as assigning a reason, and the O8 as conditioning: for when the 
end (the hour of the righteous judgment) has come; Bertheau 
better, because more suitable to the %-and the nn: when an 

VOL. IT. i 
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end (an end adjusting the contradictious of the present time) 
comes, as no doubt it will come, then thy hope will not be de- 
stroyed; but, on the other hand, the succession of words in the 
conclusion (vid. at iii. 34) opposes this; also one does not see 
why the author does not say directly nons vw °3, but expresses 
himself thus conditionally.! If ox is meant hypothetically, then, 
with the LXX. édy yap rypjons atta Extai cou Exyova, we 
should supply after it navn, that had fallen out. Ewald’s: 
much rather there is yet a future (Dachsel: much rather be 
happy there is .. .), is also impossible; for the preceding clause 
is positive, not negative. The particles D8 °3, connected thus, 
mean: for if (e.g. Lam. iii. 82); or also relatively: that if 
(eg. Jer. xxvi. 15). After a negative clause they have the 
meaning of “ unless,” which is acquired by means of an ellipsis; 
e.g. Isa. lv. 10, it turns not back thither, unless it has watered 
the earth (it returns back not before then, not unless this is 
done). This “unless” is, however, used like the Lat. nisi, also 
without the conditioning clause following, e.g. Gen. xxviii. 17, 
hic locus non est nist domus Dei. And hence the expression 
Ds °3, after the negation going before, acquires the meaning of 
“but,” eg. 17): let not thy heart be covetous after sinners, for 
thou canst always be zealous for the fear of God, 7.e. much 
rather for this, but for this. This pleonasm of ox sometimes 
occurs where ‘3 is not used confirmatively, but affirmatively: 
the ‘certainly if” forms the transition, eg. 1 Kings xx. 6 (vid. 
Keil'’s Comm. L.c.), whose “if” is not seldom omitted, so that 
DX ‘3S has only the meaning of an affirmative “certainly,” not 
“truly no,” which it may also have, 1 Sam. xxv. 34, but “truly 
yes.’ Thius Bs ‘3 is used Judg. xv. 7; 2 Sam. xv. 21 (where 
DN is omitted by the Avii); 2 Kings v. 20; Jer. li. 14; and thus 
it is also meant here, 18a, notwithstanding that os 5, in its 
more usual signification, “ besides only, but, nisi,’ precedes, as 
at 1 Sam. xai. 6, cf. 5. The cbjection by Hitzig, that with 
this explanation: ‘certainly there is a future,” vers. 18 and 17 
are at variance, falls to the ground, if one reflects on the Heb. 
idiom, in which the affirmative signification of 9D is interpene- 


* The form px ‘5 does not contradict the connection of the two particles. 


This use of the A/akkeph is general, except in these three instances: Gen, 
xv. 4; Num. xxxv. 33; Neh. ii. 2. 
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trated by the confirmative. MMS used thus preenantly, as 
here (xxiv. 14), is the glorious final issue; the word in itself 
designates the end into which human life issues (cf. Ps. xxxvii. 
37 f.); here, the end crowning the preceding course. Jeremiah 
(xxix. 11) in this sense connects mpm n*inx [end and expecta- 
tion]. And what is here denied of the ™pm, the hope (not as 
certain Jewish interpreters dream, the thread of life) of him 
who zealously strives after the fear of God, is affirmed, at Ps. 
xxxvil. 88, of the godless: the latter have no continuance, but 
the former have such as is the fulfilling of his hope. 

Among the virtues which flow from the fear of God, tem- 
perance is made prominent, and the warning against excess is 
introduced by the general exhortation to wisdom: 

Ver. 19 Hear thou, my son, and become wise, 
And direct thy heart straight forward on the way. 
20 And be not among wine-drinkers, 
And among those who devour flesh ; 
21 For the drunkard and glutton become poor, 

And sleepiness clotheth in rags. 
The “AS, connected with Y2¥, imports that the speaker has to 
do with the hearer altogether by liimself, and that the latter 
may make an exception to the many who do not hear (cf. Job 
xxxiii. 33; Jer. ii. 31). Regarding Wk, to make to go straight 
out, wd. at iv.14; the Kal, ix. 6, and also the Piel, iv. 14, mean 
to go straight on, and, generally, togo. The way merely, is the 
one that is right in contrast to the many byways. Fleischer: 
“the way sensu eximio, as the Oriental mystics called the way 
to perfection merely (Arab.) dlatryk ; and him who walked 
therein, d/sdlak, the walker or wanderer.”? 4 ARMOR, as at Xxil. 
26, the “ Words of the Wise,” are to be compared in point of 
tle: The degenerate and perverse son is more clearly de- 
scribed, Deut. xxi. 20, as 83D) Sit, These two characteristics 
the poet distributes betwane 20a and 20b, 2D means to drink 
(whence 83D, drink = wine, Isa. i. 22) wine or other intoxi- 
cating drinks; Arab. sabé, vinuwm potandi causa emere. To the 
Nh’ here added, \¥2 in the parallel member corresponds, which 


1 Rashi reads 425 q 102 (walk), in the way of thy heart (which has 
become wise), and so Heidenheim found it in an old us.; but 773 is 
equivalent to 773°3 ‘JV73, ix. 6. 
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consequently is not the fleshly body of the gluttons themselves, 
but the prepared flesh which they consume at their luxurious 
banquets. The LXX. incorrectly as to the word, but not con- 
trary to the sense, “ be no wine-bibber, and stretch not thyself 
after picknicks (cupBodais), and buying in of flesh (xpedy re 
dyopacpois),’” whereby ‘>> is translated in the sense of the 
Aram. ‘331 (Lagarde). bt denotes, intransitively, to be little 
valued (whence bolt, opp. "P*, Jer. xv. 19), transitively to value 
little, and as such to squander, to lavish prodigally; thus: gui 
prodigi sunt carnis sibi; 02 is dat. commodi. Otherwise 
Gesenius, Fleischer, Umbreit, and Ewald: gui prodigi sunt 
carnis sue, who destroy their own body; but the parallelism 
shows that flesh is meant wherewith they feed themselves, 
not their own flesh (122 "W3, like io-nn, Ps. lviii. 5), which, ze. 
its health, they squander. 5v also, in phrase used in Dent. xxi. 
20 (cf. with Hitzig the formula ¢ayos Kai oivordrys, Matt. xi. 
19), denotes not the dissolute person, as the sensualist, zropvo- 
xotros (LX X.), but the supPoroxomos (Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion), cpewBapos (Venet.), 102 et (Onkelos), ze. flesh- 
eater, ravenous person, glutton, in which sense it is rendered 
here, by the Syr. and Targ., by miDN (D'DN), he. dowros. 
Regarding the metaplastic fut. Niph. Vs (LXX. rrwyedces), 
vid. at xx. 13, cf. xi. 25. 79 (after the form of 7wA3, TM, 
TRY) is drowsiness, lethargy, long sleeping, which necessarily 
follows a iife of riot and revelry. Such a slothful person comes 
to a bit of bread (xxi. 17); and the disinclination and unfitness 
for work, resulting from night revelry, brings it about that at 
last he must clothe himself in miserable rags. The rags are 
called 37? and paxos, from the rending (tearing), Arab. ruk’at, 
from the patching, mending. Lagarde, more at large, treats of 
this word here used for rags. 

The parainesis begins anew, and the division is open to ques- 
tion. Vers, 22-24 can of themselves be independent distichs ; 
but this is not the case with ver. 25, which, in the resump- 
tion of the address and in expression, leans back on ver. 22. 
The author of this appendix may have met with vers. 23 and 
24 (although here also his style, as conformed to that of i. 9, 
is noticeable, cf. 235 with i. 2), but vers. 22 and 25 are the 
form which he has given to them. 
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Thus 22-25 are a whole :— 
Ver. 22 Hearken to thy father, to him who hath begotten thee, 
And despise not thy mother when she has grown old. 
23 Buy the truth, and sell it not, 
Wisdom and discipline and understanding. 
24 The father of a righteous man rejoiceth greatly ; 
(And) he that is the father of a wise man—he will rejoice. 
20 Let thy father and thy mother be glad; 
And her that bare thee exult. 
The ostastich begins with a call to childlike obedience, for 
? yow, to listen to any one, is equivalent to, to obey him, e@g. 
Ps, Ixxxi. 9, 14 (cf. “ hearken to his voice,” Ps. xcv. 7). JI 7 
is a relative clause (cf. Deut. xxxii. 18, without Mt or “v’N), 
according to which it is rightly accentuated (cf. on the contrary, 
Ps. Ixxvili. 54). 225, strictly taken, is not to be translated 
neve contemne cum senuerit matrem tuam (Fleischer), but cum 
senuertt mater tua, for the logical object to HORN is attracted 
as subj. of 7321 (Hitzig). There now follows the exhortation 
comprehending all, and formed after iv. 7, to buy wisdon, we. 
to shun no expense, no effort, no privation, in order to attain to 
the possession of wisdom; and not to sell it, 7.2. not to place it 
over against any earthly possession, worldly gain, sensual en- 
joyment; not to let it be taken away by any intimidation, 
argned away by false reasoning, or prevailed against by entice- 
ments into the way of vice, and not to become unfaithful to it 
by swimming with the great stream (Ex. xxiii. 2); for trath, 
MON, is that which endures and proves itself in all spheres, the 


moral as well as the intellectual. In 230, in like manner as 
i. 3, xxii. 4, a threefold object is given to 2? instead of nox: 
there are three properties which are peculiar to truth, the 
three powers which handle it: 7227 is knowledge solid, press- 
ing into the essence of things; %D39 is moral culture; and 
my2 the central faculty of proving and distinguishing (vid. i. 
3-5). Now ver. 24 says what consequences are for the parents 
when the son, according to the exhortation of 23, makes truth 
his aim, to which all is subordinated. Because in nox the 
ideas of practical and theoretical truth are inter-connected, P"¥ 
and 02M are also here parallel to one another. The Chethib of 
24a is 23 53, which Schultens finds tenable in view of (Arab.) 
jal, fut. jajilu (to turn round; Heb. to turn oneself for joy) 
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but the Heb. usus log. knows elsewhere only yy) 3, as the 
Keri corrects. The LXX., misled by the Chethib, +f alates 
Karas éxtpéeder (incorrect deaoupied): 1. ay bas, In 248, 
ni is of the nature of a pred. of the conclusion (cf. Gan: 
xxii. 24; Ps, exv. 7), as if the sentence were: has one begotten 
a wise man, then (cf. xvii. 21) he has joy of him; but the 
Keri effaces this Vav apodosis, and assigns it to abi as Vav 
copul.—an unnecessary mingling of the syntactically possible, 
more emphatic expression. This proverbial whole now rounds 
itself off in ver. 25 by a reference to ver. 22,—the Optative here 
corresponding to the Impr. and Prolib. there: let thy father 
and thy mother rejoice (LXX. evppavéc Ow), and Jet her that 
bare thee exult (here where it is possible tle Optat. form 23m), 
Vers. 26-28. This hexastich warns against unchastity. 
What, in 1.~ix., extended disconrses and representations exhi- 
bited to the youth is here repeated in miniature pictures. It is 
the teacher of wisdom, but by him Wisdom herself, who speaks : 
Ver. 26 Give me, my son, thine heart ; 
And let thine eyes delight in my ways. 
27 For the harlot is a deep ditch, 
And the strange woman a narrow pit. 
28 Yea, she lieth in wait like a robber, 
And multiplieth the faithless among men 
We have retained Luther’s beautiful rendering of ver. 26,) in 
which this proverb, as a warning word of heavenly wisdom and 
of divine love, has become dear to us. It follows, as Sym- 
machus and the Venet., the Chethib 127M (for AYN, like Ex. 
u. 16; Job v. 12), the Beylistie appropriateness of slack pro- 
ceeds from xvi. 7, as on the other hand the Kert AM¥N (cf. 
1 Sam. xiv. 27) is supported by xxii. 12, cf. v. 2. ‘But the 
correction 1s unnecessary, and the Chethib sounds more affec- 
tionate, hence it is with right defended by Hitzig, The ways 
of wisdom are ways of correction, and particularly of chastity , 
thus placed over against “the ways of the harlot,” vii. O4 ff. 
Accordingly the exhortation, ver. 26, verifies itself ; warning, by 
ver. 27, cf. xxil. 14, where npby was written, here as at Sob xii. 
22, mith the long vowel i npywy (APY), my INA interchanges 


' The right punctuation of 26a is 72? ITN, as it is found in the 
editions: Ven. 1615; Basel 1619; and in those of Norzi and Michaelis, 
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with Mpyoy mm, and means, not the fountain of sorrow (Lowen- 
stein), but the narrow pit. 82 is fem. gen., xxvi. 21f., and 
“¥ means narrow, like ééroié (old French, estreit), from strictus. 
The figure has, after xxii. 14, the mouth of the harlot in view. 
Whoever is enticed by her syren voice falls into a deep ditch, 
into a pit with a narrow mouth, into which one can more easily 
enter than escape from. Ver. 28 says that it is the artifice of 
the harlot which draws a man into such depth of wickedness 
and guilt. With 48, which, as at Judg. v. 29, belongs not to 
x) but to the whole sentence, the picture of terror 1s completed. 
The verb §0M (whence Arab. hataf, death, natural death) 
means to snatch away. If we take NN as absir.: a snatching 
away, then it would here stand elliptically for nn (92) WR, 
which in itself is improbable (ved. vii. 22, D2Y) and also un- 
necessary, since, as 22, Ty, 700, etc. show, such abstracta can 
pass immediately into conereta, so that NN thus means the 
person who snatches away, 7.e. the street robber, latro (cf. AON, 
(Arab.) khataf, Ps. x. 9, rightly explained by Kimchi as cogn.). 
In 288, W05N cannot mean abripit (as LXX., Theodotion, and 
Jerome suppose), for which the word "50M (ADNA) would have 
been used.” But this verbal idea does not harmonize with the 
connection ; §'D1n means, as always, addit (auget), and that here 
in the sense of multiplicat. The same thing may be said of 
ovNi2 as is said (xi. 15) of Oypin, Hitzig’s objection, “Fy 'p1n, 
to multiply, with the accusative of the person, is not at all 
used,” is set aside by xix. 4. But we may translate: the faith- 
less, or: the breach of faith she increases. Yet it always 
remains a question whether D782 is dependent on oO n3, as 
Eccles. viii. 9, cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 3, on the verb of ruling (Hitzig), 
or whether, as frequently DIN, eg. Ps. Ixxviii. 60, it means 
inter homines (thus most interpreters). Uncleanness leads to 
faithlessness of manifold kinds: it makes not only the husband 
unfaithful to his wife, but also the son to his parents, the 
scholar to his teacher and pastor, the servant (cf. the case of 
Potiphar’s wife) to his master. The adulteress, inasmuch as 
she entices now one and now another into her net, increases the 

1 The Targ. translates 28) (here free from the influence of the Peshito) 
in the Syro-Palestinian idiom by “oY NIN INN, 2.€. she seizes thought- 
less sons. Cuber : 
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number of those who are faithless towards men. But are they 
not, above all, faithless towards God? We are of opinion that 
not o1N3, but #DIn, has its complement in DIN3, and needs it: 
the adulteress increases the faithless among men, she makes 
faithlessness of manifold kinds common in liuman society. 
According to this, also, it is accentuated; o031 is placed as 
object by Augrasch, and D1N3 is connected by Alercha with 
n DIN. 

Vers. 29-35. The author passes from the sin of uncleanness 
to that of drunkenness; they are nearly related, for drunkenness 
excites fleshly lust ; and to wallow with delight in the mire of sen- 
suality, a man, created in the image of God, must first brntalize 
himself by intoxication. The J/ashalin the number of its lines 
passes beyond the limits of the distich, and becomes a Mashial ode. 

Ver. 29 Whose is woe? Whose is grief ? 
Whose are contentions, whose trouble, whose wounds 
without cause ? 
Whose is dimness of eyes ? 
30 Theirs, who sit late at the wine, 
Who turn in to taste mixed wine. 
31 Look not on the wine as it sparkleth red, 
As it showeth iis gleam in the cup, 
Glideth down with ease. 
82 The end of it is that it biteth like a serpent, 
And stingeth like a basilisk. 
33 Thine eyes shall see strange things, 
And thine heart shall speak perverse things ; 
o4 And thou art as one lying in the heart of the sea, 
And as one lying on the tep of a mast. 
go ‘‘ They have scourged me—it pained me nob ; 
They have beaten me—lI pereeived it not. 
When shall I have wakened frem sleep ? 
Thus en I go, Iicturn to it again.” 
The repeated "291 asks who then has to experience all that; 
the answer follows in ver. 30. With iN, the Y2N occurring 
enly here accords; itis not a aihecantive fiom FON (whence 
28) after the form of FAY, in the sense of egestas; but, like 
the former [iN], an interjection of sorrow (Venet. rivs al, 
Tis ed). Regarding BY (Chethib D1), vid. at vi. 14. 


1 We punctuate |}s "129 for that is Ben Asher’s punctuation, while that 
of his opponent Ben Naphtali is iigond. Vid. Thorath Emeth, p. 33. 
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my sionifies (vid. at vi. 22) meditation and speech, here sor- 
rowful thought and sorrowful complaint (1 Sam. i. 16; Ps. 
lv. 18; cf, 339), e.g. over the exhausted purse, the neglected 
work, the anticipated reproaches, the diminishing strength. In 
the connection 037 D'Y¥B (cf. Ps. xxxv. 19) the accus. adv. 
pn (French gr atwitement) represents the place of an adjective: 
strokes which one receives without being in the sitnation from 
necessity, or duty to expect them, strokes for nothing and 
in return for nothing (Fleischer), wounds for a long while 
(Oetinger). DY mabbon is the darkening (clouding) of the 
eyes, from bon, to be firm, closed, and transferred to the sensa- 
tion of light: to be dark (vid. at Gen. xlix. 12; Ps. x. 8); thie 
copper-nose of the drunkard is not under consideration ; the 
word does not refer to tle reddening, but the dimming of the 
eyes, a and of the power of vision. The answer, ver. 30, She gins, 
in conformity with the form of the question, with b (write 
DMINN?, with Gaja to 5, according to Metheg-Setzung, § 20, 
Michlol 46d): pain, and woe, and contention they have aho 
tarry late-at the wine (cf. Isa. v. 11), who enter (viz. into the 
wine-house, Eccles. ti. 4, the honse of revelry) “ to search” 
mingled drink (vid. at ix. 2; Isa. v. 22). Hitzig: “ they test 
the mixing, as to the relation of the wine to the water, whether 
it is correct.” But “ipne is like D033, Isa. v. 22, meant in 
mockery: they are heroes, viz. heroes in drinking; they are 
searchers, such, namely, as seek to examine into the mixed wine, 
or also: thoroughly and carefully taste it (Fleischer). 

The evil consequences of drunkenness are now registered. 
That one may not fall under this common sin, the poet, ver. 31, 
warns against the attraction which the wine presents to the 
sight and to the sense of taste: one must not permit himself to be 
caught as a prisoner by this enticement, but must maintain his 
freedom against it. OFS, to make, z.e. to show oneself red, is 
almost equivalent to DIST; aud more than this, it presents the 
wine as itself co-operating and active by its red play of colours 
(Fleischer). Regarding the antiptosis (antiphonesis): Look 
not on the wine that is . . ., vid. at Gen.i. 3; yet here, where 
mx. means not merely “to see,’ but “to look at,” the case is 
somewhat different. In 310, one for the most part assumes 
that 12°Y signifies the eye of the wine, 2.¢. the pearls whicli play 
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on the surface of the wine (Fleischer). And, indeed, Hitzig’s 
translation, after Num. xi. 7: when it presents its appearance 
in the cup, does not commend itself, because it expresses too 
little. On the other hand, it is saying too much when 
Bottcher maintains that py never denotes the mere appearance, 
but always the shining aspect of the object. But used of wine, 
!'y appears to denote not merely aspect as such, but its gleam, 
glance; not its pearls, for which ‘2? would be the word used, 
but shining glance, by which particularly the bright glance, as 
out of deep darkness, of the Syro-Palestinian wine is thought 
of, which is for the most part prepared from red (blue) grapes, 
and because very rich in sngar, is thick almost hike syrup. 
Jerome translates wy well: (cum splenduerit in vitro) color ejus. 
But one need not think of a glass; Bottcher has rightly said 
that one might perceive the glittering appearance also in a 
metal or earthen vessel if one looked into it. The Chethid n> 
is an error of transcription; the Afidrash makes the remark on 
this, that D'D3 fits the wine merchant, and 0123 the wine drinker. 
From the pleasure of the eye, 3le passes over to the pleasures 
of the taste: (that, or, as it) goeth down smoothly (Luther) ; 
the expression is like Eccles. vii. 10. Instead of 75n (like jary, 
of fluidity) there stands here $nn7, commonly used of pleasant 
going; and instead of one? with 5, the norm ow pa with 
3 of the manner; directness is here easiness, facility (Arab. 
jusr); it goes as on a straight, even way unhindered and easily 
down the throat.’ 

Ver. 32 shlows how it issues with the wine, viz. with those 
who immoderately enjoy it. Is iN“ AN [its end] here the sub- 
ject, as at v. 4? We must in that case interpret 7% and 
Un. as attributives, as the Syr. and Targ. translate the latter, 
and Ewald both. The issue which it brings with it is like the 
serpent which bites, etc., aud there is nothing syntactically 
opposed to this (cf. eg. Ps. xvii. 12); the future, in contra- 
distinction to the participle, wonld not express properties, but 
intimations of facts. But the end of the wine is not like a 
serpent, but like the bite of a serpent. The wine itself, and 

1 The English version is, ‘* when it moveth itself aright,” whieh one has 


perceived in the phenomenon of the tears of the wine, or of the movement 
in the glass. Ved. Ausland, 1869, p. 72. 
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independent of its consequences, is in and of itself like a serpent. 
In accordance with the matter, 1n“mN may be interpreted, with 
Hitzig (after Jerome, in novissimo), as ace. adverb. = n™nN3, 
Jer. xvii. 11. But why did not the author more distinctly 
write this word ‘sa? The syntactic relation is like xxix. 21: 
inwny is after the manner of a substantival clause, the subject 
to that which follows as its virtual predicate: “its end is: like 
a serpent it biteth = this, that it biteth like a serpent.” Re- 
. garding “3YD¥, serpens regulus (after Schultens, from yay = 
(Arab.) saf’, to breathe out glowing, scorching), oy at Isa. vii. 
8. The Hiph. van Schultens per understands of the division 
of the liver, and Hitzig, after the LX X., Vulgate, and Venet., 
of squirting the poison; both after the Arab. farth. But wan, 
Syr. afrés, also signifies, from the root-idea of dividing and 
splitting, to sting, poindre, pointer, as Rashi and Kimchi “gloss, 
whence the Aram. ¥B, an ox-goad, with which the ancients 
connect wi5 (of the aatD) the name for a rider, egues, and also 
a horse (cf. on the contrary, Fleischerin Levy, W. B. ii. 574) ; 
aserpent’s bite and a serpent’s sting (Lat. morsus, ictus, Varro: 
cum pepugerit colubra) are connected together by the ancients.’ 

The excited condition of the drunkard is now’ described. 
First, ver. 33 describes the activity of his imagination as 
excited to madness. It is untenable to interpret N71? here 
with Rashi, Aben Ezra, and others, and to translate with 
Luther: “so shall thine eyes look after other women” (circum- 
spicient mulieres tmpudicas, Fleischer, for the meaning to per- 
cetve, to look about for something, to seek something with the 
eyes, referring to Gen. xli. 33). For nt acquires the meaning 
of mulieres impudice only from its surrounding, but here the 
parallel Ni2577 (perverse things) directs to the neut. aliena (ct. 
xv. 28, niyy), but not merely in the sense of unreal things 
(Ralbag, Meiri), but: strange, i.e. abnormal, thus bizarre, 
mad, dreadful things. An old Heb. parable compares the 


changing circumstances which wine produces with the man- 


1 However, we will not conceal it, that the post-bibl. Heb. does not 
know wnn in the sense of to prick, sting (the Midrash explains the passage 
by ovnd an Pa weap), ae. it cuts off life); and the Nestorian Knanishu 
of Superghan, whom I asked regarding aphrish, knew only of the meanings 
“ to separate” and ‘to point out,” but not “ to sting.” 
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ner of the lamb, the lion, the swine, the monkey; here juggles 
and phantoms of the imagination are meant, which in the 
view and fancy of the drunken man hunt one another like 
monkey capers. Moreover, the state of the drunken man is 
one that is separated from the reality of a life of sobriety and 
the safety of a life of moderation, 34a: thou act like one who 
lies in the heart of the sea. Thus to lie in the heart, z.e. the 
midst, of the sea as a ship goes therein, xxx. 19, is impossible ; 
there one must swim; but swimming Is not lying, and to think 
ona situation like that of Jonah, i. 5, one must think also of the 
ship; but 323 does not necessarily mean “ to sleep,” and, besides, 
the sleep of a passenger in the cabin on the high sea is of itself 
no dangerous matter. Rightly Hitzig: in the depth of the 
sea (cf. Jonah i. 4)—the drunken man, or the man overcome 
by wine (Isa. xxviii. 7), is like one who has sunk down into 
the midst of the sea; and thus drowned, or in danger of being 
drowned, he is in a condition of intellectual confusion, which 
finally passes over into perfect unconsciousness, cut off from the 
true life which passes over lim like one dead, and in this con- 
dition he has made a bed for himself, as 23% denotes. With 
a73; WN13 stands in complete contrast: he is like one who lies 
on the top of the mast. ban, after the forms 73%, poet is the 
sail-yard fastened by ropes, aan (Isa. xxxili. 23). To lay one- 
self down on the sail-yard happens thus to no one, and it is no 
place for such a purpose; but as little as one can quarter him 
who is on the ridge of the roof, in the “Alija, because no one is 
able to lie down there, so little can he in the bower [J/astkorb] 
him who is here spoken of (Béttcher). The poet says, but 
only by way of comparison, how critical the situation of the 
drunkard is; he compares him to one who lies on the highest 
sail-yard, and is exposed to the danger of being every moment 
thrown into the sea; for the rocking of the ship is the greater 
in proportion to the height of the sail-yard. The drunkard is, 
indeed, thus often exposed to the peril of his life: for an acci- 
dent of itself not great, or a stroke, may suddenly put an end 
to his life. 

Ver. 35. The poet represents the drunken man as now speak- 
ing to himself. He has been well cudgelled; but becanse insen- 
sible, he has not felt it, and he placss himself now where he will 
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sleep out his intoxication. Far from being made temperate 
by the strokes inflicted on him, he rejoices in the prospect, 
when he has awaked ont of his sleep, of beginning again the 
life of drunkenness and revelry which has become a plea- 
sant custom to him. nen means not only to be sick, but gene- 
-rally to be, or to become, affected painfully; cf. Jer. v. 3, 


whiere on is not the 3d pl. mas. of on, but of mon. The words 
WN ND are, it is true, a cry of longing of a different kind from 
yob vii. 4. The sleeping man cannot forbear from yielding to 
the constraint of nature: he is no longer master of himself, he 
becomes giddy, everything goes round about with him, but he 
thinks with himself: Oh that I were again awake! and so little 
has his appetite been appeased by his sufferings, that when he 
is again awakened, he will begin where he left off yesterday, 
when he could drink no more. ‘MN is here, after Nolde, 
Fleischer, and Hitzig, the relative quando (quum); but the bibl. 
usus log. gives no authority forthis. In that case we would have 
expected “NiS'P instead of (PS. As the interrog. yyy is more 
animated than the relat., so also 3¥P2N *DIN is more animated 
(1 Sam. n. 3) than vpn yO, The sufhx of wwpax refers to 
the wine: raised up, he will seek that which has become so 
dear and so necessary to him. 

After this divergence (in vers. 29-35) from the usual form of 
the proverb, there is now a return to the tetrastich: 

xxiv. 1 Envy not evil men, 
And desire not to have intercourse with them. 
2 For their heart thinketh of violence, 
And their lips speak mischief. 

The warning, not to envy the godless, is also found at iii, 31, 
xxl. 17, xxiv. 19, but is differently constructed in each of 
these passages. Regarding 8m with Pathach, vid. at xxiii. 3. 
MYT WIN (cf. YI, xxviii. 5) are the wicked, ¢.e. such as cleave to 
evil, and to whom evil clings. The warning is crounded in this, 
that whoever have intercourse with such men, make themselves 
partners in greater sins and evil: for their heart broodeth 
(write 17 °3, Munach Dechi) violence, i.e. robbery, plunder, 
destruction, murder, and the like. With 1% (in the Afishle 
only here and at xxi. 7, cf. TY, xix. 26) connects itself else- 
where DN, here (cf. Hab. i. 3) oY, labor, molestia, viz. those 
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who prepare it for others by means of slanderous, crafty, un- 
charitable talk. 

Vers. 3, 4. The warning against fellowship with the godless 
is followed by the praise of wisdom, which is rooted in the fear 
of God. 


Ver. 3 By wisdom is the house builded, 
And by understanding is it established. 
4. And by knowledge shall the chambers be filled 
With all manner of precious and pleasant goods. 

What is meant by the “ building of the house” is explained at 
xiv. 1. Jt is wisdom, viz. that which originates from God, 
which is rooted in fellowship with Him, by which every house- 
hold, be it great or small, prospers and attains to a successful 
and flourishing state ; 12)2, as parallel word to 723 (i. 19; Hab. 
ii. 12), is related to it as statuere to extruere; the Hithpal (as at 
Num. xxi. 17) means to keep oneself in a state of continuance, 
to gain perpetuity, to become established. That arta) by 
Athnach has not passed over into the pausal 382, arises from 
this, that the Athnach, by the poetical system of accents, has 
only the force of the prose accent Sakef; the clause completes 
itself only by 45; the pausal form on that account also is not 
found, and it is discontinued, because the Athnach does not 
produce any pausal effect (vd. at Ps. xlv. 6). The form of 
expression in ver. 4 is Jike i. 13, im. 10. But the O'7N, of 
storerooms (L_X-X. as Isa. xxvi. 20, rayseta), and O'Y2, like xxii. 
18, xxi. 8, is peculiar to this collection. 

Vers. 5, 6. The praise of wisdom is continued: it brings 
blessings in the time of peace, and gives the victory in war. 


Ver. 5 A wise man is full of strength ; 
And a man of understanding showeth great, power. 
6 For with wise counsel shalt thou carry on successful war ; 

And safety is where counsellors are not wanting. 
The 2 of N¥3 (thus with Pathach in old impressions, Cod. 1294, 
Cod. Jaman., and elsewhere with the Masoretic note xdor m%) 
introduces, as that of 753, Ps. xxix. 4, the property in which a 
person or thing appears; the article (cf. OYA, ii, 13, Gesen. 
§ 35, 24) is that of gender. The parallel na jx», a Greek 
translates by wtrép xpataiuv ioxyvi = M3 OND (Job ix. 4; 
Isa. x]. 26). But after 5a it lies nearer that the poet means 
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to express the power which lies in wisdom itself (Eccles. vii. 19), 
and its superiority to physical force (xxi. 22); the LXX., Syr., 
and Targ. also, it is true, translate 5a as if 'Y2 (pre potente) 
were the words used. 3 28 means to strengthen the strength, 
and that is (Nah. n. 2) equivalent to, to collect the strength 
(to take courage), here and at Amos i. 14, to show strong 
(superior) strength. ‘The reason is gathered from xx. 18d and 
xi. 148. The 7 here added, Hitzig is determined to read 
nvyn: for with prudent counsel the war shall be carried out by 
thee. The construction of the passive with > of the subject is 
correct in Heb. (vid. at xiv. 20) as well as in Aram., and ny 
frequently means, in a pregnant sense: to complete, to carry 
out, to bring to an end; but the phrase nondo nivy means always 
to carry on war, and nothing further. 1 is the dat. commod., 
as in 2 nne3, to wage war (to contend) for any one, e.g. Lx. xiv. 
14. Instead of 213, the LXX. reads 352; regarding yewpytou 
peyaddou for n3 yoxd, without doubt a corrupt reading, vid. 
Lagarde. 

Till now in this appendix we have found only two distichs 
(vid. vol. i. p. 17); now several of them follow. From this, 
that wisdom is a power which accomplishes great things, it 
follows that it is of high value, though to the fool it appears all 
too costly. 

Ver. 7 Wisdom seems to the fool to be an ornamental commodity ; 

He openeth not his mouth in the gate. 

Most interpreters take MON for Nid (written as at 1 Chron. 
vi. 58; cf. Zech. xiv. 10; YUN, Prov. x. 4; ONP, Hos. x. 14), 
and translate, as Jerome and Luther: ‘“ Wisdom is to the fool 
too high;” the way to wisdom is to him too long and too 
steep, the price too costly, and not to be afforded. Certainly 
this thought does not lie far distant from what the poet would 
say; but why does he say nid2n, and not 722n? = This nwan is 
not a numerical plur., so as to be translated with the Venet.: 
petéwpot TE Ahpove at emeothwat; it isa plur., as Ps. xhx. 4 
shows ; but, as is evident from the personification and the con- 
struction, i. 20, one inwardly multiplying and heightening, 
which is related to mDDN as science or the contents of know- 
ledge is to knowledge. That this plur. comes here into view 

1 Vid. Néldeke’s Neusyrische Gram. p. 219, Anm., and p. 416. 
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as in i.ix. (vid. vol. i. p. 34), 18 definitely accounted for in 
these chapters by the circumstance that wisdom was to be de- 
sionated, which is the mediatrix of all wisdom; here, to be 
designated in intentional symphony with nox, whose plur. 
ending 6th shall be for that very reason, however, inalienable. 
Thus myx will be the name of a costly foreign bcjouterie, 
which is mentioned in the Book of Job, where the unfathom- 
ableness and inestimableness of wisdom is celebrated ; vid. Job 
xxvii. 18, where we have recorded what we had to say at the 
time regarding this word. But what 1s now the meaning of 
the saying that wisdom is to the fool a pearl or precious coral? 
Joél Bril explains: “The fool uses the sciences like a precious 
stone, only for ornament, but he knows not how to utter a word 
publicly.” This is to be rejected, because MMs is not so usual 
a trinket or ornament as to serve as an expression of this 
thought. The third of the comparison lies in the rarity, costli- 
ness, unattainableness; the fool despises wisdom, because the 
expenditure of strength and the sacrifices of all kinds which are 
necessary to put one into the possession of wisdom deter him 
from it (Rashi). This is also the sense which the expression 
has when mioxi=nio; and probably for the sake of this double 
meaning the poet chose just this word, and not ob, w*33, or 
any other name, for articles of ornament (Hitzig). The Syr. 
has incorrectly interpreted this play upon words: saptentia 
abjecta stulto; and the Targumist: the fool grumbles (O7N») 
against wisdom.’ He may also find the grapes to he sour be- 
cause they hang too high for him; here it is only said that 
wisdom remains at a distance from him because he cannot soar 
up to its attainment; for that very reason he does not open 
his mouth in the gate, where the council and the representatives 
of the people have their seats: he has not the knowledge neces- 
sary for being associated in counselling, and thus must keep 
silent; and this is indeed the most prudent thing he can do. 

Ver. 8. From wisdom, which is a moral good, the following 
proverb passes over to a kind of codla Saipovww8dns : 


He that meditateth to do evil, 
We call such an one an intriguer. 


1 This explanation is more correct than Levy’s: he lifts himself up (boasts) 
with wisdom. 
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A verbal explanation and definition like xxi. 24 (cf. vol. i. p. 40), 
formed like xvi. 21 from pax. Instead of niwona-eya [lord of 
mischief] in xii. 2, the expression is 0 W'S (cf. at xxii. 24). 
Regarding mptp in its usual sense, vid. v. 2. Such definitions 
have of course no lexicographical, but only a moral aim. That 
which is here given is designed to warn one against gaining for 
himself this ambiguous title of a refined (cunning, versutus) 
man; one is so named whose schemes and endeavours are 
directed to the doing of evil. One may also inversely find the 
turning-point of the warning in 84: “ he who projects deceitfal 
plans against the welfare of others, finds his punishment in this, 
that he falls under public condemnation as a worthless in- 
triguer” (Elster). But mint is a pnua pécov, vid. v. 2; the 
title is thus equivocal, and the turning-point lies in the bring- 
ing ont of his kernel: y1n? 2YND = meditating to do evil. 

Ver. 9. This proverb is connected by nxt with ver. 8, and by 
by with ver. 7; it places the fool and the mocker over against 
one auother. 

The undertaking of folly is sin; 
And an abomination to men is the scorner. 
Since it is certain that for 95 the subject is “the scorner,” so 
also “sin” is to be regarded as the subject of 9a. The special 
meaning flagitium, as xxi. 27, 7? will then not have here, but 
it derives it from the root-idea “to contrive, imagine,” and 
signifies first only the collection and forthputting of the thoughts 
towards a definite end (Job xvii. 11), particularly the refined 
preparation, tle contrivance of a sinful act. Ina similar way 
we speak of a sinful beginning or undertaking. But if one 
regards sin in itself, or in its consequences, it is always a 
contrivance or desire of folly (gen. subjecti), or: one that bears 
on itself (gen. qualitatis) the character of folly; for it disturbs 
and destroys the relation of man to God and man, and rests, as 
Socrates in Plato says, ona false calculation. And the mocker 
(the mocker at religion and virtue) is DIN? nayin. The form 
of combination stands here before a word with °, as at Job 
xvill, 2, xxiv. 5, and frequently. But why does not the poet 
say directly DIN nayin? Perhaps to leave room for the double 
sense, that the mocker is not only an abomination to men, viz. 
to the better disposed ; but also, for he makes others err as to 
VOL. II. I 
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their faith, and draws them into his frivolous thoughts, becomes 
to them a cause of abomination, 7.e. of such conduct and of 
such thoughts as are an abomination before God (xv. 9, 26). 

Ver. 10. The last of these four distichs stands without 
visible connection : 

Hast thou shown thyself slack in the day of adversity, 
Then is thy strength small. 

The perf. 10a is the hypothetic, eid. at xxii. 29. If a man 
shows himself remiss (xvill. 9), t.e. changeable, timorous, in- 
capable of resisting in times of difficulty, then shall he draw 
therefrom the conclusion which is expressed in 100. Rightly 
Luther, with intentional generalization, “ he is not strong who 
is not firm in need.” But the address makes the proverb an 
earnest admonition, which speaks to him who shows himself 
weak the judgment which he has to pronounce on himself. 
And the paronomasia ¥ and 7¥ may be rendered, where pos- 
sible, “if thy strength becomes, as it were, pressed together and 
bowed down by the difficulty just when it ought to show itself 
(viz. 2 IM), then it is limited, thou art a weakling.” Thus 
Fleischer accordingly, translating: si segnis fueris die angustie, 
anguste sunt vires tue. Hitzig, on the contrary, corrects after 
Job vil. 11, W, “ Klemm (klamm) ist dein Mut” [=strait is 
thy courage]. Andwhy? Of na [strength], he remarks, one 
can say 9w> [it is weak] (Ps. xxxi. 11), bunt scarcely sy [strait, 
straitened]; for force is exact, and only the region of its energy 
may be wide or narrow. To this we answer, that certainly of 
strength in itself we cannot use the word n> in the sense here 
required; the confinement (limitation) may rather be, as with a 
stream, Isa. lix. 19, the increasing (heightening) of its intensity. 
But if the strength is in itself anything definite, then on the 
other hand its expression is something linear, and the force in 
view of its expression is that which is here called ny, i.e. not 
extending widely, not expanding, not inaccessible. ‘“y is all to 
which narrow limits are applied. A. little strength is limited, 
because it is little also in its expression. 

Now, again, we meet with proverbs of several lines. The first 
here is a hexastich: 

Ver. 11 Deliver them that are taken to death, 
And them that are tottering to destruction, oh stop them! 
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12 If thou sayest, ‘‘ We knew not of it indeed,”— 
It is not so: The Weigher of hearts, who sees through it, 
And He that observeth thy soul, He knoweth it, 
And requiteth man according to his work. 


If px is interpreted as a particle of adjuration, then jivnn-ox 
is equivalent to: I adjure thee, forbear not (cf. Neh. xiii, 25 
with Isa. lvii. 1), viz. that which thou hast to do, venture all 
on it (LXX., Syr., Jerome). But the parallelism requires us 
to take together rine ot (such as with tottering steps are led 
forth to destruction) as object along with piynn-ns,. as well 
as nyae D’n?? (such as from their condition are carried away to 
death, cf. Ex. xiv. 11) as object to oyn, in which all the old 
interpreters have recognised the imper., but none the infin. 
(eripere ... ne cesses, which is contrary to Heb. idiom, both in 
the position of the words and in the construction). oN also is 
not to be interpreted as an interrogative ; for, thus expressed, an 
retinetis ought rather to have for the converse the meaning: 
thou shalt indeed not do it! (cf. e.g. Isa. xxix. 16.) And ox 
cannot be conditional: ss prohibere poteris (Michaelis and 
others), for the fut. after O% has never the sense of a potential. 
Thus ow is, like 15, understood in the sense of utinam, as it is 
used not merely according to later custom (Hitzig), but from 
ancient times (cf. eg. Ex. xxxii. 32 with Gen. xxiii. 18). 
OkNS (reminding’ us of the same formula of the Rabbinical 
writings) introduces an objection, excuse, evasion, which is met 
by NF; introducing “so say I on the contrary,” it is of itself a 
reply, vid. Deut. vii. 17 f. 7! we will not have to interpret per- 
sonally (L.XX. rodrov); for, since ver. 11 speaks of several of 
them, the neut. rendering (Syr., Targ., Venet., Luther) in itself 
lies nearer, and 7}, hoc, after y5', is also in conformity with the 
usus log.; vid. at Ps. lvi. 10. But the neut. 7 does not refer 
to the moral obligation expressed in ver. 11; to save human 
life when it is possible to do so, can be unknown to no one, 
wherefore Jerome (as if the words of the text were 127) ON? PN 
mt): vires non suppetunt. nt refers to the fact that men are led 
to the tribunal; only thus is explained the change of ‘nyt, 
which was to be expected, into 1: the objection is, that one 
certainly did not know, viz. that matters had come to an 


1 Vid. my hebrdischen Rémerbrief, p. 14f. 
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extremity with them, and that a short process will be made 
with them. To this excuse, with pretended ignorance, the reply 
of the omniscient God stands opposed, and suggests to him who 
makes the excuse to consider: It is not so: the Searcher of 
hearts (vid. at xvi. 2), He sees throngh it, viz. what goes on 
in thy heart, and He has thy soul under His inspection (739, as 
Job vii. 20; LXX. cal o wAdeas; 131, which Hitzig prefers, 
for he thinks that "x3 mast be interpreted in the sense of to 
guard, preserve ; Luther rightly); He knows, viz., how it 1s with 
thy mind, He looks through it, He knows (cf. for both, Ps. 
exxxix. 1-4), and renders to man according to his conduct, 
which, without being deceived, He judges according to the 
state of the heart, out of which the conduct springs. It is 
to be observed tliat ver. 11 speaks of one condemned to death 
generally, and not expressly of one innocently condemned, and 
makes no distinction between one condemned in war and in 
peace. One sees from this that the Chokma generally has no 
pleasure in this, that men are put to death by men, not even 
when it is done legally as punishment for acrime. For, on the 
one side, it is true that the punishment of the murderer by 
death is a law proceeding from the nature of the divine holi- 
ness and the inviolability of the divine ordinance, and the worth 
of inan as formed in the image of God, and that the magistrate 
who disowns this law as a law, disowns the divine fonndation of 
his office; but, on the other side, it is just as true that 
thousands and thousands of innocent persons, or at least persons 
not worthy of death, have fallen a sacrifice to the abuse or the 
false application of this law; and that along with the principle 
of recompensative righteousness, there is a principle of grace 
which rules in the kingdom of God, and is represented in the 
O. T. by prophecy and the Chokma. It is, moreover, a notice- 
able fact, that God did not visit with the punisliment of death 
the first murderer, the murderer of the innocent Abel, his 
brother, but let the principle of grace so far prevail instead of 
that of law, that He even protected his life against any avenger 
of blood. But after that the moral ruin of the human race 
had reached that height which brought the Deluge over the 
earth, there was promulgated to the post-diluvians the word of 
the law, Gen. ix. 6, sanctioning this inviolable right of putting 
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to death by the hand of justice. The conduct of God regulates 
itself thus according to the aspect of the times. In the Mosaic 
law the greatness of guilt was estimated not externally (cf. 
Num. xxxv. 31), but internally, a very flexible limitation in its 
practical bearings. And that under certain circumstances grace 
might have the precedence of justice, the parable having in 
view the pardon of Absalom (2 Sam. xiv.) shows. But a word 
from God, like Ezek. xviii. 23, raises grace to a principle, and 
the word with which Jesus (Jolin viii.11) dismisses the adulteress 
is altogether an expression of this purpose of grace passing 
beyond the purpose of justice. In the later Jewish common- 
wealth, criminal justice was subordinated to the principle of 
predominating compassion; practical effect was given to the 
consideration of the value of human life during the trial, and 
even after the sentence was pronounced, and during a long 
time no sentence of death was passed by the Sanhedrim. But 
Jesus, who was Himself the innocent victim of a fanatical 
legal murder, adjudged, it is true, the supremacy to the sword; 
but He preached and practised love, which publishes grace for 
justice. He was Himself incarnate Love, offering Himself for 
sinners, the Mercy which Jahve proclaims by Ezek. xviii. 23. 
The so-called Christian state [“ Civitas Dei”| is indeed in 
manifest opposition to this, But Augustine declares himself, 
on the supposition that the principle of grace must penetrate 
the new era, in all its conditions, that began with Christianity, 
for the suspension of punishment by death, especially because 
the heathen magistrates had abused the instrument of death, 
which, according to divine right, they had control over, to the 
destruction of Christians; and Ambrosius went so far as to 
impress it as a duty on a Christian judge who had pronounced 
the sentence of death, to exclude himself from the Holy Supper. 
The magisterial control over life and death bad at that time 
gone to the extreme height of bloody violence, and thus in a 
certain degree it destroyed itself. ‘Therefore Jansen changes 
the proverb (ver. 11) with the words of Ambrosius into the 
admonition: Quando indulgentia non nocet publico, ertpe inter- 
cessione, eripe gratia tu sacerdos, aut tu imperator ertpe sub- 
scriptione indulgentie. When Samuel Romilly’s Bill to abolish 
the punishnient of death for a theft amounting to the snin of 
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five shillings passed the English House of Commons, it was 
thrown out by a majority in the House of Lords. Among 
those who voted against the Bill were one archbishop and 
five bishops. Our poet here in the Proverbs is of a different 
mind. Even the law of Sinai appoints the punishment of 
death only for man-stealing. The Mosaic code 1s incompar- 
ably milder than even yet the Carolina. In expressions, how- 
ever, like the above, a true Christian spirit rules the spirit 
which condemns all blood-thirstiness of justice, and calls forth 
tv a crusade not only against the inquisition, but also against 
such unmerciful, cruel executions even as they prevailed in 
Prussia in the name of law inthe reign of Friedrich Wilhelm 1., 
the Inexorable. 

Vers. 13, 14. The proverb now following stands in no obvious 
relation with the preceding. But in both a commencement is 
made with two lines, which contain, in the former, the prin- 
cipal thought ; in this here, its reason : 


Ver. 13 My son, eat honey, for it is good, 
And honeycomb is sweet to thy taste. 
14 So apprehend wisdom for thy soul: 
When thou hast found it, there is a future, 
And thy hope is not destroyed. 


After its nearest fundamental thouglit, ain, Arab. tejjib, means 
that which smells and tastes well; honey (va, from W234, to be 
thick, consistent) has, besides, according to the old idea (e.g. in 
the Koran), healing virtue, as in general bitterness is viewed as 
a property of the poisonous, and sweetness that of the whole- 
some, 53) is second accus. dependent on “ODN, for honey and 
honeycomb were then spoken of as different; M5) (from 
NB}, to pour, to flow out) is the purest honey (virgin-honey), 
flowing of itself out of the comb. With right the accentuation 
takes 136 as independent, the substantival clause containing 
the reason, “for it is good:” honeycomb is sweet to thy taste, 
i.e. applying itself to it with the impression of sweetness; Y, as 
at Neh. 1. 5; Ps. xvi. 6 (Hitzig). 

In the {3 of 14a, it is manifest that ver. 13 is not spoken for 
its own sake. To apprehend wisdom, is elsewhere equivalent 
to, to receive it into the mind, i. 2, Eccles. i. 17 (cf. m3" ny, 
iv. 1, and frequently), according to which Béttcher also here 
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explains: learn to understand wisdom. But }> unfolds itself in 
145¢: even as honey has for the body, so wisdom has for the 
soul, beneficent wholesome effects. Mo3nm nyt is thus not ab- 
solute, but is meant in relation to these effects, Rightly 
Fleischer: talem reputa; Ewald: sie (talem) sctto sapientiam 
(esse) anime tue, know, recognise wisdom as something advan- 
tageous to thy soul, and worthy of commendation. Incor- 
rectly Hitzig explains NNso-bS, “if the opportunity presents 
itself.” Apart from this, that in such a case the words would 
rather have been N¥2N '3, to find wisdom is always equivalent 
to, to obtain it, to make it one’s own, iil. 18, vill. 35; cf. il. 5, 
viii, 9. AYA? eendefer my, after the form 7; 72Y (after 
Bottcher, § 396, not mithout the influence of the following 
commencing sound), cf. the similar transitions of > into > 
placed together at Ps. xx. 4; the form 4)" is also found, but 
MY is the form in the Cod. Hilleli? as confirmed by Moses 
Kimchi in Comm., and by David Kimchi, Michlol 1010. With 
vw" begins the puedes: (LXX., Jerome, Targ., Luther, Rashi, 
Ewald, and others). In itself, w (cf. Gen. xlvii. 6) might 
also eonrnie the conditional eaube: but the explanation, sé 
anveneris (eam) et ad postremum ventum erit (Fleischer, Bertheau, 
Zéckler), has this against it, that NINN &* does not mean: the 
end comes, but: there is an end, xxiii. 18; cf. xix. 18; here: 
there is an end for thee, viz. an issue that is a blessed reward. 
The promise is the same as at xxill. 18. In our own language 
we speak of the hope of one being cut off; (Arab.) jaz’a, to be 
cut off, is equivalent to, to give oneself up to despair. 


Ver. 15 Lie not in wait, oh wicked man, against the dwelling of the 
righteous ; 
Assault not his resting-place. 
16 For seven times doth the righteous fall and rise again, 
But the wicked are overthrown when calamity falls on them. 


The 248 [lying in wait] and TY [practising violence], against 
which the warning is ‘here given, are not directed, as ati. 11, 
xix. 26, immediately against the person, but against the dwell- 


1 Write nya with Jlluj after the preceding Legarmeh, like 128, Nn 


(Thorath Emeth, p. 28). 
2 Vid. Strack’s SPeecnie critica in V. T. (1872), p. 19. 
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ing-place and resting-place (f'2), eg. Jer. 1. 6, as also M3, 11. 33) 
of the righteous, who, on his part, does injustice and wrong to 
no one; the warning is against coveting his house, lux. xx. 17, 
and driving him by. cunning and violence out of it. Instead 
of vv, Symmachus and Jerome have incorrectly read YZ, and 
from ite misunderstanding have here introduced a sense with- 
out sense into ver. 15; many interpreters (Lowenstein, Ewald, 
Elster, and Zockler) ceanalate with Luther appositionally: as a 
wicked man, ze. “ with mischievous intent,” like one stealthily 
lurking for the opportunity of taking possession of the dwell- 
ing of another, as if this could be done with a good intent: yw 
is the vocative (Syr., Targ., Venet.: aaeés), and this address 
(ef. Ps. xxv. 5 f.) sharpens the warning, for it names him who 
acts inthis manner by the right name. ‘The reason, 16a, sounds 
like an echo of Job v. 19. ¥2¥ signifies, as at Ps. exix. 164, 
seven times; cf. MND, xvii. 10. OP) (not OP) is perf. consec., as 
mM, e.g. Gen. 1, 22: and he rises afterwards (notwithstanding), 
but the transaressors come toruin; 373, if a misfortune befall 
them (cf. xiv. 82), they stumble and fall, and rise no more. 

Vers. 17, 18. Warning against a wudicuve disposition, and 
joy over its satisfaction. 


Ver. 17 At the fall of thine enemy rejoice not, 
And at his overthrow let not thine heart be glad ; 
18 That Jahve see it not, and it be displeasing to Him, 

And He turns away His anger from Him. 
The Chethib, which in itself, as the plur. of category, T2'8, 
might be tolerable, has 17) against it: with right, all inter- 
preters adhere to the Keri 72s “(with t from é in doubled close 
syllable, as in the like Kerf, 1 Sam. xxiv. 5). 22, for ty'a7, 
is the syncope usual in the inf. Niph. and Hpi. which in 
Niph. occurs only once with the initial guttural (as }YY3) or 
half guttural (nin). Vis not adj. here as at 1 Sam. xxv. 3, 
but perf. with the force of a jut. (Symmachus: cal pr dpéon 
évettov avtov). The proverb extends the duty of love even to 
an enemy ; for it requires that we do good to him and not evil, 
and warns against rejoicing when evil befalls him. Hitzig, 
indeed, supposes that the noble morality which is expressed in 
ver. 173 is limited to a moderate extent by the motive assigned 
in 185. Certainly the poet means to say that God could easily 
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give a gracious turn for the better, as to the punishment of the 
wicked, to the decree of his anger against his enemy; but his 
meaning is not this, that one, from joy at the misfortune of 
others, ought to desist from interrupting the process of the de- 
struction of his enemy, and let it go on to its end; but much 
rather, that one ought to abstain from this joy, so as not to 
experience the manifestation of God’s displeasure thereat, by 
His granting grace to him against whom we rejoice to see 
God’s anger go forth. 
Vers. 19, 20. Warning against envying the godless for their 

external prosperity : 

Be not enraged on account of evil-doers, 

Envy not the godless ; 


20 For the wicked men shall have no future, 
The light of the godless is extinguished. 


Ver. 19 is a variation of Ps. xxxvii. 1; cf. also ili. 21 (where 
with yov1-$52 following the traditional 1nan is more appropriate 
than snnmn, which Hupfeld would here insert), NA is fut. 
apoc. of T1NN, to be heated (to be indignant), distinguished 
from the 7iphel MOA, to be jealous. The ground and occasion 
of being enraged, and on the other side, of jealousy or envy, 
is the prosperity of the godless, Ps. lxxiii. 3; cf. Jer. xii. 1. 
This anger at the apparently unrighteous division of fortune, 
this jealousy at the success in which the godless rejoice, rest on 
short-sightedness, which regards the present, and looks not on to 
the end. MOS, merely as in the expression ‘mx vw, 146 (cf. 
Ps. xxxvii. 37), always denotes the happy, glorious issue in- 
demnifying for past sufferings. Such an issue the wicked man 
has not; his light burns brightly on this side, but one day it is 
extinguished. In 20d is repeated xin. 9; cf. xx. 20. 
Vers. 21, 22. A warning against rebellious thoughts against 

God and the king: 

My son, honour Jahve and the king, 

And involve not thyself with those who are otherwise disposed ; 


22 For suddenly their calamity ariseth, 
And the end of their years, who knoweth it? 


1 This proverb, according to Aboth iv. 24, was the motto of that Samuel 
with the surname jpn, who formulated o)"2n 372 (the interpolation in 
the Schemone-Esre prayer directed against the schismatics): he thus dis- 
tinguished between private enemies and the eneiies of the truth. 
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The verb 72¥, proceeding from the primary idea of folding 
(complicare, duplicare), signifies transitively to do twice, to 
repeat, xvii. 9, xxvi. 11, according to which Kimchi here inap- 
propriately thinks on relapsing ; and intransitively, to change, 
to be different, Esth. i. 7, iii. 8. The Syr. and Targ. translate _ 
the word “DY, fools; but the Kal (J>¥d) m3” occurs, indeed, in 
the Syr., but not in the Heb., in the meaning alienata est (mens 
ejus); and besides, this meaning, alien, is not appropriate here. 
A few, however, with Saadia (cf. Deutsch-Morgenldndische 
Zeitschr. xxi. 616), the dualists (Manichees), understand it in a 
dogmatic sense; but then D's must be denom. of O:¥, while 
much more it is its root-word. Either p21 means those who 
change, novantes = novarum rerum studiosi, which is, however, 
exposed to this objection, that the Heb. m:¥, in the transitive 
sense to chanve, does not elsewhere occur; or it means, ac- 
cording to the uwszs log., diversos = diversum sentientes (C. B. 
Michaelis and others), and that with reference to 21a: o»pnn 
pmo) annast (Meiri, Immanuel), or sysnn any own (Ahron 
b. Joseph). Thus they are called (for it is a common name of a 
particular class of men) dissidents, oppositionists, or revolution- 
aries, who recognise neither the monarchy of Jahve, the King 
of kings, nor that of the earthly king, which perhaps Jerome 
here means by the word detractoribus (= detractatoribus). The 
Venet. incorrectly, odv Tots picotdor, te. ONY. With 2 at 
xiv. 10, 31YN7 meant to mix oneself up with something, here 
with BY, to imix oneself with some one, z.c. to make common 
cause with him. 

The reason assigned in ver. 22 is, that although such persons 
as reject by thought and action human and divine Jaw may for 
a long time escape punishment, yet suddenly merited ruin falls 
on them. ‘8 is, according toits primary signification, weighty, 
oppressive misfortune, vid. 1. 27. In 3p it is thought of as 
hostile power (Hos. x. 14); or the rising up of God as Judge 
(e.g. Isa. xxxiii. 10) is transferred to the means of executing 
judgment. ‘TB (= 8 of NB or 5, Arab. fad, fut. jafidu or 
jafidu, a stronger power of bdd, cogn. 338) is destruction (Arab. 
feid, fid, death) ; this word occurs, besides here, only thrice in the 
Book of Job. But to what does 074 refer? Certainly not to 
Jahve and the king (LXX., Schultens, Umbreit,and Bertheau), 
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for in itself it is doubtful to interpret the genit. after 1 as 
designating the snbject, but improper to comprehend God and 
man under one cipher. Rather it may refer to two, of whom 
one class refuse to God, the other to the king, the honour that 
is due (Jerome, Luther, and at last Zockler); but in the fore- 
going, two are not distinguished, and the want of reverence for 
God, and for the magistrates appointed by Him, is usually met 
with, because standing in interchangeable relationship, in one 
and the same persons. Is there some misprint then in this 
word? Ewald suggests DIY, i.e. of those who show them- 
selves as DY (altercatores) towards God and the king. In 
view of O72P, Ex. xxxii. 25, this brevity of expression must be 
regarded as possible. But if this were the meaning of the 
word, then it ought to have stood in the first member (7x 
pm), and not in the second. No other conjecture presents 
itself. Thus 57° is perhaps to be referred to the O'2\¥, and 
those who engage with them: join thyself not with the 
opposers ; for suddenly misfortune will come upon them, and 
the destruction of both (of themselves and their partisans), 
who knows it? But that also is not satisfactory, for after the 
address D322” was to have been expected, 220. Nothifig remains, 
therefore, but to understand O72¥, with the Syr. and Targ., as at 
Job xxxvi. 11; the proverb falis into eayenie ONND and 1s, 
piv and Dw. But “ the end of their year” is not eaieslont 
to the hour of their death (Hitzig), because for this O18 (cf. 
Arab. feid and jid, death) was necessary; but to the expiring, 
the vanishing, the passing by of the year durimg which they 
have succeeded in maintaining their ground and playing a part. 
There will commence a time which no one knows beforehand 
when all is over with them. In this sense, “who knoweth,” 
with its object, is equivalent to “suddenly ariseth,” with its 
subject. In the LXX., after xxiv. 22, there follow one 
distich of the relations of man to the word of God as deciding 
their fate, one distich of fidelity as a duty towards the king, 
and the duty of the king, and one pentastich or hexastich of 
the power of the tongue and of the anger of the king. The 
Heb. text knows nothing of these three proverbs. Ewald has, 
Jahrb. xi. 18 f., attempted to translate them into Heb., and is 
of opinion that they are worthy of being regarded as original 
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component parts of ixxix., and that they ought certainly to 
have come in after xxiv. 22. We doubt this originality, but 
recognise their translation from the Heb. Then follows in the 
LXX. the series of Proverbs, xxx. 1-14, which in the Heb. 
text bear the superscription of “the Words of Agur;” the 
second half of the “ Words of Agur,” together with the “ Words 
of Lemuel,” stand after xxiv. 34 of the Heb. text. The 
state of the matter is this, that in the copy from which the 
Alexandrines translated the Appendix xxx.—xxxi. 9, stood half 
of it, after the “ Words of the Wise” [which extend from 
xxii. 17 to xxiv. 22], and half after the supplement headed 
“these also are from wise men” [xxiv. 23-34], so that only the 
proverbial ode in praise of the excellent matron [xxxi. 10] 
remains as an appendix to the Book of Hezekiali’s collection, 
REV. SONIKS 


SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE FIRST SOLOMONIC 
COLLECTION.—AXIV. 23-34. 


There now follows a brief appendix to the older Book of Pro- 
verbs, bearing the superscription, 23a, “ These also are from wise 
men, 2.€. also the proverbs here following originate from wise 
men. The old translators (with the exception of Luther) have 
not understood this superscription; they mistake the Lamed 
auctoris, and interpret the 5 as that of address: also these 
(proverbs) I speak to wise men, sapientibus (LXX., Syr., 
Targ., Jerome, Venet.). The formation of the superscription 
is like that of the Hezekiah collection, xxv. 1, and from this 
and other facts we have concluded (vid. vol. i. pp. 26, 27) that 
this second supplement originated from the same source as 
the extension of the older Book of Proverbs, by the append- 
ing of the more recent, and its appendices. The linguistic 
complexion of the proverbs here and there resembles . that 
of the first appendix (cf. 295 with 12d, and bys, 25a, with 
D's, xxu. 18, xxi. 8, xxiv. 4); but, on the other hand, 23) 
refers back to xxviii. 21 of the Hezekiah collection, and in ver. 
33f, is repeated vi. 10f. This appendix thus acknowledges 
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its secondary character; the poet in minute details stands in the 
same relation to the Solomonic Mashal as that in which in 
general he stands to the author of the Introduction, i—ix. That 
23d is not in itself a proverb, we have already (vol. i. p. 6) 
proved ; it is the first line of a hexastich (vid. vol. i. p. 16). 
Vers. 23-25. The curse of partiality and the blessing of 
impartiality : 
Respect of persons in judgment is by no means gond;: 
24 He that saith to the guilty, ‘‘ Thou art in the right,” 
Him the people curse, nations detest. 


25 But to them who rightly decide, it is well, 
And upon them cometh blessing with good. 


Partiality is either called DB NNW, xviii. 5, respect to the person, 
for the partisan looks with pleasure on the ‘3p, the countenance, 
appearance, personality of one, by way of preference; or “139 
DB, as here and at xxviii. 21, for he places one person before 
another in his sight, or, as we say, has a regard to him; the 
latter expression ts found in Deut. 1. 17, xvi. 19. 30 (vid. 
xx. 11) means to regard sharply, whether from interest in the 
object, or because it is strange. 22 Heidenheim regards as 
weaker than x5; but the reverse is the case (wed, vol. i. p. 204), 
as is seen from the derivation of this negative (=balj, from 
nea, to melt, to decay); thus it does not occur anywhere else 
than here with the pred. adj. ‘The two supplements delight in 
this 53, xxii. 29, xxiii. 7, 85. The thesis 23d is now confirmed 
in vers. 24 and 25, from the consequences of this partiality 
and its opposite: He that saith (I0D8, with Mehuppach 
Legarmeh from the last syllable, as rightly by Athias, Nissel, 
and Michaelis, vid. Thorath Emeth, p. 32) to the guilty: thou 
art right, i.e. he who sets the guilty free (for Y2 and P™¥ have 
here the forensic sense of the post-bib]. 3°79 and ‘3!), him they 
curse, etc.; cf. the shorter proverb, xvii. 15, according to whicli 
a partial, unjust judge is an abomination to God. Regarding 
api (3?) here and at xi. 26, Schultens, under Job iii. 8, is right; 
the word signifies figere, and hence to distinguish and make 
prominent by distingnishing as well as by branding; cf. deji- 
gere, to curse, properly, to pierce through. Regarding DY, vid. 
at xxi. 14. O'DY and DDN? (from OY and DNe, which both 
mean to bind and combine) are plur. of categ.: not merely 
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individuals, not merely families, curse such an unrighteous 
jadgeand abhor him, but the whole people in all conditions 
and ranks of society; for even though such an unjust judge 
bring himself and his favourites to external honour, yet among 
no people is conscience so blunted, that he who absolves the 
crime and ennobles the miscarriage of justice shall escape the 
vox populi. On the contrary, it goes well (O¥3', like ii. 10, 
ix. 17, but here with neut. indef. subj. as 36”, Gen. mi. 13, and 
frequently) with those who place the right, and particularly the 
wrong, fully to view; M312 is he who mediates the right, Job 
ix. 83, and particularly who proves, censures, punishes the 
wrong, ix. 7, and in the character of a judge as here, Amos 
v. 10; Isa. xxix. 21. The genitive connection 21D7N371 is not 
altogether of the same signification as 217 [", wine of a good 
sort, Song vii. 10, and ¥2 NWN, a woman of a bad kind, vi. 24, 
for every blessing is of a good kind; the gen. a1» thus, as at 
Ps, xxi. 4, denotes the contents of the blessing; cf. Eph. i. 3, 
“ with all spiritual blessings,” in which the manifoldness of the 
blessing is presupposed. 
Ver. “96. Then follows a distich with the watchword 0°72): 
He kisseth the lips 
Who for the end giveth a right answer. 

The LXX., Syr., and ‘larg. translate: one kisseth the lips 
who, or: of those who . ..; but such a meaning is violently 
forced into the word (in that case the expression would have 
been 2D “NEY or DWI ONaY), Equally impossible is Theo- 
dotion’s xetheot KatapirnOicerat, for pur cannot be the fut. 
Niph. Nor isit: lips kiss him who... (Rashi); for, to be 
thus understood, the word ouglit to have been >in, 2D is 
naturally to be taken as the ae and thus it supplies the 
meaning: he who kisseth the lips giveth an excellent answer, 
viz. the lips of him whom the answer concerns (Jerome, Venet., 
Luther). But Hitzig ingeniously, “the words reach from the 
lips of the speaker to the ears of the hearer, and thus he kisses 
his ear with his lips.” But since to kiss the ear is not a custom, 
not even with the Florentines, then a welconie answer, if its 
impression is to be compared to a kiss, is compared to a kiss on 
the hps. Hitzig himself translates: he commends himself with 
the lips who. . .3 but P¥2 may mean to join oneself, Gen. 
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xi. 40, as kissing is equivalent to the joining of the lips; it does 
not mean intrans. to cringe. Rather the explanation: he who 
joins the lips together . . .; for he, viz. before reflecting, closed 
his lips together (suggested by Meiri); but pva, with onay, 
brings the idea of kissing, labra labris jungere, far nearer. 
This prevails against Schultens’ armatus est (erit) labia, besides 
pws, certainly, from the primary idea of connecting (layin 
together) (vid. Ps. Ixxviii. 9), to equip (arm) oneself therewith ; 
but the meaning arising from thence: with the lips he arms 
himself . . . 1s direct nonsense, Fleischer is essentially right, 
Labra osculatur (i.e. quast osculum oblatum reddit) qui congrua 
respondet. Only the question has nothing to do with a kiss; 
but if he who asks receives a satisfactory answer, an enlighten- 
ing counsel, he experiences it as if he received a kiss. The 
Midrash ‘neorrectly remarks under 0°752 533, “words of 
merited denunciation,” according to which ‘the Soe translates. 
Words are meant which are corresponding to the matter and the 
circumstances, and suitable for the end (cf. vill. 9). Smnch 
words are like as if the lips of the inquirer received a kiss from 
the lips of the answerer. 
Ver. 27. Warning against the establishing of a household 

where the previous conditions are wanting: 

Set in order thy work without, 

And make it ready for thyself beforehand in the fields,— 

After that then mayest thou build thine house. 
The interchange of (73 and mwa shows that by myn nano 
field-labour, 1 “Chron. XXVil. 26, is meant. }Dn, used of ar- 
rangement, procuring, here witi noN5p, signifies the setting in 
order of the work, viz. the palay sion of the field. In the 
parallel member, 77, carrying also its object, in itself is ad- 
missible: make preparations (L.XX., Syr.); but the punctua- 
tion MIFY (Targ., Venet.; on the other hand, Jerome and Luther 
translate as if the words were 71¥0 77N¥) is not worthy of 
being contended against: set it (the work) in the fields in 
readiness, i.e. on the one hand set forward the present neces- 
sary work, and on the other hand prepare for that which next 
follows; thus: do completely and circumspectly what thy 
calling as a husbandman requires of thee,—then mayest thou 
go to the building and building up of thy house (vid. at ver. 3, 
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xiv. 1), to whicl: not only the building and setting in order of 
a convenient dwelling, but also the bringing home of a house- 
wife and the whole setting up of a household belongs ; prosperity 
at home is conditioned by this—one fulfils his duty without in 
the fields actively and faithfully. One begins at the wrong 
end when he begins with the building of his house, which is 
much rather the result and goal of an intelligent discharge of 
duty within the sphere of one’s calling. The perf., with 3 
after a date, such as JON, DY Ty, and the like, when things 
that will or should be done are spoken of, has the fut. signi- 
fication of a perf. consec., Gen. iii. 5; Ex. xvi. Of. xvit. 4; 
Ewald, § 3440. 

Ver. 28. Warning against unnecessary witnessing to the 

disadvantage of another: 

Never be a causeless witness against thy neighbour ; 

Aud shouldest thou use deceit with thy lips ? 
The phrase D39-7Y does not mean a witness who appears against 
his neighbour without knowledge of the facts of the case, but 
one who has no substantial reason for his giving of testimony ; 
DI means groundless, with reference to the occasion and 
motive, ii. 30, xxill. 29, xxvi. 2. Other designations stood for 
false witnesses (LXX., Syr., Targ.). Rightly Jerome, the 
Venet., and Luther, without, however, rendering the gen. con- 
nection OAs, as it might have been by the adj. 

In 28d, Chajfig derives 1°53) from nn, to break in pieces, 
to crumble; for he remarks it might stand, with the passing over 
of 6 into 2, for MADN [and thou wilt whisper]. But tlie ancients 
had no acquaintance with the laws of sound, and therefore 
with naive arbitrariness regarded all as possible; and Bottcher, 
indeed, maintains that the Aiphil of mnD may be NnaN as well 
as ninan; but the former of these forms with 7 could only be 
metaplastically possible, and would be M’m5A (vid. Hitzig under 
Jer. xi. 20). And what can this Hiph. of mnD mean? “To 
crumble” one’s neighbours (Chajig) is an unheard of ex- 
pression; and the meanings, to throw out crumbs, viz. crumbs 
of words (Béttcher), or to speak with a broken, subdued voice 
(Hitzig), are extracted from the rare Arab. fatdjit ( fatajit), for 
which the lexicographers note the meaning of a secret, moaning 
sound. When we see mn5n) standing along with Tnava, then 
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before all we are led to think of nna [to open], xx. 19; Ps. 
Ixxii, 36. But we stumble at the interrog. 1, which nowhere 
else appears connected with 1 Ewald theratore purposes to 
read mnal [and will open wide] (LX X. pndé mratvvov): 

“that thou usest treachery with thy lips;” but from Ansa, to 
make wide open, Gen. ix. 27, “to nse treachery ” is, only for 
the flight of imagination, not too wide a distance. On M1, et 
num, one need not stumble; sion, 2 Sam. xv. 35, shows hat 
the connection of a question by means of 1 is not aden eeibie: : 
Ewald himself takes notice that in the Arab. the connection of 


the interrogatives | and cle with , and Wis quite common ;* 
and thus he reaches the explanation: wilt thou befool then by 
thy lips, z.e. pollute by deceit, by inconsiderate, wanton testi- 
mony against others? This is the right explanation, which 
Ewald hesitates about only from the fact that the interrog. 1 
comes in between the 1 consec. and its perf., a thing which is 
elsewhere nnheard of. But this difficulty is removed by the 
syntactic observation, that the perf. after interrogatives has 
often the modal colouring of a conj. or optative, e.g. after the 
interrog. pronoun, Gen. xxi. 7, guis dixerit, and after the in- 
terrogative particle, as here and at 2 Kings xx. 9, dveritne, 
where it is to be supplied (vd. at Isa. xxxviii. 8). Thus: et 
num persuaseris (deceperis) labwis tuts, and shouldest thou prac- 
tise slander with thy lips, for thou bringest thy neighbour, 
without need, by thy uncalled for rashness, into disrepute ? 


“It is a question, d?nakar (cf. xxiii. 5), for which | (not J), 


in the usual Arab. interrogative: how, thou wonldest? one 
then permits the inquirer to draw the negative answer: “ No, I 
will not do it” (Fleischer). 

Ver. 29. The following proverb is connected as to its sub- 
ject with the foregoing: one onght not to do evil to his neigh- 
bour without necessity; even evil which has been done to one 
must not be requited with evil: 


Say not, ‘‘ As he hath done to me, so I do to him: 
I requite the man according to his conduct.” 


1 We use the forms Gwa, dba, dthiimm, for we suppose the interrogative 
to the copula; we also say fahad, vid. Mufassal, p. 941. 
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On the ground of public justice, the talio is certainly the 
nearest form of punishment, Lev. xxiv. 19f.; but even here 
the Sinaitic law does not remain in the retortion of the injury 
according to its external form (it is in a certain manner prac- 
ticable only with regard to injury done to the person and to 
property), but places in its stead an atonement measured and 
limited after a higher point of view. On pure moral grounds, 
the jus talionis (“‘as thou to me, so I to thee”) has certainly 
no validity. Here he to whom injustice is done ought to 
commit his case to God, xx. 22, and to oppose to evil, not evil 
but good; he ought not to set himself up as a judge, nor to act 
as one standing on a war-footing with his neighbour (Judg. xv. 
11); but to take God as his example, who treats the sinner, if 
only he seeks it, not in the way of justice, but of grace (Ex. 
xxxiv. 61.). The expression 29) reminds of xxiv. 12. In- 
stead of DIN?, there is used here, where the speaker points to 
a definite person, the phrase w*N?. Jerome, the Venet., and 
Luther translate: to each one, as if the word were vocalized 
thus, YN? (Ps. Isii. 13). 
A Mashal ode of the slothful, in the form of a record of ex- 
periences, concludes this second supplement (vid. vol. i. p. 17): 
Ver. 30 The field of a slothful man I came past, 
And the vineyard of a man devoid of understanding. 
31 And, lo! it was wholly filled up with thorns ; 
Its face was covered with nettles ; 
And its wall of stones was. broken down. 


32 But I looked and directed my attention to it ; 
I saw it, and took instruction from it: 


oO 


d ‘A little sleep, a little slumber, 
A little folding of the hands to rest. 
34 Then cometh thy poverty apace, 
And thy want as an armed man.” 

The line 296 with wd is followed by one with ws. The 
form of the narrative in which this warning against drowsy 
slothfulness is clothed, is like Ps. xxxvii. 35. The distin- 
guishing of different classes of men by wx and orN (cf. xxiv. 
20) 1s common in proverbial poetry. ‘Maly, at the close of 
the first parallel member, retains its Pathach unchanged. The 


° . ne ° 
description: and, lo! (FIN, with Puzer, after Thorath Emeth, 
p. 84, Anm. 2) it was... refers to the vineyard, for YIN Ty 
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(its stone wall, like Isa. ii, 20, “its idols of silver”) is, like 
Num. xxii, 24, Isa. v. 5, the fencing in of the vineyard. 
he ndy, totus excreverat (in carduos), refers to this as subject, 
cf. in Ausonius: apex vilibus assurgit; the Heb. construction 
is as Isa. v. 6, xxxiv. 13; Gesen. § 133, 1, Anm. 2. The sing. 
hwap of diva? does not occur; perhaps it means properly the 
weed which one tears up to cast it aside, for (Arab.) kwndsh is 
matter dug out of the ground.’ The ancients interpret it by 
urtice ; and bn, plur. DPN (as from nn), R. 10, to burn, ap- 
pears, indeed, to be the name of the nettle; the botanical name 
(Arab.) khullar (beans, pease, at least a leguminous plant) is 
from its sound not Arab., and thus lies remote.” The Pual 355 
sounds like Ps. Ixxx. 11 (cf. #3, Ps. Ixxii. 20); the position of 
the words is as this passage of the Psalm; the Syr., Targ., 
Jerome, and the Venet. render the construction actively, as if 
the word were 303, 

In ver. 82, Hitzig proposes to read FINS: and I stopped 
(stood still); but ins is trans., not only at Eccles. vii. 9, but 
also at ii. 15: to hold anything fast; not: to hold oneself still. 
And for what purpose the change? A contemplating and 
looking at a thing, with which the turning and standing near 
is here connected, manifestly includes a standing still; ‘7s, _ 
after MINN), is, as commonly after ban (e.g. Job xxxv. 5, cf. Isa. 
xlii, 18), the expression of a lingering looking at an object 
after the attention has been directed to it. In modern impres- 
sions, ‘238 MINN) are incorrectly accentuated; the old editions 


have rightly mins) with Redia; for not ‘x ‘ss, but nvix 129K 
are connected. In viii. 17, this prominence of the personal 
pronoun serves for the expression of reciprocity; elsewhere, as 
e.g. Gen. xxi. 24, 2 Kings vi. 3, and particularly, frequently in 
Hosea, this circumstantiality does not make the subject pro- 
minent, but the action; here the snitable extension denotes 
that he rightly makes his comments at leisure (Hitzig). 
m1 ny is, as at xxii. 17, the turning of attention and reflection ; 


1 This is particularly the name of what lies round abont on the ground in 
the Bedouin tents, and which one takes up from thence (from kamesh, 
cogn. POP YIP, ramasser, cf. the journal $'997n, 1871, p. 2872); in modern 
Areb., linen and matter of all kinds; vid. Bocthor, under linge and étuffe. 

2 Perhaps éavpa, vid. Lagarde’s Gesamm. Abhandl. p. 39. 
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elsewhere IDi npo, to receive a moral, viii. 10, Jer. vii. 28, is 
here equivalent to, to abstract, deduce one from a fact, to take 
to oneself a lesson from it. In vers. 33 and 34 there is a re- 
petition of vi. 9,10. Thus, as ver. 33 expresses, the sluggard 
speaks to whom the neglected piece of ground belongs, and 
ver. 34 places before him the result. Instead of qpn02 of the 
original passage [vi. 9, 10], here Tp0NN, of the coming of 
poverty like an avenging Nemesis; and instead of 770%, here 
WMI (the Cod. Jaman. las it without the *), which might be 
the plene written pausal form of the sing. (vid. at vi. 3, cf. vi. 
11), but is more surely regarded as the plur.: tlry deficits, or 
wants; for to thee at one time this, and at another time that, 
and finally all things will be wanting. Regarding the variants 
WwW] and Ww" (with xX in the original passage, here in the 
borrowed passage with *), vid. at x. 4. 22 UND is translated 
in the LXX. by womep ayalds Spopeds (vid. at vi. 11); the 
Syr. and Targ. make from it a 81220 8723, tabellarius, a letter- 
carrier, coming with the speed of a courier. 


SECOND COLLECTION OF SOLOMONIC PROVERBS.— 
AXV.-XXIX. 


The older Solomonic Book of Proverbs, with its introduction, 
1. 9, and its two supplements, (1) xxii. 17—-xxiv. 22, (2) xxiv. 
23-34, is now followed by a more modern Solomonic Book of 
Proverbs, a second extensive series of nnby’ Svin, which the 
collector has introduced with the superscription : 

xxv. 1 These also are proverbs of Solomon, 

Which the men of Hezekiah the king of Judah have collected. 

Hezekiah, in his concern for the preservation of the national 
literature, is the Jewish Pisistratos, and the “men of Hezekiah’ 
are like the collectors of the poems of Homer, wlio were em- 
ployed by Pisistratos for that purpose. MDN"Da is the subject, 
and in Cod. 1294, and in the editions of Bomberg 1515, Hart- 
mann 1595, Nissel, Jablonsky, Michaelis, has Decht. This 
title is like that of the second supplement, xxiv. 23. The form 
of the name 7p, abbreviated from PIN CGMP), is not 
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favourable to the derivation of the title from the collectors 
themselves. The LXX. translates: Adra: ai raideiar Faro- 
BavTos at adidxpttoe (cf. Jas. iii. 17), as eEeypdwpavto ot 
giro ’Efextov, for which Aquila has as pertijpay dvdpes 
’"Efexiov, Jerome, transtulerunt. PNY signifies, like (Arab.) 
nsah, NO}, to snatch away, to take away, to transfer from 
another place; in later Heb.: to transcribe from one book into 
another, to translate from one language into another: to take 
from another place and place together ; the Whence? remains 
undetermined: according to the anachronistic rendering of the 
Midrash pnp, i.e. from the Apocrypha; according to Hitzig, 
from the mouths of the people; more correctly Euchel and 
others: from their scattered condition, partly oral, partly 
written. Vid. regarding p’nyn, Zunz, in Deutsch - Morgenl. 
Zeitsch. xxv. 147 f., and regarding the whole title, vol. 1. pp. 
5,6; regarding the forms of proverbs in this second collection, 
vol. i. p. 17; regarding their relation to the first, and their end 
and aim, vol. i. pp. 25, 26. The first Collection of Pro- 
verbs is a Book for Youth, and this second a Book for the 
People. 

Ver. 2. It is characteristic of the purpose of the book that 
it begins with proverbs of the king : 

It is the glory of God to conceal a thing ; 
And the glory of the king to search out a matter. 

That which is the glory of God and the glory of the king 
in itself, and that by which they acquire glory, stand here 
contrasted. The glory of God consists in this, to conceal a 
matter, t.e. to place before men mystery upon mystery, in which 
they become conscious of the limitation and insufficiency of 
their knowledge, so that they are constrained to acknowledge, 
Deut. xxix. 28, that “ secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God.” There are many things that are hidden and are known 
only to God, and we must be contented with that which He 
sees it good to make known to us." The honour of kings, on 
the contrary, who as pilots have to steer the ship of the state 
(xi. 14), and as supreme judges to administer justice (1 Kings 
iii. 9), consists in this, to search out a matter, z.e. to place in the 


1 Cf, von Lasaulx, Philosophie der Geschichte, p. 1281.: ‘‘ God and Nature 
love to conceal the beginning of things.” 
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light things that are problematical and subjects of controversy, 
in conformity with their high position, with surpassing intelli- 
gence, and, in conformity with their responsibility, with con- 
scientious zeal. The’ thought that it is the glory of God to 
veil Himself in secrecy (Isa. lv. 15; ef. 1 Kings viii. 12), and 
of the king, on the contrary, not to surround himself with an 
impenetrable nimbus, and to withdraw into inaccessible remote- 
ness,—tliis thought does not, immediately at least, lie im the 
proverb, which refers that which 1s concealed, and its contrary, 
not to the person, but to a matter. Also that God, by the 
concealment of certain things, seeks to excite to activity human 
research, is not said in this proverb; for 25 does not speak of 
the honour of wise men, but of kings; the searching out, 26, 
thus does not refer to that which is veiled by God. But since 
the honour of God at the same time as the welfare of men, and 
the honour of the king as well as the welfare of his people, is to 
be thought of, the proverb states that God and the king promote 
human welfare in very different ways,—God, by concealing 
that which sets limits to the knowledge of man, that he may not 
be uplifted; and the king, by research, which brings out the 
true state of the matter, and thereby guards the political and 
social condition against threatening danger, secret injuries, and 
the ban of offences unatoned for. This proverb, regarding 
the difference between that which constitutes the honour of 
God and of the king, is followed by one which refers to that in 
which the honour of both is alike. 
Ver. 3 The heavens in height, and the earth in depth, 
And the heart of kings are unsearchable. 

This is a proverb in the priamel-form, vid. p.13. The pracam- 
bulum consists of three subjects to which the predicate 120 }'S 
[=no searching out] is common. “As it is impossible to 
search through the heavens and through the earth, so it is also 
impossible to search the hearts of common men (like the earth), 
and the hearts of kings (like the heavens) ” (Fleischer). The 
meaning, however, is simple. Three unsearchable things are 
placed together: the heavens, with reference to their height, 
stretching into the impenetrable distance; the earth, in respect 
to its depth, reaching down into the immeasurable abyss; and 
the heart of kings—it is this third thing which the proverb 
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particularly aims at—which in themselves, and especially with 
that which goes on in their depths, are impenetrable and un- 
searchable. ‘The proverb is a warning against the delusion of 
being flattered by the favour of the king, which may, before 
one thinks of it, be withdrawn or changed even into the con- 
trary; and a counsel to one to take heed to his words and acts, 
and to see to it that he is influenced by higher motives than by 
the fallacious calculation of the impression on the view and 
disposition of the king. The 5 in both cases is the expression 
of the reference, as e.g. at 2 Chron. ix. 22. YOS!, not = PIN, 
but like Isa. xxvi. 19, Ixv. 17, for Y81, which generally occurs 
only in the st. constr. 

There now follows an emblematic (vid. vol. i. p. 10) 
tetrastich : 


Ver. 4 Take away the dross from silver, 
So there is ready a vessel for the goldsmith ; 
5 Take away the wicked from the king, 
And his throne is established by righteousness. 
The form 137 (cf. the inf. Poal §3xh, Isa. lix. 13) is regarded by 
Schultens as showing a ground-form 135; but there is also 
found e.g. iY, whose ground-form is WY; the verb Mn, R. 30 
(whence Arab. hajr, discedere), cf. 12 (whence 74n, semovit, 
2 Sam. xx. 13 = Syr. dwagy, cf. Arab. dwjay, to withhold, to 
abstain from), signifies to separate, withdraw; here, of the sepa- 
ration of the 0°2D, the refuse, 7.e. the dross (vid. regarding the 
plena scriptio, Baer’s krit. Ausg. des Jesata, under 1. 22); the 
goldsmith is designated by the word 47%, from "¥, to turn, 
change, as he who changes the as yet drossy metal by means of 
smelting, or by purification in water, into that which is pure. 
In 5a 737 is, as at Isa. xxvii. 8, transferred to a process of moral 
purification ; what kind of persons are to be removed from the 
neighbourhood of the king is shown by Isa. 1, 22, 23. Here 
also (as at Isa. l.c.) the emblem or figure of ver. 4 is followed 
in ver. 5 by its moral antitype aimed at. The punctuation of 
both verses is wonderfully fine and excellent. In ver. 4, xx 


dross is separated from the silver (inf. absol., as xu. 7, xv. 22), 
and so a vessel (utensil) proceeds from the goldsmith, for he 
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manufactures pure silver; the $ is here similarly used as the 
designation of the subject in the passive, xiii. 13, xiv. 20. In 
ver. 5, on the contrary, $5" (j3%) is not the punctuation used, 
but the word is pointed indicatively 12; this second part of 
the proverb expresses a moral demand (inf. absol. in the sense of 
the imperative, Gesen. § 131, 40 like xvii. 12, or an optative or 
concessive conjunction): let the godless be removed, 20 "259, 
i.e. not from the neighbourhood of the king, for which the 
words are 0 DDD ; also not those standing before the king, 
ze. in his closest neighbourhood (Ewald, Bertheau) ; but since, 
in the absolute, 735, not an act of another in the interest of the 
king, but of the king himself, is thought of : let the godless be 
removed from before the king, z.e. because he administers justice 
(Hitzig), or more generally: because after that Psalm (ci.), 
which is the “ mirror of princes,” he does not suffer him to come 
into his presence. Accordingly, the punctuation is PI¥3, not 
P1¥a (xvi. 12); because such righteousness is meant as separates 
the YY from it and itself from him, as Isa. xvi. 5 (vid. Hitzig), 
where the punctuation of 7072 denotes that favour towards 
Moab seeking protection. There now follows a second pro- 
verb with 70, as the one just explained was a second with 
p'soo: a warning against arrogance before kings and nobles. 
Ver. 6 Display not thyself before the king, 
And approach not to the place of the great. 
7 For better that one say to thee, ‘‘ Come up hither,” 


Than that they humble thee before a prince, 
Whom thine eyes had seen. 


The Dro are those, like xviii. 16, who by virtue of their 
descent and their office occupy a lofty place of honour in the 
court and in the state. 17) (wid. under viii. 16) is the noble in 
disposition and the nobleman by birth, a general designation 
which comprehends the king and the princes. The Hithpa. 
7397 is like the reflex forms xii. 9, xiii. 7, for it signifies to 
conduct oneself as W or 113 (vid. xx. 29), to play the part of 
one highly distinguished. ‘“)Y has, 6d, its nearest signification : 
it denotes, not like 332, standing still, but approaching to, e.g. 
Jer. vii. 2, The reason given in ver. 7 harmonizes with the rule 
of wisdom, Luke xiv. 10 f.: better is the saying to thee, ¢.e. that 
one say to thee (Ewald, § 3040), man ney (so the Olewejored is 
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to be placed), wpocava8n% avdrepov (thus in Luke), than that 
one humble thee 2°73 BD, not: because of a prince (Hitzig), 
for 355 nowhere means either pro (xvi. 18) or propter, but 
before a prince, so that thou must yield to him (cf. xiv. 19), 
before him whom thine eyes had seen, so that thou art not 
excused if thou takest up the place appropriate to him. Most 
interpreters are at a loss to explain this relative. Luther: 
“ which thine eyes must see,” and Schultens: wt videant ocult 
tut. Michaelis, syntactically admissible: quem videre gestiverunt 
ocult tur, viz. to come near to him, according to Bertheau, with 
the request that he re:eives some high office. Otherwise 
Fleischer: before the king by whom thou and thine are seen, 
so much the more felt is the humiliation when it comes upon 
one after he has pressed so far forward that he can be perceived 
by the king. But 3 is not specially the king, but any dis- 
tinguished personage whose place he who has pressed forward 
has taken up, and from which he must now withdraw when tlie 
right possessor of it comes and lays claim to his place. W& is 
never used in poetry without emphasis. Elsewhere it is equi- 
valent to évtwa, quippe quem, here equivalent to dv7rep, quem 
guidem. ‘Thine eyes have seen him in the company, and thou 
canst say to thyself, this place belongs to him, according to his 
rank, and not to thee,—the humiliation which thou endurest is 
thus well deserved, because, with eyes to see, thou wert so blind. 
The LXX., Syr., Symmachus (who reads 8a, 24, es AHO0s), 
and Jerome, refer the words “ whom thine eyes had seen” to 
the proverb following; but ws does not appropriately belong to 
the beginning of a proverb, and on the supposition that the 
word 219 is generally adopted, except by Symmachus, they are 
also heterogeneous to the following proverb : 


Ver. 8 Go not forth hastily to strife, 
That it may not be said, ‘‘ What wilt thou do in the end 
thereof, 
When now thy neighbour bringeth disgrace npon thee ? ” 
9 Art thou striving with thy neighhour ? strive with him, 
But disclose not the secret of another ; 
10 That he who heareth it may not despise thee, 
And thine evil name depart no more. 


Whether 2 in 2%? is infin., as at Judg. xxi. 22, or subst., as at 
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2 Chron. xix. 8, is not decided: ad litigandum and ad litem 
harmonize. As little may it be said whether in NYAWON [go not 
forth], a going out to the gate (court of justice), or to the place 
where he is to be met who is to be called to account, is to be 
thought of ; in no respect is the sense metaphorical: let not 
thyself transgress the bounds of moderation, ne te laisse pas em- 
porter; a> NS" is correlate to an) ia, Judg. xxi. 22. The use of 
1} in 85 is unprecedented. Euchel and Lowenstein regard it as 
an imper.: reflect upon it (test it) ; but 2B does not signify this, 
and the interjectional 03 does not show the possibility of an 
imper. Kal }8, and certainly not {2 (8). The conj. }B is the con- 
necting form of an original subst. (= panj), which signifies a 
turning away. It is mostly connected with the future, accord- 
ing to which Nolde, Octinger, Ewald, and Bertheau explain np 
indefinite, something, viz. unbecoming. In itself, it may, 
perhaps, be possible that 4 j5 was used in the sense of ne quid 
(Venet. pnoré te); but to do something,” for “to commit 
something bad,” is improbable; also in that case we would 
expect the words to be thus: my nvynis. Thus A will be an 
interrogative, as at 1 Sam. xx. 10 (vid. Keil), and the expres- 
sion is brachylogical: that thou comest not into the situation 
not to know what thou oughtest to do (Rashi: yin x51 xan p 
mwyd mo), or much rather anakoluth.; for instead of saying 
nivysnp yan NO“iB, the poet, shunning this unusual n5 tb, adopts 
at once the interrogative form: that it may not be said at the 
end thereof (viz. of the strife): what wilt thou do? (Umbreit, 
Stier, Elster, Hitzig, and Zéckler.) This extreme perplexity 
would occur if thy neighbour (with whom thou disputest 
so eagerly and unjustly) put thee to shame, so that thou 
standest confounded (p52, properly to hurt, French blesser). 
If now the summons 9a follows this warning against going out 
for the pnrpose of strife: fight out thy conflict with thy neigh- 
bour, then 12", set forth with emphasis, denotes not such a 
strife as one is surprised into, but that into which one is drawn, 
and the twam in causam tuam is accented in so far as 93 localizes 
the strife to the personal relation of the two, and warns against 
the drawing in of an WS, @e. in this case, of a third person : 
and expose not the secret of another OIF ON (after Michlol 
120a, and Ben-Bileam, who places the word under the 54 wnnd, 
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is vocalized with Pathach on 4, as is Cod. 1294, and elsewhere 
in correct texts). Oneonght not to bring forward in a dispute, 
as material of proof and means of acquittal, secrets entrusted 
to him by another, or secrets which one knows regarding the 
position and conduct of another; for such faithlessness and 
gossiping affix a stigma on him who avails himself of them, in 
the public estimation, ver. 10; that he who hears it may not 
blame thee (18 = Aram, 15H, vid. under xiv. 34), and the evil 
report concerning thee continue without recall. Fleischer: ne 
wnfamiea tua non recedat 2. e. nunquam desinat per ora hominum 
propagari, with the remark, “in 37, which properly means a 
stealthy creeping on of the rnmour, and in 2 lies a (Arab.) 
tarshyh,” i.e. the two ideas stand in an interchangeable relation 
with a play upon the words: the evil rumour, once put in cir- 
culation, will not again retrace its steps; but, on the contrary, 
as Virgil says: 
Mobilitate viget viresque acquirit eundo. 


In fact, every other can sooner rehabilitate himself in the public 
estimation than he who is regarded as a prattler, who can keep 
no secret, or as one so devoid of character that he makes public 
what he ought to keep silent, if he can make any use of it in 
his own interest. In regard to such an one, the words are con- 
tinually applicable, hic niger est, hunc tu, Romane, caveto, xx. 19. 
The LXX. has, instead of jns7) 100, read nan, and trans- 
lated it with the addition of a long appendix: They quarrel, 
and hostilities will not cease, but will be to thee like death. 
Kindness and friendship deliver, let these preserve thee, that 
thou mayest not become one meriting reproaches (Jerome: ne 
exprobrabilis fias), but guard thy ways, evovvadAdcTws.” 

The first emblematical distich of this collection now follows: 


Ver. 11 Golden apples in silver salvers. 
A word spoken according to its circumstances. 


The Syr. and Jerome vocalize 133 725, and the Targ. 927925; 
both are admissible, but the figure and that which is repre- 
sented are not placed in so appropriate a relation as by 737.733; 
the wonderfully penetrating expression of the text, which is 
rendered by the traditional nikkud, agrees here with the often 
occurring 127 (= 379), also its passive W241. The defective 
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writing is like, e.g., 902, Ps. cxii. 7, and gives no authority to 
prefer 133 = 1279 (Bottcher). That ‘124, corresponding to the 
plur. "3A, is not used, arises from this, that 123 is here mani- 
festly not a word without connection, but a sentence of motive, 
contents, and aim united. For PIDN OY, the meaning of 
inya presents itself from xv. 23, according to which, among the 
old interpreters, Symmachus, Jerome, and Luther render “ at 
its time.” Abulwaltd compared the Arab. digan (dibban, also 
"iffan, whence ’aly iffanihi, justo tempore), which, as Orelli has 
shown in his Synon. der Zeitbegriffe, p. 21f., comes from the 
roots af ab, to drive (from within) going out, time as consisting 
of individual moments, the one of which drives on the other, 
and thus denotes time as a course of succession. One may not 
hesitate as to the prep. by for DAN would, like Niny, denote thie 
circumstances, the relations of the time, and °Y would, as eg. in 
spoby and mIIT"y, have the meaning of card. But the form 
WIEN, which like 1259, Lev. xvi. 12, sounds dualistic, appears to 
oppose this. Hitzig supposes that D'ES may designate the time 
as a circle, with reference to the two arches projecting 1n oppo- 
site directions, but uniting themselves together; but the circle 
which timt describes runs out from one point, and, moreover, 
the Arab. names for time d/af, difa/, and the like, which inter- 
change with @jan, show that this does not proceed from the 
idea of circular motion. Ewald and others take for 15s the 
meaning of wheels (the Venet., after Kimchi, él trav tpoyav 
av77s), whereby the form is to be interpreted as dual of |BS = 
jzix, “a word driven on its wheels,’—so Ewald explains: as the 
potter quickly and neatly forms a vessel on his wheels, thus a 
fit and quickly framed word. But 735 signifies to drive cattle 
and to speak = to cause words to follow one another (cf. Arab. 
sydk, pressing on = flow of words), but not to drive = to fashion 
in that artisan sense. Otherwise Bottcher, “a word fitly 
spoken, a pair of wheels perfect in their motion,” to which he 
compares the common people “in their jesting,” and adduces all 
kinds of heterogeneous things partly already rejected by Orelli 
(e.g. the Homeric émitpoxadyy, which is certainly no commen- 
dation). But “jesting” is not appropriate here; for what man 
conceives of human speech as a carriage, one only sometimes 
compares that of a babbler to a sledge, or says of him that he 
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shoves the cart into the mud.’ Is it then thus decided that 25" 
isa dual? It may be also like "2s, the plur. especially in the 
adverbial expression before us, which readily carried the abbre- 
viation with it (vid. Gesen. Lehrgebr. § 134, Anm.17). On this 
supposition, Orelli interprets {28 from }5X, to turn, in the sense 
of turning about, circumstances, and reminds of this, that in the 
post.-bibl. Heb. this word is used as indefinitely as tpd7ros, e.9. 
md jrwxa, guodammodo (vid. Reland’s Analecta Rabbinica, 1723, 
p- 126). This late Talm. usage of the word can, indeed, signify 
nothing as to the bibl. word; but that D258, abbreviated 
Ox2X, can mean circumstances, is warranted by the synon. 
nitix. Aquila and Theodotion appear to have thus understood 
it, for their él dpyofovcw avtod, which they substitute for 
the colourless oftws of the LXX., signifies: under the circum- 
stances, in accordance therewith. So Orelli thus rightly 
defines: “oN denote the éhwdi, circumstances and conditions, 
as they form themselves in each turning of time, and those 
which are ascribed to 127 by the suffix are those to which it is 
proper, and to which it fits in. Consequently a word is com- 
mended which is spoken whenever the precise time arrives to 
which it is adapted, a word which is thus spoken at its time as 
well as at its place (van Dyk, fay mahliah), and the grace of 
which is thereby heightened.” Aben Ezra’s explanation, no» 5y 
piwin, in the approved way, follows the opinion of Abulwalid 
and Parchon, that pax is equivalent to 25 (cf. aly wajhthi, sua 
vatione), which is only so far true, that both words are derived 
from R. jb, to turn. Jn the figure, it is questionable whether 
by 30 ‘HBA, apples of gold, or gold-coloured apples, are meant 
(Luther: as pomegranates and citrons); thus oranges are 
meant, as at Zech. iv. 12. 39%) denotes golden oil. Since 
5D, besides, signifies a metallic substance, one appears to be 
under the necessity of thinking of apples of gold; cf. the 
brazen pomegranates. But (1) apples of gold of natural size 
and massiveness are obviously too great to make it probable 
that such artistic productions are meant; (2) the material of 


1 It is something different when the weaver's beam, minwdal in Arab., is 
metaph. for kind and manner: they are ‘aly minwGl wahad, is equivalent to 
they are of a like calibre, Arab. kalil, which is derived from xaaczraug 
(xaAozddsov), a Shoemaker’s last. 
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the emblem is usually not of less value than that of whicli it is 
the emblem (Fleisclier) ; (3) the Scriptures are fond of com- 
paring words with flowers and fruits, x. 31, xii. 14, xii. 2, 
xviii. 20, and to the essence of the word which is rooted in the 
spirit, and buds and grows up to maturity through the mouth 
and the lips, the comparison with natural fruits corresponds 
better in any case than with artificial. Thus, then, we interpret 
“ golden apples” as the poetic name for oranges, aurea mala, 
the Indian name of which with reference to or (gold) was 
changed into the French name orange, as our pomeranze is 
equivalent to pomum aurantium. MPz2 is the plur. of Mat", 
already explained, xvii. 11; the word is connected neither 
with J2¥, to twist, wreathe (Ewald, with most Jewish inter- 
preters*), nor with 73’, to pierce, infigere (Redslob, vid. under 
Ps, Ixxili. 7); it signifies medal or ornament, from "2, to 
behold (cf. 3¥, 0éa = Capa, Isa. ii. 6), here a vessel which is 
a delight to the eyes. In general the Venet. rightly, év popdo- 
pac apyvpov; Symmachus and Theodotion, more in accordance 
with the fnndamental idea, év mrepxBrérros apyvpov; the Syr. 
and ‘arg. specially: in vessels of embossed work ("R32, from 
7, to draw, to extend); yet more specially the LXX., év 
oppisxe capdiov, on a chain of cornelian stone, for which, per- 
haps, €v goppione (Jager) apyvpiov, in a little silver basket, 
is the original phrase. Aquila, after Bereschith rabba c. 93, 
translates by puij\a ypvaou év dicxows apyvdiov. Jerome: in 
lectts argentets, appears to have fallen into the error of taking svn 
for 22w1», lectus. Hitzig here emends a self-made Graf ney. 
Luther's “ golden apples in silver baskets” is to be preferred.’ 
A piece of sculpture which represents fruit by golden little disks 
or points within groups of leaves is not meant,—for the proverb 
does not speak of such pretty little apples,—but golden oranges 
are meant. A word in accordance with the circumstances which 
1 On this procceds also the beautiful interpretation by Maimuni in the 
preface to Afore Nebuchim: Alaskiyyéth sont des ciselures reticulaires, ete., 
accordiug to Munk’s translation from the Arab. text, vid. Kohut’s Pers. 
Pentateuch-Uebers. (1871), p. 356. Accordingly Jewish interpreters (e.g. 
Elia Wilna) understand under »25x the four kiuds of writing: pvip, toy, 
vias, and 470, whieh are comprehended under the memorial word p7p. 


+ A favourite expression of Goethe's, vid. Biiclimaun’s Gefliigelie Worte, 
1688. 
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occasion it, is like golden oranges which are handed round in 
silver salvers or on silver waiters. Such a word is, as adopting 
another figure we might say, like a well-executed picture, and 
the situation into which it appropriately fits is like its elegant 
frame. The comparison with fruit is, however, more signifi- 
cant; it designates the right word as a delightful gift, in a way 
which heightens its impression and its influences. 

Ver. 12, Another proverb continues the commendation of 
the effective word; for it represents, in emblem, thie inter- 
changeable relation of speaker and hearer : 

A golden earring and an ornament of fine gold— 

A wise preacher to an ear that heareth ; 
2.é., as the former two ornaments form a beautiful ensemble, so 
the latter two, the wise preacher of morality and an attentive 
ear, form a harmonious whole: 9Y, down upon, is explained by 
Dent. xxxii. 2. 013, at xi. 12, standing along with 4N3, meant 
a ring for the nose; but here, as elsewhere, it means an ear- 
ring (LAX., Jerome, Venet.), translated by the Syr. and Targ. 
by 8Y7P, because it serves as a talisman. A ring for the nose? 
cannot also be here thought of, becanse this ornament is an 
emblem of the attentive ear: willingly accepted chastisement 
or instruction is an ear-ornament to him who hears (Stier). 
But the gift of the wise preacher, which consists in rightly 
dividing the word of truth, 2 Tim. ii. 15, is as an ornament for 
the neck or the breast on (= Arab. khaly, fem. mon = hilyt), 
of fine gold (ON3, jewel, then particularly precious gold, from 
ona, Arab. katam, recondere).? The Venet. well: xécpos dzrupo- 


1 Vid. Geiger’s Zeitschrift, 1872, pp. 45-48, where it is endeavoured to 
be shown that py), as an earring, is rejected from the later biblical litera- 
ture, because it had hecome “an object used in the worship of idols,” and 
that the word was used only of a ring for the nose as a permissible orna- 
meut, while $»y3y was used for the earring. But that does not apply to 
the Solomonic era; for that, in the passage under review, Dy) signifies a 
ring for the nose, is only a supposition of Geiger’s, because it accords with 
his construction of history. 

2 Hitzig compares Arab. kumét; but this means bayard, as Lagarde re- 
marks, the Greek xéua:6os; and if by on3 gold foxes (gold money) are to be 
thought of, yet they have nothing whatever to do with bayards (red-brown 
horses) ; ef. Boehmer, de colorum nominibus equinorum, in his Roman. Stud. 
Heft 2, 1872, p. 285. 
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ypbcov (fine gold) ; on the contrary (perhaps in waut of another 
uame for gold), on2 is translated, by the LXX. and Syr,, by 
sardine; by the Targ., by emerald; and by Jerome, by mar- 
garitum It looks well when two stand together, the one of 
whom has golden earrings, and the other wears a yet more 
precious golden necklace—such a beautiful mutual relationship 
is formed by a wise speaker and a hearer who listens to his 
admonitions. 
Ver. 13. The following comparative tristich refers to faithful 

service rendered by words: 

Like the coolness of snow on a harvest day 

Is a faithful messenger to them that send him: 

He refresheth the soul of bis master. 
The coolness (73¥ from }2¥, 2¥, to be cool) of snow is not that 
of a fall of snow, which in the time of harvest would be a 
calamity, but of drink cooled with snow, which was bronght 
from Lebanon or elsewhere, from the clefts of the rocks; the 
peasants of Damascus store up the winter’s snow in a cleft of 
the mountains, and convey it in the warm months to Damascus 
and the coast towns. Such a refreshment is a faithful 
messenger (vid. regarding W¥, xiii. 17, here following WS? as 
a kind of echo) to them that send him (vid. regarding this plur. 
at x. 26, cf. xxii. 21); he refreshes, namely (1 explicativum, as 
eg. Ezek. xviii. 19, etentm filius, like the 1 e¢ quidem, Mal. i. 
11, different from the 1 of conditional clause xxiii. 3), the soul 
of his master; for the answer which he brings to his master 
refreshes him, as does a drink of snow-cooled water on a hot 
harvest day. 

Ver. 14. This proverb relates to the word which promises 
much, but remains unaccomplished : 
Clouds and wind, and yet no rain— 
A man who boasteth with a false gift. 

Incorrectly the L-X-X. and Targ. refer the predicate contained 
in the concluding word of the first line to all the three subjects ; 
and equally incorrectly Hitzig, with Heidenheim, interprets 
“py nnd, of a gift that has been received of which one boasts, 


1 Another Greek translates zivwors xpvoH. This wlyasis is a philological 


mystery, the solution of which has been attempted by Bochart, Letronne, 
and Tield. 
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although it is in reality of no value, because by a lying pro- 
mise a gift is not at all obtained. But as par ond, xxiii. 3, is 
bread which, as it were, deceives him who eats it, so "py mn is 
a gift which amounts te a lie, ¢.e.a deceitful pretence. Rightly 
Jerome: vir gloriosus et promissa non complens. In the Arab. 
salid, which Fleischer compares, the figure 14a and its ceunter- 
part 140 are amalgamated, for this word signifies both a boaster 
and a cloud, which is, as it were, boastful, which thunders 
much, but rains only sparsely or not at all. Similar is the 
Arab. khullab, clouds which send forth lightning, and which 
thunder, but yet give no rain; we say to one, magno promissor 
hiatu: thou art (Arab.) kabarakn khullabin, ¢.e. as Lane trans- 
lates it: “Thou art enly like lightning with which is no rain.” 
Schultens refers to this proverbial Arabic, fulmen nubis in- 
fecunde. Liberality is called (Arab.) nadnay, as a watering, cf. 
xl. 25. The proverb belongs to this circle of figures. It is a 
saying of the German peasants, “ Wenn es sich wolket, so will 
es regnen”’ [when it is cloudy, then there will be rain]; but 
according to another saying, “nicht alle Wolken regnen” [it is 
net every cloud that yields rain]. ‘There are clouds and 
wind without rain.” 

Three proverbs follow, which have this in common, that they 
exhort to moderation : 

Ver. 15 By forbearance is a judge won over, 
And a gentle tongue breaketh the bone. 

PSP (vid. vi. 7) does not denote any kind of distinguished 
person, but a judge or a person occupying a high official posi- 
tion. And FB does not here mean, to talk over or delude; 
but, like Jer. xx. 7, te persuade, to win ever, to make favour- 
able to ene; for D'DN JIN (vid. xiv. 29) is dispassionate calm- 
ness, not breaking out inte wrath, which finally makes it 
manifest that he whe has become the object of accusation, 
suspicion, or ef disgrace, is ene who nevertheless has right on 
his side; for indecent, boisterons passion injures even a just 
cause; while, on the centrary, a quiet, composed, thoughtful 
behaviour, which is net embarrassed by injustice, either ex- 
perienced or threatened, in the end secures a decision in our 
favour. ‘Patience overcomes” is an old saying. The soft, 
gentle tongue (cf. 7, xv. 1) is the opposite of a passionate, 
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sharp, coarse one, which only the more increases the resistance 
which it seeks to overcome. “ Patience,” says a German pro- 
verb, “ breaks iron;” another says, “ Patience is stronger than 
a diamond.” So here: a gentle tongue breaketh the bone 
(D713 = DSY, as at xvii. 22), it softens and breaks to pieces that 
which is hardest. Sudden anger makes the evil still worse; 
long-suffering, on the contrary, operates convincingly ; cutting, 
immoderate language, embitters and drives away ; gentle words, 
on the contrary, persuade, if not immediately, yet by this, that 
they remain as it were unchangeable. 
Ver. 16. Another way of showing self-control : 
Hast thou found honey? eat thy enough, 
Lest thou be surfeited with it, and vomit it up. 

Honey is pleasant, salutary, and thus to be eaten sparingly, 
xxiv. 13, but ne guid ninws. Too much is unwholesome, 27a: 
avTod Kal pédtTos TO TAéOY EaTi Yorn, i.e. even honey enjoyed 
immoderately is as bitter as gall; or, as Freidank says: des 
honges stieze erdriuzet s6 mans ze viel geniuzet [the sweetness of 
honey offends when one partakes too much of it]. Eat if thou 
hast found any in the forest or the mountains, 7", thy enongh 
(LXX. 76 txavov; the Venet. 7d dpxodv cot), i.e. as much as 
appeases thine appetite, that thou mayest not become sur- 
feited and vomit it ont (INNPN) with Zsere, and & quiesc., as 
at 2 Sam. xiv. 10; vid. Michlol116a, and Parchon under wp), 
Fleischer, Ewald, Hitzig, and others, place vers. 16 and 17 
together, so as to form an emblematic tetrastich ; but he who 
is surfeited is certainly, in ver. 16, he who willingly enjoys, 
and in 17, he to whom it is given to enjoy without his will; 
and is not, then, ver. 16 a sentence complete in itself in mean- 
ing? That it is not to be understood in a purely dietetic 
sense (although thus interpreted it is a rule not to be despised), 
is self-evident. As one can suffer injury from the noblest of 
food if he overload his stomach therewith, so in the sphere 
of science, instruction, edification, there is an injurious over- 
loading of the mind; we ought to measure what we receive by 
our spiritual want, the right distribution of enjoyment and 
labour, and the degree of onr ability to change it in succum et 
sanguinen,—else it at last awakens in us dislike, and becomes 
an evil to us. 
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Ver. 17. This proverb is of a kindred character to the fore- 
going. “If thy comrade eats honey,” says an Arabic proverb 
quoted by Hitzig, “do not lick it all up.” But the emblem of 
honey is not continued in this verse: 

Make rare thy foot in thy neighbour's house, 
Lest he be satiated with thee, and hate thee. 

To make one’s foot rare or dear from a neighbour’s house is 
equivalent to: to enter it seldom, and not too frequently ; 3pin 
includes in itself the idea of keeping at a distance (Targ. 
23 m3 ; ; Symmachus, drooreAov; and another: d/uwoov 16d 
cov), aud ID has the sense of the Arab. ’an, and is not the com- 
parative, as at Isa, xii. 12: regard thy visit dearer than the 
house of a neighbour (Heidenheim). The proverb also is 
significant as to the relation of friend to friend, whose reciprocal 
love may be turned into hatred by too much intercourse and 
too great fondness. But 7 is including a friend, any one with 
whom we stand in any kind of intercourse. “ Tet him who 
seeks to be of esteem,” says a German proverb, “ come seldom ;’ 
and that may be said with reference to him whom his heart 
draws to another, and also to him who would be of use to another 
by drawing him out of the false way and guiding on the right 
patb,—a showing of esteem, a confirming of love by visiting, 
should not degenerate into forwardness which appears as 
burdensome servility, as indiscreet self-enjoyment; nor into a 
restless impetuosity, which seeks at once to gain by force that 
which one should allow gradually to ripen. 

Vers. 18-22. This group of proverbs has the word ¥) in each 
of them, connecting them together. The first of the group 
represents a false tongue: 

Ver. 18 A hammer, and a sword, and a sharp arrow— 

A man that beareth false witness against his neighbour. 
An emblematic, or, as we might also say, an iconological pro- 
verb; for 18a is a quodlibet of instruments of murder, and 18) 
is the subscription under it: that which these weapons of 
murder accomplish, is done to his neighbour by a man who 
bears false witness against him—he ruins his estate, takes away 
his honour, but yet more: he murders him, at one time more 
grossly, at another time with more refinement; at one time 
slowly, at another time more quickly. "2, from }5, is equiva- 
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lent to }'BD, and 729 from 72); the Syr. and Targ. have instead 
xyya (xy) from YIB = Y¥B; the word 8Y78, on which Hitzig 
builds a conjecture, is an error of transcription (vid. Lagarde 
and Levy). The expression, 180, is from the decalogue, Ex. 
xx. 16; Deut. v. 17. It is for the most part translated the 
same here as there: he who speaks against his neighbour as a 
false witness. But rightly the LXX., Jerome, the Venet., 
and Luther: false testimony. As Oe signifies both that which 
is mighty = power, and Him who is mighty = God, so 7 signifies 
both him who bears testimony and the testimony that is borne, 
properly that which repeats itself and thereby strengthens itself ; 
accordingly we say JY 732, to give testimony in reply,—viz. to 
the judge who asks,—or generally to offer testimony (even 
nnasked); as well as “Y? my, Deut. xxxi. 21, ze. as evidence 
(Jerome, pro testimonio). The prep. 2 with this my has 
always the meaning of contra, also at 1 Sam. xii. 3; Gen. 
xxx. 33 is, however, open to question. 
Ver. 19 A worthless tooth and an unsteady foot— 
Trust in a faithless man in the day of need. 

The form 7)" (with Afercha on the antepenult), Isa. xxix. 19, 
takes the place of an inf. absol.; TY here (about the tone 
syllable of which Dechi does not decide, thus without doubt 
Milra) is certainly not a subst.: tooth of breaking (Gesen.) ; 
for how strange such a designation of a worthless tooth! jW is 
indeed mas. in I Sam. xiv. 5, but it can also be used as fem., 
as °21, which is for the most part fem., also occurs as mas., 
Bottch. § 650. Béttcher, in the new Aehrenlese, and in the 
Lehrbuch, takes 1Y5 as fem. of an adj. ¥4, after the form 5h; 
but 5h is not an adj., and does not form a fem., although it 
means not merely profanity, but that which is profane; this is 
true also of the Aram. Sn; for API, Esth. ii. 9, Tare., is a 
female name mistaken by Buxtorf. Are we then to read ny, 
with Hitzig, after the LX X.?—an unimportant change. We 
interpret the traditional 7Y5, with Fleischer, as derived from 
ny, from yyy, breaking to pieces (crumbling), in an intransi- 
tive sense. The form N1$%9 is also difficult. Béttcher regards 
it as also, e.g. Aben Ezra after the example of Gecatilia as 
part. Kal. =myio, “ only on account of the pausal tone and the 
combination of the two letters yo with @ instead of 62’ But 
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this vocal change, with its reasons, is merely imaginary. M7y39 
is the part. Pual, with the preformative © struck out, Ewald 
169d. The objection that the part. Pual should be Iv, after 
the form yan, does not prove anything to the contrary ; for 
n'1yv> cannot be the fem. so as not to coincide with the fem. of 
the part. Kal., cf. besides to the long &@ the form without the 
Dagesh OW)Y, Eccles. ix. 12 =o0'wp' (Arnheim, Gramm. p. 
139). nao 27 is a leg that has become tottering, trembling. 
He who in a time of need makes a faithless man his ground of 
confidence, is like one who seeks to bite with a broken tooth, 
and which he finally crushes, and one who supports himself 
on a shaking Jeg, and thus stumbles and falls. The gen. con- 
nection 72 M92 signifies either the ground of confidence 
consisting in a faithless man, or the confidence placed in one 
who is faithless. But, after the Masora, we are to read here, 
as at Ps. Ixv. 6,029, which Michlol 184a also confirms, and 
as it is also found in the Venice 1525, Basel 1619, and in 
Norzi. This 72) is constr. according to Kimchi, notwith- 
standing the Kametz; as also 9pU2, Ezra viii. 30 (after Abul- 
walid, Kimchi, and Norzi). In this passage before us, MO21 
312 may signify a deceitful ground of confidence (cf. Hab. u. 
5), but the two other passages present a genit. connection of 
the words. We must thus suppose that the — of nb3 and 
opvin, in these three passages, is regarded as fixed, like the d of 
the form (Arab.) mif’dl. 

The above proverb, which connects itself with ver. 18, not 
only by the sound yn, but also by jv, which is assonant with 
nw, is followed by another with the catchword yn: 

Ver. 20 He that layeth aside his coat on a day of frost, vinegar on 

nitre, 
And he who welcomes with songs a dejected heart. 
Is not this intelligible, sensible, ingenious? All these three 
things are wrong. The first is as wrong as the second, and 
the third, which the proverb has in view, is morally wrong, 
for one ought to weep with those that weep, Rom. xii. 15; he, 
on the contrary, who Janghs among those who weep, is, on the 
most favourable judgment, a fool. That which is wrong in 
20a, according to Béttcher in the Aehrenlese, 1849, consists in 
this, that one in severe cold puts on a fine garment. As if 
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there were not garments which are at the same time beautiful, 
and keep warm! In the new Aehrenlese he prefers the reading 
navia: if one changes his coat. But that surely he might well 
enough do, if the one were warmer than the other! Is it then 
impossible that 712, in the connection, means transire faciens 
=removens? The Kal 713, transiit, occurs at Job xxviu. 8. 
the Aram. “YX. Rightly Aquila, Symmachus, meptatp@v; the 
Venet. better, adatpovpevos (Mid.). .732 is an overcoat or 
mantle, so called from covering, as wane (R. 25, to fasten, fix), 
the garment lying next the body, vid. at Ps. xxii.19. Thus, 
as it is foolish to lay off upper clothing on a frosty day, so it is 
foolish also to pour vinegar on nitre; carbonic acid nitre, 
whether it be mineral (which may be here thought of) or 
vegetable, is dissolved in water, and serves diverse purposes (vid. 
under Isa. i. 25); but if one pours vinegar on it, it is destroyed. 
yrapl is, at xxvi. 23 and elsewhere, a heart morally bad, here 
a heart badly disposed, one inclined to that which is evil; for 
vy a is the contrast of 72%) PIP, and always the consequence 
of a disposition joyfully excited; the inconsistency lies in this, 
that one thinks to cheer a sorrowful heart by merry singing, if 
the singing has an object, and is not much more the reckless 
expression of an animated pleasure in view of the sad condition 
of another. °Y WW signifies, as at Job xxxiii. 27, to sing to 
any one, to address him in singing; cf. by 7a, Jer. vi. 10, and 
particularly ab~by, Hos. ii. 16; Isa. x]. 2. The 3 of O72 is 
neither the partitive, ix. 5, nor the transitive, xx. 30, but the 
instrumental; for, as e.g. at Ex. vii. 20, the obj. of the action is 
thought of as its means (Gesen. § 138, Anm. 3*); one sings 
“with songs,” for definite songs underlie his singing. The 
LXX., which the Syr., Targ., and Jerome more or less 
follow, has formed from this proverb one quite different: ‘As 
vinegar is hurtful to a wound, so an injury to the body makes 
the heart sorrowful; as the moth in clothes, and the worm in 
wood, so the sorrow of a man injures his heart.” The wisdom 
of this pair of proverbs is not worth muclhi, and after all inquiry 
little or nothing comes of it. The Targ. at least preserves the 


1 The writing wavers between yr-ad by (Ce ba-py by) and y4 ab~5y, 
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figure 205: as he who pours vinegar (Syr. chalo) on nitre; the 
Peshito, however, and here and there also the Targum, has 
jathro (arrow-string) instead of nethro (nitre). Hitzig adopts 
this, and changes the tristich into the distich : 
He that meeteth archers with arrow on the string, 
Is like him who singeth songs with a sad heart. 
The Hebrew of this proverb of Hitzig’s (any oy mp ON) is un- 
hebraic, the meaning dark as an oracle, and its moral contents 
nel, 
Ver. 21 If thine enemy hunger, feed him with bread ; 
And if he thirst, give him water to drink. 


Ver. 22 For thereby thou heapest burning coals on his head, 
And Jahve will reeompense it to thee. 


The translation of this proverb by the LX -X. is without fault ; 
Paul cites therefrom Rom. xii. 20. The participial construction 
of 22a, the LXX., rightly estimating it, thus renders: for, 
doing this, thou shalt heap coals on his head. ‘The expression, 
“thou shalt heap’? (cwpevoes), is also appropriate; for nn 
certainly means first only to fetch or bring fire (vid. vi. 27); 
but here, by virtue of the constructio preegnans with $y, to fetch, 
and hence to heap up,—to pile upon. Burning pain, as com- 
monly observed, is the figure of burning shame, on account of 
undeserved kindness shown by an enemy (Fleischer). But 
how burning coals heaped on the head can denote burning 
shame, is not to be perceived, for the latter is a burning on the 
cheeks; wherefore Hitzig and Rosenmiiller explain: thou wilt 
thus bring on him the greatest pain, and appease thy ven- 
geance, while at the same time Jahve will reward thy generosity. 
Now we say, indeed, that he who rewards evil with good takes 
the noblest revenge; but if this doing of good proceed from a 
revengeful aim, and is intended sensibly to humble an adversary, 
then it loses all its moral worth, and is changed into selfish, 
malicious wickedness. Must the proverb then be understood in 
this ignoble sense? The Scriptures elsewhere say that guilt 
and punishment are laid on the head of any one when he is 
made to experience and to bear them. Chrysostom and others 
therefore explain after Ps. cxl. 10 and similar passages, but 
thereby the proverb is morally falsified, and ver. 22 accords 
with ver. 21, which counsels not to the avenging of oneself, 
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but to the requital of evil with good. The burning of coals 
laid on the head must be a painful but wholesome consequence; 
it is a figure of self-accusing repentance (Augustine, Zockler), 
for the producing of which the showing of good to an enemy is 
a noble motive. That God rewards such magnanimity may 
not be the special motive; but this view might contmbute to it, 
for otherwise such promises of God as Isa. lwi1i. 8-12 were 
without moral right. The proverb also requires one to show 
himself gentle and liberal toward a needy enemy, and present 
a twofold reason for this: first, that thereby his injustice is 
brought home to his conscience ; and, secondly, that thus God 
is well-pleased in such practical love toward an enemy, and 
will reward it ;—by such conduct, apart from the performance 
of a law grounded in onr moral nature, one advances the 
happiness of his neighbour and his own. 

The next group of proverbs extends from ver. 23 to ver. 28. 

Ver. 23 Wind from the north produceth rain ; 
And a secret tongue a troubled countenance. 


The north is called i=¥, from }5¥, to conceal, from the firmament 
darkening itself for a longer time, and more easily, like the old 
Persian apdkhtara, as (so it appears) the starless, and, like 
aquilo, the north wind, as bringing forward the black clouds. 
But properly the “fathers of rain” are, in Syria, the west 
and the south-west; and so little can pay here mean the pure 
north wind, that Jerome, who knew from his own experi- 
ence the changes of weather in Palestine, helps himself, after 
Symmachus (dvadver Bpoyyv), with a guid pro quo out of the 
difficulty: venius aguilo dissipat pluvias; the Jewish inter- 
preters (Aben Ezra, Joseph Kimchi, and Meiri) also thus ex- 
plain, for they connect together 5$inn, in the meaning y20N, 
with the unintelligible nbon (far be it !). But pay may also, 
perhaps like Copos (Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitsch. xxi. 600 f.), 
standing not without connection therewith, denote the north- 
west; and probably the proverb emphasized thé northern 
direction of the compass, because, according to the intention of 
the similitude, he seeks to designate such rain as is associated 
with raw, icy-cold weather, as the north wind (xxvii. 16, 
LXX., Sir. xliii, 20) brings along with it. The names of 
the winds are gen. fem., e.g. Isa. xiii. 6. opin (Aquila, diver; 
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ef. vill. 24, @duvn Ov) has in Codd., eg. the Jaman., the tone on 
the penult, and with Tsere Metheg (Thorath Emeth, p. 21) 
serving as mpyn. So also the Arab. zataj is used of the wind, 
as helping the birth of the rain-clonds. Manifestly Ovayr O°, 
countenances manifesting extreme displeasure (vid. the Kal Dy, 
xxlv. 24), are compared to rain. With justice Hitzig renders 
Dwp, as ¢.g. John ii. 6, in the plur. sense; because, for the in- 
fluence which the tongue slandering in secret (Ps. ci. 5) has on 
the slandered, the “sorrowful countenance” would not be so 
characteristic as for the influence which it exercises on the 
mutual relationships of men: the secret babbler, the confidential 
communication throwing suspicion, now on this one and now on 
that one, behind their backs, excites men against one another, 
so that one shows to another a countenance in which deep 
displeasure and suspicion express theniselves. 
Ver. 24 Better to sit on the top of a roof, 
Than a quarrelsome woman and a house in common. 
A repetition of xxi. 9. 
Ver. 25 Fresh water to a thirsty soul ; 
, And good news from a far country. 

Vid. regarding the form of this proverb, vol. i. p. 9; we have a 
similar proverb regarding the influence of good news at xv. 30. 
Fresh cold water is called at Jer. xvill, 14 DMP DX; wid. re- 
garding P, xviii. 27. “2, cogn. AY" and My, properly to become 
darkened, therefore figuratively like (Arab.) gushiya ‘alyh, to 
become faint, to become feeble unto death, of the darkness 
which spreads itself over the eyes” (Fleischer). 

This proverb, with the figure of “ fresh water,’ is now fol- 
lowed by one with the figure of a “fountain”: 

Ver. 26 A troubled fountain and a ruined spring— 
A righteous man yielding to a godless man. 

For the most part, in 0 one thinks of a yielding in conse- 
quence of being forced. Thus eg. Fleischer: as a troubled 
ruined spring is a misfortune for the people who drink out 
of it, or draw from it, so is it a misfortune for the surrounding 
of the righteous, when he is driven from his dwelling or his 
possession by an unrighteous man. And it is true: the right- 
eous can be compared to a well (}y», well-spring, from Py, a 
well, as an eye of the earth, and pp, fountain, from 1p, R. 9p, 
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"2, to ronnd out, to dig out), with reference to the blessing 
which flows from it to its surroundings (cf. x. 11 and Jolin 
vii. 88). But the words “ yielding to” (contrast “ stood before,” 
2 Kings x. 4, or Josh. vii. 12), in the phrase “yielding to the 
godless,” may be understood of a spontaneons as well as of a 
constrained, forced, wavering and yielding, as the expression 
in the Psalm bi1as->a [non movebor, Ps. x. 6] affirms the certainty 
of being neither inwardly nor outwardly ever moved or shaken. 
The righteous shall stand fast and strong in God withont fear- 
ing the godless (Isa. li. 12 f.), unmoveable and firm as a brazen 
wall (Jer. i.17f.). If, however, he is wearied with resistance, 
and from the fear of man, or the desire to please man, or from 
a false love of peace he yields before it, and so gives way,—then 
he becomes like to a troubled fountain (#27, cogn. 097, Ezek. 
xxxiv. 18; Isa. xli. 25; Jerome: fons turbatus pede), a ruined 
spring; his character, hitherto pure, is now corrupted by his 
own gnilt, and now far from being a blessing to others, his 
wavering is a cause of sorrow to the righteous, and an offence 
to the weak—he is useful no longer, but only injurious. 
Rightly Lagarde: “The verse, one of the most profonnd of 
the whole book, does not speak of the misfortune, but of the 
fall of the righteous, whose sin compromises the holy canse 
which he serves, 2 Sam. xii. 14.” Thus also e.g. Lowenstein, 
with reference to the proverb Sanhedrin 92d: also in the time of 
danger let not a man disown his honour. Bachja, in his Evhies, 
referring to this figure, 26a, thinks of the possibility of restora- 
tion: the righteous wavers only for the moment, but at last he 
comes right (n>yy npwnn). But this interpretation of the 
figure destroys the point of the proverb. 

Ver. 27. This verse, as it stands, is scarcely to be under- 
stood. The Venet. translates 275 literally: epeuvd te Sd€as 
autay dofa; but what is the reference of this 0123? Euchel 
and others refer it to men, for they translate: “to set a limit 
to the glory of man is true glory;” bnt the “ glory of man” 
is denoted by the phrase DIN 333, not by DvAD; and, besides, 
1PM does not mean measnre and Jimit. Oetinger explains: 
‘‘'To eat too much honey is not good; whereas the searching 
after their glory, viz. of pleasant and praiseworthy things, 
which are likened to honey, is glory, cannot be too much done, 
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and is never without utility and honour;” but how can 0713 
be of the same meaning as WW OI 733 or ward pSvinan — 
such an abbreviation of the expression Is impossible. Schultens, 
according to Rashi: vestigatio gravitatis corum est gravitas, i.e. 
the searching out of their difficulty is a trouble; better Vitringa 
(since )32 nowhere occurs in this sense of gravitas molesta ac 
pondere oppressura): investigatio prestantie eorum est gloriosa ; 
but Vitringa, in order to gain a connection to 27a, needs to 
introduce etzamsi, and in both explanations the reference of the 
D733 is imaginary, and it by no means lies near, since the 
Scripture uses the word 7123 of God, and His kingdom and 
name, but never of His Jaw or His revelation. This also is an 
argument against Bertheau, who translates: the searching out 
of their glory (viz. of the divine law and revelation) is a burden, 
a strennous occupation of the mind, since 1pn does not in itself 
mean searching out, and is equivocally, even unintelligibly, 
expressed, since 133 denotes, it is true, here and there, a great 
multitude, but never a burden (as 323). The thought which 
Jerome finds in 27h: quit scrutator est majestatis opprimetur a 
gloria, is judicions, and connects itself synonym. with 27a; but 
such a thought is unwarranted, for he disregards the suff. of 
D733, and renders 7123 in the sense of difficulty (oppression). 
Or should it perhaps be vocalized 01133 (Syr., Targ., Theodotion, 
dedofacpéva = i7232)? Thus vocalized, Umbreit renders it 
in the sense of honores; Elster and Zockler in the sense of 
dificultates (difficilia); but this plur., neither the biblical, nor, 
so far as I know, the post-bibl. usage of the word has ever 
adopted. However, the sense of the proverb which Elster and 
Zockler gain is certainly that which is aimed at. We accord- 
ingly translate : 
To surfeit oneself in eating honey is not good, 
But as an inquirer to enter on what is difficult is honour. 

We read 0713 instead of D733. This change commends itself 
far more than 1232 723 (apm), according to which Gesenius 
explains: nimium studium honoris est sine honore—impossible, 
for 1PM does not signify nimium studium, in the sense of striving, 
but only that of inquiry : one strives after honour, but does 
not study it. Hitzig and Ewald, after the example of J. D. 
Michaelis, Arnoldi, and Ziegler, Belale themselves therefore to 
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the Arabic; Ewald explains, for he leaves the text unchanged: 
“ To despise their honour (that is, of men) is honour (true, real 
honour) ;” Hitzig, for he changes the text like Gesenius: “ To 
despise honour is more than honour,” with the ingenious 
remark: To obtain an order [insigne ordinis] 1s an honour, but 
not to wear it then for the first time is its bouquet. Nowhere 
any trace either in Hebrew or in Aramaic is to be found of the 
verb 1pn, to despise (to be despised), and so it must here remain 
without example! Nor have we any need of it. The change 
of DISD into 0723 is enough. The proverb is an antithetic 
distich ; 27a warns against inordinate longing after enjoyments, 
27b praises earnest labour. Instead of M373 t/a, if honey in 
the mass were intended, the words would have been 1217 W217 
(Eccles. v.11; 1 Kings x. 10), or at least Y'21 ni273 (Amos 
iv. 9); main can only be a n. actionis, and V34 DSN its inverted 
object (cf. Jer. ix. 4), as Bottcher has discerned: to make much 
of the eating of honey, to do much therein is not good (cf. ver. 
16). In 275 Luther also partly hits on the correct rendering: 
‘and he who searches into difficult things, to him it is too difh- 
cult,” for which it ought to be said: to him it is an honour. 
D739, viz. D3, signifies difficult things, as DP"), xu. 11, vain 
things. The Heb. 333, however, never means difficult to be 
understood or comprehended (although more modern lexicons 
say this),” but always only burdensome and heavy, gravis, not 
dificilts, 0732 are also things of which the 1PM, ze. the funda- 
mental searching into them (xvii. 17, xxv. 2 f.), costs an earnest 
effort, which perhaps, according to the first impression, appears 
to surpass the available strength (cf. ix. xvii. 18). To overdo 
oneself in eating honey is not good; on the contrary, the search- 
ing into difficult subjects is nothing less than an eating of 
honey, butanhonour. There is here a paronomasia. Fleischer 
translates it: ewplorare gravia grave est; but we render grave 


1 The Hebrew meaning investigare, and the equivalent Arabic hakr, con- 
temnere (contemtui esse), are derivations from the primary meaning (R. 
pm): to go down from above firmly on auything, and thus to press in (to 
cnt in), or also to press downward. 

2 Of. Sir. iii. 20f. with Ben-Sira’s Heb. text in my Gesch. der jiid. Poeste, 
p- 204 (vers. 30-32); nowhere does this adj. 435 appear here in this 
warning against meditating over the transcendcntal. 
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est not in the sense of molestiam creat, but gravitatem parit 
(weight = respect, hononr). 

Ver. 28. This verse, counselling restraint as to the spirit, is 
connected with the foregoing, which counsels to self-control as 
to enjoyment: 

A city broken through, now without walls— 
A man without self-control over his spirit. 
A “city broken down” is one whose wall is “ broken,” 2 Chron. 
xxxll. 0, whether it has met with breaches (0°78), or is wholly 
broken; in the former case also the city is incapable of being 
defended, and it is all one as if it had no wall. Such a city is 
like a man “ who hath no control over his own spirit” (for the 
accentuation of the Heb. words here, vid. Thorath LEmeth, 
p. 10): cujus spiritui nulla cohibitio (Schultens), i.e. gut animun 
suum cohibere non potest (Fleischer: tyy, R. 7, to press to- 
gether, to oppress, and thereby to hold back). As such a 
city can be plundered and laid waste without trouble, so a man 
who knows not to hold in check his desires and affections is in 
constant danger of blindly following the impulse of his un- 
bridled sensuality, and of being hurried forward to outbreaks of 
passion, and thus of bringing unhappiness upon himself. There 
are sensual passions (e.g. drunkenness), intellectual (e.g. ambi- 
tion), mingled (e.g. revenge); but in all of these a false ego 
rules, which, instead of being held down by the true and better 
ego, rises to unbounded supremacy." Therefore the expression 
used is not ivinne, but im ; desire has its seat in the soul, but 
in the spirit it grows into passion, which in the root of all its 
diversities is selfishness (Psychol. p. 199) ; self-control 1s accord- 
ingly the ruling of the spirit, 7.e. the restrainmg (keeping 
down) of the false enslaved ego-life by the true and free, and 
powerful in God Himself. 

xxvi. 1. There now follows a group of eleven proverbs of 
the fool; only the first of the group has after it a proverb of 
different contents, but of similar form : 

As snow in summer, and rain in harvest ; 
So honour befitteth not a fool. 
If there is snow in high summer (/*?, to be glowing hot), it is 
contrary to nature; and if there is rain in harvest, it 1s (accord- 
1 Vid. Drbal’s Empirische Psychologie, § 137. 
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ing to the alternations of the weather in Palestine) contrary to 
what is usually the case, and is a hindrance to the ingathering 
of the fruits of the field. Even soa fool and respect, or a place 
of honour, are incongruous things; honour will only injure him 
(as according to xix. 10, Juxury); he will make unjust use of it, 
and draw false conclusions from it; it will strengthen him in his 
folly, and only increase it. MS) (= "N3) is the adj. to the Pil. 
MN), Ps. xe. 5 (plur. WN) 5 MND, xix. 10, and MINI, XV. 7, are 
also masc. and fem. of the adj., according to which, that which 
is said under xix. 10 is to be corrected. Symmachus and 
Theodotion have translated ov« émpeyrev, and have therefore 
read M8). The root word is AX) (as TNY to MNY)=M, to 
aim at something (vid. Hupfeld under Ps. xxiii. 2). 

Ver. 2. This verse is formed quite in the same way as the 
preceding : 

As the sparrow in its fluttering, as the swallow in its flying, 
So the curse that is groundless: it cometh not. 

This passage is one of those fifteen (vid. under Ps. c. 3) in 
which the nd of the text is changed by the Ket into %; the 
Talm., Midrash, and Sohar refer this ‘5 partly to him who utters 
the curse himself, against whom also, if he is a judge, such, 
inconsiderate cursing becomes an accusation by God; partly to 
him who is cursed, for they read from the proverb that the 
curse of a private person also (yyn, éd:@THs) is not wont to 
fall to the ground, and that therefore one ought to be on his 
guard against giving any occasion for it (vid. Norzi). But 
Aben Ezra supposes that xd and %5 interchange, as much as to 
say that the undeserved curse falls on him (15) who curses, and 
does not fall (x5) on him who is cursed. The figures in 2a 
harmonize only with x?, according to which the LXX., the 
Syr., Targ., Venet., and Luther (against Jerome) translate, for 
the principal matter, that the sparrow and the swallow, althouch 
flying out (xxvii. 8), return home again to their nest (Ralbag), 
would be left out of view in the comparison by 1. This 
emphasizes the fluttering and flying, and is intended to affirm 
that a groundless curse is a WIND MB, aimless, ze. a thing 
hovering in the air, that it fails and does not take effect. Most 
interpreters explain the two Lameds as declaring the destination: 
ut passer (sc. natus est) ad vagandum, as the sparrow, through 
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necessity of nature, roves about ... (Fleischer). But from 
xxv. 3 it is evident that the Zamed in both cases declares the 
reference or the point of comparison : as the sparrow in respect 
to its fluttering about, etc. The names of the two birds are, 
according to Aben Ezra, like dreams without a meaning; but 
the Romanic exposition explains rightly WB¥ by passereau, and 
WTI by hirondelle, for ax (Arab. ’usfuwr), twitterer, designates 
at least preferably the sparrow, and 7175 the swallow, from its 
flight shooting straight out, as it were radiating (vid. under Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 4); the name of the sparrow, déri (found in court- 
yards), which Weitstein, after Saadia, compares to 1105, is ety- 
mologically different.. Regarding 03, vid. under xxiv. 28. 
Rightly the accentuation separates the words rendered, “ so the 
curse undeserved ” (n22p, after Kimchi, AMichlol 798, n2oP), from 
those which follow; N2n N> is the explication of 3: thus 
hovering in the air isa groundless curse—it does not come (s)3, 
like e.g. Josh. xxi. 43). After this proverb, which is formed 
like ver. 1, the series now returns to the “ fool.” 
Ver. 3 A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, 
And a rod for the back of fools. 
J.D. Michaelis supposes that the order should be reversed: 
a bridle for the horse, a whip for the ass; but Arnoldi has 
here discovered the figure of speech merismus (cf. x. 1); and 
Hitzig, in the manner of the division, the rhythmical reason of 
the combination (cf. np\ on py for pm np ow): whip and 
bridle belong to both, for one whips a horse (Neh. iii. 2) and 
also bridles him; one bridles an ass (Ps. xxxii. 9) and also whips 
him (Num. xsii. 28f.). As whip and bridle are both service- 
able and necessary, so also serviceable and necessary is a rod, 
DDD 39, x. 13, xix. 29. 
, Ver. 4 Answer not the fool according to his folly, 
Lest thou thyself also become like unto him. 

After, or according to his folly, is here equivalent to recognising 
the foolish supposition and the foolish object of his question, 
and thereupon considering it, as if, eg., he asked why the 
ignorant man was happier than the man who had much know- 
ledge, or how one may acquire the art of making gold; for “a 

1 It is true that the Gemara to Negaim, xiv. 1, explains the Mishnic pn py 
ay, ‘‘house-birds,” for it derives 7177 from 117, to dwell. 
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fool can ask more than ten wise men can answer.” He who 
recognises such questions as justifiable, and thus sanctions 
them, places himself on an equality with the fool, and easily 
himself becomes one. The proverb that follows affirms ap- 
parently the direct contrary: 


Ver. 5 Answer the fool according to his folly, 
Lest he regard himself as wise. 


Ds Ty (with Makkeph, and Gaja, and Chatef’) here stands 
opposed to Sp wnr-Sx. The Gospel of John, eg. v. 31, cf. viil. 
31,’ is rich in such apparently contradictory sayings. The sic 
et non here lying before us is easily explained; after, or ac- 
cording to his folly, is this second time equivalent to, as is due 
to his folly: decidedly and firmly rejecting it, making short 
work with it (returning a sharp answer), and promptly replying 
in a way fitted, if possible, to make him ashamed. Thus one 
helps him, perhaps, to self-knowledge; while, in the contrary 
case, one gives assistance to his self-importance. The Talmud, 
Schabbath 30b, solves the contradiction by referring ver. 4 to 
worldly things, and ver. 5 to religious things; and it is true that, 
especially in the latter case, the answer is itself a duty toward 
the fool, and toward the truth. Otherwise the Midrash: one 
ought not to answer when one knows the fool as such, and to 
answer when he does not so know him; for in the first instance 
the wise man would dishonour himself by the answer, in the 
latter case he would give to him who asks the importance ap- 
pertaining to a superior. 
Ver. 6 He cutteth off the feet, he drinketh injury, 
Who transacteth business by a fool. 

He cutteth off, zc. his own feet, as we say: he breaks his 
neck, il se casse le cou; Lat. frangere brachium, crus, cozam; 
frangere navem (Fleischer). He thinks to supplement his own 
two legs by those of the messenger, but in reality he cuts them 
off ; for not only is the commission not carried out, but it is 
even badly carried out, so that instead of being refreshed (xiii. 


1 Thus after Ben Asher; while, on the contrary, Ben Naphtali writes 
bps moy with Munach, vid. Thorath Emeth, p. 41, 
2 Vid. my dissertation on three little-observed passages in the Gospel of 


John, and their practical lessons, in the Evang. luth. Kirchenzeitung, 1869, 
Nos. 87, 38. 
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17, xxv. 13) by the quick, faithful execution of it, he has to 
swallow nothing but damage; cf. Job xxxiv. 7, where, how- 
ever, drinking scorn is meant of another (LX X.), not his own; 
on the contrary, DDN here refers to injury suffered (as if it were 
ipen, for the suff. of oon is for the most part objective) ; cf. the 
ailie figures x. 26. So 73 new, to accomplish anything by 
the mediation of another, cf. Ex. iv. 13; with 127 (a2), 
2 Sam. xv. 36. The reading yp (Jerome, Luther, claudus) 
is unnecessary ; since, as we saw, npn includes it in the sibz. 
The Sy. reads, after the LXX. (the original text of which 
was €k TOY Today éavTOD), NYPD, for he errs, as also does the 
Tareumist, in thinking that nypo can be used for yypo; but 
Hitzig adopts this reading, and renders: “ from the end of the 
legs he swallows injury who sends messages by a fool.” The 
end of the legs are the feet, and the feet are those of the 
foolish messenger. The proverb in this form does not want in 
boldness, but the wisdom which Hitzig finds in it is certainly 
not mother-wit.' Béttcher, on his part, also with T3P0, renders : 
‘‘ from the end of his feet he drinks in that which is bitter .. .” 
—that also is too artificial, and is unintelligible without the 
explanation of its discoverer. But that he who makes a fool 
his messenger becomes himself like unto one who cuts off his 
own legs, is a figure altogether excellent. 
Ver. 7 The hanging down of the legs of a lame man; 
And a proverb in a fool’s mouth. 

With reference to the obscure 071, the following views have 
been maintained :—-(1) The form as punctuated appears directly 
as an imperative. Thus the LX X. translate, the original text 
of which is here: ddeAod mropeiav kvAAGY (conj. Lagarde’s) Kai 
mapoiniay éx atopatos adpovwy, which the Syr. (with its 
imitator, the Targ.) has rendered positively: “If thou canst 
give the power of (sound) going to the lame, then wilt thou 
also receive (prudent) words from the mouth of a fool.” Since 
Kimchi, "23 has been regarded by many as the softening of the 
Imp. Piel oF , according to which the Venet. translates: ¢dapate 


1The Venet. translates nny by dyvous, 80 nw (the post-bibl. designa- 
tion of a fool)—oue of the many indications that this translator is a Jew, 
and as such is not confined in his knowledge of language only to the bibl. 
Hebrew. 

VOL. If. M 
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kvjpas xyodod; and Bertheau and Zéckler explain: always 
take away his legs from the lame, since they are in reality 
useless to him, just as a proverb in the mouth of the fool is 
useless,—something that without loss might be never there.” 
But why did not the poet write 32°03, or 37D3, or 37P, or the 
like? ‘PA, to carry away, to dispense with, is Syriac (Targ. Jer. 
I., under Deut. xxxii. 50), but not Hebrew. And how mean- 
ingless is this expression! A lame man would withstand a 
surgeon (as he would a murderer) who would amputate his 
legs; for lame legs are certainly better than none, especially 
since there is a great distinction between a lame man (MDs, 
from D8, luxare; cf. (Arab.) fasah, larare, vid. Schultens) who 
halts or goes on crutches (2 Sam. iil. 29), and one who is 
maimed (paralytic), who needs to be carried. It comes to this, 
that by this rendering of 7a one must, as a consequence, with 
the LAX., regard Pw’ [and a proverb] as object. accus. 
parallel to DO‘ [legs]; but “to draw a proverb from one’s 
mouth” is, after xx. 5, something quite different from to 
tear a proverb away from him, besides which, one cannot see 
how it is to be caught. Rather one would prefer: attollite 
erura claudi (ut incedat, et nihil promovebitis); but the j> of 
NDS does not accord with this, and 76 does not connect itself 
with it. But the explanation: “take away the legs from a 
lame man who has none, at least none to use, and a proverb in 
the mouth of fools, when there is none,” is shattered against 
the “ leg-taking-away,” which can only be used perhaps of 
frogs’ legs. (2) Symmachus translates: é£éAurov xvfjyas aro 
yorov; and Chajiig explains a as 3 pret. Kal, to which 
Kimchi adds the remark, that he appears to have found OA, 
which indeed is noted by Norzi and J. H. Michaelis as a 
variant. But the Masoretic reading is 27, and this, after 
Gesenius and Béttcher (who in this, without any reason, sees 
an Kphraimitic form of uttering the word), is a softened varia- 
tion from 134, Only it 1s a pity that tlis softening, while it 
is supported by alius = aAXos, folium = pvrro», faillir = fallere, 
and the like, has yet not a single Hebrew or Semitic example 
in its favour. (3) Therefore Ewald finds, “all things con- 
sidered,” that it is best to read 17, “the legs are too loose for 
the lame man to use them.” But, with Dietrich, we cannot 
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concur in this, nor in the more appropriate translation: “the 
legs of the lame hang down loose,” to say nothing of the clearly 
impossible: “high are the legs of the lame (one higher than 
the other),” and that because this form 23 for v3 also occurs 
without pause, Ps. lvii. 2, Ixxiii. 2, cxxii. 6, Isa. xxi. 12; but 
although thus, as at Ps. xxxvi. 9, Ixviii. 32, at the beginning of 
a clause, yet always only in connection, never at the beginning 
of an address. (4) It has also been attempted to interpret 927 
as abstr., e.g. Euchel: “ he learns from a cripple to dance, who 
seeks to learn proverbs from the mouth of a fool.” m™pw 207 
must mean the lifting up of the legs = springing and dancing. 
Accordingly Luther translates : 
‘* As dancing to a cripple, 
So does it become a foo! to speak of wisdom.” 

The thought is agreeable, and according to fact; but these 
words do not mean dancing, but much rather, as the Arabic 
shows (vid. Schultens at xx. 5, and on the passage before us), 
a limping, waddling walk, like that of ducks, after the 
manner of a well-bucket dangling to and fro. And 77, 
after the form 2000, would be an unheard-of Aramaism. For 
forms such as 1, swimming, and bu), security, Ps. xxx. 7, on 
which C. B. Michaelis and others rest, cannot be compared, 
since they are modified from sachw, salw, while in al the % 
ending uiust be, and besides the Aramaic 127 must in st. constr. 
be myo, Since none of these explanations are grammatically 
satisfactory, and besides al =} Pa — 3 gives a parallel member 
which is heterogeneous and not conformable to the nature of 
an emblematical proverb, we read "7 after the forms “BY, *pY 
(cf, P1aN, vi. 10, xxiv. 33), and this signifies loose, hanging 
down, from nom, to hang at length and loosely down, or transi- 
tively: to hang, particularly of the hanging down at length of 
the bucket-rope, and of the bucket itself, to draw water from 
the well. The }» is similar to that of Job xxviii. 4, only that 
here the connecting of the hanging down, and of that from 
which it hangs down, is clear. Were we to express the purely 
nominally expressed emblematical proverb in the form of a 
comparative one, it would thus stand as Fleischer translates it: 
ut lawa et flaccida dependent (torpent) crura a claudo, sic sen- 
tentia in ore stultorum (sc. torpet h. e. inutilis est). The fool can 
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as little make use of an intelligent proverb, or moral maxim 
(dictum sententiosum), as a Jame man can of his feet; the 
word, which in itself is fnll of thought, and excellent, becomes 
halting, lame, and loose in his mouth (Schultens: deformiter 
claudicat) ; it has, as spoken and applied by him, neither hand 
nor foot. Strangely, yet without missing the point, Jerome: 
guomodo puleras frustra habet claudus tibias, sie indecens est in 
ore stultorum parabola. The lame man possibly has limbs that 
appear sound; but when he seeks to walk, they fail to do him 
service,—so a bon-mot comes forth awkwardly when the fool 
seeks to make use of it. Hitzig’s conjecture: as leaping of 
the legs on the part of a lame man..., Bottcher has already 
shown sufficient reasons for rejecting; leaping on the part of 
any one, for the leaping of any one, were a court style familiar 
to no poet. 
Ver. 8. This proverb presents to us a new difficulty. 


As one binds a stone in a sling, 
So is he who giveth honour to a fool. 


This translation is warranted by tradition, and is in accordance 
with the actual facts. A sling is elsewhere called yp; but that 
m3 also in the passage before us signifies a sling (from 
O41, to throw with stones=to stone or to throw stones =to 
sling, cf. Targ. Esth. v. 14 5329, of David’s slinging stones 
against Goliath), is supported by the LXX., Syr., and Targ. on 
the one side, and the Jewish Glossists on the other (Rashi: 
fronde, Ital. frombola). Rightly the LXX. renders "W¥2 as a 
verb: as dmodecuever; on the contrary, the Syr. and Targ. 
regard it as a substantive: as a piece of stone; but WY as a 
substantive does not mean a piece, as one would put into a 
sling to use as a weapon, but a grain, and thus a little plece, 
2 Sam. xvii. 13; cf. Amos ix. 9. Erroneously Ewald: “ if 
one binds to the sling the stone which he yet seeks to throw, 
then all his throwing and aiming are in vain; so it is in vain 
to give to afool honour which does not reach him.” If one 
seeks to sling a stone, he must lay the lapis missilis so in the 
sling that it remains firm there, and goes forth only by the 
strong force of the slinging; this fitting in (of the stone), so 
that it does not of itself fall out, is expressed by 3 TS (cf. 
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xxx. 43; Job xxvi. 8). The giving is compared to the binding, 
the stones to the honour, and the sling to the fool: the fool is 
related to the honour which one confers on him, as the stone to 
the sling in which one lays it—the giving of hononr is a slinging 
of honour. Otherwise (after Kimchi) the Venet. ds cuvderpos 
Aiov ev ALOdé:, i.e. as Fleischer translates: ué gui crumenam 
gemmarum plenam in acervum lapidum conjicit. Thus also 
Ralbag, Ahron b. Josef, and others, and lastly Zéckler. The 
figure is in the form of an address, and 19312 (from OD, 
accumulare, congerere, vid. under Ps. Ixvii. 28) might certainly 
mean the heaping of stones. But [38 is not used in the sense of 
1p. j28 (precious stone) ; also one does not see why one precious 
stone is not enough as the figure of honour, and a whole heap is 
named ; but in the third place, jni3 }2 requires for Wy3 a verbal 
signification. Therefore Jerome translates: sicué gui mittit 
lapidem in acervum Mercurii; in this the echo of his Jewish 
teacher, for the Midrash thus explains literally: every one who 
gives honour to a fool is like one who throws a stone on a heap 
of stones consecrated to Mercury. Around the Hermes (éppat), 
i.e. pillars with the head of Mercury (statue mercuriales or 
viales), were heaps of stones (€puaxes), to which the passer-by 
was wont to throw a stone; it was a mark of honour, and 
served at the same time to improve the way, whose patron was 
Mercurius (p»yp1p). It is self-evident that this Graeco-Roman 
custom to which the Talm. make frequent reference, cannot be 
supposed to have existed in the times of Solomon. Luther 
translates independently, and apparently rendering into German 
that zn acervum Mercuri: that is as if one threw a precious 
stone on the “ Rabenstein,” t.e. the heap of stones raised at the 
foot of the gallows. This heap of stones is more natural and 
suitable to the times of Solomon than the heap of stones dedi- 
cated to Mercury, if, like Gussetius, one understands nop of 
a heap of stones, supra corpus lapidatum. But against this 
and similar interpretations it is enough to remark that 7 ¥5 
cannot signify sicut gui mittit. Had such a meaning been 
intended, the word would have been poving or povins, Still 
different is the rendering of Joseph Kimchi, Aben Ezra, and 
finally Lowenstein : as when one wraps up a stone in a piece of 
purple stuff. But 12278, purple, has nothing to do with the verb 
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DI; it is, as the Aramaic {8 shows, a compound word; the 
supposition of a denom. 72372 thus proceeds from a false 
etymological supposition. And Hitzig’s combination of Anmn 
with (Arab.) munjam, handle and beam of a balance (lie trans- 
lates: as a stone on the beam of a balance, z.¢. lies on it), is 
nothing but refined ingenuity, since we have no need at all of 
such an Arab. word for a satisfactory clearing up of Am». 
We abide by the rendering of the sling. Bottcher translates: 
a sling that scatters; perhaps 7221) in reality denotes such a 
sling as throws many stones at once. Let that, however, be 
as it may: that he who confers a title of honour, a place of 
honour, and the like, on a fool, is like one who lays a stone in a 
sling, isa true and intelligibly formed thought: the fool makes 
the honour no honour; he is not capable of maintaining it ; that 
which is conferred on him is uselessly wasted. 


Ver. 9 A thorn goeth into the hand of a drunkard, 
And a proverb in a fool’s mouth ; 


t.e., 1f a proverb falls into a fool’s mouth, it is as if a thorn 
entered into the hand of a drunken man; -the one is as danger- 
ous as the other, for fools misuse such a proverb, which, rightly 
used, instructs and improves, only to the wounding and grieving 
of another, as a drunken man makes use of the pointed instrument 
which he has possession of for coarse raillery, and as a welcome 
weapon of his strife. The LXX., Syr. (Targ.?), and Jerome 
interpret ney in the sense of shooting up, «te. of growing; 
Bottcher also, after xxiv. 31 and other passages, insists that the 
thorn which has shot up may be one that has not grown to per- 
fection, and therefore not dangerous. But thorns grow not in 
the hand of any one; and one also does not perceive why the 
poet should speak of it as growing in the hand of a drunken 
man, which the use of the hand with it would only make worse. 
We have here "3 ney, 7.é. 1t has come into my hand, commonly 
used in the Afishna, which is used where anything, according to 
intention, falls into one’s hands, as well as where it comes acci- 
dentally and unsought for, e.g. Nazir 23a, ywa mbyS moni sp 
by sa wea nosy an siya, he who designs to obtain swine’s 
flesh and (accidentally) obtains lamb’s flesh. Thus rightly 
Heidenheim, Lowenstein, and the Venet.: dxavOa dvé8n els 
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xeipa peOvovtos. ON signifies a thorn bush, 2 Kings xiv. 9, 
as well as a thorn, Song 11. 2, but where not the thorns of the 
rose, and indeed no rose at all, is meant. Luther thinks of the 
rose with the thorn when he explains: “When a drunkard carries 
and brandishes in his hand a thorn bush, he scratches more with 
it than allows the roses to be smelled—so a fool with the 
Scriptures, or a right saying, often does more harm than good.” 
This paraphrase of Luther’s interprets 12 nby more correctly 
than his translation does; on the other hand, the latter more 
correctly is satisfied with a thorn twig (as a thorn twig which 
pierces into the hand of a drunken man) ; the roses are, however, 
assumed contrary to the text. This holds good also against 
Wessely’s explanation: “the Mashal is like a rose not without 
thorns, but in the mouth of a fool is like a thorn without a 
rose, as when a drunken man seeks to pluck roses and gains by 
his effort nothing but being pierced by thorns.” The idea of 
roses is to be rejected, because at the time when this proverb 
was formed there were no roses in Palestine. The proverb 
certainly means that a right Mashal, ¢.e. an ingenious excellent 
maxim, is something more and better than a MN (the prick as of 
the Jewish thorn, Zizyphus vulgaris, or the Christus-thorn, the 
Ziz. spina Christi) ; but in the mouth of a fool such a maxim 
becomes only a useless and a hurtful thing ; for the fool so makes 
use of it, that he only embarrasses others and recklessly does 
injury to them. The LXX. translates ovin by Sovdeéa, and 
the Aram. by 8n*DY; how the latter reached this “ folly” is 
not apparent; but the L-X_X. vocalized 2vin, according to which 
Hitzig, at the same time changing “i3¥ into 2, translates: 
“thorns shoot up by the hand of the hireling, and tyranny by 
the mouth of fools.” Although a hired labourer, yet, on this 
account, he is not devoid of conscience; thus 9a so corrected has 
something in its favour: one ought, as far as possible, to do 
all with his own hand; but the thought in 98 is far-fetched, and 
if Hitzig explains that want of judgment in the state councils 
creates despotism, so, on the other hand, xxiv. 7 says that the fool 
cannot give counsel in the gate, and therefore he holds his mouth. 

* The plur. p'mn, 1 Sam. xiii. 6, signifies not thorn bushes, but rock- 


splitting ; in Damascus, chécha means a little gate in the wing of a large 
dvor; vid. Wetstein’s Nordaraticn, p. 23. 
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Ver. 10. All that we have hitherto read is surpassed in ob- 
scurity by this proverb, which is here connected because of the 
resemblance of 13% to 112¥. We translate it thus, vocalizing 
differently only one word: 

Much bringeth forth from itself all ; 
But the reward and the hirer of the fool pass away. 
The LXX. translates woAAd yetpalerar waca capt adpovev 
(all the flesh of fools suffers much), cvvrpiBjoetar yap % 
éxotao.s avtav, which is in Hebrew: 
bpa iva 93 bin 34 
| BITSY aw. 


An unfortunate attempt so to rectify the words that some 
meaning might be extracted from them. The first line of this 
translation has been adopted by the Syr. and Targ., omitting 
only the 5s, in which the self-condemnation of this deciphering 
lies (for 12 5> means elsewhere, humanity, not the whole body 
of each individual) ; but they translate the second line asif the 
words were ; 
bY ay 15u* 


i.¢., and the drunken man sails over the sea (nO a2Y is separated 
into O93, as Onp32, Amos vi. 12, is to be separated into 
Db’ P23); but what does that mean? Does it mean that to a 
drunkard (but 7i3¥, the drunken man, and not N3D, the 
drunkard, is used) nothing remains but to wander over thie 
sea? or that the drunken man lets his imagination wander 
away over the sea, while he neglects the obligation that lies 
upon him? Symmachus and Theodotion, with the Midrash 
(Rashi) and Saadia (Kimchi), take 12% in 106= 710 (like Isa. 
xix. 10, 13¥—=embankment, cf. [30, Kelim, xxiii. 5); the 
former translates by xal 0 dpdocawv adpova éudpdoca tas 
opyas autov, the latter by Kat diwaov appova dior OAS, 
yielding to the imagination that OY, like nin3y, may be the 
plur. of 773Y, anger. Jerome punctuates 35 as, xxv. §, 34, and 
interprets, as Symmachus and Theodotion, 73¥ both times = 
12D, translating: Judicium determinat causas, et gui tmponit 
stulto silentium iras mitigat ; but 4 does not mean gudicium, 
nor Snip determinat, nor b> causas. As Gussetius, so also 
Ralbag (in the first of his three explanations), Meiri, Elia 
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Wilna interpret the proverb as a declaration regarding quarrel- 
some persons: he causeth woe to all, and hireth fools, hireth 
transgressors, for his companions; but in that case we must 
read 27 for 1; Shinn, bringing woe, would be either the Po. of 
oon, to bore through, or Pilel of on (d3n), to put into distress 
(as with pangs); but DAY, transgressors = sinners, is contrary 
to the O. T. usus log., xxii. 3 (xxvii. 12) is falsely cited in its 
favour; besides, for 3 there should have been at least 31 Ws, 
and why 73% is repeated remains inexplicable. Others take 
Sy-SSn» as the name of God, the creator of all men and things ; 
and truly this is the nearest impression of these two words, for 
Soin is the usnal designation for divine production, eg. Ps. 
xc. 2. Accordingly Kimchi explains: The Lord is the creator 
of all, and He gives to fools and to transgressors their main- 
tenance; but O29, transgressors, is Mishnic, not bibl.; and 
1a means to hire, but not to supply with food. The proverb 
is thus incapable of presenting a thought like Matt. v. 45 (He 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good). Others 
translate: “The Lord is creator of all, and takes fools, takes 
idlers, into His service.” Thus rendered, the proverb is offen- 
sive; wherefore Rashi, Moses Kimchi, Arama, and others 
regard the Mashal as in the mouth of fools, and thus they 
take vers. 9 and 10 together as a tetrastich. Certainly this 
second collection of proverbs contains also tetrastiches ; but vers. 
9 and 10 cannot be regarded as together forming a tetrastich, 
because 21 (which is valid against Kimchi also) cannot mean 
God the Lord: 344, Lord, is unheard of in bibl. Heb., and at 
least the word 229 must be used for God. The Venet. on this 
account does not follow Kimchi, but translates, "Apywv mAdrTee 
mavra, Kal ptcOovTat pwpov Kal picbotTar was TapaBdTns 
(ought to have been wapaSdras) ; but who could this cunning 
man be? Perhaps the Venet. is to be understood, after Geca- 
tilia (in Rashi): a great (rich) man performs all manner of 
things; but if he hires a fool, it is as if he hired the first best 
who pass along the way. But that bSn is used in the general 
sense of to execute, to perform, is without example, and im- 
probable. Also the explanation: a ruler brings grief, ie. 
severe oppression, upon all (Abulwalid, Immanuel, Aben Ezra, 
who, in his smaller grammar, explains 71= 7) after Isa. xlix. 9; 
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C. B. Michaelis: dolore afficit omnes), does not recommend 
itself; for S4in, whether it be from 55n, Isa. li. 9 (to bore 
through), or from on, Ps. xxix. 9 (to bring on the pangs of 
birth), is too strong a word for hurting; also the clause, thus 
generally understood, is fortunately untrue. ‘Translated as by 
Euchel: “the prominent persons destroy all; they keep fools 
in pay, and favour vagabonds,”—it sounds as if it had been 
picked up in an assembly of democrats. On the other hand, 
the proverb, as translated by Luther : 


A good master maketh a thing right ; 
But he who hireth a bungler, by him it is spoiled, 


is worthy of the Book of Proverbs. The second line is here 
freely rendered, but it is also appropriate, if we abide closer by 
the words of the text, in this connection. Fleischer: Magister 
(artifex peritus) effingit omnia (i.e. bene perficit quecunque et 
committuntur) ; gut autem stultum eonducit, conducit transeuntes 
(i.e. tdem facit ac st homines ignotos et forte transeuntes ad opus 
gravius et difictlius conduceret). Thus also Gesenius, Bottcher, 
and others, who all, as Gecatilia above, explain pay, Tods 
TuyxovrTas, the first best. But we are reluctantly constrained to 
object to this thought, because 27 nowhere in bibl. Hebrew 
signifies a master; and the 1 of the second 73%) cannot bear 
that rendering, ac sz. And if we leave it out, we nevertheless 
encounter a difficulty in Syn, which cannot be used of human 
production. Many Christian interpreters (Cocceius, Schultens, 
Schelling, Ewald, Bertheau, Stier, Zockler) give to 39 a meau- 
ing which is found in no Jewish interpreter, viz. sagittarius, 
from 237 (229), Gen. xlix. 23 (and perhaps Ps. xviii. 15), after 
the forms 7¥, ®, the plur. of which, 0°33, is found at Job xvi. 
13, Jer. 1. 29, but in a connection which removes all doubt 
from the meaning of the word. Here also 32 may be more 
closely defined by int ; but how then does the proverb stand ? 
“an archer who wounds everything, and he who hires a fool, 
and hires passers-by” (Ewald: street-runners), i.e. they are 
alike. But if the archer piercing everything is a comic 
flercules furens, then, in order to discover the resemblance 
between the three, there is need of a portion of ingenuity, such 
as 1s only particularly assigned to the favoured. But it is also 
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against the form and the usage of the word to interpret onay 
simply of rogues and vagabonds. Several interpreters have 
supposed that 39 and 53 must stand in a certain interchange- 
able relation to each other. Thus, eg., Ahron b. Josef: 
“ Much makes amazement to all, but especially one who hires 
a fool....” But this “especially” (before all) is an expression 
smuggled in. Agreeing with Umbreit and Hitzig, we trans- 
late line first; but in translating line second, we follow our 
own method: 
Much bringeth all out of it; 


2.é., Where there is much, then one has it in his power, if he 
begins right, to undertake everything. 21 has by 55 the defini- 
tion of a neuter, so as to designate not only many men, Ex. 
xix. 21, but also much ability in a pecuniary and facultative 
sense (cf. the subst. 2, Isa. Ix. 7; Ps. exlv. 7); and of the 
much which bringeth forth all out of itself, effects all by itself, 
Chin with equal right might be used, as xxv. 23, of the north 
wind. The antithesis 10d takes this form : 


But the reward (read 42%) and the master (who hires him for 
wages) of the fool pass away, 

i.@. perish ; OMY, as if WY, is used of chaff, Isa. xxix. 5; of 
stubble, Jer. xiii. 24; of shadow, Ps. cxliv. 4. That which the 
fool gains passes away, for he squanders it; and he who took 
him into his service for wages is ruined along with him, for his 
work is only pernicious, not useful. Althongh he who pos- 
sesses much, and has great ability, may be able to effect every- 
thing of himself, yet that is not the case when he makes use of 
the assistance therein of foolish men, who not only do not 
accomplish anything, but, on the contrary, destroy everything, 
and are only ruinons to him who, with good intention, associates 
them with himself in his work. That the word must be more 
accurately 73%, instead of 3%, one may not object, since 
13% is perfectly unambiguous, and is manifestly the object. 

Ver. 11. The series of proverbs regarding fools is continued : 

Like a dog which returneth to his vomit, 
Is a fool who cometh again with his folly. 

3Y is like 7:4, particip.; only if the punctuation were 3733, 
ought “which returneth to his vomit” to be taken as a 
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relative clause (vid. under Ps. xxxviil. 14). Regarding by as 
designating the terminus quo with verbs of motions, 77d. Kohler 
under Mal. iii. 24. On Np =X", cf. xxiii.8. Luther rightly : 
as a dog devours again liis vomit. The LXX. translate: wozrep 
kvov &tav emérOn ert Tov EavToU EpLETOV ; the reference in 
2 Pet. ii. 22: xdwov emiotpévras émrt To tosov é&épapa, is thus 
not from the LX X.; the Venet. is not connected with this N. T. 
citation, but with the LXX., if its accordance with it is not 
merely accidental. To devour again its vomit 1s common with 
the dog.) Even so, it is the manner of fools to return again 
in word and in deed to their past folly (vid. regarding nw 
with 3 of the object, xvii. 9); as an Aram. popular saying has 
it: the fool always falls back upon his foolish conduct.’ He 
must needs do so, for folly has become to him a second nature ; 
but this “must” ceases when once a divine light shines forth 
upon him. The LXX. has after ver. 11 a distich which is 
literally the same as Sir. iv. 21. 
Ver. 12 Seest thou a man who is wise in his own eyes? 
The fool hath more hope than he. 

Regarding the perf. Lypotheticum OS), vid. at xxii. 29. Line 
second is repeated, xxix. 20, unchanged. 330, pr@ eo, 1s equi- 
valent tothe Mishnic 3339 3N', plus quam et. As the conversion 
of a sinner, who does not regard himself as righteous, is more 
to be expected than that of a self-righteous man (Matt. ix. 12 f.), 
so the putting right of a fool, who is conscious that he is not 
wise (cf. xxiv. 7), is more likely to be effected than that of one 
deeming himself wise; for the greatest hindrance to any turn- 
ing toward that which is better lies in the delusion that he does 
not need it.’ Thus far the group of proverbs regarding fools. 

There follows now a group of proverbs regarding the 
slothful : 


Ver. 13 The slothful saith there is a lion without, 
A lion in the midst of the streets ; 


pes 


' Vid. Schulze’s Die bibl. Sprichwérter der deutschen Sprache, p. 71 f. 

? Vid. Wahl’s Das Sprichwort der heb.-aram, Literatur, p. 147; Duke's 
Rabbin. Blumenlese, p. 9. 

° The Targum has 12) after Codd. m3 39 nbsp Mpa (= Syr. pekach, 
expedit, convenit, melius est), it 18 far better cireumstanced regarding the 
fool han regarding him, Vid. Geiger’s Zeitschr. vi. (1868), p. 154. 
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ef. the original of this proverb, xxii. 13. bye, to say nothing of 
oni, is not the jackal ; Sn is the bibl. name for the lion. 2 is 
the more general expression for 33?3, Isa. v. 25: by the streets 
he thinks of the rows of houses that form them. 


Ver. 14 The door turneth on its hinges, 
And the sluggard on his bed. 


The comparison is clear. The door turns itself on its hinges, 
on which it hangs, in and out, without passing beyond the 
narrow space of its motion; so is the fool on his bed, where 
he turns himself from the one side to the other. He is called 
Syy, because he is fast glued to the place where he is (Arab. 
‘azila), and cannot be free (contrast of the active, cf. Arab. 
hafyf, moving nimbly, agilts). But the door offers itself as a 
comparison, because the diligent goes out by it to begia his 
work without (xxiv. 27; Ps. civ. 23), while the sluggard rolls 
himself about on his bed. The hook, the hinge, on which the 
door is moved, called *¥, from "sy, to turn,’ has thus the name 
of aipn, 


Ver. 15 The slothful has thrust his hand into the dish, 
It is hard for him to bring it back to his mouth again. 


A variation of xix. 24; the fut. 722° there, is here explained 
by mDwine TNPD, 


Ver. 16 The sluggard is wise in his own eyes, 
More than seven men who give an excellent answer. 


Between slothfulness and conceit there exists no Inward neces- 
sary mutual relation. The proverb means that the sluggard 
as such regards himself as wiser than seven, who all together 
answer well at any examination: much labour—he thinks 
with himself—only injures the health, blunts men for life and 
its joys, leads only to over-exertion ; for the most prudent is, as 
a general rule, crack-brained. Béttcher’s “maulfaule” [slow 
to speak] belongs to the German style of thinking; by 
sow> in Syr. is not he who is slow to speak, but he who hasa 


1 The Arab. verb signifies radically: to turn, like the Persian verbs 
kashatn and kardydan, and like our ‘‘ werden” [to grow, turn], accords with 
vertere (Fleischer). 
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faltering tongue.’ Seven is the number of manifoldness in 
completed unfolding (ix. 1). Meiri thinks, after Ezra vii. 14, 
on the council of seven of the Asiatic ruler. But seven is a 
round number of plurality, ver. 25, xxiv. 16, vi. 31. Regard- 
ing BOYD, vid. at NIO22. 

A series of proverbs which recommend the Jove of peace, for 
they present caricatures of the opposite : 


Ver. 17 He seizeth by the ears a dog passing by, 
Who is excited by a strife which concerns him not. 


According to the accentuation in the text, the proverb is to be 
translated with Fleischer: Qualis est qui prehendit aures canis, 
talis est qui forte transiens tra abripitur propter rizam alienam 
(eique temere se tmmiscet). Since he is cautioned against un- 
warranted interference, the expression {13 279N'9 might have 
been used (xiv. 10), according to which the Syr. translates; 
but 2?) substantiates the originality of BYND (vid. xiv. 16, 
xx. 2). On the other hand, the placing together, without any 
connection of the two participles, is perplexing; why not 
Taynoi ay? =F or it is certainly not meant, that falling into a 
passion he passes by; but that passing by, he falls into a 
passion; for he stands to this object. The Targumist, feeling 
this also, renders 139 in the sense of being angry, but contrary 
to the usus log. Wherefore the conjecture of Euchel and 
Abramsohn conmends itself, that 129 belongs to 151—the figure 
thereby becomes imore distinct. ‘To seize one’s own dog by 
the ear is not dangerous, but it is not advisable to do this with 
a strange dog. Therefore ay belongs as a necessary attribute 
to the dog. The dog accidentally passing by corresponds to 
the strife to which one stands in no relation (i9°N? 3, vid. 
regarding the Afakkeph, Baer’s Genesis, p. 85, not. 9). Who- 
ever is excited to passion about a strife that does not belong to 
him, is like one who lays hold by the ears (the LX X. arbitrarily: 
by the tail) of a dog that is passing by—to the one or to the 
other it happens right when he brings evil upon himself thereby. 
Vers. 18, 19. These verses form a tetrastich: 


Ver. 18 As a man who casteth brands, 
And arrows, and death ; 


Se i 
1 The Aram. Spy is the Hebr. 5yy, as NOY= Nyy; but in Arab. corre- 
sponds not to ’atal, but to ’azal. 
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19 So is the man who deceiveth his neighbour, 
And saith: I only make sport. 
The old translations of nondma are very diverse. Aquila has 
rendered it by caxonOifouevos; Symmachus: weipwpevos; the 
Syr.: the vainglorious; the Targ.: NOM) (from N43), a suc- 
cessor (spiritually); Jerome: nowius (injurious; for which 
Luther: secret). There is thus no traditional translation. 
Kimchi explains the word by yinwn (Venet. éEerras); Aben 
Ezra by nonwn (from Any), to behave thoughtlessly, foolishly ; 
but both erroneously, confounding with it nem, Gen. xIvil. 13, 
which is formed from 7? and not from 72, and is related to 
N?, according to which abmbny would designate him who exerts 
hiniself (Rashi, yanan), or who is worn out (Saadia: who does 
not know what to do, and in weariness passes his time). ‘The 
root mine (2, whence the reflex form mononn, like A970, from 
“m2, 2) leads to another primary idea. The root *? presents 
in (Arab.) dliha (vid. Fleischer in the Comm. zur Genesis, p. 
57), waliha, and taliha, formed from the 8th form of this verb 
(aittalah), the fundamental meaning of internal and external 
unrest; tllese verbs are used of the effect of fear (shrinking 
back from fear), and, generally, the want of self-command ; 
the Syr. otlahkiuh, to be terrified, obstupescere, confirms this 
primary conception, connecting itself with the R. m2. Accord- 
ingly, he who shoots every possible death-bringing arrow, Is 
thought of as one who is beside himself, one who is of confused 
mind, in which sense the passive forms of (Arab.) dlah and 
talah ave actually used. Schultens’ reference to (Arab.) dah 
micare, according to which nbmbrio> must mean sicut ludicram 
micationem exercens (Bottcher : one who exerts himself; Mal- 
bim: one who scoffs, from 2M), is to be rejected, because 
mbnbm must be the direct opposite of pnv2; and Ewald’s com- 
parison of (Arab.) wah and akhkh, to be entangled, distorted, 
lah, to be veiled, confounds together heterogeneous words. 
Regarding 'pt (from Pt), burning arrows, vid. under Isa. }. 11, 
Death stands third, not as comprehensive (that which is deadly 
of every kind), but as a climax (yea, even death itself). ‘The [2 
of the principal sentence, correlate to 3 of the contiguous 
clause, lias the AMakkeph in our editions; but the laws of the 
metrical Makkeph vequire MS ]2 (with Afunach), as it occurs 
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eg. in Cod. 1294. A man who gives vent to his malice 
against his neighbour, and then says: seest thou not that... 
(Non, like Arab. dla), i.e. I am only jesting, I have only a joke 
with thee: he exhibits himself as being mad, who in blind rage 
scatters about him deadly arrows. 

There now follow proverbs regarding the nirgdn, the slanderer 
(vid. regarding the formation and import of tlis word at xvi. 
23): 

Ver. 20 Where the wood faileth, the fire goeth out; 
And where no tale-bearer, discord cometh to silence. 
Wood, as material for building or for burning, is called, with 
the plur. of its product, DSP. Since DES is the absolute end of 
a thing, and thus expresses its no longer existing, so it was 
more appropriate to wood (Fleischer: consumtis lignis) than to 
the tale-bearer, of whom the proverb says the same thing as 
xxii. 10 says of the mocker. 
Ver. 21 Black coal to burning coal, and wood to fire; 
And a contentious man to stir up strife. 
The Venet. translates 298 by xapBev, and noma by dvOpak; the 
former (from 58, Arab. fahuma, to be deep black) is coal in 
itself ; the latter (from ona, jaham, to set on fire, and intrans. 
to burn), coal in a glowing state (e.g. xxv. 22; Ezek. i. 13). 
Black coal is suited to glowing coal, to nourish it; and wood to 
the fire, to sustain it; and a contentious man is suited for and 
serves this purpose, to kindle up strife. 774 signifies to be hot, 
and the Pilpel WN, to heat, z.e. to make hot or hotter. The 
three—coal, wood, and the contentious man—are alike, in that 
they are a means to an end. 
Ver. 22 The words of the tale-bearer are like dainty morsels; 
And they glide down into the innermost parts. 

A repetition of xvii. 8. 

The proverbs next following treat of a cognate theme, 
hypocrisy (the art of dissembling), which, under a shining 
[gleissen] exterior,’ conceals hatred and destruction: 


Ver. 23 Dross of silver spread over an earthen vessel— 
Lips glowing with love and a base heart. 


1 Vid. regarding gleisen (to give a deceitful appearance) and gleissen (to 
throw a dazzling appearance), Schmitthenner-Weigand’s Deutsches Ware 
terbuch. 
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Dross of silver is the so-called glatte (French, litharge), a com- 
bination of lead and oxygen, which, in the old process of pro- 
ducing silver, was separated (Luther: silberschaum, i.e. the 
silver litharge; Lat. spuma argenti, having the appearance of 
foam). It is still used to glaze over potter’s ware, which here 
(Greek, xépajios) is briefly called #3M for #1N °3; for the vessel 
is better in appearance than the mere potsherd. The glossing 
of the earthenware is called #wn->y MBY, which is applicable to 
any kind of covering (M8¥, R. ¥, to spread or lay out broad) of 
a less costly material with that which is more precious. 23a 
contains the figure, and 230 its subscription : 39 2) Dp pneY, 
Thus, with the taking away of the Makkeph after Codd., to be 
punctuated: burning lips, and therewith a base heart; burning, 
that is, with the fire of love (Meiri, pyinn wx), while yet the 
assurances of friendship, sealed by ardent kisses, serve only to 
mask a far different heart. The LXX. translate ‘pos [burn- 
ing] by Aefa, and thus have read p\pen [smooth], which Hitzig 
without reason prefers; burning lips (Jerome, incorrectly : 
tumentia ; Luther, after Deut. xxxii. 33, non: Gifftiger mund = 
& poisonous mouth) are just flattering, and at the same time 
hypocritical ' lips. Regarding ona as masc., vid. vol. i. p. 119; 
yi a> means, at xxv. 20, animus mestus; here, inimicus. The 
figure is excellent: one may regard a vessel with the silver 
gloss as silver, and it is still earthen; and that also which gives 
forth the silver glance is not silver, but only the refuse of 
silver. Both are snitable to the comparison: the lips only 
glitter, the heart is false (Heidenheim). 
Vers. 24 and 25 form a tetrastich. 
Ver. 24 With his lips the hater dissembleth, 
And in his heart he museth deceit. 


25 If he maketh his voice agreeahle, helieve him not, 
For seven abominations are in his heart. 


1 Schultens explains the labia flagrantia by volubiliter prompta et diserta. 
But one sees from the Arah. dhaluka, to he loose, lightly and easily moved 
(vid. in Fleischer’s Beitrdgen zur arab. Sprachkunde the explanation of the 
designation of the liquid expressed with the point of the tongue by dhal- 
kiytt, at i. 26, 27; cf. de Sacy’s Grammar), and dalk, to draw out (of the 
sword from its scabhard), to rinse (of water), that the meaning of the 
Heb. abt, to burn, from R. 54, refers to the idea of the flickering, tongue- 
like movement of the flame. 
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All the old translators (also the Venet. and Luther) give to 
122° the meaning, to become known; but the Niph. as well as 
the Hithpa. (vid. at xx. 11; Gen. xlvil. 7) unites with this 
meaning also the meaning to make oneself known: to make 
oneself unknown, unrecognisable = (Arab.) tanakkr, eg. by 
means of clothing, or by a changed expression of countenance.’ 
The contrast demands here this latter signification: labwes suis 
alium se simulat osor, intus in pectore autem reconditum habet 
dolum (Fleischer). This rendering of 727 NW is more correct 
than Hitzig’s (“in his breast) he prepares treachery ;” for ny 
mow is to be rendered after nisy MW, Ps. xiii. 3 (vid. Hupfeld’s 
and also our comm. on this passage), not after Jer. ix. 7; for 
one says Owpin NW, to place snares, 378 MV, to lay an ambush, 
and the like, but not to place or to lay deceit. If such a 
dissembler makes his voice agreeable (Pied of {34 only here, for 
the form Ps. ix. 14 is, as it is punctnated, Kal), trust not 
thyself to him (1281, with 3: to put firm trust in anything, 
vid. Genesis, p. 312”); for seven abominations, t.e. a whole 
host of abominable thoughts and designs, are in his heart; he 
is, if one may express it, after Matt. xii. 45, possessed inwardly 
of seven devils) The LXX. makes a history of 24a: an 
enemy who, under complaints, makes all possible allowances, 
but in his heart texvaiveras dodovs. The history is only too 
true, but it bas no place in the text. 
Ver. 26 Hatred may conceal itself behind deceit: 
Its wickedness shall be exposed in the assembly. 

Proverbs which begin with the fut. are rarely to be found, it 1s 


1 Vid. de Goeje’s Fragmenta Hist. Arab. ii. (1871), p. 94. The verb 
33), primarily to fix one’s attention, sharply to contemplate anything, 
whence is derived the meanings of knowing and of not knowing, dis- 
owning. The account of the origin of these contrasted meanings, in 
Gesenius-Dietrich’s Lexicon, is essentially correct; but the Arab. nakar 
there referred to means, not sharpness of mind, from nakar = YD", but 
from the negative siguification prevailing in the Arab. alone, a property by 
which one makes himself worthy of being disowned : craftiness, cunning, 
and then also in bonam partem: sagacity. 

? The fundamental idea of firmness in }y9N7F is always in the subject, not 
the object. The Arabic interpreters remark that d@man with 5 expresses 
recognition, and with 2 submission (vid. Lane’s Lexicon under aman) ; but 


in Hebr. pon with 3 fiducia fidet, with 5 assensus Jidei; the relation is 
thus not altogether the same. 
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true; yet, as we have seen, xii. 26, they are sometimes to be met 
with in the collection. This is one of the few that are of such 
a character; for that the LX -X. and others translate 6 xpu7- 
tov, which gives for iN! a more appropriate reference, does 
not require us to agree with Hitzig in reading "DSN (xii. 16, 
23),—the two clauses rendered fut. stand in the same syntactical 
relation, as e.g. Job xx. 24. Still less can the rendering of 
nxwolr by cuvicrnos Sorov, by the LXX., induce us to read 
with Hitzig [8 Wah, especially since it is doubtful whether the 
Heb. words which floated before those translators (the LXX.) 
have been fallen upon. [ik (beginning and ending with a 
formative syllable) is certainly a word of rare formation, to be 
compared only to j9D9, Judg. iii. 23; but since the nearest- 
lying formation X¥D signifies usury (from 8, to credit) (ac- 
cording to which Symmachus, dia Ajppata, to eae gain), it 
is obvious that the language preferred this double formation 
for the meaning deceiving, illusion, or, exactly: fraud. It 
may also be possible to refer it, like Mw (vid. under Ps. 
xxiii. 18), to Niv’ = "NY, to be confused, waste, as this is done 
by Parchon, Kimchi (Venet. év épnyia), Ralbag, and others; 
pwn, in this sense of deepest concealment, certainly says not a 
little as the contrast of 97? [an assembly], but jie" [a desert] 
stood ready for the poet to be used in this sense; he might 
also have expressed himself as Job xxx. 3, xxxvi. 27. The 
selection of this rare word is better explained if it denotes the 
superlative of deceit,—a course of conduct maliciously directed 
toward the deception of a neighbour. That is also the im- 
pression which the word has made on Jerome ( fraudulenter), 
the Targ. (NNDWOD, in grinding), Luther (to do injury), and 
according to which it has already been explained, e.g. by C. B. 
Michaelis and Oetinger (“ with dissembled, deceitful nature”). 
The punctuation of npsn, Codd. and editions present in three 
different forms. Buxtorf in his Concordance (also Fiirst), and 
the Basel Biblia Rabbinica, have the form 7527; but this is a 
mistake. Hither 7D2m (Miph.) or 1Ban (Hithpa., with the same 
assimilation of the preformative nas in DADN, Lev. xiii. 55 ; 185), 
Deut. xxi. 8) is to be read; Kimchi, in his Wor terbuch, gives NBN, 
which is certainly better supported. A surer contrast of nNwIDA 
aud Sapa remains in our interpretation; only we translate not 
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as Ewald: “ hatred seeks to conceal itself by hypocrisy,” but: 
in deceitful work. Also we refer iN}7, not to pv, but to 
ns’, for hatred is thought of in connection with its personal 
representative. We see from 26 that hatred is meant which 
not only broods over evil, but also carries it into execution. 
Such hatred may conceal itself in cunningly-contrived decep- 
tion, yet the wickedness of the hater in the end comes out from 
behind the mask with the light of publicity. 
Ver. 27 He who diggeth a pit falleth therein ; 
And he that rolleth up a stone, upon himself it rolleth back. 
The thought that destruction prepared for others recoils upon 
its contriver, has found its expression everywhere among men 
in divers forms of proverbial sayings; in the form which it 
here receives, 27a has its oldest original in Ps. vii. 16, whence it 
is repeated here and in Eccles. x. 8, and Sir. xxvii. 26. Re- 
garding 13, vid. at xvi. 27. 73 here has the sense of in eam 
ipsam; expressed in French, the proverb is: celui gui ecreuse la 
Fosse, y tombera; in Italian: cht cava la fossa, caderd in essa. 
The second line of this proverb accords with Ps. vii. 17 (vid. 
Hupfeld and Riehm on this passage). It is natural to think of 
the rolling as a rolling upwards; cf. Sir. xxvii. 25, 6 Baddow 
ALGov eis dros él Keharny adtod BdrAXre, 2.¢. throws it on his 
own head. j28 23) is to be syntactically judged of like xviii. 13. 
Ver. 28 The lying tongue hateth those whom it bruiseth ; 
And a flattering mouth causeth ruin. 

The LXX., Jerome, the Targ., and Syr. render ya sow in 
the sense of non amat veritatem; they appear by 35 to have 
thought of the Aram. 83), that which is pure; and thus they 
gain nothing else but an undeniable plain thought. Many 
Jewish interpreters gloss: 12, also after the Aram. : YI = 
*279 ; but the Aram. ‘21 does not mean pure in the sense of 
being right, therefore Elia Wilna understands him who desires 
to justify himself, and this violent derivation from the Aram. 
thus does not lead to the end. Luther, translating: “ a false 
tongue hates those who punish it,” explains, as also Gesenius, 
conterentes = castigantes tpsam ; but 71 signifies, according to 
the usage of the language before us, * bruised ” (wid. Ps, ix. 
10), not: bruising ; and the thought that the liar hates him who 
listens to him, leads ad absurdum; but that he does not love him 
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who bruises (punishes) him, is self-evident. Kimchi sees in v3 
another form of 831; and Meiri, Jona Gerundi in his ethical 
work (nawn “yw= The gates of Repentance), and others, 
accordingly render 37 in the sense of 13 (YY): the lying 
tongue hates—as Lowenstein translates—the humble [ pious | ; 
also that for '27, by the omission of 3, ‘37 ="5t may be read, is 
supposable ; but this does not harmonize with the second half 
of the proverb, according to which "py liv must be the subject, 
and 37 83% must express some kind of evil which proceeds 
from such a tongue. Ewald: “the lying tongue hates its 
master (Y278),” but that is not in accordance with the Heb. 
style ; the word in that case should have been veya. Hitzig 
countenances this 14x, with the remark that the tongue is 
here persomified; but personified, the tongue certainly means 
him who has it (Ps. exx. 3). Bottcher’s conjecture "37 §3v, 
“ confounds their talk,” is certainly a curiosity. Spoken of 
the sea, those words would mean, “it changes its surge.” But 
is it then at all necessary to uncover first the meaning of 28a? 
Rashi, Arama, and others refer V2 to DJ7=OD'ND) (DDT). 
Thus also perhaps the Venet., which translates rads émritpippous 
(not: ézruTeTpipevous) avThs. C. B. Michaelis: Lingua falsi- 
tatis odio habet contritos suos, h. e. eos quos falsitate ac mendacio 
ledit contritosque facit. Hitzig objects that it is more correct to 
say: conterit perosos sibi. And certainly this lay nearer, on 
which acconnt Fleischer remarks: in 28a there is to be sup- 
posed a poetic transposition of the ideas (Hypallage): homo qui 
lingua ad calumnias abutitur conterit eos quos odit. ‘The poet 
makes wx the main conception, because it does not come 
to him so readily to say that the lying tongue bruises those 
against whom it is directed, as that it is hatred, which 1s 
active in this. To say this was by no means superfluous. There 
are men who find pleasure in repeating and magnifying scandal- 
ously that which is depreciatory and disadvantageous to their 
neighbour unsubstantiated, without being at all conscious of 
any particular ill-will or personal enmity against him; but this 
proverb says that such untruthful tongue-thrashing proceeds 
always from a transgression of the commandment, “ Thou shalt 
not hate thy brother,” Lev. xix. 17, and not merely from the 
want of love, but from a state of mind which is the direct 
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opposite of love (vid. x. 18). Ewald finds it incongruous that 
28a speaks of that stich others have to suffer from the lying 
tongue, whereas the whole connection of this proverb requires 
that the tongue should here be regarded as bringing ruin upon 
its owner himself. But of the destruction which the wicked 
tongue prepares for others many proverbs also speak, e.g. xii. 
13, veg. xvi. 4, Mia nw. and 286 does not mention that the 


smooth tongue (written penn with Afakkeph) brings injury upon 
itself (an idea which must be otherwise expressed; cf. xiv. 32), 
but that it brings injury and ruin on those who have pleasure in 
its flatteries (nipon, Ps, xii. 3; Isa. xxx. 10), and are befooled 
thereby: os blandiloguum (blanditis doluin tegens) ad casum 
wmpellit, sc. alios (Fleischer). 

xxvil. In the group 1-6 of this chapter every two proverbs 
form a pair. The first pair is directed against unseemly 
boasting : 

Ver. 1 Boast not thyself of to-morrow, 
For thou knowest not what a day bringeth forth. 
Lhe 3 of O12 is like, e.g. that in xxv. 14, the 2 of the ground 
of boasting. One boasts of to-morrow when he boasts of that 
which he will then do and experience. This boasting is foolish 
and presumptuous (Luke xii. 20), for the future is God’s; not 
a moment of the future is in our own power, we know not what 
a day, this present day or to-morrow (Jas. iv. 13), will bring 
forth, i.e. (cf. Zeph. ii. 2) will disclose, and cannot therefore 


order anything beforehand regarding it. Instead of yancnd 
(with Kametz and Mugrash), yinnd (thus e.g. the Cod. Jaman) 
is to be written; the Masora knows nothing of that pausal 


form. And instead of oO” ND, we write D1 133 md with 
Linnorith, "0" before ni has the tone thrown ‘back on the 
penult., and consequently a shortened wlt.; the Masora reckons 
this word among the twenty-five words with only one Tsere. 


Ver. 2 Let another praise thee, and not thine own mouth ; 
A stranger, and not thine own lips. 
The negative x} is with T3, as in (Arab. ) ghyra fyk, bound into 
one compact idea: that which is not thine own mouth 
(Fleischer), “not thine own lips,” on the other hand, is not to 
be interpreted as corresponding to it, like MYD“ON, xii, 28 : ; since 
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after the prohibitive >x, eon’ [praise thee} easily supplies 
itself. “It is properly the stranger, as having come from a dis- 
tance, and 3) he who comes from an unknown country, and is 
himself unknown (vid. under xxvi. 24); the idea of both words, 
however, passes from advena and alienigena to alius. There is 
certainly in rare cases a praising of oneself, which is authorized 
because it 1s demanded (2 Cor. xi. 18), which, because it is 
offered strongly against one’s will, will be measured by truth 
(x. 13); but in general it is improper to applaud oneself, because 
it is a vain looking at oneself in a glass; it is indecent, because 
it places others in the shade; imprudent, because it is of no 
use to us, but only injures, for propria laus sordet, and as 
Stobius says, ovdév otTws dxovopa goptixov as 6 Kal abrod 
ératwos. Compare the German proverb, “ Higenlob  stinkt, 
Freundes Lob hinkt, fremdes Lob klingt” [=self-praise stinks, 
a friend’s praise is lame, a stranger’s praise sounds]. 

The second pair of proverbs designates two kinds of violent 
passion as unbearable : 


Ver. 3 The heaviness of a stone, the weight of sand— 
A fool’s wrath is heavier than both. 


We do not translate: Gravis est petra et onerosa arena, so that 
the substantives stand for strengthening the idea, instead of the 
corresponding adjective (Fleischer, as the L_XX., Jerome, Syr., 
Targum); the two pairs of words stand, as 4a, in genit. relation 
(cf. on the contrary, xxxi. 30), and it is as if the poet said: 
represent to thyself the heaviness of a stone and the weight of 
sand, and thou shalt find that the wrath of a fool compared 
thereto is still heavier, viz. for him who has to bear it; thus 
heavier, not for the fool himself (Hitzig, Zéckler, Dachsel), but 
for others against whom his anger goes forth. A Jewish pro- 
verb (vid. Tendlau, No. 901) says, that one knows a man by 
his wine-glass (p13), his purse (D'D), and his anger (Dy3), viz. 
how he deports himself in the tumult; and another says that 
one reads what is in a man \0y3 Ov2, when he is in an ill- 
humour. Thus also py is to be here understood: the fool in 
a state of angry, wrathful excitement is so far not master of 
himself that the worst is to be feared; he sulks and shows 
hatred, and rages without being appeased ; no one can calculate 
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what he may attempt, his behaviouris unendurable. Sand, bin, 
as it appears, as to the number of its grains innumerable, SO as 
to its mass (in weight) immeasurable, Job vi. 8; Sir. xxu. 13, 
502 the Venet. translates, with strict regard to the etymology, by 
appa. 
Ver. 4 The madness of anger, and the overflowing of wrath— 
And before jealousy who keeps his place ! 

Here also the two pairs of words 4a stand in connection ; F138 
(for which the Cod. Jaman has incorrectly N58) is the con- 
necting form; vid. regarding "WX, v. 9. Let one imagine the 
blind, relentless rage of extreme excitement and irritation, a 
boiling over of anger like a water-flood, which bears everything 
down along with it—these paroxysms of wrath do not usually 
continue long, and it is possible to appease them; but jealousy 
is a passion that not only rages, but reckons calmly; it inces- 
santly ferments through the mind, and when it breaks forth, he 
perishes irretrievably who is its object. Fleischer generalizes 
this idea: “enmity proceeding from hatred, envy, or jealousy, 
it is difficult or altogether impossible to withstand, since it puts 
into operation all means, both secretly and openly, to injure the 
enemy.” But after vi. 34 f., cf. Song viii. 8, there is particularly 
meant the passion of scorned, mortified, deceived love, viz. in 
the relation of husband and wife. 

The third pair of proverbs passes over from this special love 
between husband and wife to that subsisting between friends : 

Ver. 5 Better is open accusation 
Than secret love. 

An integral distich; 13089 has Aunach, and instead of the 
second Metheg Zarcha, after Thorath Emeth, p.11. Zockler, 
with Hitzig, incorrectly: better than love which, from false 
indulgence, keeps concealed from his neighbour his faults, 
when he ought to tell him of them. That would require the 
phrase MIND HANS, not NIN. Diachsel, in order to accommo- 
date the text to this meaning, remarks: concealed censure is 
concealed love; but it is much rather the neglected duty of 
love,—love without mutual discipline is weak, faint-hearted, 


1 Sand is called by the name Syn (5%), to change, whirl, particularly to 


form sand-wreaths, whence (Arab.) al-Habil, the region of moving sand; 
vid. Wetzstein’s Nord-arabien, p. 56. 
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and, if it is not too blind to remark in a friend what is 
worthy of blame, is altogether too forbearing, and essentially 
without conscience; but it is not “ hidden and concealed love.” 
The meaning of the proverb is different: it is better to be 
courageously and sternly corrected—on account of some fault 
committed—by any one, whether he be a foe or a friend, than 
to be the object of a love which may exist indeed in the heart, 
but which fails to make itself manifest in outward act. There 
are men who continually assure us of the reality and depth of 
their friendship; but when it is necessary for them to prove 
their love to be self-denying and generous, they are like a 
torrent which is dry when one expects to drink water from it 
(Job vi. 15). Such “secret” love, or, since the word is not 
MAD, but NAD, love confined to the heart alone, is like a fire 
which, when it burns secretly, neither lightens nor warms ; 
and before such a friend, any one who frankly and freely tells 
the truth has by far the preference, for although he may pain 
us, yet he does us good; while the former deceives us, for he 
leaves us in the lurch when it is necessary to love us, not 
merely in word and with the tongue, but in deed and in truth 
(1 John iii. 18). Rightly Fleischer: Prestat correptio aperta 


amicitie tecte, i.e. nulla re probate. 


Ver. 6 Faithful are the wounds of a friend, 
And overloaded [plentiful] the kisses of an enemy. 


The contrast to D'2N3, true, z.¢. honourable and good (with the 
transference of the character of the person to his act), would 
be fraudulenta (Jerome), or Mp3, i.e. false (Ralbag) ; Ewald 
seeks this idea from “ny, to stumble, make a false step;* 
Hitzig, from wny = (Arab.) dadhr, whence dddhir, perfidus, to 
gain from; but (1) the comparison does not lie near, since 
usually the Arab. w» corresponds to the Heb. &, and the 
Arab. 3 to the Heb.1; (2) the Heb. any has already three 
meanings, and it is not advisable to load it with yet another 
meaning assumed for this passage, and elsewhere not found. 
The three meanings are the following: (a) to smoke, Aram. by, 

1 Thus also Schultens in the Animadversiones, which later he fancied 


was derived from “ny, nidor, from the meaning nidorosa, and thence 
virulenta. 
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whence 10Y, vapour, Ezek. viii. 11, according to which the 
Venet., with Kimchi’s and Parchon’s Lez., translates : the kisses 
of an enemy cuvwpiydwvtat, i.e. are fog; (b) to sacrifice, to 
worship, Arab. atar; according to which Aquila: ‘xerixd (as, 
with Grabe, it is probably to be read for éxovova of the LXX.); 
and agreeably to the Niph., but too artificially, Arama: ob- 
tained by entreaties = constrained; (c) to heap up, whence 
Hiph. “nya, Ezek. xxxv. 18, cf. Jer. xxxii. 6, according to 
which Rashi, Mefri, Gesenius, Fleischer, Bertheau, and most 
explain, cogn. with "WY, whose Aram. form is "MY, for WY is 
properly a heap of goods or treasures.’ This third meaning 
gives to the kisses of an enemy a natural adjective: they are 
too abundant, so much the more plentiful to veil over the 
hatred, like the kisses by means of which Judas betrayed his 
Lord, not merely denoted by gsAeiv, but by catadirciv, Matt. 
xxv. 49. This, then, is the contrast, that the strokes inflicted 
by one who truly loves us, although they tear into our flesh 
(Y¥B, from Y¥S, to split, to tear open), yet are faithful (cf. Ps. 
exli. 5); on the contrary, the enemy covers over with kisses 
him to whom he wishes all evil. Thus also nnony) forms an 
indirect contrast to D'3DN). 

In 7-10 there is also visible a weaving of the external with 
the internal. First, there are two proverbs, in each of which 
there is repeated a word terminating with 3. 

Ver. 7 A satisfied soul treadeth honeycomb under foot; 
And a hungry soul—everything bitter is (to it) sweet. 
It is unnecessary to read nan. (Hitzig) ; DISA is stronger; “to 
tread with the feet” is the extreme degree of scornful despite. 
That satiety and hunger are applicable to the sonl, vid. under 
x. 8. In 70, the adverb me, relative to the nomin. absol., like 
xxvill, 7, but not xiii. 18. “Hunger is the best cook,” ac- 
cording to a German proverb; the Hebrew proverb is so formed 
that it is easily transferred to the sphere of the soul. Let the 
man whom God has richly satisfied with good things guard 
himself against ingratitude towards the Giver, and against an 
undervaluing of the gifts received; and if they are spiritual 
blessings, let him guard himself against self-satisfaction and 


1 Vid. regarding this word, Schlottmann in Deutsch.-Morgenl. Zeitschrift, 
xxiv. 665, 668. 
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self-contentment, which is, in truth, the worst poverty, Rev. 
iii. 17; for life without God is a constant hunger and thirst. 
There is in worldly things, even the most pleasing, a dis- 
satisfaction felt, and a dissatisfaction awakening disgust; and 
in spiritual life, a satiety which supposes itself to be full of life, 
but which is nothing else than the decay of life, than the 
changing of life into death. 


Ver. 8 As a bird that wandereth from her nest, 
So is a man that waudereth from his home. 


It is not a flying out that is meant, from which at any moment 
a return is possible, but an unwilling taking to flight (LXX. 
8b: dtav amrokevwdy ; Venet.: wravovpevov ... wAavovpevos) ; 
for TH Av, Isa. xvi. 2, cf. Jer. iv. 25, birds that have been 
frightened; and 77), xxi. 15 f., designates the fugitive; cf. 
"2. 92, Gen. iv. 14, and above, xxvi. 2, where 39 designates 
aimless roving about. Otherwise Fleischer: “ warning against 
unnecessary roaming about, in journeyings and wanderings far 
from home: as a bird far from its nest is easily wounded, 
caught, or killed, so, on such excursions, one easily comes to 
injury and want. One may think of a journey in the East. 
The Arabs say, in one of their proverbs: dlsafar kat’ at man 
diklyym (= journeying is a part of the pains of hell).” But 73 
here is not to be understood in the sense of a libere vagart. 
Rightly C. B. Michaelis: qui vagatur eaxtorris et eaul a loco suo 
se. natali vel habitationis ordinarie. This proverb mediately 
recommends the love of one’s fatherland, 7.e. “ love to the land 
in which our father has his home; on which our paternal 
mansion stands; in which we have spent the years of our 
childhood, so significant a part of one’s whole life ; from which 
we have derived our bodily and intellectual nourishment; and 
in which home we recognise bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh.” 1 But next it says, that to be in a strange land must be 
an unhappiness, because a man never feels better than at 
home, as the bird in its nest. We say: Heimat [home]—this 
beautiful word becomes the German language, which has also 
coined the expressive idea of Heimweh [longing for home]; the 


1 Gustave Baur’s article ‘‘ Vaterlandsliebe,” in Schmid’s Péadagogischer 
Encyklopddie. 
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Heb. uses, to express the idea of home, the word ‘“DIpD 5 and of 
fatherland, the word *y1s or ‘now. The Heb. 23% corre- 
sponds ' to the German Elend, but = Ellend, elilenti, of another 
land, strange. 

The two following proverbs have in common the catchword 
yn, and treat of the value of friendship :-— 


Ver. 9 Oil and frankincense rejoice the heart ; 
And the sweet discourse of a friend from a counselling of soul. 


Regarding the perfuming with dry aromas, and sprinkling with 
liquid aromas, as a mark of honour towards guests, and as a 


1 The translators transfer to this place a note from vol. ii. p. 191f. of 
the author’s larger Comm. ii. den Psalter, to which Delitzsch refers the 
reader :—‘' The modern High German adj. elend, middle High German 
ellende, old High German alilandi, elilendi, or elilenti, is composed of ali 
and land. The adj. al occurs only in old High German in composition. 
In the Gothic it is found as an independent adj., in the sense of alius and 
aéarrug (vid. Ulfilas, Gal. v.10). The primary meaning of elilenti is conse- 
quently: of auother country, foreign. In glosses and translations it is 
rendered by the Lat. words peregrinus, exul, advena, also captivus. In 
these meanings it occurs very frequently. In the old High German trans- 
lation of Ammonius, Diatessaron, sive Harmonix in quatuor Evangelica, 
the word proselytism, occurring in Matt. xxiii. 15, is rendered by elilantan. 
To the adj. the old High German subst. corresponds. This has the 
meaning exilium, transmigratio, captivitas. The connection in elilenti or 
elilentes, used adverbially, is rendered by the Lat. peregre. In the middle 
High German, however, the proper signification of both words greatly pre- 
dominates. But as, in the old High German, the idea of miser is often at 
the same time comprehended in the proper signification : he who is miser- 
able through banishment, imprisonment, or through sojourning in a strange 
laud ; thus, in several places of the middle High German, this derived idea 
begins to separate itself from the fundamental conception, so that ellende 
comes in general to be called miser. In the new High German this derived 
conception is almost alone maintained. Yet here also, in certain connec- 
tions, there are found traces of the original idea, e.g. in’s Elend schicken, 
for to banish. Very early also the word came to he used, in a spiritual 
sense, to denote our present abode, in contrast to paradise or the heavenly 
kingdom. ... Thus, e.g. in one of Luther’s hymns, when we pray to the 
Holy Ghost : 

‘ Das er vns behite, an vnserm ende, 
Weun wir heim farn aus diesem elende.” 


[That He guard us to our eud 
When we go home from this world.] 


—Rup. von Raumer. 
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means of promoting joyful social fellowship, vid. at vii. 16 f., 
xxl. 17. The pred. 7% comprehends frankincense or oil as the 
two sides of one and the same thing; the LXX. introduces, 
from Ps. civ. 15, also wine. It also reads myn pnny as one 
word, MAPNA: Kcatappyyvuta, dé tro cuprropdtov yy, 
which Hitzig regards as original; for he translates, under- 
standing NSy2 after Ps. xiii. 3, “ but the sonl is torn by cares.” 
But why myipno, this Hithpa. without example, for 1772? and 
now connected with jin the sense of twa! And what does 
one gain by this Alexandrian wisdom [of the LX X.]—a con- 
trast to 9a which 1s altogether incongruous? Déderlein’s ren- 
dering accords far better with 9a: “but the sweetness of a 
friend surpasses fragrant wood.” But although this rendering 
of the word ["¥¥] by “ fragrant wood ” is found in Gesen. Lew., 
from one edition to another, yet it must be rejected; for the 
word signifies wood as the contents of trees, the word for 
aromatic wood must be O'¥Y; and if the poet had not intention- 
ally aimed at dubiety, he ought to have written DW2 ‘YY, since 
wp), with the exception of Isa. iii. 20, where it is beyond doubt, 
nowhere means fragrance. If we read nyy and we) together, 
then we may suppose that the latter designates the soul, as at 
Ps. xii. 3; and the former, counsel (from the verb 73"). But 
to what does the suffix of WW refer? One may almost con- 
jecture that the words originally were Wyn Nyyo We] pnias, and 
the sweetness of the soul (7.e. a sweet relish for it, cf. ver. 7 
and xvi. 24) consists in the counsel of a friend, according to 
which Jerome translates: et bonis amict consiliis anima dulcora- 
tur. By this transposition yn refers back to wp); for if nephesh 
denote a person or a living being, it can be construed ad sensu 
as masc., ¢.g. Num. xxxi. 28. But the words may remain in 
the order in which they are transmitted to us. It is possible 
that YI is (Bottcher refers to Job xii. 4) of the same meaning 
as YN (the friend of one =the friend), as ‘D2 denotes directly 
the whole; ¥0, the half; iAy, the right time. Recognising 
this, Cocceius, Umbreit, Stier, and Zockler explain: sweetness, 
i.e. the sweet encouragement (PND, in the sense of “sweetness 
(grace) of the lips,” xvi. 21) of a friend, is better than one’s 
own counsel, than prudence seeking to help oneself, and trusting 
merely to one’s own resources; thus also Rashi: better than 
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what one’s own soul advises him. But (1) t'5) cannot mean 
one’s own person (oneself) in contrast to another person; 
and (2) this does not supply a correct antithesis to 9a. Thus 
» will not express the preference, but the origin. Accordingly 
Ewald, ¢.g., explains: the sweetness of a friend whom one has 
proceedeth from the counsel of soul, i.e. from such counsel as 
is drawn from a deep,-full soul. But no proof can be brought 
from the usage of the language that weo-nyy can be so meant ; 
these words, after the analogy of wa) ny7, xix. 2, mean ability to 
give counsel as a quality of the soul (viii. 14; Job xii. 13), we. 
its ability to advise. Accordingly, with Bertheau, we explain 
ab-no as the common predicate for 9a and 9; ointment and 
perfume rejoice the heart, and (the Syr., Targ., well: even so) 
tlle sweet exhortation of a friend, from a soul capable of ren- 
dering counsel ; also, this and this, more than that fragrance. 
This proverb is formed in the same way as xxvi. 9,14. In 
this explanation yn is well referred back to 25: and (more 
than) the sweet advice of his friend. But not so that iy is 
equivalent to abn yo, for one does not thus speak; but the con- 
struction is as when we say, in the German language: Nichts 
thut emnem Herzen woler als wenn sein Freund es mitfihlend 
tréstet [nothing does more good to a heart than when a friend 
sympathizingly comforts 1t]; or: Zage nicht, tief betribtes Herz! 
Dein Freund lebt und wird dir bald sich zeigen [Be not dismayed, 
deeply-troubled heart! thy friend lives, and will soon show 
himself to thee]. In such cases the word “ Herz” [heart] does 
not designate a distinct part of the person, but, synecdochically, 
it denotes the whole person. 

Ver. 10. Another proverb, consisting of three lines, in com- 
mendation of friendship: 


Thine own friend and the friend of thy father forsake not, 
And into thy brother’s house go not in the day of thy misfortune— 
Better is a near neighbour than a far-off brother. 


In our editions ay is incorrectly pointed with Pasek after it, so 
that the accent is Asla Legarmeh ; the Pasek is, after the 
example of older editions, with Norzi, to be cancelled, so that 
only the conjunctive Asla remains; “thine own and the friend 
of thy father” denotes the family friend, like some family 
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heirloom, descending from father to son. Such an old tried 
friend one must certainly not give up. The Keri changes 
the second nyn into YN, but myn (which, after the Masora in 
st. constr., retains its segol, Ewald, § 211¢) is also admissible, for 
aform of comparison (Hitzig) this 1)7 is not, but the fuller 
form of the abbreviated 27, from 3, to take care of, to tend, 


TY? 


to pasture—an infinitive formation (=‘') like the cogn. ¢ | y, 


a participial. Such a proved friend one ought certainly not to 
give up, and in the time of heavy trial (vid. regarding 7S, i. 26) 
one should go to him and not to a brother’s house—it is by 
this supposed that, as xvili. 24 says, there is a degree of friend- 
ship (cf. xvii. 17) which in regard to attachment stands above 
that of mere fraternal relationship, and it is true; blood-rela- 
tionship, viewed in itself, stands as a relationship of affection 
on natural grounds below friendship, which is a relationship of 
life on moral grounds. But does blood-relationship exclude 
friendship of soul? cannot my brother be at the same time my 
heart-friend? and is not friendship all the firmer when it has 
at the same time its roots in the spirit and in natural grounds? 
The poet seems to have said this, for in 10c, probably a popular 
saying (cf..“ Besser Nachbar an der Wand als Bruder iber Land” 
[Better a neighbour by one’s side than a brother abroad]), he 
gives to his advice a foundation, and at the same time a limita- 
tion which modifies its ruggedness. But Dichsel places (like 
Schultens) in 27? and PIT] meanings which the words do 
not contain, for he interprets them of inward nearness and 
remoteness; and Zockler reads between the lines, for he remarks, 
a “near neighbour” is one who is near to the oppressed to 
counsel and help them, and a “distant brother” is one who 
with an unamiable disposition remains far from the oppressed. 
The state of the matter is simple. If one has a tried friend in 
neighbourly nearness, so in the time of distress, when he needs 
consolation and help, he must go to this friend, and not first to 
the house of a brother dwelling at a distance, for the former 
certainly does for us what the latter probably may and probably 
may not do for us. 

Ver. 11. This proverb has, in common with the preceding 
tristich, the form of an address: 
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Become wise, my son, and make my heart rejoice, 
That I may give an answer to my accusers. 
Better than “be wise” (Luther), we translate “become wise” 
(LXX. codds yivov); for he who is addressed might indeed be 
wise, though not at present so, so that his father is made to 
listen to such deeply wounding words as these, “ Cursed be he 
who begat, and who educated this man” (Malbim). The 
cohortative clause 110 (cf. Ps. cxix. 42) has the force of a clause 
with a purpose (Gesen. § exxviii. 1): ut habeam quod ws qui me 
convicientur regerere possim ; it does not occur anywhere in the 
Hezekiah collection except here. 
Ver. 12. ony appears to Jean on o5n. 
The prudent man seeth the misfortune, hideth himself ; 
The simple pass on, suffer injury. 
= xxii. 8, where OYE! for ONE, Wb2 for D2, and wy for 
Wi~i; the three asyndeta make the proverb clumsy, as if it 
counted ont its seven words separately to the hearer. Ewald, 
§ 349a, calls it a “ Steinsehrift” [an inscription on a stone]. 
The perfects nnited in pairs with, and yet more without, Vav, 
express the coincidence’ as to time. 
Ver. 13. any alliterates with any. 


‘Take from him the garment, for he hath become surety for another, 
And for the sake of a strange matter put him under bonds. 


=:xx. 16, vid. there. 7°73) we interpret neut. (LXX. ra 
aANOTPLa; Jerome, pro alienis), although certainly the case 
occurs that one becomes surety for a strange woman (Aguila, 
Theodotion, wept Eévns), by whose enticements and flatteries he 


1 The second Jfunach is at xxii. 3, as well as here, according to the rule 
xviii. 4 of the Accentuationssystem, the transformation of the Dech?, and pre- 
serves its value of interpunction; the Legarmeh of |Dy1y is, however, a 
disjunctive of less force than Dechi, so that thus the sequence of the accents 
denotes that APT ANT Oy is a clause related to -np3) as a hypothetical 
antecedent: if the prudent sees the calamity, then he hides himself from it. 
This syntactic relation is tenable at xxii. 3, but not here at xxvii.12. Here, 


at least, ayy would be better with Rebia, to which the following Dechi 
would subordinate itself. The prudent seeth the evil, concealeth himself ; 
or also, prudent is he who sees the evil, hides himself. For of two dis- 
junctives before Athnach, the first, according as it is greater or less than 
the second, retains either Legarmeh (e.g. Ps. i. 5, lxxxvi. 12, Ixxxviii. 14, 
cix. 14) or Rebia Ga. 2; Ps. xxv. 2, lxix. 9, exlvi. 5). 
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is taken, and who afterwards leaves him in the lurch with the 
debts for which he had become security, to show her costly 
favour to another. 

Ver. 14. This proverb, passing over the three immediately 
intervening, connects itself with vers. 9 and 10. It is directed 
against cringing, noisy complimenting: 

He who blesseth his neighbour with a loud voice, rising early in the 

morning, 

Tt is reckoned as a curse to him. 

The first line is intentionally very heavy, in order to portray 
the empressement of the maker of compliments: he calls out to 
another his good wishes with a loud voice, so as to make thie 
impression of deep veneration, of deeply felt thankfulness, but 
in reality to gain favour thereby, and to commend himself to 
greater acts of kindness; he sets himself to meet him, having 
risen up (DWN, adverbial inf. abs.; cf. Jer.xliv. 4 with xxv. 4) 
early in the morning, to offer his captatio benevolentice as speedily 
as possible; but this salutation of good wishes, the affected zeal 
in presenting which is a sign of a selfish, calculating, servile soul, 
is reckoned to him as MDP, viz. before God and every one who 
can judge correctly of human nature, also before him who is 
complimented in so ostentatious and troublesome a manner, the 
true design of which is thus seen. Others understand the 
proverb after the example of Berachoth 14a, that one ought to 
salute no one till he has said his morning’s prayer, because 
honour is due before all to God (the Book of Wisdom, x. 28) ; 
and others after Erachin 16a, according to which one is meant 
who was invited as a guest of a generous Jord, and was liberally 
entertained, and who now on the public streets blesses him, 1.e. 
praises him for his nobility of mind—such blessing is a curse to 
lim whom it concerns, because this trumpeting of his praise 
brings upon him a troublesome, importunate crowd. But plainly 
the particularity of ipa Jays the chief emphasis on the 
servility manifested; and one calls to mind the case of the 
clients besieging the doors of their patrons, those edventes 
mututini, each of whom sought to be the first in the salututio of 
his distinguished wealthy patron. 

Ver. 15. This proverb passes from the complimentarius to its 
opposite, a shrewish wife: 

VOL. II. O 
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A continual dropping in a rainy day 

And a contentious woman are alike. 
Thus we have already translated (vol. i. p. 9), where, when 
treating of the manifold forms of parabolic proverbs, we began 
with this least poetic, but at the same time remarked that 
vers. 15 and 16 are connected, forming a tetrastich, which is 
certainly the case according to the text here lying before us. 
In verse 15, xix. 135 is expanded into a distich, and made a 
complete verse. Regarding 10 AD, vid. the explanation there 


given. The noun 130, which the Syr. translates by Tape, 


but the Targumist retains, because it 1s In common use in the 
post.-bibl. Heb. (Lereschith rabba, c. 1) and the Jewish Aramaic, 
signifies violent rain, after the Jewish interpreters, because then 
tlie people remain shut up in their houses; more correctly, per- 
haps, from the unbroken continuousness and thickness (cf. the 
Arab. insajara, to go behind each other in close column) with 
which the rain pours down. Regarding oD, Kert DI, vid. 
vi. 14; the genit. connection of 'D NWN we had already at xxi. 
2: The form Mnv2 is doubtful. If accented, with Léwen- 
stein and others, as Jfilra, then we would have a Nithkatal 
before us, as at Num. i. 47, or a Hothkatal—a passive 
form of the (al, the existence of which, however, is not fully 
established. Rather this word is to be regarded as M1Av3 
(Nithpa. as Deut. xxi. 8; Ezek. xxiii. 48) without the dagesh, 
and lengthened; the form of the word 7)hw3, as found in the 
Cod. Jaman., aims at this. But the form min is better estab- 
lished, e.g. by Cod. 1294, as Afilel. Kimchi, ‘Michlol 1314 (cf. 
Ewald, § 132c), regards it as a form without the dagesh, made 
up of the Niph. and Aithpa., leaving the penultima toning unex- 
plained. Bertheau regards it as a voluntative: let us compare 
(as Nynwi, Isa. xli. 23); but as he himself says, the reflexive 
form aes not accord with this sense. Hitzig has adopted the 
right explanation (cf. Olshausen, § 275, and Bottcher, § 1072, 
WhO} however, registers it at random as an Ephraimitism), nv) 
is a iphal, with a transposition of consonants for 1013, since 
HMw) passes over into MAY, Such is now the genus in the 
arrangement ; the Milra form would he as masc. syntactically 
inaccurate. “The finite following the subjects is regulated hy 
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the gender and number of that which is next before it, as at 
2 Sam. iii. 22, xx. 20; Ps. lv. 6; Job xix. 15” (Hitzic). 

Ver. 16. This verse stands in close connection with the pre- 
ceding, for it speaks of the contentious woman: 

He that restraineth her restraineth the wind, 
And oil meeteth his right hand. 

The connection of the plur. subject M28¥=quicunque eam 
cohibet, with a sing. predicate, is not to be disputed (vid. iii. 18: 
and xxviii. 16, Chethib) ; but can ja¥ gain from the meaning of 
preserving, laying up, also the meanings of keeping, of con- 
fining, and shutting up?—for these meanings we have NPD 
and “3¥Y (cf. 118, xxx. 4). In 1608 it lies nearer to see in 
3D. the object of the clause (oil meeteth his right hand) 
than the subject (his right hand meeteth oil), for the gender 
of $9" directs to TY (e.g. Ezek. xv. 65; cf. 6a, where "M182 is as 
to gender indifferent) : it is fem., while on the contrary j}2¥ is 
generally masc. (cf. Song i.3). There is no reason for regard- 
ing 33D’ as an adverbial accus. (he meets oil with hfs right 
hand), or, with Hitzig, as a second subject (he meets oil, lis 
right hand); the latter, in the order of the words lying before us, 
is not at all possible. We suppose that 87‘, as at Gen. xlix. 1, 
is equivalent to 12> (Ewald, § 116c), for the explanation olewm 
dextere ejus preconem agit (Cocceius, Schultens) does not 
explain, but only darkens; and olewm dexterd sud legit, 1.e..colligit 
(Fleischer), is based on an untenable use of the word. As one 
may say of person to person, TP, occurrit tibi, Num. xxv. 18, 
so also 81> (77>), of a thing that meets a man or one of his 
members; and if we compare np? and “P, then for 16d the 
meaning is possible: oi] meets his right hand; the quarrelsome 
woman is like oil that cannot be held in the hand, which struggles 
against that which holds it, for it always glides out of the hand. 
Thus also Luther: “ and seeks to hold oil with his hand,” as if 
he read /9P*. In fact, this word was more commonly used as 
the expression of untenableness than the colourless and singular 
word wip’, which, besides, is so ambiguous, that none of the old 
translators has thonght on any other xp than that which signifies 
“to call,” “ to name.” The Jewish interpreters also adhere to 
this nearest lying s1p, and, moreover, explain, as the Syr., 
Targ., Aquila, Symmachus, Jerome, and the Venet., 13% ov, 
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according to the accentuation as genit. connected, e.g. Rashi: 
he calls for oil to his right hand, viz. as the means of purifica- 
tion from leprosy, Lev. viii. 14 [xiv. 16]; and Aben Ezra: 
even when he calls for oil to his right hand, ¢e. would move 
them to silence with the precious anointing oil. Perhaps ver. 
16 was originally an independent proverb as follows : 
myn iY pm Day 
Np WS De 
He who layeth up riches in store layeth up the wind, 
And he nameth them the fat of his right hand ; 
i.¢., he sees in them that which makes his right hand fat and 
strong (iY, as at Ps. cix. 24, opp. Zech. xi. 173; cf. P2OYN9, 
Isa. x. 16, and regarding “Eopovv, the Pheenican god of health, 
at Isa. lix. 10), and yet it is only the wind, z.e. something that 
is worthless and transient, which he stored up (jD¥, as at xii. 22, 
and in W222, Obad. ver. 6). fi is used as it frequently occurs 
in the Book of Proverbs, eg. xi. 4, and the whole proverb 
expresses by another figure the same as xvill. 11. The fact 
that pp¥ (ny), xxv. 23, and as a contrast thereto in the compass 
yo" (the sonth), hovered before the poet, may not have been 
without its influence on the choice of the words and expressiou 
here. 
Ver. 17. This proverb expresses the influence arising from 
the intercourse of man with man: 
Iron is sharpened by iron, 
And a man may sharpen the appearance of another. 
When the Masora reads 70°, Ewald remarks, it interprets the 
word as denoting “at the same time,” and the further meaning of 
the proverb must then accord therewith. Accordingly he trans- 
lates: “iron together with iron! and one together with the face 
of another!” But then the prep. 3 or oy is wanting after the 
second "n’—for “IM! is, in spite of Ewald, § 217h, never a prep. 
—and the “face,” 176, would be a perplexing superfluity. 
Hitzig already replies, but without doing homage to the tra- 
ditional text-punctuation, that such a violence to the use of 
language, and such a darkening of the thought, is not at all to 
be accepted. He suggests four ways of interpreting 3n’: (1) 
the adverb ¥, united, properly (taken accusat.) union; (2) 3M, 
Ps. Ixxxvi. 11, imper. of the Piel 1, unite; (3) 3, Job ili. 6, 
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jussive of the Kul 730, gaudeat; and (4) as Kimchi, in Mtehlol 
126a, jussive of the Kal 15 (=71N) acuere, after the form 154, 
Mic. iv. 11. 70%, Gen. xxxii. 8, etc. in p. 10°, after the form 
tON, Job xxiii. 9. ons), 2 Kings i. 2 (= NOM), 2 Chron. xvi. 12). 
If we take 1m with M73, then itis & priori to be supposed that 
in 7M the idea of sharpening lies; in the Arab. iron is simply 
called hadyda= 87h, that which is sharpened, sharp; and a 
current Arab. proverb says: alhadyd balhadyd yuflah = ferrum 
ferro difinditur (vid. Freytag under the word falah). But is 
the traditional text-punctuation thus understood to be rightly 
maintained? It may be easily changed in conformity with the 
meaning, but not so that with Béttcher we read 17 and 7%, 
the fut. Kal of TIN: “iron sharpeneth itself on iron, and a 
man sharpeneth himself over against his neighbour’”—for 35 
after a verb to be understood actively, has to be regarded as the 
object—but since 19° is changed into 1 (fut. Hiph. of 114), 


and 1M) into 7 or 1 (fut. Hiph. of TI, after the form nx, 
incipiam, Deut. ii. 25, or 208, profanabo, Ezek. xxxix. 7; Num. 
xxx. 3). The passive rendering of the idea 17a and the active of 
170 thus more distinctly appear, and the unsuitable jussive forms 
are set aside: ferrum ferro exacuitur, et homo exacuit faciem amici 
sui (Jerome, Targ., the Venet.). But that is not necessary. 
As °y1 may be the fut. of the Hiph. (he brought up) as well as 
of the Kal (he went up), so 19’ may be regarded as fut. Kal, 
and 1% as fut. Hiph. Fleischer prefers to render 3M" also as 
Hiph.: aciem exhibet, like VYY', divitias acquirit, and the like ; 
but the jussive is not favourable to this supposition of an in- 
transitive (inwardly transitive) Hiph. It may indeed be said 
that the two jussives appear to be used, according to poetic 
licence, with the force of indicatives (cf. under xii. 26), but the 
repetition opposes it. Thus we explain: iron is sharpened 
[gewetet, Luther uses this appropriate word] by iron (3 of the 
means, not of the object, which was rather to be expected in 
176 after xx. 30), and a man whets %3p, the appearance, the 
deportment, the nature, and manner of the conduct of his 
neighbour. The proverb requires that the intercourse of man 
with man operate in the way of sharpening the manner and 
forming the habits and character; that one help another to 
culture and polish of manner, rub off his ruggedness, round 
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his corners, as one has to make use of iron when he sharpens 
iron and seeks to make it bright. The jussive form is the 
uratorical form of the expression of that which is done, but also 
of that which is to be done. 

The following three proverbs are connected with 17 in their 
similarity of form :— 

Ver. 18 Whosoever watcheth the fig-tree will enjoy its fruit; 

And he that hath regard to his master attaineth to honour. 
The first member is, as in ver. 17, only the means of contem- 
plating the second; as faithful care of the tree has fruit for a 
reward, so faithful regard for one’s master, honour ; 73) is used 
as at Isa. xxvii. 3, 10 as at Hos. iv. 10, etc.—the proverb is 
valid in the case of any kind of master up to the Lord of lords. 
The fig-tree presented itself, as Heidenheim remarks, as an 
appropriate figure; becausein the course of several years’ train- 
ing it brings forth its fruit, which the language of the Mishna 
distinguishes as p38, unripe, Sma, half ripe, and dys, fully 
ripe. To fruit in the first line corresponds honour in the 
second, which the faithful and attentive servant attains unto 
first on the part of his master, and then also from society in 
seneral. 
Ver. 19 As it is with water, face correspondeth to face, 
So also the heart of man to man. 

Thus the traditional text is to be translated ; for on the supposi- 
tion that 0°52 must be used for 0°33, yet it might not be trans- 
lated: as in waters face corresponds to face (Jerome: quo- 
modo wn aguts resplendent vultus respicientium), because 3 (instar) 
is always only a prep. and never conj. subordinating to itself a 
whole sentence (vid. under Ps, xxxviii. 14). But whether 
oa3, “ like water,” may be an abridgment of a sentence: “like 
as it is with water,” is a question, and the translation of the 
LXX. (Syr., Targ., Arab.), domep oby Guova tpdcwra mpoce- 
Tous, K.T.A., appears, according to Béttcher’s ingenious conjec- 
ture, to have supposed o'93 -ww3, from which the LX X. derived 
p07 MSD, secut non pares. The thought is beautiful: as in the 
water-mirror each one beholds his own face (Luther: der 
Scheme = the shadow), so out of the heart of another each sees 
his own heart, i.e. he finds in another the dispositions and feel- 
ings of his own heart (Fleischer)—the face finds in water its 
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reflection, and the heart of a man finds in man its echo; men 
are owowmadels, and it is a fortunate thing that their heart is 
capable of the same sympathetic feelings, so that one can pour 
into the heart of another that which fills and moves his own 
heart, and can there find agreement with it, and are-echo. The 
expression with ? is extensive: one corresponds to another, one 
belongs to another, is adapted to the other, turns to the other, 
so that the thought may be rendered in manifold ways; the 
divinely-ordained mutual relationship is always the ground- 
thought. This is wholly obliterated by Hitzig’s conjecture 
pind, “what a mole on the face is to the face, that is man’s 
heart to man,” 2.e. the heart is the dark spot in man, his partie 
honteuse. But the Scripture nowhere speaks of the human 
heart after this manner, at least the Book of Proverbs, in which 
25 frequently means directly the understanding. Far more 
intelligible and consistent is the conjecture of Mendel Stern, to 
which Abrahamsohn drew my attention: DBD DB DDD, like 
water (viz. flowing water), which directs its course always for- 
ward, thus (is turned) the heart of man to. man. This con- 
jecture removes the syntactic harshness of the first member 
without changing the letters, and illustrates by a beautiful 
and excellent figure the natural impulse moving man to man. 
It appears, however, to us, in view of the LX -X., more probable 
that D%2 is abbreviated from the original or swo (cf. 
SIV EO) 

The following proverb has, in common with the preceding, 
the catchword n1nn, and the emphatic repetition of the same 
expression : 


Ver. 20 The under-world and hell are not satisfied, 
And the eyes of man are not satisfied. 


A Keri 12%) is here erroneously noted by Lowenstein, Stuart, 
and others. The Ket to 172N1 is here 128), which secures 
the right utterance of the ending, and is altogether wanting’ in 
many Mss. (e.g. Cod. Jaman). The stripping off of the } from 
the ending ji is common in the names of persons and places 
(e.g. mow, LXX. Soropwv and mDv) ; we write at pleasure 
either i or mn (eg. 9), Olsh. § 2157. 7728 (728) of the 


1 In Gesen. Lex. this A428 stands to the present day under MAIN. 
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nature of a proper name, is already found in its full form 738 
at xv. 11, along with DiINW; the two synonyms are, as was there 
shown, not wholly alike in the idea they present, as the under- 
world and realm of death, but are related to each other almost 
the same as Hades and Gehenna; j28 is what is called’ in the 
_ Jonathan-Targum SJ728 2, the place of destruction, te of the 
second death (N22n XID), The proverb places Hades and Hell 
on the one side, and the eyes of man on the otber, on the same 
line in respect of their insatiableness. ‘To this Fleischer adds 
the remark: cf. the Arab. afayn [a tamlaha alla altrab, 
nothing fills the eyes of man but at last the dust of the grave— 
a strikingly beautiful expression! If the dust of the grave fills 
the open eyes, then they are full—fearful irony! The eye is 
the instrument of seeing, and consequently in so far as it 
always looks out farther and farther, it is the instrument and 
the representation of human covetousness. The eye is filled, 
is satisfied, is equivalent to: human covetousness is appeased. 
But first “the desire of the eye,” 1 John ii. 16, is meant in the 
proper sense. ‘The eyes of men are not satisfied in looking and 
contemplating that which is attractive and new, and no com- 
inand is more difficult to be fulfilled than that in Isa. xxxiii. 
15, “...that shutteth his eyes from seeing evil.” There is 
therefore no more inexhaustible means, impie speculationis, than 
the desire of the eyes. 

There follow here two proverbs which have in common with 
each other the figures of the crucible and the mortar: 

Ver. 21 The crucible for silver and the furnace for gold, 
And a man according to the measure of his praise ; 
ie., silver and gold one values according to the result of the 
smelting crucible and the smelting furnace; bnt a man, accord- 
ing to the measure of public opinion, which presnpposes that 
which is said in xil. 8, ‘according to the measure of his wisdom 
is a man praised.” 20m is not a phua péoor like our Leumund 
[renown], but it is a graduated idea which denotes fame down 
to evjl Lob [fame], which is only Lob [praise] per antiphrasin, 
Iiwald otherwise: “ according to the measnre of his glorying ;” 
or Hitzig better: “according to the measure with which he 
praises himself,” with the remark: 55m» is not the act, the 
} Vid. Frankel, Zu dem Targum der Propheten (1872), p. 25. 
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glorifying of self, but the object of the glorying (cf. noan, 
119), te. that in which he places his glory.” Béttcher some- 
thing further: “ one recognises him by that which he is 
generally wont to praise in himself and others, persons and 
things.” Thus the proverb is to be understood ; but in connec- 
tion with xii. 8 it seems to us more probable that 55no is 
thought of as going forth from others, and not as from him- 
self. In line first, xvii. 8a is repeated; the second line there 
is conformable to the first, according to which it should be here 
said that the praise of a man is for him what the crucible and 
the furnace is for metal. The LXX., Syr., Targ., Jerome, 
and the Venet. read Dem "DD, and thereby obtain more con- 
cinnity. Luther accordingly translates : 
A man is tried by the mouth of his praise, 
As silver in the crucible and gold in the furnace. 
Others even think to interpret man as the subject examining, 
and so they vocalize the words. Thus e.g. Fleischer: Qualis 
est catinus argento et fornax auro, talis sit homo ori a quo laudatur, 
so that “ mouth of his praise” is equivalent to the man who 
praises him with his mouth. But where, as here, the language 
relates to relative worth, the supposition for ‘BD, that it denotes, 
as at x11. 8, pro ratione, is tenable. And that the mouth of him 
who praises is a smelting crucible for him who is praised, or 
that the praised shall be a crucible for the mouth of him who 
praises, would be a wonderful comparison. The LXX. has 
here also an additional distich which has no place in the Heb. 
text. 
Ver. 22 Though thou bruise a fool in a mortar among grit with a 


pestle, 
Yet would not his folly depart from him. 


According to the best accredited accentuations, Yin2n7O8 has 


Iiluj. and vinopa has Pazer, not Felia, which would separate 
more than the Dechi, and disturb the sequence of the thoughts. 
The first line is long; the chief disjunctive in the sphere of the 
Athnach is Dechi of ‘17, this disjoins more than the Fazer of 


‘82, and this again more than the Legarmeh of Inyn-nx. The 
n of niav does not belong to the stem of the word (Hitzig), 
but is the article ; 57 (from 41, to shake, to break; according 
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to Schultens, from 459, to crumble, to cut in pieces, after the 
form “0'P, which is improbable) are bruised grains of corn 
(peeled grain, grit), here they receive this name in the act of 
being bruised: rightly Aquila and Theodotion, év wéow éumrrec- 
couévey (grains of corn in the act of being pounded or bruised), 
and the Venet. pécov trav rricavav. In ya (thus to be written 
after Afichlol 43, not ya, as Heidenheim writes it without 
any authority) also the fclen is contained. wn» is the vessel, 
and the 2 of “ya is Beth tnstrumenti ; ey (of lifting up for the 
purpose of bruising) is the club, pestle (Luther: stempffel= 
pounder); in the Mishna, Beza i. 5, this word denotes a pounder 
for the cutting out of flesh. The proverb interprets itself: 
folly has become to the fool as a second nature, and he is not 
to be delivered from it by the sternest discipline, the severest 
ineans that may be tried ; 1t is not indeed his substance (Hitzig), 
but an inalienable accident of his substance. 

Vers. 23-27. An exhortation to rural industry, and particularly 
to the careful tending of cattle for breeding, forms the conclu- 
sion of the foregoing series of proverbs, in which we cannot 
always discern an intentional grouping. Itis one of the Mashal- 
odes spoken of vol. i. p. 12. It consists of 11 =4+7 lines. 


Ver. 23 Give heed to the look of thy small cattle, 

Be considerate about the herds. 

24 For prosperity continues not for ever ; 
And does the diadem continue from generation to generation? 

25 (But) the hay is gone, and the after-growth appears, 
And the grass of the mountains is gathered : 

26 Lambs serve to clothe thee, 
And goats are the price of a field. 

27 And there is plenty of goats’ milk for thy nourishment, 
And for the nourishment of thy house, 
And subsistence for thy maidens. 


The beginning directs to the fut., as is not common in these 
proverbs, vid. xxvi. 26. With yp, to take knowledge, which is 
strengthened by the inf. tntenstvus, is interchanged ob nw, which 
means at xxiv. 32 to consider well, but here, to be careful 
regarding anything. jN¥ ’ the sara or little cattle, thus sheep 
and goats. Whether ony? (here and at Isa. xvii. 2) contains the 


1 The LXX. translates ty péow ovvedpiov, and has thereby misled the Syr., 
and mediately the Targum. 
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article is questionable (Gesen. § 35. 2A), and, since the herds are 
called DY, is not probable; tls: direct thy attention to the 
herds, that is, to this, that thou hast herds.- °28 is the external 
side in general; here, the appearance which the sheep present ; 
thus their condition as seen externally. In ver. 24 I formerly 
regarded “ti as a synonym of 13, to be understood of the produce 
of wool, or, with Hitzig, of the shearing of the meadow, and 
thus the produce of the meadow. But this interpretation of the 
word 1s untenable, and ver. 25 provides for ver. 24, thus under- 
stood, no natural continuation of thought. That {07 signifies a 
store, fulness of possessions, property, and abundance, has 
already been shown under xv. 6; but "!3 is always the mark of 
royal, and generally of princely dignity, and here denotes, per 
meton. signi pro re signata, that dignity itself. With the negative 
expression in 24a the interrogative in 246 is interchanged as at 
Job xl. 9, with the implied negative answer; ON), of an oath 
(“and truly not,” as at Isa. Ixii. 8), presents the same thought, 
but with a passionate colouring here unnecessary. Rightly 
Fleischer: “ ready money, moveable property, aud on the other 
hand the highest positions of honour, are far more easily torn 
away from a man, and secure to him far less of quiet prosperity, 
than husbandry, viewed particularly with respect to the rearing 
of cattle.” In other words: the possession of treasures and 
of a lofty place of power and of honour has not in itself the 
security of everlasting duration; but rural economy, and par- 
ticularly the rearing of cattle, gives security for food and clothing. 
The Chethib > wm is found, eg. at Ex. iii. 15; the Keri 
i) 7? substitutes the more usual form. If ver. 25 was an 
independent whole (Hitzig: grass vanishes and fresh green 
appears, etc.), then the meaning here and onward would be 
that in the sphere of husbandry it is otherwise than is said in 
ver. 24: there that which is consumed renews itself, and there 
is an enlarging circulation. But this contrast to ver. 24 must 
be expressed and formed unambiguously. The connection is 
rather this, that ver. 23 commends the rearing of cattle, ver. 24 
confirms it, and 25 ff. discuss what real advantages, not depen- 
dent on the accidents of public and social life, 1t brings. 

I rejoice to agree with Fleischer in the opinion that the per- 
fects of ver. 25 form a complex hypothetical antecedent to ver. 
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26: Quum evanuerit gramen (sc. vetus) et apparuerint herba 
recentes et collecta fuerint pabula montium, agnt vestitu tuo 
(inservient) et pretium agrt (sc. a te emendi) erunt hirci, te. then 
wilt thou nourish thy herds of sheep and goats with the grass 
on thy fields, and with the dried gathered hay; and these will 
yield for thee, partly immediately and partly by tle money 
derived therefrom (viz. from the valuable goats not needed for 
the flocks), all that is needful for thy life. He also remarks, 
under ney, that it means to make a place void, empty (viz. to quit 
the place, évacuer la forteresse) ; hence to leave one’s fatherland 
or home, to wander abroad; thus, rhetorically and poetically 
of things and possessions: to disappear. S1 (from %38M, to be 
green) is hay, and 8’ the after-growing second crop (after- 
grass); thus a meadow capable of being mowed a second time 
is thought of. O17 niaby (with Dag. dirimens, as e.g. “239, 
Deut. xxxii. 82) are the herbage of the mountains. The time 
when one proceeds to sheep-shearing, ver. 25 cannot intend to 
designate ; it sets before us an interesting rural harvest scene, 
where, after a plentiful ingathering of hay, one sees the meadows 
again overspread with new grass (Ewald); but with us the 
shearing of sheep takes place in the month of May, when tlie 
warm season of the year is just at hand. The poet means in 
general to say, that when the hay is mown and now the her- 
bage is grown up, and also the fodder from the mountains (Ps. 
evi. 20) has been gathered home, when thus the barns are 
filled with plenty, the husbandman is guaranteed against the 
future on all sides by his stock of cattle. non (from 39M, Arab. 
halyb, with halab) is the usnal metaplastic connecting form of 
30n, milk. “I (from “, like .% from 4), generally connected 
with the genitive of the person or thing, for which anything is 
sufficient (eg. xxv. 16, 9°71, to which Fleischer compares Arab. 
hasbuha, tassuha kifayuha), has here the genitive of the thing 
of which, or in which, one has enough. The complex subject- 
conception is limited by Relia, and the governing ‘3 has the 
subordinated disjunctive Legarmeh. OY is a word of two 
genders (epicoenum), Gesen. § 107, 1d. In O%m the influence 
of the y still continues; one does not need to supply it mean- 
while, since all that maintains and nourishes life can be called 
DYN (vita = victus), e.g. iii. 22, The LXX., translates 12 by 
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cov Oeparovtwy, and omits (as also the Syr., but not the Syro- 
Hexap.) the last line as now superfluous; but that the maids 
attending to the cattlk—by whom we particularly think of 
milkers—are especially mentioned, intentionally presents the 
ficure of a well-ordered household, full of varied life and 
activity (Job x]. 29). 

This Mashal-ode, commending the rearing of cattle, is a 
boundary. The series of proverbs beginning with the next 
chapter is not, however, a commencement, like that at xxii. 17; 
and Hitzig’s supposition, that xxvili. 1-16 and xxi. 17 ff. have 
one and the same author, stands on a false foundation. The 
second proverb of the twenty-eighth chapter shows directly that 
this new series of proverbs is subordinated to the aim of the 
Hezekiah-collection beginning with xxv., and thus has to be 
regarded as an original component part of it. The traces of 
the post-exilian period which Hitzig discovers in xxviii. 1-16 
are not sufficient to remove the origin of tle proverbs so far 
down from the times of Hezekiah. We take the first group, 
xxviil, 1-11, together; for 2p and 123°, pervading these eleven 
proverbs, gives to them, as a whole, a peculiar colouring; and 
xxviii. 12 presents itself as a new beginning, going back to 
ver. 2, which ver. 1 precedes as a prelude. 

xxviii. 1 The godless flee without any one pursuing them ; 
But the righteous are bold like a lion. 
We would misinterpret the sequence of the accents if we sup- 
posed that it denoted Y¥ as obj.; it by no means takes FTVPS) 
as a parenthesis. yun belongs thus to D2 as collective sing. 
(cf. eg. Isa. xvi. 40) ;* in 1}, MDD, as comprehensive or dis- 
nablltive (individualizing) singular, follows the plur. subject. 
One cannot, because the word is vocalized 1223 and not V533, 
regard nvr’ as an attributive clause thereto (Ewald, like Jerome, 
quasi leo conjidens); but the article, denoting the idea of kind, 
does not certainly always follow 3. We say, indifferently, IN 
or WD, w2d3 or N03, and always MaN3, not Ming, In itself, 
indeed, no” may be aed absolutely : ihe 18 confident, ane 
mayed, of the lion as well as of the leviathan, Job xl.23. But 


1The Targum of xxviii. 1a is, in Bereschith rabba, c. 84, sy oy 
ab pps by; that lying before us is formed after the Peshito. 
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it is suitable thus without any addition for the righteous, and 1D) 
and nb3 correspond to each other as predicates, in accordance 
with the parallelism ; the accentuation is also here correct. ‘Lhe 
perf. 109 denotes that which is uncaused, and yet follows: thie 
godless flee, pursued by the terrible images that arise in their 
own wicked consciences, even when no external danger threatens. 
The fut. nya’ denotes that which continually happens: the 
righteous remains, even where external danger really threatens, 
bold and courageous, after the manner of a young, vigorous 
lion, because feeling himself strong in God, and assured of his 
safety through Him. 

Ver. 2. There now follows a royal proverb, whose key-note 
is the same as that struck at xxv. 2, which states how a 
country falls into the ovx dyaOov of the rule of the many: 

Through the wickedness of a land the rulers become many; 
And through a man of wisdom, of knowledge, authority continues. 

If the text presented YWDa as Hitzig corrects, then one might 
think of a political revolt, according to the usage of the word, 
1 Kings xii. 19, ete. ; but the word is pws, ‘and yp (from 

ywe, dirumpere) is the breaking throngh of limits fixed by God, 
apostasy, irreligion, e.g. Mic. i. 5. But that many rulers for a 
land arise from such a cause, shows a glance into the Book of 
Hosea, e.g. vil. 16: “They return, but not to the Most High 
(sursum) ; they are become like a deceitful bow; their princes 
shall then fall by the sword;” and viii. 4: “They set up 
kings, but not by me; they have made princes, and I knew it 
not.” The history of the kingdom of Israel shows that a land 
which apostatizes from revealed religion becomes at once the 
victim of party spirit, and a subject of contention to many 
would-be rulers, whether the fate of the king whom it has 
rejected be merited or not. But what is now the contrast 
which 25 brings forward? The translation by Berthean and 
also by Zockler is impossible: ‘ but through intelligent, prudent 
men, he (the prince) continueth long.” For 2a does not mean 
a frequent changing of the throne, which in itself may not be 
a punishment for the sins of the people, but the appearance 
at the same time of many pretenders to the throne, as was the 


* Thus to be written with Gaja here and at xxix. 6, after the rule of 
AMetheg-Seizung, § 42. 
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case in the kingdom of Israel during the interregnum after 
the death of Jeroboain I1., or in Roine at the time of the thirty 
tyrants; J 8! must thus refer to one of these “many” who 
usurp for a time the throne. D782 may also mean, xxiii. 28, 
inter homines; but DIS, with adjective following, e.g. xi. 7, 
xii. 23, xv. 18, xxi. 16, always denotes one; and that trans- 
lation false Hage: the {3 into a “so,” “then” introducing 
the concluding clause, which it altogether disregards as un- 
translatable. But equally impossible is Bottcher’s: “ among 
intelligent, prudent people, one continues (in the government),” 
for then the subject-conception on which it depends would be 
slurred over. Without doubt {a is here a substantive, and just 
this subject-conception. That it may be a substantive has been 
already shown at xi. 19. There it denoted integrity (pro- 
perly that which is right or gennine); and accordingly it means 
here, not the status guo (Fleischer: idem rerum status), but 
continuance, and that in a full sense: the jurisdiction (properly 
that which is upright and right), ve. this, that right continues 
and is carried on in the land. Similarly Heidenheim, for he 
glosses j3 by yaxn p20; and Umbreit, who, however, unwarned 
by the accent, subordinates this}3 [in the sense of “ right” to 
YI as its object. Zockler, with Bertheau, finds a difficulty in 
the asyndeton YT P32. But these words also, Neh. x. 29, stand 
together as a formula; and that this formula is in the spirit 
and style of the Book of Proverbs, passages such as xix. 25, 
xxix. 7? show. A practical man, and one who is at the same 
time furnished with thorough knowledge, is thus spoken of, 
and prudence and knowledge of religious moral character and 
worth are meant. What a single man may do under certain 
circumstances is shown in xxi. 22; Eccles. ix. 15. Here one 
has to think of a man of understanding and spirit at the helm 
of the State, perhaps as the nearest counsellor of the king. By 
means of such an one, right continues long (we do not need to 
supply nine after “ continues long”). If, on the one side, the 
State falls asunder by the evil conduet of the inhabitants of the 


1 The three connected words yo! pap DIN have, in Lowenstein, the 
accents Mercha, Mercha, Mugrash ; but the Venetian, 1515, 20, Athias, v. d. 
Hooght, and Hahn, have rightly Tarcha, Mercha, Mugr ash »—to place two 
Merchas is Ben-Naphtali’s manner. 
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land, on the other hand a single man who unites in himself 
sound understanding and higher knowledge, for a loug time 
holds it together. 

Ver. 3. A proverb of a tyrant here connects itself with that 
of usurpers: 


A poor man and an oppressor of the lowly— 
A sweeping rain without bringing bread. 


Thus it is to be translated according to the accents. Fleischer 
otherwise, but also in conformity with the accents: Quales sunt 
vir pauper et oppressor miserorum, tales sunt pluvia omnia secum 
abriptiens et qui panem non habent, i.e. the relation between a 
poor man and an oppressor of the needy is the same as that 
between a rain carrying all away with it and a people robbed 
thereby of their sustenance; in other words: a prince or poten- 
tate who robs the poor of their possessions is like a pouring 
rain which floods the fruitful fields—the separate members of 
the sentence would then correspond with each other after 
the scheme of the chiasmus. But the comparison would be 
faulty, for ¥2 723 and pn? PS fall together, and then the 
explanation would be idem per idem. A “sweeping rain” is 
one which has only that which 1s bad, and not that which is 
good in rain, for it only destroys instead of promoting the growth 
of the corn; and as the Arab, according to a proverb compared 
by Hitzig, says of an unjust sultan, that he is a stream withont 
water, so an oppressor of the helpless is appropriately compared 
to a rain which floods the land and brings no bread. But then 
the words, “a poor man and an oppressor of the lowly,” must 
designate one person, and in that case the Heb. words must be 


accentuated, Don pun wa) (cf. xxix. 4a). For, that the 
oppressor of the helpless deports himself toward the poor man 
like a sweeping rain which brings no bread, is a saying not 
intended to be here used, since this is altogether too obvious, 
that the poor man has nothing to hope for from such an ex- 
tortioner. But the comparison would be appropriate if 3a 
referred to an oppressive master; for one who belongs to a 
master, or who is in any way subordinated to him, has before 
all to expect from him that which is good, as a requital for his 
services, and as a proof of his master’s condescending sympathy. 
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It is thus asked whether “a poor man and an oppressor of the 
lowly” may be two properties united in the person of one 
master. This is certainly possible, for he may be primarily a 
poor official or an upstart (Zéckler), such as were the Roman 
proconsuls and procurators, who enriched themselves by im- 
poverishing their provinces (cf. L_ XX. xxviii. 15); or a heredi- 
tary proprietor, who seeks to regain what he has lost by extorting 
it from his relatives and workmen. But w (poor) is not 
sufficient to give this definite feature to the figure of the 
master; and what does this feature in the figure of the master 
at all mean? What the comparison 36 says is appropriate to 
any oppressive ruler, and one does not think of an oppressor of 
the poor as himself poor; he may find himself in the midst of 
shattered possessions, but he is not poor; much rather the op- 
pressor and the poor are, as e.g. at xxix. 13, contrasted with each 
other. Therefore we hold, with Hitzig, that wo of the text is to 
be read rosh, whether we have to change it into Wx, or to suppose 
that the Jewish transcriber has here for once slipped into the 
Pheenician writing of the word; we do not interpret, with 
Hitzig, YN 123 in the seuse of avOpwrros duvdarys, Sir. viii. 1, 
but explain: a man (or master ="23) is the head (cf. e.g. Judg. 
xi. 8), and oppresses the helpless. ‘This rendering is probable, 
becanse #9 733, a poor man, is a combination of words without 
a parallel; the Book of Proverbs does not once use the expres- 
sion ¥ Wx, but always simply “9 (e.g. xxviii. 6, xxix. 13); and 
123 1s compatible with DM and the like, but not with wm. If 
we stumble at the isolated position of wien, we shonld consider 
that it is in a certain measure covered by 4; for one has to 
think of the 723, who is the wien, also as the ws of these 
ovd4, as one placed in a high station who numbers poor people 
among his subordinates. The LXX. translates avédpetos év 
doeBelats as if the words of the text were yw 123 (cf. the 
interchange of 123 and 23 in both texts of Ps. xviii. 26), but 
what the LX X. read must have been yen 23 (Isa. v. 22) ; 
and what can “23 here mean? The statement here made 
refers to the ruinous conduct of a 733, a man of standing, 
or Y23, a high Jord, a “wicked ruler,” xxviii. 15. On the 

1 The Phoen. writes w5 (i.e. WA, rus); vid. Schroder’s Phénizische Gram. 
p. 133; ef. Gesen. Thes. under v's". 
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contrary, what kind of rain the rule of an ideal governor is 
compared to, Ps. Ixxii. 1-8 tells. 
Ver. 4 They who forsake the law praise the godless ; 

But they who keep the law become angry with them, 
viz. the godless, for YY is to be thonght of collectively, as at 
ver. 1. They who praise the godless turn away from the 
revealed word of God (Ps. Ixxiii. 11-15); those, on the con- 
trary, who are true to God’s word (xxix. 18) are aroused 
against them (vid. regarding 3, xv. 18), they are deeply moved 
by their conduct, they cannot remain silent and let their 
wickedness go unpunished ; 77307 is zeal (excitement) always 
expressing itself, passing over into actions (syn. T)¥N0, Job 
vil. 9), 

Ver. 5. A similar antithetic distich: 

Wicked men understand not what is right; 

But they who seek Jahve understand all. 
Regarding the gen. expression YI"W38, vd. under ii. 14. He 
who makes wickedness his element, falls into the confusion of 
the moral conception; but he whose end is the one living God, 
gains from that, in every situation of life, even amid the greatest 
difficulties, the knowledge of that which is morally right. 
Similarly the Apostle John (1 John ii. 20): “ye have an unction 
from the Holy One, and ye know all things” (otéate mavta); 
2.e., ye need to seek that knowledge which ye require, and 
which ye long after, not without yourselves, bnt in the new 
divine foundation of your personal life; from thence all that 
ye need for the growth of your spiritual life, and for the turn- 
ing away from you of hostile influences, will come into yom 
consciences. It is a potential knowledge, all-compreliensive in 
its character, and obviously a human relative knowledge, that 
is here meant. 

Ver. 6. What is stated in this proverb is a conclusion from 
the preceding, with which it is also externally connected, for w 
(= wn), pe, yo, and now wh, follow each other: 

Better a poor man who walketh in his innocence, 

Than a double-going deceiver who is rich thereby. 
A variation of xix. 1. Stainlessness, integritas vite, aS a con- 
sequence of unreserved devotion to God, gives to a man with 
poverty a higher worth and nobility than riches connected with 
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falsehood which “halts between two opinions” (1 Kings 
xvill. 21), and appears to go one way, while in reality 1t goes 
another. The two ways 0'379 (cf. Sir. ii. 12, otal duaptord 
.. + €mPaivoyts emt Ovo tpiBous) are, as ver. 18, not ways 
going aside to the right or to the left of the right way, but 
the evil way which the deceiver truly walks in, and the good 
way which he pretends to walk in (Fleischer); the two ways 
of action placed over against one another, by one of which 
he masks the other. 
Ver. 7 He who keepeth instruction is a wise sou; 
But he that is a companion of profligates bringeth his father 
into shame. 
We have translated n71n at ver. 4 by “law;” here it includes 
the father’s instruction regarding the right way of life. MIA “yi, 
according to the nearest lying syntax, has to be taken as 
pred. probit are such as squander their means and destroy 
their health, vid. under xxiii. 20 f. 7 signifies, as frequently 
from the idea of (cf. xxix. 3) pasturing, or properly of 
tending, to take care of, and to have fellowship with. p> 
[shall put to shame] denotes both that he himself does dis- 
grace to him, and that he brings disgrace to him on the part 
of others. 
Ver. 8. This verse continues a series of proverbs (com- 

meucing in ver. 7) beginning with a participle: 

He who increaseth his wealth by interest and usury, 

Gathereth it for one who is benevolent toward the lowly. 
Wealth increased by covetous plundering of a neighbour 
does not remain with him who has scraped it together in so 
relentless a manner, and without considering his own advan- 
tage; but it goes finally into the possession of one who is 
merciful towards the poor, and thus it is bestowed in a 
manner that is pleasing to God (cf. xiii. 22, Job xxi. 16f.). 
The Kert, which drops the second 3, appears to wish to mitigate 
the sharpness of the distinction of the second idea supposed 
in its repetition. But Lev. xxv. 35-37, where an Israelite is 
forbidden to take usury and interest from his brother, the 
two are distinguished; and Fleischer rightly remarks that there 
1w2 means usury or interest taken in money, and m25N usury 
or interest taken in kind; @e., of that which one has received 
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in loan, such as grain, or oil, etc., he gives back more than he 
has received. In other words: 7) is the name of the interest 
for the capital that is lent, aad 137%, or, as it is here called 
main, the more, the addition thereto, the increase (Luther: 
vbersatz). This meaning of gain by means of lending on in- 
terest remains in Jw; but m37n, according to the later usus log., 
signifies gain by means of commerce, thus business-profit, vid. 
Baba Mezia, v. 1. Instead of 32822", more recent texts have the 
Kal* 338ap. nine also is, as xiv. 31, xix. 17, part. Kal, not inf. 
Poel: ad largiendum pauperibus (Merc., Ewald, Bertheau), for 
there the person of him who presents the gift is undefined ; but 
just this, that it is another and better-disposed, for whom, 
without having it in view, the collector gathers his stores, is the 
very point of the thought. | 
Ver. 9 He who turneth away his ear not to hear of the law, 
Even his prayer is an abomination. 
Of. xv. 8 and the argument 1 Sam. xv. 22. Not only the evil 
which such an one does, but also the apparent good is an 
abomination, an abomination to God, and ¢o ipso also in itself : 
morally hollow and corrupt ; for it is not trath and sincerity, for 
the whole soul, the whole will of the suppliant, is not present : 
he is not that for which he gives himself out in his prayer, and 
does not earnestly seek that which he presents and expresses a 
wish for in prayer. 
Ver. 10. A tristich beginning with a participle: 

Ne who misleads the upright into au evil way, 

He shall fall into his own pit; 

But the innoceut shal) inherit that which is good. 
In the first case, xxvi. 27 is fulfilled: the deceiver whio leads 
astray falls himself into the destruction which he prepared for 
others, whether he misleads them into sin, and thus mediately 
prepares destruction for them, or that he does this immediately 


1 Jf, as Hitzig, after J. H. Michaelis, remarks, the word were Ben-Asher’s 
WP", then it would be thus rightly punctuated by Clodius and the 


moderns. Kimchi, in the Wérterbuch under yap, adduces this word as 
Ben-Asher’s. But the Masora knows nothing of it. It marks yyyap*, Jer. 


xxxi. 10, with nS as unicum, and thus supposes for the passage before us 
WSDP', which certainly is found in Mss., and is also marked on the margin 
with nS AS wricuMm. 
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by enticing them into this or that danger; for 12 may be 
understood of the way of wicked conduct, as well as of the 
experience of evil, of being betrayed, robbed, or even mur- 
dered. That those who are misled are called Ov, explains 
itself in the latter case: that they are such as he ought to 
show respect towards, and such as deserved better treatment, 
heightens the measure of his guilt. If we understand being 
morally led astray, yet may we not with Hitzig here find the 
‘theory ” which removes the punishment from the just and lays 
it on the wicked. The clause xi. 8 is not here applicable. The 
first pages of the Scripture teach that the deceiver does not by 
any means escape punishment; but certainly the deceiver of the 
upright does not gain his object, for his diabolical joy at the 
destruction of such an one is vain, because God again helps 
him with the right way, but casts the deceiver so much the 
deeper down. As the idea of y1 775 has a twofold direction, 
so the connections of the words may be genitival (via malt) as 
well as adjectival (via mala). imnw3 is not incorrectly written 
for inmwa, for NW occurs (only here) with MN asits warrant 
both from ANY, to bend, to sink ; cf. mip under iv. 24. In line 
third, opposite to “he who misleads,” stand “the innocent” 
(pious), who, far from seeking to entice others into the evil 
way and bring them to ruin, are unreservedly and honestly 
devoted to God and to that which is good; these shall inherit 
good (cf. iii. 35) ; even the consciousness of having made no 
man unhappy makes them happy; but even in their external 
relations there falls to them the possession of all good, which is 
the divinely ordained reward of the good. 


Ver. 11 A rich man deems himself wise ; 
But a poor man that hath understanding searcheth him out, 


or, as we have translated, xviii. 17, goes to the bottom of hin, 
whereby is probably thought of the case that he seeks to use 
him as a means to an ignoble end. The rich man appears in 
his own eyes to be a wise man, ¢.e. in his self-delusion he thinks 
that he is so; but if he has anything to do with a poor man 
who has intelligence, then he is seen through by him. Wisdom 
is a gift not depending on any earthly possession. 

We take vers. 12-20 together. A proverb regarding riches 
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closes this group, as also the foregoing is closed, and its com- 
mencement is related in form and in its contents to ver. 2: 


Ver. 12 When righteous men triumph, the glory is great ; 
And when the godless rise, the people are searched for. 


The first line of this distich is parallel with xxix. 2; cf. xi. 10a, 
lla: when the righteous rejoice, viz. as conquerors (cf. e.g. Ps. 
lx. 8), who have the upper hand, then M)N8n, bright prosperity, 
is increased ; or as Fleischer, by comparison of the Arab. yawm 
alazynt (day of ornament = festival day), explains: so is there 
much festival adornment, i.e. one puts on festival clothes, signum 
pro ve signata: thus all appears festal and joyous, for pro- 
sperity and happiness then show themselves forth. 31 is adj. 
and pred. of the substantival clause; Hitzig regards it as the 
attribute: “then is there great glory;” this supposition is 
possible (vid. vii. 26, and under Ps. Ixxxix. 51), but here it is 
purely arbitrary. 28a is parallel with 126: if the godless 
arise, attain to power and prominence, these men are spled out, 
i.e. as we say, after Zeph. i. 12, they are searched for as with 
Jamps. O78 WAM is to be understood after Obadiah, ver. 6, 
cf. ii. 4: men are searched out, ze. are plundered (in which 
sense Heidenheim regards wan as here a transposition from 
hwn), or, with reference to the secret police of despotism: they 
are subjected to an espionage. But a better gloss is DIN ND 
28a: the people let themselves be sought for, they keep them- 
selves concealed in the inside of their houses, they venture not 
out into the streets and public places (Fleischer), for mistrust 
and suspicion oppress them all; one regards his person and 
property nowhere safer than within the four walls of his house; 
the lively, noisy, variegated life which elsewhere rules without, 
is as if 1t were dead. 


Ver. 13 He that denieth his sin shall not prosper; 

But he that acknowledgeth and forsaketh it shall obtain mercy. 
Thus is this proverb translated by Luther, and thus it lives in 
the mouth of the Christian people. He who falsely disowns, or 
with self-deception excuses, if he does not altogether justify his 
sins, which are discernible as byw, has no success; he remains, 
after Ps. xxxti., in his conscience and life burdened with a secret 
ban; but he who acknowledges (the LXX. has é£nyovpevos 
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instead of é£ouoroyoupevos, as it ought to be) and forsakes (for 
the remissio does not follow the confessio, if there is not the 
accompaniment of nova obedientia) will find mercy (amy, as 
Hos. xiv. 4). In close connection therewith stands the thought 
that man has to work ont his salvation “with fear and trem- 
bling” (Phil. ii. 12). 
Ver. 14 Well is it with the mau who feareth always ; 
But he that is stiff-necked shall fall into mischief. 

The Piel 395 occurs elsewhere only at Isa. li. 13, where it is 
used of the fear and dread of men; here it denotes the anxious 
concern with which one has to gnard against the danger of 
evil coming upon his soul. Aben Ezra makes God the object ; 
but rather we are to regard sin as the object, for while the truly 
pious is one that “ fears God,” he is at the same time one that 
“feareth evil.’ The antithesis extends beyond the nearest 
lying contrast of fleshly security ; this is at the same time more 
or less one who hardens or steels his heart (i320 nWpd), viz. against 
the word of God, against the sons of God in his heart, and 
against the affectionate concern of others about his soul, and as 
such rushes on to his own destruction (NY73 PIB’, as at xvii. 20). 

This general ethical proverb is now followed by one concern- 
ing the king: 

Ver. 15 A roaring lion and a ravening bear 
Is a foolish ruler over a poor people, 

1.€. a people without riches and possessions, without lasting 
sources of help,—a people brought low by the events of war and 
by calamities. To snch a people a tyrant is a twofold terror, 
like a ravenous monster. The LXX. translate yva win by 
os Tupavvel TrTwyos wy, as if w had been transferred to this 
place from ver. 8. But their translation of yur, xxix. 7, wavers 
between doeSys and mrwyds, and of the bear they make a 
wolf 3Nt, dialectical 2%. Ppiv designates a bear as lingering 
about, running hither and thither, impelled by extreme hunger 
(Venet. erotica), from PpY = pw, to drive, which is said of 
nimble runuing, as well as of urging impulses (cf. under Gen. 
il. 16), viz. hunger. 

Ver. 16. Auother proverb of the king: 


O prince devoid of understanding and rich in oppression ! 
He that hateth unrighteous gain continueth long. 
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The old interpreters from the LXX. interpret MpUYd IN as 
pred. (as also Fleischer: princeps qui intelligentie habet parum 
idem oppressionis exercet multum) ; but why did not the author 
use the word xin or 811) instead of this ambiguous inconvenient 
1? Hitzig regards the first term as a nominative absolute, 
which does not assume a suffix in the second line. But examples 
such as 27a, xxvii. 7b, are altogether of a different sort; there 
occurs a reference that is in reality latent, and only finds not 
expression ; the clause following the nominative 1s related to it 
as its natural predicate, hut here 150 is an independent clause 
standing outside of any syntactical relation tol5a. Heidenheim 
has acknowledged that here there lies before us a proverb not in 
the form of a mere declaration, but of a warning address, and thus 
also it is understood by Ewald, Bertheau, Elster, and Zéckler. 
The accentuation seems to proceed on the same supposition. 
It is the only passage in the Book of Proverbs where 7°, of the 
supreme ruler of the people, and where the plur. inn, occur; 
it is not therefore at all strange if the proverb also has some- 
thing strange in its formation. Often enough, proverbs are in 
the form of an address to a son, and generally to their reader ; 
why not also one at least to the king? It is a proverb as when 
I say: Oh thou reckless, merry fellow! he who langhs much 
wil] soinetimes weep long. ‘Thus here the address is directed to 
the prince who is devoid of all wisdom and intelligence, which 
are necessary for a prince; but on this account the more 
earnest in exhortation to say to him that only one who hates 
defrauding the people attains an old age; thus that a prince 
who plunders the people wantonly shortens his life as a man, 
and his position as a ruler (cf. D2, xxiv. 22). The Keri 
Na’ has the tone thrown back on the penult., as the Chethib 
82” would also have it, cf. NDP, vii. 9. The relation of a 
plur. subj. to a sing. pred. is as at xxvii. 16. Regarding y¥3, 
vid. under i. 19, A confirmation of this proverb directing itself 
to princes is found in Jer. xxii. 13-19, the woe pronounced 
upon Jehoiakim. And a glance at the woe pronounced in Hab. 
i. 12, shows how easily ver. 17 presents itself in connection. 

Ver. 17 A man burdened with the guilt of blood upon his soul 
Fleeth to the pit; let no one detain him. 


Luther translates: “A man that doeth violence to the blood 
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of any one,” as if he had read the word py. Lowenstein per- 
suades himself that PYY may mean “ having oppressed,” and 
for this refers to wand, - having clothed, in the “Mishna WI, 334, 
Lat. coenatus, juratus ; but none of all these cases are ‘of the 
same nature, for always the conduct designated is interpreted as 
a suffering of that which is done, e.g. the drawing on, as a being 
clothed; the riding, asa being ridden, etc. Of PWY, in the sense 
of the oppression of another, there is no such part. pass. as 
throws the action as a condition back upon the subject. This 
is valid also against Aben Ezra, who supposes that PY! means 
oppressing after the forms TUN, TY, Pav, for of P2Y, settled = 
dwelling, that which has just been said is true; that "iN is 
equivalent to "AX, cf. regarding it under xxx. 1, and that MY, 
Ps, exxxvii. 8, is equivalent to TI, is not true. Kimchi adds, 
under the name of his father (Joseph Kimchi), also binv, Jer. 
ix. 7 = On; but that “slaughtered” can be equivalent to 
slaughtering is impossible. Some mss. have the word PUY, 
which is not inadmissible, but not in the sense of “ accused” 
(Léwenstein), but: persecuted, exposed to war ; for PY signifies 
to treat hostilely, and post-bibl. generally to aspire after or 
pursue anything, eg. | min “31a pipy, R. wy (whence Piel con- 
trectare, cf. Isa. xxiil. 2, according to Sion pwy appears to be 
an intensifying of this nby). However, there 1s no ground for 
regarding py" as not original, nor in the sense of “hard 
pressed ;’ ’ for it is not used of avenging persecution, but: 
inwardly pressed, for Isa. xxxviii. 14 APY also signifies the 
anguish of a guilty conscience. Whoever is inwardly bowed 
down by the blood of a man whom he has murdered, betakes 
himself to a ceaseless flight to escape the avenger of blood, the 
punishment of his guilt, and his own inward torment; he flees 
and finds no rest, till at last the grave (tia according to the 
Eastern, 7.e. the Babylonian, mode of writing a) receives him, 
and death accomplishes the only possible propitiation of the 
murderer. The exhortation, “let no one detain him,” does not 
mean that one should not lay hold on the fugitive; but, since 
a 2A does not mean merely to hold fast, but to hold right, that 

1 Béttcher supposes much rather Pwy = PWYID ; also, xxv. 11, 123= 
TBD 5 but that does not follow from the defectiva scriptio, nor from ¢ any- 
thing else. 
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one should not afford him any support, any refuge, any covering 
or security against the vengeance which pursues him; that one 
should not rescue him from the arm of justice, and thereby 
invade and disturb the public administration of justice, which 
rests on moral] foundations; on the other side, the Book of Pro- 
verbs, xxiv. 11 f., has uttered its exhortation to save a human 
life whenever it is possible to do so. The proverb lying before 
us cannot thus mean anything else than that no one should give 
to the murderer, as such, any assistance; that no one should 
save him clandestinely, and thereby make himself a partaker 
of his sin. Grace cannot come into the place of justice till 
justice has been fully recognised. Human sympathy, human 
forbearance, under the false title of grace, do not stand in con- 
trast to this justice. We must, however, render \27\20n~5x not 
directly as an admonition against that which is immoral; it may 
also be a declaration of that which is impossible: only let no 
one support him, let no one seek to deliver him from the unrest 
which drives him from place to place. This is, however, in 
vain; he is unceasingly driven about to fulfil his lot. But the 
translation : nemine ewm sustinente (Fleischer), is inadmissible ; 
a mere declaration of a fact without any subjective colouring is 
never 5x seg. fut. 
Ver. 18 He who walketh blamelessly is helped, 
And he who is perverse in a double way suddenly perisheth. 
The LXX. translate p‘on by Sixaiws (as the accusative of 
manner), Aquila and Theodotion by rédeos; but it may also 
be translated 7éXecov or tedevoTnTa, as the object accus. of 
ii. 7. Instead of D's py, ver. 6, there is here DIT wWpy, 
obliquely directed in a double way, or reflex bending himself. 
At ver. 6 we have interpreted the dual D371 rightly, thus 
nnsa cannot refer back to one of these two ways; besides, 773 
as fem. is an anomaly, if not a solecism. NON signifies, like 
the Aram. 8193, either all at once (for which the Mish. nnos3, 
Aram. 8313), or once (= N08 OYB2), and it signifies in the 
passage before us, not: once, aliquando, as Nolde, with Flacius, 
explains, but: all at once, ze. as Geier explains : penitus, sic 
ut pluribus casibus porro non sit opus. Schultens compares : 
** Procubuit moriens et humum semel ore momordit.” 1 


1 Aneid, xi. 418, 
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Rightly Fleischer: repente totus concidet. 


Ver. 19 He who cultivateth his land is satisfied with bread, 
And he that graspeth after vanities is satisfied with poverty. 


A variation of xii. 11. The pred. here corresponds to its con- 
trast. On (here and at xxxi. 7), instead of the more fre- 
quent US), cf. x. 4. 

To this proverb of the cultivation of the land as the sure 
source of support, the next following stands related, its con- 
tents being cognate : 

Ver. 20 A strong, upright man is enriched with blessings ; 

But he that hastens to become rich remains not unpunished. 

DON VIN, xx. 6, as well as Minds ‘x, denotes a man bone fidei; 
but the former expression refers the description to a constancy 
and certainty in the relations of favour and of friendship, here 
to rectitude or integrity in walk and conduct; the plur. refers 
to the all-sidedness and the ceaselessness of the activity. nin732 
is related, as at x. 6: the idea comprehends blessings on the 
side of God and of man, thus benedictio ret and benedictio vote. 
On the contrary, he who, without being careful as to the 
means, 1s in haste to become rich, remains not only unblessed, 
but also is not guiltless, and thus not without punishment; also 
this 23 Nd (e.g. vi. 29), frequently met in the Mishle, is, like 
nana, the unien of two ideas, for generally the bibl. mode of 
conception and language comprehends in one, sin, guilt, and 
punishment. 

With a proverb, in the first half of which is repeated the 
beginning of the second appendix, xxiv. 23, a new group com- 
mences : 


Ver. 21 Respect of persons is not good ; 
And for a morsel of bread a mau may become a transgressor. 


Line first refers to the administration of justice, and line second 
—the special generalized—to social life generally. The “ morsel 
of bread,” as example of a bribe by means of which the favour 
of the judge is purchased, is too low a conception. Hitzig 
well: “even a trifle, a morsel of bread (1 Sam. ii. 36), may, 
as it awakens favour and dislike within us, thus in general call 
forth in the will an inclination tending to draw one aside from 
the line of strict rectitude.” Geier compares A. Gellius’ oct. 
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Att. i. 15, where Cato says of the Tribune Coelius: Lrusto 
panis conduct potest vel ut taceat vel ut loquatur. 
Ver. 22 The man of an evil eye hasteneth after riches, 
And knoweth not that want shall come upon bim. 
Hitzig renders ‘3) Ys [the man of an evil eye] as appos. of the 
subject; but in that case the phrase would have been yy yn vax 
nnd Sma (cf. eg. xxix. 1). py I (xxii. 6) is the jealous, 
envious, grudging, and at the same time covetons man. It is 
certainly possible that an envious man consumes himself in ill- 
humour without quietness, as Hitzig objects; but as a rule 
there is connected with envy a passionate endeavour to raise 
oneself to an equal height of prosperity with the one who is 
the object of envy; and this zeal, proceeding from an impure 
motive, makes men blind to the fact that thereby they do not 
advance, but rather degrade themselves, for no blessing can 
rest on it; discontentedness loses, with that which God has 
assigned to us, deservedly also that which it has. The pret. 
0713, the expression of a fact; the part. 2723, the expression of 
an habitual characteristic action; the word signifies praceps 
(qui preceps fertur), with the root-idea of one who is unbridled, 
who is not master of himself (vid. under Ps. ii. 5, and above at 
xx. 21). The phrase wavers between nay (Kimchi, under 5na; 
and Norzi, after Codd. and old editions) and 2733 (thus, ¢.9., 
Cod. Jaman); only at Ps. xxx. 8 27133 stands unquestioned. 
109 [want] is recognised by Symmachius, Syr., and Jerome. 
L’o this, as the authentic reading, cf. its ingenious rendering in 
Bereschith Rabba, c. 58, to Gen. xxii. 14. The LXX. reads, 
from 220, that a Won, édexpor, will finally seize the same 
riches, according to which Hitzig reads 40n, disgrace, shame 
(ch xxv.-10): 
Ver. 23 He that reproveth a man who is going backwards, 
Findeth more thanks than the flatterer. 

It is impossible that aj can be the suffix of “INN; the Talmud, 
Tamid 28a, refers it to God; bnt that it signifies: after my 
(Solomon’s) example or precedence (Aben Ezra, Alron b. 
Josef, Venet., J. H. Michaelis), is untenable — such a name 
given by the teacher here to himself is altogether aimless. 
Others translate, with Jerome: Qui corripit hominem gratiam 
postea inveniet apud ewm magis, quam ille qui per lingue blandi- 
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menta decipit, for they partly purpose to read j2-"258, partly to 
give to ‘NX the meaning of postea. “INS, Ewald says, is a 
notable example of an adverb: Hitzig ore to correct this 
adv. as at Neh. iii. 30 f., but where, with Keil, MMS is to be 
read; at Josh. ii. 7, where ‘1nx is to erased; and at Deut. ii. 
30, where the traditional text is accountable. This “NX may 
be ronmned like YS and ‘4; but if it had existed, it would not 
be a dra& Aey. The acccntieten also, in the passage before 
us, does not recognise it ; but it takes snk and nw together, and 
how otherwise than that it appears, as Ibn-J achja in his Grammar, 
and Immanuel* have recognised it, to be a noun terminating in 
aj. It is a formation, like "IBD, 1 es vi. 10 (cf. Olshansen’s 
Lehob. p. 428 f.), of the same termination as "IY, °30, and in 
the later Aram.-Heb. ‘St, and the like. The variant ‘2s, 
noticed by Heidenheim, confirms it; and the distinction be- 
tween different classes of men (vid. vol. i. p. 39) which prevails 
in the Book of Proverbs favours it. A ‘198 O58 is defined, after 
the manner of Jeremiah (vii. 24): a man who is directed pack 
wards, and not D%8?, forwards. Not the renegade—for m'219, 
opp. ne pony, does net lead to so strong a conception—but the 
retrograder is thus called in German: Riickldufige [one who 
runs backwards] or Rickwendige [one who turns backwards], 
who turns away from the good, the right, and the true, and 
always departs the farther away from them (Immanuel: going 
backwards in his nature or his moral relations). This ceuntri- 
fugal direction, leading to estrangement from the fear of 
Jahve, or, what is the same thing, from the religion of revela- 
tion, would lead to entire rnin if unreserved and fearless 
denunciation did not interpose and seek to restrain it; and 
he who speaks? so truly, openly, and earnestly home to the 
conscience of one who is on the downward course, gains for 
himself thereby, on the part of him whom he has directed 
aright, and on the part of all who are well disposed, better 
thanks (and also, on the part of God, a better reward, James 


1 Abulwalid (Rikma, p. 69) also rightly explains "1NN, as a characterizing 
epithet, by *s3N (turned backwards). 
2, Lowenstein writes Moi, after Afetheg-Setzung, § 43, not incorrectly ; 


for the following word, although toned on the first syllable, begins with 
guttural having the same sound. 
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v. 19 f.) than he who, speaking to him, smooths his tongue 
to say to him who is rich, or in a high position, only that which 
is agreeable. Laudat adulator, sed non est verus amator. The 
second half of the verse consists, as often (Ps. lxxili. 8; Job 
xxxiii. 1; ef. Thorath Emeth, p. 51), of only two words, with 
Mercha Silluk. 

Ver. 24 He who robbeth his father and mother, and saith: It is no 

wrong, 
Is a companion of the destroyer. 
The second line is related to xviii. 96. Instead of dominus 
perditionis there found, there is here MND NX, vir perdens 
(perditor); the word thus denotes a man who destroys, not 
from revenge, but from lust, and for the sake of the life of 
men, and that which is valuable for men; thus the spoiler, the 
incendiary, etc. Instead of NN there, here we have 137 in the 
same sense. He who robs his parents, ze. takes to himself 
what belongs to them, and regards his doing so as no particular 
sin,’ because he will at last come to inherit it all (cf. xx. 21 
with xix. 26), is to be likened to a mau who allows himself in 
all offences against the life and property of his neighbour; for 
what the deed of such a son wants in external violence, it 
makes up in its wickedness, because it is a rude violation of 
the tenderest and holiest demands of duty. 
Ver. 25 The covetous stirreth up strife ; 
But he that trusteth in Jahve is richly comforted. 

Line first is a variation of xv. 18a; ¥53-2M is not to be inter- 
changed with 373M, xxl, 4. He is of a wide heart who 
haughtily puffs himself up, of a wide soul (cf. with Schultens 277 
wei, of the opening up of the throat, or of revenge, Isa. v.14; 
Hab. ii. 5) who is insatiably covetous; for 25 is the spiritual, 
and wa) the natural, heart of man, according to which the 
widening of the heart is the overstraining of self-consciousness, 
and the widening of the soul the overstraining of passion. 
Rightly the LX-X., according to its original text: &rAnotos 
avnp «wet (thus with Hitzig for «puvel) veien. ine second 
is a variation of xvi. 20, xxix. 25. Over against the insatiable 
is he who trusts in God (NO 3, with Gaja to the vocal, concluding 

1 Accentuate pein PN aN) without Afakkeph, as in Codd, 1294 and 
old editions. 
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the word, for it follows a word accented on the first syllable, and 


beginning with a guttural; cf. 'N', xxix. 2; ‘B', xxix. 18), that 
He will bestow upon him what is necessary and good for him. 
One thus contented is easily satisfied (compare with the word 
xi. 25, xi. 4, and with the matter, x. 3, xiii, 24), is externally 
as well as atemally appeased; while that other, never con- 
tented, has no peace, and creates dispeace around him. 
The following proverb assumes the 3 of the foregoing :! 
Ver. 26 He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool; 
But he that walketh in wisdom shall escape. 
From the promise in the second line, Hitzig concludes that a 
courageous heart is meant, but when by itself 25 never bears 
this meaning. He who trusteth in his own heart is not merely 
one who is ” guided solely “by his own. inconsiderate, defiant 
impulse to act” (Zockler). The proverb is directed against a 
false subjectivity. The heart is that fabricator of thoughts, 
of which, as of man by nature, nothing good can be said, Gen. 
vi. 5, vill. 21. But wisdom isa gift from above, and consists | 
in the knowledge of that which is objectively true, that which is 
normatively godlike. 23N3 72 is he who so walks that he has 
in wisdom a secure authority, and has not then for the first 
time, when he requires to walk, need to consider, to reckon, to 
experiment. Thus walking in the way of wisdom, he escapes 
dangers to which one is exposed who walks in foolish con- 
fidence in his own heart and its changeful feelings, thoughts, 
iniaginations, delusions. One who thonghtlessly boasts, who 
vainly dreams of victory before the time, is such a person ; but 
confidence in one’s own heart takes also a hundred other forms. 
Essentially similar to this proverb are the words of Jer. ix. 22 f., 
for the wisdom meant in 260 is there defined at ver. 23. 
Ver. 27 He that giveth to the poor suffereth no want ; 
But he that covereth his eyes meeteth many curses. 
In the first line the pronoun 4}, referring back to the subject 
noun, is to be supplied, as at xxvil. 7 me. He who gives to 
the poor has no want (7i0N2), for God’s blessing reimburses 


1 We take the opportunity of remarking that the tendency to form to- 
gether certain proverbs after one catchword is found also in German books 
of proverbs; vid. Paul, Ueber die urspr. Anord. von Freidanks Bescheiden- 
heit (1870), p. 12. 
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him richly for what he bestows. He, on the other hand, who 
veils (dyn, cf. the Hithpa., Isa. lviii. 7) his eyes so as not to see 
the misery which calls forth compassion, or as if he did not see 
the misery which has a claim on his compassion ; he is (becomes) 
rich in curses, i.e. is laden with the curses of those whose wants 
he cared not for; curses which, because they are deserved, 
change by virtue of a divine requita] (vid. Sir. iv. 5f.; Tob. 
iy. 7) into all kinds of misfortunes (opp. M373-37, 20a). IND 
is constructed after the form 1, MP) from TN. 

The following proverb resembles the beginnings xxvii. 2, 
12. The proverbs xxvili, 28, xxix. 1, 2, 3, form a beautiful 
square grasp, in which the first and third, and the second and 
fourth, correspond to one anotlier. 

Ver. 28 When the godless rise up, men hide themselves ; 
And when they perish, the righteous increase. 
Line first is a variation of 12d. Since they who hide them- 
selves are merely called men, people, the meaning of 357 is 
probably not this, that the righteous then from all sides come out 
into the foreground (Hitzig), but that they prosper, multiply, 
and increase as do plants, when the worms, caterpillars, and 
the like are destroyed (Fleischer) ; vewenstein glosses 13° by 
1, they become great = powerful, but that would be Elihu’s 
style, Job xxxni. 12, which is not in common use; the names 
of masters and of those in authority, 3, ‘3, 139, 735, are all 
derived from 2329, not from 723. The increase is to be under- 
stood of the prosperous gr owth (to become great = to increase, 
as perhaps also Gen. xxi. 10) of the congregation of the 
righteous, which gains in the overthrow of the godless an 
accession to its numbers; cf. xxix. 2, and especially 16. 
xxix. 1, A general ethical proverb here follows : 
A man often corrected who hardeneth his neck, 
Shall suddenly go to ruin without remedy. 

Line second = vi. 15). The connection ninsin ws must make 
the nearest impression on a reader of the Book of Proverbs 
that they mean a censurer (reprehender), but which is set aside 
by what follows, for the genit. after U'S is, xvi. 29, xxvi. 2], 
xxix. 10, xiii. 20, the denaniation of that which process font 
the palject freated: And since ringin, Ps, xxxvii. 15, Job 


xxi. 4, denotes counter evidence, and. generally rejoinders, thus 
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in the first line a reasoner is designated who lets nothing be said 
to hin, and nothing be shown to him, but contradicts all and 
every one. Thus e.g. Fleischer: vir gui correptus contradicit et 
cervicem obdurat. But this interpolated correptus gives involun- 
tary testimony of this, that the nearest lying impression of 
the ‘in UN suffers a change by MY AWD: if we read mvipn (25) 
Ay with ‘in, the latter then designates the correptio, over 
against ailich is placed obstinate boldness (Syr., Targ., Jerome, 
Luther), and ‘tn shows itself thus to be gen. objecti, and we have 
tocompare the gen. connection of vx, as at xviii. 23, xxi. 17, 
or rather at 1 Kings xx. 42 and Jer. xv. 10. But it is unneces- 
sary, with Hitzig, to limit ‘in to divine infliction of punishment, 
and after Hos. v. 9, Isa. xxxvii. 3, to read M1N3n [punishment], 
which occurs, Ps. cxlix. 7, in the sense of punishment inflicted 
by man.’ Besides, we must think first not of actual punishment, 
but of chastening, reproving words; and the man to whom are 
spoken the reproving words is one whose conduct merits more 
and more severe censure, and continually receives correction 
from those who are concerned for his welfare. Hitzig regards 
the first line as a conditional clause: “Is a man of punish- 
nient stiff-necked?” ... This is syntactically impossible. Only 
Any vip could have such force : aman of punishment, if he... 
But why then did not the author rather write the words yim 
pay nvpo? Why then could not sry nvipp be a co-ordinated 
further description of the man? Cf. eg. Ex. xvii. 21. The 
door of penitence, to which earnest, well-meant admonition calls 
a man, does not alwaysremain open. He who with stiff-necked 
persistence in sin and in self-delusion sets himself in opposition 
to all endeavours to save his soul, shall one day suddenly, and 
without the prospect and possibility of restoration (cf. Jer. 
xix. 11), become a wreck. Audi doctrinum si vis vitare ruinam. 
The general ethical proverb is here followed by one that is 
political : 
Ver, 2 When the righteous increase, the people rejoice ; 

And when a godless man ruleth, the people mourn. 
Regarding ‘3¥ ni273 (Aquila rightly, év 7@ wAnOdvat dixaiovs), 
vid. at xxvill. 28. If the righteous form the majority, or are 

1 Vid. Zunz, ‘‘ Regarding the Idea and the Use of Tokhecha,” in Stein- 
schneider’s Heb. Bibliographia, entitled y:279n, 1871, p. 70 F. 
VOL. II. Q 
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in such numbers that they are the party that give the tone, that 
form the predominant power among the people (Fleischer, cum 
incrementa capiunt justi), then the condition of the people is a 
happy one, and their voice joyful (xi. 10); if, on the contrary, 
a godless man or (after xxviii. 1) godless men rule, the people 


are made to sigh (O} nos, with the Gaja, according to rule). 
“There is reason,” as Hitzig remarks, “why oy should be 
placed first with, and then without, the article.” In the first 
case it denotes the people as those among whom there is such 
an increase of the righteous; in the second case, the article is 
wanting, because it is not generally used in poetry; and, besides, 
its absence makes the second line consist of nine syllables, like 
the first. This political proverb is now followed by one of 
general ethics : 
Ver. 3 A man who loveth wisdom delighteth his father ; 
And he who keepeth company with harlots spendeth his 
substance. 

Line first is a variation of x.1. ANS has, according to rule, 
the Metheg, cf. 9a. WS is man, without distinction of age, 
from childhood (Gen. iv. 1) up to ripe old age (Isa. Ixvi. 13); 
love and dutiful relation towards father and mother never cease. 
Line second reminds of xxvii. 7 (cf. xii. 20). 

A series of six proverbs follows, beginning with a proverb of 
the king: 

Ver. 4 A king by righteousness bringeth the land to a good condition ; 

But a man of taxes bringeth it down. 

The Hiph. TM signifies to make it so that a person or matter 
comes to stand erect and stand fast (e.g. 1 Kings xv. 4); 0%, 
to tear down, is the contrary of building up and extending 
(Ps. xxviii. 5), cf. 0192, opp. on, of the state, xi. 11. By 
‘In wR is meant the king, or a man of this kind; but it is 
questionable whether as a man of gifts, ze. one who lets gifts 
be made to him (Grotius, Fleischer, Ewald, Bertheau, Zéckler), 
or as a man of taxes, t.e. who imposes them (Midrash, Aben 
Ezra, Ralbag, Rosenmiiller, Hitzig). Both interpretations are 
possible, for "In means tax (lifting, raising = dedicating), free- 
will offerings, as well as gifts that are obligatory and required 
by the Jaws of nature. Since the word, in the only other place 
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where it occurs, Ezek. xlv. 18-16, is used of the relation of the 
people to the prince, and denotes a legally-imposed tax, so it 
appears also here, in passing over from the religious sphere to 
the secular, to be meant of taxes, and that according to its 
fundamental conception of gifts, 7.e. such taxes as are given on 
account of anything, such as the produce of the soil, manu- 
factures, heritages. T'lius also is to be understood Aquila’s and 
Theodotion’s avijp ddarpeudtwy, and the rendering also of the 
Venet. épavwv. A man on ihe throne, covetous of such gifts, 
brings the land to ruin by exacting contributions; on the 
contrary, a king helps the land to a good position, and an 
enduring prosperity, by the exercise of right, and that in ap- 
pointing a well-proportioned and fit measure of taxation. 
Ver. 5 A man who flattereth his neighbour 
. Spreadeth a net for his steps. 
Fleischer, as Bertheau: vir gui alterum blanditiis cireumventt ; 
but in the eY there does not lie in itself a hostile tendency, an 
intention to do injury 5 it interchanges with Oe, PScXXXVi.. 0, 
and what is expressed in line second happens sie: without any 
intention on the part of the flatterer: the web of the flatterer 
before the eyes of a neighbour becomes, if lie is caught thereby, 
a net for him in which he is entangled to his own destruction 
(Hitzig). pron signifies also, without any external object, 
Xxvili. 23, ii. 16, as internally transitive: to utter that which is 
smooth, ze. flattering. Wop is, as Ps. lvii,. 7= =n, for which 
it is the usual Pheenician word. 
Ver. 6 In the transgression of the wicked man lies a snare; 
But the righteous rejoiceth [jubelt] and is glad. 

Thus the first line is to be translated according to the sequence 
of the accents, Mahpach, Munach, Munach, Athnach, for the 
second Munach is the transformation of Dechi; ¥1 Us thus, 
like YI"WIN, xxviii. 5, go together, although the connection is 
not, like this, genitival, but adjectival. But there is also this 
sequence of the accents, Munach, Decht, Munach, Athnach, 
which separates !7 and &8. According to this, Ewald trans- 
lates: “in the transgression of one lies an evil snare;” but in 
that case the word ought to have been 3% wp, as at xil. 13; 
for although the numeral D'35 sometimes precedes its substan- 
tive, yet no other adjective ever does; passages such as Isa. 
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xxvill. 21 and x. 30 do not show the possibility of this position 
of the words. In this sequence of accents the explanation 
must be: in the wickedness of a man is the evil of a snare, 1.e. 
evil is the snare laid therein (Béttcher); but a reason why the 
author did not write py. wp would also not be seen there, and 
thus we must abide by the accentuation )7 &X, The righteous 
also may fall, yet he is again raised by means of repentance 
and pardon; but in the wickedness of a bad man lies a snare 
into which having once fallen, he cannot again release himself 
from it, xxiv. 16. In the second line, the form }7, for })', is 
defended by the same metaplastic forms as ", Ps. xci. 6; 
ym, Isa. xhi. 4; and also that the order of the words is not 
jan mak” (LX KX. €v yapa kai év eddhpoovvy; Luther: frewet 
sich und hat wonne [rejoices and has pleasure]), is supported by 
the same sequence of ideas, Zech. ni. 14, cf. Jer. xxxi. 7: the 
Jubeln is the momentary outburst of gladness; the Freude 
[gladness], however, is a continuous feeling of happiness. To 
the question as to what the righteous rejoiceth over [ jubelt | and 
is glad [ freuet] because of, the answer is not: because of his 
happy release from danger (Zockler), but: because of the 
prosperity which his virtue procures for him (Fleischer). But 
the contrast between the first and second lines is not clear and 
strong. One misses the expression of the object or ground of 
the joy. Cocceius introduces into the second line a sé lapsus 
fuertt. Schrultens translates, justus vel succumbens triumphabit, 
after the Arab. rdn f. 0., which, liowever, does not mean succum- 
bere, but subigere (vid. under Ps, Ixxviii. 65). Hitzig compares 
Arab. raym f. 7., discedere, relinquere, and translates: “ but the 
righteous passeth through and rejoiceth.” Béttcher is inclined 
to read NOW AN, he sees it (what?) and rejoiceth. All these 
devices, however, stand in the background compared with 
Pinsker’s proposal (Babylon.-Heb. Punktationssystem, p. 156): 
‘Oo the footsteps of the wicked man lie snares, 
But the righteous runneth and is glad,” 

i.e. he runneth joyfully (like the sun, Ps. xix. 6) on the divinely- 
appointed way (Ps. cxix. 132), on which he knows himself 
threatened by nodanger. The change of yvina into ywns has 
xn. 13 against it; but yr may be regarded, after iv. 12, cf, 
xviih 10, as the orginal from which} is corrupted. 
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Ver. 7 The righteous knoweth the cause of the poor, 
But the godless understandeth no knowledge. 
The righteous knoweth and recogniseth the righteous claims of 
people of low estate, 7.¢. what is due to them as men, and in 
particular cases; but the godless has no knowledge from which 
such recognition may go forth (cf. as to the expression, xix. 25). 
The proverb begins like xii. 10, which commends the just 
man’s compassion to his cattle; this commends his sympatliy 
with those who are often treated as cattle, and worse even 
than cattle. The L-X-X. translates 75 twice: the second time 
reading w instead of yw, it makes nonsense of it. 
Ver. 8 Men of derision set the city in an uproar, 
But wise men allay anger. 
Isa. xxvili. shows what we are to understand by fix? WIN: 
men to whom nothing is holy, and who despise all authority. 
The Hiphil WE. does not signify irretiunt, from MMB (Venet. 
mayto.ovat, after Kimchi, Aben Ezra, and others), but sufflant, 
from mp (Rashi: 1205"): they stir up or excite the city, ze. its 
inhabitants, so that they begin to burn as with flames, ze. by 
the dissolution of the bonds of mutual respect and of piety, by 
the letting loose of passion, they disturb the peace and excite 
the classes of the community and individuals against each 
other; but the wise bring it about that the breathings of anger 
that has broken forth, or is in the act of breaking forth, are 
allayed. The anger is not that of God, as it is rendered by 
Jerome and Lutlier, and as in'5’ freely translated might mean. 
The Aram. err in regard to 1m’ in passages such as vi. 19. 
Ver. 9 If a wise man has to contend with a fool, 
He [the fool} rageth and laugheth, and hath no rest. 

Among the old translators, Jerome and Luther take the “ wise 
man” as subject even of the second line, and that in all its 
three members: vzr sapiens si cum stulto contenderit, sive iras- 
catur sive rideat, non inventet requiem. Thus Schultens, C. B. 
Michaelis, Umbreit, Ewald, Elster, and also Fleischer: “ The 
doubled Vav is correlative, as at Ex. xxi. 16, Lev. v. 3, and 
expresses the perfect sameness in respect of the effect, here of 
the want of effect. If the wise nan, when he disputes with a 
fool, becomes angry, or jests, he will liave no rest, 2.2. he will 
never bring it to pass that the fool sliall cease to reply; he yields 
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the right to him, and thus makes it possible for him to end the 
strife.” But the angry passion, and the bursts of laughter 
alternating therewith, are not appropriate to the wise man 
affirming his right; and since, after Eccles. ix. 17, the words of 
the wise are heard M32, the NN2 }S) [and there is no rest] will 
cause us to think of the fool as the logical subject. So far 
correctly, but in other respects inappropriately, the LX-X. dvyp 
codes xpuvet €Ovn (after the expression Dy, ze. OY, instead of 
nx), dvpp 88 dadros (which Sy ws does not mean) épysfcpevos 
KaTayenatat Kal ov KatamTHoce. (as if the words were N™ N01) 
The syntactical relation would be simpler if bev) in 9a were 
vocalized as a hypothetical perfect. But we read for it the 
past b8Y2. Ewald designates 9a as a conditional clause, and 
Hitzig remarks that the Lat. viro sapzente disceptante cum stulto 
corresponds therewith. It marks, like 1 Sam. ii. 13, Job i. 16, 
the situation from which there is a departure then with perf. 
consec.: if a wise man in the right is in contact with a fool, he 
starts up, and laughs, and keeps not quiet (supply ‘> as at 
xxviii. 27), or (without %$): there is no keeping quiet, there is 
no rest. ‘The figure is in accordance with experience, Ifa 
wise man has any controversy with a fool, which is to be decided 
by reasonable and moral arguments, then he becomes boisterous 
and lauglis, and shows himself incapable of quietly listening to 
his opponent, and of appreciating his arguments. 

We now group together vers. 10-14. Of these, vers. 10 
and 11 are alike in respect of the tense used; vers. 12-14 
have in common the pronoun pointing back to the first 
member. 


Ver. 10 Men of blood hate the guiltless 
And the upright; they attempt the life of such 


The nearest lying translation of the second line would certainly 
be: the upright seek his soul (that of the guiltless), In ac- 
cordance with the contrasted i~iiy, the Aram. understand the 
seeking of earnest benevolent seeking, but disregarding the v’p 


' According to this the Targum yamny No1 (he remains obstinate), 


according to which the 7,anny sy (he ‘does not lose his wits) of the 
Peshito is perhaps to be corrected. The distribution of the subjects is 
obscure. 
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in wins ;? Symmachus (émvfqtjcover), Jerome (querunt), and 
Luther thus also understand the sentence; and Rashi remarks 
that the phrase is here 73n nw, for he rests; but mistrusting 
himself, refers to 1 Sam. xxi. 23. Abron b. Josef glosses: to enter 
into friendship with him. Thus, on account of the contrast, 
most moderns, interpreting the phrase sensu bono, also Fleischer: 
probi autem vitam ejus conservare student. The thought is, as 
xii, 6 shows, correct; but the wsus log. protests against this 
rendering, which can rest only on Ps. ecxlii. 5, where, however, 
the poet does not say 'v'D] WIT PX, but, as here also the usus 
log. requires, winD?, There are only eee possible explanations 
which Aben Ezra enumerates: (1) they seek his, the’ bloody 
man’s, soul, z.e. they attempt his life, to take vengeance against 
him, pecording to the meaning of the expressions as generally 
elsewhere used, e.g. at Ps. Ixiii. 10; (2) they revenge his, the 
guiltless man’s, life (LXX. éxntHcovew), which has fallen a 
victim, after the meaning in which elsewhere only 07 Upa and W147 
v5), Gen. ix. 5, occur. This second meaning also is thus not 
in accordance with the usage of the words, and against both 
meanings it is to be said that it is not in the spirit of the Book 
of Proverbs to think of the nv [the upright, righteous] as 
executors of the sentences of the penal judicature. ‘There thus 
remains’ the interpretation (3): the upright—they (the bloody 
men) seek the soul of such an one, The transition from the plur. 
to the sing. is individualizing, and thus the arrangement of the 
words is like Gen. xlvii. 21: “ And the people (as regards them), 
he removed them to the cities,’ Gesen. § 145. 2. This last 
explanation recommends itself by the consideration that on and 
nw" are cognate as to the ideas they represent,—let one call to 
mind the common expression 1%) 0 [perfect and upright, e.g. 
Job i. 1, 8, ii, 3],—that the same persons are meant thereby, 
and it is rendered necessary by this, that the thought, “ bloody 
men hate the guiltless,” is incomplete ; ; for the same thing may 
also be said of the godless in general. One expects to hear 
that just against the guiltless, i.e. men walking in their inno- 


1 The Targum translates pn, guiltlessness, and the Venct. (fsoiss) 
yvaoss, turning to 1. 22. 

2 For epdeig 3¢ cvvecZovew (will bring away?) riv Woxyy wbroyv, under- 
stood after Jer. xlv. 5, lies linguistically yet further off. 
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cence, the bloody-mindedness of such men ts specially directed, 
and 100 says the same thing; this second clause first brings the 
contrast to the point aimed at. Lutz is right in seeking to 
confute Hitzig, but he does so on striking grounds. 
Ver. 11 All his wrath the fool poureth out; 
But the wise man husheth it up in the background. 

That inm is not meant here of his spirit (Luther) in the sense 
of quacungue in mente habet (thus e.g. Fleischer) the contrast 
shows, for 73n3¢* does not signify cohibet, for which M32vm 
(LXX. rapteverar) would be the proper word: 5 thus is not 
here used of passionate emotion, such as at xvi. 31; Isa, xxv. 4, 
xxxill, 11, 3% is not here equivalent to Arab. sabbah, aiveiy 
(Imman., Veneé., and Heidenheim), which does not supply an 
admissible sense, but is equivalent to Arab. sabbakh, to quiet 
(Ahron b. Josef: px'sop = «atramavevv), the former going back 
to the root-idea of extending (amplijicare), the latter to that of 
going to a distance, putting away: sabbakh, procul recessit, distitit, 
hence M2Y, Ps, Ixxxix. 10, and here properly to drive off into 
the background, synon. 2¥7 (Fleischer). But i082 (only here 
with 3) is ambiguous. One might with Rashi explain: but the 
wise man finally, or afterwards (Symmachus, é7”’ éoydtwv; Venet. 
kaToTiw = KkaTomiaGe), appeaseth the anger which the fool lets 
loose; ze. if the latter gives vent to his anger, the former 
appeases, subdues, mitigates it (cf. NIONN3, “ANN?, Isa. xlii. 23). 
But it lies still nearer to refer the antithesis to the anger of the 
wise man himself; he does not give to it unbridled course, but 
husheth it in the background, viz. in his heart. Thus Syr. and 
Targ. reading 82'Y73, the former, besides 32WM (reputat eam), 
so also Aben Ezra: in the heart as the background of the 
organ of speech. Others explain: in the background, after- 
ward, retrorsum, e.g. Nolde, but to which compescit would be 
more appropriate than sedat. Hitzig’s objection, that in other 
cases the expression would be 127?3, is answered by this, that 
with “ys. the idea of pressing back (of “ANN) is connected. 
The order of the words also is in favour of the meaning i re- 
cessu (cordis). re dilatio mentis pacatio (according to an old 
proverb), 


Ver. 12 A ruler who listens to deceitful words, 
All his servants are godless. 
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They are so because they deceive him, and they become so; for 
instead of saying the truth which the ruler does not wish to 
hear, they seek to gain his favour by deceitful flatteries, mis- 
representations, exaggerations, falsehoods. Awdiat rex que pre- 
cijtt lex. He does not do this, as the saying is, steut rea itu grex 
(Sir. x. 2), in the sense of this proverb of Solomon. 
Ver. 138 The poor man and the usurer meet together— 
Jahve lighteneth the eyes of both. 

A variation of xxii. 2, according to which the proverb is to be 
understood in both of its parts. That 0.33A Ns is the contrast 
of W, isrightly supposedin Zemura 16; but Rashi, who brings 
out here a man of moderate learning, and Saadia, a man of a 
moderate condition (thus also the Targ. My¥i2 8123, after Bux- 
torf, homo mediocris fortune), err by connecting the word with 
mm, The LXX. davewctod Kai xypewpetrdérov (adANAOES 
cuvedOovrwv), which would be more correct inverted, for vs 
m’03n is a ian who makes oppressive taxes, high previous 
payments of interest; the verbal stem 92m, Arab. tak, is a 
secondary to kt. wak, which has the meanings of pressing to- 
gether, and pressing firm (whence also the middle is named; 
cf. Arab. samym dlaklab, the solid=the middle point of the 
heart), Jyh, with the plur. o22n, scarcely in itself denotes 
interest, Toxos; the designation D°3N wx includes in it a sensible 
reproach (Syr. affictor), and a rentier cannot be so called 
(Hitzig). Luther: Reiche [rich men], with the marginal note: 
“who can practise usury as they then generally alldo?” There- 
fore Léwenstein understands the second line after 1 Sam. ii. 7: 
God enlighteneth their eyes by raising the lowly and humbling 
the proud. But this line, after xxii. 26, only means that the 
poor as well as the rich owe the light of life (Ps. xiii. 4) to God, 
the creator and ruler of all things,—a fact which has also its 
moral side: both are conditioned by Him, stand under His 
control, and have to give to Him an account; or otlierwise 
rendered: God maketh His sun to rise on the low and the high, 
the evil and the good (cf. Matt. v. 45)—an all-embracing love 
full of typical moral motive.’ 

1 sx has, by Lowenstein, Mehuppach Legarmeh, but incorrectly, since 


after Legarmeh two conjunctives cannot occur. Also Norzi with Afchup- 
pach Mercha is irregular, since Ben-Asher recognises only two examples of 
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Ver. 14 A king who judgeth the poor with truth, 
His throne shall stand for ever. 


noNa, as at Isa. xvi. 9 (synon. MIDNA, ovis, Ww"3), is equi- 
valent to fidelity to duty, or a complete, full accomplishment of 
his duty asaruler with reference to the dispensing of justice; in 
other words: after the norm of actual fact, and of the law, and 
of his duty proceeding from both fovether. 120 has in Codd., 

e.g. Jaman., and in the Venetian 1517, 21, rightly Rebia. ih 
that which follows, MOXA DEW are more alocely related than NOx2 
n't, for of two conjunctives standing together the first always 


connects more than the second. DT niaxa DEW 1) is the 
truest representation of the logical grammatical relation. To 
145 compare the proverb of the king, xvi. 12, xxv. 6. 

A proverb with pav, ver. 15, is placed next one with ppw, 
but it begins a group of proverbs regarding discipline in the 
house and among the people: 

Ver. 15 The rod and reproof give wisdom ; 
But an undisciplined son is ashame to his mother. 

With 02 [a rod], which xxii. 15 also commends as salutary, 
nnzin refers to discipline by means of words, which must 
accompany bodily discipline, and without them is also necessary ; 
the construction of the first line follows in number and gender 
the scheme xxvii. 9, Zech. vil. 7; Ewald, §339c. In the second 
line the mother is named, whose tender love often degenerates 
into a fond indulgence; such a darling, such a mother’s son, 
becomes a disgrace to his mother. On “ ausgelassen,” by 
which Hitzig translates nevio, is used of joyfulness unbridled 
and without self-restraint, and is in the passage before us too 
feeble a word; MY is nised of animals pasturing at liberty, 
wandering in freedom (Job xxxIx. 5; Isa. xvi. 2); ~nbyin 2 is 
accordingly a child who is kept in by no restraint and no 
punishment, one left to himself, and thus undisciplined (Luther, 
Gesenius, Fleischer, and others). 


Ver. 16 When the godless increase, wickedness increaseth ; 
But the righteous shall see their fall. 


Sa, EO RE ee NN oS 
this double accentuation to which this 7*y19 does not belong ; vid. Thorath 
Emeth, p. 12. That the penultima toning TNE in several editions is false 


scarcely needs to be remarked. Jablonski rightly points with Mehuppach 
on the ult., and Zinnorith on the preceding open syllable. 
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The LXX. translation is not bad: wodrov evrwpy aceBav 
TOANAL yivovtat apaprias (vid. regarding M3, ver. 2, xxviii. 28); 
but in the main it is only a Binsenwahrheit, as they say in 
Swabia, i.e. a trivial saying. The proverb means, that if 
among a people the party of the godless increases in number, 
and at the same time in power, wickedness, ie. a falling away 
into sins of thought and conduct, and therewith wicked ness, 
prevails. When irreligion and the destruction of morals thus 
increase, the rigliteous are troubled; but the conduct of the 
godless carries the judgment in itself, and the righteous shall 
with joy perceive, in the righteous retribution of God, that the 
godless man will be cast down from his power and influence. 
This proverb is like a motto to Ps. xii. 
Ver. 17 Correct thy son, and he will give thee delight, 
And afford pleasure to thy soul. 

The LDXX. well translates 7m by «al dvamaices ce;* MIM 
denotes rest properly, a breathing again, dvdwufis; and then, 
with an obliteration of the idea of restraint so far, generally 
(like the Arab. arah, compared by Fleischer) to afford pleasure 
or delight. The post.-bibl. language uses for this the words 
m1 nny, and says of the pious that he makes my nny to his 
Creator, Berachoth 17a; and of God, that He grants the same 
to them that fear Him, Berach. 290; in the morning prayer of 
the heavenly spirits, that they hallow their Creator my nna 
(with inward delight). Write with Codd. (also Jaman.) and 
older editions 12", not 77°; for, except in verbs 15, the 
suffix of this Hiphil form is not dageshed, eg. 7x, 1 Kings 
1.263 cf. also 1 Kings xxii. 16 and Ps. 1. 8. D'37vO the LAX. 
understands, after 2 Sam. i. 24 (mqy-ny, werd Kdcpov), also 
here, of ornament; but the word signifies dainty dishes—here, 
high spiritual enjoyment. Asin vers. 15 and 16 a transition 
was made from the house to the people, so there now follows 
the proverb of the discipline of children, a proverb of the 
education of the people: 


Ver. 18 Without a revelation a people becomes ungovernable ; 
But he that keepeth the law, happy is he. 


—, 


1 Their translation of vers. 17 and 18 here is found, in a marred 
and mutilated form, after xxviii. 17. At that place the words are xx! 
by TNT Che 
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Regarding tle importance of this proverb for estimating the 
relation of the Chokma to prophecy, vid. vol. i. p. 41. PIN is, 
according to the sense, equivalent to "812, the prophetic reve- 
lation in itself, and as the contents of that which is proclaimed. 
Without spiritual preaching, proceeding from spiritual experi- 
ence, a people is unrestrained (375°, vid. regarding the punctua- 
tion at xxviii. 25, and regarding the fundamental meaning, at 
i. 25); it becomes 75, disorderly, Ex. xxxil. 25; wild und wiist, 
as Luther translates. But in the second line, according to the 
unity of the antithesis, the words are spoken of the people, not 
of individuals. It is therefore not to be explained, with Hitzig: 
but whoever, in such a time, nevertheless holds to the law, it is 
well with him! Without doubt this proverb was coined at a time 
when the preaching of the prophets was in vogue; and there- 
fore this, “ but whoever, notwithstanding,” is untenable; such 
a thought at that time could not at all arise; and besides this, 
mn is in the Book of Proverbs a moveable conception, which 
is covered at least by the law in contradistinction to prophecy. 
Téra denotes divine teaching, the word of God; whether that 
of the Sinaitic or that of the prophetic law (2 Chron. xv. 3, cf. 
e.g. Isa. 1.10). While, on the one hand, a people is in a disso- 
lute condition when the voice of the preacher, speaking from 
divine revelation, and enlightening their actions and sufferings 
by God’s word, is silent amongst them (Ps. Ixxiv. 9, cf. Amos 
vill. 12); on the other hand, that same people are to be praised 
as happy when they show due reverence and fidelity to the 
word of God, both as written and as preached. That the 
word of God is preached among a people belongs to their con- 
dition of life; and they are only truly happy when they 
earnestly and willingly subordinate themselves to the word of 
God which they possess and have the opportunity of hearing. 
wmv (defective for NWN) is the older, and here the poetic 
kindred form to MWS, xiv. 21, xvi. 20. From the discipline 
of the people this series of proverbs again returns to the dis- 
cipline of home: 
Ver. 19 With words a servant will not let himself be bettered ; 
For he understandeth them, but conformeth not thereto. 

The Niph. 101) becomes a so-called tolerative, for it connects 
with the idea of happening that of reaching its object: to 
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become truly bettered (taught in wisdom, corrected), and thus 
to let himself be bettered. With mere words this is not 
reached; the unreasonable servant needs, in order to be set 
right, a more radical means of deliverance. This assertion de- 
mands confirmation; therefore is the view of von Hofmann 
(Schriftbew. il. 2. 404) improbable, that 195 has in view a 
better-disposed servant: supposing that he is intelligent, in 
which case he is admonished without cause, then the words 
are also lost: he will let them pass over him in silence without 
any reply. ‘This attempted explanation is occasioned by this, 
that 722 can signify nothing else than a response in words. 
If this were correct, then without doubt its fundamental 
imeaning would correspond with ‘3; for one explains, with 
Lowenstein, “for he perceives it, and may not answer,” ie. 
this, that a reply cut off frustrates the moral impression. Or 
also: for he understands it, but is silent.—in prefractum se 
silentium conjigit (Schultens) ; and thus it is with the ancients 
(Rashi). But why should not 722 Ps) itself be the expression 
of this want of any consequences? My cannot certainly mean 
humiliation’ (Meiri, after Ex. x. 3, nyo3n), but why as an 
answer in words and not also a response by act (Stuart: a 
practical answer)? Thus the LXX. éav ydp cat vonon, adn 
ovy imakoveerat, according to which Luther: for although he 
at once understands it, he does not yet take it to himself. 
That 20 may mean obedience, the Aram. so understood, also 
at xvi. 4. It denoted a reply in the most comprehensive 
meaning of the word, vid. at xvi. 1. The thought, besides, is 
the same as if one were to explain: for he understands it, and 
is silent, z.¢. lets thee speak; or: he understands it, but that 
which he perceives finds no practical echo. 
Ver. 20 Seest thou a man hasty in his words? 
The fool hath more hope than he. 

Cf. xxvi. 12. Such an one has blocked up against himself the 
path to wisdom, which to the fool, ¢.¢. to the ingenuous, stands 
open; the former is perfect, of the latter something may yet 
be made. In this passage the contrast is yet more precise, for 
the fool is thought of as the dull, which is the proper meaning 


1The Syr. and Targ. also think on nay, for they translate: ‘‘for he 
knows that he receives no strokes.” 
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of SD2, vid. under xvii. 24. There is more hope for the fool 
than for him, although he may be no fool in himself, who over- 
throws himself by his words. “The mpomeris év Aoyw adbtod 
(Sir. ix. 18) has, in the existing case, already overleaped the 
thought ; the o> has it still before him, and comes at length, 
perhaps with his slow conception, to it” (Hitzig) ; for the ass, 
according to the fable, comes at last farther than the grey- 
hound. Hence, in words as well as in acts, the proverb holds 
good, “ Eile mit Weile” [= festina lente]. Every word, as 
well as act, can only be matured by being thought out, and 
thought over. From this proverb, which finds its practical 
application to the affairs of a house, and particularly also to the 
relation to domestics, the group returns to the subject of in- 
struction, which is its ground-tone. 
Ver. 21 If one pampers his servant from youth up, 
He will finally reach the place of a child. 

The LXX. had no answer to the question as to the meaning of 
p. On the other hand, for P38, the meaning to fondle, 
delicatius enutrire, is perfectly warranted by the Aram. and 
Arab. The Talmnd, Succa 52, resorts to the alphabet n2"px 
in order to reach a meaning for 0. How the Targ. comes to 
translate the word by N22) (outrooted) is not clear; the ren- 
dering of Jerome: postea sentiet eum contumacem, is perhaps 
mediated by the état yoyyuopes of Symmachus, who com- 
bines pa with pd, Niph. yoyyifav. The o@uvnOyjcerat of the 
LAX., with the Syr., von Hofmann has sought to justify 
(Schrifibew. ii, 2. 404), for he derives }i3 = ji from 7, 
We must then punctuate }12D; but perhaps the LAX. derived 
the word from }38 = i282, whether they pronounced it 32 (cf. 
nip) = NIDN!2) or (129. To follow them is not wise, for the 
formation of the word is precarious; one does not see what the 
speaker of this proverb, to whom the language presented a 
fulness of synonyms for the idea of complaint, meant by 
using this peculiar word. Linguistically these meanings are 
impossible: of Jerome, dominus = 7322 (Ahron b. Josef, Meiri, 
and others); or: the oppressed = 429, from 73 (Johlson) ; or: 
one who is sick =i) (Kuchel). And Ewald’s “ undankbar” 
[unthankful], derived from the Arabic, is a mere fancy, since 
(Arab.) manuwan does not mean one who is unthankful, but, 
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on the contrary, one who upbraids good deeds shown.) The 
ancients are in the right track, who explain }39 after the 
verb px, Ps. Ixxi, 17 =[2 =13; the Venet., herein following 
Kimchi, also adopts the nominal form, fr it translates (but 
without perceptible meaning) yovwors. Luther's translation is 
fortunate : 
‘Tf a servant is tenderly treated from youth up, 
He will accordingly become a Junker [squire].” 

The ideas represented in modern Jewish translations: that of a 
son (e.g. Solomon: he will at last be the son) and that of a 
master (Zunz), are here united. But how the idea of a son (from 
the verb pi), at the same time that of a master, may arise, is not 
to be perceived in the same way as with Junker and the Spanish 
infante and hidalgo; rather with }12, as the ironical naming 
of the son (little son), the idea of a weakling (de Wette) may 
be connected. The state of the matter appears as follows :— 
The verb 2 has the meanings of luxuriant growth, numerous 
propagation ; the fish has from this the Aram. name of }3, like 
the Heb. 4, from 725, which also means Inxuriant, exuberant 
increase (vid. at Ps. lxxii. 17). From this is derived }3, which 
designates the offspring as a component part of a kindred, as 
well as ji, which, according as the » is interpreted infin. or 
local, means either this, that it sprouts up Iuxuriantly, the 
abundant growth, or also the place of luxuriant sprouting, 
wanton growing, abundant and quick multiplication: thus the 
place of hatching, spawning. The subject in 77. might be the 
fondled one; but it lies nearer, however, to take him who 
fondles as the subject, as in 21a. iN NN is either adv. accus. 
for INM“NNZ, or, as we preferred at xxill, 32, it is the subj. in- 


1In Jahrb. xi. p. 10 f£. Ewald compares, in an expressive way, the 
Ethiopic manndna (Piel) to scorn ; meniin, a reprobate; and manndni, one 
who is despised ; according to which }\919 could certainly designate “a man 
despising scornfully his own benefactors, or an unthankful man.” But this 
verbal stem is peculiarly Ethiop., and is certainly not once found in Arab. 
For minnat (which Ewald compares) denotes benefaction, and the duty 
laid on one thereby, the dependence thereby produced. The verb (Arab.) 
minn (== 7319) signifies to divide ; aud particularly, partly to confer bene- 
faction, partly to attribute benefaction, reckon to, enumerate, and thereby 
to bring out the sense of obligation. Thus nothing 1s to be derived from 
this verbal stem for })2p. 
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troducing, after the manner of a substantival clause, the 
following sentence as its virtual predicate: “one has fondled 
his servant from his youth up, and his (that of the one who 
fondles) end is: he will become a place of increase.” The 
master of the house is thought of along with his house; and 
the servant as one who, having become a man, presents his 
master with M3 "P', who are ‘spoilt scapegraces, as he himself 
has become by the pampering of his master. There was 
used in the lancuage of the people, f') for }2, in the sense in 
which we name a degenerate son a “ Schdnes Frtichtchen” 
[pretty little fruit]; and 139 is a place (house) where many 
n'y) are; and a man (master of a honse) who has many of 
them is one whose family has increased over his head. One 
reaches the same meaning if })2!2 is rendered more immediately 
as the place or state of growing, increasing, Inxuriating. The 
sense is in any case: he will not be able, in the end, any more 
to defend himself against the crowd which grows up to him 
from this his darling, but will be merely a passive part of it. 

The following group begins with a proverb which rhymes by 
NID, with 29 of the foregoing, and extends on to the end of 
this Hezekiah collection : 

Ver. 22 A man of anger stirreth up strife ; 
And a passionate man aboundeth in trangression. 

Line first is a variation of xv. 18a and xxviii. 25a. w* and 
bya as here, but in the reverse order at xxii. 24.) AN here 
means anger, not the nose, viz. the expanded nostrils (Schultens). 
In yv73) the yw is, after xiv. 29, xxviii. 16, xx. 27, the 
governed genitive; Hitzig construes it in the sense of 35 ywa, 
Ps. xix. 2, with 77%, but one does not say YWD 3; and that 
which is true of D'3), that, after the manner of a numeral, it 
can precede its substantive (vid. under Ps. vii. 26, Ixxxix. 51), 
cannot be said of 41. Much (great) in wickedness denotes 
one who heaps up many wicked actions, and burdens himself 
with greater guilt (cf. yw, ver. 16). The wrathful man stir- 
reth up (vid. under xv. 18) strife, for he breaks thro ugh the 
mutual relations of men, which rest on mutual esteem and 


1 For ANTON (Lowenstein after Norzi) is to be written, with Baer 
(Thorath Emeth, p. 19), aly VAN. Thus also in Cod. Jaman. 
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love, and by means of his passionate conduct he makes enemies 
of those against whom he thinks that he has reason for being 
angry; that on account of which he is angry can be settled 
without producing such hostility, but passion impels him on, 
and misrepresents the matter; it embitters hearts, and tears 
them asunder. The LXX. has, instead of an, éEaputev, of 
dreaming, m3 (svi. 27). 
Ver. 23 passes from anger to haunghtiness: 

A man’s pride will bring him low; 

But the lowly attaineth to honour. 
Thus we translate N13 Fionn (Lat. honorem obtinet) in accord 
with xi. 16, and mye with xvi. 19, where, however, oBy is 
not adj. as here, but inf. The haughty man obscnres the 
honour which he has by this, that he boasts immeasurably of 
it, and aspires yet more after it; the lowly man, on the other 
hand, obtains honour without his seeking it, honour before God 
and before men, which would be of no worth were it not con- 
nected with the honour before God. The LXX.: rods de 
ratrewoppovas épelder 50£n Kvpios. This xvpsos is indeed not 
contrary to the sense, but it is opposed to the style. Why the 
24th verse should now follow is, as regards the contents and 
the expression, hard to say; but one observes that vers. 22-27 
follow each other, beginning with the successive letters of the 
alphabet x (3), 4.7, 7,1, (@). 

Ver. 24 He that taketh part with a thief hateth himself ; 
He heareth the oath and confesseth not. 
Hitzig renders the first member as the pred. of the second: 
“ he who does not bring to light such sins as require an atone- 
ment (Lev. v. 1ff.), but shares the secret of them with the 
sinner, is not better than one who is a partner with a thief, who 
hateth himself.” The construction of the verse, he remarks, 
is not understood by any interpreter. It is not, however, 
so cross,—for, understood as Hitzig thinks it ought to be, 
the author should have expressed the subject by no pow) 
nih xr1,—but is simple as the order of the words and the verbal 
form require it. The oath is, after Lev. v. 1, that of the judge 
who adjures the partner of the thief by God to tell the truth ; 
but he conceals it, and burdens his soul with a crime worthy of 
VOL. II. R 
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death, for from a concealer he becomes in addition a perjured 
man, 
Ver. 25 Fear of man bringeth a snare with it; 
But he that trusteth in Jahve is advanced. 

It sounds strange, Hitzig remarks, that here in the Book of an 
Oriental author one should be warned against the fear of man. 
It is enough, in reply to this, to point to Isa. }i,12f. One of 
the two translations in the LX X. (cf. Jerome and Luther) 
has found this “strange” thought not so strange as not to 
render it, and that in the gnomic aorist: @oByGévtes Kai atoyuv- 
dévtes avOpatrovs vreckedicOncav. And why should notnnn 
DIS be able to mean the fear of man (cowardice)? Perhaps 
not so that OWN is the gen. objectt, but so that DON NWN means 
to frighten men, asin 1 Sam. xiv. 15. ody mn, a trembling 
of God; cf. Ps. Ixiv. 2; 28 np, the fear occasioned by the 
enemy, although this connection, after Deut. ii. 25, can also 
mean fear of the enemy (gen. objecti). To iF‘, occasioned = 
brings as a consequence with it, cf. x. 10, xiii. 15; the synal- 
lage generis is as at xil. 25a: it is at least strange with fem. 
infinit. and infinitival nouns, xvi. 16, xxv.14; Ps. ]xxiii. 28; but 
N71 (trembling) is such a nom. actionis, Ewald, § 238a. Re- 
garding 23% (for which the LXX.' cw@yoerar, and LXX! 
euppavOnoetar = now), vid. at xviii. 10. He who is put into 
a terror by a danger with which men threaten him, so as to do 
from the fear of man what is wrong, and to conceal the truth, 
falls thereby into a snare laid by himself—it does not help him 
that by this means he has delivered himself from the danger, 
for he brands himself as a coward, and sins against God, and 
falls into an agony of conscience {reproach and anguish of 
heart) which is yet worse to bear than the evil wherewith he 
was threatened. It is only confidence in God that truly saves. 
The fear of man plunges him into yet greater suffering than 
that from which he would escape; confidence in God, on the 
other hand, lifts a man internally, and at last externally, above 
all his troubles. 

Ver. 26. A similar gen. connection to that between DIN nn 
exists between v'n-pavin : 

Many seek the countenance of the ruler ; 
Yet from Jahve cometh the judgment of men. 
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Line first is a variation of xix. 6a, cf. 1 Kings x. 24. It lies 
near to interpret 8 as gen. obj.: the judgment regarding any 
one, 7.¢. the estimating of the man, the decision regarding him ; 
and it is also possible, for ‘OBW?, Ps, xvii. 2, may be understood 
of the judgment which I have, as well as of the judgment pro- 
nounced regarding me (cf. Lam. iii. 59). But the usage 
appears to think of the genit. after baw» always:as subjective, 
e.g. xvi. 33, of the decision which the lot brings, Job xxxvi. 6, 
the right to which the poor have a claim; so that thus in the 
passage before us v*x-oaviD means the right of a man, as that 
which is proper or fitting to him, the judgment of a man, as 
that to which as appropriate he has a claim (LX -X. 70 dicasov 
avépi). Whether the genit. be rendered in the one way or the 
other, the meaning remains the same: it is not the ruler who 
finally decides the fate and determines the worth of a man, as 
they appear to think who with eye-service court his favour and 
fawn upon him. 


Ver. 27 An abomination to a righteous man is a villanous man ; 
And an abomiuation to the godless is he who walketh uprightly. 


In all the other proverbs which begin with nayin, e.g. xi. 20, 
mm follows as genit., here D'‘P"1¥, whose judgment is like that 
of God. ary ws is an abhorrence to them, not as a man, 
but just as of such a character ; oy is the direct contrast to 
av, The righteous sees in the villanous man, who boldly does 
that which is opposed to morality aud to hononr, an adversary 
of his God; on the other hand, the godless sees in the man that 
walketh uprightly (7717, as at Ps. xxxvii. 14) his adversary, 
aud the condemnation of himself. 

With this doubled n the Book of Proverbs, prepared by the 
men of Hezekiah, comes to an end. It closes, in accordance 
with its intention announced at the beginning, with a proverb 
concerning the king, and a proverb of the great moral contrasts 
which are found in all circles of society up to the very throne 
itself. 
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FIRST APPENDIX TO THE SECOND SOLOMONIC COLLECTION 
OF PROVERBS.—CHAP. XXX. 


The title of this first appendix, according to the text lying 

before us, is: 
“The words of Agur the son of Jakeh, the utterance.” 

This title of the following collection of proverbs is limited 
by Olewejored; and 8&7, separated from the author’s name by 
Rebia, is interpreted as a second inscription, standing on one 
line with "34, as particularizing that first. The old synagogue 
tradition which, on the ground of the general title 1. 1, regarded 
the whole Book of Proverbs as the work of Solomon, inter- 
preted the words, “ Agur the son of Jakeh,” as an allegorical 
designation of Solomon, who appropriated the words of the 
Tora to the king, Deut. xvii. 17, and again rejected them, for 
he said: God is with me, and I shall not do it (viz. take many 
wives, without thereby suffering injury), Schemédth rabba, c. 6. 
The translation of Jerome: Verba congregantis filit Vomentis, 
is the echo of this Jewish interpretation. One would sup- 
pose that if “ Acur” were Solomon’s name, “ Jakeh” must be 
that of David; Lut another interpretation in Midrash Mishle 
renders }2 (“son”) as the designation of the bearer of a quality, 
and sees in “ Agur” one who girded (a8 =71N) his loins for 
wisdom; and in “son of Jakeh” one free from sin (539 ‘3 
py son). Inthe Middle Ages this mode of interpretation, which 
is historically and linguistically absurd, first began to prevail; 
for then the view was expressed by several (Aben Ezra, and 
Meiri the Spaniard) that Agur ben Jakeh was a wise man of 
the time of Solomon. That of Solomon’s time, they thence con- 
clude (blind to xxv. 1) that Solomon collected together these 
proverbs of the otherwise unknown wise man. In truth, the age 
of the man must remain undecided; and at all events, the time 
of Hezekiah is the fixed period from which, where possible, it 
is to be sought. The name “ Agur” means the gathered (vi. 8, 
x. 0), or, after the predominant meaning of the Arab. dar, the 
bribed, mercede conductum; also the collector (cf. &4p*, fowler) ; 
or the word might mean, perhaps, industrious in collecting (cf. 
’alwak, attached to, and other examples in Miihlau, p. 36). 
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Regarding 2 = binj (usual in f'3"}3), and its relation to the 
Arab. ibn, vid. Genesis, p. 555. The name Jakeh is more 
transparent. ‘The noun 47), xxx. 17, Gen. xlix. 10, means 
the obedient, from the verb AD but, faced from this verbal 
stem, the fon of the word would be 4! (not 72), The form 
>. is the participial adj. from Mp», like 7 from 15’; and the 
Arab. wakay, corresponding to dis Mp’, vill. ittakay, to be on 
one’s guard, particularly before God; the usual word for piety 
regarded as evAdBea. Miihlau (p. 37) rightly sees in the 
proper names Litekeh [Josh. xix. 44] and Litekon [ Josh. xv. 
09] the secondary verbal stem pn, which, like eg. MA (ANA), 
IS8h, TOY, has originated from the reflexive, alicke in these proper 
names, supposing that 8 is subj., means to take under protec- 
tion; not: to give heed =cavere. All these Ineanings are 
closely connected. In all these three forms—hp, 77, APA— 
the verb is a synonym of 1M; so that 7° denotes! the pious, 
either as taking care, evAa@r7s, or as keeping, i.e. observing, 
viz. that which is commanded by God. 

In consequence of the accentuation, St20 is the second 
designation of this string of proverbs, and is parallel with 25. 
But that is absolutely impossible. YO (from 8}, to raise, 
viz. the voice, to begin to express) denotes the utterance, and 
according to the usage of the words before us, the divine utter- 
ance, the message of God revealed to the prophet and 
announced by him, for the most part, if not always (vid. at 
Isa. xiii. 1), the message of God as the avenger. Accordingly 
Jewish interpreters (¢.g. Mciri and Arama) remark that xi 
designates what follows, as "812] 735, 2.¢. an utterance of the 
prophetic spirit. But, on the other fend what follows begins 
with the confession of human weakness aid short-sightedness ; 
and, moreover, we read proverbs not of a divine but altogether 

1 According to the Lex. ‘Gezeri (from the Mesopotamian town of ’Geziret 
ibn ‘Amr), the word wakihon is, in the Mesopotamian language, ‘‘ the over- 
seer of the house in which is the cross of the Christians ;” and accordingly, 
in Muhammed’s letter to the Christians of Negran, after they became subject 
to him, ‘‘a monk shall not be removed from his monastery, nor a pres- 
byter from his presbyterate, (wakdhtah) wala watah wakahyttah” (this 


wili be the correct phrase), ‘¢ nor an overseer from his office.” The verbal 
stem wak-ah (mp) is, as it appears, Northern Semitic; the South Arabian 


lexicographer Neshwan ignores it (Wetzstein in Mihlau). 
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of a human and even of a decaying spiritual stamp, besides 
distinguished from the Solomonic proverbs by this, that the [ 
of the poet, which remains in the background, here comes to 
the front. This x’ of prophetic utterances does not at all 
harmonize with the following string of proverbs. It does not 
so harmonize on this account, because one theme does not run 
through these proverhs which the sing. Nw requires. It comes 
to this, that x never occurs by itself in the sense of a divine, a 
solemn utterance, without having some more clearly defining 
addition, though it should be only a demonstrative 19 (Isa. xiv. 
28). But what author, whether poet or prophet, would give to 
his work the title of xivp, which in itself means everything, and 
thus nothing! And now: the utterance—what can the article 
at all mean here? ‘This question has remained unanswered 
by every interpreter. Ewald also sees himself constrained to 
clothe the naked word; he does it by reading together xwnn 
DN, and translating the “sublime saying which he spoke.” But 
apart from the consideration that Jer. xxiii. 31 proves nothing 
for the use of this use of O83, the form (7237) ON? is supported 
by 2 Sam. xxiii. 1 (cf. ver.5 with 2 Sam. xxii. 81) ; and besides, 
the omission of the 7's, and in addition of the relative pronoun 
(283), would be an inaccuracy not at all to be expected on the 
brow of this gnomology (vid. Hitzig). If we leave the alto- 
gether unsuspected O82 undisturbed, xian will be a nearer defi- 
nition of the name of the author. The Midrash has a right 
suspicion, for it takes together Hamassa and Agur ben Jakeh, 
and explains: of Agur the son of Jakeh, who took upon him- 
self the yoke of the most blessed. The Grecus Venetus comes 
nearer what is correct, for it translates: Adryor ’Ayovpou views 
‘Taxéws tod Macdov. We connect xxsi. 1, where 720 OND, 
“ Lemuel (the) king,” is a lingnistic impossibility, and thus, ac- 
cording to the accentuation lying before us, NWD 329 also are 
to be connected together ; thus it appears that x’ must be the 
name of a country and a people. It was Hitzig who first made 
this Columbus-egg to stand. But this is the case only so far 
as he recognised in xtvp 75p 5yob a Lemuel, the king of 
Massa, and recognised this Massa also in xxx. 1 (vid. his dis- 
sertation : Das Kénigreich Massa [the kingdom of Massa], in 
Zeller’s Theolog. Jahrbb. 1844, and his Comm.), viz. the Israel- 
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itish Jfassa named in Gen. xxv. 14 (=1 Chron. t, 30) along 
with Dumah and Tema. But he proceeds in a hair-splitting 
way, and with ingenious hypothesis, without any valid founda- 
tion. That this Dumah is the Dumat el-jendel (cf. under Isa. 
xxl. 11) lying im the north of Nejed, near the southern fron- 
tiers of Syria, the name and the founding of which is referred 
by the Arabians to Dim the son of Ishmael, must be regarded 
as possible, and consequently Massa is certainly to be sought 
in Northern Arabia. But if, on the ground of 1 Chron. iv. 
42 f., he finds there a Simeonitic kingdom, and finds its origin 
in this, that the tribe of Simeon originally belonging to the ten 
tribes, and thus coming from the north settled in the south of 
Judah, and from thence in the days of Hezekiah, fleeing before 
the Assyrians, were driven farther and farther in a south-east 
direction towards Northern Arabia; onthe contrary, it has been 
shown by Graf (The Tribe of Simeon, a contribution to the 
history of Israel, 1866) that Simeon never settled in the north 
of the Holy Land, and according to existing evidences ex- 
tended their settlement from Negeb partly into the Idumean 
highlands, but not into the highlands of North Arabia. Hitzig 
thinks that there are found traces of the Massa of Agur and 
Lemuel in the Jewish town! of oxny, of Benjamin of Tudela, 
lying three days’ journey from Chebar, and in the proper naine 
(Arab.) Malsa@ (smooth), which is given to a rock between Tema 
and Wady el-Kora (vid. Kosegarten’s Chrestom. p. 143); but 
how notched his ingenuity here is need scarcely be shown. By 
means of more cautious combinations Mihlau has placed the 
residence of Agur and Lemuel in the Hauran mountain range, 
near which there is a Dumah, likewise a Jémd; and in the name of 
the town Mismije, lying in the Leja, is probably found the Mishma 
which is named along with Massa, Gen. xxv. 14; and from this 
that is related in 1 Chron. v. 9 f., 18-22, of warlike expeditions 
on the part of the tribes lying on the east of the Jordan against 
the Hagarenes and their allies Jetur, Nephish, and Nodab,’ it 


1 Cf, Blau’s Arad. im sechsten Jahrh. in the Deutsch. Morgl. Zerts. xxxiu. 
590, and also p. 573 of the same, regarding a family of proselytes among 
the Jews in Taima. 

2 Miihlau combines Nodab with Nudébe to the south-east of Bosra; 
Blau (Deut. Morg. Zeit. xxv. 566), with the Nw@deios of Eupolemos named 
along with the Na@eraio. The Kamtis has Nadab as the name of a tribe. 
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is with certainty concluded that in the Hauran, and in the wilder- 
ness which stretches behind the Euphrates towards it, Israelitish 
tribes have had their abode, whose territory had been early seized 
by the trans-Jordanic tribes, and was held “ until the captivity,” 
1 Chron. v. 22, ze. till the Assyrian deportation. This desig- 
nation of time is almost as unfavourable to Miihlau’s theory of 
a Massa in the Hauran, inhabited by Israelitish tribes from the 
other side, as the expression “to Mount Seir”’ (1 Chron. iv. 42) is 
to Hitzig’s North Arabian Jfassa inhabited by Simeonites. We 
must leave it undecided whether Dumah and Témé, which the 
Toledoth of Ismael name in the neighbourhood of Massa, are 
the east Hauran districts now existing; or as Blau (Deut. Morgl. 
Zeit. xxv. 539), with Hitzig, supposes, North Arabian districts 
(cf. Genesis, p. 377, 4th ed.).’ “ Be it as it may, the contents 
and the language of this difficult piece almost necessarily point 
to a region bordering on the Syro-Arabian waste. Ziegler’s 
view (Neue Uebers. der Denkspriiche Salomo’s, 1791, p. 29), 
that Lemuel was probably an emir of an Arabian tribe in the 
east of Jordan, and that a wise Hebrew translated those pro- 
verbs of the emir into Hebrew, is certainly untenable, but does 
not depart so far from the end as may appear at the first 
glance” (Miihlau).? If the text-punctuation lying before us 
rests on the false supposition that Adassa, xxx. 1, xxxi. 1, is a 
generic name, and not a proper name, then certainly the 
question arises whether xv should not be used instead of NW, 
much more 8Y, which is suggested as possible in the article 
“Spriiche,” in Herzog’s Encycl. xiv. 694. Were vi, Gen. x. 30, 
the region Meonvy, on the northern border of the Persian Gulf, 
in which Apamea lay, then it might be said in favour of this, 
that as the histories of Muhammed and of Benjamin of Tudela 
prove the existence of an old Jewish occupation of North Arabia, 
but without anything being heard of a st, the Talmud 
bears testimony® to a Jewish occupation of Mesene, and par- 
ticularly of Apamea; and by the mother of Lemuel, the king 


* Dozy CUsraeliten in Mecca, p. 89 f.) connects Afassa with Mansdh, a 
pretended old name of Mecca. 

* These German quotations with the name of Miihlau are taken from the 
additions to his book, which he placed at my disposal. 

° Tid. Neubauer’s La Géugraphie du Talmud, pp. 825, 329, 382. 
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of Mesha, one may think’ of Helena, celebrated in Jewish 
writings, queen of Adiabene, the mother of Monabaz and 
Izates. But the identity of the Mesha of the catalogue of 
nations with Meonvy is uncertain, and the Jewish population of 
that place dates at least from the time of the Sassanides to the 
period of the Babylonian exile. We therefore hold by the 
Ishmaelite Massa, whether North Arabian or Hauranian ; but 
we by no means subscribe Miihlau’s non possumus non negare, 
Agurum et Lemuélem proselytos e paganis, non Israelitas fuisse. 
The religion of the tribes descended from Abraham, so far as it 
had not degenerated, was not to be regarded as idolatrous. It 
was the religion which exists to the present day among the great 
Ishmaelite tribes of the Syrian desert as the true tradition of 
their fathers under the name of Din Ibréhim (Abraham’s reli- 
gion); which, as from Wetzstein, we have noted in the Com- 
mentary on Job (p. 387 and elsewhere), continues along with 
Mosaism among the nomadic tribes of the wilderness; which 
shortly before the appearance of Chnistianity in the country 
beyond the Jordan, produced doctrines coming into contact 
with the teachings of the gospel; which at that very time, 
according to historic evidences (e.g. Méjasini’s chronicles of 
the Ka‘be), was dominant even in the towns of Hig4z; and in 
the second century after Christ, was for the first time during 
the repeated migration of the South Arabians again oppressed 
by Greek idolatry, and was confined to the wilderness ; which 
gave the mightiest impulse to the rise of Islam, and furnished 
its best component part; and which towards the end of the 
last century, in the country of Neged, pressed to a reform of 
Islam, and had as a result the Wahabite doctrine. If we 
except xxx. 5f., the proverbs of Agur and Lemuel contain 
nothing which may not be conceived from a non-Israelitish 
standpoint on which the author of the Book of Job placed 
himself. Even xxx. 5 f. is not there (cf. Job vi. 10, xxui. 12) 
without parallels. When one compares Deut. iv. 2, xi. 1, and 
2 Sam. xxii. 31 = Ps. xviii. 31 (from which ver. 5 of the 
proverbs of Agur is derived, with the change of fn into 
mies), Acur certainly appears as one intimately acquainted with 
the revealed religion of Israel, and with their literature. But 
1 Derenbourg’s Eysai sur I'[Tist. et la Géog. de la Palestine, i. p. 224. 
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must we take the two Massites therefore, with Hitzig, Mihlan, 
and Zockler, as born Israelites? Since tha Bible history knows 
no Israelitish king outside of the Holy Land, we regard it as 
more probable that King Lemuel and his eonntryman Aur were 
Ishmaelites who had raised themselves above the religion of 
Abraham, and recognised the religion of Israel as its completion. 

If we now return to the words of xxx. la, Hitzig makes 
Agur Lemuel’s brother, for he vocalizes 8B ATP }S WY, ze. 
Agur the son of her hom Massa obeys. Ripa and Bjorck 
of Sweden, and Stuart of America, adopt this view. But 
supposing that 2° is connected with the accusative of him who 
is obeyed, }3, as the representative of such an attribntive clause, 
as of its virtual genitive, is elsewhere without example; and 
besides, it is unadvisable to explain away the proper name >, 
which speaks for itself. There are two other possibilities of 
comprehending XW27, without the change, or with the change 
of a single letter. Wetzstein, on xxxi. 1, has said regarding 
Miihlau’s translation “ King of Massa:” “I would more 
cautiously translate, ‘ King of the Massans,’ since this interpreta- 
tion is unobjectionable; while, on the contrary, this is not terra 
Massa, nor urbs Massa. It is true that the inhabitants of 
Massa were not pure nomads, after xxx. and xxxi., but pro- 
bably, like the other tribes of Israel, they were half nomads, 
who possessed no great land as exclusive property, and whose 
chief place did not perhaps bear their name. The latter may 
then have been as rare in ancient times as it is in the present 
day. Neither the Sammar, the Harb, the Auntefik, nor other 
half nomads whom I know in the eoaviern parts of the Syrian 
desert, have any place which bears their name. So also, it 
appears, the people of Uz (}1y), which we were constrained to 
think of as a dominant, firmly-settled race, since it had so great 
a husbandman as Job, possessed no j"Y NP. Only in certain 
cases, where a tribe resided for many centuries in and around 
a place, does the name of this tribe appear to have remained 
attached to it. Thus from 7% A, ‘the low-country of the 
Dumahns,’ or ABT NMP, the city of Dumahns,’ as also from 
Non Mp, § the city of the Lemans,’ ‘gradually there arose (pro- 
bably not till the decline and fall of this tribe) a city of Dumah, 
a haven of Afidian, and the like, so that the primary meaning of 
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the name came to be lost.” It is clear that, from the existence 
of an Ishmaelite tribe NW, there does not necessarily follow a 
similar name given to a region. The conj. 899, for NWO 
(vid. Herzog’s Eneycl. xiv. 702), has this against it, that although 
it is good Heb., it directly leads to this conclusion (e.g. 2 Sam. 
xxnl. 20, 29, cf. 1 Kings xvii. 1). Jess objectionable is Bun- 
sen’s and Bottcher’s *8¥0. But perhaps xen may also have 
the same signification ; far rather at least this than that which 
Malbim, after 8¥O0 17,1 Chron. xv. 27, introduced with the 
LXX. dpyov trav ddav: “We ought then to compare 2 Sam. 
xxi. 24, pne na 1117, a connection in which, after the analogy 
of such Arabic connections as kaysu ’aylana, Kais of the tribe 
of ’Ailén (bn Cotetba, 13 and 83), or Ma’nu Tayyin, Ma‘n of 
the tribe of Tay, ze. Ma‘n belonging to this tribe, as dis- 
tinguished from other men and families of this name (Schol. 
Hamase 144. 8), on> ma is thought of as genit.”! (Miihlau). 
That ond ma (instead of “ons 2) is easily changed, with 
Thenius and Wellhausen, after 1 Chron. xi. 26, into ond man, 
and in itself it is not altogether homogeneous, because without 
the article. Yet it may be supposed that instead of sv, on 
account of the appellat. of the proper name (the lifting up, 
elatio), the word xwon might be also employed. And since 
npja, along with x, forms, as it were, one compositum, and 
does not at all destroy” the regulating force of wx, the ex- 
pression is certainly, after the Arabic usus log., to be thus 
explained: The words of Agur the son of Jakeh, of the tribe 
(the conntry) of Massa. 

The second line of this verse, as it 1s punctuated, is to be 
rendered : 

The saying of the man to Ithiel, to Ithtel and Uchal, 

not Ukkal; for, since Athias and van der Hooght, the incorrect 
form °3%} has become current. J.H. Michaelis has the right 
form of the word DN). Thus, with 3 raphatum, it is to be 
read after the Masora, for it adds to this word the remark m 

1In ‘4, pyn, Jer. viii. 5, ‘wyn is thought of as genit., althongh it may 
be also nom., after the scheme of apposition instead of annexion. That it 
is genit., cf. Philippi’s St. Const. pp. 192-195. 

2We say, in Arab., without any anomaly, e.g. Aliju-bnu-Muhammadin 
Tajjiin, t.e. the Ali son of Muhammed, of the tribe (from the tribe) of Tay ; 
ef, Josh. ili, 11; Isa. xxviii. 1, ]xiii. 11; and Deut. in. 13. 
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som, and counts it among the forty-eight words sometimes 
written defectively without, (vid. this list in the Masora finalis, 
27b, Col. 4); and since it only remarks the absence of the 
letter lengthening the word where no dagesh follows the vocal, 
it thus supposes that the 3 has no dagesh, as it is also found in 
Codd. (also Jaman.) written with the Maphe. ONIN? is doubly 
accentuated; the Zarcha represents the Metheg, after the rule 
Thorath Emeth, p.11. The 5 after ON) is, in the sense of the 
punctuation, the same dat. as in TANd, Ps, cx. 1, and has: an 
apparent right in him who asks ¥1N °D in the 4th verse. Ithiel 
and Uchal must be, after an old opinion, sons, or disciples, or 
contemporaries, of Agur. Thus, eg., Gesenius, in his Lez. 
under NNN, whiere as yet his reference to Neh. xi. 7 is wanting. 
bem is rendered by Jefet and other Karaites, “there is a 
God” — by ‘Ms; but it is perhaps equivalent to bs ‘mx, “ God 
is with me;” as for ‘AN, the form ‘NS is also found. OD 
(228) nowhere occurs as a proper name; but iu the region of 
proper names, everything, or almost everything, is possible.’ 
Ewald sees in 16-14 a dialogue: in vers, 2-4 the 1335, ze. as 
the word appears to him, the rich, hanghty mocker, who has 
worn ont his life, speaks; and in 5-14 the “ Alitmirgott” 
[= God with me], or, more fully, ‘ ALtmirgott-sobinichstark” 
[= God with me, so am I strong], ze. the pious, humble man 
answers, ‘ The whole,” he remarks, “is nothing but poetical ; 
and it is poetical also that this discourse of mockery is called 
au elevated strain.” But (1) 723 is a harmless word; and in 
7237 O83, Num. xxiv. 38, 15, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, it is a solemn, 
earnest one; (2) a proper name, consisting of two clauses con- 
nected by Vav, no matter whether it be an actual or a symbolical 
name, is not capable of being authenticated ; Ewald, § 2748, 
recognises in 13) ‘ADA, 1 Chron, xxv. 4, the naming, not of one 
son of Heman, but of two; and (3) it would be a very forced, 
inferior poetry if the poet placed one half of the name in one 
line, and then, as if constrained to take a new breath, gave the 
other half of it in a second line. But, on the other hand, that 
byns and Sx are the names of two different persons, to whom 
the address of the man is directed, is attested by the, in this 


1 Vid. Wetzstein’s Inschriften aus den Trachonen und dem Haurangebirge 
(1864), p. 886 £. 
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case alnless, anadiplosis, the here unpoetical parallelism with 
reservation. The repetition, as Fleischer remarks, of the 
name Ithtel, which may rank with Uchal, as the son or disciple 
of Agur, has probably its reason only in this, that one placed a 
second more extended phrase simply along with the shorter. The 
case is different; but Fleischer’s supposition, that the poet him- 
self cannot have thus written, is correct. We must not strike out 
either of the two Send; but the supposed proper names must 
be changed as to their vocalization into a declaratory clause. 
A principal argument lies in ver. 2, beginning with ‘3: this 
‘2 supposes a clause which it established; for, with right, 
Miihlau maintains that ‘5, in the affirmative sense, which, by 
means of apostopesis, proceeds from the confirmative, may open 
the conclusion and enter as confirmatory into the middle of the 
discourse (¢.g. Isa. xxxii. 13), but cannot stand abruptly at the 
commencement of a discourse (cf. under Isa. xv. 1 and vii. 9). 
But if we now ask how it is to be vocalized, there comes at the 
same time into the sphere of investigation the striking phrase 
1337 ON), This phrase all the Greek interpreters attest by their 
rendering, Trade Aéyer 0 avnp (Venet. dyolv avnp); besides, this 
is to be brought forward from the wilderness of the old at- 
tempts at a translation, that the feeling of the translators strives 
against the recognition in bos) of a second personal name: the 
Peshito omits it; the Targ. translates it, after the Midrash, by 
oN (I may do it); as Theodotion, cai duvjcopat, which is 
probably also meant by the cal cvv7couas (from cuveévas, to be 
acquainted with) of the Venet.; the LXX. with cai vavopar ; 
and Aquila, xa) rédecov (both from the verb >>). As an ob- 
jection to 3339 ox: is this, that if is so bald without being 
followed, as at Num. xxiv. 38, 15, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, with the 
attributive description of the man. Luther was determined 
thereby to translate: discourse of the man Leithiel... And 
why could not Senn? be a proper-name connection like ONAN 
(OM*riee) 9 Interpreted in the sense of “I am troubled con- 
cerning God,” it might be a symbolical name of the duAccodos, 
as of one who strives after the knowledge of divine things with 
all his strength. But (1) TING, with the accus. ‘obj., is not 
established, and one is rather inclined to think of a name such as 
ONIN?D, after Ps. Ixxxiv. 3; (2) moreover, Ss*m'N? cannot be at one 
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time a personal name, and at another time a declarative sentence 
—one must both times transform it into bn mNd ; but Os has to be 
taken as a vocative, not as accus., as is done by J. D. Michaelis, 
Hitzig, Bunsen, Zockler, and others, thus: I have wearied 
myself, O God!... The nakedness of 1235 is accordingly not 
covered by the first Leithiel. Miihlau, in his work, seeks to in- 
troduce xvion changed into xwon: “The man from Massa,” and 
prefers to interpret 1337 generically:* “ proverb (confession) 
of the man (i.e. the man must confess): I have wearied my- 
self, O God!...” Nothing else in reality remains. The 
article may also be retrospective: the man just now named, 
whose “ words” are announced, viz. Agur. But why was not 
the expression "7x Ox) then used? Because it 1s not poetical 
to say: “the (previously named) man.” On the other hand, 
what follows applies so that one may understand, under 1237, 
any man you choose. There are certainly among men more 
than too many who inquire not after God (Ps. xiv. 2 f.). But 
there are also not wanting those who feel sorrowfully the 
distance between them and God. Agzur introduces such a man 
as speaking, for he generalizes his own experience. Ps. xxxvi. 
2 (vid. under this passsge) shows that a proper name does not 
necessarily follow ox3. With raxn os Agur then introduces 
what the man has to confess—viz. a man earnestly devoted to 
God; for with on) the ideas of that which comes from the 
heart and the solemnly earnest are connected. If Agur so far 
ceneralizes his own experience, the passionate anadiplosis does 
not disturb this. After long contemplation of the man, he 
must finally confess: I have troubled myself, O God! I have 
troubled myself, O God!... That the trouble was directed 
toward God is perhaps denoted by the alliteration of ‘n'xd with 
Ss. But what now, further? Say) is read as D2}, 728), PON, 
DON}, 238), and it has also been read as 228). The reading 
238) no one advocates; this that follows says the direct con- 
trary, et potut (pollu). Geiger (Urschrift, p. 61) supports the 
reading 038), for he renders it interrogatively : “I wearied my- 


’ Thus, viz., that "237 denotes, not the man as he ought to be, but the 
man as he usually is (the article, as the Arabic grammarians say, ‘ not 
for the exhaustion of the characteristic marks of the genus,” but for the 
expression of ‘‘ the quality méhije of the genus”). 
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self in vain about God, I wearied myself in vain about God; 
why should I be able to do it?” But since one may twist any 
affirmative clause in this way, and from a yes make a no, one 
should only, in cases of extreme necessity, consent to such a ques- 
tion in the absence of an interrogative word. Béttcher’s 5X PRD, 
{ have wearied myself out in vain, is not Hebrew. But at any 
rate the expression might be DONTON, if only the Vav did not 
stand between the words! If one might transpose the letters, 
then we might gain ODN NOI, according to which the LXX. 
translates: ov duvijcouar. At all events, this despairing as to 
the consequence of further trouble, “I shall be able to do 
nothing (shall bring it to nothing),” would be better than 2%} 
(and I shall withdraw—become faint), for which, besides, 7228) 
should be used (cf. xxii. 8 with Job xxxiii. 21). One expects, 
after ‘md, the expression of that which is the consequence of 
earnest and long-continued endeavour. Accordingly Hitzig 
reads 228}, and I have become dull—suitable to the sense, but 
unsatisfactory on this account, because 593, in the sense of the 
Arab. kall, hebescere, is foreign to the Heb. usus log. Thus 52x 
will be a fut. consec. of nbs. J. D. Michaelis, and finally 
Bottcher, read it as fut. consec. Piel 228) or 228) (vid. regarding 
this form in pause under xxv. 9), “and I have made an end;” 
but it is not appropriate to the inquirer here complaining, 
when dissatisfaction with his results had determined him to 
abandon his research, and let himself be no more troubled. 
We therefore prefer to read with Dahler, and, finally, with 
Miihlau and Zockler, 228), and I have withdrawn. The form 
understood by Hitzig as a pausal form is, in the unchangeable- 
ness of its vocals, as accordant with rule as those of 0°, xxvii. 
17, which lengthen the — of their first syllables in pause. And 
if Hitzig objects that too much is said, for one of such meditation 
does not depart, we answer, that if the inquiry of the man who 
speaks here has completed itself by the longing of his spirit and 
his soul (Ps. Ixxxiv. 3, cxliii. 7), he might also say of himself, 
in person, 22 or DON}. An inquiry proceeding not merely 
from intellectual, but, before all, from practical necessity, is 
meant—the doubled ‘mxd means that he applied thereto the 
whole strength of his inner and his outer man; and Som, that 
he nevertheless did not reach his end, but wearied himself in 
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vain. By this explanation which we give to la, no change of 
its accents is required; but 15 has to be written : 
O8 YN? 733 DN 
BN 
Vers. 2, 8. The ‘3 now following confirms thie frnitlessness 


of the long zealous search: 


For I am without reason for a man, 
And a man’s understanding I have not. 
38 And I have not learned wisdom, 
That I may possess the knowledge of the All-Holy. 


He who cannot come to any fixed state of consecration, inas- 
much as he is always driven more and more back from the 
goal he aims at, thereby brings guilt upon himself as a sinner 
so great, that every other man stands above him, and he is 
deep under them all. So here Agur finds the reason why in 
divine things he has failed to attain unto satisfying intelligence, 
not in the ignorance and inability common to all men—he 
appears to himself as not a man at all, but as an irrational 
beast, and he misses in himself the understanding which a 
man properly might have and onght to have. The ]9 of 
UND is not the partitive, like Isa. xliv. 11, not the usual com- 
parative: than any one (Bottcher), which ought to be expressed 
by v*sve3n, but it is the negative, as Isa. li. 14; Fleischer: 
rudior ego sum quam ut homo appeller, or: brutus ego, hominis 
non similis. Regarding Yi, vid. under xii. 1.2 Ver. 3 now 
says that he went into no school of wisdom, and for that reason 
in his wrestling after knowledge could attain to nothing, be- 
cause the necessary conditions to this were wanting to him. 
But then the question arises: Why this complaint? He must 
first go to school in order to obtain, according to the word 
“To him who hath is given,” that for which he strove. 
Thus FIND refers to learning in the midst of wrestling; but 

1 The Munach is the transformation of Mugrash, and this seqnence of 
accents—Tarcha, Mlunach, Silluk—remains the same, whether we regard 
Sys as the accusative or as the vocative. 

2 According to the Arab. 4%3!9 is not a QZI 7 : 
stercus (ba’r, suas or ene rate see eet panes os 
gives the meanings of separating, whence are derived the meanings of 


grazing as well as of removing (cleansing) (cf. Pers. thai: karadu, to male 
clean = to make clean house, tabula rasa). 
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05, spiritually understood, signifies the acquiring of a kennens 
[knowledge] or kénnens [knowledge =ability]: he has not 
brought it out from the deep point of his condition of know- 
ledge to make wisdom his own, so that he cannot adjudge to 
himself knowledge of the all-holy God (for this knowledge is 
the kernel and the star of true wisdom). If we read 3b YIN ND, 
this would be synchronistic, nesciebam, with ‘m0? standing on 
the same line. On the contrary, the positive y4x subordinates 
itself to ntnd-whh, as the Arab. fda’ lama, in the sense of (ita) 
ut scirem scientiam Sanctissimi, thus of a conclusion, like Lam. 
i. 19, a clause expressive of the intention, Ewald, § 347a. 
Dw"? is, as at ix. 10, the name of God in a superlative sense, 
like the Arab, el-kuddits. 


Ver. 4 Who hath ascended to the heavens and descended ? 

Who hath grasped the wind in his fists? 

Who hath bound up the waters in a garment ? 

Who hath set right all the ends of the earth ? 

What is his naine, and what his son’s name, if thou knowest ? 
The first question here, ‘9, is limited by Pazer ; oow-nby 
has Metheg in the third syllable before the tone. The second 
question is at least shut off by Pazer, but, contrary to the rule, 
that Pazer does not repeat itself in a verse; Cod. Erfurt. 2, 


and several older editions, have for ans more correctly WEN 
with Rebia. So much for the interpunction. ON are pro- 
perly not the two fists, for the fist—that is, the hand gathered 
into a ball, pugnus—is called 438; while, on the contrary, 
{ah (in all the three dialects) denotes the palm of the hand, vola 
(vid. Lev. xvi. 12); yet here the hands are represented after 
they have seized the thing as shut, and thus certainly as fists. 
The dual points to the dualism of the streams of air produced 
by the disturbance of the equilibrium; he who rules this move- 
ment has, as it were, the north or east wind in one fist, and the 
south or west wind in the other, to let it forth according to his 
pleasure from this prison (Isa. xxiv. 22). The third question 
is explained by Job xxvi. 8; the none (from Spy, comprehen- 
dere) is a figure of the clouds which contain the upper waters, 
as Job xxxviii. 37, the bottles of heaven. “ All the ends of 
the earth” are as at five other places, e.g. Ps. xxii. 28, the most 
distant, most remote parts of the earth; the setting up of all 
VOL. II. S 
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these most remote boundaries (margines) of the earth 1s equi- 
valent to the making fast and forming the limits to which the 
earth extends (Ps. Ixxiv. 17), the determining of the compass of 
the earth and the form of its figures. 30 °3 is in symphony 
with Job xxxviii. 5, cf. 18. The question is here formed as it 
is there, when Jahve brings home to the consciousness of Job 
human weakness and ignorance. But there are here two pos- 
sible significations of the fourfold question. Either it aims at 
the answer: No man, but a Being highly exalted above all 
creatures, so that the question ion [what his name?] refers 
to the name of this Being. Or the question is primarily meant 
of men: Whiat man has the ability ?—if there is one, then name 
him! In both cases my ‘ is not meant, after xxiv. 28, in the 


moda] sense, quis ascenderit, but as the following 77") requires, in 


the nearest indicative sense, quis ascendit. But the choice 
between these two possible interpretations is very difficult. The 
first question is historical: Who has gone to heaven and (asa 
consequence, then) come down from it again? It lies nearest 
thus to interpret it according to the consecutio temporum. By 
this interpretation, and this representation of the going up 
before the descending again, the interrogator does not appear 
to think of God, but in contrast to himself, to whom the divine 
is transcendent, of some other man of whom the contrary is 
true. Is there at all, he asks, a nan who can comprehend and 
penetrate by his power and his knowledge the heavens and 
the earth, the air and the water, ze. the nature and the inner 
condition of the visible and invisible world, the quantity and 
extent of the elements, andthe like? Name to me this man, if 
thou knowest one, by his name, and designate him to me exactly 
by his family—I would turn to him to learn from him what I 
have hitherto striven in vain to find. But there is no such an 
one. Thus: as I feel myself limitedin my knowledge, so there 
is not at all any man who can claim limitless konnen and kennen 
[ability and knowledge]. Thus casually Aben Ezra explains, 
and also Rashi, Arama, and others, but without holding fast to 
this in its purity; for in the interpretation of the question, “ Whi 
hath ascended?” the reference to Moses is mixed up with it, 
after the Midrash and Sohar (Parasha, Sapy, to Ex. xxxv. 1), 
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to pass by other obscurities and difficulties introduced. Among 
the moderns, this explanation, according to which all aims at 
the answer, “there is no man to whom this appertains,” has 
no exponent worth naming. And, indeed, as favourable as 
is the quis ascendit in celos ac rursus descendit, so unfavour- 
able is the quis constituit omnes terminos terre, for this 
question appears not as implying that it asks after the man who 
has accomplished this; but the thought, according to all ap- 
pearance, underlies it, that such an one must be a being without 
an equal, after wliose name inquiry is made. One will then 
have to judge mby and Mm after Gen. xxvili. 12; the ascending 
and descending are compared to our German “auf und nieder” 
[up and down], for which we do not use the phrase “nieder 
und auf,’ and is the expression of free, expanded, unrestrained 
presence in both regions; perhaps, since 79") is historical, as Ps. 
xviii. 10, the speaker has the traditional origin of the creation 
in mind, according to which the earth arose into being earlier 
than the starry heavens above. 

Thus the four questions refer (as e.g. also Isa. x]. 12) to Him 
who has done and who does all that, to Him who is not Him- 
self to be comprehended as His works are, and.as He shows 
Himself in the greatness and wonderfulness of these, must be 
exalted above them all, and mysterious. If the inhabitant of 
the earth looks up to the blue heavens streaming in the golden 
sunlight, or sown with the stars of night; if he considers the 
interchange of the seasons, and feels the sudden rising of the 
wind; if he sees the upper waters clothed in fleecy clouds, and 
yet held fast within them floating over him; if he lets his 
eye sweep the horizon all around him to the ends of the earth, 
built up upon nothing in the open world-space (Job xxvi. 7): 
the conclusion comes to him that he has before him in the 
whole the work of an everywhere present Being, of an all-wise 
omnipotent Worker—it is the Being whom he has just named 
as >X, the absolute Power, and as the D'¥P, exalted above all 
created beings, with their troubles and limitations; but this know- 
ledge gained vid causalitatis, vid eminentia, and vid negations, 
does not satisfy yet his spirit, and does not bring him so near to 
this Being as is to him a personal necessity, so that if he can — 
in some measure answer the fourfold ‘p, yet there always 
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presses upon him the question wow-np, what is his name, ze. the 
name which dissolves the secret of this Being above all beings, 
and unfolds the mystery of the wonder above all wonders. That 
this Being must be a person the fourfold ‘> presupposes; but 
the question, “ What is his name?” expresses the longing to 
know the name of this supernatural personality, not any kind of 
name which is given to him by men, but the name which covers 
him, which is the appropriate personal immediate expression 
of his being. The further question, “ And what the name of 
his son?” denotes, according to Hitzig, that the inquirer strives 
after an adequate knowledge, such as one may have of a human 
being. But he would not have ventured this question if he did 
not suppose that God was not a monas [unity] who was without 
manifoldness in Himself. The LXX. translates: 7 ti dvoya 
Tois TExVoLs avTod (123), perhaps not without the influence of the 
old synagogue reference testified to in the Midrash and Sohar 
of 3 to Israel, God’s first-born; but this interpretation is 
opposed to the spirit of this mn (intricate speech, enigina), 
Also in general the interrogator cannot seek to know what man 
stands in this relation of a son to the Creator of all things, for 
that would be an ethical question which does not accord with this 
metaphysical one. Geier has combined this ya-ov-nyy with viii. ; 
and that the interrogator, if he meant the npn, ought to have 
used the phrase Sna-ov-nM, says nothing against this, for also 
in HON, vill. 80, whether it means foster-child or artifexr, work- 
master, the feminine determination disappears. Not Ewald 
alone finds here the idea of the Logos, as the first-born Son of 
God, revealing itself, on which at a later time the Palestinian 
doctrine of 714T N10") imprinted itself in Alexandria; but 
also J. D. Michaelis felt himself constrained to recognise here 
the N. T. doctrine of the Son of God announcing itself from afar. 
And why might not this be possible? The Rig-Veda contains 
two similar questions, x. 81,4: “ Which was the primeval forest, 
or what the tree from which one framed the heavens and the 
earth? Surely, ye wise men, ye ought in your souls to make 
inquiry whereon he stood when he raised the wind!” And i. 
164, 4: “ Who has seen the first-born? Where was the life, 
the blood, the soul of the world? Who came thither to ask 
* Vid. Apologetik (1869), p. 432 ff. 
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this from any one who knew it?”? Jewish interpreters also 
interpret 132 of the causa media of the creation of the world. 
Arama, in his work pny’ mpy, sect. xvi., suggests that by 23 we 
are to understand the primordial element, as the Sankhya- 
philosophy understands by the first-born there in the Rig, the 
Prakriti, t.e. the primeval material. R. Levi b. Gerson (Ralbag) 
comes nearer to the truth when he explains v2 as meaning the 
cause caused by the supreme cause, in other words: the prin- 
ciptum principratum of the creation of the world. We say: the 
inquirer meant the demiurgic might which went forth from God, 
and which waited on the Son of God asa servant in the creation 
of the world; the same might which in chap. viii. is called 
Wisdom, and is described as God’s beloved Son. But with the 
name after which inquiry is made, the relation is as with the 
“more excellent name than the angels,” Heb. i. 4.?_ It is mani- 
festly not the name {3, since the inquiry is made after the name 
of the }2; but the same is the case also with the name m»5N, or, 
since this does not harmonize, according to its grammatical 
gender, with the form of the question, the name 127 (02°); but 
it is the name which belongs to the first and only-begotten Son 
of God, not merely according to creative analogies, but accord- 
ing to His true being. The inquirer would know God, the 
creator of the world, and His Son, the mediator in the creation 
of the world, according to their natures. If thou knowest, says 
he, turning himself to man, his equal, what the essential names 
of both are, tell them to me! But whocan name them! The 
nature of the Godhead is hidden, as from the inquirer, so from 
every one else. On this side of eternity it is beyond the reach 
of human knowledge. 

The solemn confession introduced by ox) is now closed. 


1 Cited by Lyra in Beweis des Glaubens Jahrg. 1869, p. 230. The 
second of these passages is thus translated by Wilson (Rig- Veda-Sanhitd, 
London, 1854, vol. ii. p. 127): ‘‘ Who bas seen the primeval (being) at the 
time of his being born? What is that endowed with substance which the 
uusubstantial sustains? From earth are the breath and blood, but where 
is the soul? Who may repair to the sage to ask this?” 

2 The Comm. there remarks: It is the heavenly whole name of the bighly 
exalted One, the y\pnn Dv, nomen explicitum, which bere on this side has 
entered into no human heart, and can be uttered by no human tongue, the 
bvopece 6 ovdsig ofdey sf fend adres, Rev. xix. 12. 
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Ewald sees herein the discourse of a sceptical mocker at religion; 
and Elster, the discourse of a meditating doubter ; in ver. 5, 
and on, the answer ought then to follow, which is given to 
one thus speaking: his withdrawal from the standpoint of faith 
in the revelation of God, and the challenge to subordinate his 
own speculative thinking to the authority of the word of God. 
But this interpretation of the statement depends on the sym- 
bolical rendering of the supposed personal names 5x'n'x and 
box, and, besides, the dialogue is indicated by nothing ; the be- 
ginning of the answer ought to have been marked, like the 
beginning of that to which it is a reply. The confession, 
16-4, is not that of a man who does not find himself in the 
right condition, but such as one who is thirsting after God 
must renounce: the thought of a man does not penetrate to the 
essence of God (Job xi. 7-9); even the ways of God remain 
inscrutable to man (Sir. xvii. 8; Rom. xi. 33); the Godhead 
remains, for our thought, in immeasurable height and depth; 
and thongh a relative knowledge of God is possible, yet the 
dogmatic thesis, Deum quidem cognoscimus, sed non compre- 
hendimus, i.e. non perfecte cognoscimus quia est infinitus,’ even 
over against the positive revelation, remains unchanged. Thus 
nothing is wanting to make 1-4 a complete whole; and what 
follows does not belong to that section as an organic part 
of it. 


Ver. 5 Every word of Eloah is pure; 
A shield is He for those who hide themselves in Him. 
6 Add thou not to His words, 
Lest He convict thee and thou becomest a liar. 


Although the tetrastich is an independent proverb, yet it is 
connected to the foregoing N*im [utterance, ver. 1]. The 
more limited a man is in his knowledge of God,—viz. in that 
which presents itself to him lumine nature,—so much the more 
thankful must he be that God has revealed Himself in history, 
and so much the more firmly has he to hold fast by the pure 
word of the divine revelation. In the dependent relation of 
ver. 5 to Ps. xvin. 31 (2 Sam. xxii. 31), and of ver. 6 to Deut. 
iv. 2, there is no doubt the self-testimony of God given to Israel, 
and recorded in the book of the Téra, is here meant. mvoN2 

1 Vid. Luthardt’s Kompendium der Dogmatil, § 27. ie 
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is to be judged after waéca ypady, 2 Tim. iii. 16, not: every 
declaration of God, wherever promulgated, but: every declara- 
tion within the revelation lying before us, The primary 
passage [Ps. xviii. 31] has not 55 here, but, instead of it, 
p'Dnn bb, and instead of PION NW8 it has min ‘px; his change 
of the name of Jahve is also not favourable to the opinion that 
ver. 5 f.is a part of the N*iéim, viz. that it is the answer thereto. 
The proverb in this contains traces of the Book of Job, with 
which in many respects that N‘%iim harmonizes; in the Book 
of Job, Hi? (with ") is the prevailing name of God; whereas 
in the Book of Proverbs it occurs only in the passage before 
us. Miihlau, p. 41, notes itas an Arabism. 573 (Arab. saraf, 
to turn, to change) is the usual word for the changing process 
of smelting ; 4¥ signifies solid, pure, z.e. purified by separating: 
God’s word is, without exception, like pure, massive gold. Re- 
garding DM, to hide oneself, vd. under Ps. ii. 12: God is a 
shield for those who make Him, as revealed in His word, their 
refuge. The part. 797 occurs, according to the Masora, three 
times written defectively,—xiv. 82; 2 Sam. xxii. 31; Neh. i. 
7; in the passage before us it is to be written p pind ; the pro- 
verbs of Agur and Lemuel have frequently the plena scriptio 
of the part. act. Kal, as well as of the fut. Kal, common to the 
Book of Job (vid. Miihlau, p. 65). 

In 6a, after Aben Ezra’s Moznajim 2b (11b of Heiden- 
heim’s edition), and Zachoth 53a (cf. Lipmann’s ed.), and 
other witnesses (vid. Norzi), & sp (the ) with dagesh) is to be 
written,—the Cod. Jaman. and others defect. without 1,—not 
tésf; for, since Din (Ex. x. 28) is yet further abbreviated in 
this way, it necessarily loses* the aspiration of the tenuis, as in ros 
(=n). The words of God are the announcements of His holy 
will, measured by His wisdom; they are then to be accepted as 
they are, and to be recognised and obeyed. He who adds any- 
thing to them, either by an overstraining of them or by repress- 
ing them, will not escape the righteous judgment of God: God 
will convict him of falsifying His word (7214, Ps. |. 21; only 


1 That both Shevas in tésp are quiesc., vid. Kimchi, Michlol 155 a 6, who 
is finally decided as to this. That the word should be read ¢ésp*al is the 
opinion of Chajiig in nian ‘p (regarding the quiese. Jetters), p. 6 of the 
Kd. by Dukes-Ewald. 
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here with 3 of the obj.), and expose him as a har—viz. by the 
dispensations which unmask the falsifier as such, and make 
manifest the falsehood of his doctrines as dangerons to souls 
and destructive to society. An example of this is found in the 
kingdom of Israel, in the destruction of which the curse of the 
human institution of its state religion, set up by Jeroboam, had 
no little share. Also the Jewish traditional law, although in 
itself necessary for the carrying over of the law into the 
praxis of private and public life, falls under the Deuteron. pro- 
hibition,—which the poet here repeats,—so far as it claimed for 
itself the same divine authority as that of the written law, and 
so far as it hindered obedience to the law—by the straining-at- 
a-guat policy—and was hostile to piety. Or, to adduce an 
example of an addition more dogmatic than legal, what a 
fearful impulse was given to fleshly security by that over- 
straining of the promises in Gen. xvil., which were connected 
with circumcision by the tradition, “the circumcised come not 
into hell,” or by the overstraining of the prerogative attributed 
by Paul, Rom. ix. 4 f., to his people according to the Scriptures, 
in the principle, “ All Israelites have a part in the future 
world!” Regarding the accentuation of the perf. consec. after 
1B, vid. at Ps, xxvill. 1. The penultima accent is always in 
pausa (cf. vers. 9 and 10). 

In what now follows, the key-note struck in ver. 1 is con- 
tinued. There follows a prayer to be kept in the truth, and 
to be preserved in the middle state, between poverty and riches. 
It is a Mashal-ode, vid. vol. i. p. 12. By the first prayer, 
“vanity and lies keep far from me,” it is connected with the 
warning of ver. 6. 

Ver. 7 Two things I entreat from Thee, 
Refuse them not to me before I die. 
8 Vanity and lies keep far away from me 
Poverty and riches give me not: 
Cause me to eat the bread which is allotted to me, 
9 Lest in satiety I deny, 
And say: Who is Jahve ? 
And lest, in becoming poor, I steal, 
And profane the name of my God. 
We begin with the settlement and explanation of the traditional 
punctuation. A monosyllable like Sw receives, if Legarmeh, 
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always Mehuppach Legarmeh, while, on the contrary, the poly- 
syllable yawx has Asla Legarmeh. ‘TAIT ON, with double 
Makkeph and with Gaja in the third syllable before the tone 
(after the Metheg-Setzung, § 28), is Ben-Asher’s ; whereas Ben- 
Naphtali prefers the punctuation * JA-ON (vid. Baer’s Genesis, 
p- 79, note 3). Also YaUN"IB has (cf. AAUP, xxxi. 5) Makkeph, 
and on the antepenultima Gaja (vid. Thorath Emeth, p. 32). 


The perf. consec. ‘mvN2 has on the wilt, the disjunctive Zinnor 
(Sarka), which always stands over the final letter; but that the 
ult. is also to be accented, is shown by the counter-tone Metheg, 


which is to be given to the first syllable. Also AION has in 
correct Codd., e.g. Cod. 1294, the correct ultima toning of a 
perf. consec.; Kimchi in the Michlol 66, as well as Aben Ezra 
in both of his Grammars, quotes only ‘ALE ‘M330 as toned on 
the penult. That ‘M22 cannot be otherwise toned on account 
of the pausal accent, has been already remarked under 66 ; the 
word, besides, belongs to the »p"'N2 pnnA, 7.e. to those which pre- 
serve their Pathach unlengthened by one of the greater disjunc- 
tives; the Athnach has certainly in the three so-called metrical 
books only the disjunctive form of the Zakeph of the prose 
books. So much as to the form of the text. 

As to its artistic form, this prayer presents itself to us as the 
first of the numerical proverbs, under the “ Words” of Agur, who 
delighted in this form of proverb. ‘The numerical proverb is 
a brief discourse, having a didactic end complete in itself, which 
by means of numerals gives prominence to that which it seeks 
to bring forward. There are two kinds of these. The more 
simple form places in the first place only one numeral, which is 
the sum of that which is to be brought forth separately: thie 
numerical proverb of one cipher; to this class belong, keeping 
out of view the above prayer, which if it did not commence a 
series of numerical proverbs does not deserve this technical name 
on account of the low ciphers: vers. 24-28, with the cipher 4; 
Sir. xxv. 1 and 2, with the cipher 3. Similar to the above 
prayer are Job xiii. 20 f., Isa. li. 19; but these are not numeri- 
cal proverbs, for they are not proverbs. he more artistic 
kind of numerical proverb has two ciphers: the two-ciphered 
numerical proverb we call the sharpened (pointed) proverb. 
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Of such two-ciphered numerical proverbs the “words” of 
Agur contain four, and the whole Book of Proverbs, reckon- 
ing vi. 16-19, five—this ascending numerical character belongs 
to the popular saying, 2 Kings. ix. 82, Job xxxiii. 29, Isa. 
xvi. 6, and is found bearing the stamp of the artistic distich 
outside of the Book of Proverbs, Ps. |xii. 12, Job xxxii. 14, 
xl. 5; Job v. 19, and particularly Amos 1. 3-ii, 6. According 
to this scheme, the introduction of Agur’s prayer should be: 


AND ‘ONY NON 
PAN DIS "31 YIPA-PS DAL 


and it could take this form, for the prayer expresses two re- 
quests, but dwells exclusively on the second. A twofold 
request he presents to God, these two things he wishes to be 
assured of on this side of death; for of these he stands in need, 
so as to be able when he dies to look back on the life he has 
spent, without the reproaches of an accusing conscience. The 
first thing he asks is that God would keep far from him vanity 
and lying words. NY (=NW, from Nv = TNY, to be waste, after 
the form NY) is either that which is confused, worthless, untrue, 
which comes to us from without (e.g. Job xxxi. 5), or dissolute- 
ness, hollowness, untruthfulness of disposition (e. g. Ps. xxvi. 4); 

it is not to be decided whether the suppliant is influenced by 
the conception thus from within or from without, since 3237727 
[a word of falsehood] may be said by himself as well as to him, 
a falsehood can intrude itself upon him. It is almost more 
probable that by sw he thought of the misleading power of 
God-estranged, idolatrous thought and action; and by ar-935, 
of lying words, with which he might be brought into sympathy, 
and by which he might ruin himself and others. The second 
petition is that God would give him neither poverty (WN), vid. 
x. 4) nor riches, but grant him for his sustenance only the 
bread of the portion destined for him. The Aiph. \ 10D (from 
1b, to grind, viz. the bread with the teeth) means to give 
anything, as AD, with which, XXX, 15, on in3 is parallel’: to 
present a fixed piece, a definite portion of sustenance. ph, 
Gen. xlvii. 22, the portion assigned as nourishment; ef. Job 


1 The Venet. translates, according to Villoison, éoWov we; but the us. 
has, according to Gebhardt, bpirpov. 
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xxiii. 14 ‘pM, the decree determined regarding me. Accord- 
ingly, "pn ‘nb does not mean the bread appropriately measured 
out for me (like aptos étovevos, that which is required for 
ovoia, subsistence), but the bread appropriate for me, deter- 
mined for me according to the divine plan. Fleischer compares 
(Arab.) ratab and marsaum, which both in a similar way desig- 
nate a fixed sustentation portion. And why does he wish to 
be neither poor nor rich? Because in both extremes lie moral 
dangers: in riches, the temptation to deny God (which ‘na wns 
signifies, in the later Heb. 1p¥3 13, to deny the fundamental 
truth; cf. (Arab.) kafar, unbelieving), whom one flowing in 
superabundance forgets, and of whom one in his self-indul- 
gence desires to know nothing (Job xxi. 14-16, xxii. 16f.) 5; in 
poverty, the temptation is to steal and to blaspheme the name 
of God, viz. by murmuring and disputing, or even by words of 
blasphemy ; for one who is in despair directs the outbreaks of 
his anger against God (Isa. vill. 21), and curses Him as the 
cause of His misfortune (Rev. xvi. 11, 21). The question of 
godless haughtiness, Mi’ "2, the LX -X. improperly change into 
NY “D, tis we opa. Regarding W113, to grow poor, or rather, 
since only the fut. Niph. occurs in this sense, regarding wry, 
vid. at xx. 13. 

That the author here, by blaspheming (grasping at) the name 
of God, especially thinks on that which the Zéra calls “ cursing 
(55>) God,” and particularly “‘blaspheming the name of the 
Lord,” Tes xxiv. 15, 16, is to be concluded from the two 
following proverbs, itch begin with the catchword 5bp: 

Ver. 10 Calumniate not a servant with his master, 
Lest he curse thee, and thou must atone for it. 
Incorrectly Ewald: entice not a servant to slander against his 
master; and Hitzig: “ Make not a servant tattle regarding his 
master.” It is true that the Poel wid (to pierce with the 
tongue, lingud petere) occurs twice in the sense of to calumniate; 
but that pv>n means nothing else, is attested by the post.-bibl. 
Hebrew ; the proverb regarding schismatics (0°27 373) in the 
Jewish Schemone-Esre (prayer of the eighteen benedictions) began 
with owdod, “and to the calumniators” (delatoribus). Also 
in the Arab. dlsana signifies pertulit verba alicujus ad alterum, 
to make a babbler, rapporteur (Fleischer). That the word also 
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here is not to be otherwise interpreted, is to be concluded from 
2% with the causative rendering. Rightly Symmachus, p7 
SiaBddys; Theodotion, py katadadjons ; and according to the 
sense also, Jerome, ne accuses; the Venet. my KaTapnvions 
(give not him); on the contrary, Luther, verrate nicht | betray 
not}, renders pwn with the LX X., Syr. in the sense of the Aram. 
news and the Arab. dslam (tradere, prodere). One should not 
secretly accuse (Ps. ci. 5) a servant with his master, and in that 
lies the character of slander (0) Hiv) when one puts suspicion 
upon him, or exaggerates the actual facts,and generally makes the 
person suspected—one thereby makes a man, whose lot in itself 
is not a happy one, at length and perhaps for ever unhappy, 
and thereby he brings a curse on himself. But it is no matter 
of indifference to be the object of the curse of a man whom one 
has unrighteously and unjustly overwhelmed in misery: such 
a curse is not without its influence, for it does not fruitlessly 
invoke the righteous retribution of God, and thus one has 
sorrowfully to atone for the wanton sins of the tongue (ve- 
aschamta, for ve-aschamté as it is would be without pause). 

There now follows a Priamel, the first line of which is, by bp, 
connected with the 75$p’ of the preceding distich : 


Ver. 11 A generation that curseth their father, 

And doth not bless their mother ; 

12 A generation pure in their own eyes, 
And yet not washed from their filthiness ; 

13 A generation—how haughty their eyes, 
And their eyelids lift themselves up ; 

14 A generation whose teeth are swords and their jaw teeth 

knives 


To devour the poor from the earth and the needy from 
the midst of men. 


Ewald translates: O generation! but that would have required 
the word, 13a, W119 (Jer. ii. 31), and one would have expected 


* (CE vol. i. p. 13. The name (from preambulum) given to a peculiar 
form of popular gnomic poetry which prevailed in Germany from the 12th 
(c.g. the Meistersinger or Minstrel Sparvogel) to the 16th ceutury, but was 
especially cultivated during the 14th and 15th centuries. Its peculiarity 
consisted in this, that after a series of antecedents or subjects, a briefly- 
expressed consequent or predicate was introduced as the epigrammatic point 
applicable to all these antecedents together. Vid. Erschenburg’s Denk- 
miilern altdeutscher Dichtkunst, Bremen 1799.] 
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to have found something mentioned which the generation ad- 
dressed were to take heed to; but it is not so. But if “O 
generation !” should be equivalent to “ O regarding the genera- 
tion!” then "nm ought to have introduced the sentence. And if 
we translate, with Luther: There is a generation, etc., then &* 
is supplied, which might drop out, but could not be omitted. 
The LXX. inserts after &xyovoy the word xaxév, and then 
renders what follows as pred.—a simple expedient, but worthless. 
The Venet. does not need this expedient, for it renders syeved 
Tov tatépa avtod Pracdnpjoet; but then the order of the 
words in 1la would have been way 55>» 1; and in 12a, after 
the manner of a subst. clause, sin ys'y2 "WY 45, one sees dis- 
tinctly, from 13 and 14, that what follows "1 is to be under- 
stood, not as a pred., but as au attributive clause. As little can 
we interpret ver. 14, with Lowenstein, as pred. of the three 
subj., “it is a generation whose teeth are swords;” that would 
at least have required the words xin "4; but ver. 14 is not at 
all a judgment valid for all the three subjects. The Targ. 
and Jerome translate correctly, as we above;+ but by this 
rendering there are four subjects in the preamble, and the 
whole appears, since the common pred. is wanting, as a muti- 
lated Priamel. Perhaps the author meant to say: it is such 
a generation that encompasses us; or: such is an abomination 
to Jahive; for 14 is a Gesamtheit = totality, generation of men 
who are bound together by contemporary existence, or homo- 
geneity, or by both, but always a totality; so that these verses, 
11-14, might describe quatuor detestabilia genera hominum (C. 
B. Michaelis), and yet one generatio, which divide among 
themselves these four vices, of blackest ingratitude, loathsome 
self-righteousness, arrogant presumption, and unmerciful covet- 
ousness. Similar is the description given in the Mishna Sota 
ix. 14, of the character of the age in which the Messiah ap- 
peared. “The appearance of this age,” thus it concludes, “is 
like the appearance of a dog; a son is not ashamed before his 
father ; to whom will we then look for help? ‘To our Father 
in heaven!”” The undutifulness of a child is here placed 
1 The Syr. begins 11a as if \ were to be supplied. 


2 Of. also Ali b. Abi Téleb’s dark description, beginning with hadhka 
alzman (this age), Zur allg. Char. der arab. Poesie (1870), p. 544 
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first. To curse one’s parents is, after Ex. xxi. 17, cf. Prov. 
xx. 10, a crime worthy of death; “not to bless,” is here, per 
litoten, of the same force as bp {to curse]. ‘The second charac- 
teristic, ver. 12, is wicked blindness as to one’s judgment of 
himself. The LXX. coarsely, but not bad: 779v 8 é€odov 
abo ove amévirev. Of such darkness one says: sordes suas 
putat olere cinnama. YM) is not the abbreviated part. (Stuart), 
as e.g. Ex. iii. 2, but the finite, as e.g. Hos. 1. 6. 

In 13a the attributive clause forms itself, so as to express 
the astonishing height of arrogance, into an exclamation: a 
generation, how lofty are their eyes (cf. eg. vi. 17, Mind Dy)! 
to which, as usual, it is simply added: and his eyelids (palpe- 
bre) lift themselves up; in Lat., the hfting up of the eye- 
brow as an expression of haughtiness is described by elatum 
(superbum) supercilium. 

The fourth characteristic is insatiable covetousness, which 
does not spare even the poor, and preys upon them, the help- 
less and the defenceless: they devour them as one eats bread, 
Ps. xiv. 4. The teeth, as the instruments of eating, are com- 
pared to swords and knives, as at Ps. lvii. 4 to spears and 
arrows. With "3% there is interchanged, as at Job xxix. 17, 


Jonah 1. 6, YAyEND (not ‘MN, as Norzi writes, contrary to Metheg- 


Setzung, § 37, according to which Gaja, with the servant going 
before, is inadmissible), transposed from ynyren, Ps. lviii. 7, 
from Yne, to strike, pierce, bite. The designation of place, 
YINd, “from the earth” (which also, in pausa, is not modified 
into 7282), and DIND, “from the midst of men,” do not belong 
to the obj.: those who belong to the earth, to mankind (vid. 
Ps. x. 18), for thus interpreted they would be useless; but to 
the word of action: from the earth, out from the midst of men 
away, so that they disappear from thence (Amos viii. 4). By 
means of fine but cobweb combinations, Hitzig finds Amalek 
in this fourfold proverb. But it is a portrait of the times, 
like Ps. xiv., and certainly without any national stamp. 

With the characteristic of insatiableness it closes, and there 
follows an apophthegma de quatuor insatiabilibus que ideo com- 
parantur cum sanguisuga (C. B. Michaelis), We translate the 
text here as it lies before us: 
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Ver. 15 The ‘Aléka hath two daughters: Give! Give! 
Three of these are never satisfied ; 
Four say not: Enough! 
16 The under-world and the closing of the womb; 

The earth is not satisfied with water ; 

And the fire saith not: Enough! 
We begin with Masoretic externalities. The first 3 in 9% is 
Beth minusculum ; probably it had accidentally this diminutive 
form in the original mss., to which the Midrash (cf. Sepher 
LTaghin ed. Bargés, 1866, p. 47) has added absurd conceits. 
This first (33 has Pasek after it, which in this case is servant 
to the Olewejored going before, according to the rule Thorath 
Emeth, p. 24, here, as at Ps. Ixxxv. 9, Mehuppach. The second 
an, which of itself alone is the representative of Olewejored, has 
in Hutter, as in the Cod. Erfurt 2, and Cod. 2 of the Leipzig 
Public Library, the pausal punctuation 37 (cf. np, 1 Sam. xxi. 
10), but which is not sufficiently attested. Instead of TONE ND, 
154, 8 N?, and instead of MIONTND, 165, TDS N? are to be 
written; the Zinnorith removes the Makkeph, according to 
Thorath Emeth, p. 9, Accentuationssystem, iv. § 2. Instead of 
O°, 16a, only Jablonski, as Miihlau remarks, has 0%; but in- 
correctly, since Athnach, after Olewejored, has no pausal force 
(vid. Thorath Emeth, p. 37). All that is without any weight 
as to the import of the words. But the punctuation affords 
some little service for the setting aside of a view of Rabbenu 
Tam (wid. Tosaphoth to Aboda zara 17a, and Erubin 19a), 
which has beeu lately advocated by Lowenstein. That view 
is, that “Alika is the name of a wise man, not Solomon’s, 
because the Pesikta does not reckon this among the names of 
Solomon, nor yet a name of hell, because it is not, in the 
Gemara, numbered among the names of Gehinnom. Thus 


inpabyd would be a superscription, like sith and nbyi, Ps. xxvi.. 
1, Ixxii. 1, provided with Asla Legarmeh. But this is not 
possible, for the Asla Legarmeh, at Ps. xxvi. 1 and Ixxii. 1, is 
the transformation of Olewejored, inadmissible on the first word 
of the verse (Accentuationssystem, xix. § 1); but no Olewejored 
can follow such an Asla Legarmeh, which has the force of an 
Olewejored, as after this np\>yd, which the accentuation then does 
not regard as the author’s name given as a superscription. 
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npy is not the name of a person, and generally not a proper 
name, but a generic name of certain traditional signification. 
“One must drink no water”—says the Gemara Aboda zara 
122—‘“ ont of a river or pond, nor (immediately) with his 
mouth, nor by means of his hand; he who, nevertheless, does 
it, his blood comes on his own head, because of the danger. 
What danger ? mprey mp0,” ze. the danger of swallowing a 
leech. The Aram. also designates a leech by Spry (cf. eg. 
Targ. Ps. xii. 9: hence the godless walk abont like the leech, 
which sucks the blood of men), and the Arab. by ’alak (n. unit. 
alakat), as the word is also rendered here by the Aram. and Arab. 
translators. Accordingly, all the Greeks render it by BééAAn; 
Jerome, by sanguisuga (Rashi, sangsue); also Luther's Eigel 
is not the Jgel erinaceus [hedgehog], but the Lgel, 2.2, as we 
now designate it, the Blutegel [leech], or (less correctly) Blutigel. 
apy is the fem. of the adj. Prey, attached to, which meaning, to- 
gether with the whole verbal stem, the Arab. has preserved (vid. 
Miihlau’s AMittheilung des Art. ‘aluka aus dem Kamus, p. 42)." 
But if, now, the “Alika is the leech,? which are then its two 
daughters, to which is here given the name 3n 3n, and which at 
the same time have this cry of desire in their mouths? Grotius 
and others understand, by the two daughters of the leech, 
the two branches of its tongue; more correctly: the double- 
membered overlip of its sucker. C.B. Michaelis thinks that 
the greedy cry, “Give! Give!” is personified: voces iste con- 
ciptuntur ut hirudinis filie, quas ex se gignat et velut mater 
sobolem impense diligat. But since this does not satisfy, sym- 
bolical interpretations of ‘Aluka have been resorted to. The 
Talmud, Aboda zara 17a, regards it as a name of hell. In 
this sense it is used in the language of the Pijut (synagogue 


1 Néldeke has remarked, with reference to Miihlau’s Monographie, that 
‘aluka, in the sense of tenacious (tenax), is also found in Syr. (Geopon. 
xi. 9, xli. 26), and that generally the stem ody, to cleave, to adhere, is 
more common in Aram. than one would suppose. But this, however 
common in Arab., is by no means so in Syr.; and one may affirm that, 
among other Arabisms found in the Proverbs of Agur, the word ‘Alika 
has decidedly an Arab. sound. 

2 In Sanscrit the leech is called galaukas (masc.) or galaaka (fem.), 2.€. 
the inhabitant of the water (from gala, water, and dékas, dwellin g). Evald 
regards this as a transformation of the Semitic name. : 
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poetry).’ If‘ Alika is hell, then fancy has the widest room for 
finding an answer to the question, What are the two danghters ? 
The Talmud supposes that mvh (the worldly domination) and 
mia (heresy) are meant. The Church-fathers also, under- 
standing by “Aléka the power of the devil, expatiated in such 
interpretations. Of the same character are Calmet’s interpre- 
tation, that sanguisuga is a figure of the mala cupiditas, and its 
twin-daughters are avarttia and ambitio. The truth lying in 
all these 1s this, that here there must be some kind of symbol. 
But if the poet meant, by the two daughters of the “Alika, two 
beings or things which he does not name, then he kept the 
best of his symbol to himself. And could he use ‘Aléka, this 
common name for the leech, without further intimation, in any 
kind of symbolical sense? The most of modern interpreters 
do nothing to promote the understanding of the word, for 
they suppose that “Aliika, from its nearest signification, denotes 
a demoniacal spirit of the character of a vampire, like the 
Dakini of the Indians, which nourish themselves on human 
flesh ; the ghouls of the Arabs and Persians, which inhabit 
graveyards, and kill and eat men, particularly wanderers in the 
desert; in regard to which it is to be remarked, that (Arab.) 
‘awluk is indeed a name for a demon, and that al‘aluwak, accord- 
ing to the Kamus, is used in the sense of alghwal. Thus 
Dathe, Doderlein, Ziegler, Umbreit; thus also Hitzig, Ewald, 
and others. Miihlau, while he concurs in this understanding 
of the word, and now throwing open the question, Which, 
then, are the two daughters of the demoness ‘Aliika? finds no 
answer to it in the proverb itself, and therefore accepts of the 
view of Ewald, since 150-16, taken by themselves, form a fully 
completed whole, that the line ‘in nndyS is the beginning of a 
numerical proverb, the end of which is wanting. We acknow- 
ledge, because of the obscurity—not possibly aimed at by the 
author himself—in which the two daughters remain, the frag- 
mentary characters of the proverb of the “Alka; Stuart also 
does this, for he regards it as brought out of a connection in 
which it was intelligible,—but we believe that the line ‘tn wid 

1 So says e.g. Salomo ha-Babli, in a Zulath of the first Chanukka-Sabbats 
(beginning pon a8 YN): poy ‘3103 ID) they burn like the flames of 
hell. 
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is an original formal part of this proverb. For the proverb 
forming, according to Miihlau’s judgment, a whole rounded 
off : 
myazn xd non vaby) 
sp mos xd yar 
DM Ty) DINW 
op nya xo yas 
spt mos sd pint 
contains a mark which makes the original combination of these 
five lines improbable. Always where the third is exceeded by 
the fourth, the step from the third to the fourth is taken by 
the connecting Van: ver. 18, JIN; 21, VIN NAN; 29, WII, 
We therefore conclude that ‘1 5 yas is the original com- 
mencement of independent proverb. This proverb is: 
Four things say not: Enough! 
The under-world and the closing of the womb [7.e. nnfruitful 
womb |— 
The earth is not satisfied with water, 
And the fire says not: Enough! 
a tetrastich more acceptable and appropriate than the Arab. 
proverb (Freytag, Provv. ii. p. 61, No. 347): “three things 
are not satisfied by three: the womb, and wood by fire, and 
the earth by rain;” and,on the other hand, it is remarkable to 
find it thus clothed in the Indian language,’ as given in the 
Hitopadesa (p. 67 of Lassen’s ed.), and in Pantschatantra, 
i. 153 (ed. of Kosegarten) : 


nagnis trnjati kashthanan népagandn mahddadhih 
nintakah sarvabhitaéndn na punsGn vamalocanah. 


Fire is not sated with wood, nor the ocean with the streams, 
Nor death with all the living, nor the beautiful-eyed with men. 


As in'the proverb of Agur the 4 falls into 2+ 2, so also in this 
Indian sloka. In both, fire and the realm of death (dntaka is death 
as the personified ‘“ end-maker”’) correspond; and as there the 


' That not only natural productions, but also ideas and literary produe- 
tions (words, proverbs, knowledge), were conveyed from the Indians to the 
Semites, and from the Semites to the Indiaus, on the great highways by sea 
and land, is a fact abundantly verified. There is not in this, however, any 
means of determining the situation of Massa. 
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womb and thie earth, so here feminarium cupiditas and the ocean. 
The parallelizing of yo" and om is after passages such as Ps. 
exxxix. 15, Job i. 21 (cf. also Prov. v. 16; Num. xxiv. 7; Isa. 
xlviii. 1); that of Siwy’ and wx is to be judged of! after passages 
such as Deut. xxxii, 22, Isa. Ivi. 24. That pa ros sb repeats 
itself in jn MN Nd is now, as we render the proverb indepen- 
dently, much more satisfactory than if it began with ‘1 wid: 
it rounds itself off, for the end returns into the beginning. 
Regarding jin, wd. 1. 138. From jn, to be light, it signifies 
living hghtly ; ease, superabundance, in that which renders life 
light or easy. ‘ Used accusatively, and as an exclamation, it is 
equivalent to plenty! enough! It is used in the same sense 
in the North African Arab. brrakat (spreading out, fulness). 
Wetzstein remarks that in Damascus lahén, 7.e. hitherto, is used 
in the sense of hajah, enough; and that, accordingly, we may 
attempt to explain )7 of our [Heb.] language in the sense of 
(Arab.) hawn haddah, t.e. here the end of it!” (Miihlau.) 
But what do we now make of the two remaining lines of the 

proverb of the “Alika? The proverb also in this division of two 
lines is a fragment. Ewald completes it, for to the one line, of 
which, according to his view, the fragment consists, he adds two: 

The bloodsucker has two daughters, ‘¢ Hither! hither!” 

Three saying, ‘‘ Hither, hither, hither the blood, 

The blood of the wicked child.” 
A proverb of this kind may stand in the O. T. alone: it sounds 
as if quoted from Grimm’s Méhrchen, and is a side-piece to 
Zappert’s altdeutsch. Schlummerliede. Cannot the mutilation of 
the proverb be rectified in a less violent way without any self- 
made addition? If thisis the case, that in vers. 15 and 16, which 
now form one proverb, there are two melted together, only the 
fixst of which lies before us in a confused form, then this 
phenomenon is explained by supposing that the proverb of the 
“Alika originally stood in this form : 

The ‘ Alika bas two daughters: Give! give!— 


The under-world and the closing of the womb ; 
There are three that are never satisfied. 


Thus completed, this tristich presents itself as the original side- 


1 The parallelizing of ann and wi, Berachoth 156, is not directly aimed 
at by the poet. 
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piece of the lost tetrastich, beginning with paix. One might 
suppose that if Siswi and oni ayy have to be regarded as the 
daughters of the ‘“Aléka, which Hitzig and also Zéckler have 
recognised, then there exists no reason for dividing the one 
proverb into two. Yet the taking of them as separate is neces- 
sary, for this reason, because in the fourth, into whicli it 
expands, the “Alika is altogether left out of account. But in 
the above tristich it istaken into account, as was to be expected, 
as the mother with her children. This, that sheol] (ANY is for 
the most part fem.), and the womb (872= 89M, which ts fem., 
Jer. xx. 17) to which conception is denied, are called, on account 
of their greediness, the daughters of the “A lika, is to be under- 
stood in the same way as when a mountain height is called, 
Isa. v. 1, a horn of the son of oil. In the Arab., which is 
inexhaustibly rich in snch figurative names, a man is called 
“a son of the clay (lim?) ;” a thief, a son of the night;” a 
nettle, “the daughter of fire.’ The under-world and a closed 
womb have the “Aléka nature; they are insatiable, like the 
leech. It is unnecessary to interpret, as Zockler at last does, 
“Alika as the name of a female demon, and the mp", 
“daughters,” as her companions. It may be adduced in favour 
of this view that mpiey> is without the article, after the manner 
of a proper name. But is it really without the article? Such 
a doubtful case we had before us at xxvil. 23. As yet only 
Bottcher, § 394, has entered on this difficulty of punctuation. 
We compare Gen. xxix. 27, Nya; 1 Kings xi. 32, DAY? ; it 
Chron. xiii. 7, nowya ; and consequently also Ps. exlvi. 7, mrpip 
thus the assimilating force of the Chateph appears here to have 
changed the syntactically required ) and 3 into and 2. But 
also supposing that mpywey in mpiye is treated as a proper name, 
this is explained from the circumstance that the leech is not 
meant here in the natural history sense of the word, but as 
embodied greediness, and is made a person, one individual 
being. Also the symbol of the two daughters is opposed to the 
mythological character of the “Alika. The imper, 20, from 37, 
occurs only here and at Dan. vii. 17 (=iN), and in the bibl. 
Heb. only with the intentional 7—, and in inflection forms. 
The insatiableness of sheol (xxvii. 20a) is described by Isaiah, 
v.14; and Rachel, Gen. xxx. 1, with her “ Give me children,” 
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is an example of the greediness of the “ closed-up womb” 
(Gen. xx. 18). The womb of a childless wife is meant, which, 
because she would have children, the nuptie never satisfy; or 
also of one who, because she does not fear to become pregnant, 
invites to her many men, and always burns anew with lust. 
“In Arab. ’aluwak means not only one fast bound to her 
husband, but, according to Wetzstein, in the whole of Syria 
and Palestine, the prostitute, as well as the x/vaido, are called 
ulak (plur. ’alwak), because they obtrude themselves and hold 
fast to their victim” (Miihlau). In the third line, the three : 
the leech, hell, and the shut womb, are summarized: tria sunt 
que non satiantur. ‘Thus it is to be translated with Fleischer, 
not with Miihlau and others, tria hee non satiantur. “ These 
three” is expressed in Heb. by mex-wew, Ex. xxi. 11, or NYY 
nx(A), 2 Sam. xxi. 22; 737 (which, besides, does not signify 
hee, hut illa) is here, taken correctly, the pred., and represents 
in general the verb of being (Isa. li. 19), vid. at vi. 16. 
Zockler finds the point of the proverb in the greediness of the 
unfruitful womb, and is of opinion that the poet purposely 
somewhat concealed this point, and gave to his proverb thereby 
the enhanced attraction of the ingenious. But the tetrastich 
a) yas: shows that liell, which is compared to fire, and the un- 
fruitful womb, to which the parched and thirsty earth is com- 
pared, were placed by the poet on one and the same line; it is 
otherwise with vers. 18—20, but where that point is nothing less 
than concealed. 

The proverb of the “Alika is the first of the proverbs 
founded on the figure of an animal among the “ words” of 
Agur. It is now followed by another of a similar character: 


Ver. 17 An eye that mocketh at his father, 

And despiseth obedience to his mother: 

The ravens of the brook shall pluck it out, 

And the young eagles shall eat it. 
If “an eye,” and not “eyes,” are spoken of here, this is 
accounted for by the consideration that the duality of the 
organ falls back against the unity of the mental activity and 
mental expression which it serves (cf. Psychol. p. 234). As 
haughtiness reveals itself (ver. 13) in the action of the eyes, so 
is the eye also the mirror of humble subordination, and also of 
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malicious scorn which refuses reverence and subjection to 
father and mother. As in German the verbs [verspotten, 
spotten, héhnen, hohnsprechen] signifying to mock at or scorn 
may be used with the accus., genit., or dat., so also 1? [to 
deride] and ma [to despise] may be connected at pleasure with 
either an accusative object or a dative object. Ben-Chajim, 
Athias, van der Hooght, and others write AVON ; Jablonski, 
Michaelis, Lowenstein, 29H ; Miihlau, with Norzi, accurately, 
syn, with Munach, like 192", Ps. lxv. 5; the writing of Ben- 
Asher? is ayn, with Gaja, Chateph,and Munach. The punctua- 
tion of nn~> is more fluctuating. The word nape (e.g. Cod. 
Jaman.) may remain out of view, for the Dag. dirimens in P 
stands here as firmly as at Gen. xlix. 10, cf. Ps. xlv. 10. But 
it is a question whetlier one has to write nap with Yod qutes. 
(regarding this form of writing, preferred by Ben-Naph- 
tali, the Psalmen-Comm. under Ps. xlv. 10, in both Edd.; 
Luzzatto’s Gramm. § 193; Baer’s Genesis, p. 84, note 2; and 
Heidenheim’s Pentateuch, with the text-crit. Comm. of Jekuthiél 
ha-Nakdans, under Gen. xlvii. 17, xlix. 10), as it is found in 
Kimchi, Mfichlol 45a, and under np, and as also Norzi requires, 
or nnp'? (as e.g. Cod. Erfurt 1), which appears to be the form 
adopted by Ben-Ashier, for it is attested’? as such by Jekuthiél 
under*Gen. xlix. 10, and also expressly as such by an oli 
Masora-Cod. of the Erfurt Library. Lowenstein translates, 
‘the weakness of the mother.” Thus after Rashi, who refers 
the word to 15P, to draw together, and explains it, Gen. xlix. 10, 
“collection;” but in the passage before us, understands it of 
the wrinkles on the conntenance of the aged mother. Nach- 
mani (Ramban) goes still further, giving to the word, at Gen. 
xlix. 10, everywhere the meaning of weakness and frailty. 
Aben Ezra also, and Gersuni (Ralbag), do not go beyond the 
meaning of a drawing together; and the LXX., with the 


1 The Gaja has its reason in the Zinnor that follows, and the Afunach iu 
the syllable beginning with a moveable Sheva; spon with Scheva quiese. 
must, according to rule, receive Afercha, vid. T. horath Emeth, p. 26. 

2 Kimchi is here no authority, for he contradicts himself regarding such 
word-forms. Thus, regarding nbs, Jer. xxv. 36, in Michlol 87), and 
under $$:. The form also wavers between jn’D and juma, Eccles, ii. 13. 
The Cod. Jaman. has here the Jod always quiese. = 
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Aram., who all translate the word by senectus, have also 15? in 
the sense of to become dull, infirm (certainly not the FEthiopic 
leh‘ka, to become old, aire EDFOURD old age). But Kimchi, 
whom the Venet. and Luther’ follow, is informed by Abul- 
walid, skilled in the Arab., of a better: TMP (or nip’, cf. 73, 
Ps. el 3) is the Arab. ‘wakhat, obedience (vid. above "DY, 
under 1a). If now it is said of quel a haughty, insolent eye, 
that the ravens of the brook (cf. 1 Kings xvii. 4) will pluck it 
ont, and the "W223 eat it, they, the eagle s children, the unchild- 
ie human eye: it is only the description of the fate that is 
before such an one, to die a violent death, and to become a prey 
to the fowls of heaven (cf. eg. Jer. xvi. 3 f., and Passow’s Lez. 
under xépa&) ; and if this threatening is not always thus literally 
fulfilled, yet one has not on that account to render the future 
optatively, with Hitzig; this is a false conclusion, from a too 
literal interpretation, for the threatening is only to be under- 
stood after its spirit, viz. that a fearful and a dishonourable 
end will come to such an one. Instead of 11)‘, as Miihlau 
reads from the Leipzig Cod., >, with Mercha (Athias and 
Nissel have it with Tarcha), 1 to be read, for a word between 
Olewejored and Athnach must always oon a conjunctive 
accent (Lhor rath Emeth, p. 51; Accentuationssystem, xviil. § 9). 
onay i is also irregular, and instead of it ona“ay is to be 
written, for the reason given above under ver. 16 (O%). 

The following proverb, again a numerical proverb, begins 
with the eagle, mentioned in the last line of the foregoing: 


Ver. 18 Three things lie beyond me, 

And four I understand not : 

19 The way of the eagle in the heavens, 
The way of a serpent over a rock, 
The way of a ship on the high sea, 
And the way of a man with a maid. 

20 Thus is the way of the adulterous woman : 
She eateth and wipeth her mouth, and saith : 
I have done no iniquity. 


—. 


1 Jerome translates, et qui despicit partum matris sue. To partus there 
separates itself to him here the signification expectatio, Gen. xlix. 10, 
resting on a false combination with mip. To think of pareo, parui, paritum 
(Miihlan), was not yet granted to him. 
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»31D1D sx5p), as relative clause, like 15d (where Aquila, Sym- 
inachus, Theodotion rightly : tpia 6é éotw & ov aAncOncerat), 
is joined to 77 ney, On the other hand, yarns (técoapa, for 
which the Keri, conforming to 18a, NYDI8, téscapas) has to be 
interpreted as object. accus. The introduction of four things 
that are not known is in expressions like Job xlii. 33; cf. Ps. 
exxxix. 6. The turning-point lies in the fourth ; to that point 
the other three expressions gravitate, which have not an object 
in themselves, but are only as folie to the fourth. ‘The articles 
wanting after 133: they would be only the marks of the 
gender, and are therefore unnecessary ; cf. under xxix. 2, And 
while D%2¥3, in the heavens, and pr-293, in the sea, are the 
expressions used, VY oy is used for on the rock, because here 
“on” is not at the same time “in,” within,” as the eagle 
cleaves the air and the ship the waves. For this same reason 
the expression, “ the way of a man mopya,” is not to be under- 
stood of love unsought, suddenly taking possession of and 
captivating a man toward this or that maid, so that the principal 
thought of the proverb may be compared to the saying, “ mar- 
riages are made in heaven;” but, asin Azdduschin 26, with refer- 
ence to this passage, is said covtus via appellatur. The 3 refers 
to copula carnalis. But in what respect did his understanding 
not reach to this? “ Wonderful,” thus Hitzig explains as the 
best interpreter of this opinion elsewhere (cf. Psychol. p. 115) 
propounded, “ appeared to him the flying, and that how a large 
and thus heavy bird could raise itself so high in the air (Job 
xxxix. 27); then how, over the smooth rock, which offers no 
hold, the serpent pushes itself along; finally, how the ship on 
the trackless waves, which present nothing to the eye as a 
guide, nevertheless finds its way. These three things have at 
the same time this in common, that they leave no trace of their 
pathway behind them. But of the fourth way that cannot be 
said; for the trace is left on the subsérat, which the man 77, 
and it becomes manifest, possibly as pregnancy, keeping out of 
view that the mpdy may yet be nbina. That which is wonderful 
is consequently only the coition itself, its mystical act and its 
incomprehensible consequences.” But does not this interpre- 
tation carry in itself its own refutation? To the three 
wonderful ways which leave no traces behind them, there 
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cannot be compared a fourth, the consequences of which are 
not only not trackless, but, on the contrary, become manifest as 
proceeding from the act in an incomprehensible way. The 
point of comparison is either the wonderfulness of the event or 
the tracklessness of its consequences. But now “ the way of a 
man mina” is altogether inappropriate to designate the wonder- 
ful event of the origin of a human being. How altogether 
differently the Chokma expresses itself on this matter is seen 
from Job x. 8-12; Eccles. xi. 5 (cf. Psychol. p. 210). That 
“way of a man with a maid” denotes only the act of coition, which 
physiologically differs in nothing from that of the lower animals, 
and which in itself, in the externality of its accomplishment, 
the poet cannot possibly call something transcendent. And why 
did he use the word mnbdya, and not rather nap. [with a female] 
or MWN2 [id.]? For this reason, because he meant the act of 
coition, not as a physiological event, but as a historical occur- 
rence, as it takes place particularly in youth as the goal of love, 
not always reached in the divinely-appointed way. The point 
of comparison hence is not the secret of conception, but the 
tracelessness of the carnal intercourse. Now it is also clear 
why the way of the serpent “)¥ ‘by was in his eye : among grass, 
and still more in sand, the trace of the serpent’s path would 
perhaps be visible, but not on a hard stone, over which it has 
glided. And it is clear why it is said of the ship o252 [in the 
heart of the sea |: while the ship is still in sight from the land, 
one knows the track it follows; but who can in the heart of the 
sea, i.e. on the high sea, say that here or there a ship has ploughed 
the water, since the water-furrows have long ago disappeared ? 
Looking to the heavens, one cannot say that an eagle has 
passed there; to the rock, that a serpent has wound its way 
over it; to the high sea, that a ship has been steered through it ; 
to the maid, that a man has had carnal intercourse with her. 
That the fact might appear on nearer investigation, although 
this will not always guide to a certain conclusion, is not kept in 
view; only the outward appearance is spoken of, the intentional 
concealment (Rashi) being in this case added thereto. Sins 
against the sixth [=the seventh] commandment remain con- 
cealed from human knowledge, and are distinguished from 
others by this, that they shun human cognition (as the proverb 
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says: mimyd DInWAN px, there is for sins of the flesh no éri- 
Tpo7ros)—unchastity can mask itself, the marks of chastity are 
deceitful, here only the All-seeing Eye (02 184 ['Y, Aboth ii. 1) 
perceives that which is done. Yet it is not maintained that 
‘the way of a man with a maid” refers exclusively to external 
intercourse; but altogether on this side the proverb gains 
ethical significance. Regarding 12Y (from ody, pubes esse et 
ceundi cupidus, not from D2y, to conceal, and not, as Schultens 
derives it, from o>Y, signare, to seal) as distinguished from 
mana, vid. under Isa. vii. 14. The mark of maidenhood belongs 
to moby not in the same way as to mbina (cf. Gen. xxiv. 43 
with 16), but only the marks of puberty and youth; the wife Wx 
(viz. Ws NYN) cannot as such be called mnby. Ralbag’s gloss 
mbiya stnu nnby is incorrect, and in Arama’s explanation (A keda, 
Abschn. 9): the time is not to be determined when the sexual 
love of the husband to his wife flames out, ought to have been 777) 
IAVNA VN. One has therefore to suppose that ver. 20 explains 
what is meant by “the way of aman with a maid” by a strong 
example (for “the adulterous woman” can mean only an old 
adulteress), there not inclusive, for the tracklessness of sins of 
the flesh in their consequences. 

This 20th verse does not appear to have been an original part 
of the numerteal proverb, but is an appendix thereto (Hitzig). 
If we assnme that {3 points forwards: thus as follows is it with 
the... (Fleischer), then we should hold this verse as an in- 
dependent cognate proverb; but where is there a proverb 
(except x1. 19) that begins with 13? 43, which may mean 
eodem modo (for one does not say 0) }3) as well as eo modo, 
here points backwards in the former sense. Instead of nnn 
mB (not 8; for the attraction of that which follows, brought 
about by the retrogression of the tone of the first word, requires 
dageshing, Thorath Emeth, p. 30) the LXX. has merely dove 
Wrapévn, t.e.as Immanuel explains: MONy nN3p, abstergens semet 
ipsam, with Grotius, who to tergens os suum adds the remark: 
cenvoroyia (honesta elocutio). But eating is just a figure, like 
the “secret bread,” ix. 17, and the wiping of the mouth belongs 
to this figure. This appendix, with its }3, confirms it, that the 
intention of the four ways refers to the tracklessness of the 
consequences. 
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It is now not at all necessary to rack one’s brains over the 
grounds or the reasons of the arrangement of the following 
proverb (vid. Hitzig). There are, up to this point, two 
numerical proverbs which begin with O'nw, ver. 7, and ‘AY, ver. 
1); after the cipher 2 there then, ver. 18, followed the cipher 
3, which is now here continued: 


Ver, 21 Under three things doth the earth tremble, 
And under.four can it not stand: 
22 Under a servant when he becomes king, 
And a profligate when he has bread enough ; 
23 Under an unloved woman when she is married, 
And a maid-servant when she becomes heiress to her 
mistress, 


We cannot say here that the 4 falls into 3 +1; but the four 
consists of four ones standing beside one another. JN is here 
without pausal change, although the Athnach here, as at ver. 
24, where the modification of sound occurs, divides the verse 
into two; 7IN2, 146 (cf. Ps. xxxv. 2), remains, on the other 
hand, correctly unchanged. ‘The “earth” stands here, as fre- 
quently, instead of the inhabitants of the earth. It trembles 
when one of the four persons named above comes and gains 
free space for acting ; it feels itself oppressed as by an insuffer- 
able burden (an expression similar to Amos vii. 10) ;—the ar- 
rangement of society is shattered; an oppressive closeness of 
the air, as it were, settles over all minds. The first case is 
already designated, xix. 10, as improper: under a slave, when 
he comes to reign (quum rex fit); for suppose that such an one 
has reached the place of government, not by the murder of the 
king and by the robbery of the crown, but, as is possible in an 
elective monarchy, by means of the dominant party of the 
people, he will, as a rule, seek to indemnify himself in his 
present highness for his former lowliness, and in the measure 
of his rule show himself unable to rise above his servile habits, 
and to pass out of the limited circle of his earlier state. The 
second case is this: a 23, one whose mind is perverted and 
whose conduct is profligate,—in short, a low man (vid. xvii. 17), 
—ono- yar (cf. Metheg-Setzung, § 28), i.e. has enough to eat (cf. 
to the expression xxviii. 19, Jer. xliv. 17); for this undeserved 
living without care and without want makes him only so much 
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the more arrogant, and troublesome, and dangerous. The 
mew, in the second case, is not thought of as a spouse, and 
that, as in supposed polygamy, Gen. xxix. 31, Deut. xxi. 15-17, 
as fallen into disfavour, but who again comes to favour and 
honour (Dathe, Rosenmiiller) ; for she can be nx’ without 
her own fault, and as such she is yet no M¥73; and it is not 
to be perceived why the re-assuinption of such an one should 
shatter social order. Rightly Hitzig, and, after his example, 
Zockler : an unmarried lady, an old spinster, is meant, whom no 
one desired because she had nothing attractive, and was-only 
repulsive (cf. Grimm, under Sir. vi. 265). If such an one, as 
oyan ‘2 says, at length, however, finds her husband and enters 
into the married relation, then she carries her head so much 
the higher; for she gives vent to ill-humonr, strengthened by 
Jong restraint, against her subordinates; then she richly re- 
quites her earlier and happily married companions for their 
depreciation of her, among whom she had to suffer, as able to 
find no one who would love her. In the last case it is asked 
whether YUN" is meant of inheriting as an heiress (Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion, the Targ., Jerome, the Venet., and 
Luther), or supplanting (Euchel, Gesenius, Hitzig), ze. an 
entering into the inheritance of the dead, or an entering into 
the place of a living mistress. Since wh, with the accus. of 
the person, Gen. xv. 3, 4, signifies to be the heir of one, and 
only with the accus. of peoples and lands signifies, “to take 
into possession (to seize) by supplanting,” the former is to be 
preferred; the LX.X. (Syr.), étav éxBadyn, appear to have read 
wana, This 03 would certainly be, after Gen. xxi. 10, a 
piece of the world turned upside down; but also the entering, 
as heiress, into the inheritance, makes the maid-servant the 
reverse of that which she was before, and brings with it the 
danger that the heiress, notwithstanding her want of culture 
and dignity, demean heiself also as heiress of the rank. 
Although the old Israelitish law knew only intestate succession 
to an inheritance, yet there also the case might arise, that where 
there were no natural or legal heirs, the bequest of a wife of 
rank passed over to her servants and nurses. 

Vers. 24-28. Another proverb with the cipher 4, its first line 
terminating in PAN: 
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Ver. 24 Four are the little things of the earth, 
And yet they are quick of wit—wise: 
25 The ants—a people not strong, 
And yet they prepare in summer their food ; 
26 Conies—a people not mighty, 
And yet set their dwelling on the rocks ; 
27 No king have the locusts, 
And yet they go forth in rank and file, all of them together ; 
28 The lizard thou canst catch with the hands, 
And yet it is in the king’s palaces. 


By the disjunctive accent, NYDN, in spite of the following word 
toned on the beginning, retains its ultima-toning, 18a; but here, 
by the conjunctive accent, the tone retrogrades to the penult., 
which does not elsewhere occur with this word. The connec- 
tion 7IN™30? is not superlat. (for it is impossible that the author 
could reckon the n°25¥, conies, among the smallest of beasts), 
but, as in the expression 73871239, the honoured of the earth, 
Isa. xxiii. 8. In 246, the LXX., Syr., Jerome, and Luther 
see in D the comparative: copwrepa Tay copay (O'22N0), but 
in this connection of words it could only be partitive (wise, 
reckoning among the wise); the part. Pual D°23n'2 (Theodotion, 
the Venet. cecoducpéva) was in use after Ps. lviii. 6, and signified, 
like owian ova, Ex. xii. 9, boiled well; thus pysnn o sn, taught 
wit, wise, cunning, prodent (cf. Ps. lxiv. 7, a planned plan =a 
cunningly wrought out plan; Isa. xxviii. 16, and Vitringa 
thereto: grounded = firm, grounding), Kwald, § 313¢c. The 
reckoning moves in the contrasts of littleness to power, and of 
greatness to prudence. The unfolding of the Ayres [four] 
begins with the pena [the ants | and D°25¥ [conies], subject con- 
ceptions with apposit. joined; 26a, at least in the indetermina- 
tion of the subject, cannot be a declaration. Regarding the fut. 
consec. as the expression, not of a causal, but of a contrasted 
connection, vid. Ewald, § 342, la. The ants are called OY, and 
they deserve this name, for they truly form communities with 
well-ordered economy; but, besides, the ancients took delight in 
speaking of the various classes of animals as peoples and states.’ 
That which is said, 25, as also vi. 8, is not to be understood of 
stores laid up for the winter. For the ants are torpid for the 
most part in winter; but certainly the summer is their time 


1 Vid. Walter von der Vugelweide, edited by Lachmann, p. 8f. 
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for labour, when the labourers gather together food, and feed 
in a truly motherly way the helpless. bY, translated arbitrarily 
in the Venet. by éyivor, in the LXX. by yorpoypdrrtou, by 
the Syr. and Targ. here and at Ps. civ. by 524, and by 
Jerome by lepusculus (cf. Nayidvov), both of which names, here 
to be understood after a prevailing Jewish opinion, denote the 
Caninichen? (Luther), Latin cunieulus (xovexdos), is not the 
haninchen [rabbit], nor the marmot, yopoypuddvos (C. B. 
Michaelis, Ziegler, and others); this is called im Arab. yarbuw’ ; 
but jav is the wablr, which in South Arab. is called thufun, or 
rather thafan, viz. the klippdachs (hyrax syriacus), like the 
marmot, which lives in societies and dwells in the clefts of the 
mountains, e.g. at the Kedron, the Dead Sea, and at Sinai (vid. 
IXnobel on Lev. xi. 5; ef. Brehm’s Thierleben, i. p. 721 ff., the 
Tllustrirte Zeitung, 1868, Nr. 1290). The &lippdachs are a 
weak little people, and yet with their weakness they unite the 
wisdom that they establish themselves among the rocks. The 
ants show their wisdom in the organization of laboar, here in 
the arranging of inaccessible dwellings. 

Ver. 27. Thirdly, the locusts belong to the class of the wise 
little folk: these have no king, bat notwithstanding that, there 
is not wanting to them guidance; by the power and foresight of 
one sovereign will they march out as a body, SM, dividing, viz. 
themselves, not the booty (Schultens); thus: dividing them- 
selves into companies, ordine disposite, from }’S", to divide, to 
fall into two (cogn. M3, eg. Gen. xxxil. 7) or more parts; 
Miihlau, p. 59-64, has thoroughly investigated this whole wide 
range of roots. What this /S" denotes is described in Joel ii. 7: 
“Like mighty men they hunt; like men of war they climb thie 
walls; they march forward every one on his appointed way, 
and change not their paths.” Jerome narrates from his own 
observation : tanto ordine ew dispositione jubentis (LX X. at 
this passage before us: ad’ évds KeXevopatos evtdxTas) volitant, 
ut instar tesserularum, que in pavimentis artificis figuntur manu, 


1 The kaninchen as well as the klippdachs [cliff-badgers] may be meant, 
Lev. xi. 5 (Deut. xiv. 7); neither of these belong to the bdisulca, nor yet, 
it is true, to the ruminants, though to the ancients (as was the case also 
with hares) they seemed to do. The Alippdach is still, in Egypt and Syria, 
regarded as unclean. 
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suum locum teneant et ne puncto quidem et ut ita dicam ungue 
transverso declinent ad alterum. Aben Ezra and others find in 
ysm the idea of gathering together in a body, and in troops, 
according to which also the Syr., Targ., Jerome, and Luther 
‘translate; Kimchi and Meiri gloss ysn by ynin and mvs, and 
understand it of the cutting off, i.e. the eating up, of plants and 
trees, which the Venet. renders by éxréuvovaa. 

Ver. 28. In this verse the expression wavers in a way that is 
with difficulty determinable between NoDY and MnnY, The 
Edd. of Opitz Jablonski and Van der Hooght have ‘ni, but the 
most, from the Venetian 1521 to Nissel, have ‘nw (vid Mihlan, 
p 69). The Codd. also differ as to the reading of the word ; 
thus the Codd. Erfurt 2 and 3 have ‘nw, but Cod. 1294 has 
‘ow. Isaak T’schelebi and Moses Algazi, in their writings 
regarding words with w and & (Constant. 1723 and 1799), 
prefer ‘ow, and so also do Mordecai Nathan in his Concordance 
(1563-4), David de Pomis (1587), and Norzi. An important 
evidence 1s the writing nmap, Schabbath 77b, but it is as little 
decisive as fD [coat of mail], used by Jeremiah [xlvi. 4], is 
decisive against the older expression mw, But what kind of a 
beast is meant here is a question. ‘Lhe swallow is at once to be 
set aside, as the Venet. translates (yeAsdwv) after Kimchi, who 
explains after Abulwalid, but not without including himself, 
that the Heb. word for (Arab.) khuttaf (which is still the name 
given to the swallow from its quickness of motion), according 
to Haja’s testimony, is much rather 3D, a name for the 
swallow; which also the Arab. (Freytag, li, p. 368) and the 
modern Sere confirm ; besides, in old Heb. it has the name 
of DID or D‘D (from Arab. shash, to fly confusedly hither and 
thither). In like manner the ape (Aben Ezra, Metri, Im- 
manuel) is to be set aside, for this is called yip (Indian capz, 
kap, kamp, to move inconstantly and quickly up and down), 
and appears here admissible only on the ground that from 
ann ota they read that the beast had a resemblance to man. 
There remains now only the lizard (LX X. Jerome) and the 
spider (Luther) to be considered. The Talmud, Schabbath 776, 
reckons five instances in which fear of the weaker pursues the 
stronger: one of these instances is (Wan by mip nox, another 

1 Vid. A. Weber’s Indische Studien, i. pp. 217, 348. 
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sipyn Sy mond nox. The swallow, thus Rashi explains, creeps 
under the wings of the eagle and hinders it from spreading 
them out in its flight; and the spider (araigne) creeps into the 
ear of the scorpion; or also: a brnised spider applied heals 
the scorpion’s sting. A second time the word occurs, Sanhedrin 
1035, where it is said of King Amon that he burnt the Tora, 
and that over the altar came a mony (here with w), which Rashi 
explains of the spider (a spider’s web). But Aruch testifies 
that in these two places of the Talmud the explanation is 
divided between ragnatelo (spider) and (Ital.) ducérta (lizard). 
For the latter, he refers to Lev. xi. 30, where nxyd (also 
explained by Rashi by /ézard) in the Jerus. Targ. is rendered * 
by snvony (the writing here also varies between & and © or D), 
Accordingly, and after the LX-X. and Jerome, it may be re- 
garded asa confirmed tradition that nw means not the spider, 
for which the name 23 is coined, but the lizard, and par- 
ticularly the stellion (spotted lizard). Thus the later language 
used it as a word still living (plur. ni722D, Sifre, under Deut. 
xxxlil. 19). The Arab. also confirms this name as applicable 
to the lizard? “To this day in Syria and in the Desert it is 
called samawtyyat, probably not from poison, but from samawah 
= 2¥, the wilderness, because the beast is found only in the 
stony heaps of the Aharab” (Miihlau after Wetzstein). If this 
derivation is correct, then nn is to be regarded as an original 
Heb. expression ; but the lizard’s name, samm, which, without 
doubt, designates the animal as poisonous (cf. 00, samam, samm, 
vapour, poisonous breath, poison), favours Schultens’ view: 
nsw = (Arab.) samamyyat, afflatu interficiens, or generally 
venenosa. In the expression nM oY, Schultens, Gesenius, 
Ewald, Hitzig, Geier, and others, understand ny of the two 
fore-feet of the lizard: “the lizard feels (or: seizes) with its two 
hands;” but granting that oq is used of the fifteen feet of the 
stellio, or of the climbing feet of any other animal (LX X. xada- 


+ The Samaritan has, Lev. xi. 30, nan for Mp3, and the Syr. trans- 
lates the latter word by Nnpyox, which is used in the passage before us 
(cf. Geiger’s Urschrift, p. 68 f.) for many; omakto (Targ. akmetha) appears 
there to mean, not a spider, but a lizard. : 

* Perhaps also the modern Greek, caiceivlos (ceemreeidor, caeceten 
#ids0v), which Grotius compares. —— 
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Barns = dcxahaBerns), yet it is opposed by this explanation, 
that in line first of this fourth distich an expression regarding 
the smallness or the weakness of the beast is to be expected, as 
at 20a, 26a,and 27a. And since, besides, wan with "3 or 422 
always means “to catch” or “seize” (Ezek. xxi. 16, xxix. 7; 
Jer. xxxvill. 23), so the sense according to that explanation is : 
the lizard thou canst catch with the hand, and yet it is in kings’ 
palaces, te. it is a little beast, which one can grasp with his | 
hand, and yet it knows how to gain an entrance into palaces, 
by which in its nimbleness and cunning this is to be thought of, 
that it can scale the walls even to the summit (Aristoph. Nubes 
170). To read ¥amn with Miihlau, after Bottcher, recommends 
itself by this, that in ¥BNN one misses the suff. pointing back 
(MIvENM) ; also why the intensive of wan is used, is not rightly 
comprehended. Besides, the address makes the expression 
more animated; cf. Isa. vii. 25, Sian. In the LXX. as it 
lies before us, the two explanations spoken of are mingled 
together: xa) karaBarns (= adoxaraBarns) yepoiv épedopevos 
Kal evddwtos av... This edddrwtos av (Symmachus, yepotv 
éh\AapBavopuevos) hits the sense of 28a. In 72 “aM, 759 is not 
the genit. of possession, as at Ps. xlv. 9, but of description 
(Hitzig), as at Amos vii. 13. 

Vers. 29-31. Another numerical proverb with the cipher 
4=3+1: 


Three things are of stately walk, 
And four of stately going: 
30 The lion, the hero among beasts, 
And that turneth back before nothing ; 
81 The swift-loined, also the goat ; 
And a king with whom is the calling out of the host. 


Regarding 20") with inf. following (the segolated n. actionis 
WW¥ is of equal force with an inf.), vid. under xv. 2.' The 
relation of the members of the sentence in 30c is like that in 
25a and 26a: subj. and apposit., which there, as here, is con- 
tinued in a verbal clause which appears to us as relative. It 
deserves to be here remarked that und, as the name for a 

1 In 29a, after Norzi, ‘1.1, and in 290, *nN1, is to be written, and 
this is required by the little Masora to 1 Sam. xxv. 31, the great, to Ezck. 
xxxiii. 83, and also the Mrfurt little Masora to the passage before us. 

VOL, II. U 
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lion, occurs only here and at Job iv. 11, and in the description 
of the Sinai wilderness, Isa. xxx. 6; in Arab. it is dayth, Aram. 
n?, and belongs to the Arameo-Arab. dialect of this language ; 
the L.XX. and Syr. translate it “the young lion;” the Venet. 
excellently, by the epic At. i2722 has the article only to 
denote the genus, viz. of the beasts, and particularly the four- 
footed beasts. What is said in 300 (cf. with the expression, 
Job xxxix. 22) is described in Isa. xxx. 4. The two other 
beasts which distinguish themselves by their stately going are 
in 3la only briefly named. But we are not in the condition of 
the readers of this Book of Proverbs, who needed only to hear 
the designation D'2n> Wt at once to know what beast was meant. 
Certainly 17, as the name for a beast, is not altogether un- 
known in the post-bibl. Heb. “In the days of Rabbi Chija 
(the great teacher who came from Babylon to the Academy of 
Sepphoris), as is narrated in Bereschith rabba, sect. 65, a zarzir 
flew to the land of Israel, and it was brought to him with the 
question whether it were eatable. Go, said he, place it on the 
roof! Then came an Egyptian raven and lighted down beside 
it. See, said Chija, it is unclean, for it belongs to the genus of 
the ravens, which is unclean (Lev. xi. 15). From this circum- 
stance there arose the proverb: The raven goes to the zarzir 
because it belongs to his own tribe.”? Also the Jer. Rosch ha- 
schane, Halacha 3: “ It is the manner of the world that one seeks 
to assist his zarzir, and another his zarzir, to obtain the victory ;” 
and Midrash Echa v. 1, according to which it is the custom of 
the world, that one who has a large and a little zarzir in his 
house, is wont to treat the little one sparingly, so that in the case 
of the large one being killed, he might not need to buy another. 
According to this, the zarzir is a pugnacious animal, which also 
the proverb Bereschith rabba, c. 75, confirms: two zarzir do 
not sleep on one board; and one makes use of his for contests 
like cock-figlits. According to this, the > is a bird, and that 
of the species of the raven; after Rashi, the éourneau, the 
starling, which is confirmed by the Arab. curzur (vulgar Arab, 


* This “ like draws to like” in the form: “ not in vain goes the raven to 
the zarzir, it belongs just to its own tribe,” came to be often employed, 
Chultin 65a, Baba Kamma 92. Plantavitius has it, Tendlau more at large, 
Sprichwérter, u.s.w., Nr. 577. 
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zarzur), the common name of starlings (cf. Syr. zarzizo, 
under zrz of Castelli). But for the passage before us, 
we cannot regard this as important, for why is the starling 
fully named dna WN? To this question Kimchi has 
already remarked that he knows no answer for it. Only, 
perhaps, the grave magpie (corvus pica), strutting with up- 
raised tat], might be called succinctus lumbos, if pYuny can at 
all be used here of a bird. At the earliest, this might possibly 
be used of a cock, which the later Heb. named directly 723, 
because of its manly demeanour ; most old translators so under- 
stand it. The LXX. translates, omitting the loins, by dNéxrwp 
eumeputatav Onreiats eirpuyos, according to which the Syr. 
and Targ.: like the cock which struts about proudly among 
the hens; Aquila and Theodotion: dAéetwp (addextpumv) 
vetouv; the Quinta: aréxtwp do Pvos 5 Jerome: gallus suc- 
cinctus lumbos. Sarsar (not sirsir, as Hitzig vocalizes) is in 
Arab. a name for a cock, from sarsara, to crow, an onomato- 
peia. But the Heb. 1m, as the name of a bird, signifies, as 
the Talmud proves on the ground of that history, not a cock, 
but a bird of the raven order, whether a starling, a crow, or a 
magpie. And if this name of a corvinus 1s formed from the 
onomatopaia wit, the weaker form of that (Arab.) sarsar, then 
ono, which, for WW, requires the verbal root mr, to girdle, is 
not wholly ehproonates and how strangely would the three 
animals be mingled together, if between wad and wn, the two 
four-footed animals, a bird were placed! If, as is to be ex- 
pected, the “ Lendenumgiirtete” [the one girded about the 
loins = d'n2 WM] be a four-footed animal, then it lies near, 
with C. B. Michaelis and Ziegler, after Lndolf’s? example, to 


1 Regarding the Targum Text, vid. Levy under NI2N and bor. The 
expression myo7 (who is girded, and shows himself as such) is uot un- 


suitable. 

2 Ludolf gave, in his Hist. 2cthiop. i. 10, and Commentarius, p. 150, only 
a description of the Zecora, withont combining therewith 771; but ved. 
Joh. Dietr. Winckler’s Theol. u. Philol. Abhand. i. (1755) p. 33 ff.: “A 
nearer explanation of what is to be understood by bYyny aI, Prov. xxx. 
31, along with a statement from a hitherto unpublished correspondence 
hetween the learned philologists Hiob Ludolf and Matthai Leydecker, a 
Reformed preacher in Batavia.” With Ludolf, Joh. Simonis also, in the 
Arcanum Formarum (1735), p. 687 sq., decides in favour of the zebra. 
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think of the zebra, the South African wild ass. But this 
animal lay beyond the sphere of the author’s observation, and 
perhaps also of his knowledge, and at the same time of that of 
the Israelitish readers of this Book of Proverbs; and the dark- 
brown cross stripes on a white ground, by which the zebra is 
distinguished, extend not merely to its limbs, but over the 
whole body, and particularly over the front of the body. It 
would be more tenable to think of the leopard, with its black 
round spots, or the tiger, with dark stripes; but the name 71} 
nin scarcely refers to the colour of the hair, since one has to 
understand it after the Aram. S00 t= YIN piv, 1 Kings 
xvill. 46, or yen Ux, Job xxxvilil. 3, and thus of an activity, 
i.e. Strength and swiftness, depending on the condition of the 
loins. Those who, with Kimchi, think that the 122 [leopard] 
is thus named, ground their view, not on this, that it has 
rings or stripes round its legs, but on this, that it prm pny ps 
yonea. But this beast has certainly its definite name; but a 
fundamental supposition entering into every attempt at an ex- 
planation is this, that on wm, as well as w*> and v*n, is the 
proper name of a beast, not a descriptive attribute. Therefore 
the opinion of Rosse, which Bochart has skilfully established 
in the Hierozoicon, does not recommend itself, for he only 
suggests, for cloice, to understand the name, “the girded 
about the loins,” in the proper sense of straps and clasps 
around and on the loins (thus e.g. Gesenius, Fleischer, Hitzig), 
or of strength, in the sense of the Arab. habuwh, the firmly- 
bound = compact, or samm alslab, the girded loin (thus eg. 
Muntinghe). Schultens connects together both references: 
Utrumque jungas licet. That the by-name fits the horse, 
particularly the war-horse, is undeniable; one would have to 
refer it, with Miihlau, to the slender structure, the thin flanks, 
which are reckoned among the requisites of a heautiful horse 
But if succinctus lumbos were a by-name of a horse, why did 
not the author at once say ony Ymroi? = =We shall give the 
preference to the opinion, according to which the expression, 
‘‘ girt about the loms” = “ with strong loins,” or “ with slender 
limbs,” is not the by-name, but the proper namie of the animal. 


1 Vid. Ahlwardt, Chalef elahmar's Qasside (1859), and the interpreta- 
tion of the description of the horse contained therein, 5.9015 
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This may be said of the hunting-hound, lévries (according to 
which the Venet., incorrectly translating oynD: Aay@oxtou 
‘ousv)," which Kimchi ranks in the first place. Luther, by 
his translation, Lin Wind = Windhund [greyhound], of good 
limbs, has given the right direction to this opinion. Melanch- 
thon, Lavater, Mercier, Geier, and others, follow him; and, 
among the moderns, so also do Ewald and Béottcher (also 
Bertheau and Stuart), which latter supposes that before ‘mt 
pny there originally stood 255, which afterwards disappeared. 
But why. should the greyhound not at once be called 17t 
pind? We call the smaller variety of this dog the Windspiel 
[greyhound]; and by this name we think on a hound, without 
saying Wiandsprelhund. The name pyno vr (Symmachus 
excellently: aepreapiypévos, not mepreadpayiopévos, THY dopuy, 
t.e. strongly bound in the limbs) is fitted at once to suggest to 
us this almost restless, slender animal, with its high, thin, 
nimble limbs.. The verbal stem ™, (Arab.) zarr, signifies to 
press together, to knit together; the reduplicative form 17, to 
bind firmly together, whence ‘IT, firmly bound together, re- 
ferred to the limbs as designating a natural property (Ewald, 
§ 1582): of straight and easily-moveable legs. The hunting- 
hound (saléki or saléki, ¢.e. coming from Seleucia) is celebrated 
by the Arab. poets as much as the hunting-horse.* The 
name 293, though not superfluous, the author ought certainly 
to have avoided, because it does not sound well in the Heb. 
collocation of words. 

There now follows UN, a goat, and that not the ram (Jerome, 
Luther), which is called Ny but the he-goat, which bears this 
name, as Schultens has already recognised, from its pushing, as 
it is also called TAY, as paratus ad pugnam; the two names 
appear to be only provincially different ; 1, on the contrary, 
is the old he-goat, as shaggy ; and 75¥ also perhaps denotes it, 
as Schultens supposes, with twisted, ¢.e. curled hair (¢ortipilus). 


1 Thus reads Schleusner, Opuse. Crit. p. 318, and refers it to the horse: 
nam solebant equos figuris quilusdam notare et quasi sigillare. 

2 The Aram. yo} is shortened from 477}, as 4D from 7275; the particip. 
adj. pa} signifies nimble, swift, eager, e.g. Pesachim 4a: ‘the zealous obey 
the commandment—as soon as possible hasten to fulfil it.” 

8 Vid, Ahlwardt, Chalef elahmar’s Qasside, p. 205 f. 
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In Arab. tays denotes the he-goat as well as the roebuck and 
the gazelle, and that at full growth. The LXX. (the Syr. 
and Targ., which is to be emended after the Syr.) is certainly 
right, for it understands the leading goat: nat tpdryos t)yovpevos 
aimodiov. The text, however, has not &), but wn ix, 4 
tparyos (Aguila, Theodotion, Quinta, andthe Veneé.). Bottcher 
is astonished that Hitzig did not take hold of this ix, and con- 
jectures (°N-iNM, which should mean a “ gazelle-goat ” (Miihlau: 
dorcas mas). But itis too bold to introduce here ISA (sin), which 
is only twice named in the O. T., and ven-wn for I3! INF is not 
the Heb. style; and besides, the setting aside of 1% has a harsh 
asyndeton for its consequence, which bears evidence to the ap- 
pearance that isn and wn are two different animals. And is 
the 8 then so objectionable? More wonderful still must Song 
i. 9 appear to us. If the author enumerated the four of stately 
going on his fingers, he would certainly have said Ym. By 
ix he communicates to the hearer, setting before him another 
figure, how there in the Song Sulamith’s fancy passed from 
one object to another. 

T’o the lion, the king of the animal world, the king iny DIpON 
corresponds. This ovpos Hitzig regards as mutilated from 
omds: (which was both written and pronounced as p‘p>x by the 
Jews, so as to conceal the true sound of the name of God),— 
which is untenable, for this reason, that this religious conclusion 
[“* A king with whom God is”] accords badly with the secular 
character of this proverb. Geiger (Urschrift, p. 62 ff.) trans- 
lates: “ and King Alkimos corresponding to it (the lustful and 
daring goat) ”’—he makes the harmless proverb into a ludibrium 
from the time of the Maccabeo-Syrian war. The LXX,, which 
the Syr. and Targ. follow, translates cal Bacideds Snunyopdv 
év Over; it appears to have changed wy oipdx into wy Ss op 
(standing with his people and harangning them), like the 
Quinta: kat Bac. avactas (d5 dvéotn) ev T® NAD avTov. 
Ziegler and Béttcher also, reading ipy and 5x without any 
transposition, get iy Dip ON enh, which the former translates : 
‘a king with the presence of his people ;” the latter, “a king 
with the setting up of his people,”—not accordant with the 
thought, for the king should be brought forward as nab ap, 
For the same reason, Kimchi’s explanation is not suitable: a 
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king with whom is no resistance, i.e. against wliom no one can 
rank himself (thus e.g. also Immanuel); or more specially, but 
not better: who has no successor of his race (according to 
which the Venet, adiadextos Evy éavt@). Rather this expla- 
nation commends itself: a king with whom (i.e. in war with 
whom) is no resistance. Thus Jerome and Luther: against 
whom no one dare place himself; thos Rashi, Aben Ezra, 
Ralbag (wy nypn pave’), Ahron b. Josef (D1p = avtictaces), 
Arama, and others; thus also Schultens, Fleischer (adversus 
guem nemo consistere audet), Ewald, Bertheau, Elster, Stuart, 
and others. But this connection of Ose with the infin. is not 
Heb.; and if the Chokma, xii. 28, has coined the expression 
TN-PN for the idea of “immortality,” then certainly it does not 
express the idea of resistlessness by so bold a quasi compositum. 
But this boldness is also there mitigated, for "7. is supplied after 
8, which is not here practicable with o3p, which is not a subst. 
like M9. Pocock in the Spee. historia Arabum, and Castellus 
in the Ler. Heptaglotton (not Castellio, as the word is printed 
by Zéckler), have recognised in nipox the Arab. dlkawm; 
Schultens gives the L_XX. the honour of this recognition, for 
he regards their translation as a paraphrase of o dios per 
avtov. Bertheau thinks that it ought to be in Arab. hawmuhu, 
but wy opox— dlkawhu ma ahu is perfectly correct, dlkawhu is 
the summons or the Aeerbann = arriere-ban ;* in North Africa 
they speak in their language in the same sense of the Gums. This 
explanation of oipox, from the Arab. Dachselt (rex cum satellitio 
suo), Diedrichs in his Arab.-Syr. Spicilegium (1777), Umbreit, 
Gesenius, and Vaihinger, have recognised, and Mithlau has 
anew confirmed it at length. Hitzig, on the contrary, remarks 
that if Agur wrote on Arab. territory, we could be contented 
with the Arab. appellative, but not with the article, which in 
words like wrDaPN and DON is no longer of force as an art., but 
is an integ. component part of the word. We think that it is 
with piposx exactly as with other words descriptive of lordship, 
and the many similar that have passed over into the Spanish 


1 Wetzstein’s Ausgewdhlte Inschriften, p. 355: “‘The word kawm signifies 
people, not in the sense of populus, but in the sense of the Heb. op 
(Job xxiv. 17)= mukawim abrajul, he who breaks with or against any 
one.’ Incorrect in Gesenius-Dietrich’s Heb. Worterbuch. 
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language; the word is taken over along with the article, with- 
out requiring the Heb. listener to take the art. as such, although 
he certainly felt it better than we do, when we say “ das Al- 
koran” [the Alcoran], “das Alcohol,” and the hke. Blau also, 
in his Gesch. der Avab. Substantiv-Determ.,| regards it as certain 
that Agur borrowed this nyp>x from the idiom of the Arabians, 
among whom he lived, and heard it constantly spoken. By 
this explanation we first reach a correspondence between what 
is announced in lines first and second and line sixth. A king 
as such is certainly not “ comely in going ;” he can sit upon his 
throne, and especially as dyunyopav will he sit (Acts xii. 21) 
and not stand. But the majesty of his going shows itself 
when he marches at the head of those who have risen up at his 
summons to war. Then he is for the army what the wn [he- 
goat| is for the flock. The 1x, preferred to 1, draws close 
together the wn and the king (cf. e.g. Isa. xiv. 9). 

Vers. 32, 33. Another proverb, the last of Agur’s “ Words” 
which exhorts to thoughtful, discreet demeanour, here follows 
the proverb of self-conscious, grave deportment : 


If thou art foolish in that thou exaltest thyself, 
Or in devising,—put thy hand to thy mouth! 
50 For the pressure on milk bringeth forth butter, 
And pressure on the nose bringeth forth blood, 
And pressure on sensibility bringeth forth altercation. 


Lowenstein translates ver. 32: 


Art thou despicable, it is by boasting ; 

Art thou prudent, then hold thy hand on thy mouth. 
But if nor denotes reflection and deliberation, then 223, as its 
opposite, denotes unreflecting, foolish conduct. Then Nt2n72 
[by boasting] is not to be regarded as a consequent (thus it 
happens by lifting thyself up; or: it is connected with boast- 
ing); by this construction also, 423"O8 must be accented with 
Dechi, not with Tarcha. Otherwise Euchel : 


Hast thou become offensive through pride, 
Or seems it so to thee,—lay thy hand to thy mouth. 


eee 


re 2 the ** Alt-arab. Sprachstudien,” Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr. xxv. 
v . 
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The thought is appropriate,! but nea for F323 | is more than im- 
probable ; bay, thus absolutely taken in an ethical connection, is 
certainly vale to Pb as Spa, Jer. x. 8, to SD Da. The prevail- 
ing mode of explanation is adopted by Fleischer; si stulta 
arrogantia elatus fueris et st quid durius (in alios) mente con- 
ceperis, manum ort impone ; i.e., if thou arrogantly, and with 
offensive words, wilt strive with others, then keep thyself back, 
and say not what thou hast in thy mind. But while 119 and 
niet denote intrigues, xiv. 17, as well as plans and considera- 
tions, Dt has never by itself alone the sense of meditari mala ; 

at Ps, xxxvii. 12, also with 5 of the object at which the ay 
devices aim. Then for ON1. . . ON (Arab. dn . . . wan) there 
is the supposition of a correlative relation, as e.g. 1 Kings xx. 
18, Eccles, xi. 3, by which at the same time Niet is obviously 
thought of as a contrast to A022. This contrast excludes? for 
nyor not only the sense of mala moliri (thus e.g. also Miihlau), 
but also the sense of the Arab. zamm, superbire (Schultens). 
Hitzig has the right determination of the relation of the mem- 
bers of the sentence and the ideas: if thou art irrational in 
ebullition of temper and in thought—thy hand to thy mouth! 

But 8¥3n has neither here nor elsewhere the meaning of 
Naynn (to be out of oneself with anger); it signifies everywhere 
to elevate or exalt oneself, i.e. rightly or wrongly to make much 
of oneself. There are cases wliere a man, who raises himself 
above others, appears as a fool, and indeed acts foolishly ; but 
there are also other cases, when the despised has a reason and an 
object for vindicating his superiority, his repute, his just claim : 
when, as we say, lie places himself in his right position, and 
assumes importance; the poet here recommends, to the one as 
well as to the other, silence. The rule that silence is gold has 
its exceptions, but here also it is held valid as a rule. Luther 
and others interpret the perfecta as looking back : “ hast thou be- 


1 Yet the Talmud, Nidda 27a, derives another moral rule from this pro- 
verb, for it interprets Dit in the sense of pp} = non; to tie up, to bridle, 
to shut up, but nba3 DS in the sense of “if thou hast made thyself 
despicable,” as Lowenstein has done. 

2The Arab. signification, to become proud, is a niiance of the primary 
signification, to hold erect—viz. the head,—as when the rider draws up 
the head of a camel by means of the halter (Arab. zamam). 
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come a fool and ascended too high and intended evil, then lay thy 
hand on thy mouth.” But the reason in ver. 33 does not accord 
with this rendering, for when that has been done, the occasion 
for hatred is already given; but the proverb designs to warn 
against the stirring up of hatred by the reclaiming of personal 
pretensions. The perfecta, therefore, are to be interpreted as 
at Deut. xxxii. 29, Job ix. 15, as the expression of the abstract 
present ; or better, as at Job ix. 16, as the expression of the 
fut. exactum: if thou wouldest have acted foolishly, since thou 
walkest proudly, or if thou hadst (before) thought of it (Aquila, 
Theodotion: xat éav évvon?hjs)—the hand on thy mouth, we. 
let it alone, be silent rather (expression as xi. 24; Judg. xviii. 
19; Job xl. 4). The Venet. best: elvrep euwpavas év T@ érrai- 
pec0ar Kat elmep édoyiow, yelp TO oTowaTt. When we have 
now interpreted xwonn, not of the rising up of anger, we do not 
also, with Hitzig, interpret the dual of the two snorting noses— 
viz. of the double anger, that of him who provokes to anger, and 
that of him who is made angry,—but O88 denotes the two nostrils 
of one and the same person, and, figuratively, snorting or anger. 
Pressure against the nose is designated §N7}"D, éxuvlqors (Eex7i- 
egts) puKTipos (write IND), with Aletheg, with the long tone, 
after Aletheg-Setzung, § 11, 9, 12), and BN yD, éxpvEnors 
Gupod (Theodotion), with reference to the proper meaning of 
D’DN, pressure to anger, 2.e. to the stirring up and strengthening 
of anger. The nose of him who raises himself up comes into 
view, In so far as, with such self-estimation, sneering, snuffling 


scorn (pveTnpife) easily connects itself; but this view of 
NIN is not here spoken of. 


SECOND APPENDIX TO THE SECOND SOLOMONIC COLLECTION 
OF PROVERBS.—XXNXI. 1-9. 
Superscription : 
Ver. 1 Words of Lemuel the king, 
The utterance wherewith his mother warned him. 


Such would be the superscription if the interpunction of the 
text as it les before us were correct. But it is not possibly 
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right. For, notwithstanding the assurance of Ewald, § 2778, 
sho sind, nevertheless, as it would be here used, remains an 
impossibility. Certainly under circumstances an indeterminate 
apposition can follow a proper name. That on coins we read 
Sua ja mMnnd or “pp ya is nothing strange; in this case we also 
use the words “ Nero, emperor,” and that we altogether omit 
the article shows that the case is singular: the apposition 
wavers between the force of a generic and of a proper name. 
A similar case is the naming of the proper name with the 
general specification of the class to which this or that one bearing 
the name belongs in lists of persons, as ¢.g. 1 Kings iv. 2-6, or 
in such expressions as, é.g., ‘* Damascus, a town,” or “ Tel Hum, 
a castle,” and the like; here we have the indefinite article, 
because the apposition is a simple declaration of the class.) But 
would the expression, “ The poem of Oscar, a king,” be proper 
as the title of a book? Proportionally more so than “ Oscar, 
king;” but also that form of indeterminate apposition is contrary 
to the usus log., especially with a king with whom the apposition 
is not a generic name, but a name of honour. We assume 
that “ Lemuel” is a symbolical name, like “Jareb” in “King 
Jareb,” Hos. v. 13, x. 6; so we would expect the phrase to be 
byob ybn(n) rather than 5p oxind. The phrase “ Lemuel, 
king,” here in the title of this section of the book, sounds like 
a double name, after the manner of 29 “ay in the book of 
Jeremiah. In the Greek version also the phrase Acuovédov 
Baciréws (Venet.) is not used as syntactically correct without 
having joined to the BactAéws a dependent genitive such as Tov 
ApdBSwv, while none of the old translators, except Jerome, take 
the words 359 5nd together in the sense of Lamuelis regis. 
Thus St 0 are to be taken together, with Hitzig, Bertheau, 
Ziéckler, Miihlau, and Dichsel, against Ewald and Kamphausen; 
xivp, whether it be a name of a tribe or a country, or of both 


1 Thus it is also with the examples of indeterminate gentilicia, which 
Riehm makes valid for —p Seanad (for he translates Satay) symbolically, 
which, however, syntactically makes no difference): ‘‘As analogous to 
‘Lemuel, a king,’ one may adduce ‘ Jeroboam, son of Nebat, an Ephra- 
thite,’ 1 Kings xi. 26, instead of the usual form ‘the Ephrathite;’” and 
sorrya, Ps. vii. 1, for %9'9°T 32; on the contrary, {M3, 1 Kings iv. 5, does 
not belong to the-subject, but is the pred. 
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at the same time, is the region ruled over by Lemuel, and since 
this proper name throws back the determination which it has in 
itself on 0, the phrase is to be translated : “ Words of Lemuel 
the king of Massa” (vid. under xxx. 1). If Aquila renders 
this proper name by Aezyodv, Symmachus by ’Iapyou7dA, Theo- 
dotion by PeSovnA, the same arbitrariness prevails with refer- 
ence to the initial and terminal sonnd of the word, as in the 
case of the words ’ApBaxotip, BeerfeBovrA, Beriap. The name 
Syn sounds like the name of Simeon’s first-born, -*D', Gen. 
xlvi. 10, written in Num. xxvi.12 and 1 Chron. iv. 24 as ON) ; 
bsi* also appears, 1 Chron. iv. 35, as a Simeonite name, which 
Hitzig adduces in favour of his view that xo was a North 
Arab. Simeonite colony. The interchange of the names Sx 
and 5yy9) is intelligible if it is supposed that 5y1p (from 7! = 
No’) designates the sworn (sworn to) of God, and 5yws (from 
D) Mishnic = 082) * the expressed (addressed) of God; here the 
reference of 1° and 19) to verbal stems is at least possible, but a 
verb 4? is found only in the Arab., and with significations inus. 
But there are two other derivations of the name: (1) The verb 
(Arab.) wadla signifies to hasten (with the infin. of the onoma- 
top. verbs waniyal, like rahyal, walking, because motion, espe- 
cially that which is tumultuous, proceeds with a noise), whence 
mawnil, the place to which one flees, retreat. Hence os or 
DNiD?, which is in this case to be assumed as the ground-form, 
might be formed from Sst bs, God is a refuge, with the rejec- 
tion of the x. This is the opinion of Fleischer, which Mihlau 
adopts and has established, p. 38-41; for he shows that the 
initial 8 is not only often rejected where it is without the sup- 
port of a full vocal, e.g. 3M] = WN, lalah = tlalah (Deus), but 
that this aphaeresis not seldom also occurs where the initial 
has a full vocal, e.g. “nye = “IVR, lahmaru = Gllahmaru (ruber), 
lahsd == dl-lahsé (the name of atown); ef. also Blau in Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Zeitschr. xxv. 580. But this view is thus acceptable 
and tenable; a derivation which spares us by a like certainty 
the supposition of such an abbreviation established only by the 
late Palestinian sty5, Adfapos, might well desire the preference. 
(2) Fleischer himself suggests another derivation: “The signi- 


In the Midrash Koheleth to i. 1, the name Lemuel (as a name of 
Solomon) is explained: he who has spoken to God in his heart, 
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fication of the name is Deo consecratus, 19?, poetic for >, as 
also in ver. 4 it is to be vocalized Onin? after the Masora.” The 
form bxine is certainly not less favourable to that first derivation 
than to this second; the @ is in both cases an obscuration of 
the original . But that “ Lemuel” may be explained in this 
second way is shown by “Lael,” Num. iii. 24 (Olshausen, 
§ 277d).’ It is a beautiful sign for King Lemuel, and a veri- 
fication of his name, that it is he himself by whom we receive 
the admonition with whiel his mother in her care counselled 
lim when he attained to independent government. WS con- 
nects itself with “25, after we have connected xp with 3p; it 
Is accus. of the manner to 3775) = 3101D; cf. 397, vii. 21, with 
win23, xxxi. 12: wherewith (with which words) she earnestly 
and impressively admonished him. The Syr. translates: 
words of Muel, as if 5 were that of the author. “Others as 
inconsistently: words to Lemuel—they are werds which he 
himself ought to earry in his mouth as received from lis 
mother” (Fleischer). 

The name “ Massa,” if it here means effatum, would be pro- 
portionally more appropriate for these “ Words” ef Lemuel 
than for the “ Words” of Agur, for the maternal counsels form 
an inwardly connected eompact whole. ‘They begin with a 
question which maternal love puts to itself with reeard to the 
beloved son whom she would advise : 

Ver. 2 What, my son? and what the son of my womb? 
And what, O son of my vows?! 
The thrice repeated mo is completed by NYYN (cf. Kohler under 
Mal. 11. 15), and that so that the question is put for the purpose 
of exciting attention: Consider well, my son, what thou wilt do 
as ruler, and listen attentively to my counsel (Fleischer). But 
the passionate repetition of n> would be only affeetation if thus 
interpreted; the underlying thought must be of a subjective 
nature: what shall I say, (AIS (v7d. under Isa. xxxvin. 15), what 
advise thee todo? The question, which is at the same time a 
call, is like a deep sigh from the heart of the mother coneerned 
for the welfare of her son, who would say to him what is bene- 
ficial, and say it in words which strike and remain fixed. He 


1 Simonis has also compared Aithiopic proper names, such as Zakrestos, 
Zaiasus. Zamikaél, Zamariam. 
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is indeed her dear son, the son whom she carries in her heart, 
the son for whom with vows of thanksgiving she prayed to 
God ; and as he was given her by God, so to His care she com- 
mits him. The name “Lemuel” is, as we interpret it, like the 
anagram of the fulfilment of the vows of his mother. "3 bears 
the Aramaic shade in the Arameo-Arab. colouring of these 
proverbs from Massa; 772 is common in the Aram., and 
particularly in the Talmudic, but it can scarcely be adduced in 
support of "3. 723 belongs to the 24, 1, with n or y not fol- 
lowing ; vid. the Masora to Ex. xxxii. 1, and its correction by 
Norzi at Deut. xxix. 23. We do not write 12°79; An, with 
Makkeph and with Metheg, exclude one another. 

Ver. 3. The first admonition is a warning against effeminat- 
ing sensuality : 

Give not thy strength to women, 
Nor thy ways to them that destroy kings. 

The punctuation MM? sees in this form a syncopated inf. 
Hiph, = ninen> (ved. at xxiv. 17), according to which we are 
to translate: viasque tuas ad perdendos reges (ne dirige), by 
which, as Fleischer formulates the twofold possibility, it may 
either be said: direct not thy effort to this result, to destroy 
neighbouring kings,—viz. by wars of invasion (properly, to 
wipe them away from the table of existence, as the Arabs say), 
—or: do not that by which kings are overthrown ; 2.e., with 
special reference to Lemuel, act not so that thou thyself must 
thereby be brought toruin. But the warning against vengeful, 
rapacious, and covetous propensity to war (thus Jerome, so the 
Venet. after Kimchi: dmoudrrev Bacidéas, C. B. Michaelis, 
and earlier, Gesenius) does not stand well as parallel with the 
warning against giving his bodily and mental strength to 
women, we. expending it on them. But another explana- 
tion: direct not thy ways to the destruction of kings, ie. 
toward that which destroys kings (Elster); or, as Luther 
translates: go not in the way wherein kings destroy them- 
selves,—puts into the words a sense which the author cannot 
have had in view; for the individualizing expression would 
then be generalized in the most ambiguons way. Thus mnyd 
poo will be a name for women, parallel to ovis, So far thie 
translation of the Targum: P20 nae, filiabus (nina? 2) regum, 
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hes under a right supposition. But the designation is not thus 
general, Schulteus explains catapultis regum after Ezek. xxvi. 
9; but, masmuch as he takes this as a figure of those who lay 
siege to the hearts of men, he translates: eapugnatricibus 
regum, for he regards mind as the plur. of 7, a particip. noun, 
which he translates by deletor. The connecting form of the 
fem. plur. of this 19D might certainly be nin (cf. ‘0, from 
md), but 051 nnn? ought to be changed into ‘) ‘0? for one 
will not appeal to anomalies, such as ‘D9, xvi. 4; ‘23, Isa. xxiv. 
2; 'p?, Lam. i. 19; or 1 nn, 1 Kings xiv. 24, to save the 
Pathach of mine, which, as we saw, proceeds from an alto- 
gether different understanding of the word. But if ‘nd is to 
be changed into "22, then one must go further, since for 
nn) not an active but a conditional meaning is to be assumed, 
and we must write ninie, in favour of which Fleischer as well 
as Gesenius decides: et ne committe consilia factaque tua iis 
gue reges perdunt, regum pestibus. Ewald also favours the 
change ninioe, for he renders 79 as a denom. of MD, marrow: 
those who enfeeble kings, in which Kainphausen follows him. 
Miihlau goes further; he gives the privative signification, to 
enfeeble, to the Piel 77 = makhakha (cf. Herzog’s feal- 
Worterb, xiv. 712), which is much more probable, and proposes 
nina? : iis gue vires enervant regum. But we can appro- 
priately, with Noldeke, adhere to ninb?, deletricibus (perditrici 
bus), for by this change the parallelism is satisfied; and that 
mnt) may be used, with immediate reference to men, of entire 
and total destruction, is sufficiently established by such passages 
as Gen. vi. 7, Judg. xxi. 17, if any proof is at all needed for 
it. Regarding the LXX. and those misled by it, who, by vaby 
and o'sb, 4a, think on the Aram. 132, Bovdal, vid. Miihlau, 
p. 58. But the Syr. has an idea worthy of the discourse, who 
translates epulis regum without our needing, with Miihlau, to 
charge him with dreaming of on? in mind. Perhaps that is 
true; but perhaps by mnn) he thought of ning? (from 4°, the 
particip. adj. of M2): do not direct thy ways to rich food 
(morsels), such as kings love and can have. By this reading, 

1 Also Hitzig’s Blinzlerinnen [women who ogle or leer = seductive 


courtesans] and Béttcher’s Streichlerinnen {caressers, viz. of kings] ara 
there rejected, as they deserve to be. 
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36 would mediate the transition to ver. 4; and that the mother 
refers to the immorality, the unseemliness, and the dangers of a 
large harem, only in one brief word (3a), cannot seem strange, 
much rather it may be regarded as a sign of delicacy. But so 
much the more badly does 73773 accord with nine, Certainly 
one goes to a banquet, for one finds leisure for it; but of one 
who himself is a king, it 1s not said that he should not direct 
his ways to a king’s dainties. But if ninise refers to the whole 
conduct of the king, the warning is, that he should not regulate 
his conduct in dependence on the love and the government of 
women. But whoever will place himself amid the revelry of 
lust, is wont to intoxicate himself with ardent spirits; and he 
who is thus intoxicated, is in danger of giving reins to the 
beast within him. Hence there now follows a warning against 
drunkenness, not unmediated by the reading nin? ; 


Ver. 4 It is not for kings, O Lemuel, 
Not for kings to drink wine, 
Not for rulers to ask for intoxicating drink ; 
5 Lest he drink, and forget what is prescribed, 
And pervert the right of all the children of want. 


The usual translation of 4a is: non decet reges ... (as e.g. also 
Miihlau) ; but in this oS is not rightly rendered, which indeed 
is at times only an ov, spoken with close interest, but yet first 
of all, especially in such pargenetic connection as here, it is a 
dissnasive py. But now ninv ozo? ND or ninv> ovsdnd ND, 
after 2 Chron. xxvi. 18, Mic. iii. 1, signifies: it is not the 
part of kings, it does not become them to drink, which may also 
be turned into a dissuasive form : let it not be the part of kings 
to drink, let them not have any business therewith, as if it be- 
longed to their calling ; according to which Fleischer renders: 
Absit a regibus, Lemuel, absit a regibus potare vinum. The 
clearer expression 5xind, instead of Syd, is, after Béttcher, 
occasioned by this, that the name is here in the vocative; per- 
haps rather by this, that the meaning of the name: consecrated 
to God, belonging to God, must be placed in contrast to the 
descending to low, sensual lust. Both times we write p09) ON 
with the orthophonie Dagesh! in the $ following re and with- 


Vid. Luth. Zeitschrift, 1863, p. 418. It is the rule, according to 
which, with Ben-Asher, it is to be written pavya 
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out the recompensative Dagesh, the want of which is in a certain 
measure covered by the Metheg (vid. Norzi). Regarding the 
inf. constr. NY (cf. 3p, xvi. 16), vid. Gesen. § 75, Anm. 2; 

and regarding the sequence of accents here necessary, D370) ° by 
pine “(not Mercha, Dechi, Athnach, for Dechi would be here 
contrary to rule), vid. Thorath Emeth, p. 22 § 6, p. 43 § 7. 
In 4b nothing is to be gained from the Chethib ww. There is 
not a substantive IN, desire, the constr. of which would here 
have to be read, not ix (Umbreit, Gesenius), but 18, after the 
form ‘P (Maurer) ; and why did the author not write a3 Ninn? 
But the particle 1 does not here also fall in with the connec- 
tion; for if 12¥ IN connect itself with }» (Hitzig, Ewald, and 
others), then it would drag disagreeably, and we would have 
here a spiritless classification of things unadvisable for kings. 
Bottcher therefore sees in this 38 the remains of the obli- 
terated 8130; a corrector must then have transformed the ) 
which remained into 1%. But before one ventures on such 
conjectures, the Keri ‘8 [where?] must be tried. Is it the 
abbreviated }'S (Herzog’s Real-Wéerterbuch, xiv. 712)? Cer- 
tainly not, because 12 }s Dries would mean: and the princes, 
or rulers (vid. regarding Dm at viii. 15), have no mead, 

which is inconsistent. But }*8 does not abbreviate itself ta 
8, but into 8. Not ‘8, but °8, is in Heb., as well as in Ethiop., 
the word with which negative adjectives such as ‘P) ‘8, not 
innocent, Job xxii. 30, and in later Heb. also, negative sen- 
tences, aah as WANN: it is not possible, are formed.’ 
Therefore Miihlau vocalizes ‘*S, and thinks that the author used 
this word for 5s, so as not os repeat this word for the third 
time. But how is that possible? 2% °S signifies either : not 
mead, or: there is not mead; and both afford, for the passage 
before us, no meaning. Is, then, the Keri °8 truly so unsuit- 
able? Indeed, to explain: how came intoxicating drink to 
rulers! is inadmissible, since * always means only ubz (e.9. 
Gen. iv. 9); not, like the Ethiop. aité, also guomodo. But the 


1 The author of the Comm. opt Navy to the ON Mwy, ¢. 6, Geiger and 
others would read 7, because ‘~ is abbreviated from jx. But why not 


from jx, 1 Sam. xxi. 9? The traditional expression is ‘~; and Elias 
Levita in the Tishkdi, as also Baer in the Siddur Abodath Jisrael, are right 
in defending it against that innovation. 

VOL. II. x 
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question ubi temetum, as a question of desire, fits the connec- 
tion, whether the sentence means: non decet principtbus dicere 
(Ahron b. Josef supplies mony) ubi temetum, or: absit a 
principibus querere ubi temetum (Fleischer), which, from our 
view of 4a, we prefer. There is in reality nothing to be sup- 
plied; but as 4a says that the drinking of wine ought not to 
characterize kings, so 4b, that “‘ Where is mead?” (ze. this 
eager inquiry after mead) ought not to characterize rulers.' 
Why not? ver. 5 says. That the prince, being a slave to 
drink, may not forget the PRN, z.c. that which has been made 
and has become ph, thus that which is lawfully right, and may 
not alter the righteous cause of the miserable, who cry against 
their oppressors, ze. may not handle falsely the facts of the 
case, and give judgment contrary to them. j7 73% (Aquila, 
Theodotion, Quinta, adAoody Kpiow) is elsewhere equivalent 
to DavID ADT (MY). 29722 are those who are, as it were, born 
to oppression and suffering. This mode of expression is a 
Semitism (Fleischer), but it here heightens the impression of 
the Arab. colouring. In 53 (Venet. dvtivodv) it is indicated 
that, not merely with reference to individual poor men, but in 
general to the whole class of the poorer people, suffering 
humanity, sympathy and a regard for truth on the part of a 
prince given to sensuality are easily thrown aside. Wine is 
better suited for those who are in a condition to be timeously 
helped over which, is a refreshment to them. 
Ver. 6 Give strong drink to him that is perishing, 
And wine to those whose soul is in bitter woe ; 
7 Let him drink and forget his poverty, 
And let him think of his misery no more. 

The preparation of a potion for malefactors who were con- 
demned to death was, on the ground of these words of the 
proverb, cared for by noble women in Jerusalem (anpy py) 
psovinay), Sanhedrin 43a ; Jesus rejected it, because He wished, 
without becoming insensible to His sorrow, to pass away from 
the earthly life freely and in full consciousness, Mark xv. 23. 


‘ The translation of Jerome, quia nullum sccretum est ubi regnat ebrietas 
(as if the words were 12 NTT m5), corresponds to the proverb: p33 
TID NY’ }, when the wine goes in the secret comes out; or, which is the 
same thing: if one adds » (= 70), 11D (= 70) comes out, 
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The transition from the plur. to the sing. of the subject is in 
ver. 7 less violent than in ver. 5, since in ver. 6 singnlar and 
plur. already interchange. We write 12v—0A with the counter- 
tone Metheg and Mercha. “38 designates, as at Job xxix. 13, 
xxxl. 19, one who goes to meet destruction: it combines the 
present signification interiens, the fut. signif. interiturus, and 
the perf. perditus (hopelessly lost). 82 "2 (those whose minds 
are filled with sorrow) is also supported from the Book of Job, 
lil. 20, cf. xxi. 25, the language and thonght and mode of writing 
of which notably rests on the Proverbs of Agur and Lemnel 
(vid. Mihlau, pp. 64-66). The Venet. rots mixpois (not yruypois) 
THY uxyv. WY (poverty) is not, however, found there, but 
only in the Book of Proverbs, in which this word-stem is more 
at home than elsewhere. Wine rejoices the heart of man, Ps. 
civ. 15, and at the same time raises it for the time above 
oppression and want, and out of anxious sorrow, wherefore it is 
soonest granted to them, and in sympathizing love onght to be 
presented to them by whom this its beneficent influence is to be 
wished for. The ruined man forgets his poverty, the deeply 
perplexed his burden of sorrow ; the king, on the contrary, is 
in danger from this cause of forgetting what the law required 
at his hands, viz. in relation to those who need help, to whom 
especially his duty as a ruler refers. 
Ver. 8 Open thy mouth for the dumb, 
For the right of all the children of leaving ; 
9 Open thy mouth, judge righteously, 
And do right to the poor and needy. 

He is called dumb who suffers the infirmity of dumbness, as 13 
and 158, Job xxix. 15, is he who suffers the infirmity of blind- 
ness or lameness, not here figuratively; at the same time, he 
who, on account of his youth, or on account of his ignorance, 
or from fear, cannot speak before the tribunal for himself 
(Fleischer). With ? the dat. commodi (LXX. after Lagarde, 
poytAdr@; Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, dAdAw ; the Venet. 
after Gebhardt, BaP) ON, of the object aimed at, interchanges, 
as e.g. 1 Kings xix. 3, 2 Kings vil. 7, DvInION, for the preserva- 
tion of their life, or for the sake of their life, for it is seldom 
that it introduces the object so purely as here. And that an 
infin. such as mien should stand as a subst. occurs proportionally 
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seldomer in Heb. (Isa. iv. 4; Ps. xxi. 7; cf. with 1 of the 
artic., Num. iv. 12; Ps. Ixvi. 9) than it does in Arab. Aion ‘22 
in the same way as ‘2723, 5b, belongs to the Arab. complexion 
of this proverb, but without its being necessary to refer to the 
Arab. in order to fix the meaning of these two words. Hitzig 
explains after khalf, to come after, which further means “ to 
have the disadvantage,” in which Zéckler follows him ; but this 
verb in Arab. does not mean votepely (boTepetoGar), we must 
explain sons of him that remains behind,” z.e. such as come 
not forward, but remain behind (an) others. Miihlan goes 
further, and explains, with Schultens and Vaihinger: those 
destitute of defence, after (Arab.) khalafahu he is ranked next 
to him, and has become his representative—a use of the word 
foreign to the Heb. Still less is the rendering of Gesenius 
justified, “children of inheritance” = children left behind, 
after khallafa, to leave behind ; and Luther, “ for the cause of 
all who are left behind,” by the phrase (Arab.) khallfany ’an 
’awnih, he has placed me behind his help, denied it to me, for 
the Kal of the verb cannot mean to abandon, to leave, And 
that mon 3 means the opposers of the truth, or of the poor, or 
the litigions person, the quarrelsome, is perfectly inadmissible, 
since the Kal mon cannot be equivalent to (Arab.) khilaf, the 
inf. of the 3d conj., and besides, the gen. after 4 always 
denotes those in whose favour, not those against whom it is 
passed; the latter is also valid against Ralbag’s “sons of 
change,” «.e. who say things different from what they think; 
and Ahron b. Josef’s “sons of changing,” viz. the truth into 
lies. We must abide by the meaning of the Heb. Aen, “ to 
follow after, to change places, pass away.” Accordingly, 
Fleischer understands by Rion, the going away, the dying, viz. 
of parents, and translates: eorum qui parentibus orbati sunt. 
In another way Rashi reaches the same sense: orphans de- 
prived of their helper. But the connection 95n ‘32 requires 
that we make those who are intended themselves the subject of 
mon. Rightly Ewald, Berthean, Kamphausen, compare Isa. 
il. 18 (and Ps. xc. 5f., this with questionable right), and under- 
stand by the sons of disappearance those whose inherited lot, 
whose proper fate, is to disappear, to die, to perish (Symmachus: 
TAVTWY VidY aTrorxonévov; Jerome: omnium filiorumn qui per- 
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transeunt). It is not men in general as children of frailty that 
are meant (Kimchi, Meiri, Immanuel, Enchel, and others), 
after which the Venet. rév vidv tod petaBddrew (ie. those 
who must exchange this life for another), but such as are on 
the brink of the abyss. PY¥ in PIS"HDY is not equivalent to 
p1¥3, but is the accus. of the object, as at Zech. viii. 16, decide 
justice, ze. so that justice is the result of thy judicial act; ef. 
Knobel on Deut. i.16. }) is imper., do right to the miserable 
and the poor; ef. Ps. liv. 3 with Jer. xxii. 16, v.28. That is 
a king of a right sort, who directs his high function as a judge, 
so as to be an advocate [procurator] for the helpless of his 


people. 


THIRD APPENDIX TO THE SECOND COLLECTION OF 
SOLOMONIC PROVERBS.—XXXI. 10 ff. 


The admonitions of a faithful mother are followed by words 
In praise of a virtuous wife; the poet praises them through 
all the preedicamenta, i.e. all the twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet. ‘The artificialness of the order, says Hitzig, 
proves that the section belongs to a proportionally late age. 
But if, as he himself allows, even a Davidic psalm, viz. Ps. 
ix.-x., is constructed acrostically, then from this, that there the 
acrostic design is not so purely carried out as it is here in this 
ode, no substantial proof can be drawn for the more recent 
origin of the latter. Yet we do not deny that it belongs to an 
earlier time than the earliest of the era of Hezekiah. If Hitzig 
carries it back to the times subsequent to Alexander on account 
of the seriptio plena, without distinctive accents, vers. 17, 25, it 
is, on the other hand, to be remarked that it has the scriptio 
plena in common with the “utterance from Massa,” which he 
places forward in the times of Hezekiah, without being influ- 
enced to such clear vision by writings such as ‘bp’, xxx. 22, 
S0IN, xxxi. 6, oN, xxxi. 4. Besides, the plene written tiy, 
ver. 25, is incorrect, and 13, ver. 17, which has its parallel in 
“tiy, Ps. lxxxiv. 6, is in its form altogether dependent on the 
Munach, which was added some thousand years after. 
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In the LXX. this section forms the concluding section of 
the Book of Proverbs. But it varies from the Heb. text in 
that the » (o7éua) goes before the y (toxuv). The very same 
sequence of letters is found in the Heb. text of Ps. xxxiv. and 

Stier has interpreted allegorically the matron here com- 
mended. He understands thereby the Holy Ghost in His 
regenerating and sanctifying influence, as the Midrash does the 
Téra; Ambrosins, Augustine, and others, the Church; Im- 
manuel, the soul in covenant with God, thirsting after the truth. 
Asif it were not an invaluable part of Biblical moral instruction 
which is here presented to us! Such a woman’s mirror is no- 
where else found. The housewife is depicted here as she ought 
to be; the poet shows how she governs and increases the wealth 
of the house, and thereby also advances the position of her 
husband in the common estimation, and he refers all these, her 
virtues and her prudence, to the fear of God as their root (Von 
Hofmann’s Schriftbeweis, ii. 2. 404 f.). One of the most 
beautiful expositions of this section is that of Luis de Leon, La 
perfecta casada (Salamanca, 1582), which has been revived in 
a very attractive way by Wilkens.’ : 

A wife, such as she onght to be, is a rare treasure, a good 
excelling all earthly possession : 

Ver. 10 & A virtuous woman, who findeth her! 

She stands far above pearls in worth. 
In the connection "0 NWS and the like, the idea of bodily vigour 
is spiritualized to that of capacity, ability, and is generalized ; 
in virtus the corresponding transition from manliness, and in the 
originally Romanic “ Bravheit,” valour to ability, is completed ; 
we have translated as at xii. 4, but also Luther, “a virtuous 
woman,’ is suitable, smce Yugend (virtue) has with Tichtigkeit 
[ability] the same root-word, and according to our linguistic 
[German] usage designates the property of moral goodness and 
propriety, while for those of former times, when they spoke 
of the tugend (tugent) of a woman, the word combined with 
it the idea of fine manners (cf. 1M, xi. 16) and culture (cf. 
nip ma, xi. 15). The question 830°", guis inveniat, which, 

1 C. A. Wilkens’ Fray Iuis de Leon. A biography from the History of 
the Spanish Inquisition and Church of the 16th cent. (1866), pp. 8322-327 

» Pp. : 
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Eecles. vii. 24, proceeds from the supposition of the impos- 
sibility of finding, conveys here only the idea of the difficulty of 
finding. In ancient Jerusalem, when one was married, they were 
wont to ask: Ny IN ND, 7.¢. has he found? thus as is said at 
Prov. xvill. 22, or at Eccles. vii. 26. A virtuous woman [braves 
Weib] is not found by every one, she is found by comparatively 
few. In 10d there is given to the thought which underlies the 
question a synonymous expression. Ewald, Elster, and Zockler 
incorrectly render the 1 by “although” or “and yet.” Fleischer 
rightly : the second clause, if not in form yet in sense, runs 
parallel to the first. 312 designates the price for which such a 
woman 1s sold, and thus is purchasable, not without refereice 
to this, that in the Orient a wife is obtained by means of 17). 
139, synon. 19, for which a wife of the right kind is gained, 
is Pim, placed further, zc. is more difficult to be obtained, than 
pearls (vid. regarding “ pearls” at iii. 15), i.e. than the price for 
such precious things. The poet thereby means to say that such 
a wife is a more precious possession than all earthly things 
which are precious, and that he who finds such an one has to 
speak of his rare fortune. The reason for this is now given: 
Ver. 11 3 The heart of her husband doth trust her, 
And he shall not fail of gain. 

If we interpret Obey after Eccles. ix. 8, as subject, then we miss 
15; it will thus be object., and the husband subj. to "DM NP: nec 
lucro caredit, as e.g. Fleischer translates it, with the remark that 
boy) denotes properly the spoil which one takes from an enemy, 
but then also, like the Arab. danymat, can mean profit and gain 
of all kinds (cf. Rédiger in Gesenius’ Thes.). Thus also in 
our “ kriegen” = to come into possession, the reference to war 
disappears. Hitzig understands by Ubyi, the continual prosperity 
of the man on account of his fortunate possession of such a 
wife; but in that case the poet should have said 2>u nna; for 
“by is gain, not the feeling that is therewith connected. There 
is here meant the gain, profit, which the housewife is the 
means of bringing in (cf. Ps. Ixviil. 13). The heart of her 
husband (ABy2) can be at rest, 1t can rest on her whom it loves 
—he goes after his calling, perhaps a calling which, though 
weighty and honourable, brings in little or nothing; but the 
wife keeps the family possessions scrupulously together, and 
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increases them by her laborious and prudent management, so that 
there is not wanting to him gain, which he properly did not 
acquire, but which the confidence he is justified in reposing in 
his wife alone bringsto him. She is to him a perpetual spring 
of nothing but good. 
Ver. 12 5 She doeth good to him, and not evil, 
All the days of her life ; 
or, as Luther translates : 
*¢ Sie thut jm liebs und kein leids.” 
[She does him good, and no harm. ] 
She is far from ever doing him evil, she does him only good all 
her life long; her love is not dependent on freaks, it rests on 
deep moral grounds, and hence derives its power and purity, 
which remain ever the same. ba signifies to accomplish, to 
perform. To the not assimilated form sna, ef. 3D’, 10. 
The poet now describes how she disposes of things : 
Ver. 13 4 She careth for wool and flax, 
And worketh these with her hands’ pleasure. 
The verb 75 proceeds, as the Arab. shows,’ from the primary 
meaning terere; but to translate with reference thereto: tractat 
lanam et linum (LXX., Schultens, Dathe, Rosenmiiller, 
Fleischer), is inadmissible. The Heb. v1 does not mean the 
external working at or manufacturing of a thing; but it 
means, even when it refers to this, the intention of the mind 
purposely directed thereto. ‘Thus wool and flax come into view 
as the material of work which she cares to bring in; and MYA) 
signifies the work itself, following the creation of the need of 
work. Hitzig translates the second line: she works at the 
business of her hands. Certainly 3 after NYY may denote the 
sphere of activity, Ex. xxxi. 4; 1 Kings v. 30, ete.; but if 728 
had here the weakened signification business, mparyya,—which 
it gains in the same way as we say business, affair, of any object 
of care,—the scarcely established meaning presents itself, that 
she shows herself active in that which she has made the business 
of her hands. How much more beautiful, on the contrary, is the 
thought: she is active with her hands’ pleasure! Bn is, as 
Schultens rightly explains, inclinatio flexa et propensa in aliquid, 
aud pulchre manibus diligentissimis attribuitur lubentia eum ob- 
1 The inquirer is there called (Arab.) daras, as libros terens. 
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lectatione et per oblectationem sese animans, My, without obj. 
accus., signifies often: to accomplish, e.g. Ps. xxii. 32; here it 
stands, in a sense, complete in itself, and without object. accus., 
as when it means “ handeln” [agere], xiii. 16, and particularly 
to act in the service of God = to offer sacrifice, Ex. x. 25; it 
means here, and at Ruth ii. 19, Hag. ii. 4, to be active, as 
at Isa. xix. 15, to be effective; WYM) is equivalent to wym 
MANDA or ARINOD wym (cf. under x. 4), And pleasure and 
love for the work, 72h, can be attributed to the hands with the 
same right as at Ps. Ixxviii. 72, discretion. The disposition 
which animates a man, especially his inner relation to the work 
devolving upon him, communicates itself to his hands, which, 
according as he has joy or aversion in regard to his work, will 
be nimble or clumsy. The Syr. translates: “and her hands 
are active after the pleasure of her heart;” bnt yan3 is not 
equivalent to A¥SN2; also YDN3, in the sense of con amore 
(Bottcher), is not used. The following proverb praises the 
extent of her housewifely transactions : 
Ver. 14 7 She is like the ships of the merchant— 

Bringeth her food from afar. 
She is (L.XX. éyévero) like merchant ships (Ni282, indetermi- 
nate, and thus to be read £d0nijoth), t.e. she has the art of such 
ships as sail away and bring wares from a distance, are equipped, 
sent out, and managed by an enterprising spirit; so the 
prudent, calculating look of the brave wife, directed towards 
the care and the advancement of her house, goes out beyond 
the nearest circle; she descries also distant opportunities of 
advantageous purchase and profitable exchange, and brings in 
from a distance what is necessary for the supply of her house, 
or, mediately, what yields this supply (PM22, Cod. Jaman. 
pmine, cf. under Isa. x. 6), for she finds that source of gain 
she has espied. With this diligence in her duties she is not 
a long sleeper, who is not awakened till the sun is up; but 

Ver. 15 5 She riseth up while it is yet night, 

And giveth food to her house, 

And the fixed portion to her maidens. 
The fut. consec. express, if not a logical sequence of connection, 
yet a close inner binding together of the separate features of 
the character here described. LEarly, ere the morning dawns, 
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such a housewife rises up, because she places care for her 
house above her own comfort; or rather, because this care is to 
her a satisfaction and a joy. Since now the poet means with- 
out doubt to say that she is up before the other inmates of the 
house, especially before the children, thongh not before the 
maids: we have not, in jAMm, to think that the inmates of 
the house, all in the morning night-watch, stand round about 
her, and that each receives from her a portion for the ap- 
proaching day; but that she herself, early, whilst yet the most 
are asleep, gives out or prepares the necessary portions of food 
for the day (cf. AN, Isa. li. 9). Regarding 8, food, from 
10 (to tear in pieces, viz. with the teeth), and regarding ph, a 
portion decreed, vid. at xxx. 8. It is true that pn also means 
the appointed labour (pensum), and thus the day’s work 
(ci 121); but the parallelism brings it nearer to explain after 
xxx. 8, as is done by Gesenius and Hitzig after Ex. v. 14. 
This industry,—a pattern for the whole house,—this punctu- 
ality in the management of household matters, secures to her 
success in the extension of her household wealth : 
Ver. 16 } She seeketh a field and getteth possession of it ; 
Of the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 

The field which she considereth, towards which her wish and 
her effort are directed, is perhaps not one beyond those which 
she already possesses, but one which has hitherto been wanting 
to her family; for the poet has, after ver. 23, an inhabitant of 
a town in his eye,—a woman whose husband is not a landlord, 
but has a business in the city. The perf. Nt precedes and 
gives circumstantiality to the chief factum expressed by NPM. 
Regarding Ot, vid. xxi. 27. “ npe is the general expression 
for purchasing, as }0), 240, for selling, Thus the Aram. and 
Arab. 108, while, (Arab.) akhadh w’ta, Turk. alisch werisch 
(from elmek, to take, and wirmek, to give—viz. satin, in the 
way of selling; Lat. venum), post.-bibl. js NW or IDM Nps, 
denotes giving and taking = business in general” (Fleischer). 
In 16d the Chethid is, with Ewald and Bertheau, to be read yd), 
and, with Hitzig, to be made dependent on MMpN, as parallel 
obj.: “of her hands’ fruit (she gaineth) a planting of vines.” 
But a planting of vines would be expressed by 01> yon (Mic. 
i. 6); and the Ker hYH is more acceptable. The perf., as a 
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fundamental verbal form, is here the expression of the abstract 
present: she plants a vineyard, for she purchases vines from 
the profit of her industry (Isa. vii. 23, cf. v. 2). The poet has 
this augmented household wealth in his eye, for he continues : 


Ver. 17 m She girdeth her loins with strength, 
And moveth vigorously her arms. 

Strength is as the girdle which she wraps around her body (Ps. 
xcilil. 1). We write 92 773n; both words have Munach, and 
the 2 of ny2 is aspirated. Thus girded with strength, ont of 
this fulness of strength she makes firm or steels her arms (cf. 
Ps. lxxxix. 22). The produce of the field and vineyard extend 
far beyond the necessity of her house; thus a great portion is 
brought to sale, and the gain thence arising stimulates tlie 
industry and the diligence of the unwearied woman. 


Ver. 18 % She perceiveth that her gain is good; 
And her light goeth not out at night, 
The perf. and fut. are related to each other as antecedent and 
consequent, so that. 18a can also be rendered as an hypothetical 
antecedent. She comes to find (taste) how profitable her 
industry is by the experience resulting from the sale of its pro- 
duct: the corn, the grapes, and the wine are found to be good, 
and thus her gain (cf. iii. 14) is better, this opened new source 
of nourishment productive. 

This spurs on her active industry to redoubled effort, and at 
times, when she is not fully occupied by the oversight of her 
fields and vineyard, she has another employment over which 
her light goes not out till far in the night. nota is, as at Lam. 
ii. 19, a needless Kert for the poetic ™?3 (Isa. xvi.3). What 
other business it is to which she gives attention till in the 
night, is mentioned in the next verse. 

Ver. 19 + She putteth her hand to the rock [Spinnrocken] ; 
And her fingers lay hold on the spindle. 
She applies herself to the work of spinning, and performs it with 
skill. The phrase 3 7 naw (ndw, Job xxviii. 9) signifies to take 
up an object of work, and 72", with obj. accus. (cf. Amos i. 5), 
the handling of the instrument of work necessary thereto. O°B3 
denotes the hands when the subject is skilful, successful work ; 
we accordingly say O'23 Y's, not oO yy; cf. vers. 13 and 1a, 
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Ps. Ixxviii. 72. What 8 means is shown by the Arab. falakat, 
which, as distinguished from mighzal, i.e. fuseau (Lat. fusus), 
is explained by bout arrondi et conique au bas du Juseau, thus: 
the whorl, i.e. the ring or knob fastened on the spindle below, 
which gives it its necessary weight and regulates its move- 
ment, Lat. verticellus, post-bibl. MP2 (which Bartenora glosses 
by the Ital. fusajuolo) or 3%, eg. Kelim ix. 6, nN poav wha 
myoyn, a spindle which holds the whorl hidden (wd. Aruch 
under ws, ili.). But the word then also signifies per synec- 
dochen partis pro toto, the spindle, i.e. the cylindrical wood on 
which the thread winds itself when spinning (cf. 2 Sam. iii. 29, 
where it means the staff on which the infirm leans); Homer 
gives to Helen and the goddesses golden spindles (ypuon\d- 
xatot). Accordingly it is not probable that 1iv*3 also denotes 
the whorl, as Kimchi explains the word: “ wy" is that which 
one calls by the name verteil, viz. that which one fixes on the 
spindle (7D) above to regulate the spinning (mpp),” according 
to which the Venet. renders wi by odovduros, whorl, and 
ye. by drpaxros, spindle. The old interpreters have not recog. 
nised that ~w*3 denotes a thing belonging to the spinning 
apparatus; the LXX., Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, Syr., 
and Jerome see therein an ethical idea (from 12, to be capable, 
able); but Luther, not misled thereby, translates with unusual 
excellence : 
She stretches her hand to the rock, 
And her fingers grasp the spindle. 

He has in this no predecessors, except only the Targumists, 
whose N]V22 (vid. Levy) appears also to denote the spinning- 
rock, The Syriac and Talmudic v3, which is compared by 
Gesenius-Dietrich, is another word, and denotes, not the rock, 
but the spindle. Immanuel also, who explains ap as the Syn, 
i.e. the spindle, understands (as perhaps also Parchon) by w*> 
the rock. And why should not the rock (wocken = distaff), ac. 
the stock to which the tuft of flax, hemp, or wool is fixed for 
the purpose of being spun, Lat. colus, not be named 7)¥"D, from 
Wa, to be upright as a stick, upright in height, or perhaps more 
correctly as W210, z.¢. as that which prepares or makes fit the flax 
for spinning? Also in P2’¥, Jer. xxix. 26, there are united the 
meanings of the close and the confining dungeon, and my = ow 
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signifies’ the place which yields rest. The spinning-wheel is a 
German invention of the 16th century, but the rock standing 
on the ground, or held also in the hands, the spindle and the 
whorl, are more ancient.” With the spindle yon stands in fit 
relation, for it is twirled between the fingers, as Catullus says 
of Fate: 

Libratum tereti versabat pollice fusum.3 


That which impels the housewife to this labour is not selfishness, 
not a narrow-hearted limitation of her care to the circle of what 
is her own, but love, which reaches out far beyond this circle: 


Ver. 20 5 She holdeth out her hand to the unfortunate, 
And stretcheth forth her hands to the needy. 


With 52, 195, is connected the idea of artistic skilfulness ; 
with BD, here that of offering for counsel (vid. at Isa. ii. 6) ; 
with sympathy and readiness to help, she presents herself to 
those who are oppressed by the misfortunes of life as if for an 
alliance, as if saying: place confidence in me, I shall do what- 
ever I can—there thou hast my hand! Hitzig erroneously 
thinks of the open hand with a gift lying in it: this ought to 
be named, for 42 in itself 1s nothing else than the half-opened 


1 Otherwise, but improbably, Schultens: colus a -wia = katr kathr, necti 
in orbem, circumnecti in globum. In 23; whence "ba, he rightly finds the 
primary meaning of circumvolutio sive gyraiio. 

2 A view of the ancient art of spinning is afforded by the figures of the 
12th Dynasty (according to Lepsius, 2380-2167 B.c.) in the burial chamber 
of Beni Hassan (270 kilometres above Bulak, on the right bank of the Nile). 
M. J. Henry, in his work L’ Egypte Pharaonique (Paris 1846), Bd. 2, 
p- 481, mentions that there are figures there which represent “‘ toutes les 
opérations de la fabrication des tissus depuis le filage jusqu au tissage.” Then he 
continues: Lex fuseaux dont se servent les fileuses sont exactement semblables 
aux notres, et on voit méme ces fileuses imprimer le mouvement de rotation & 
ces fuseauz, en en froissant le bout inferieur entre leur main et leur cuzsse. 

3 In the “‘ marriage of Peleus and Thetis,” Catullus describes the work of 
the Fates: ‘‘ Their hands are ceaselessly active at their never-ending work ; 
while the left holds the rock, surrounded with a soft fleece, the right 
assiduously draws the thread and forms it with raised fingers; then it 
swiftly turns the spindle, with the thumb stretched down, and swings it 
away in whirling circles.” Then follows the refrain of the song of the 
Fates: 

Currite ducentes subteqmina, currite, fusi. 
(After HERTZBERG’s Translation.) 
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hand. Also in 200 we are not to think of alms. Here Hitzig 
rightly: she stretches out to him both of her hands, that he 
might grasp them, both of them, or whichever he may. She 
does not throw to him merely a gift from a distance, but above . 
all she gives to him to experience her warm sympathy (cf. Ezek. 
xvi. 49). Here, as at 19a, nndy is punctuated (with Dagesh) as 
Piel. The punctuation supposes that the author both times not 
unintentionally made use of the intensiveform. This one verse 
(20) is complete in itself as a description of character; and 
the author has done well in choosing such strong expressions, 
for, without this sympathy with misery and poverty, she, so 
good and trustworthy and industrious, might indeed be pleasing 
to her husband, but not to God. One could almost wish that 
greater expansion had been given to this one feature in thie 
picture. But the poet goes on to describe her fruitful activity 
in the nearest sphere of her calling : 
Ver. 21 5 She is not afraid of the snow for her house ; 
For her whole house is clothed in scarlet. 

A. fall of snow in the rainy season of winter is not rare in 
Palestine, the Hauran, and neighbouring countries, and is 
sometimes accompanied with freezing cold.’ She sees ap- 
proaching the cold time of the year without any fear for her 
house, even though the season bring intense cold; for her whole 
house, z.e. the whole of the members of her family, are D'Y var, 
The connection is accusatival (Venet. évdedupévos épvO pd), as at 
2 Sam. xv. 82; Ezek. ix. 2, 3. ‘2, from 72%, to shine, glance 
clear, or high red, and is with or without nybin the name of 
the colour of the Kermes worm, crimson or scarlet, perhaps to 
be distinguished from }2308, the red-purple shell colour, and 
neon, the blue. 52% are clothing or material coloured with 
such ‘3% (bright red) (vid. at Isa. i. 18). The explanation of 
the word by dibapha is inadmissible, because the doubled 
colouring, wherever it is mentioned, always refers to the purple, 
particularly that of Tyre (dibapha Tyria), not to the scarlet2 
But why does the poet name scarlet-coloured clothing? On 


1 Vid. regarding a fall of snow in Jerusalem, the journal Saat auf 
Hoffnung Jahrg. 3, Heft 3; and in the Hauran Comm. to Job xxxviii. 99. 
Vid. Bliimner's Die gewerbliche Thetigheit der Volker des Llassischen 
Alterthums (1869), p. 21 . 
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account of the contrast to the white snow, says Hitzig, he 
clothes the family in crimson. But this contrast would be a 
meaningless freak. Rather it is to be supposed that there is 
ascribed to the red material a power of retaining the heat, as 
there is to the white that of keeping off the heat; but evidences 
for this are wanting. Therefore Rosenmiiller, Vaihinger, 
and Béttcher approve of the translation duplicibus (Jerome, 
Luther) [= with double clothing], because they read, with the 
LXX., 0? But, with right, the Syr., Targ. abide by 
xn, scarlet. The scarlet clothing is of wool, which as 
such preserves warmth, and, as high-coloured, appears at the 
same time dignified (2 Sam. i. 24). From the protecting, and 
at the same time ornamental clothing of the family, the poet 
proceeds to speak of the bed-places, and of the attire of the 
housewife : 
Ver. 22 1% She prepareth for herself pillows ; 
Linen and purple is her raiment. 

Regarding OD (with 3 raphatum), vid. at vii. 16. Thus, 
pillows or mattresses (Aquila, Theodotion, zepsotpopara ; 
Jerome, stragulatam vestem; Luther, Decke = coverlets) to 
make the bed soft and to adorn it (Kimchi: moon oy niy, 
according to which Venet. x6cpusa); Symmachas designates it 
as auirdirous, t.e. TamnTEs (tapete, tapetia, carpets), which are 
hairy (shaggy) on both sides.? Only the LXX. makes out of 
it durcds yAalvas, lined overcoats, for it brings over Dw. 
By mp Tnyy it is not meant that she prepares such pillows for 
her own bed, but that she herself (i.e. for the wants of her 
house) prepares them. But she also clothes herself in costly 
attire. WY (an Eeyptian word, not,as Heb., derived from wr, 
cogn. YY", to be white) is the old name for linen, according to 
which the Aram. translates it by pia, the Greek by Buacos, vid. 
Genesis, pp. 470, 557, to which the remark is to be added, that 

1The LXX. reads together DIIND DW, dscods xAcives, and brings 
into vers, 21 (her hushand remains without care for the members of the 
family if it does not snow xsovily, as it is to be read for xeov/fy) and 22 
the husband, who appears to the translator too much kept in the hack- 
ground. 

2 Vid. Immbroso, Recherches sur ? Economie politique de l Egypte sous les 
Lagides (Turin, 1870), p. 111; des tapis de laine de premicre qualité, 
pourpres, laineux des deux cétés (duQiza7as). 
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the linen [Byssus], according to a prevailing probability, was 
not a fine cotton cloth, but linen cloth. Luther translates WY, 
here and elsewhere, by weisse Seide [white silk] (onpsxov, i.e. 
from the Jand of the Sfjpes, Rev. xviii. 12) ; but the silk is first 
mentioned by Ezekiel under the name of ‘v2; and the ancients 
call the country where silk-stuff (4ombycina) was woven, 
uniformly Assyria. j208 (Aram. 28, derived by Benfey, 
with great improbability, from the rare Sanscrit word rdga- 
vant, red-coloured ; much rather from 031 = OP), as stuff of 
variegated colour) is red purple; the most valuable purple 
garments were brought from Tyre and Sidon. 

Now, first, the description turns back to the husband, of the 
woman who is commended, mentioned in the introduction : 

Ver. 23 9 Well known in the gates is her husband, 
Where he sitteth among the elders of the land. 
Such a wife is, according to xii. 4, mpy2 niby,—she advances 
the estimation and the respect in which her husband is held. 
He has, in the gates where the affairs of the city are de- 
liberated upon, a well-known, reputable name; for there he 
sits, along with the elders of the land, who are chosen into the 
council of the city as the chief place of the land, and has a 
weighty voice among them. The phrase wavers between 7 
(LXX. wepiPrerros yiverat; Venet. E&vwotar) and YN), The 
old Venetian edd. have in this place (like the Cod. Jaman.), 
and at Ps. ix. 17, YD; on the contrary, Ps. Ixxvi. 2, Eccles. 
vi. 10, Y13, and that is correct; for the Masora, at this place 
and at Ps. Ixxvi.2 (in the Biblia rabb.), is disfigured. The 
description, following the order of the letters, now directs at- 
tention to the profitable labour of the housewife: 
Ver. 24 D She prepareth body-linen and selleth it, 
And girdles doth she give to the Phcenicians. 

It is a question whether )D signifies ouvdeHv, cloth from 
Sindhu, the land of India (wid. at Isa. iii. 23) ; the Arab. sadn 
(sadl), to canse to hang down, to descend (for the purpose of 
covering or veiling), offers an appropriate verbal root. In the 
Talmud, }0 is the sleeping linen, the curtain, the embroidered 
cloth, but particularly a light smock-frock, as summer costume, 
which was worn on the bare body (cf. Mark xiv. 51 f.). 
Kimchi explains the word by night-shirt ; the Edictum Diocle- 
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tant, xvili, 16, names owdoves xovrapiat, as the Papyrus 
Louvre, oBovia éyxouwjtpia; and the connection in the Edict 
shows that linen attire (é Xévov) is meant, although—as witli 
vy, so also with }p—with the ancients and the moderns, 
sometimes linen and sometimes cotton is spoken of without any 
distinction. Althicus speaks of costly girdles, Cosmogr. 84, 
as fabricated at Jerusalem: baltea regalia... em Hierosolyma 
allata; Jerusalem and Scythopolis were in later times the 
chief places in Palestine for the art of weaving. In Galilee 
also, where excellent flax grew, the art of weaving was carried 
on; and the o8ova, which, according to Clemens Alex. Padag. 
i. 10, p. 239, were exported é« yijs “EBpalwy, are at least in 
their material certainly synon. with ovvdoves. Regarding 33, 
syn. 129, opp. MP2, syn. NW2= 79, vid. at 16a. There is no 
reason to interpret ‘2225 here, with the obliteration of the 
ethnographical meaning, in the general sense of 1D, trader, 
merchant ; for purple, 220, is a Phoenician manufacture, and 
thus, as an article of exchange, can be transferred to the pos- 
session of the industrious wife. The description is now more 
inward : 


Ver. 25 y Strength and honour is her clothing ; 
Thus she laugheth at the future day. 


She is clothed with ty, strength, ze. power over the changes of 
tempora] circumstances, which easily shatter and bring to ruin 
a household resting on less solid foundations; clothed with 
115, glory, i.e. elevation above that which is low, little, com- 
mon, a state in which they remain who propose to themselves 
no high aim after which they strive with all their might: in 
other words, her raiment 1s just pride, true dignity, with which 
she looks confidently into the future, and is armed against all 
sorrow and care. ‘The connection of ideas, 177) 1) (defectively 
written, on the contrary, at Ps. Ixxxiv. 6, Masora, and only there 
written plene, and with Munach), instead of the frequent 77 
"3m, occurs only here. The expression 250 is like Job xxxix. 
7, wherefore Hitzig rightly compares Job xxiv. 14 to 25a. 
jms OF, distinguished from MINX, and incorrectly interpreted 
(Rashi) of the day of death, is, as at Isa. xxx. 8, the future, 
here that which one at a later period may enter upon. 
VOU. II. Y 
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The next verse presents one of the most beautiful features in 
the portrait : 


Ver. 26 5 She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
And amiable instruction is on her tongue. 


The 2 of 792N2 js, as also at Ps. xlix. 5, Ixxvii. 2, that of 
means: when she speaks, then it 1s wisdom pressing itself 
from her heart outward, by means of which she breaks the 
silence of her mouth. With °Y, in the expression 260, else- 
where NA interchanges: under the tongue, Ps. x. 7, one has 
that which is ready to be spoken out, and on the tongue, Ps. 
xv. 3, that which is in the act of being spoken out. ‘ON-NIin 
is a genitive connection after the manner of térath N28, Mal. ii. 
6. The gen. is not, as at Lev. vi. 2, in éérath 1297, the gen. of 
the object (thus e.g. Fleischer'’s instituizo ad humanitatem), but 
the gen. of property, but not so that 1Dn denotes grace (Sym- 
machius, vopos emtyapis; Theodotion, vouos ydpitos), because 
for this meaning there is no example except Isa. xl. 6; 
and since 1pm in the O. T. is the very same as in the N.T., 
love, which is the fulfilling of the law, Hos. vi. 6, cf. 1 Kings 
xx. 31,’ it is supposed that the poet, since he writes 3D Mn, 
and not #7 NN, means to designate by DM this property 
without which her love for her husband, her industry, her 
high sentiment, would be no virtues, viz. unselfish, sympa- 
thizing, gentle love. Instruction which bears on itself the 
stamp of such amiability, and is also gracious, i.e. awaken- 
ing love, because going forth from love (according to which 
Luther, translating holdselige Lere = pleasing instructions, thus 
understands it)—such instruction she carries, as house-mother 
Q. 8), in her mouth. Accordingly the LXXX. translate (vid. 
Lagarde regarding the mistakes of this text before us) Oecpol 
éhenuoovrns, and Jerome lee clementie. 10M is related to 
NINN as grace to love; it denotes love showing itself in kind- 
ness and gracefulness, particularly condescending love, proceed- 
ing from a compassionate sympathy with the sufferings and 
wants of men. Such graceful instruction she communicates 


1 Inmmanuel remarks that Térath tpn probably refers to the Téra, aud 
4DN mbyoey, ve. which is wholly love, which goes forth in love, to the 
Gesetz = statute. 
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now to this and now to that member of her household, for 
nothing that goes on in her house escapes her observation. 


Ver. 27 ¥ She looketh well to the ways of her house, 
And eateth not the bread of idleness. 


Although there exists an inner relation between 27a and ver. 
26, yet 27a is scarcely to be thought of (Hitzig) as appos. to 
the suffix in mrivie, Participles with or without determination 
occur in descriptions frequently as predicates of the subject 
standing in the discourse of the same force as abstr. present 
declarations, ¢.g. Isa. xl. 22 f., Ps. civ. 13 f. 5i¥ is connected 
with the accus. of the object of the intended warning, like 
xv. 3, and is compared according to the form with "9h, vii. 11. 
nven signifies elsewhere things necessary for a journey, Job 
vi. 19, and in the plur. magnificus it denotes show (pompa), 
Hab. iil. 6: but originally the walk, conduct, Nah. ii. 6; and 
here in the plur. walks= comings and goings, but not these 
separately, but in general, the modi procedendi (LXX. &a- 
tpBar). The Chethtb has man, probably an error in writing, 
but possibly also the plur. of noon, thus found in the post.-bibl. 
Heb. (after the form MiPTs), custom, viz. appointed traditional 
law, but also like the Aram. 8227 (emph. sn327), usage, manner, 
common practice. Hitzig estimates this Chethib, understood 
Talmudically, as removing the section into a late period; but 
this Talmudical signification is not at all appropriate (Hitzig 
translates, with an incorrect rendering of my, “for she sees 
after the ordering of the house”), and besides the Aram. 
NDON, e.g. Targ. Prov. xvi. 9, in the first line, signifies only 
the walk or the manner and way of going, and this gives with 
the Ker? essentially the same signification. Luther well: Sve 
schawet wie es in jrem Hause cugeht |=she looks how it goes in 
her house]. Her eyes are turned everywhere; she is at one 
.time here, at another there, to look after all with her own eyes; 
she does not suffer the day’s work, according to the instructions 
given, to be left undone, while she folds her own hands on her 
bosom; but she works, keeping an oversight on all sides, and 
does not eat the bread of idleness (MSY = Novy, xix. 15), but 
bread well deserved, for e«@ tus ov Oéder épyalecOat, pnde 
éafiérw, 2 Thess. ili. 10. 
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Now begins the finale of this song in praise of the virtuous 
woman : 


Ver. 28 p Her sons rise up and bless her, 
Her husband (riseth up) and praiseth her. 


The Piel "8% in such a connection is denom. of WS (WA), 
Her children rise up (pp, like eg. Jer. xxvi. 17, but here, 
perhaps, with the associated idea of reverential honour) and bless 
her, that she has on her part brought the house and them to 
such prosperity, such a position of respect, and to a state where 
love (7DN) reigns, and her husband rises up and sings her 
praise. 
Ver. 29 5 ‘‘ Many are the daughters who have done bravely, 
But thou hast surpassed them all together.” 


We have already often remarked, last time under xxix. 6, that 
31, not indeed in its sing., but in its plur. 0°37 and i539, can 
precede, after the manner of a numeral, as attribute; but this 
syntactical licence, xxviil. 12, by no means appears, and needs 
to be assumed as little here as at viii. 26, although there is 
no reason that can be adduced against it. 0 MWY signifies 
here not the gaining of riches (the LX_X., Syr., Targ., Jerome, 
Luther, Gesenius, Bottcher, and others), which here, where the 
encomium comes to its height, would give to it a mercenary 
mammon-worship note—it indeed has this signification only 
when connected with ? of the person: Sibi opes acquirere, Dent. 
vi. 17; Ezek. xxvii. 4—but: bravery, energy, and, as the 
reference to oon nYs demands, moral activity, capacity for 
activity, in accordance with one’s calling, moueiy dperyy, by 
which the Venet. translates it. 132 is, as in the primary pas- 
sages, Gen. xxx. 13, Song vi. 9, a more delicate, finer name of 
women than D2: many daughters there have always been 
who have unfolded ability, but thou my spouse hast raised thy- 
self above them all, ze. thou art excellent and incomparable. 
Instead of ey, there is to be written, after Chajug, Aben Ezra 
(Zachoth 7a), and Jckuthiel under Gen. xvi. 1], MOY ; the 
Spanish Nakdanim thus distinguish the forms DNS, thou hast 
found, and ANy¥, she has found. M259, for bp, Gen. xlii. 36. 
What now follows is not a continuation of the husband’s words 
of praise (Ewald, Elster, Lowenstein), but an epiphonema auctoris 
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(Schultens) ; the poet confirms the praise of the husband by 
referring it to the general ground of its reason: 
Ver. 30 yw Grace is deceit; and beauty, vanity-— 
A wife that feareth Jahve, she shall be praised. 
Grace is deceit, because he who estimates the works of a wife 
merely by the loveliness of her external appearance, is deceived 
by it; and beauty is vanity, vanitas, becanse it is nothing that 
remains, nothing that is real, but is subject to the law of all 
material things—transitoriness. The true value of a wife is 
measured only by that which is enduring, according to the 
moral background of its external appearance; according to the 
piety which makes itself manifest when the beauty of bodily 
form has faded away, in a beauty which is attractive.’ nN 
(with Makkeph following)’ is here the connective form of 787 
(fem. of 8%). The £ithpa. conn is here manifestly (xxvii. 2) 
not reflexive, but representative of the passive (cf. xii. 8, and 
the frequently occurring OM, laudatus = laudandus), nowhere 
occurring except in the passage before us. In itself the fut. 
may also mean: she will be praised =is worthy of praise, but 
the jussive rendering (Luther: Let her be praised) is recom- 
mended by the verse which follows: 
Ver. 31 nm Give to her of the fruit of her hands ; 
And let her works praise her in the gates! 
The fruit of her hands is the good which, by her conduct, she 
has brought to maturity,—the blessing which she has secured 
for others, but, according to the promise (Isa. il. 10), has also 
secured for her own enjoyment. The first line proceeds on the 
idea that, on account of this blessing, she herself shall rejoice. 
ADA (with Gaja, after Metheg-Setzung, § 37) is not equivalent 
to give to her honour because of . . .; for in that case, in- 
stead of the ambiguous }', another preposition—such e.g. as by 
—would have been used; and so 34, of itself, cannot be equi- 


1 Vid. the application of ver. 30 in Taanith 26b: “‘ Young man,” say 
the maidens, “lift up thine eyes aud behold that which thou choosest for 
thyself! Direct thine eyes not to beauty (2), direct thine eycs to the 
family (AMID) ; Pleasantness is a deception, etc.” 

2 The writing ~nxv is that of Ben Asher, MNW that of Ben Naphtali ; 
Norzi, from a misunderstanding, claims “ny7" (with Gaja) as Ben Asher’s 


manner of writing. 
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valent to 14 (sing the praise of), as Ziegler would read, after 
Judg. xi. 40. It must stand with 7135, or instead of "159 an 
accus. obj. is to be thought of, as at Ps. Ixviil. 35, Deut. xxxil. 
3, which the necessity of the case brings with it,—the giving, 
as a return in the echo of the song of praise. Immanuel is 
right in explaining aban by ton md yan or a2 oN Any wy, 
ef. Ps. xxviii. 4. The 19, as is not otherwise to be expected, 
after 12n is partitive: give to her something of the fruit of her 
hands, z.e. recompense it to her, render it thankfully, by which 
not exclusively a requital in the form of honourable recogni- 
tion, but yet this specially, is to be thought of. Her best 
praise is her works themselves. In the gates, ze. in the place 
where the representatives of the people come together, and 
where the people are assembled, her works praise her; and the 
poet desires that this may be mght worthily done, full of cer- 
tainty that she merits it, and that they honour themselves who 
seek to praise the works of such a woman, which carry in 
themselves their own commendation. 


NOTE. 


The Proverbs peculiar to the Alexandrine Translation. 


In the LAX. there are not afew proverbs which are not 
found in the Heb. text, or, as we may express it, are peculiar 
to the Egyptian Text Recension, as distinguished from the 
Palestinean. The number is not so great as they appear to 
be on a superficial examination; for many of these apparently 
independent proverbs are duplicate translations. In many places 
there follows the Greek translation of the Heb. proverbs another 
translation, eg. at 1. 14, 27, ii. 2, ili. 15, iv. 10, vi. 258, x. 5, 
x1. 16, xiv. 22, xv. 6, xvi. 26, xxiii. 31, xxix. 7b, 25, xxxi. 29a. 
These duplicate translations are found sometimes at different 
places, e.g. xvii. 205 is duplicate to xvii. 16d; xix. 15 is dupli- 
cate to xvill. 8; xxil. 9cd = xix. 66, i. LOD txsix: A] <5 
duplicate to xxviii. 17ed ; or, according to the enumeration of 
the verses as it lies before us, not within the compass of one 
verse to which they belong: xxii. 8, 9 is a duplicate transla- 
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tion of ver. 8b aud 9a of the Heb. text; xxiv. 23,-xxXx. 1a 
duplicate translation of xxx. 1; and xxxi. 26, 270, of xxxi. 26 
of the Heb. text.! Everywhere, here, along with the trans- 
lated proverb of our Heb. text, there is not an independent one. 
Also one has to be on his guard against seeing independent 
proverbs where the translator only, at his own will, modified 
one of the Heb. proverbs lying before us, as eg. at x. 10, 
xlil, 23, xix. 7, as he here and there lets his Alexandrine 
exegesis influence him, ii. 16f., v. 5, ix. 6, and adds explana- 
tory clauses, ii. 19, iii. 18, v. 3, ix. 125; seldom fortunate in 
this, oftener, as at i. 18, 22, 28, ix. 12, xxviii. 10, showing by 
these interpolations his want of knowledge. There are also, 
in the translation, here and there ‘passages introduced from 
some other part of Scripture, e.g.: i. Tab = Ps. cxi. 10, LXX.; 
lit, 22¢d = ili. 8; ili. 28¢ = xxvii. 1, xiii. 5c, from Ps. exii. 5, 
cf. xxxvil. 213 xvi. 1 (60@ péyas x«.7.d.) = Sir. iii, 18; xxvi. 
lled = Sir. iv. 21. A free reminiscence, such as xvi. 17, may 
speak a certain independence, but not those borrowed passages. 

Keeping out of view all this only apparent independence, 
we place together the independent proverbs contained in the 
LXX., and, along with them, we present a translation of them 
into Heb. Such a translation has already been partly at- 
tempted by Ewald, Hitzig, and Lagarde; perhaps we have 
been here and there more fortunate in our rendering. It is 
certainly doubtful whether the translator found all these pro- 
verbs existing in Heb. Many of them appear to be originally 
Greek. Bunt the rendering of them into Hebrew is by no 
means useless. It is of essential importance in forming a 
judgment regarding the original language.’ 


I One must suppose that here translations of other Greeks, which were 
placed alongside of the LXA-X. in Origen’s Hexapila, were taken up into the 
LXX. But this is not confirmed: these duplicates were component parts 
of the LXX., which Origen and the Syriac translators found already 
existing. 

[? These the translator has not printed, becanse, however interesting it 
may be to the student of the Hebrew language as snch, to compare 
Delitzsch’s renderings into Hebrew with the Greek original, as placed before 
him, they may be here omitted, inasmuch as all that is of importance on 
the subject, in an exegetical point of view, has been already embodied in 
the Commentary. | 
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There ave a few grains of wheat, and, on the other hand, 
much chaff, in these proverbs that are peculiar to the LAX. 
They are not, in the most remote way, fit to supply the place of 
the many proverbs of our Heb. text which are wanting in the 
LXX. One must also here be cautious in examining them, 
Thus, e.g., xvii. 19 stands as a proverb of only one hue; the 
second forms a part of ver. 16. As true defects, we have 
noticed the following proverbs and parts of proverbs: i. 16, 
vii. 255, viii. 826, 33, xi. 3b, 4, 100, xvi. 8, 23, 24, xix. 
1, 2, 15, xxi. 5, xxii. 6, xxiii. 23, xxv. 20a. All these pro- 
verbs and parts of proverbs of the Heb. text are wanting in 
the LXX. 

It is difficult to solve the mystery of this Alexandrine trans- 
lation, and to keep separate from each other the Text Recension 
which the translator had before him, the transformations and 
corrections which, of his own authority, he made on the 
corruptions which the text of the translation, as it came from 
the first translator and the later revisers of it, has snffered in 
the course of time. They appear in Egypt to have been as 
arbitrary as incompetent in handling the sacred Scriptures. 
The separating from each other of the proverbs of Agur and 
Lemuel, xxx.-xxxi. 9, has its side-piece in the separation of 
Jeremiah’s procemiums of the prophecies concerning the people, 
Jer XY: 
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Wila (Arab.), confu- 
gereé, XXXL 1. 

“1, XKLAo: 

t. wk (Arab.), xxix. 13. 
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xxx. 1. 


ty, xi 2. 


RAY MD. xviu.11, 
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xXx, 
BIE SVU 
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xxi. 27, xxx. 32, vole. 


Dy, opr, xxii. 14. 
mh xx. 29. 

mt, canere, Xxx. 31. 
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3M, xxi. 14. 

NVWAN, XX. 30. 
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PI, xv. 19. 

v1, vil. 27, xvii. 8. 
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Gin, xxvii. 3, note. 
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2M; vii. 16. 
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npn, i. 6, xxii. 21, note. 


ben, x. 28, xiii. 22, 
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xxi. 14, 
WD) v. 8. 
naddon, xxii. 29. 
DIN, Ash, i. 2, x. 1. 
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xix. 6 
Sn, xxv. 12, 
On, xxxi. 8, 
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ppn, iv. 17. 

q3n, xxii. 6. 

Fn, Xiu: 

R. pn, iti. 3, xiv. 34. 


“Dn, IDM, id., xxv. 10. 


jn, IDH, xv. 6. 
iDh, xxx, 4. 


yon, BM, iii. 15, xviii 


2. Xxxl. 19. 
“BN, xix. 26. 
wan, ii. 4. 
“yn, XXVii. 25. 
wit, xxi. 14, 


R. yn, YSN, YSN, Xx. 


17, xxa 27, 
ph, vid. pn, 
33, xxi. 14. 
R. yn, “PM, Xxv. 21% 
PPM, viii. 29, 
ban pan, xxiv. 31. 
yn, yin, iii, 14, x. 4. 
AM, Xx. 4. 
1, xii. 27. 
yn, xx. 4. 
yan, vid. Yyn. 
vIn, iii. 29. 
wan, wronn, xvil. 28. 
R. wr, xvii. 11. 
nnn, Vie Dee 
FINN, ANN, xxiii. 28. 


3), xv..18, xxiv. 13. 
bo, xvi. 33. 

R. Ob, DY, AY, ii. 1. 
170; xix.18; 


yo’, xxi. 4. 
yn, 1. 2. 
sym, xxi. 24, 
pos viii. 30. 


vy. 20, xvi. 


1D"; iis 19. 

aby», v.19. 

2p’; iu. 10. 

np’, DPS Ny XXX. 1. 

nap’, > 6 al A 

vipy, vie 5. 

7p’, Ip’, 2.13, xvii. 27. 

wh, ii. 7. viii, 21, 

Iw, xi. 24. 

ry (?), xii. 12, xiii. 15. 

TW, Ws il, 21, xiv. 13, 
xvii. 7. 


“IND, XXv. 21. 

nD, iii, 19. 

7313, xvi. 3. 

R. (Arab.) kz, vin, wip, 


xvii. 11 

R. MD, xxiv. 26, note. 

133; vi. 25. 

R. $5, xviii. 14. 

nbs, nods, xviii, 13, 
xxv. 8. 

{D, as substantive, x1. 
19, xv. 7. 

NDD, vii. 17. 

bebo, i. 18, viii. 5, xvii. 
21, xxiii. 9. 

boo, iii. 26. 

mBD, X1IV..00; 

R. “5, Vl. 20, ¥xv.26. 

WWD, xxi. 19. 

ona (also Egypt.ketem), 
‘xxy. 12. 

102; fiph., xiv. 18. 


35, iv. 23, viii. 5. 
R.A; BARD, xxv. 20. 
Dap, x. 8. 

R. anh, and, xxvi. 18, 
nae, xvii. 8. 


mt, xxi. 7. 
15, ii. 15. 
nid, iii. 3. 
amb, i 9. 


vid, ynd, yye, xx, 25, 


Sx. 2. 
wind, xxx. 50, 
R. 5, iii. 26. 
bind, XXxi. 1. 
yy, vid. id. 


v, i. 6, 22, tii. 34, xxi. 


24, 
npd, i. 5. 
wid, Hiph., xxx. 10. 
ynp, xxx. 14, 


Ninn, viii. 3. 
axin, v. 16. 
yin, vil. 5. 
DAD, he 

“1H, ili. 35. 

Did, V- 2D. 

aes 1, 4, v. 

R. S45, res vi. 13. 
FN xii. 17. 
nonbn, xv. 11, note. 
my, i. 6. 


Yio, IVP, xvi. 4. 
Friyin, xvii. 3. 

nip, v. 15, xxv. 26. 
nip, vii. 17, note. 
MoI, xxvi. 8, 
m7, aay xiv. 10. 
1D, xvii. 11. 

pm, xx. 30, 


Xxix. 21, note. 
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DEL, 10. 
pyanbni, Xviil. 8. 
MND, xxvii. 1; 
PND, v.12. 


0), lv. 25, viii. 6, xv. 
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Td, viii. 6. 
an, iv. 18, note. 
213, viii. 16, xix. 6. 
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Md; lil. 33. 


my, xxi. 16, cf. xxix. 17. 
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bna, viii 1. 21, note. 
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"9, I, xiii. 23, xxi. 4. 


R. 3, na, xxiv. 26, 
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Ma), iv. 25, v. 21. 


332, xx. 11, xxiv. 23, 


xxvi, 24. 
mon), vi. 6. 
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Ap), xxiv. 24. 
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NID, xxii. 21. 

0, xxvil. 15, 
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Why 1. 52, x1, 15; xv: 
oy. 


DID, DD, xxx. 24. 

R. 5p, xv. 19. 

nbp, bp, xi. 3, xiii. 6, 
“XV. AKIKO: 

DD, xxx. 28. 


1, vii. 11. 
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4p, xii. 17. 
ry, x. 29. 
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boy, xvi. 26. 
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rap, lil 13. 
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ona, xxvi. 21. 

703, xvii. 14. 

"3, xix. 22, 

sa, 25, ¥;16,:3x1. 1, 

3O2, xxx. 19, note. 

D>, iv. 26, v. 21. 

KR. jh, xxv. 11. 
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iby, vi. 5, xxvi. 2. 
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*IPDY, RNs os: 


any, xvi. 27. 


hoy, xxv. 4, xxx. 5. 


eye (tocrow), xxx. dl. 


R. 3p, xxii. 23, note. 

Yop, xxi. 23. 

nip, Xxx. 28. 

ip, vi. 7, xxvi. 1. 

N2P, Xite 9s 

Diep, XxXiv. 31. 

N3P, NBD, iii. 31. 

MNIP, xiv. 30. 

nap, viii. 22. 

‘13D, vii. 17, note. 

R. pp, OOP, xvi. 10. 
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xxv. 26. 

“Pp, Wp, Xvil. 27. 

I: vi. 12. 


R. wp, vi. 5, xvii. 4, 11. 
wp, i. 24, i. 2, xvii. 4. 


Dv, xxii. 21. 
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why Sut. Oc, SRI, Ds 


R. +, ill. 30, vi. 1, vii. 
16. 


337, vil. 16. 
yn, 119. 
a1, Keds 
27, vi. 3. 
itn, xiv. 28. 
Wh, viii. 15. 
DOM, xii. 10. 
= bar iii. 30. 
rieahe calc} 
a), x. 4. 
Wh i 21. 

yn, Apr, xxvii. 10. 
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xv. 14. 
Py yw, xxiil. 6. 
ey, iti. 20. 
R. 7; TBI, vil. 16. 
Nem, xii. 18. 
nian, xxvii. 21. 
Db, vi. 3. 
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mow, ill, 15. 
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Py, vi. 22, note. 
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i. 3, ii. 4 


Xd, 
13% "=D, xxvi. 10. 
nis XH. OX Ele 14. 
nab, XK. .4, 
mine, xxx. 28, 
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Sie, wai. 
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mat v, <xix, 11, 
Davee Lo. 
bse vy. 16. 
Tw, v. 19. 
Taw, xix. 26, 
Nit, XXx.6; 
ay, vii. 8. 
eiexiv. 4, 
Dypne ¥, ii, 20, viii. 28. 
any, ‘Xi. Od, 
Wt OM. ¢, 
Tat ate © aan 


R. byi, i, 18, 88, vi 5, 


xi. 20. 
pin, lik 2) x1--10; 
wrdyy, prey xxii. 20. 
ibe ix. 2 
boy, i. 13. 
nui, xxii. 1. 
NDI, xxx. 28. 
1, xxxi. 21, 
“yy, XX 7: 
Dw, vill. 30. 
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pw, viii. 84. 
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ppyi, xxviii. 15. 
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wy (linen), FLX Ze: 


MSA, xvin, 1. 
ban, viii. 26. 
“IA, V. 19. 


| Nidan, ii. 12. 
nbnin, x . 28. 
TN, xxix, 13. 
a7, xii. 26. 
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ID; xvi. 2. 
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iPr xvi. 2. 
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fale, Sinevs, xxvii. 20. 

MON, ban, viil, 26. 

bn, bps, vol. i. p. 40; 
xiv. 3. 

MIN, 32, Vi. 23. 

rol “iw, xiv. 4. 

TWN; ibn, vil. 6. 

N32, Mia, Vv. 19. 

via, "pn, xix. 26. 

mya, MAIN, li, 2. 

vipa, WI, any, xi. 27. 

wa, INU; a1 

‘3, ‘pid, py, xiv. 84. 

Dy), XXX. 31, note. 

wns, vid. wpa. 

wan, bob, xxi. 29. 

Mi, 1D’; ix. 7. 


YY, Ppt, IP, viii. 34. 


Sain, vid. pai. 
we 22, XXVi. 2. 
ben, virtus, oi p£T xxX1, 


10. 
nbn, vid. an UN. 


ION, jM, xxxi. 26. 

"BM, vid. v}3. 

“D’, vid. main. 

iy, wed, i. 24, cf 
20. 

vid», 12), vi. 2. 

D’35, “pe Vic Lae 

biog, vid. Supe. 

bos, § 223; xvii. 21, 


bon, MPM: ili. 26, note. 


D'BD, DT, xxxi. 19, 
20, 

DN, vid. ‘4p. 

125, vid. wip. 

iyo, vid. jp. 

DIN, Dep, xvi. 11. 

ny, [; v. 16. 

YD, APD, xxv. 26. 

mai, vid. WW. 

bin, PyD, TB, vi 7. 

paving, ow, i. 3. 

bry, vid. S»D3. 


‘153, vid. “If. 

ving, ny), xviii. 14, xx. 
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3, vid. TiN. 

"| aya mene, oF a, 
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take), xxxi, 16, 24. 

mY, OMp, v. 1d. 

Py, vid. PY. 
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12, DY, Hii. 84, xiv. 21. 

Dany, DPN, ili, 26. 
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bps, msian, x. 16. 

Pay, APT, i, 3, cf. vol. 
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‘DY, vid. YAN. 

bap, vid. mp. 

YP, PSP, ¥ 5. 
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nv, MDMA, ix. 10. | TAY, vid. vipa oan, vid. TITY: 
man, vid. vB). Dv, vid. Spin. npnn, vid. NWN. | 
‘yiy, vid. Wn. eee Ss yh, TAY, VAY, Vyu 
Rts ae On Tpw, vid. Wyn. wn, TAY, VEY VY, 
Sisvi, vid. HAIN. p20 wee xxx. 81. 
anv, vid. riya. TDG ees ale mpn, vid. D3. 
a 4 ae NOS id. US y. te . “ud. : ; a 
“iw, vid. rot. MINIT, vt mpya main, rid 123 


mpny, vid. Day. AaM, vid. "3. 


THE END. 
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CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


STIER’S WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. 


To meet a very general desire that this now well-known Work should be 
brought more within the reach of all classes, both Clergy and Laity, Messrs. 
CLARK are now issuing, for a limited period, the Hight Volumes, handsomely 
bound in Four, at the Subscription Price of 


TWO GUINEAS. 


As the allowance to the Trade must necessarily be small, orders sent either 
direct or through Booksellers must in every case be accompanied with a Post 
Office Order for the above amount. 

‘The whole work is a treasury of thoughtful exposition. Its measure of practical and 


spiritual application, with exegetical criticism, commends it to the use of those whose duty 
it is to preach as well as to understand the Gospel of Christ.—Guardian. 


New and Cheap Edition, in Four Vols., demy 8vo, Subscription Price 28s., 


THE LIFE OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST: 


A Complete Critical Exaniination of the Origin, Contents, and Connection of 
the Gospels. Translated from the German of J. P. Lancer, D.D., Professor 


of Divinity in the University of Bonn. Edited, with additional Notes, by 
Marcus Dons, D.D. 


‘'We have arrived at a most favourable conclusion regarding the importance and ability 
of this work—tho former depending upon the present condition of theological criticism, 
the latter on the wide range of the work itself; the singularly dispassionate judgment 
of the Author, as well as his pious, reverential, and erudite treatment of a subject inex- 
pressibly holy... . We have great pleasure in recommending this work to our readers. 
We are convinced of its value and enormous range.’ —Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


BENGEL’'S GNOMON-—CHEAP EDITION. 


GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


By JoHN ALBERT BenceL. Now first translated into English. With 
Original Notes, Explanatory and Illustrative. Edited by the Rev. 
ANDREW R. Fausser, M.A. The Original Translation was in Five Large 
Volumes, demy 8vo, averaging more than 550 pages each, and the very 
great demand for this Edition has induced the Publishers to issue the 
Five Volumes bound in Three, at the Subscription Price of 


TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS, 
They trust by this still further to increase its usefulness, 


‘It is a work which manifests the most intimate and profound knowledge of Scripture, 
and which, if we examine it with care, will often be found to condense more matter into 
a line than can he extracted from many pages of other writers.’— Archdeacon HARE 

‘In respect both of its contents and ite tone, Bengel’s Gnomon stands alone. Even 
among laymen there has arisen a healthy and vigorous desire for scriptural knowledge 
and Bengel has dene more than any other man to aid such inquirers. There is perhaps 
no book every word of which has heen so well weighed, or in which a Single technical 
term contains eo often far-reaching and suggestive views... . The theoretical aud 
practical are as intimately connected as light and he 
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Iverson (JAMES, M.A.)}—Life of Moses. 
Paterson (Prof. J. A.)—Period of the Judges. 


Rogson (Joun, D.D.)—Outlines of Protestant Missions. 
SaLmonp (Prot. ee of Peter. The Shorter Catechism, Q. 1-38. Life of Christ, 
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Dabney (R. L., D.D.)—TuHe SEnsuauistic PHILoSoPHY OF THE 
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Davidson (Professor)—An InTRoDUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR. With 
Progressive Exercises in Reading and Writing. Eighth Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Delitzsch (Prof.)~— A Sysram oF BrBLicaL PsycHoOLoey. 8vo, 12s. 
NEw COMMENTARY ON GENESIS. In the press. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB. Two vols, 8vo, 2is. 
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THE TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE, 


G HE volume now offered to students of the Bible completes 
4| the Keil and Delitzsch series of Commentaries on the 
Old Testament. Like the earlier volumes, it addresses 
itself exclusively to theological students and the more scholarly 
class of readers, and will be certain to find a cordial welcome among 
them, whether they may be able to agree or not with the con- 
clusions of the learned author. 

In an Appendix to the German edition there are added three 
brief Dissertations by Wetzstein. But as the commentary is in itself 
complete without these, they have been omitted with Dr. Delitzsch’s 
concurrence. I content myself by merely indicating here their 


import. In the first, Wetzstein aims at showing that the words 
yaw noe, Song iv. 3, vi 7, signify the slice (Spalt, Ritz) of a 
pomegranate = the inner surface of a sliced pomegranate. In the 
second, he argues that the Dudaim plant, Song vii. 13, is not the 
mandragora vernalis of botanists, but the mandr. autwmnalis, which 
begins to bud and blossom, as is the case with most of the Palestinian 
flora, about the time of the first winter rains in the month of 
November. The passage, nm-... ‘tn, he accordingly translates : 
“Already the mandragora apples give forth their fragrance,” ae. 
are already ripe; because it is only the ripe apples that are 
fragrant. In the third, on Eccles, xii. 5, he seeks to establish the 
translation of ‘ann... yo by “ And the almond tree flourisheth, 
and the locusts creep forth, and the wretched life is brought to 
dissolution.” The first two of these clauses, he holds, denote the 


v1 TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


season of the year [the beginning of the meteorological spring. The 
seven days from 25th February to 3d March are called the eyam 
el-’agaiz, 1.e. the (seven death-) days for old people] in which that 
which is said in the third (the death of the old man) takes place. 

The Translator cannot send forth this volume without expressing 
his deep obligation to Dr. Delitzsch for his kindness in forwarding 
various important corrections and additions which have been incor- 
porated in the translation, as well as for other valuable suggestions 
with reference to it. This English edition may consequently be 
almost regarded as a second edition of the work. It is not 
unlikely that in a work containing such a multiplicity of details, 
and involving so many minute points of criticism, several errata 
may be found ; but it is believed that the scholarly reader will have 
no difficulty in inserting the necessary corrections. The Translator 
has done his best to verify the references, and to present a faith- 
ful rendering of the original, and in such a form as to allow 
the author to express himself in his own way, so far as the idiom 
of our language would permit. 


DARVEL, May 1877. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


THE abbreviations and technical forms common to such critical works as this have 
been retained. These require no explanation. The colon (:) has been used, as in 
the original, to introduce a translation or a quotation. In the text-criticisms, the 
following abbreviations have been used :— 


F. = Cod. Francofurtensis of 1294, described by Delitzsch in his Preface to 
Baer's edition of the Psalter of 1861 and 1874. 


Cod. Heidenheimii, a Ms. 


J. = Cod. Jamanensis, which was brought from South Arabia by Jacob Sappir, 
and passed into Baer’s possession. Vid. Delitzsch’s Preface to Baer’s 
edition of Isaiah, 1872. 

P. = Cod. Petropolitanus of the year 1010, now in St. Petersburg. Vid. Pinner’s 


Prospectus, pp. 81-88. 
D. = A parchment ms. of the Song placed at Delitzsch’s disposal by Baer. 
K!, E3, 3, E* = The four Erfurt Manuscripts. 
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THE SONG AND ECCLESIASTES. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SONG OF SONGS. 


HE Song is the most obscure book of the Old Testament. 
Whatever principle of interpretation one may adopt, 
there always remains a number of inexplicable passages, 
and just such as, if we understood them, would help to 

solve the mystery. And yet the interpretation of a book presupposes 
from the beginning that the interpreter has mastered the idea of the 
whole. It has thus become an ungrateful task; for however suc- 
cessful the interpreter may be in the separate parts, yet he will be 
thanked for his work only when the conception as a whole which 
he has decided upon is approved of. 

It is a love-poem. But why such a minne-song in the canon ? 
This question gave rise in the first century, in the Jewish schools, to 
doubts as to the canonicity of the book. Yet they firmly main- 
tained it; for they presupposed that it was a spiritual and not a 
secular love-poem. They interpreted it allegorically. The Targum 
paraphrases it as a picture of the history of Israel from the Exodus 
to the coming of the Messiah. The bride is the congregation of Israel ; 
and her breasts, to quote one example, are interpreted of the Messiah 
in His lowliness and the Messiah in His glory. But “ Solomon” 
is an anthropomorphic representation of Jahve Himself. And all 
the instances of the occurrence of the name, with one exception, 
are therefore regarded as an indirect allegorical designation of the 
God of peace (vid. Norzi under i. 1). And because of its apparently 
erotic, but in truth mysterious contents, it was a Jewish saying, as 
Origen and Jerome mention, that the Song should not be studied by 
any one till he was thirty years of age (nist quis etatem sacerdotalis 
ministertt, 1a est, Lricesimum annum tmpleverit). Because, according 
to the traditional Targ. interpretation, it begins with the departure 


out of Egypt, it forms a part of the liturgy for the eighth day of 
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the Passover. The five Megilloths are arranged in the calendar 
according to their liturgical use. 

In the church this synagogal allegorizing received a new turn. 
They saw represented in the Song the mutual love of Christ and 
His church, and it thus became a mine of sacred mysticism in 
which men have dug to the present day. Thus Origen explains it 
in twelve volumes. Bernhard of Clairvaux died (1153) after he 
had delivered eighty-six sermons on it, and had only reached the end 
of the second chapter;? and his disciple Gilbert Porretanus carried 
forward the interpretation in forty-eight sermons only to v. 10, when 
he died. Terluigi de Palestrina gained by his twenty-nine motettoes 
on the Song (1584) the honoured name of Principe della Musica. 
In modern times this allegorico-mystical interpretation is represented 
in the department of exegesis (Hengst.), sermon (F. W. Krummacher), 
and poetry (Gustav Jahn), as well as of music (Neukomm’s duet: 
Er und sie), and even of painting (Ludw. von Maydell). 

If the Song is to be understood allegorically, then Shulamith is 
the personification of the congregation of Israel, and mediately of the 
church. All other interpretations fall below this. Hug (1813) 
understands by the “ beloved” the kingdom of the ten tribes longing 
after a reunion with the house of David; and Heinr. Aug. Hahn 
(1852), the Japhetic heathendom. Ludw. Noack (1869) has even 
changed and modified the readings of the Heb. text, that he might 
find therein the ballads of a Tirhaka romance, 2. a series of pictures 
of the events occurring between Samaria and her Aethiopian lover 
Tirhaika, of the years (B.c.) 702, 691, and 690. These are the 
aberrations of individuals. Only one other interpretation recom- 
mends itself. Solomon’s charisma and aim was the Chokma. The 
Peshito places over the Song the superscription xnosnt nosn. Is 
Shulamith, then, the personification of wisdom, like Dante’s Beatrice ? 
Rosenmiiller (1830) is the most recent representative of this view ; 
we ought then to have in Dante’s Convito the key to the allegorical 
interpretation. He there sings sweet songs of love of his mistress 
Philosophy. But there is nothing in the description here to show 
that Shulamith is Wisdom. The one expression, “Thou shalt teach 
me” (viii. 2), warns us against attempting to put Wisdom in the 
place of the church, as a reversal of the facts of the case. 


'The Song was read on the 8th day of the Passover; Ruth, on the second 
Shabuoth [Pentecost] ; Lamentations, on the 9th Ab; Ecclesiastes, on the 3d Suo~ 
coth [Tabernacles] ; Esther, between the 11th and 16th Adar [feast of Purim]. 

2 Vid. Fernbacher’s Die Reden des, h. Bernhard iiber das Hohelied, prefaced by 
Delitzsch, Leipziy 1862. 
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But if one understands the church to be meant, there yet 
remains much that is inexplicable. Who are the sixty queens and 
the eighty concubines (vi. 8)? And why are the heroes just sixty 
(iii. 7)? The synagogal and church interpretation, in spite of two 
thousand years’ labour, has yet brought to light no sure results, 
but only numberless absurdities, especially where the Song describes 
the lovers according to their members from head to foot and from 
foot to head. But notwithstanding all this, it is certain that the 
“oreat mystery” (Eph. v. 32) murrors itself in the Song. In this 
respect it resembles the love of Joseph and Zuleikha, often sung by 
the Arabian poets, which is regarded by the mystics’ as a figure 
of the love of God toward the soul longing for union with Him. 
Shulamith is a historic personage; not the daughter of Pharaoh, as 
has been often maintained since the days of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(died 429) and Abulfaraj (died 1286), but a country maiden of 
humble rank, who, by her beauty and by the purity of her soul, 
filled Solomon with a love for her which drew him away from the 
wantonness of polygamy, and made for him the primitive idea of 
marriage, as it is described in Gen. ul. 23 ff, a self-experienced 
reality. This experience he here sings, idealizing it after the manner 
of a poet; 7¢., removing the husk of that which is accidental, he goes 
back to its kernel and its essential nature. We have before us six 
dramatic figures, each in two divisions, which represent from within 
the growth of this delightful relation to its conclusion. This sunny 
elimpse of paradisaical love which Solomon experienced, again became 
darkened by the insatiableness of passion ; but the Song of Songs has 
perpetuated it, and whilst all other songs of Solomon have disap- 
peared, the providence of God has preserved this one, the crown of 
them all. It is a protest against polygamy, although only in the 
measure one might expect from the Mosaic standpoint. For the Zéra 
recognises, indeed, in its primitive history monogamy as the original 
form (Matt. xix. 4-6) ; but in its legislation, giving up the attempt to 
abolish polygamy, it is satisfied with its limitation (Deut. xvii. 17). 

The Song celebrates paradisaical, but yet only natural love 
(inne). It stands, however, in the canon of the church, because 
Solomon is a type of Him of whom it can be said, “ a greater than 
Solomon is here” (Matt. xii. 12). Referred to Him the antitype, the 
earthly contents receive a heavenly import and glorification. We 
see therein the mystery of the love of Christ and His: church 
shadowed forth, not, however, allegorically, but typically. The alle- 
gory has to coincide throughout with that which is represented ; but 

1 Vid. Hammer-Purgstall’s Das hohe Lied der Licbe der Araber, 1854, 
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the type is always only a type subtractis subtrahendis, and is exceed- 
ingly surpassed by the antitype. In this sense Jul. Sturm (1854) has 
paraphrased the Song under the title of “ Zwet Rosen” (two roses) 
(the typical and the antitypical). When my monograph on the 
Song appeared (1851), a notice of it in Colani’s Revue de Theologie 
(1852) began with the frivolous remark: “ Ce n'est pas la premiere 
réverve de ce genre sur le livre en question; plit a Diew que ce fit la 
derniére ;” and Hitzig (1855) judged that “such a work might pro- 
perly have remained unprinted; it represents nothing but a perverse 
inconsiderate literature which has no conception of scientific judg- 
ment and industry.” But this work (long since out of print and 
now rare) was the fruit of many years of study. The commentary 
here given is based on it, but does not put it out of date. It broke 
with the allegorizing interpretation, the untenableness of which 
appears against his will in Hengstenberg’s commentary (1853) ; it 
broke also with the theory which regards the poem as a history of 
Solomon’s unsuccessful seductive efforts to gain the Shulamite’s 
affections, a theory which Hitzig (1855) tries to exempt from the 
necessity of doing violence to the text by arbitrarily increasing the 
number of speakers and actors in the plot. I certainly succeeded in 
finding the right key to the interpretation of this work. Zéckler has 
recognised my book’ as presenting “the only correct interpretation 
of its design and contents.” Kingsbury, author of the notes on the 
Song in The Speaker's Conumentary, has expressed the same judgment. 
Poets such as Stadelmann (Das Hohelied, ein dramatisches Gedicht = 
The Song of Songs: a dramatic poem, 1870) and J. Koch, late pastor 
of St. Mary’s in Parchim (djed 1873), have recognised in their 
beautiful German paraphrases my interpretation as natural and in 
conformity with the text; and for twenty years I have constantly 
more and more seen that the solution suggested by me is the right 
and only satisfactory one. 

Shulamith is not Pharaoh’s daughter. The range of her thoughis 
is not that of a king’s daughter, but of a rustic maiden; she is a 
stranger among the daughters of Jerusalem, not because she comes 
from a foreign land, but because she is from the country; she is 
dark-complexioned, not from the sun of her more southern home, but 
from the open sunshine to which she has been exposed as the keeper 
of a vineyard ; in body and soul she is born to be a princess, but in 
reality she 1s out the daugnter of a numble family in a remote part 
of Galilee ; hence the child-like simplicity and the rural character 
of her thoughts, her joy in the open fields, and her longing after the 

[? Das Hohelied untersucht u. ausg. Leipzig 1851.] 
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quiet life of her village home. Solomon appears here in loving 
fellowship with a woman such as he had not found among a 
thousand (Eccles. vii. 28); and although in social rank far beneath 
him, he raises her to an equality with himself. That which attached 
her to him is not her personal beauty alone, but her beauty animated 
and heightened by nobility of soul. She is a pattern of simple 
devotedness, naive simplicity, unaffected modesty, moral purity, and 
frank prudence,—a lily of the field, more beautifully adorned than he 
could claim to be in all his glory. We cannot understand the Song 
of Songs unless we perceive that it presents before us not only Shu- 
lamith’s external attractions, but also all the virtues which make her 
the ideal of all that is gentlest and noblest in woman. Her words 
and her silence, her doing and suffering, her enjoyment and self- 
denial, her conduct as betrothed, as a bride, and as a wife, her 
behaviour towards her mother, her younger sister, and her brothers,— 
all this gives the impression of a beautiful soul in a-body formed as 
it were from the dust of flowers. Solomon raises this child to the 
rank of queen, and becomes beside this queen asa child. The simple 
one teaches the wise man simplicity; the humble draws the king 
down to her level; the pure accustoms the impetuous to self- 
restraint. Following her, he willingly exchanges the bustle and the 
‘outward splendour of court life for rural simplicity, wanders gladly 
over mountain and meadow if he has only her; with her he is content 
to live in a lowly cottage. The erotic external side of the poem has 
thus an ethical background. We have here no “song of loves” 
(Ezek. xxxill. 32) having reference to sensual gratification. The 
rabbinical proverb is right when it utters its threat against him who 
would treat this Song, or even a single verse of it, as a piece of secular 
literature." The Song transfigures natural but holy love. Whatever 
in the sphere of the divinely-ordered marriage relation makes love 
the happiest, firmest bond uniting two souls together, is presented to 
us here in living pictures. “The Song,” says Herder, “is written as 
if in Paradise. Adam’s song: Thou art my second self! Thou art 
mine own! echoes in it in speech and interchanging song from end 
to end.” The place of the book in the canon does not need any 
further justification; that its reception was favoured also by the 
supposition that it represented the intercourse between Jahve and 
the congregation of Israel, may be conjectured indeed, but is not 
established. The supposition, however, would have been false; for 
the book is not an allegory, and Solomon is by no means an Alle- 


1 Cf, Tosefta Sanhedrin xii., Sanhedrin iii.a, and the commencement of the 
tract Kalla, 
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gorumenon of God. But the congregation is truly a bride (Jer. ii. 2; 
Isa. lxil. 5), and Solomon a type of the Prince of peace (Isa. ix. 5; 
Luke xi. 31), and marriage a mystery, viz. as a pattern of the loving 
relation of God and His Christ to the church (Eph. v. 32). The 
Song has consequently not only a historico-ethical, but also a typico- 
mystical meaning. But one must be on his guard against introducing 
again the allegorical interpretation as Soltz (1850) has done, under 
the misleading title of the typical interpretation. The typical inter- 
pretation proceeds on the idea that the type and the antitype do not 
exactly coincide ; the mystical, that the heavenly stamps itself in the 
earthly, but is yet at the same time immeasurably different from it. 
Besides, the historico-ethical interpretation is to be regarded as the 
proper business of the interpreter. But because Solomon is a type 
(vaticinium reale) of the spiritual David in his glory, and earthly love 
a shadow of the heavenly, and the Song a part of sacred history and of 
canonical Scripture, we will not omit here and there to indicate that the 
love subsisting between Christ and His church shadows itself forth in it. 

But the prevailing view which Jacobi (1771) established, and 
which has predominated since Umbreit (1820) and Ewald (1826), 
is different from ours. According to them, the Song celebrates the 
victory of the chaste passion of conjugal love. The beloved of 
Shulamith is a shepherd, and Solomon acts toward her a part like 
that of Don Juan with Anna, or of Faust with Gretchen. Therefore, 
of course, his authorship is excluded, although Anton (1773), the 
second oldest representative of this so-called shepherd hypothesis, 
supposes that Solomon at a later period of his life recognised his 
folly, and now here magnanimously praises the fidelity of Shulamith, 
who had spurned his enticements away from her; and a Jewish - 
interpreter, B. Hollinder (1871), following Hezel (1780), supposes 
that Solomon represents himself as an enticer, only to exhibit the ideal 
of female virtue as triumphing over the greatest seduction. Similarly 
also Godet (1867),’ who, resting on Ewald, sees here a very compli- 
cated mystery presented by Solomon himself, and pointing far beyond 
him : Solomon, the earthly Messiah ; Shulamith, the true Israel; the 
shepherd, Jahve, and as Jahve who is about to come, the heavenly 
Solomon ; the little sisters, heathenism— it is the old allegory, able 
for everything, only with changed names and a different division of 
the parts which here comes in again by the back-door of the 
seduction-history.? 


1 Vid, Jahrg. i. No, 22-24 of the Berne Kirchenfreund. 
2 And in this Godet stands not alone. The Jewish interpreter Malbim (1850) 
accepts also this seduction-history : Solomon = the sensual impulse ; Shulamith = 
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Thus this seduction-history has not put an end to the over- 
ingenious allegorizing. In one point, however, at least, it has aided 
in the understanding of the Song. Herder saw in the Song a 
collection of Solomonic songs of love, which he translated (1778), 
as the oldest and the most beautiful, from the Orient. But Goethe, 
who in the Westdst. Divan (1819) praises the Song as the most 
divine of all love-songs, recognised, after the appearance of Umbreit’s 
Comm., the unity also of the “ inexplicably mysterious.” 

We are not conscious of any prejudice which makes it impossible 
for us to do justice to the interpretation to which Umbreit and 
Ewald gave currency. It abundantly accounts for the reception of 
the book into the canon, for so interpreted it has a moral motive 
and aim. And the personality of Solomon has certainly not merely 
a bright side, which is typical, but also a dark side, which is 
pregnant with dark issues for his kingdom; it may perhaps be 
possible that in the Song the latter, and not the former, is brought 
to view. Then, indeed, the inscription would rest on an error; for 
that in this case also the Solomonic authorship could be maintained, 
is an idea which, in the traditional-apologetical interest, mounts up 
to a faith in the impossible. But the truth goes beyond the tradi- 
tion; the inscription would then indicate a traditional interpretation 
which, as is evident from the book itself, does not correspond with 
its original meaning and aim. “It is clear to every unprejudiced 
mind,” says Gustav Baur, “ that in ii. 10-15, iv. 8-15, a different 
person speaks from the royal wooer; for (1) Solomon only says, 
‘my friend’ [i. 15, ete.]; while, on the other hand, the shepherd 
heaps up flattering words of warmest love; (2) Solomon praises only 
the personal beauty of the woman; the shepherd, the sweet voice, 
the enchanting look, the warm love, the incorruptible chastity of his 
beloved ;—in short, the former reveals the eye and the sensuousness 
of the king; the latter, the heart of a man who is animated by the 
divine flame of true love.” We only ask, meanwhile, whether words 
such as iv. 13 are less sensuous than iv. 5, and whether the image of 
the twin gazelles is not more suitable in the mouth of the shepherd 
than the comparison of the attractions of Shulamith with the exotic 
plants of Solomon’s garden? “In three passages,” says Godet, “lies 
open the slender thread which Ewald’s penetrating eye discovered 
under the flowers and leaves which adorn the poem: ‘ The king has 
brought me into his palace’ (i 4); ‘I knew not how my heart has 


the spirit-soul ; the little sister = the natural soul ; and Shulamith’s beloved = the 
heavenly Friend, the Shepherd of the universe. 
' Literaturb, der Darmst. Kirchenzeitung, 1851, pp. 114-146, and 1854, No. 11. 
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brought me to the chariots of a princely people’ (vi. 12); ‘Iwasa 
wall, and have found peace before his eyes’ (viii. 10).” The same 
critic also finds in several passages an apparent contrariety between 
Solomon and the shepherd. “Observe,” says he, “eg. 1 12, 15, 
where the shepherd—whom Shulamith calls her spikenard, and com- 
pares to a bunch of flowers on her breast—is placed over against the 
king, who sits on his divan; or vu. 9 f., where, suddenly interrupting 
the king, she diverts the words which he speaks concerning herself 
to her beloved; or viii. 7, where, leaning on the arm of her beloved, 
she expresses her disregard for riches, with which Solomon had 
sought to purchase her love.” But spikenard is not the figure of 
the shepherd, not at all the figure of a man; and she who is praised 
as a “ prince’s daughter” (vii. 2) cannot say (vi. 12) that, enticed by 
curiosity to see the royal train, she was taken prisoner, and now 
finds herself, against her will, among the daughters of Jerusalem ; 
and he whom she addresses (viii. 12) can be no other than he with 
whom she now finds herself in her parents’ home. The course of the 
exposition will show that the shepherd who is distinguished from 
Solomon is nothing else than a shadow cast by the person of 
Solomon. 

The Song is a dramatic pastoral. The ancients saw in it a 
carmen bucolicum mimicum. Laurentius Petraus, in his Heb.-Danish 
Paraphrase (1640), calls it carmen bucolicum, adporBaiov (Spapati- 
xov); George Wachter (1722), an “ opera divided into scenic parts.” 
It acquires the character of a pastoral poem from this, that Shula- 
mith is a shepherdess, that she thinks of Solomon as a shepherd, 
and that Solomon condescends to occupy the sphere of life and of 
thought of the shepherdess. It is not properly an idyll, nor yet pro- 
perly a drama. Not an idyll, because the life-image which such a 
miniature drawn from life—such, eg., as the Adon. of Theocritus 
presents to us—unfolds itself within a brief time without inter- 
ruption ; in the Song, on the other hand, not merely are the places 
and persons interchanged, but also the times. The whole, how- 
ever, does not fall into little detached pictures; but there runs 
through this wreath of figures a love-relation, which embodies itself 
externally and internally before our eyes, and attains the end of its 
desire, and shows itself on the summit of this end as one that is not 
merely sensuous, but moral. The Song is certainly not a theatrical 
piece :* the separate pieces would necessarily have been longer if the 

* “* Shulamith,” says E. F. Friedrich (1855 and 1866), ‘‘is the oldest theatrical 


piece in existence.” Ewald and Bottcher, who find not fewer than twelve persons 
nientioned in it, think that it was represented on an actual stage. Then, indeed, it 
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poet had had in view the changes of theatrical scenery. But at 
all events the theatre is not a Semitic institution, but is of Indo- 
Persian Greek origin. Jewish poetry attempted the drama only 
after it began in Alexandrinism’ to emulate Greece. Gritz’ (1871) 
polemic against the dramatists is so far justified. But yet we see, as 
in the Book of Job, so in the Song, the drama in process of forma- 
tion from the lyric and narrative form of poetry, as it has developed 
among the Greeks from the lyric, and among the Indians from the 
epic. In the Book of Job the colloquies are all narrative. In the 
Song this is never the case ;” for the one expression, “ answered my 
beloved, and said to me” (ii. 10), is not to be compared with, “ and 
Job answered and said :” the former expression indicates a monologue. 
And in the “ Daughters of Jerusalem” (i. 5, etc.) we have already 
something like the chorus of the Greek drama. The ancient Greek 
Mss. bear involuntary testimony to this dramatic character of the 
Song. There are several of them which prefix to the separate 
addresses the names of the persons speaking, as 7 vuudn, o vupdios? 
And the Aethiopic translation makes five separate pieces, probably, 
as the Cod. Sinait. shows, after the example of the LXX., which 
appear as divisions into Acts. 
The whole falls into the following sjx Acts :— 
(1.) The mutual affection of the lovers, i. 2—ii. 7, with the con- 
clusion, “ I adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem.” 
(2.) The mutual seeking and finding of the lovers, ii. 8—i1i. 5, with 
the conclusion, “I adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem.” 
(3.) The fetching of the bride, and the marriage, iii. 6-v. 1, 
beginning with, “Who is this .. .?” and ending with, 
“ Drink and be drunken, beloved.” 
(4.) Love scorned, but won again, v. 2-vi. 9. 
(5.) Shulamith the attractively fair but humble princess, vi. 10- 
vill. 4, beginning with, “Who is this...?” and ending 
with, “I adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem.” 


would be the oldest drama—older than Thespis and Kalidasa. For the Sakuntala and 
the drama Der Kaufmann und die Bajadere belong to the first century of our era. 

1 Vid. my Prolegomena to Luzzatto’s ty Sip (Heb Paraphrase of the Pastors 
fio of Guarini), 1837, pp. 24-32. 

? Similar is the relation between Homer, where the speakers are introduced 
with narrative, and our national epics, the Nibelungen and Gudrun. which become 
dramatic when the action and the feeling rise to a higher elevation: the words of 
the different persons follow each other without introduction, so that here the 
manner of the singer had to become dramatic. 

8 Vid. Repert. fir bibl. u. morgenl. Lit. viii. (1781), p. 180. The Archiman- 
drite Porphyrios describes such a Ms. in his (Russian) Reisewerk (1856). 
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(6.) The ratification of the covenant of love in Shulamith’s 
home, viii. 5-14, beginning with, “ Who is this ...?” 

Zockler reckons only five acts, for he comprehends v. 2-viii. 4 
in one; but he himself confesses its disproportionate length; and 
the reasons which determine him are invalid; for the analogy of the 
Book of Job, which, besides, including the prologue and the epilogue, 
falls into seven formal parts, can prove nothing ; and the question, 
“Who is this?” vi. 10, which he interprets as a continuation of the 
encomium in vi. 9, is rather to be regarded, like iii. 8, viii. 5, 
as a question with reference to her who is approaching, and as 
introducing a new act; for the supposition that vi. 9 requires to be 
further explained by a statement of what was included in the 
“blessing” and the “ praising” is unwarranted, since these are ideas 
requiring no supplement to explain them (Gen. xxx. 13; Ps. xli. 3, 
evil. 32), and the poet, if he had wished to explain the praise as 
to its contents, would have done this otherwise (cf. Prov. xxxi. 28 f.) 
than in a way so fitted to mislead. Rightly, Thrupp (1862) regards 
vi. 10 as the chorus of the daughters of Jerusalem. He divides as 
follows: (1) the Anticipation, i. 2-ii. 7; (2) the Awaiting, ii, 8- 
li. 5; (3) the Espousal and its Results, ui. 6-v. 1; (4) the 
Absence, v. 2-8 ; (5) the Presence, v. 9-vili. 4; (6) Love’s Triumph, 
viii. 5-12, with the Conclusion, viii. 13, 14. But how can v. 9 
begin a new formal part? It is certainly the reply to Shulamith’s 
adjuration of the daughters of Jerusalem, and not at all the com- 
mencement of a new scene, much less of a new act. 

In our division into six parts, the separate acts, for the most 
part necessarily, and in every case without any violence, divide 
themselves into two scenes each, thus :— 


Act I. i, 2-ii. 7. Scene 1. i. 2-8. Scene 2. i. 9-ii. 7. 
» LL. ii. 8—iii. 5. -: ii, 8 ff. is iii. 1-5. 
, IL. iii, 6-v. 1. » bi 6 ff » iv. lev. 1. 
» LV. v. 2-vi. 9. _ v. 2-vi. 3. re vi. 4-9. 
» WV. wi 10-viii. 4. ,, vi. 10-vii. 6. _,, vil. 7—-viii. 4. 
» WIL. vil. 5-14. = viii. 5-7. = vii. 8-14. 


The first scene of the first act I formerly (1851) extended to i. 17, 
but it reaghes only to i. 8; for up to this point Solomon is absent, 
but with i. 9 he begins to converse with Shulamith, and the chorus 
is silent—the scene has thus changed. Kingsbury in his translation 
(1871) rightly places over i. 9 the superscription, “The Entrance of 
the King.” 

The change of scenery is not regulated in accordance with stage 
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decoration, for the Song is not a theatrical piece.! The first act is 
played both in the dining-room and in the wine-room appertaining 
to the women of the royal palace. In the second act, Shulamith is 
again at home. In the third act, which represents the marriage, 
the bride makes her entrance into Jerusalem from the wilderness, 
and what we further then hear occurs during the marriage festival. 
The locality of the fourth act is Jerusalem, without being more par- 
ticularly defined. That of the fifth act is the park of Etam, and 
then Solomon’s country house there. And in the sixth act we see 
the newly - married pair first in the way to Shulem, and then 
in Shulamith’s parental home. In the first half of the dramatic 
pictures, Shulamith rises to an equality with Solomon; in the second 
half, Solomon descends to an equality with Shulamith. At the 
close of the first, Shulamith is at home in the king’s palace; at the 
close of the second, Solomon is at home with her in her Galilean 
home. 


In our monograph on the Sonz (1851), we believe we have 
proved that it distinctly bears evidences of its Solomonic origin. 
The familiarity with nature, the fulness and extent of its geographical] 
and artistic references, the mention made of so many exotic plants 
and foreign things, particularly of such objects of luxury as the 
Egyptian horses, point to such an authorship; in common with 
Ps. xxii, it has the multiplicity of images taken from plants; with 
the Book of Job, the dramatic form; with the Proverbs, manifold 
allusions to Genesis. If not the production of Solomon, it must at 
least have been written near his time, since the author of Prov. i-ix., 
the introduction to the older Book of Proverbs, for the origin of which 
there is no better defined period than that of Jehoshaphat (909-883 
B.c.), and the author or authors of the supplement (Prov. xxii. 17—- 
xxiv. 22), reveal an acquaintance with the Song. Ewald also, and 
Hitzig, although denying that Solomon is the author because it is 
directed against him, yet see in it a product of the most flourishing 
state of the language and of the people; they ascribe it to a poet of 
the northern kingdom about 950 Bc. Modern Jewish criticism 
surpasses, however, on the field of O. T. history, the anachronisms of 
the Tiibingen school. As Zunz has recently (Deut. Morgenl. Zeitsch. 


1 Ephr. Epstein, surgeon in Cincinnati, in a review of Von Gritz’ Comm. in 
The Israelite (1872), calls the Song quite in our sense, ‘“‘a dramatic poem, though 
not a complete scenic drama.” But the bridal procession in the third act is not cf 
this character—he sees in it a return from a hunting expedition. 
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XXVii1.) sought to show that the Book of Leviticus was written about 
a thousand years after Moses, that there never was a prophet Ezekiel, 
that the dates of this book are fictitious, etc.; so Gritz attempts 
to prove that the Song in its Graecising language and Greek cus- 
toms and symbols bears evidences of the Syro-Macedonian age ;’ 
that the poet was acquainted with the idylls of Theocritus and 
the Greek erotic poets, and, so far as his Israelitish standpoint 
admitted, imitates them; and that he placed an ideal picture of 
pure Jewish love over against the immorality of the Alexandrine 
court and its Hellenistic partisans, particularly of Joseph b. Tobia, 
the collector of taxes in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes (247- 
221 B.c.),—a picture in which “ the Shepherd,”? now grown into 
a fixed idea, renders welcome service, in contrast to Solomon, in 
whom the poet glances at the court of Alexandria. One is thus 
reminded of Kirschbaum (1833), who hears in Ezek. xxxiii. 5 an 
echo of Cicero’s dizi et salvavi animam, and in the Song ii. 17, a 
reference to the Bethar of Barcochba. We do not deny the pene- 
tration which this chief of Jewish historians has expended on the 
establishment of his hypothesis ; but the same penetration may prove 
that the Babylon.-Assyr. “ syllabaries” of the time of Asurbanipal 
(667-626) belong to the Greek era, because there occurs therein 
the word azamillav (knife), and this is the Greek oidn; or that the 
author of Prov. i-ix. alludes in vii 23 to Eros and his quivers, and 
in ix. 1 betrays a knowledge of the seven artes liberales. Parallels 
to the Song are found wherever sensuous love is sung, also in the 
Lastoralia ‘of Longus, without the least dependence of one author 
apon another. And if such a relation is found between Theocritus 
and the Song, then it might rather be concluded that he became 
acquainted with it in Alexandria from Jewish literates, than that the 
author of the Song has imitated Greek models, as Immanuel Romi, 
the Arabians and Dante; besides, it is not at all the Song lying before 
us which Gratz expounds, but the Song modified by violent correc- 
tions of all kinds, and fitted to the supposed tendency. Thus he 
changes (i. 3) T2¥ (thine unguent) into Tova, and PRA pov (ointment 
poured forth) into PNaA 7”, — Shulamith says this of her beautiful 
shepherd, and what follows (i. 4) the damsels say to him; he changes 


1 So also, on linguistic grounds, Ant. Theod. Hartmann in Winer’s Zeitschr. 1829. 

2 Epstein, in true American style, calls him ‘‘ the bogus shepherd.” 

8 Vid. my Gesch. der jud. Puesie, p. 205 ff. Notas Joh. Gott. Lessing (Eclogae 
regis Salomonis, 1777), the brother of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, supposes - 
through the LXX. translation; for the Song was among the books latcst in being 
translated, 
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92D Into WDD, WIN into wN'sn, and then remarks: “Shulamith 
mentions it as to the praise of her beloved, that the damsels, attracted 
by his beauty, love him, and say to him, ‘ Draw us, we will run 
after thee ; though the king brought us into his chambers, we would 
rejoice only with thee, and prefer thee to the king.” His too con- 
fident conjectural criticism presents us with imaginary words, such 
as (iii. 10) 0°38 (ebony) ; with unfortunate specimens of style, such 
as (vi. 10), “Thou hast made me weak, O daughter of Aminadab ;” 
and with unheard-of renderings, such as (viii. 5), “ There where thy 
mother has wounded thee;” for he supposes that Shulamith is 
chastised by her mother because of her love. This Song is certainly 
not written by. Solomon, nor yet does it date from the Syro- 
Macedonian time, but was invented in Breslau in the 19th century 
of our era! 

Griitz (1871) has placed yet farther down than the Song the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, in which he has also found Graecisms; the 
tyrannical king therein censured is, as he maintains, Herod the 
Great, and the last three verses (xii. 12-14) are not so much the 
epilogue of the book as that of the Hagiographa which closes with 
it. Certainly, if this was first formed by the decision of the con- 
ference in Jerusalem about 65, and of the synod in Jabne about 90, 
and the reception of the Books of Ecclesiastes and the Song was 
carried not without controversy, then it lies near to regard these 
two books as the most recent, originating not long before. But the 
fact is this: We learn from Jud-ajim iii. 5, iv. 6, ef. Hdujoth v. 3, 
that in the decade before the destruction of Jerusalem the saying 
was current among the disciples of Hillel and Shammai, that “all 
Holy Scriptures (Kethubim) pollute the hands ;”* but that the question 
whether Ecclesiastes is included was answered in the negative by the 
school of Shammai, and in the affirmative by the school of Hillel—of 
the Song nothing is here said. But we learn further, that several 
decades later the Song also was comprehended in this controversy along 
with Ecclesiastes; and in an assembly of seventy-two doctors of the 
Jaw in Jabne, that decree, “all Holy Scriptures (Kethubim) pollute 
the hands,” was extended to Ecclesiastes and the Song. R. Akiba 

. 1 Vid. for the explanation of this, my essay, ‘‘ Das Hohelied verunreinigt die 
Hinde,” in the Luth. Zeitsch. 1854. [The Téra and the Theruma-food, as being 
both reckoned holy, were usually placed together in the temple. It was discovered 
that the sacred books were thereby exposed to damage by mice: and hence, to 
prevent their being brought any !onger into contact with the Z'heruma, tne rabbins 
decided that they were henceforth to be regarded as unclean, and they gave forth 


the decree, ‘‘ All Holy Scriptures pollute the hand.” This decree was applicable 
only to holy or inspired books. Vic. Ginsburg on the Song, p. 8, note.) 
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(or some one else) asserted, in opposition to those who doubted the 
canonicity of the Song, “ No day in the whole history of the world 
is so much worth as that in which the Song of Songs was given; 
for all the Kethubim are holy, but the Song of Songs is most holy.” 
From this Gratz draws the conclusion that the Hagiographa was 
received as canonical for the first time about 65, and that its canon 
was finally fixed so as to include Ecclesiastes and the Song, not till 
about 90; but this conclusion rests on the false supposition that 
“Holy Scriptures” (Kethubim) is to. be understood exclusive of the 
Hagiographa, which is just as erroneous as that Sephdrim designates 
the prophets, with the exclusion of the Hagiographa. Holy Kethubim 
is a general designation, without distinction, of all the canonical 
books, eg. Bathra i. 6, and Sepharim in like manner, with the 
exception only of the Tora, Megilla i, 8, ui. 1, Shabbath 1150. And 
it rests on a misapprehension of the question discussed: the question 
was not whether Ecclesiastes and the Song should be admitted, but 
whether they had been justly admitted, and whether the same 
sacred character should be ascribed to them as to the other holy 
writings; for in Bathra 14b-15a (without a parallel in the Palest. 
Talmud) the enriching of the canon by the addition of the Books of 
Isaiah, Proverbs, the Song, and Ecclesiastes, is ascribed to the 
Hezekiah-Collegium (Prov. xxi. 5), and thus is dated back in the 
period before the rise of the great synagogue. That Philo does not 
cite the Song proves nothing; he cites none of the five Megilloth. But 
Josephus (C. Ap. 1,§ 8; cf. Euseb. H. Z. iii. 10), since he enumerates 
five books of the Mosaic law, thirteen books of prophetic history 
and prediction, and four books of a hymno-ethical character, cer- 
tainly means by these four the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Song, which in the Alexandrine canon stand thus connected. 
His work, Cont. Apion, was not indeed written till about 100 a.D.; 
but Josephus there speaks of a fact which had existed for centuries. 
The Song and Ecclesiastes formed part of the sacred books among 
the Hellenists as well as among the Palestinian Jews of the first 
Christian century; but, as those Talmud notices show, not without 
opposition. The Old Testament canon, as well as that of the New 
Testament, had then also its Antilegomena. These books were opposed 
not because of their late origin, but because their contents apparently 
militated against the truth of revelation and the spiritual nature 
of revealed religion. Similar doubts, though not so strong and 
lasting, were also uttered with reference to Proverbs, Esther, and 
Ezekiel. 

The history of the exposition of this book is given in detail by 
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Christian D. Ginsburg in The Song of Songs, London 1857; and by 
Zockler in “The Song,” forming part of Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1868, 
and supplemented by an account of the English interpretations and 
translations in the Anglo-American translation of this work by 
Green. Zunz, in the preface to Rebenstein’s (Bernstein’s) Lied der 
Ineder, 1834, has given an historical account of the Jewish exposi- 
tors. Steinschneider’s ston (Heb. Bibliograph. 1869, p. 110 ff.) 
presents a yet fuller account of the Jewish commentaries. The 
Miinich royal library contains a considerable number of these,—e.g. 
by Moses b. Tibbon, Shemariah, Immanuel Romi, Moses Calais (who 
embraced Christianity). Our commentary presents various new con- 
tributions to the history of the interpretation of this book. No 
other book of Scripture has been so much abused, by an unscientific 
spiritualizing, and an over-scientific unspiritual treatment, as this has. 
Luther says, at the close of his exposition: Quwodst erro, veniam 
meretur primus labor, nam aliorum cogitationes longe plus absurditatis 
habent. To inventory the maculatur of these absurdities is a repul- 
sive undertaking, and, in the main, a useless labour, from which we 
absolve ourselves. 


EXPOSITION OF THE SONG OF SONGS. 


(mn eal LE title of the book at once denotes that it is a connected 
hel - whole, and is the work of one author.—Ch. i. 1. The 
Song of Songs, composed by Solomon. The genitival 
: connection, “Song of Songs,” cannot here signify the 
Song consisting of a number of songs, any more than caliing the 
Bible “The Book of books” leads us to think of the 24 + 27 
canonical books of which it consists. Nor can it mean “one of 
Solomon’s songs;” the title, as it here stands, would then be the 
paraphrase of ig “yw YW, chosen for the purpose of avoiding the 
redoubled genitives ; but “ one of the songs” must rather have beer 
expressed by “TBD yi It has already been rightly explained in 
the Midrash :* “the most praiseworthy, most excellent, most highly: 
treasured among the songs.” The connection is superl. according tc 
the sense (cf. appnta appjtwy of Sophocles), and signifies that song 
which, as such, surpasses the songs one and all of them ; as “ servant 
of servants,’ Gen. ix. 25, denotes a servant who is such more 
than all servants together. The plur. of the second word is for thi: 
superl. sense indispensable (vd. Dietrich’s Abhand. zur hebr. Gramm 
p. 12), but the article is not necessary : it is regularly wanting where 
the complex idea takes the place of the predicate, Gen. ix. 25, Ex 
xxix. 37, or of the inner member of a genitival connection of words 
Jer. iii. 19; but it is also wanting in other places, as Ezek. xvi. 7 
‘and Eccles. i. 2, xii. 8, where the indeterminate plur. denotes not 
totality, but an unlimited number; here it was necessary, because 
a definite Song—that, namely, lying before us—must be designated 
as the paragon of songs. The relative clause, “asher lishlémé,” does 
not refer to the single word “ Songs” (Gr. Venet. tay Tov), as it would 
if the expression were ‘gid TY, but to the whole idea of “the Song of 
Songs.” <A relative clause of similar formation and reference occurs 
at 1 Kings iv. 2: “ These are the princes, asker lo, which belonged 
1 Vid. Fiirst’s Der Kanon des A. T. (1868), p. 86. 
SONG. B 
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to him (Solomon).” They who deny the Solomonic authorship 
usually explain: The Song of Songs which concerns or refers to 
Solomon, and point in favour of this interpretation to LXX. B. 6 
éart Sar., which, however, is only a latent genit., for which LXX. A. 
7@ Zar. Lamed may indeed introduce the reference of a writing, 
as at Jer. xxiii 9; but if the writing is more closely designated as 
a “ Song,” “ Psalm,” and the like, then Zamed with the name of a 
person foll. is always the Lamed auctoris ; in this case the idea of 
reference to, as ¢g. at Isa. 11, cf. 1 Kings v.‘13, is unequivocally 
expressed by Sy. We shall find that the dramatized history which 
we have here, or as we might also say, the fable of the melodrama 
and its dress, altogether correspond with the traits of character, the 
favourite turns, the sphere of vision, and the otherwise well-known 
style of authorship peculiar to Solomon. We may even suppose 
that the superscription was written by the author, and thus by 
Solomon himself. For in the superscription of the Proverbs he is 
surnamed “ son of David, king of Israel,’ and similarly in Ecclesi- 
astes. But he who entitles him merely “ Solomon” is most pro- 
bably himself. On the other hand, that the title is by the author 
himself, is not favoured by the fact that instead of the w, everywhere 
else used in the book, the fuller form asher is employed. There is the 
same reason for this as for the fact that Jeremiah in his prophecies 
always uses asher, but in the Lamentations interchanges ¥ with 
asher. This original demonstrative vw is old-Canaanitish, as the 
Phoenician wx, arrested half-way toward the form asher, shows. In 
the Book of Kings it appears as a North Palest. provincialism, to the 
prose of the pre-exilian literature it is otherwise foreign;? but 
the pre-exilian shir and kinah (cf. also Job xix. 29) make use of it 
as an ornament. In the post-exilian literature it occurs in pee 
(Ps. cxxil. 3, etc.) and in prose (1 Chron. v. 20, xxvil. 27); : 
Ecclesiastes it is already a component part of the rabbinism in fall 
growth. In a pre-exilian book-title & in place of asher is thus not 
to be expected. On the other hand, in the Song itself it is no sign 
of a posi-exilian composition, as Gritz supposes. The history of 
the language and literature refutes this. 


1 From this it is supposed that ashcr is a pronom. root-cluster equivalent to 
s's, Fleischer, on the contrary, sees in asher an original substantive athar = 
(Arab.) tthr, Assyr. asar, track, place, as when the vulgar expression is used, 

**The man where (wo instead of welcher) has said.” 
* We do not take into view here Gen. vi. 3. If natn is then to be read, then 


there is in it the pronominal ty, as in the old proper name Afishael (who is what 
God is ?). 
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FINST ACT, 
THE MUTUAL AFFECTION OF THE LOVERS.—Cuap. I. 2-IL 7. 


FIRST SCENE OF TIIE ACT, I. 2-8 


The first act of the melodrama, which presents the loving rela- 
tionship in the glow of the first love, now opens. i. 5, 6, are evidently 
the words of Shulamith. Here one person speaks of herself 
throughout in the singular. But in vers. 2-4 one and several togethey 
speak, Ewald also attributes vers. 2-4 to Shulamith, as words 
spoken by her concerning her shepherd and to him. She says, “ Draw 
me after thee, so will we run,” for she wishes to be brought by him 
out of Solomon's court. But how can the praise, “an ointment 
poured forth is thy name,”—an expression which reminds us of what 
is said of Solomon, 1 Kings v. 11 [1 Kings iv. 31], “ and his fame 
was in all nations round about,’—be applicable to the shepherd ? 
How could Shulamith say to the shepherd, “ virgins love thee,” anJ 
including herself with others, say to him also, “we will exult an’ 
rejoice in thee” ? on which Ewald remarks: it is as if something ke}t 
her back from speaking of herself alone. How this contradicts the 
psychology of love aiming at marriage! This love is jealous, ard 
does not draw in rivals by head and ears. No; in vers. 2-4 it is 
the daughters of Jerusalem, whom Shulamith addresses in ver. 5, 
who speak. The one who is praised is Solomon. The ladies of the 
palace are at table (vid. under ver. 12), and Solomon, after whom 
she who is placed amid this splendour which is strange to her 
asks longingly (ver. 7), is not now present. The two pentastichal 
strophes, vers. 2-4, are a scholion, the table song of the ladies; the 
solo in both cases passes over into a chorus. 

Ver. 2. From these words with which as a solo the first strople 
begins : 

Let him kiss me with kisses of his mouth, 

we at once perceive that she who here speaks is only one of many 
among whom Solomon’s kisses are distributed ; for min is partitive, 
as eg. Ex. xvi. 27 (cf. Jer. xlviii. 32 and Isa. xvi. 9), with the under- 
lying phrase 77°C) Pw2, osculum osculari = figere,jungere, dare. Nashak 
properly means to join to each other and to join together, particularly 
mouth to mouth. 4B is the parallel form of "8, and is found ia 
prose as well as in poetry; it is here preferred for the sake of 
the rhythm. Bittcher prefers, with Hitzig, ‘2p (“let him give me 
to drink”); but “to give to drink with kisses” is an expression 
unsupported. 
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In line 2 the expression changes into an address: 
For better is thy love than wine. 

Instead of “thy love,” the LXX. render “thy breasts,” for they had 
before them the word written defectively as in the traditional text, 
and read 7". Even granting that the dual O° or O°N could be used 
in the sense of the Greek paotod (Rev. i. 13),' of the breasts of a man 
(for which Isa. xxxii. 12, Targ., furnishes no sufficient authority); yet 
in the mouth of a woman it were unseemly, and also is itself absurd 
as the language of praise. But, on the other hand, that 3‘™ is not 
the true reading (“for more lovely—thus he says to me—are,” etc.), 
Rt. Ismael rightly says, in reply to R. Akiba, Aboda zara 296, and refers 
to 732 following (ver. 3), which requires the mas. for 77. Rightly 
the Gr. Venet. of col Epwres, for 0°17 is related to NINN, almost as épws 
to aydarn, Minne to Liebe. It is a plur. like 0", which, although 
a pluraletantum, is yet connected with the plur. of the pred. The 
verbal stem 17 is an abbreviated reduplicative stem (Ewald, § 118. 1); 
the root 15 appears to signify “to move by thrusts or pushes” (vid. 
under Ps. xlii. 5); of a fluid, “to cause to boil up,” to which the word 
sw, a kitchen-pot, is referred.” It is the very same verbal stem from 
which tt (David), the beloved, and the name of the foundress of 
Carthage, 7 (=}i") Minna, is derived. The adj. ov appears here 
and at 3a twice in its nearest primary meaning, denoting that which 
is pleasant to the taste and (thus particularly in Arab.) to the smell. 

This comparison suaves prae vino, as well as that which in line 
3 of the pentastich, ver. 3, | 

To the smell thy ointments are sweet, | 

shows that when this song is sung wine is presented and perfumes 
are sprinkled ; but the love of the host is, for those who sing, more 
excellent than all. It is maintained that ™ signifies fragrance 
emitted, and not smell. Hence Hengst., Hahn, Hoélem., and Zock. 
explain; in odour thy ointments are sweet. Now the words can cer- — 
tainly, after Josh. xxii. 10, Job xxxii 4, 1 Kings x. 23, mean “ sweet 
in (of) smell ;” but in such cases the word with Zamed of reference 
naturally stands after that to which it gives the nearer reference, not 
as here before it. Therefore Hengst.: ad odorem unguentorem tuorum 
quod attinet bonus est, but such giving prominence to the subject and 


1 Vid. my Handsch. Funde, Heft 2 (1862). 

2 Yet it is a question whether 34, to love, and 3%, the breast (Arab. thady, 
with a verb thadiyi, to be thoroughly wet), are not after their nearest origin such 
words of feeling, caressing, prattling, as the Arab. dad, sport (also dadad, the 
‘only Arab. word which consists of the same three letters) ; cf. Fr. dade; ee 
horse. 
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attraction (cf. 1 Sam. i. 4a; Job xv. 20) exclude one another; the 
accentuation correctly places nm out of the gen. connection. Certainly 
this word, like the Arab. ryh, elsewhere signifies odor, and the Hiph- 
nM (arah) odorart ; but why should not nm be also used in the 
sense of odoratus, since in the post-bibl. Heb. mon vin means the 
sense of smell, and also in Germ. “riechen” means to emit fragrance 
as well as to perceive fragrance? We explain after Gen. ii. 9, where 
Lamed introduces the sense of sight, as here the sense of smell. 
Zockl, and others reply that in such a case the word would have 
been me ; but the art. is wanting also at Gen. ii. 9 (cf. iii. 6), and 
was not necessary, especially in poetry, which has the same relation 
to the art. as to asher, which, wherever practicable, is omitted. 
Thus in line 4; 
An ointment poured forth is thy name. 

By “ thy ointments,” line 3, spices are meant, by which the palace 
was perfumed; but the fragrance of which, as line 4 says, is sur- 
passed by the fragrance of his name. OW (name) and {9 (fragrance) 
form a paranomasia by which the comparison is brought nearer Eccles. 
vii. 1. Both words are elsewhere mas.; but sooner than ny, so 
frequently and universally mas. (although its plur. is ninw, but cf. 
niax), jow may be used as fem., although a parallel example is 
wanting (cf. d’vdsh, mor, nipheth, kémah, and the like, which are 
constantly mas.). Ewald therefore translates pun jow as a proper 
name: “O sweet Salbenduft” [Fragrance of Ointment]; and Bottcher 
sees in turdk a subst. in the sense of “sprinkling” [Spreng-Oel]; but 
a name like “ Rosenoel” [oil of roses] would be more appropriately 
formed, and a subst. form pwn is, in Heb. at least, unexampled (for 
neither 7337 nor 224A, in the name Tubal-Cain, is parallel). Fiirst 
imagines “a province in Palestine where excellent oil was got,” 
called Turak; “Turkish” Rosenél recommends itself, on the contrary, 
by the fact of its actual existence. Certainly less is hazarded 
when we regard shémén, as here treated exceptionally, as fem.; thus, 
not: ut unguentum nomen tuum effunditur, which, besides, is unsuit- 

able, since one does not empty out or pour out a name; but: wn- 

guentum quod effunditur (Hengst., Hahn, and others), an ointment 

which is taken out of its depository and is sprinkled far and wide 

is thy name. The harsh expression PSY {OY is intentionally avoided ; 
the old Heb. language is not ¢:Aopéroyos (fond of participles) ; and, 
besides, pr sounds badly with px», to rub off, to wash away. Per- 
haps, also, P23’ joW is intentionally avoided, because of the collision 
of the weak sounds m and 7. The name Shém is derived from the 
verb shama, to be high, prominent, remarkable: wheneca also the 
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name for the heavens (rid. under Ps. viii. 2). That attractive charm 
(lines 2, 3), and this glory (line 4), make him, the praised, an object 
of general love, line 5, ver. 30: 
Therefore virgins love thee. 

This “ therefore” reminds us of Ps. xlv. niney (sing. Isa. vii. 14), 
from poy (Arab.), ghalima, pubescere, are maidens growing to maturity. 
The intrans. form 378, with transitive signification, indicates a 
pathos. The perf. 1s not to be translated dilezxerunt, but is to be 
judged of according to Gesen. § 126. 3: they have acquired love to 
thee (= love thee), as the yd7rnoay ce of the Greek translators is 
to be understood. The singers themselves are the evidence of the 
existence of this love. 

With these words the first pentastich of the table-song termi- 
nates. The mystical interpretation regards it as a song of praise 
and of loving affection which is sung to Christ the Kung, the fairest 
of the children of men, by the church which is His own. The 
Targum, in line first, thinks of the “mouth to mouth” [Num. xii. 8] 
in the intercourse of Moses with God. Evidence of divine love is 
also elsewhere thought of as a kiss: the post-bibl. Heb. calls the 
gentlest death the death mp3, 7¢. by which God takes away the 
soul with a kiss. 

The seccnd pentastich also begins with a solo: 

Ver. 4 Draw me, so will we run after thee. 
All recent interpreters (except Bottcher) translate, like Luther, 
“Draw me after thee, so we run.” Thus also the Targ., but doubt- 
fully: Zrahe nos post te et curremus post viam bonitatis tuae. But the 
accentuation which gives Tiphcha to ‘v0 requires the punctuation to 
be that adopted by the Peshito and the Vulg. ., and according to which 
the passage is construed by the Greeks (except, perhaps, by the 
Quinta): Draw me, so will we, following thee, run (vid. Dachselt, 
Biblia Accentuata, p. 983 s.). In reality, this word needs no com- 
plement: of itself it already means, one drawing towards, or to him- 
self; the corresponding (Arab.) masak signifies, prehendere prehen- 
sumque tenere; the root is WO, palpare, contrectare. It occurs also 
elsewhere, in a spiritual connection, as the expression of the gentle 
drawing of love towards itself (Hos. xi. 4; Jer. xxxi. 3); cf. EAnveu, 
John vi. 44, xii. 32. If one connects “after thee” with “draw me,” 
then the expression seems to denote that a certain violence is needed 
to bring the one who is drawn from her place; but if it is con- 
nected with “ we will run,” then it defines the desire to run expressed 
by the cohortative, more nearly than a willing obedience or following. 
The whole chorus, continuing the solo, confesses that there needs 
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only an indication of his wish, a direction given, to make those who 
here speak eager followers of him whom they celebrate. 
In what follows, this interchange of the solo and the unisono 
repeated : 
Ver. 4b If the king has brought me into his chambers, 
So will we exult and rejoice in thee. 
We will praise thy love more than wine! 
Uprightly have they loved thee. 


The cohortative 7¥72 (we will run) was the apodosis imperativi ; the 
cohortatives here are the apodosis perfectt hypothetict. “Suppose that 
this has happened,” is oftener expressed by the perf. (Ps. lvii. 7; 
Prov. xxil. 29, xxv. 16); “suppose that this happens,” by the fut. 
(Job xx. 24; Ewald, § 3576). O70 are the interiora domus; the 
root word hhddar, as the Arab. khadar shows, signifies to draw one- 
self back, to hide; the hheder of the tent is the back part, shut off 
by a curtain from the front space. Those who are singing are not at 
present in this innermost chamber. But if the king brings one of them 
in (S31), from Ni2, introire, with ace. loct), then—they all say—we will 
rejoice and be glad in thee. The cohortatives are better translated by 
the fut. than by the conjunctive (evultemus) ; they express as fre- 
quently not what they then desire to do, but what they then are about 
to do, from inward impulse, with heart delight. The sequence of ideas, 
“exult” and “ rejoice,” is not a climax descendens, but, as Ps. exviii. 24, 
etc., an advance from the external to the internal,—from jubilation 
which can be feigned, to joy of heart which gives it truth; for no 
—according to its root signification: to be smoothed, unwrinkled, to 
be glad 1_means to be of a joyful, bright, complaisant disposition ; 

and 23, cogn. n, to turn (wind) oneself, to revolve, means conduct 
betokening delight. The prep. 3 in verbs of rejoicing, denotes the 
object on account of which, and in which, one has joy. Then, if 
admitted into the closest neighbourhood of the king, they will praise 
his love more than wine. 5! denotes to fix, viz. in the memory ; 
fHiph.: to bring to remembrance, frequently in the way of praise, and 
thus directly equivalent to celebrare, eg. Ps. xlv. 18. The wine 
represents the gifts of the king, in contradistinction to his person. 
That in inward love he gives himself to them, excels in their esteem 
all else he gives. For, as the closing line expresses, “ uprightly they 
love thee,”—viz. they love thee, ze. from a right heart, which seeks 
nothing besides, and nothing with thee; and a right mind, which is 
pleased with thee, and with nothing but thee. MHeiligstedt, Zockler, 
and others translate: with right they love thee. But the pluralet. 

1 Vid. Friedr. Delitzsch’s Indo-german,-sem. Sludien (1873), p. 99 £. 
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On (from Ww, for which the sing. WD occurs) is an ethical con- 
ception (Prov. i. 3), and signifies, not: the right of the motive, but: 
the rightness of the word, thought, and act (Prov. xxiii. 16; Ps. 
xvii. 2, lviii. 2); thus, not: zure, but: recte, sincere, candide. Hengst., 
Thrupp, and others falsely render this word, like the LXX., Aquil, 
Symm., Theod., Targ., Jerome, Venet., and Luther, as subject: recti- 
tudes [abstr. for concr.] = those who have rectitude, the upright. 
Hengstenbere’s assertion, that the word never occurs as an adv., is 
set aside by a glance at Ps. lviii. 2, xxv. 3; and, on the other hand, 
there is no passage in which it is used as abstr. pro concr. It 1s 
here, as elsewhere, an adv. acc. for which the word D%%D2 might 
also be used. 

The second pentastich closes similarly with the first, which 
ended with “love thee.” What is there said of this king, that the 
virgins love him, is here more generalized; for diligunt te 1s 
equivalent to diligeris (cf. viii. 1, 7). With these words the table- 
song ends. It is erotic, and yet so chaste and delicate,—it is sensuous, 
and yet so ethical, that here, on the threshold, we are at once 
surrounded as by a mystical cloudy brightness. But how is it to be 
explained that Solomon, who says (Prov. xxvii. 2), “ Let another 
praise thee, and not thine own mouth,” begins this his Song of Songs 
with a song in praise of himself? It is explained from this, that 
here he celebrates an incident belonging to the happy beginning of 
his reign; and for him so far fallen into the past, although not to 
be forgotten, that what he was and what he now is are almost as 
two separate persons. 

After this choral song, Shulamith, who has listened to the 
singers not without being examined by their inquisitive glances as 
2, strange guest not of equal rank with them, now speaks: 

Ver. 5 Black am I, yet comely, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

As the tents of Kedar, as the hangings of Solomon. 
from this, that she addresses the ladies of the palace as “ daughters of 
Jerusalem ” (Kert DewAY, a du. fractus; like MY for SY, 2 Chron. 
xiii. 19), it is to be concluded that she, although now in Jerusalem, 
came from a different place. She is, as will afterwards appear, from 
- Lower Galilee ;—and it may be remarked, in the interest of the 
mystical interpretation, that the church, and particularly her first 
congregations, according to the prophecy (Isa. vill. 23), was also 
Galilean, for Nazareth and Capernaum are their original seats ;—and 
if Shulamith is a poetico-mystical Mashal or emblem, then she repre- 
sents the synagogue one day to enter into the fellowship of Solomon 
—.e. of the son of David, and the daughters of Jerusalem, 1.¢. the 
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congregation already believing on the Messiah. Yet we confine our- 
selves to the nearest sense, in which Solomon relates a self-experience. 
Shulamith, the lightly esteemed, cannot boast that she is so ruddy 
and fair of countenance as they who have just sung how pleasant it 
is to be beloved by this king; but yet she is not so devoid of 
beauty as not to venture to love and hope to be loved: “ Black am 
I, yet comely.” These words express humility without abjectness. 
She calls herself “ black,” although she is not so dark and unchange- 
ably black as an “Ethiopian” (Jer. xiii. 23). The verb "OY has 
the general primary idea of growing dark, and signifies not necessarily 
soot-blackness (modern Arab. shuhwar, soot), but blackness more or less 
deep, as 70Y, the name of the morning twilight, or rather the morning 
grey, shows; for (Arab.) sahar’ denotes the latter, as distinguished 
from (Arab.) fajr, the morning twilight (vd. under Isa. xiv. 12, 
xlvii. 11). She speaks of herself as a Beduin who appears to 
herself as (Arab.) sawda, black, and calls? the inhabitants of the 
town (Arab.) hawaryyat (cute candidas). The Vav we have trans- 
lated “ yet” (“yet comely”); it connects the opposite, which exists 
along with the blackness. 18) is the fem. of the adj. M8) = MS) = "Wd, 
which is also formed by means of the doubling of the third stem- 
letter of A832 = 183, '8) (to bend forward, to aim; to be corresponding 
to the aim, conformable, becoming, beautiful), eg. like 1339, to be full 
of sap, green. Both comparisons run parallel to nigra et bella ; she 
compares on the one hand the tents of Kedar, and on the other the 
tapestry of Solomon. Onn signifies originally, in general, the dwelling- 
place, as M2 the place where one spends the night; these two 
words interchange: ohel is the house of the nomad, and bdzth is the 
tent of him who is settled. 7? (with the TZ'sere, probably from 
(Arab.) kadar, to have ability, be powerful, thought of after the 
Heb. manner, as Theodoret explains and Symm. also translates: 
axotacuos, from (Heb.) Kadar, atrum esse) is the name of a tribe of 
North. Arab. Ishmaelites (Gen. xxv. 13) whom Pliny speaks of 
(Cedraet in his Hist. Nat. v. 11), but which disappeared at the era 
of the rise of Islam; the Karaite Jefeth uses for it the word (Arab.) 
Karysh, for he substitutes the powerful Arab tribe from which 
Muhammed sprung, and rightly remarks: “She compares the colour 
of her skin to the blackness of the hair tents of the Koreishites,”— 


1 After an improbable etymology of the Arab., from sahkar, to turn, to depart, 
“the departure of the night” (Lane). Magic appears also to be called sthar, as 
nigromantia (Mediaev. from nekromantia), the black art. 

* The houri (damsel of paradise) is thus called hawaryyt, adj. relat. from hawra, 
from the black pupil of the eye in the centre of the white eyeball, 
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even to the present day the Beduin calls his tent his “hair-house” 
(bét wabar, or, according to a more modern expression, bét sa'r, "Ye 13); 
for the tents are covered with cloth made of the hair of goats, which 
are there mostly black-coloured or grey. On the one hand, dark- 
coloured as the tents of the Kedarenes, she may yet, on the other 
hand, compare herself to the beautiful appearance of the Ni¥™ of 
Solomon. By this word we will have to think of a pleasure-tent 
or pavilion for the king; pavillon (softened from Lat. papilv) 
is a pleasure-tent spread out like the flying butterfly. This Heb. 
word could certainly also mean curtains for separating a chamber ; 
but in the tabernacle and the temple the curtains separating the 
Most Holy from the Holy Place were not so designated, but are 
called 7353 and 4D; and as with the tabernacle, so always else- 
where, My" (from YY, to tremble, to move hither and thither) is 
the name of the cloths or tapestry which formed the sides of the tent 
(Isa. liv. 2); of the tent coverings, which were named in parall. 
with the tents themselves as the clothing of their framework (Hab. 
iii, 7; Jer. iv. 20, x. 20, xlix. 29). Such tent hangings will thus 
also be here meant; precious, as those described Ex. xxvi. and xxxv1, 
and as those which formed the tabernacle on Zion (2 Sam. vii.; cf. 
1 Chron. xvii. 1) before the erection of the temple. Those made in 
Evypt’ were particularly prized in ancient times. 

Shulamith now explains, to those who were looking upon her 
with inquisitive wonder, how it is that she is swarthiy : 


Ver. 6a Look not on me because I am black, 
Because the sun has scorched me. 


If the words were *23 (712°$17) INIA ON, then the meaning would be: 
look not at me, stare not at me. But MIAN, with & (elsewhere 
‘D) following, means: Regard me not that I am blackish (subnigra) ; 
the second & is to be interpreted as co-ordin. with the first (that 
... that), or assigning a reason, and that objectively (for). We 
prefer, with Bottch., the former, because in the latter case we would 
have had wownw. The quinqueliterum NIMNW signifies, in contra- 
distinction to in’, that which is black here and there, and thus not 
altogether black. This form, as descriptive of colour, is diminutive ; 
but since it also means id quod passim est, if the accent lies on 
passim, as distinguished from raro, it can be also taken as increasing 
instead of diminishing, as in 75°‘, 78257, The LXX. trans. mapeBrewe 
(Symm. wrapavéBreré) poe 0 Atos: the sun has looked askance on 
me. But why only askance? The Venet. better: xareidé pe; but 
that is too little The look is thought of as scorching; wherefore 
1 Vid. Wetzstein’s Isaiah (1869), p. 698. 
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Aquila: cuvéxavoé pe, it has burnt me; and Theodotion: mepeedpuké 
pe, it has scorched me over and over. ‘! signifies here not adspicere 
(Job iti. 9, xli. 10) so much as adurere. In this word itself (cogn. 
|W; Arab. sadaf, whence asda/, black; cf. 37 and 3, Job xvii. 1), 
the looking is thought of as a scorching; for the rays of the eye, 
when they fix upon anything, gather themselves, as it were, into a 
focus. Besides, as the Scriptures ascribe twinkling to the morning 
dawn, so it ascribes eyes to the sun (2 Sam. xii. 11), which is 
itself as the eye of the heavens.’ The poet delicately represents 
Shulamith as regarding the sun as fem. Its name in Arab. and 
old Germ. is fem., in Heb. and Aram. for the most part mas. My 
lady the sun, she, as it were, says, has produced on her this 
swarthiness. 
She now says how it has happened that she is thus sunburnt: 
6b My mother’s sons were angry with me, 
Appointed me as keeper of the vineyarta— 
Mine own vineyard have I not kept. 

If “ mother’s sons” is the parallel for “ brothers” (M8), then the 
expressions are of the same import, eg. Gen. xxvil. 29; but if the 
two expressions stand in apposition, as Deut. xiii. 7 [6], then the 
idea of the natural brother is sharpened ; but when “ mother’s sons ” 
stands thus by itself alone, then, after Lev. xviii 9, it means the 
relationship by one of the parents alone, as “ father’s wife ” in the 
lancuage of the O. T. and also 1 Cor. v. 5 is the designation of a 
step-mother. Nowhere is mention made of Shulamith’s father, but 
always, as here, only of her mother, iii. 4, viii. 2, vi. 9; and she is 
only named without being introduced as speaking. One is led to 
suppose that Shulamith’s own father was dead, and that her mother 
had been married again; the sons by the second marriage were they 
who ruled in the house of their mother. These brothers of Shula- 
mith appear towards the end of the melodrama as rigorous guardians 
of their youthful sister; one will thus have to suppose that their 
zeal for the spotless honour of their sister and the family pro- 
ceeded from an endeavour to accustom the fickle or dreaming child 
to useful activity, but not without step-brotherly harshness. The 
form 4173, Ewald, § 193c, and Olsh. p. 593, derive from 77, the 
Niph. of which j is either 902 or 19) (= 1773), Gesen. § 68, An. 5 ; but 
the plur. of this 143 should, according to rule, have been 497) (cf. how- 


1 According to the Indian idea, it is the eye of Varuna; the eye (also after 
Plato: Asoedéorarcy ray repli rag aloduosss cpyevav) is revarded as taken from the 
sun, and when men die returning to the sun (Muir in the Asiatic Journal, 1868, 
p. 294, 8. 309). 
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ever, son, profanantur, Ezek. vii. 24); and what is more decisive, this 
10) from 195 everywhere else expresses a different passion from that 
of anger; Bottch. § 1060 (2, 379). 10 is used of the burning of 


anger; and that 17) (from 7M) = i702) can be another form for 


1103, is shown, eg., by the interchange of T)98 and 4178 ; the form 


m3, like som3, Amos vi. 6, resisted the bringing together of the n and 
the half guttural °. Neherd (here as Isa. xli. 11, xlv. 24) means, 
according to the original, mid. signif. of the Niph., to burn inwardly, 
avapréyer Oat = opyifecG8ar. Shulamith’s address consists intention- 
ally of clauses with perfects placed together: she speaks with childlike 
artlessness, and not “like a book;” in the language of a book, ‘nOw" 
would have been used instead of 25¥. But that she uses 7703 (from 
103, R.10 = rypety ; cf. Targ. Gen. xxxvil. 11 with Luke i 51), and 
not 78, as they were wont to say in Judea, after Prov. xxvii. 18, and 
after the designation of the tower for the protection of the flocks by the 
name of “the tower of the ndtsrim” [the watchmen], 2 Kings xvii. 9, 
shows that the maid is a Galilean, whose manner of speech is Aramaiz- 
ing, and if we may so say, platt-Heb. (= Low Heb.), like the Lower 
Saxon plattdeutsch. Of the three forms of the particip. 710), Mb), 
nibi3, we here read the middle one, used subst. (Ewald, § 1880), but 
retaining the long é (ground-form, ndtir). The plur. ‘D77N¥ does not 
necessarily imply that she had several vineyards to keep, it is the 
categ. plur. with the art. designating the genus; custodiens vineas is a 
keeper of a vineyard. But what kind of vineyard, or better, vine- 
garden, is that which she calls PY 073, 1c. meam ipsius vineam? The 
personal possession is doubly expressed ; shélli is related to cdérmi as 
a nearer defining apposition: my vineyard, that which belongs to 
me (vid. Fr. Philippi’s Status constr. pp. 112-116). Without doubt 
the figure refers to herself given in charge to be cared for by her- 
self: vine-gardens she had kept, but her own vine-garden, «we. her 
own person, she had not kept. Does she indicate thereby that, in 
connection with Solomon, she has lost herself, with all that she is 
and has? Thus in 1851 I thought; but she certainly seeks to 
explain why she is so sunburnt. She intends in this figurative 
way to say, that as the keeper of a vineyard she neither could 
keep nor sought to keep her own person. In this connection cdrmi, 
which by no means = the colourless memet ipsam, is to be taken as 
the figure of the person in its external appearance, and that of its 
fresh-blooming attractive appearance which directly accords with 073, 
since from the stem-word 073 (Arab.), Karwma, the idea of that which 
is noble and distinguished is connected with this designation of the 
planting of vines (for 073, (Arab.) karm, cf. karmat, of a single vine- 
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stock, denotes not so much the soil in which the vines are planted, 
as rather the vines themselves): her kérém is her (Arab.) karamat, 
t.e. her stately attractive appearance. If we must interpret this 
mystically then, supposing that Shulamith is the congregation of 
Israel moved at some future time with love to Christ, then by the 
step-brothers we think of the teachers, who after the death of the 
fathers threw around the congregation the fetters of their human 
ordinances, and converted fidelity to the law into a system of hireling 
service, in which all its beauty disappeared. Among the allegorists, 
Hengstenberg here presents the extreme of an anterpretation opposed 
to what j is true and fine. 

These words (vers. 5-6) are addressed to the ladies of the palace, 
who look upon her with wonder. That which now follows is 
addressed to her beloved: 

Ver. 7 O tell me, thou whom my soul loveth: where feedest thou ? 
Where causest thou it (thy flock) to lie down at noon? 


For why should I appear as one veiled 
Among the flocks of thy companions! 


The country damsel has no idea of the occupation of a king. Her 
simplicity goes not beyond the calling of a shepherd as of the fairest 
and the highest. She thinks of the shepherd of the people as the 
shepherd of sheep. Moreover, Scripture also describes governing as 
a tending of sheep; and the Messiah, of whom Solomon is a type, is 
specially represented as the future Good Shepherd. If now we had 
to conceive of Solomon as present from the beginning of the scene, 
then here in ver. 7 would Shulamith say that she would gladly be 
alone with him, far away from so many who are looking on her with 
open eyes ; and, indeed, in some country place where alone she feels at 
home. The entreaty “O tell me” appears certainly to require (cf. Gen. 
XXXvVii. 19) the presence of one to whom she addresses herself. But, 
on the other hand, the entreaty only asks that he should let her 
know where he is; she longs to know where his occupation detains 
him, that she may go outand seek him. Her requestis thus directed 
toward the absent one, as is proved by ver. 8. The vocat., “O thou 
whom my soul loveth,” is connected with 778, which les hid in 1130 
(“inform thou”). It is a circumlocution for “ beloved” (cf. Neh. 
xiii, 26), or “the dearly beloved of my soul” (cf. Jer. xii. 7). The 
entreating request, indica quaeso mihi ubi pascis, reminds one of 
Gen. xxxvii. 16, where, however, whi is expressed by 75°X, while 
here by 728, which in this sense is dw. Ney. For whi = TE’, is 
otherwise denoted only by 75°8 (i3°8), 2 Kings vi. 13, and usually 
mS, North Palest., by Hosea ‘8. This 728 elsewhere means quo- 
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modo, and is the key-word of the Kina, as J% is of the Mashal (the 
satire) ; the Song uses for it, in common with the Book of Esther, 7253's, 
In themselves 75 and 73, which with ‘8 preceding, are stamped as 
interrog. ina sense analogous to hic, ecce, xetvos, and the like; the 
local, temporal, polite sense rests only on a conventional wsus log, 
Bottch. § 530. She wishes to know where he feeds, viz. his flock, 
where he causes it (viz. his flock) to lie down at mid-day. The ver) 
72) (R. 35, with the root signif. of condensation) is the proper word 
for the lying down of a four-footed animal: complicatis pedibus pro- 
cumbere (cubare); Hiph. of the shepherd, who causes the flock to lie 
down; the Arab. rab’a is the name for the encampment of shepherds. 
The time for encamping is the mid-day, which as the time of the 
double-light, ze. the most intense light in its ascending and descend- 
ing, is called BY, noey, occurring only here, signifies nam cur, but 
is according to the sense = wt ne, like map Ww, Dan. i. 10 (cf. Ezra 
vil. 23); m0, without Dag. forte euphon.,is, with the single exception 
of Job vii. 20, always milra, while with the Dag. it is milel, and as 
a rule, only when the following word begins with yn"s carries for- 
ward the tone to the wit. Shulamith wishes to know the place 
where her beloved feeds and rests his flock, that she might not wander 
about among the flocks of his companions seeking and asking for 
him. But what does MSY) mean? It is at all events the part. act. 
fem. of *S¥ which is here treated after the manner of the strong verb, 
the kindred form to the equally possible NDY (from "dtaja) and DY. 
As for the meaning, instar errabundae (Syr., Symm., Jerome, Venet., 
Luther) recommends itself; but mpy must then, unless we wish 
directly to adopt the reading ™YS3 (Bottch.), have been transposed 
from myy (Ayn), which must have been assumed if “py, in the usual 
sense of velare (cf. §bY), did not afford an appropriate signification. 
Indeed, velans, viz. sese, cannot denote one whom consciousness veils, 
one who is weak or fainting (Gesen. Zex.), for the part. act. expresses 
action, not passivity. But it can denote one who covers herself (the 
LXX., perhaps, in this sense ws mrepsBadropéevn), because she mourns 
(Rashi) ; or after Gen. xxxviil. 14 (cf. Martial, ix. 32) one who muffles 
herself up, because by such affected apparent modesty she wishes to 
make herself known as a Hierodoule or harlot. The former of these 
significations is not appropriate ; for to appear as mourning does not 
offend the sense of honour in a virtuous maiden, but to create the 
appearance of an immodest woinan is to her intolerable; and if 
she bears in herself the image of an only beloved, she shrinks in 
horror from such a base appearance, not only as a debasing of her- 
self. but also as a desecration of this sanctuary in her heart, 
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Shulamith calls entreatingly upon him whom her soul loveth to tell 
her how she might be able directly to reach him, without feeling 
herself wounded in the consciousness of her maidenhood and of the 
exclusiveness of herlove. It is thereby supposed that the companions 
of her only beloved among the shepherds might not treat that which 
to her is holy with a holy reserve,—a thought to which Hattendorff 
has given delicate expression in his exposition of the Song, 1867. 
If Solomon were present, it would be difficult to understand this 
entreating call. But he is not present, as is manifest from this, that 
she is not answered by him, but by the daughters of Jerusalem. 
Ver. 8 If thou knowest not, thou fairest of women, 
Go after the footprints of the flock, 
And feed thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents. 

mes, standing in the address or call,is in the voc.; the art. was 
indispensable, because “ the beautiful one among women” = the one 
distinguished for beauty among them, and thus is, according to tne 
meaning, superlative; cf. Judg. vi. 15, Amos ii. 16, with Judg. v. 24; 
Luke i. 28 ;. Ewald, § 313c. ‘The verb 78° refers to the fundamental 
idea: integrum, completum esse, for beauty consists in well-pro- 
portioned fulness and harmony of the members. That the ladies of 
the court are excited to speak thus may arise from this, that one often 
judges altogether otherwise of a man, whom one has found not beauti- 
ful, as soon as he begins to speak, and his countenance becomes 
‘intellectually animated. And did not, in Shulamith’s countenance, 
the strange external swarthiness borrow a brightness from the inner 
light which irradiated her features, as she gave so deep and pure an 
expression to her longing? But the instruction which her childlike, 
almost childish, nazvcte deserved, the daughters of Jerusalem do not 
feel disposed to give her. yt x9 signifies, often without the obj. 
supplied, non sapere, eg. Ps. lxxxii. 5; Job vill. 9. The 1 sub- 
joined guards against this inclusive sense, in which the phrase here 
would be offensive. This dat. ethicus (vid. ii. 10, 11, 13, 17, iv. 6, 
vill. 14), used twice here in ver. 8 and generally in the Song, 
reflects that which is said on the will of the subject, and thereby 
gives to it an agreeable cordial turn, here one bearing the colour of 
a gentle reproof: if thou knowest not to thee-—.c. if thou, in thy 
simplicity and retirement, knowest it not, viz. that he whom thou 
thinkest thou must seck for at a distance is near to thee, and that 
Solomon has to tend not sheep but people,—now, then, so go forth, 
viz. from the royal city, and remain, although chosen to royal honours, 
as a shepherdess beside thine own sheep and kids. One misappte- 
hends the answer if he supposes that they in reality point out the 
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_way to Shulamith by which she might reach her object; on the 
contrary, they answer her ironically, and, entering into her confusion 
of mind, tell her that if she cannot apprehend the position of 
Solomon, she may just remain what she is. 2?¥ (Arab. ’akzb), from 
3?Y, to be convex, arched, is the heel; to go in the heels (the reading 
fluctuates between the form, with and without Dag. dirimens in )) 
of one = to press hard after him, to follow him immediately. That 
they assign to her not goats or kids of goats, but kids, 13, is an in- 
voluntary fine delicate thought with which the appearance of the 
elegant, beautiful shepherdess inspires them. But that they name 
kids, not sheep, may arise from this, that the kid is a near-lying 
erotic emblem; cf. Gen. xxxviii. 17, where it has been fittingly re- 
marked that the young he-goat was the proper courtesan-offering in 
the worship of Aphrodite (Movers’ Phénizier, I. 680). It is as if they 
said: If thou canst not distinguish between a king and shepherds, 
then indulge thy love-thoughts beside the shepherds’ tents——remain 
a country maiden if thou understandest not how to value the fortune 
which has placed thee in Jerusalem in the royal palace. 


SECOND SCENE OF THE FIRST ACT, L 9—IL 7. 


Solomon, while he was absent during the first scene, is now pre- 
sent. It is generally acknowledged that the words which foliow 
were spoken by him: . 

Ver. 9 To a horse in the chariot of Pharaoh 
Do I compare thee, my love. 
10 Beautiful are thy cheeks in the chains, 
Thy neck in the necklaces. 
11 Golden chains will we make for thee, 
With points of silver. 


Till now, Shulamith was alone with the ladies of the palace in the 
banqueting-chamber. Solomon now comes from the banquet-hall o1 
the men (ver. 12); and to ii. 7, to which this scene extends, we 
have to think of the women of the palace as still present, although 
not hearing what Solomon says to Shulamith. He addresses her, 
“my love:” she is not yet his bride. i371 (female friend), from 
‘Y1 (73), to guard, care for, tend, ethically: to delight in something 
particularly, to take pleasure in intercourse with one, is formed in 
the same way as 2; the mas. is 39 (= ra’7), abbreviated 3, 
whence the fem. ra’yah (Judg. xi. 37; Chethtb), as well as r2ah, also 
with reference to the ground-form. At once, in the first words used 
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by Solomon, one recognises a Philip, ¢.e. a man fond of horses,—an 
important feature in the character of the sage (vid. Sur. 38 of the 
Koran),—and that, one fond of Egyptian horses: Solomon carried on 
an extensive importation of horses from Egypt and other countries 
(2 Chron, ix. 28); he possessed 1400 war-chariots and 12,000 
horsemen (1 Kings x. 26); the number of stalls of horses for his 
chariots was still greater (1 Kings v. 6) [iv. 26]. Horace (Ode 
iii. 11) compares a young sprightly maiden to a nimble and timid 
equa trima; Anacreon (60) addresses such an one: “thou Thracian 
filly ;” and Theocritus says (Idyl xvii. 30, 31): 
‘¢ Ag towers the cypress mid the garden’s bloom, 
As in the chariot proud Thessalian steed, 
Thus graceful rose-complexioned Helen moves.” 

But how it could occur to the author of the Song to begin the praise 
of the beauty of a shepherdess by saying that she is like a horse in 
Pharaoh’s chariot, is explained only by the supposition that the poet 
is Solomon, who, as a keen hippologue, had an open eye for the 
beauty of the horse. Egyptian horses were then esteemed as after- 
wards the Arabian were. Moreover, the horse was not native to 
Egypt, but was probably first imported thither by the Hyksos: the 
Egyptian name of the horse, and particularly of the mare, ses-t, ses- 
mut, and of the chariot, markabuta, are Semitic.’ DD is here not 
equitatus (Jerome), as Hengst. maintains: “ Susah does not denote a 
horse, but is used collectively ;” while he adds, “ Shulamith is com- 
pared to the whole Egyptian cavalry, and is therefore an ideal 
person.” The former statement is untrue, and the latter is absurd. 
Sis means equus, and susdé may, indeed, collectively denote the stud 
(cf. Josh. xix. 5 with 1 Chron. iv. 31), but obviously it first denotes 
the equa. But is it to be rendered, with the LXX. and the Venet., 
“to my horse”? Certainly not; for the chariots of Pharaoh are 
just the chariots of Egypt, not of the king of Israel. The Chirek in 
which this word terminates is the Ch. compag., which also frequently 
occurs where, as here and Gen. xlix. 11, the second member of the 
word-chain is furnished with a prep. (vid. under Ps. cxiii.). This z 
is an old genitival ending, which, as such, has disappeared from the 
language ; it is almost always accented as the suff. Thus also here, 
where the Metheg shows that the accent rests on the wt. The plur. 
‘25°, occurring only here, is the amplificative poetic, and denotes 
state equipage. 87 is the trans. of 751, which combines the mean- 
ings aeguum and aequalem esse. Although not allegorizing, yet, that 

1 Eber’s Aegupten u. die B. Aose’s, Bd. I. pp. 221 f. 226; cf. Aeg. Zeitsckr 
1864, p. 26 f. 
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we may not overlook the judiciousness of the comparison, we must re- 
mark that Shulamith is certainly a“ daughter of Israel;” a daughter 
of the people who increased in Egypt, and, set free from the bondage 
of Pharaoh, became the bride of Jahve, and were brought by the 
law as a covenant into a marriage relation to Him. 

The transitiori to ver. 10 is mediated by the effect of the com- 
parison; for the head-frame of the horse’s bridle, and the poitral, 
were then certainly, just as now, adorned with silken tassels, fringes, 
and other ornaments of silver (vid. Lane’s Modern Egypt, I. 149). 
Jerome, absurdly, after the LXX.: pulchrae sunt genae tuae sicut 
turturis. The name of the turtle, 1h, redupl. ¢urtur, isa pure onoma- 
topoeia, which has nothing to do with “3A, whence 135, to go round 
about, or to move in a circle; and turtle-dove’s cheeks — what 
absurdity! Birds have no cheeks; and on the sides of its neck the 
turtle-dove has black and white variegated feathers, which also 
furnishes no comparison for the colour of the cheeks. OA are the 
round ornaments which hang down in front on both sides of the 
head-band, or are also inwoven in the braids of hair in the forehead; 
“aA, circumire, signifies also to form a circle or a row; in Aram. it thus 
denotes, eg., the hem of a garment and the border round the eye. 
In 8) (vid. at 5a) the Aleph is silent, as in “OND, Pdi, D’AIN are 
strings of pearls as a necklace; for the necklace (Arab. kharaz) con- 
sists of one or more, for the most part, of three rows of pearls. The 
verb 15 signifies, to bore through and to string together; eg. in the 
Talm., fish which one strings on a rod or line, in order to bring them 
to the market. In Heb. and Aram. the secondary sense of stringing 
predominates, so that to string pearls is expressed by mn, and to 
bore through pearls, by Mp; in Arab., the primary meaning of 
piercing through, eg. michraz, a shoemaker’s awl. 

After ver. 11, one has to represent to himself Shulamith’s 
adorning as very simple and modest ; for Solomon seeks to make her 
glad with the thought of a continued residence at the royal court by 
the promise of costly and elegant ornaments. Gold and silver were 
so closely connected in ancient modes of representation, that in the 
old Aegypt. silver was called nub het, or white gold. Gold derived 
its name of 37? from its splendour, after the witty Arab. word zahab, 
to go away, as an unstable posscssion; silver is called 402, from 402, 
scindere, abscindere, a piece of metal as broken off from the mother- 
stone, like the Arab. dhukrat, as set free from the lump by means of 
the pickaxe (cf. at Ps. xix. 11, Ixxxiv. 3). The name of silver 
has here, not without the influence of the rhythm (cf. viii. 9), the 
article designating the species; the Song frequently uses this, and 
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is generally in using the art. not so sparing as poetry commonly is.’ 
DY makes prominent the points of silver as something particular, but 
not separate. In "2, Solomon includes himself among the other 
inhabitants, especially the women of the palace; for the plur. mayest. 
in the words of God of Himself (frequently in the Koran), or persons 
of rank of themselves (general in the vulgar Arab.), is unknown in 
the O. T. They would make for her golden globules or knobs with 
(ae. provided with ...; cf. Ps. lxxxix. 14) points of silver sprinkled 
over them,—which was a powerful enticement for a plain couny. 
damsel. 

Now for the first time Shulamith addresses Solomon, who is 
before her. It might be expected that the first word will either 
express the joy that she now sees him face to face, or the longing 
which she had hitherto cherished to see him again. The verse 
following accords with this expectation: 

Ver. 12 While the king is at his table, 

My nard has yielded its fragrance, | | 
UW or WA TY, with fut, foll., usually means: usgue eo, until this 
and that shall happen, ii. 7, 17; with the perf. foll., until some- 
-hing happened, iii. 4. The ides connected with “ anal ” may, 
however, be so interpreted that there comes into view not the 
end of the period as such, but the whole length of the period. So 
here in the subst. clause following, which in itself is already an. 
expression of continuance, donec = dum (erat); soalso sy alone, with- 
out asher, with the part. foll. (Job i. 18), and the infin. (Judg. ii. 26 ; 
Ex. xxxili, 22; Jonah iv. 2; cf. 2 Kings ix. 22); seldomer with the 


1 The art. denoting the idea of species in the second member of the st. const. 
standing in the sing. without a determining reference to the first, occurs in i. 13,_ 
‘*a bundle of (von) myrrh ;” i. 14, ‘‘a cluster of (von) the cyprus-flower ;” iv. 8,. 
‘* a thread of (von) scarlet,” ‘‘a piece of pomegranate;” v. 13, ‘‘a bed of balm” 
(but otherwise, vi. 2); vii. 9, ‘‘ clusters of the vine;” vii. 8, ‘‘a bowl of round- 
ness” (which has this property); vii. 10, ‘‘ wine (of the quality) of goodness ;” 
cf. vill, 2, ‘‘ wine the (= of the) spicing.” It also, in cases where the defined 
species to which the first undefined member of the st. const. belongs, stands in the 
pl.: i. 9, 17, viii. 14, ‘like a young one of the hinds;” iv. 1, vi. 5, ‘‘a herd of. 
goats ;” iv. 2, ‘‘a flock of shorn sheep;” vi. 6, ‘‘a flock of lambs,” i.e. consisting 
of individuals of this kind. Also, when the second member states the place where 
a thing originates or is found, the first often remains indeterminate, as one of that: 
which is there found, ora part of that which comes from thence: iv’1, ‘‘a meadow-: 
saffron of Sharon,” ‘‘a lily of the valleys;” iii. 9, ‘*the wood of Lebanon.” The, 
following are doubtful: iv. 4, ‘°a thousand bucklers;” and vii. 5, ‘‘a tower of 
ivory ;” less so vii. 1, ‘‘the dance of Mahanaim.” The lollowing are examples of 
a different kind: Gen, xvi. 7, ‘‘a well of water;” Deut. xxii. 19, ‘a damsel of: 
Israel ;” Ps. cxiii. y, °° a motner cf children ;”’ cf. Gen. xxi. 28. 
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fin. foll, once with the perf. foll. (1 Sam. xiv. 19), once (for Job 
vill. 21 is easily explained otherwise) with the fut. foll. (Ps. cxli. 10, 
according to which Gen. xlix. 10 also is explained by Baur and 
others, but without ‘> 1y in this sense of limited duration: “so long 
as,” being anywhere proved). 1300 is the inflected 30, which, like 
the post-bibl. 13D, signifies the circuit of the table ; for 23D signifies 
also, after 1 Sam. xvi. 11 (the LXX. rightly, after the sense od 7 
xataxAvOapev), to seat themselves around the table, from which 
it is to be remarked that not till the Greek-Roman period was the 
Persian custom of reclining at table introduced, but in earlier times 
they sat (1 Sam. xx. 5; 1 Kings xiii. 20; cf. Ps. cxxviil. 3). Re- 
clining and eating are to be viewed as separate from each other, Amos 
vi. 4; 305, “three and three they recline at table,” is in matter as 
in language mishnic (Berachoth 42b; cf. Sanhedrin ii. 4, of the 
king: if he reclines at table, the Tora must be opposite him). 
Thus: While (usque eo, so long as), says Shulamith, the king was 
at his table, my nard gave forth its fragrance. 

72 is an Indian word: naladd, we. yielding fragrance, Pers. 
nard (nard), Old Arab. nardin (ndrdin), is the aromatic oil of an 
Indian plant valeriana, called Nardostachys ’Gatdmdnsi (hair-tress 
nard). Interpreters are wont to represent Shulamith as having a stalk 
of nard in her hand. Hitzig thinks of the nard with which she who 
is speaking has besprinkled herself, and he can do this because he 
regards the speaker as one of the court ladies. But that Shulamith 
has besprinkled herself with nard, is as little to be thought of as 
that she has in her hand a sprig of nard (spica nardz), or, as the 
ancients said, an ear of nard; she comes from a region where no 
nard grows, and nard-oil is for a country maiden unattainable." 
Horace promises Virgil a cadus (= 9 gallons) of the best wine for a 
small onyx-box full of nard; and Judas estimated at 300 denarii 
(about £8, 10s.) the genuine nard (how frequently nard was 
adulterated we learn from Pliny) which Mary of Bethany poured 
from an alabaster box on the head of Jesus, so that the whole house 
was filled with the odour of the ointment (Mark xiv. 5; John xii. 2). 
There, in Bethany, the love which is willing to sacrifice all expressed 
itself in the nard; here, the nard is a figure of the happiness of love, 
and its fragrance a figure of the longing of love. It is only in the 
lancuage of flowers that Shulamith makes precious perfume a figure 
of the love which she bears in the recess of her heart, and which, so 

1 The nard plant grows in Northern and Eastern India; the hairy part of the 


stem immediately above the root yields the perfume. Vid. Lassen’s Indische 
Alterthumskunde, I. 338 f., III, 41 f. 
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long as Solomon was absent, breathed itself out and, as it were, cast 
forth its fragrance’ (cf. ii. 13, vii. 14) in words of longing. She 
has longed for the king, and has sought to draw him towards her, 
as she gives him to understand. He is continually in her mind, 
Ver. 13 A bundle of myrrh is my beloved to me, 
Which lieth between my breasts. 
14 A bunch of cypress-flowers is my beloved to me, 
From the vine-gardens of Engedi. 

Most interpreters, ignoring the lessons of botany, explain 13a of a 
little bunch of myrrh; but whence could Shulamith obtain this ? 
Myrrh, 1 (1%, to move oneself in a horizontal direction hither and 
thither, or gradually to advance; of a fluid, to flow over the plain’), 
belongs, like the frankincense, to the amyrids, which are also 
exotics *® in Palestine; and that which is aromatic in the Balsamo- 
dendren myrrha are the leaves and flowers, but the resin (Gummi 
mvyrrhae, or merely myrrha) cannot be tied in a bunch. Thus 
the myrrb here can be understood in no other way than as at 
v. 5; in general Wy, according to Hitzig’s correct remark, properly 
denotes not what one binds up together, but what one ties up— 
thus sacculus, a little bag. It is not supposed that she carried such 
a little bag with her (cf. Isa. ili, 20), or a box of frankincense 
(Luth. musk-apple); but she compares her beloved to a myrth- 
repository, which day and night departs not from her bosom, and 
penetrates her inwardly with its heart-strengthening aroma. So 
constantly does she think of him, and so delightful is it for her to 
dare to think of him as her beloved. 

The 14th verse presents the same thought. 2 is the cypress- 
cluster or the cypress-flowers, xvmpos (according to Fiirst, from 1_3= 
“py, to be whitish, from the colour of the yellow-white flowers), 
which botanists call Lawsonza, and in the East Alhenné@ ; its leaves 
yield the orange colour with which the Moslem women stain‘ their 
hands and feet. JOUR (from 22¥, to interweave) denotes that which 
is woven, tresses, or a cluster or garland of their flowers, Here also we 


1TIn Arab. Bee = nN3, to give an odour, has the specific signification, to give 
an ill odour (mintin, foetidus), which led an Arab. interpreter to understand the 
expression, ‘*my nard has yielded, etc.,” of the stupifying savour which compels 
Solomon to go away (Mittheilung, Goldziher’s) 

+ Vid. Schlotmann in the Stud. u. Krit, (1867), p. 217. 

3 They came trom Arabia and India; the better Arabian was adulterated with 
Indian myrrh. 

* Vid. the literature of this subject in Defrémery’s notice of Dozy-Engelmann‘s 
work in the Resue Critique, IIT. 2 (1868), p. 408. 
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have not to suppose that Shulamith carried a bunch of flowers ; in her 
Imagination she places herself in the vine-gardens which Solomon 
had planted on the hill-terraces of Engedi lying on the west of the 
Dead Sea (Eccles. i. 4), and chooses a cluster of flowers of the 
cypress growing in that tropical climate, and says that her beloved 
is to her internally what such a cluster of cypress-flowers would be 
to her externally. To be able to call him her beloved is her 
ornament ; and to think of him refreshes her like the most fragrant 
flowers. 

In this ardour.of loving devotion, she must appear to the king 
‘so much the more beautiful. 

Ver. 15 Lo, thou art fair, my love. 
Lo, thou art fair; thine eyes are doves. 
This is a so-called comparatio decurtata, as we say: feet like the 
gazelle, z.e. to which the swiftness of the gazelle’s feet belongs 
(Hab. ui. 19); but instead of “like doves,’ for the comparison 
mounts up to equalization, the expression is directly, “ doves.” If 
the pupil of the eye were compared with the feathers of the dove 
(Hitz.), or the sprightliness of the eye with the lively motion hither 
and thither of the dove (Heiligst.), then the eulogium would stand 
out of connection with what Shulamith has just said. But it stands 
in reference to it if her eyes are called doves; and so the likeness 
to doves’ eyes is attributed to them, because purity and gentleness, 
longing and simplicity, express themselves therein. The dove is, 
like the myrtle, rose, and apple, an attribute of the goddess of love, 
and a figure of that which is truly womanly; wherefore 2D’ (the 
Arab. name of a dove), Columbina, and the like names of women, 
columba and columbari, are words of fondness and caressing. Shula- 
mith gives back to Solomon his eulogium, and rejoices in the 
prospect of spending her life in fellowship with him. 
Ver. 16 Behold, thou art comely, my beloved; yea, charming ; 
Yea, our couch is luxuriously green, 
17 The beams of our house are cedars, 
Our wainscot of cypresses. 

If ver. 16 were not the echo of her heart to Solomon, but if she there- 
with meant some other one, then the poet should at least not have 
used 737, but 73, Hitzig remarks, that up to “my beloved” the 
words appear as those of mutual politeness—that therefore D'y2 
(charming) is added at once to distinguish her beloved from the 
king, who is to her insufferable. But if a man and a woman are 
together, and he says 73 and she says 37, that is as certainly an 
interchange of address as that one and one are two and not three. 
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Ife praises her beauty; but in her eyes it is rather he who is 
beautiful, yea charming: she rejoices beforehand in that which is 
assigned to her. Where else could her conjugal happiness find its 
home but among her own rural scenes? The city with its noisy 
display does not please her; and she knows, indeed, that her beloved 
is a king, but she thinks of him as a shepherd. Therefore she 
praises the fresh green of their future homestead; cedar tops will 
form the roof of the house in which they dwell, and cypresses its 
wainscot. The bed, and particularly the bridal-bower (D. M. Z. 
xxii. 153),—but not merely the bed in which one sleeps, but also 
the cushion for rest, the divan (Amos vi. 4)——has the name %}, 
from &7Y, to cover over; cf. the “network of goats’ hair” (1 Sam. 
xix. 13) and the xwvwrretov of Holofernes (Judith x. 21, xiii. 9), 
(whence our kanapee = canopy), a bed covered over for protection 
against the xwvwres, the gnats, 2Y2, whence here the fem. adj. 
accented on the wit., is not a word of colour, but signifies to be 
extensible, and to extend far and wide, as lentus in lenti salices ; we 
have no word such as this which combines in itself the ideas of 
softness and juicy freshness, of bending and elasticity, of looseness, 
and thus of overhanging ramification (as in the case of the weep- 
ing willow). The beams are called ninp, from ™P, to meet, to 
lay crosswise, to hold together (cf. contingere and contignare), ‘OM 
(after another reading, ‘™, from 0'N, with Kametz immutable, or a 
virtual Dag.) is North Palest. = ‘™ (Ker‘), for in place of D°D7, troughs 
(Ex. ii. 16), the Samarit. has nym (cf. sahar and sahhar, circumire, 
zahar and zahhar, whence the Syr. name of scarlet); here the word, 
if it is not defect. plur. (Heiligst.), is used as collect. sing. of the 
hollows or panels of a wainscoted ceiling, like @arvat, whence the 
LXX. datvopara (Symm. datvwces), and like lacunae, whence 
lacunaria, for which Jerome has here laquearia, which equally 
denotes the wainscot ceiling Abulwalid glosses the word rightly 
by p’anp, gutters (from 577, to run); only this and ot dcddpouoe of 
the Gr. Venet. is not an architectural expression, like np’, which 
is still found in the Talm. (vd. Buxtorf’s Lex). To suppose a 
transposition from 130" n, from ©, to turn, to carve (Ew. Heiligst. 
Hitz.), is accordingly not necessary. As the n in O'N2 belongs to 
the North Palest. (Galilean) form of speech,’ so also n for 7 in this 
word: an exchange of the gutturals was characteristic of the 
Galilean idiom (vid. Talm. citations by Frankel, Hinl. in d. gerus. Talm. 

1 Pliny, H. N. xxiv. 102, ed. Jan., notes brathy as the name of the savin-tree 


Juniperus sabina. Wetstein is inclined to derive the name of Beirut from py3, 
as the name of the sweet pine, the tree peculiar to the Syrian landscape, and which, 
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1870, 75). Well knowing that a mere hut was not suitable for the 
king, Shulamith’s fancy converts one of the magnificent nature- 
temples of the North Palest. forest-solitudes into a house where, 
once together, they will live each for the other. Because it is a large 
house, although not large by art, she styles it by the poet. plur. 
battenw. The mystical interpretation here finds in Isa. lx. 13 a 
favourable support. 

What Shulamith now further says confirms what had just been 
said. City and palace with their splendour please her not; forest 
and field she delights in; she is a tender flower that has grown up 
in the quietness of rural life. | 

Ch. ii. 1 I am a meadow-flower of Sharon, 
A lily of the valleys. 
We do not render: “ the wild-flower,” “ the lily,’... for she seeks: 
to represent herself not as the one, but only as one of this class ; 
the definiteness by means of the article sometimes belongs exclu- 
sively to the second number of the genit. word-chain. ‘nqxbo may 
equally (vd. at i. 11, Hitz. on Ps. cxiil. 9, and my Comm. on Gen. ix. 
20) mean “an angel” or “the angel of Jahve ;” and ‘ ‘na “ a virgin,” 
or “ the virgin of Israel ” (the personification of the people). For 
hhdvatstseléth (perhaps from hhivtsél, a denom. quadril. from bétsél, to 
form bulbs or bulbous knolls) the Syr. Pesh. (Isa. xxxv. 1) uses 
chamsaljotho, the meadow-saffron, colchicum autumnale; it is the 
flesh-coloured flower with leafless stem, which, when the grass is 
mown, decks in thousands the fields of warmer regions. They 
call it jilius ante patrem, because the blossoms appear before the 
leaves and the seed-capsules, which develope themselves at the close 
of winter under the ground. Shulamith compares herself to such a 
simple and common flower, and that to one in Sharon, 7. in the 
region known by that name. Sharon is per aphaer. derived from 
it”, The most celebrated plain of this name is that situated on the 
Mediterranean coast between Joppa and Caesarea; but there is also 
a trans-Jordanic Sharon, 1 Chron. v. 16; and according to Eusebius 
and Jerome, there is also another district of this name between Tabor 
and the Lake of Tiberias, which is the one here intended, because 
Shulamith is a Galilean: she calls herself a flower from the neigh- 
bourhood of Nazareth. Aquila translates: “A rosebud of Sharon ;” 
but 73¥iY (designedly here the fem. form of the name, which is also 


growing on the sandy hills, prevents the town from being filled with flying sand. 
The cypress is now called (Arab.) sanawbar; regarding its old names, and their 
signification in the figurative language of love, vid. under Isa. xli. 19. 

) Vid. Lagarde, Onomastica, p. 296 ; cf. Neubauer, Geographie du Tul. p. 47. 
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the name of a woman) does not mean the Rose which was brought 
at a later period from Armenia and Persia, as it appears,’ and culti- 
vated in the East (India) and West (Palestine, Egypt, Europe). It 
is nowhere mentioned in the canonical Scriptures, but is first found 
in Sir. xxiv. 14, xxxix. 13,18; Wisd. ii.8; and Esth. i 6, LXX. 
Since all the rosaceae are five-leaved, and all the ltliaceae are six- 
leaved, one might suppose, with Aben Ezra, that the name sosan 
(susan) is connected with the numeral ¥, and points to the number 
of leaves, especially since one is wont to represent to himself the 
Kastern lilies as red. But they are not only red, or rather violet, 
but also white: the Moorish-Spanish azucena denotes the white lily.” 
The root-word will thus, however, be the same as that of WW, byssus, 
and v'’ white marble. The comparison reminds us of Hos, xiv. 6 [5], 
“TI shall be as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow as the lily.” 
DYypoyil are deep valleys lying between mountains. She thinks 
humbly of herself; for before the greatness of the king she appears 
diminutive, and before the comeliness of the king her own beauty 
disappears—but he takes up her comparison of herself, and gives it 
a notable turn, 


Ver. 2 As a lily among thorns, 
So is my love among the daughters. 


By O°MIN7 are not meant the thorns of the plant itself, for the lily 
has no thorns, and the thorns of the rose are, moreover, called ketsim, 
and not hhohhim ;* besides, ben (among) contradicts that idea, since 
the thorns are on the plant itself, and it is not among them— 
thus the hhohhim are not the thorns of the flower-stem, but the 
thorn-plants that are around. iN designates the thorn-bush, eg. in 
the allegorical answer of King Josiah to Amaziah, 2 Kings xiv. 9. 
Simplicity, Innocence, gentleness, are the characteristics in which 
Shulamith surpasses all ni33, 7.e. all women (vid. vi. 9), as the lily of 
the valley surpasses the thorn-bushes around it. “ Although thorns 
surround her, yet can he see her; he sees her quiet life, he finds her 
beautiful.” But continuing this reciprocal rivalry in the praise of 
mutual love, she says: 


* Vid, Ewald, Jahrbuch, IV. p. 71; ef. Wiistemann, Die Rose, etc., 1854. 

2 Vid. Fleischer, Sitzungs-Berichten d. Séchs. Gesell. d. Wissensch. 1868, p. 305. 
Among the rich flora on the descent of the Hauran range, Wetstein saw (Jteise- 
bericht, p. 148) a dark-violet magnificent lily (susan) as large as his fist. We note 
here Riickert’s ‘“‘ Bright lily! The flowers worship God in the garden: thou art 
the priest of the house.” 

3 An Aramaic proverb: ‘from thorns sprouts the rose” (i.e. bad fathers have 
often pious children), in Heb. is jway x*sio pip; vid. Jalkut Samuel, § 134, 
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Ver. 8a As an apple-tree among the trees of the wood, 
So is my beloved among the sons. 
The apple-tree, the name of which, M5A, is formed from M53, and 
denominates it from its fragrant flower and fruit, is as the king among 
fruit trees, in Shulamith’s view. 3 (from 1Y', to be rough, rugged, 
uneven) is the wilderness and the forest, where are also found trees 
bearing fruit, which, however, is for the most part sour and unpalat- 
able. But the apple-tree unites delicious fruit along with a grateful 
shade; and just such a noble tree is the object of her love. 
86 Under his shadow it delighted me to sit down ; 
And his fruit is sweet to my taste. 
In concupivi et consedi the principal verb completes itself by the 
co-ordinating of a verb instead of an adv. or inf. as Isa. xlii. 21; 
Esth. viii. 7; Ewald, § 285. However, concupivi et consedi is yet 
more than concupivi considere, for thereby she not only says that she 
found delight in sitting down, but at the same time also in sitting 
down in the shadow of this tree. The Prel 75M, occurring only here, 
expresses the intensity of the wish and longing. The shadow is a 
figure of protection afforded, and the fruit a figure of enjoyment 
obtained. The taste is denoted by 30= 32, from 73M, to chew, or 
also tmbuere ; and that which is sweet is called Pin», from the smack- 
ing connected with an agreeable relish. The wsws log. has neglected 
this image, true to nature, ‘of physical circumstances in words, especi- 
ally where, as here, they are transferred to the experience of the 
soul-life. The taste becomes then a figure of the soul’s power of 
perception (aicOnrixov) ; a man’s fruit are his words and works, in 
which his inward nature expresses itself; and this fruit is sweet to 
those on whom that in which the peculiar nature of the man reveals 
itself makes a happy, pleasing impression. But not only does the 
person of the king afford to Shulamith so great delight, he entertains 
her also with what can and must give her enjoyment. 
Ver. 4 He has brought me into the wine-house, 
And his banner over me is love, 
After we have seen the ladies of the palace at the feast, in which 
wine is presented, and after Solomon, till now absent, has entered 
the banqueting-chamber (Arab. meglis), by M2 we are not to 
understand the vineyard, which would be called béth haggephanim or 
beth ha dnavim, as in Acts i. 12, Pesh. the Mount of Olives, beth 
zaite.' He has introduced her to the place where he royally enter- 
tains his friends. Well knowing that she, the poor and sunburnt 


‘ In Heb. } does not denote the vineas a plant, as the Aethiop. wain, whence 
asada wain, wine-court = vineyard, which Ewald compares; Dillmann, however, 
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maiden, does not properly belong to such a place, and would rather 
escape away from it, he relieves her from her fear and bashfulness, 
for he covers her with his fear-inspiring, awful, and thus surely pro- 
tecting, banner; and this banner, which he waves over her, and 
under which she is well concealed, is “love.” on (from 23%, to 
cover) is the name of the covering of the shaft or standard, 7.e. pannus, 
the piece of cloth fastened to a shaft. Like a pennon, the love of 
the king hovers over her; and so powerful, so surpassing, is the delight 
of this love which pervades and transports her, that she cries out : 
Ver. 5 Support me with grape-cakes, 
Refresh me with apples : 
For I am sick with love. 

She makes use of the intensive form as one in a high degree in 
need of the reanimating of her almost sinking life: 7D is the intens. 
of 2D, to prop up, support, or, as here, to under-prop, uphold; and 
757, the intens. of 759 (R. 41), to raise up from beneath (vid. at Prov. 
vii. 16), to furnish firm ground and support. The apple is the 
Greek attribute of Aphrodite, and is the symbol of love; but here 
it is only a means of refreshing; and if thoughts of love are con- 
nected with the apple-tree (ii. 3, vill 5), that is explained from 
Shulamith’s rural home. Bottcher understands quinces; Epstein, 
citrons; but these must needs have been more closely denoted, as at 
Prov. xxv. 11, by some addition to the expression. Nnivv'x (from 
ww, to establish, make firm) are (cf. Isa. xvi. 7; Hos. iii 1) grapes 
pressed together like cakes; different from D'/®¥, dried grapes (cf. 
m3), fie-cakes (Arab. dabbile, a mass pressed together), and wAaxois, 
placenta, from the pressed-out form. A cake is among the gifts 
(2 Sam. vi. 19) which David distributed to the people on the 
occasion of the bringing up of the ark; date-cakes, eg. at the 
monastery at Sinai, are to the present day gifts for the refreshment 
of travellers. If Shulamith’s cry was to be understood literally, one 
might, with Noack, doubt the correctness of the text; for “ love- 
sickness, even in the age of passion and sentimentality, was not 
to be cured with roses and apples.” But (1) sentimentality, ae. 
susceptibility, does not belong merely to the Romantic, but also to 
Antiquity, especially in the Orient, as ¢g.is shown by the symptoms 
of sympathy with which the prophets were affected when uttering 
their threatenings of judgment; let one read such outbreaks of sorrow 
as Isa. xxi. 3, which, if one is disposed to scorn, may be derided as 
hysterical fits. Moreover, the Indian, Persian, and Arabic erotic 


ineptly cites ‘* vine-arbour,” and South-Germ. “‘ kamerte” = vinea camcrata; in 
Heb. }"7 n'a is the house in which wine is drunk. 
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(vid. eg. the Romance Siret “Antar) is as sentimental as the Ger- 
man has at any time been. (2) The subject of the passage here 
is not the curing of love-sickness, but bodily refreshment: the cry 
of Shulamith, that she may be made capable of bearing the deep 
agitation of her physical life, which is the consequence, not of her 
love-sickness, but of her love-happiness. (3) The cry is not addressed 
(although this is grammatically possible, since ‘358D is, according to 
rule, = ‘NN 72390) to the daughters of Jerusalem, who would in that 
case have been named, but to some other person; and this points to 
its being taken not in a literal sense. (4) It presupposes that one 
came to the help of Shulamith, sick and reduced to weakness, with 
orapes and apple-scent to revive her fainting spirit. The call of 
Shulamith thus means: hasten to me with that which will revive 
and refresh me, for I am sick with love. This love-sickness has also 
been experienced in the spiritual sphere. St. Ephrem was once so 
overcome by such a joy that he cried out: “ Lord, withdraw Thine 
hand a little, for my heart is too weak to receive so great joy.” 
And J. R. Hedinger (+ 1704) was on his deathbed overpowered 
with such a stream of heavenly delight that he cried: “ Oh, how 
good is the Lord! Oh, how sweet is Thy love, my Jesus! Oh, what 
a sweetness! Jam not worthy of it,my Lord! Let me alone; let 
me alone!” As the spiritual joy of love, so may also the spiritual 
longing of love consume the body (cf. Job xix. 27; Ps. lxiii. 2, 
Ixxxiv. 3); there have been men who have actually sunk under a 
longing desire after the Lord and eternity. It is the state of love- 
ecstasy in which Shulamith calls for refreshment, because she is 
afraid of sinking. The contrast between her, the poor and unworthy, 
and the king, who appears to her as an ideal of beauty and majesty, 
who raises her up to himself, was such as to threaten her life. Un- 
looked for, extraordinary fortune, has already killed many. Fear, 
producing lameness and even death, is a phenomenon common in the 
Orient.! If Pharaoh’s daughter, if the Queen of Sheba, finds herselt 
in the presence of Solomon, the feeling of social equality prevents all 
alarm. But Shulamith is dazzled by the splendour, and disconcerted; 


1“ Rod (ay4, thus in Damascus), or ra’b (thus in the Hauran and among the 


Beduins), is a state of the soul which with us is found only in a lower degree, 
but which among the Arabians is psychologically noteworthy. The wahm, i.e. 
the idea of the greatness and irresistibility of a danger or a misfortune, overpowers 
the Arabian; all power of body and of soul suddenly so departs from him, that 
- he falls down helpless and defenceless. ‘Thus, on the 8th July 1860, in a few 
hours, about 6000 Christian men were put to death in Damascus, without one 
lifting his hand in defence, or uttering one word of supplication, That the rob 
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and it happens to her in type as it happened to the seer of Patmos. 
who, in presence of the ascended Lord, fell at His feet as one dead, 
Rev.i. 17. If beauty is combined with dignity, it has always, for 
gentle and not perverted natures, something that awakens veneration 
and tremor; but if the power of love be superadded, then it has, as 
a consequence, that combination of awe and inward delight, the 
psychological appearance of which Sappho, in the four strophes 
which begin with “ Daiveral pos xjvos loos Oeoiot Expev wv7p,” has 
described in a manner so true to nature. We may thus, without 
carrying back modern sentimentality into antiquity, suppose that 
Shulamith sank down in a paroxysm caused by the rivalry between 
the words of love and of praise, and thus thanking» him,—for 
Solomon supports and bears her up,—she exclaims : 
Ver. 6 His left hand is under my head, 
And his right hand doth embrace me. 
With his left hand he supports her head that had fallen backwards, 
and with his right he embraces her [herzet], as Luther rightly renders 
it (as he also renders the name Habakkuk by “der Herzer” = the 
embracer) ; for P29 signifies properly to enfold, to embrace; but 
then generally, to embrace lovingly, to fondle, of that gentle stroking 
with the hand elsewhere denoted by 79M, mulcere. The situation 
here is like that at Gen. xxix. 13, xlviii. 10; where, connected with 
the dat., it is meant of loving arms stretched out to embrace. If 
this sympathetic, gentle embracing exercises a soothing influence on 
her, overcome by the power of her emotions; so love mutually 
kindled now celebrates the first hour of delighted enjoyment, and 
the happy Shulamith calls to those who are witnesses of her joy: 
Ver. 7 I adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the gazelles or the hinds of the field, 
That ye arouse not and disturb not love 
Till she pleases. 
It is permitted to the Israelites to swear, Y3¥3, only by God (Gen. 
xxi. 23); but to adjure, 2Y7, by that which is not God, is also 
admissible, although this example before us is perhaps the only 


kills in Arabia, European and native physicians have assured me; and I my- 
self can confirm the fact. Since it frequently produces a stiffening of the limbs, 
with chronic Jameness, every kind of paralysis is called ro‘b, and every para- 
lytic mar'éb. It is treated medically by applying the ‘terror-cup’ (¢dset er-ro'b), 
covered over with sentences engraved on it, and hung round with twenty bells; 
and since, among the Arabians, the influence of the psychical on the physical is 
stronger and more immediate than with us, the symptthetic cure may have there 
sometimes positive results.’’— Wetstin. 
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direct one in Scripture. ‘2¥ (= ‘3%, dialect. ‘30), fem. ™2¥ (Aram. 
xmab, Acts ix. 36), plur. tsebaim or tsebajim, fem. tsabadth (according 
with the pl. of 2%), softened from ¢sebajdth, is the name for the 
gazelle, from the elegance of its form and movements. nine is the 
connecting form of nin, whose consonantal Yod in the Assyr. and 
Syr. is softened to the diphthong ailuv, aila; the gen. “of the 
field,” as not distinguishing but describing, belongs to both of the 
animals, therefore also the first is without the article. ix (after the 
etymon corresponding to the Lat. vel) proceeds, leaving out of view 
the repetition of this so-called Slumber-Song (ii. 5; cf. vill. 4, as 
also ii. 9), from the endeavour to give to the adjuration the greatest 
impression; the expression is varied, for the representations flit 
from image to image, and the one, wherever possible, is surpassed 
by the other (vid. at Prov. xxx. 31). Under this verse Hengst. 
remarks: “The bride would not adjure by the hinds, much more 
would she adjure by the stags.” He supposes that Solomon is here 
the speaker; but a more worthless proof for this could not be 
thought of. On the contrary, the adjuration by the gazelles, etc., 
shows that the speaker here -is one whose home is the field and 
wood ; thus also not the poet (Hitz.) nor the queen-mother (Bottch.), 
neither of whom is ever introduced as speaking. The adjuration is 
that love should not be disturbed, and therefore it is by the animals 
that are most lovely and free, which roam through the fields. 
Zockler, with whom in this one point Griitz agrees, finds here, after 
the example of Bottch. and Hitz, the earnest warning against 
wantonly exciting love in themselves (cf. Lat. crritamenta veneris, — 
erritata voluptas) till God Himself awakens it, and heart finds itself 
in sympathy with heart. But the circumstances in which Shulamith 
is placed ill accord with such a general moralizing. The adjuration 
is repeated, ili. 5, vill. 4, and wherever Shulamith finds herself near 
her beloved, as she is here in his arms. What lies nearer, then, 
than that she should guard against a disturbance of this love- 
ecstasy, which is like a slumber penetrated by delightful dreams ? 
Instead of D2N¥, YA, and 771¥A, should be more exactly the words 
INN, WA, and WMYA; but the gram. distinction of the genera is 
in Heb. not perfectly developed. We meet also with the very same 
synallage generis, without this adjuration formula, at v. 8, vu. 1, 
iv. 2, vi. 8, etc.; it is also elsewhere frequent; but in the Song it 
perhaps belongs to the foil of the vulgar given to the highly poetic. 
Thus also in the vulgar Arab. the fem. forms jaktulna, taktulna, cor- 
responding to nIDOPA, are fallen out of use. With Vn, expergefacere,. 
there is connected the idea of an interruption of sleep; with 1, 
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excitare, the idea, which goes further, of arousing out of sleep, 
placing in the full activity of awakened life.' The one adjuration 
is, that love should not be awakened out of its sweet dream; the 
other, that it should not be disturbed from its being absorbed in 
itself. The Pasek between yn and the word following has, as at 
Lev. x. 6, the design of keeping the two Vavs distinct, that in 
reading they might not run together; it is the Pasek which, as 
Ben Asher says, serves “to secure to a letter its independence 
against the similar one standing next it.” 308 is not abstr. pro 
concreto, but love itself in its giving and receiving. Thus closes the 
second scene of the first act: Shulamith lies like one helpless in 
the arms of Solomon; but in him to expire is her life; to have lost 
herself in him, and in him to find herself again, is her happiness. 


SECOND ACT. 


THE MUTUAL SEEKING AND FINDING OF THE LOVERS.— 
_ Cuap. II. S-IIL. 5. 


FIRST SCENE OF THE SECOND ACT, II. 8-17. 


With ii. 8 the second act begins. The so-called slumber-song 
(iii. 5) closes it, as it did the first act; and also the refrain-like 
summons to hasten to the mountains leaves no doubt regarding the 
close of the first scene. The locality is no longer the royal city. 
Shulamith, with her love-sickness, is once more at home in the house 
which she inhabits along with her own friends, of whom she has 
already (i. 6) named her brothers. This house stands alone among 
the rocks, and deep in the mountain range; around are the vine- 
yards which the family have planted, and the hill-pastures on which 
they feed their flocks, She longingly looks out here for her distant 
lover. 

Ver. 8 Hark, my beloved! lo, there he comes! 


Springs over the mountains, 
Bounds over the hills. 


—— 


'The distinction between these words is well explained by Lewisohn in his 
Investigationes Linguae (Wilna, 1840), p. 21: ‘The Winns “"YD is satisfied that 
the sleeper wakes, and it is left to him fully to overcome the influence of sleep ; 
the a1), however, arouses him at once from sleepiness, and awakes him to such 
u degree that he is secured against falling asleep again.” 
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9 My beloved is like a gazelle, 
Or a young one of the harts. 
Lo, there he stands behind our wall! 
He looks through the windows, 
Glances through the lattices. 


The word Sip, in the expression "Ti" Sip. is to be understood of 
the call of the approaching lover (Bottch.), or only of the sound of 
his footsteps (Hitz.); it is an interjectional clause (sound of my 
beloved !), in which kdl becomes an interjection almost the same as 
our “horch” [“hear!”]. Vid. under Gen. iv. 10. i after 737 
sharpens it, as the demonst. ce in ecce=en ce. 3 is thought of as 
partic. as 1s evident from the accenting of the fem. MN3, eg. Jer. 
x. 22. 291 is the usual word for springing; the parallel 7? (/8?), 
Aram. Y5?, %P, signifies properly contrahere (cogn. YO?, whence 
Kametz, the drawing together of the mouth, more accurately, of the 
muscles of the lips), particularly to draw the body together, to 
prepare it for a spring. In the same manner, at the present day, 
both in the city and in the Beduin Arab. kamaz, for which also 
famaz, is used of the springing of a gazelle, which consists in a 
tossing up of the legs stretched out perpendicularly. ‘“Antar says 
similarly, as Shulamith here of the swift-footed schébib (D. I. 
Zeitung, xxii. 362): wahw jsegmiz gamazdt el-yazdl, it leaps away 
with the springing of a gazelle. 

The figure used in ver. 8 is continued in ver. 9. ‘3% is the 
gazelle, which is thus designated after its Arab. name ghazal, which 
has reached us probably through the Moorish-Spanish gazela (dis- 
tinct from “ghasele,” after the Pers. ghazal, love-poem). “SY is the 
young hart, like the Arab. ghufar (ghafur), the young chamois, 
probably from the covering of young hair; whence also the young 
lion may be called “23. Regarding the effect of ix passing from 
one figure to another, vid. under ii. 7a. The meaning would be 
plainer were ver. 9a joined to ver. 8, for the figures illustrate 
quick-footed speed (2 Sam. u. 18; 1 Chron. xii. 8; cf. Ps. xviii. 34 
with Hab. iii. 19 and Isa. xxxv. 6). In ver. 9b he comes with the 
speed of the gazelle, and his eyes seek for the unforgotten one. 

Nd (from 23, compingere, condensare ; whence, eg., Arab. mukattal, 
pressed together, rounded, ramassé; vid. regarding R. n> at Ps. 
Ixxxvii. 6), Aram. 93 (Josh. ii. 15; Targ. word for *?), is meant 
of the wall of the house itself, not of the wall surrounding it. 
Shulamith is within, in the house: her beloved, standing behind the 
wail, stands without, before the house (Tympe: ad latus aversum 
parietis, viz. out from it), and looks through the windows,—at one 
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time through this one, at another through that one,—that he might 
see her and feast his eyes on her. We have here two verbs from 
the fulness of Heb. synon. for one idea of seeing, 37, from Mv, 
occurring only three times in the O. T., refers, in respect of the 
roots 3%, 7”, pw, to the idea of piercing or splitting (whence also 
y3Y, to be furious, properly pierced, percitum esse; cf. oestrus, sting 
of a gadfly = madness, Arab. transferred to hardiness = madness’, 
and means fixing by reflection and meditation ; wherefore NM3~7 in 
post-bibl. Heb. is the name for Divine Providence. 3, elsewhere to 
twinkle and to bloom, appears only here in the sense of seeing, and 
that of the quick darting forward of the glance of the eye, as blick 
[glance] and blitz [lightning] (Olic) are one word; “he saw,” says 
Goethe in Werther, “the glance of the powder” (Weigand).' The 
plurs. fenestrae and transennae are to be understood also as synech- 
doche totius pro parte, which is the same as the plur. of categ.; but 
with equal correctness we conceive of him as changing his standing 
place. 199 is the window, as an opening in the wall, from >2n, per- 
forare. O39 we combine most certainly (vid. Prov. xii. 27) with 
(Arab.) khark, fissura, so that the idea presents itself of the window 
broken through the wall, or as itself broken through ; for the window 
in the country there consists for the most part of a pierced wooden 
frame of a transparent nature,—not (as one would erroneously con- 
clude, from the most significant name of a window 33%, now 
schubbdke, from 32%, to twist, to lattice, to close after the manner of 
our Venetian blinds) of rods or boards laid crosswise. }*¥7 accords 
with the looking out through the pierced places of such a window, 
for the glances of his eye are like the penetrating rays of light. 
When now Shulamith continues : 
Ver. 10a My beloved answered and said to me, 
arise, my love, my fair one, and go forth! 

the words show that this first scene is not immediately dramatic, 
but only mediately ; for Shulamith speaks in monologue, though in a 
dramatic manner narrating an event which occurred between the 
commencement of their love-relation and her home-bringing.? She 
does not relate it as a dream, and thus it is not one. Solomon 

‘In this sense: to look sharply toward, is »yn (Talm.)—for Griitz alone a 
proof that the Song is of very recent date; but this word belongs, like "7D, to 
the old Heb. still preserved in the Talm. 

* Gritz misinterprets this in order by the supplement of similar ones to make 
the whole poem a chain of narrative which Shulamith declaims to the daughters of 
Jerusalem. Thereby it certainly ceases to be dramatic, but so much more tedious 
does it become by these interposed expressions, ‘‘ I said,”’ ‘‘ he said,” ‘* the sons of 
my mother said.” 


SONG. D 
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again once’ more passes, perhaps on a hunting expedition into the 
northern mountains after the winter with its rains, which made them 
inaccessible, is over; and after long waiting, Shulamith at length 
again sees him, and he invites her to enjoy with him the spring 
season, 32 signifies, like doxplvecOat, not always to answer to 
the words of another, but also to speak on the occasion of a person 
appearing before one ; it is different from my, the same in sound, 
which signifies to sing, properly to sing through the nose, and has 
the root-meaning of replying (of the same root as 129, clouds, as that 
which meets us when we look up toward the heavens); but taking 
speech in hand in consequence of an impression received is equiva- 
lent to an answer. With ‘D}P he calls upon her to raise herself from 
her stupor, and with Io 3A, French va--en, to follow him, 
Ver. 11 For, lo! the winter is past, 
The rain is over, is gone. 
12 The flowers appear in the land; 
The time of song has come, 
And the voice of the turtle makes itself heard in oc> land. 
13 The fig-tree spices her green figs, 

And the vines stand in bloom, they diffuse fragrance ;—~ 

Rise up, my love, my fair one, and go forth! 
The winter is called 1D, perhaps from a verb "ND (of the same root 
as ND, OND, without any example, since nip, Gen. xlix. 11, is cer- 
tainly not derived from a verb map), to conceal, to veil, as the time of 
being overcast with clouds, for in the East winter is the rainy season ; 
(Arab.) shatadé is also used in the sense of rain itself (vid. D. M. 
Zeitsch. xx. 618); and in the present day in Jerusalem, in the 
language of the people, no other name is used for rain but shatad 
(not metar). The word MD, which the Ker? substitutes, only means 
that one must not read IND, but ND with longa; in the same way 
~2Y, humble, from 73, to be bowed down, and ¥¥, a quail, from mv, 
to be fat, are formed and written. Rain is here, however, especially 
mentioned : it is called géshém, from gdshdm, to be thick, massy (cf. 
revivim, of density). With 3Y, to pass by, there is interchanged 
FON, which, like (Arab.) Khalaf, means properly to press on, and then 
generally to move to another place, and thus to remove from the 
place hitherto occupied. In a) 727, with the dat. ethicus, which 
throws back the action on the subject, the winter rain is thought of 
as a person who has passed by. {83, with the noun-ending dz, is the 
same as {D°), and signifies the flower, as the latter the flower-month, 
floréal ; in the use of the word, {¥) is related to 72 and 33, probably 
as little flower is to flower. In hdzezdmir the idea of the song of 
birds (Arab. gharad) appears, and this is not to be given up. The 
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LXX., Aquila, Symm., Targ., Jerome, and the Venet. translate tempus 
putationis: the time of the pruning of vines, which indeed corresponds 
to the usus log. (cf. V2t, to prune the vine, and 77>!, a pruning- 
knife), and to similar names, such as "DS [ingathering of fruit], but 
supplies no reason for her being invited out into the open fields, and 
is on this account improbable, because the poet further on speaks 
for the first time of vines, ‘Wf (18!) is an onomatopoeia, which for 
the most part denotes song and music; why should 2! thus not be 
able to denote singing, like but not, at least not in this passage, 
the singing of men (Hengst.), for they are not silent in winter; but 
the singing of birds, which is truly a sign of the spring, and as a 
characteristic feature, is added’ to this lovely picture of spring? Thus 
there is also suitably added the mention of the turtle-dove, which 
is a bird of passage (vid. Jer. vill. 7), and therefore a messenger of 
spring, Ydv’] is 3d pret.: it makes itself heard. 

The description of spring is finished by a reference to the fig-tree 
and the vine, the standing attributes of a prosperous and peaceful 
homestead, 1 Kings v.5; 2 Kings xviii. 31. 28 (from 328, and thus 
named, not from their hardness, but their delicacy) are the little fruits 
of the fig-tree which now, when the harvest-rains are over, and the 
spring commences with the equinox of Nisan, already begin to assume 
a red colour; the verb 53 does not mean “ to grow into a bulb,” as 
Bottch. imagines ; it has only the two meanings, condire (condir, 
post-bibl. syn. of ov/3) and rubeszere. From its colour, wheat has the 
name nm = 737; and here also the idea of colour has the preference, 
for becoming fragrant does not occur in spring,—in the history of the 
cursing of the fig-tree at the time of the Passover, Mark (xi. 13) 
_ says, “ for the time of figs was not yet.” In fig-trees, by this time the 
green of the fruit-formation changes its colour, and the vines are 1790, 
blossom, 7.e. are in a state of bloom (LXX. xumpiGoveas: cf. vii. 13, 
KuTpio.0s)—it is a clause such as Ex. ix. 31, and to which “ they 
diffuse fragrance” (ver. 13) is parallel. This word wp is usually 
regarded as a compound word, consisting of DD, scent, and 174, bright- 
ness = blossom (vid. Gesen. Thes.); it 1s undeniable that there are 
such compound formations, eg. PX’, from Mev and ww; wn, from 
(Arab.) hams, to be hard, and hals, to be dark-brown.’ But the 


_ " Tt is true that besides in this passage z@mdr, of the singing of birds, is not 
demonstrable, the Arab. zamar is only used of the shrill ery of the ostrich, and par- 
ticularly the female ostrich. | 2 
‘2 In like manner as (Arab.) karbsh, corrugare, is formed of karb, to string, and. 
karsh, to wrinkle, combined ; and another extension of Karsh is kurnash, wrinkles, 
und mukarnash, wrinkled. ‘‘ One day,” said Wetstein to me, ‘‘{ asked an 
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traditional reading 77D (not 17D) is unfavourable to this view; the 
middle @ accordingly, as in PYDY, presents itself as an anfe-tone vowel 
(Ewald, § 154a), and the stem-word appears as a quadril. which may 
be the expansion of 17D, to range, put in order in the sense of placing 
asunder, unfolding. Symm. renders the word by otvdv@n, and the 
Talm. idiom shows that not only the green five-leaved blossoms of 
the vine were so named, but also the fruit-buds and the first shoots 
of the grapes. Here, as the words “they diffuse fragrance” (as 
at vii. 14 of the mandrakes) show, the vine-blossom is meant which 
fills the vineyard with an incomparably delicate fragrance. At the 
close of the invitation to enjoy the spring, the call “ Rise up,” etc., 
with which it began,is repeated. The Chethtb +0), if not an error in 
writing, justly set aside by the Ker‘, is to be read "2 (cf. Syr. bechi, 
in thee, l’votechi, to thee, but with occult 7)—a North Palestinism 
for ‘Ie, like 2 Kings iv. 2, where the Kert has substituted the usual 
- form (vid. under Ps. ciii. introd.) for this very dialectic form, which 
‘is there undoubtedly original. 

Ver. 14. Solomon further relates how he drew her to himself 
out of her retirement : 


My dove in the clefts of the rock, 

In the hiding-place of the cliff ; 

Let me see thy countenance, 

Let me hear thy voice ! 

For thy voice is sweet and thy countenance comely. 


“Dove” (for which Castellio, colwmbula, like vulticulum, voculanv) is 
a name of endearment which Shulamith shares with the church of 
God, Ps. lxxiv. 19; cf. lvi. 1; Hos. vii.11. The wood-pigeon builds 
its nest in the clefts of the rocks and other steep rocky places, Jer. 
xlviii. 28. That Shulamith is thus here named, shows that, far 
removed from intercourse with the world, her home was among the 
mountains. ‘30, from 130, or also UN, requires a verb mn = (Arab.) 


Arab the origin of the word karnasa, to wrinkle, and he replied that it was derived 
from a sheep’s stomach that had lain over night, z.e. the stomach of a slaughtered 
sheep that had lain over night, by which its smooth surface shrinks together and 
becomes wrinkled. In fact, we say of a wrinkled countenance that it is mathal 
alkarash albayt.” With right Wetstein gathers from this curious fact how difficult 
it is to ascertain by purely etymological considerations the view which guided the 
Semites in this or that designation. Samdor is also a strange word; on the one 
side it is connected with sadr, of the veiling of the eyes, as the effect of terror ; 
and on the other with samd, of stretching oneself straight out. . E. Meier takes 
10D as the name of the vine-blossom, as changed from “pp, bristling. Just as 
unlikely as that SD is cogn. to Ion, Jesurun, p. 221. 


1 Wetstein'’s Heisebericht, p. 182: ‘If the Syrian wood-pigeon does not find a 
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Khajja, findere. 2D, as a Himyar. lexicocrapher defines it, is a cleft 
into the mountains after the nature of a defile; with ¥, only the 
ideas of inaccessibility and remoteness are connected ; with pp, those 
of a secure hiding-place, and, indeed, a convenient, pleasant residence. 
779 is the stairs ; here the rocky stairs, as the two chalk-cliffs on the 
Riigen, which sink perpendicularly to the sea, are called “ Stubben- 
kammer,” a corruption of the Slavonic Stupnykamen, 2.e. the Stair- 
Rock. “Let me see,” said he, as he called upon her with enticing 
words, “thy countenance;” and adds this as a reason, “for thy 
countenance is lovely.” The word 7", thus pointed, is sing.; the 
Jod otians is the third root letter of ‘80, retained only for the sake 
of the eye. It is incorrect to conclude from ashréch, in Eccles. 
x. 17, that the ech may be also the plur. suff., which it can as little 
be as éhu in Prov. xxix. 18; in both cases the sing. ésher has sub- 
stituted itself for ashré. But, inversely, mdraich cannot be sing. ; 
for the sing. is simply maréch. Also mdrdav, Job xli. 1, is not sing. : 
the sing. is maréhu, Job iv. 16; Song v.15. On the other hand, 
the determination of such forms as 3°70, DTN, is difficult: these 
forms may be sing. as well as plur. In the passage before us, O°S19 
is Just such a non-numer. plur. as 0°98. But while panim is an ex- 
tensive plur., as Bottcher calls it: the countenance, in its extension 
and the totality of its parts,—marim, like maréth, vision, a stately 
term, Ex. xl. 2 (vid. Dietrich’s Abhand. p. 19), is an amplificative 
plur.: the countenance, on the side of its fulness of beauty and its 
overpowering impression. 

There now follows a cantiuncula. Shulamith comes forward, 
and, singing, salutes her beloved. Their love shall celebrate a new 
spring. Thus she wishes everything removed, or rendered harmless, 
that would disturb the peace of this love: 


Ver. 15 Catch us the foxes, the little foxes, 
The spoilers of the vineyards ; 
For our vineyards are in bloom! 
16 My beloved is mine, and I am his; 
Who feeds [his flock] among the lilies, 


If the king is now, on this visit of the beloved, engaged in hunting, 
the call: “Catch us,” etc., if it is directed at all to any definite 
persons, is addressed to those who follow him. But this is a vine- 
dresser’s ditty, in accord with Shulamith’s experience as the keeper 


pigeon-tower, rspiorepsave, it builds its nest in the hollows of rocky precipices, or 
in the walls of deep and wide fountains.” See also his Nord-arabien, p. 58: 
‘‘A number of scarcely accessible mountains in Arabia are called alkuunat, a 
rock-nest.” . | 
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of a vineyard, which, in a figure, aims at her love-relation. The 
vineyards, beautiful with fragrant blossom, point to her covenant of 
love ; and the foxes, the little foxes, which might destroy these united 
vineyards, point to all the great and little enemies and adverse cir- 
cumstances which threaten to gnaw and destroy love in the blossom, 
ere it has reached the ripeness of full enjoyment. Dry compre- 
hends both foxes and jackals, which “ destroy or injure the vine- 
yards; because, by their holes and passages which they form in the 
sround, loosening the soil, so that the growth and prosperity of the 
vine suffers injury” (Hitzig). This word j is from byw (R. Sw), to go 
down, or into the depth. The little foxes are perhaps the jackals, 
which are called ¢annim, from their extended form, and in height are 
seldom more than fifteen inches. Tlie word “jackal” has nothing to 
do with >s%”, but is the Persian-Turkish shaghal, which comes from the 
Sanscr. crgdla, the howler (R. krag, like kap-dla, the skull; R. kap, to 
be arched). Moreover, the mention of the foxes naturally follows 14a, 
for they are at home among rocky ravines. Hitzig supposes Shula- 
mith to address the foxes: hold for us = wait, ye rascals! But thks, 
Aram. 798, does not signify to wait, but to seize or lay hold of 
(synon. 132, Judg. xv. 4), as the lion its prey, Isa. v. 29. And the 
plur. of address is explained from its being made to the king’s 
retinue, or to all who could and would give help. Fox-hunting is 
still, and has been from old times, a sport of rich landowners; and 
that the smaller landowners also sought to free themselves from 
them by means of snares or otherwise, is a matter of course,—they 
are proverbially as destroyers, Neh. iu. 35 [liv. 3], and therefore 
a figure of the false prophets, Ezek. xiii. 4. 973'3ND are here 
instead of ‘2730 ‘DAM, The articles are generally omitted, because 
poetry is not fond of the article, where, as here (cf. on the other 
hand, i. 6), the thoughts and language permit it; and the fivefold 
¢m is on intentional mere verborum sonus. The clause Y12D “I33 is an 
explanatory one, as appears from the Vav and the subj. preceding, as 
well as from the want of a jinitum. ‘12D maintains here also, in 
pausa, the sharpening of the final syllable, as ‘sN, Deut. xxviii. 42. 

The 16th verse is connected with the 15th. Shulamith, in the 
pentast. song, celebrates her love-relation ; for the praise of it extends 
into ver. 15, is continued in ver. 16, and not till ver. 17 does she 
address her beloved. Luther translates: 

My beloved is mine, and I am his; 
He feeds [his flock] among the roses. 

He has here also changed the “ lilies” of the Vulgate into “ roses ;” 
for of the two queens among the flowers, he gave the preference to the 
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yopular and common rose ; besides, he rightly does not translate MY, 
in the mid. after the pascitur inter lilia of the Vulgate: who feeds 
himself, z.e. pleases himself; for nm has this meaning only when 
the object expressly follows, and it is evident that ‘W3 cannot pos- 
sibly be this object, after Gen. xxxvii. 2,—the object is thus to he 
supplied. And which? Without doubt, gregem ; and if Heiuligst., 
with the advocates of the shepherd-hypothesis, understands this 
feeding (of the flock) among the lilies, of feeding on a flowery 
meadow, nothing can be said against it. But at vi. 2 f, where this 
saying of Shulamith is repeated, she says that her beloved 0°33 
feeds and gathers lilies. On this the literal interpretation of the guz 
pascit (gregem) inter lilia is wrecked; for a shepherd, such as the 
shepherd-hypothesis supposes, were he to feed his flock in a garden, 
would be nothing better than a thief; such shepherds, also, do 
not concern themselves with the plucking of flowers, but spend their 
time in knitting stockings. It is Solomon, the king, of whom 
Shulamith speaks. She represents him to herself as a shepherd ; but 
in such a manner that, at the same time, she describes his actions 
in language which rises above ordinary shepherd-life, and, so to 
speak, idealizes. She, who was herself a shepherdess, knows from 
her own circle of thought nothing more lovely or more honourable 
to conceive and to say of him, than that he is a shepherd who feeds 
among lilies. The locality and the surroundings of his daily work 
correspond to his nature, which is altogether beauty and love. 
Lilies, the emblem of unapproachable highness, awe-inspiring purity, 
lofty elevation above what is common, bloom where the lily-like 
(king) wanders, whom the Lily names her own. The mystic inter- 
pretation and mode of speaking takes “ lilies” as the figurative name 
of holy souls, and a lily-stalk as the symbol of the life of regenera- 
tion. Mary, who is celebrated in song as the rosa mystica, is rightly 
represented in ancient pictures with a lily in her hand on the occa- 
sion of the Annunciation; for if the people of God are called by 
Jewish poets “a people of lilies,” she is, within this lily-community, 
this communio sanctorum, the lily without a parallel. 
Shulamith now further relates, in a dramatic, lively manner, 
what she said to her beloved after she had saluted him in a song: 
Ver. 17 Till the day cools and the shadows flee away, 

Turn; make haste, my beloved, 

Like a gazelle or a young one of the hinds 

On the craggy mountains, 
With the perf., Y TY (cf. O8 TY, Gen. xxiv. 33) signifies, till something 
is done; with the fut., till something will be done. Thus: till the 
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evening comes—and, therefore, before it comes—-may he do what she 
requires of him. Most interpreters explain 3b, verte te, with the 
supplement ad me; according to which Jerome, Castell., and others 
translate by revertere. But Ps. xxi. 21 does not warrant this render- 
ing; and if Shulamith has her beloved before her, then by 2D she 
can only point him away from herself; the parall. viii 14 has M3 
instead of 2D, which consequently means, “turn thyself from here 
away.” Rather we may suppose, as I explained in 1851, that she 
holds him in her embrace, as she says, and, inseparable from him, will 
wander with him upon the mountains. But neither that ad me nor 
this mecum should have been here (cf. on the contrary viii. 14) unex- 
pressed. We hold by what is written. Solomon surprises Shulamith, 
and invites her to enjoy with him the spring-time; not alone, be- 
cause he is on a hunting expedition, and—as denoted by “catch us” 
(ver. 15)—with a retinue of followers. She knows that the king has 
not now time to wander at leisure with her; and therefore she asks 
him to set forward his work for the day, and to make haste on the 
mountains till “ the day cools and the shadows flee.” Then she will 
expect him back; then in the evening she will spend the time with 
him as he promised her. The verb 8, with the guttural letter Hheth 
and the labial Pe, signifies spirare, here of being able to be breathed, 
i.e. cool, like the expression ‘7 5, Gen. iii. 8 (where the guttural Hheth 
is connected with Hésh). The shadows flee away, when they become 
longer and longer, as if on a flight, when they stretch out (Ps. cix. 23, 
cil. 12) and gradually disappear. Tull that takes place—or, as we say, 
will be done—he shall hasten with the swiftness of a gazelle on the 
mountains, and that on the mountains of separation, ze. the riven 
mountains, which thus present hindrances, but which he, the “swift as 
the gazelle” (vid. 11. 9), easily overcomes. Rightly, Bochart: montes 
scissionis, ita dictt propter, pwxpovs et ydopata, Also, Luther's 
“ Scheideberge” are “ mountains with peaks, from one of which to the 
other one must spring.” We must not here think of Bithron 
(2 Sam. i. 29), for that is a mountain ravine on the east of Jordan; 
nor of Bar-Cochba’s 1n’3 (Kirschbaum, Landau), because this moun- 
tain (whether it be sought for to the south of Jerusalem or to the 
north of Antipatris) ought properly to be named 1nn'3 (vid. Aruch). 
It is worthy of observation, that in an Assyrian list of the names of 
animals, along with sabi (gazelle) and apparw (the young of the 
gazelle or of the hind), the name bitru occurs, perhaps the name of 
the rupicapra. At the close of the song, the expression “ mountain 
of spices” occurs instead of “mountain of separation,” as here. 
There no more hindrances to be overcome lie in view, the rock-cliffs 
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have become fragrant flowers. The request here made by Shulamith 
breathes self-denying humility, patient modesty, inward joy in 
the joy of her beloved. She will not claim him for herself till he 
has accomplished his work. But when he associates with her in the 
evening, as with the Emmaus disciples, she will rejoice if he 
becomes her guide through the new-born world of spring. The 
whole scene permits, yea, moves us to think of this, that the Lord 
already even now visits the church which loves Him, and reveals 
Himself to her; but that .not till the evening of the world is His 
varousia to be expected. 


SECOND SCENE OF THE SECOND ACT, III. 1-5 


In the first scene, Shulamith relates what externally happened to 
her one day when the evening approached. In this second scene, 
she now relates what she inwardly experienced when the night 
came, She does not indeed say that she dreamed it; but that it 
is a dream is seen from this, that that which is related cannot be 
represented as an external reality. But it at once appears as an 
occurrence that took place during sleep. 

Chap. iii. 1 On my bed in the nights 

I sought him whom my soul loveth: 

I sought him, and found him not. 
She does not mean to say that she sought him beside herself on her 
couch; for how could that be of the modest one, whose home- 
bringing is first described in the next act—she could and might miss 
him there neither waking nor sleeping. The commencement is like 
Job xxxili. 15. She was at night on her couch, when a painful 
longing seized her: the beloved of her soul appeared to have for- 
saken her, to have withdrawn from her; she had lost the feeling of 
his nearness, and was not able to recover it. nid is neither here 
nor at iii. 8 necessarily the categ. plur. The meaning may also be, 
that this pain, arising from a sense of being forgotten, always returned 
upon her for several nights through: she became distrustful of his 
fidelity ; but the more she apprehended that she was no longer loved, 
the more ardent became her longing, and she arose to seek for him 
who had disappeared. 


Ver. 2 So I will arise, then, and go about the city, 
The markets, and the streets; 
J will seek him whom my soul loveth !— 
I sought him, and found him not. 
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How could this night-search, with all the strensth of love, be con- 
sistent with the modesty of a maiden? It is thus a dream which ° 
she relates. And if the beloved of her soul were a shepherd, would 
she seek him in the city, and not rather without, in the field or in 
some village? No; the beloved of her soul is Solomon; and in 
the dream, Jerusalem, his city, is transported close to the moun- 
tains of her native home. The resolution expressed by “I will 
arise, then,” is not introduced by “then I said,” or any similar 
phrase: the scene consists of a monglogue which dramatically 
represents that which is experienced. Regarding the second Chatef- 
Pathach of ‘D8, vid. Baer’s Genesis, p. 7. O°’? is the plur. of pw 
( = shavk), as DWY of ww (= shavr); the root-word pw (Arab. shak) 
signifies to press on, to follow after continuously; (Arab.) suwak 
designates perhaps, originally, the place to which one drives cattle 
for sale, as in the desert; (Arab.) sawak designates the place to 
which one drives cattle for drink (Wetzst.). The form "WpaX is 
without the Daghesh, as are all the forms of this verb except the 
imper.; the semi-guttural nature of the Koph has something oppos- 
ing the simple Sheva. 

Shulamith now relates what she further experienced when, im- 
pelled by love-sorrow, she wandered through the city: 

Ver. 3 The watchmen who go about in the city found me: 
‘* Have ye seen him whom my soul loveth?” 

Here also (as in ver. 2) there is wanting before the question such a 
phrase as, “and I asked them, saying:” the monologue relates 
dramatically. If she described an outward experience, then the 
question would be a foolish one; for how could she suppose that 
the watchmen, who make their rounds in the city (Epstein, against 
Gratz, points for the antiquity of the order to Ps. cxxvii. 1; Isa. 
lxii, 6; cf. xxi. 11), could have any knowledge of her beloved! 
But if she relates a dream, it is to be remembered that feeling and 
imagination rise higher than reflection. It is in the very nature of 
a dream, also, that things thus quickly follow one another without 
fixed lineaments. This also, that having gone out by night, she found 
in the streets him whom she sought, is a happy combination of cir- 
cumstances formed in the dreaming soul; an occurrence without 
probable external reality, although not without deep inner truth: 


Ver. 4 Scarcely had I passed from them, 
When I found him whom my soul loveth. 
I seized him. and did not let him go 
Until I brought him into the house of my mother, 
And into the chamber of her that gave me birth. 
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BYDS = paululum, here standing for a sentence: it was as a little 
that I passed, etc. Without ¥, it would he paululum transi ; 
with it, paululum fuit quod transi, without any other distinction 
than that in the latter case the pawlulum is more emphatic. Since 
Shulamith relates something experienced earlier, ‘AINS is not fitly 
rendered by ¢eneo, but by tenui; and VEIN NA, not by e non 
dimittam eum, but, as the neg. of BEN), ef dimist ewm,—not merely 
et non dimittebam ewm, but e¢ non dimisi eum. In Gen. xxxii. 27 
[26], we read the cogn. Mv, which signifies, to let go (“let me go *), 
as B13, to let loose, to let free. It is all the same whether we 
translate, with the subjective colouring, donec introduzxerim, or, with 
the objective, donec introduxi; in either case the meaning is that 
she held him fast till she brought him, by gentle violence, into her 
mother’s house. With n‘3 there is the more definite parallel 77N, 
which properly signifies (vid. under i. 4), recessus, penetrale ; with “OX, 
the seldom occurring (only, besides, at Hos. ii. 7) M7, part. fi Kai 
of M5, to conceive, be pregnant, which poetically, with the accus., 
may mean parturire or parere. In Jacob’s blessing, Gen. xlix. 26, 
as the text lies before us, his parents are called 7; just as in 
Arab. ummdni, properly “my two mothers,” may be used for “my 
parents ;” in the Lat. also, parentes means father and mother zeug- 
matically taken together. 

The closing words of the monologue are addressed to the 
daughters of Jerusalem. 

Ver. 5 I adjure you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the gazelles or the hinds of the field, 
That ye awake not and disturb not love 

| Till she pleases. 
We are thus obliced apparently to think of the daughters of Jeru- 
salem as being present during the relation of the dream. But since 
Shulamith in the following Act is for the first time represented as 
brought from her home to Jerusalem, it is more probable that she 
represented her experience to herself in secret, without any auditors, 
and feasting on the visions of the dream, which brought her beloved 
so near, that she had him by herself alone and exclusively, that she 
feli into such a love-ecstasy as ii. 7; and pointing to the distant 
Jerusalem, deprecates all disturbance of this ecstasy, which in itself 
is like a slumber pervaded by pleasant dreams, In two monologues 
dramatically constructed, the poet has presented to us a view of the 
thoughts and feelings by which the inner life of the maiden was 
moved in the near prospect of becoming a bride and being mar- 
ried, Whoever reads the Song in the sense in which it is incor- 
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porated with the canon, and that, too, in the historical sense fulfilled in 
the N. T., will not be able to read the two scenes from Shulamith’s 
experience without finding therein a mirror of the intercourse of 
the soul with God in Christ, and cherishing thoughts such, eg., as 
are expressed in the ancient hymn: 

Quando tandem venies, meus amor 

Propera de Libano, dulcis amor ! 


Clamat, amat sponsula: Veni, Jesu, 
Dulects vent Jesu! 


THIRD ACT. 


THE BRINGING OF THE BRIDE AND THE MARRIAGE. 
Cuap. III. 6-V. I. 


FIRST SCENE OF THE THIRD ACT, II. 6-11 


In this third Act the longing of the loving one after her beloved 
is finally appeased. The first scene’ represents her home-bringing 
into the royal city. A gorgeous procession which marches towards 
Jerusalem attracts the attention of the inhabitants of the city. 

Ver. 6 Who is this coming up from the wilderness 
Like pillars of smoke, 


Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
With all aromatics of the merchants? 


It 1s possible that nxt and ney may be connected; but ‘3 7, Ps. 
xxxiv. 7 (this poor man, properly, this, a poor man), is not analogous, 
it ought to be neyn nxt, Thus zoth will either be closely connected 
with ‘S, and make the question sharper and more animated, as is 
that in Gen. xii. 18, or it will be the subject which then, as in Isa. 
Ixiil. 1, Job xxxviii. 2, cf. below vii. 5b, Jonah iv. 17, Amos ix. 12, 
is more closely written with indeterminate participles, according to 
which it is rightly accented. But we do not translate with Heiligst. 
quid est hoc quod adscendit, for mi asks after a person, ma after a 
thing, and only per attract. does mi stand for md in Gen. xxxili. 8 ; 
Judg. xiii. 17; Mic. i. 5; also not guvs est hoc (Vaih.), for zoth after 
mt has a personal sense, thus: quis (quaenam) haec est. That it is 

1 Vid. Schlottmann in the Stud. u. Kritiken, 1867, pp. 209-243. Rejecting the 


dramatic arrangement of this section, he interprets it throughout as a song of the 
chorus of the daughters of Jerusalem, which is already contradicted by 100. 
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a woman that is-being brought forward those who ask know, even 
if she is yet too far off to be seen by them, because they recog- 
nise in the festal gorgeous procession a marriage party. That the 
company comes up from the wilderness, it may be through the 
wilderness which separates Jerusalem from Jericho, is in accordance 
with the fact that a maiden from Galilee is being brought up, and 
that the procession has taken the way through the Jordan valley 
(Ghor) ; but the scene has also a typical colouring; for the wilder- 
ness js, since the time of the Mosaic deliverance out of Egypt, 
an emblem of the transition from a state of bondage to freedom, 
from humiliation to glory (vd. under Isa. xl. 3; Hos. 1. 16; Ps. 
IxviiL 5). The pomp is like that of a procession before which the 
censer of frankincense is swung. Columns of smoke from the 
burning incense mark the line of the procession before and after. 
ninon (''M) here and at Job iii. (vid. Norzi) is formed, as it appears, 
from 1D’, to strive upwards, a kindred form to 9®8; cf. Isa. Ix. 6 
with xvi. 6, Ps. xciv. 4; the verb ©", whence the date-palm 
receives the name 2M, is a secondary formation, like ASM to 73x, 
Certainly this form 7" (cf. on the contrary, min) is not elsewhere 
to be supported ; Schlottm. sees in it NINN, from MOA; but such an 
expansion of the word for Dag. dirimens is scarcely to be supposed. 
This naming of the pillars of smoke is poet., as Jonah ii. 3; cf. “a 
pillar of smoke,” Judg. xx. 40. She who approaches comes from the 
wilderness, brought up to Jerusalem, placed on an elevation, “like 
pillars of smoke,” 2.e. not herself likened thereto, as Schlottm. sup- 
. poses it must be interpreted (with the ¢zertiwm comp. of the slender, 
precious, and lovely), but encompassed and perfumed by such. For 
her whom the procession brings this lavishing of spices is meant; it 
is she who is incensed or perfumed with myrrh and frankincense. 
Schlottm. maintains that NP cannot mean anything else than “ per- 
fumed,” and therefore he reads MIP) (as Aq. amo Ouputdparos, and 
Jerome). But the word mekuttereth does not certainly stand alone, 
but with the genit. foll.; and thus as “rent in their clothes,” 2 Sam. 
xi. 31, signifies not such as are themselves rent, but those whose 
clothes are rent (Ewald, § 2880, compare also de Sacy, II. § 321), so 
‘inv "ppr can also mean those for whom (for whose honour) this incense 
is expended, and who are thus fumigated with it. [, myrrh, (Arab.) 
murr (wid. above under i. 13), stands also in Ex. xxx. 23 and Ps. 
xlv. 9 at the head of the perfumes; it came from Arabia, as did also 
frankincense levénd, Arab. lubdén (later referred to benzoin); both 
of the names are Semitic, and the circumstance that the Téra required 
myrrh as a component part of the holy oil, Ex. xxx. 23, and frank- 
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incense as a component part of the holy incense, Ex. xxx. 34, points 
to Arabia as the source whence they were obtained. To these two 
principal spices there is added °30 (cf. Gen. vi. 20, ix. 2) as an 
et cetera, 217 denotes the travelling spice merchants (traders in 
aromatics), and traders generally. 738, which is related to P28 as 
powder to dust (cf. abacus, a reckoning-table, so named from the 
sand by means of which arithmetical. numbers were reckoned), is the 
name designating single drugs (ze. dry wares; cf. the Arab. elzzrir 
= Enpov). 

The description of the palanquin now following, one easily 
attributes to another voice from the midst of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. 


Ver. 7 Lo! Solomon’s palanquin, 
Threescore heroes are around it, 
Of the heroes of Israel, 
8 All of them armed with the sword, expert in war. 
Each with his sword on his thigh, 
Against fear in the nights. 


Since #58, 9a, is not by itself a word clearly intelligible, so as to 
lead us fully to determine what is here meant by 7 as distinguished 
from it, we must let the connection determine. We have before us 
a, figure of that which is called in the post-bibl. Heb. 722 nd233 (the 
bringing-home of the bride). The bridegroom either betook himself 
to her parents’ house and fetched his bride thence, which appears to 
be the idea lying at the foundation of Ps. xlv., if, as we believe, the 
ivory-palaces are those of the king of Israel’s house; or she was 
brought to him in festal procession, and he went forth to meet her, 
1 Macc. ix. 39—the prevailing custom, on which the parable of the 
ten virgins (Matt. xxv.) is founded.’ Here the bride comes from a 
great distance ; and the difference in rank between the Galilean maid 
and the king brings this result, that he does not himself go and fetch 
her, but that she is brought to him. She comes, not as in old times 
Rebecca did, riding on a camel, but is carried in a mitid, which is 
surrounded by an escort for protection and as a mark of honour. 
Her way certainly led through the wilderness, where it was necessary, 
by a safe convoy, to provide against the possibility (min in mippahad, 
cf. Isa. iv. 6, xxv. 4) of being attacked by robbers; whereas it would 
be more difficult to understand why the marriage-bed in the palace 
of the king of peace (1 Chron. xxii. 9) should be surrounded by such 

1 Weigand explains the German word Braut (bride) after the Sanser. praudha, 


“she who is brought in a carriage;” but this particip. signifies nothing more 
than (aelate) provecia. : , or 
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an armed band for protection. That Solomon took care to have his 
chosen one brought to him with royal honours, is seen in the lavish 
expenditure of spices, the smoke and fragrance of which signalized 
from afar the approach of the procession,—the mitid, which. is now 
described, can be no other than that in which, sitting or reclining, 
or half sitting, half reclining, she is placed, who is brought to him 
in such a cloud of incense. Thus mitta (from nathd, to stretch one- 
self out), which elsewhere is also used of a bier, 2 Sam. iii. 21 (like 
the Talm. 01y=&y), will here signify a portable bed, a sitting 
cushion hung round with curtains after the manner of the Indian 
palanquin, and such as is found on the Turkish caiques or the 
Venetian gondolas. The appositional nearer definition wes, “ which 
belonged to Solomon” (vid. under 1. 6b), shows that it was a royal 
palanquin, not one belonging to one of the nobles of the people. 
The bearers are unnamed persons, regarding whom nothing is said ; 
the sixty heroes form only the guard for safety and for honour 
(sawvegarde), or the escorte or convoie. The sixty are the tenth part 
(the élite) of the royal body-guard, 1 Sam. xxvii. 2, xxx. 9, etc. 
(Schlottm.). If it be asked, Why just 60? we may perhaps not 
unsuitably reply: The number 60 is here, as ‘at vi. 8, the number 
of Israel multiplied by 5, the fraction of 10; so that thus 60 distin- 
guished warriors form the half of the escort of a king of Israel. 
20 "N& properly means, held fast by the sword so that it does not 
let them free, which, according to the sense = holding fast [= practised 
in the use of the sword]; the Syr. translation of the Apoc. renders 
mavtoxpatwp by “he who is held by all,” z.e. holding it (cf. Ewald, 
§ 149d)? 

Another voice now describes the splendour of the bed of state 
which Solomon prepared in honour of Shulamith : 


Ver. 9 A bed of state hath King Solomon made for himselr 
Of the wood of Lebanon. 
10 Its pillars hath he made of silver, 
Its support of gold, its cushion of purple; 
Its interior is adorned from love 
By the daughters of Jerusalem. 


The sound of the word, the connection and the description, led the 
Greek translators (the LXX., Venet., and perhaps also others) to 
render MBN by gopetov, litter, palanquin (Vulg. ferculum). The 
apptryon here described has a silver pedestal and a purpie cushion 
—as we read in Athenaeus v. 13 (II. p. 317, ed. Schweigh.) that the 


1 This deponent use of the part. pass. is common in the Mishna; vid. Geiger’s 
Lehrbuch zur Sprache der Mishna, § 16. 5. 
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philosopher and tyrant Athenion showed himself “on a silver-leg¢ed 
fopetov, with purple coverlet;” and the same author, v. 5 (II. p. 253), 
also says, that on the occasion of a festal procession by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, behind 200 women who sprinkled ointments from golden 
urns came 80 women, sitting in pomp on golden-legged, and 500 on 
silver-legeed, dopeta—this is the proper name for the costly women’s- 
litter (Suidas: qopetov yuvarxetov), which, according to the number 
of bearers (Mart. VI. 77: six Cappadocians and, ix. 2, eight Syrians), 
was called e£dqdopov (hexaphorum, Mart. II. 81) or oxta@dopor (octo- 
phorum, Cicero’s Verr. v. 10). The Mishna, Sota ix. 14, uses 
appiryon in the sense of phoreton: “in the last war (that of 
Hadrian) it was decreed that-a bride should not pass through the 
town in an appiryon [on account of the danger], but our Rabbis 
sanctioned it later [for modesty’s sake];” as here, “to be carried in 
an appiryon,” so in Greek, mpovévas (xatactelyev) év dopeip. In 
the Midrash also, Bamidbar rabba c. 12, and elsewhere, appiryon of 
this passage before us is taken in all sorts of allegorical significa- 
tions, in most of which the identity of the word with dopeioy is 
supposed, which is also there written fi" (after Aruch), cf. Isa. 
xlix. 22, Targ., and is once interchanged with mdaxp, papilio (pavillon), 
pleasure-tent. But a Greek word in the Song is in itself so improb- 
able, that Ewald describes this derivation of the word as a frivolous 
jest; so much the more improbable, as gopetoy as the name of a 
litter (Jectica) occurs first in such authors (of the xown) as Plutarch, 
Polybius, Herodian, and the like, and therefore, with greater right, 
it may be supposed that it is originally a Semitic word, which the 
Greek language adopted at the time when the Oriental and Graeco- 
Roman customs began to be amalgamated. Hence, if mitta, Ta, 
means a portable bed,—as is evident from this, that it appears as 
the means of transport with an escort,—then appiryon cannot also 
mean a litter; the description, moreover, does not accord with a 
litter. We do not read of rings and carrying-poles, but, on the 
contrary, of pillars (as those of a tent-bed) instead, and, as might be 
expected, of feet. Schlottm., however, takes mitta and appiryon as 
different names for a portable bed; but the words, “an appiryon 
has King Solomon made,” etc., certainly indicate that he who thus 
speaks has not the appiryon before him, and also that this was 
something different from the mitta. While Schlottm. is inclined to 
take appiryon, in the sense of a litter, as a word borrowed from the 
Greek (but in the time of the first king ?), Gesen. in his hes. secks 
to derive it, thus understood, from iB, cito ferri, currere; but this 


tT? 


sionification of the verb is imaginary. We expect here, in accord- 
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ance with the progress of the scene, the name of the bridal couch: 
and on the supposition that appiryon, Sota 12a, as in the Mishna, 
means the litter (Aruch) of the bride, Arab. maziffat, and not torus 
nuptialis (Buxt.), then there is a possibility that appiryon is a more 
dignified word for ’érés,i.17, yet sufficient thereby to show that 
s"_B is the usual Talm. name of the marriage-bed (eg. Mezia 230, 
where it stands, per meton., for concubitus), which is wittily explained 
by my pan pray? (Kethuboth 100, and elsewhere). The Targ. has 
for it the form "5 (vid. Levy). It thus designates a bed with a 
canopy (a tent-bed), Deut. xxxii. 50, Jerus ; so that the ideas of the 
bed of state and the palanquin (cf. nbs, canopy, and oynn nd, 
bridal-bed, Swcca 11a) touch one another. In general, xp (}'18), as 
is also the case with appiryon, must have been originally a common 
designation of certain household furniture with a common charac- 
teristic; for the Syr. parautha, plur. parjevatha (Wiseman’s Horae, 
p. 255), or also parha (Castell), signifies a cradle. It is then to be 
inquired, whether this word is referable to a root-word which gives a 
common characteristic with manifold applications. But the Heb. M3 
from the R. 75, signifies to split,’ to tear asunder, to break forth, to 
bring fruit, to be fruitful, and nothing further. Parad has nowhere the 
signification to run, as already remarked; only in the Palest.-Aram. 
S12 is found in this meaning (vid. Buxt.). The Arab. farr does not 
signify to run, but to flee; properly (like our “ ausreissen” = to tear 
out, to break out), to break open by flight the rank in which one stands 
(as otherwise turned by horse-dealers: to open wide the horse’s mouth). 
But, moreover, we do not thus reach the common characteristic which 
we are in search of; for if we may say of the litter that it runs, yet 
we cannot say that of a bed or a cradle, etc. The Arab. farfdr, 
species vehicult muliebris, also does not help us; for the verb farfar, 
to vacillate, to shake, is its appropriate root-word.? With better 
results shall we compare the Arab. fary, which, in Kal and Miph., 
signifies to break open, to cut out (couper, tacller une étoffe), and also, 
figuratively, to bring forth something strange, something not yet 
existing (yafry alfaryya, according to the Arab. Lex.= yaty bal’ajab 
Jy ‘amalh, he accomplishes something wonderful); the primary 


1 Vid. Friedr. Delitzsch’s Indogerman.-semit. Studien, p. 72. 

2 The Turkish Kamis says of farfar: ‘it is the name of a vehicle (merkeb), 
like the camel-litter (haudej), destined merely for women.” This also derives its 
name from rocking to and fro. So farfar, for farfara is to the present day 
the usual word for agiter, sécoucr les ailes; farfarah, for legereté; furfir, for 
butterfly (cf. Ital. farfalla) ; generally, the ideas of that which is light and of no 
value—e.g. a babbler—connect themselves with the root far in several derivatives, 
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meaning in Conj. viii. is evidently: yftarra kidban, to cut out lies, 
to meditate and to express that which is calumnious (a similar 
metaphor to khar'’a, findere, vil. fingere, to cut out something in the 
imagination ; French, inventer, imaginer). With this fary, however, 
we do not immediately reach 8782, PBN; for fary, as well as fara 
(farw), are used only of cutting to pieces, cutting out, sewing 
together of leather and other materials (cf. Arab. farwat, fur; farrd, 
furrier), but not of cutting and preparing wood. But why should 
not the Semitic language have used i785, N58, also, in the sense of 
the verb 813, which signifies’ to cut and hew, in the sense of forming 
(cf. Pih. 813, sculpere, Ezek. xxi. 24), as in the Arab. bara and bary, 
according to Lane, mean, “ be formed or fashioned by cutting (a 
writing-reed, stick, bow), shaped out, or pared,”’—in other words: 
Why should ms, used in the Arab. of the cutting of leather, not be 
used, in the Heb. and Aram., of the preparing of wood, and thus of 
the fashioning of a bed or carriage? As fi28NM signifies a machine, 
and that the work of an engineer, so i785 signifies timber-work, 
carpenter-work, and, lengthened especially by Aleph prosthet., a pro- 
duct of the carpenter’s art, a bed of state. The Aleph prosth. would 
indeed favour the supposition that appiryon is a foreign word; for 
the Semitic language frequently forms words after this manner,— 
eg. NVAIDN, a magician ; NWADN, a stater.? But apart from such words 
as DOR, oddly sounding in accord with KapTaddos as appiryon 
with qopeiop, Mpls and NYayIs are examples of genuine Heb. words 
with such a prosthesis, 1.e. an Aleph added at the beginning of the 
word ; not a formative Aleph, as in 3!38 and the like. 788, palace, 
Dan. ‘x. 45, is, for its closer amalgamation by means of Dag., at 
least an analogous example; for thus it stands related to the Syr. 
opadna, as, eg. (Syr.), oparsons, net, Ewald, § 1636, to the Jewish- 
Aram. 820028 or §JD758; cf. also OMB, “ finally,” in relation to the 
Pehlv. DYIBN ‘(Spiegel’s Literatur der Parsen, p. 356).2 We think 
we have thus proved that fi 58 is a Heb. word, which, coming from 
the verb 8, to cut right, to make, frame, signifies * a bed, and that, 
as Ewald also renders, a bed of state. 

1 Vid. Friedr. Delitzsch’s Indogerm.-sem. Stud. p. 50. We are now taught by 
the Assyr. that as }3 goes back to 793, 80 13 (Assyr. nibru) to M73 = 3, to 
bring forth. 


3 Vid. Merx’s Gramm. Syr. p. 115. 

8 NY REN, quoted by Gesen. in his Thes., Sanhedrin 109}, is not applicable 
here ; it is contracted from ND IN (on the bed). 

- This derivation explains how it comes that appiryon can mean, in the Karaite 
Heb., a bird-cage or aviary, vid. Gottlober’s mapa ‘Db, p. 208. We have left out 
of view the phrase mS N09 IDN, which, in common use, means: we present 
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mvp) (from 753, R. o, to lift from beneath, sublevare, then 
sternere) 3 is the head of the bed; LXX. dvdxdstov ; Jerome, reclina- 
torvum, which, according to Isidore, is the Lat. “vulgar name for 
the fulchra, the reclining (of the head and foot) of the bedstead. 
Schlottmann here involuntarily bears testimony that appiryon may 
at least be understood of a bed of state as well as of a litter of 
state ; for he remarks: “The four sides of the bed were generally 
adorned with carved work, ivory, metal, or also, as in the case of 
most of the Oriental divans, with drapery.” “Nec mihi tune,” says ° 
Propertius, 1. 10, 11, “fulcro lectus sternatur eburno.’ Here the 
fulcrum is not of ivory, but of gold. 

227) (from 339, to lie upon anything; Arab. II. componere ; 
Aethiop. adipiscz) is that which one takes possession of, sitting or 
lying upon it, the cushion, eg. of a saddle (Lev. xv. 9); here, the 
divan (vid. Lane, Mod. Egypt, I. 10) arranged on an elevated frame, 
serving both as a seat and as a couch. Red purple is called 
P28, probably from 039 = oP), as material of variegated colour. By 
the interior yim of the bed, is probably meant a covering which lay 
above this cushion, ‘l¥1, to arrange together, to combine (whence 
rer, pavement ; ; Arab. rusafat, @ paved way), is here meant like 
TTOPEVVULL, oTopyups, oTpevyupt, Whence otpdua, And ‘TX *Y) is 
not equivalent to MS #A¥7 (after the construction 1 Kings xxii. 10; 
Ezek. ix. 2), inlaid with love, but is the adv. accus. of the manner ; 
“love” (cf. hhesed, Ps, cxli. 5) denotes the motive: laid out or made 
up as a bed from love on the part of the daughters of Jerusalem, 
2.e. the ladies of the palace—these from love to the king have pro- 
cured a costly tapestry or tapestries, which they have spread over 
the purple cushion. Thus rightly Vaihinger in his Comm, and 
Merx, Archiv. Bd. IT. 111-114. Schlottmann finds this interpreta- 
tion of jo “stiff and hard;” but although jo in the pass. is not 
used like the Greek tao, yet it can be used like amo (Ewald, 
sec. 295); and if there be no actual example of this, yet we point 
to Ps. xlv. in illustration of the custom of presenting gifts to a 
newly - married pair. He himself understands nansx personally, 
as do also Ewald, Heiligst., Bottcher; “the voice of the people,” 
says Ewald, “knows that the finest ornament with which the in- 


to him homage (of approbation or thanks). It occurs first, as uttered by the Sassa- 
nidean king, Shabur 1, Mezia 119a, eztr.; and already Rapoport, in his Erech 
Afillin, 1852, p. 183, has recognised this word appiryon as Pers. It is the Old 
Pers. @frina or &frivana (from fri, to love), which signifies blessing or benediction 
(vid. Justi’s Handb. d. Zendsprache, p. 51). Rashi is right in gloasing it by jn 
135y (the testimony of our favour). 
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visible interior of the couch is adorned, is a love from among the 
daughters of Jerusalem,—ze. some one of the court ladies who 
was raised, from the king’s peculiar love to her, to the rank of a 
queen-consort. The speaker thus ingeniously names this newest 
favourite ‘a love, and at the same time designates her as the onl} 
thing with which this elegant structure, all adorned on the outside 
is adorned within.” Relatively better Bottcher: with a love 
(beloved one), prae filiis Hierus, But even though nany, like amor 
. and amores, might be used of the beloved one herself, yet 1¥7 does 
not harmonize with this, seeing we cannot speak of being paved or 
tapestried with persons. Schlottm. in vain refers for the personal 
signification of nansx to ii. 7, where it means love and nothing else, 
and seeks to bring it into accord with 39; for he remarks, “as the 
stone in mosaic work fills the place destined for it, so the bride the 
interior of the litter, which is intended for just one person filling 
it.” But is this not more comical, without intending to be so, than 
Juvenal’s (i. 1. 32 8.): 
Causidici nova cum veniat lectica Mathonis 
Plena ipso .... 

But Schlottm. agrees with us in this, that the marriage which is 
here being prepared for was the consummation of the happiness of 
Solomon and Shulamith, not of another woman, and not the con- 
summation of Solomon's assault on the fidelity of Shulamith, who 
hates him to whom she now must belong, loving only one, the shepherd 
for whom she is said to sigh 4. 4a), that he would come and take her 
away. “This triumphal procession,” says Rocke,’ “was for her a 
mourning procession, the royal litter a bier; her heart died within 
her with longing for her beloved shepherd.” Touching, if it were 
only true! Nowhere do we see her up to this point resisting ; much 
rather she is happy in her love. The shepherd-hypothesis cannot com- 
prehend this marriage procession without introducing incongruous 
and imaginary things; it is a poem of the time of Gellert. Solomon 
the seducer, and Shulamith the heroine of virtue, are figures as from 
Gellert’s Swedish Countess; they are moral commonplaces per- 
sonified, but not real human beings. In the litter sits Shulamith, 
and the appiryon waits for her. Solomon rejoices that now the 
reciprocal love-bond is to find its conclusion; and what Shulamith, 
who is brought from a lowly to so lofty a station, experiences, we 
shall hear her describe in the sequel. 

1 Das Hohelied, Erstlingsdrama, u.s.w. [The Song, a Primitive Drama from the 


ast; or, Family Sins and Love’s Devotion. A Moral Mirror for the Betrothed 
and Married], 1851. 
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At the close of the scene, the call now goes forth to the 
daughters of Zion, 7.e. the women of Jerusalem collectively, to behold 
the king, who now shows himself to the object of his love and to 
the jubilant crowd, as the festal procession approaches, 


Ver. 11 Come out, ye daughters of Zion, and see 
King Solomon with the crown 
With which his mother crowned him 
On the day of his espousal, 
And on the day of the gladness of his heart. 


The women of the court, as distinguished from the Galilean maiden, 
are called “daughters of Jerusalem ;” here, generally, the women of 
Zion or Jerusalem (Lam. v.11) are called “daughters of Zion.” In- 
stead of T2X¥ (since the verb Lamed Aleph is treated after the manner 
of verbs Lamed He, cf. Jer. 1, 20; Ezek. xxiii. 49), 778¥, and that 
defect. MI8¥,) is used for the sake of assonance with TYR ; ;3 else- 
where also, as we have shown at Isa. xxii. 13, an anustal form 
is used for the sake of the sound. It is seen from the Sota 
(ix. 14) that the old custom for the bridegroom to wear a “crown” 
was abolished in consequence of the awful war with Vespasian. 
lightly Epstein, against Gratz, shows from Job xxxi. 36, Isa. 
xxvill. 1, Ps. citi. 4, that men also crowned themselves, i76y2 
(with the crown) is, according to the best authorities, without 
the art., and does not require it, since it is determined by the relat. 
clause following. 39M is the marriage (the word also used in the 
post. -bibl. Heb., and ‘interchanging with 5M, properly vupdav, Matt. 
ix. 15), from the verb fnn, which, proceeding from the root-idea of 
cutting into (Arab. khain, to circumcise; R. nn, whence 30, Onn, 
1nn), denotes the pressing into, or going into, another family; jNN is 
he who enters into such a relation of affinity, and {nh the father of 
her who is taken away, who also on his part is related to the 
husband” Here also the seduction fable is shattered. The marriage 
with Shulamith takes place with the joyful consent of the queen- 
mother. In order to set aside this fatal circumstance, the “ crown” 


1 Without the Jod after Aleph in the oldered. Thus also in J and H with 
the note rpm) n> [= nonnisi h. l. et defective] agreeing with the Ms. Masora 
Parna. Thus also Kimchi, Michlol 1080. 

2 The Resh has in H Chatef-Pathach, with Metheg preceding. This, according 
to Ben-Asher’s rule, is correct (cf. Ps. xxviii. 9. 9). In the punctuation of the 
Aleph with Tsere or Segol the Codd. vary, according to the different views of 
the punctuation. J has Segol; D H, Tsere, which latter also Kimchi, Michlol 
109e. 

8 L. Geiger (Ursprung der Sprache, 1869, p. 88) erroneously finds in R. nn 
(enn, etc.) the meaning of binding. The (Arab.) noun Khatan means first a 
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is referred back to the time when Solomon was married to 
Pharaoh’s daughter. Cogitandus est Salomo, says Heiligst., gui cum 
Sulamitha pompa sollemni Hierosolyma redit, eadem corona nuptials 
ornatus, qua quum filiam regis Aegyptiorum uxorem duxeret ornatus 
erat. But was he then so poor or niggardly as to require to bring 
forth this old crown? and so basely regardless of his legitimate wife, 
of equal rank with himself, as to wound her by placing this crown on 
his head in honour of a rival? No; at the time when this youthful 
love-history occurred, Pharaoh’s daughter was not yet married. The 
mention of his mother points us to the commencement of his reign. 
His head is not adorned with a crown which had already been 
worn, but with a fresh garland which his mother wreathed around 
the head of her youthful son. The men have already welcomed the 
procession from afar; but the king in his wedding attire has special 
attractions for the women—they are here called upon to observe 
the moment when the happy pair welcome one another. 


SECOND SCENE OF THE THIRD ACT, IV. 1-V. 1, 


This scene contains a conversation between Solomon and his 
beloved, whom he at first calls friend, and then, drawing always 
nearer to her, bride. The place of the conversation is, as v. 1 
shows, the marriage hall. That the guests there assembled hear 
what Solomon says to Shulamith, one need not suppose; but the 
poet has overheard it from the loving pair. Fairer than ever does 
Shulamith appear to the king, He praises her beauty, beginning 
with her eyes. 

Chap. iv. la Lo, thou art fair, my friend! yes, thou art fair! 
Thine eyes are doves behind thy veil. 
The Gr. Venet. translates, after Kimchi, “looking out from behind, 
thy hair flowing down from thy head like a mane.” Thus also 
Schultens, capillus plexus; and Hengst., who compares mAéypa, 
1 Tim. ii. 9, and éyarAoxy tptyov, 1 Pet. iii. 3, passages which do 


not accord with the case of Shulamith; but neither O®¥, me nor 


signifies to plait; the latter is used of the hair when it is too 
abundant, and ready for the shears. To understand the hair as 
married man, and then any relation on the side of the wife (Lane); the funda- 
mental idea must be the same as that of Khatn, circumcidere (cf. Ex. iv. 25), viz 
that of penetrating, which nnn, percellere, and nn3, descendere (cf. e.g. ferrum 
descendit haud alte in corpus, in Livy, and Prov. xvii. 1), also exhibit. 
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denoted here, is, moreover, inadmissible, inasmuch as sya» cannot be 
used of the eyes in relation to the braids of hair hanging before them. 
Symm. rightly translates nox by xdAvppa [veil] (in the Song the 
LXX. erroneously renders by avwmajoews [behind thy silence]), 
Isa. xlvii. 2. The verb Dd¥, (Arab.) samm, to make firm, solid, 
massive, impenetrable; whence eg. (Arab.) simam, a stopper, and 
(Arab.) alsamma, a plaid in which one veils himself, when he wraps it 
around him.’ The veil is so called, as that which closely hides the 
face. In the Aram. DD¥, Palp. D¥D¥, means directly to veil, as eg. 
Bereshith rabba c. 45, extr., of a matron whom the king lets pass 
before him it is said, m5 noyo'y. Shulamith is thus veiled. As 
the Roman bride wore the velum flammeum, so also the Jewish 
bride was deeply veiled; cf. Gen. xxiv. 65, where Rebecca veiled 
herself (Lat. nubit) before her betrothed. ‘23, constr. 1¥3, a segolate 
noun, which denotes separation, is a prep. in the sense of pone, as 
in Arab. in that of post. Ewald, sec. 217m, supposes, contrary to 
thé Arab., the fundamental idea of covering (cogn. 133); but that 
which surrounds is thought of as separating, and at the same 
time as covering, the thing which it encompasses. From behind her 
veil, which covered her face (vid. Bachmann, under Judg. iil. 23), 
her eyes gleam out, which, without needing to be supplemented by 
‘Y, are compared, as to their colour, motion, and lustre, to a pair of 
doves. 
From the eyes the praise passes to the hair. 
Ver. 1b Thy hair is like a flock of goats 
Which repose downwards on Mount Gilead. 

The hair of the bride’s head was uncovered. We know from later 
times that she wore in it a wreath of myrtles and roses, or also a 
‘golden city” (ant Sv vy), ie. an ornament which emblematically 
represented Jerusalem. To see that this compariscn is not incon- 
gruous, we must know that sheep in Syria and Palestine are for the 
most part white; but goats, for the most part, black, or at least 
dark coloured, as eg. the brown gedit Mamri2 The verb vn} is the 


Arab. (te, which signifies, to rest upon; and is distinguished from 


1 Regarding this verbal stem and its derivatives, see Ethé’s Schlafgemach der 
Phantasie, pp. 102-105. 

3 Burns, the Scottish poet, thinking that goats are white, transfers the com- 
parison from the hair to the teeth : 


“ Her teeth are like a flock of sheep, 
With fleeces newly washen clean, 
That slowly mount the rising steep , 
And she’s twa glancin’, sparklin’ een.” 
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the synon. dx: in this, that the former is used of him who has 
previously lain down; the latter, of one who first stands and then 
sits down.’ The nejd bears also the name jals, as the high land 
raising itself, and like a dome sitting above the rest of the land. 
One has to think of the goats as having lain down, and thus with 
the upper parts of their bodies as raised up. {2 in 7 is used almost 
as in at 1, Isa. xl. 15. A flock of goats encamped on a moun- 
tain (rising up, to one looking from a distance, as in a steep slope, 
and almost perpendicularly), and as if hanging down lengthwise on 
its sides, presents a lovely view adorning the landscape. Solomon 
likens to this the appearance of the locks of his beloved, which hang 
down over her shoulders. She was till now a shepherdess, therefore 
a second rural image follows: 
Ver. 2 Thy teeth are like a flock of shorn sheep 

Which come up from the washing 

All bearing twins, 

And a bereaved one is not among them. 
The verb 5%? is, as the Arab. shows, in the sense of tondeve oves, the 
synon. of 3. With shorn (not to be shorn) sheep, the teeth in 
regard to their smoothness, and with washed sheep in regard to their 
whiteness, are compared—as a rule the sheep of Palestine are white; 
in respect of their full number, in which in pairs they correspond to 
one another, the one above to the one below, like twin births in 
which there is no break. The parallel passage, vi. 6, omits the 
point of comparison of the smoothness. That some days after the 
shearing the sheep were bathed, is evident from Columella vu. 4. 
Regarding the incorrect exchange of mas. with fem. forms, vid. under 
ii. 7. The part. Hiph. nioxne (cf. Sudupatoxos, Theocr. i. 25) refers 
to the mothers, none of which has lost a twin of the pair she had 
borne. In “which come up from the washing,” there is perhaps 
thought of, at the same time with the whiteness, the saliva dentiwm. 
The moisture of the saliva, which heightens the glance of the teeth, 
is frequently mentioned in the love-songs of Mutenebbi, Hariri, and 
Deschami. And that the saliva of a clean and sound man is not 
offensive, is seen from this, that the Lord healed a blind man by 
means of His spittle. 

The mouth is next praised : 


Ver. 3a Like a thread of crimson thy lips, 
And thy mouth is lovely. 


1 K’ad cannot be used of one who sits on the bed /farash ; in jalas lies the 
direction from beneath to above; in k’ad (properly, to heap together, to cower 
down), from above to beneath. 
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As distinguished from red- purple, 28, 3% (properly, shining, 
glistening ; for this form has an active signification, like ‘P3, as well 
ag a passive, like °2)—fully, 2” nyein—signifies the kermes or 
worm-colour ; the karmese, the red juice of the cochineal. "370 
(T7370) is translated by the LXX. “ thy speech ;” Jerome, eloquium; 
and the Venet. “thy dialogue ;” but that would be expressed, though 
by a am. dAey., by F327, WTO is here the name of the mouth, the 
naming of which one expects; the preform. is the mem instrumenti: 
the mouth, as the instrument of speech, as the organ by which the 
soul expresses itself in word and in manner of speech. The poet 
needed for 7B a fuller, more select, word; just as in Syria the nose 
is not called anf, but minchdr (from nachara, to blow, to breathe 
hard). 
Praise of her temples. 
Ver. 3b Like a piece of pomegranate thy temples 
Behind thy veil. 
mpl is the thin piece of the skull on both sides of the eyes; Lat., 
mostly in the plur., ¢empora; German, schldfe, from schlaff, loose, 
slack, te. weak = ?P.. The figure points to that soft mixing of 
colours which makes the colouring of the so-called carnation one of 
the most difficult accomplishments in the art of painting. The half 
of a cut pomegranate (Jer. fragmen mali punict) is not meant after 
its outer side, as Zockler supposes, for he gives to the noun rékkda, 
contrary to Judg. iv. 21, v. 26, the meaning of cheek, a meaning 
which it has not, but after its inner side, which presents’ a red 
mixed and tempered with the ruby colour,—a figure so much the 
more appropriate, since the ground-colour of Shulamith’s countenance 
is a subdued white.” Up to this point the figures are borrowed from 
the circle of vision of a shepherdess. Now the king derives them 
from the sphere of his own experience as the ruler of a kingdom. 
She who has eyes like doves is in form like a born queen. 
Ver. 4 Like the tower of David thy neck, 
Built in terraces ; 


Thereon a thousand shields hang, 
All the armour of heroes. 


1 The interior of a pomegranate is divided by tough, leather-like white or 
vellow skins, and the divisions are filled with little berries, in form and size like 
those of the grape, in the juicy inside of which little, properly, seed-corns, are 
found. The berries are dark red, or also pale red. The above comparison points 
to the mixing of these two colours. 

2The Moslem erotic poets compare the division of the lips to the dividing 
cleft into a pomegranate. — 
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The tower of David is, as it appears, “the tower of the flock,” 
Mic. iv. 4, from which David surveyed the flock of his people. 
In Neh. iii. 25 f. it is called the “tower which lieth out from the 
king’s high house,” @e¢. not the palace, but a government house 
built on Zion, which served as a court of justice. But what is the 
meaning of the az. dey. niepon 7 Gratz translates: for a prospect ; 
but the Greek tAwrrds, of which he regards ‘Sn as the Heb. abstr., 
is a word so rare that its introduction into the Semitic language is 
on that account improbable. MHengst. translates: built for hanging 
swords; and he sees in the word a compound of A (from nen, with 
which forms such as 7 = jadj, 10 = shadj, 9’, 2 Sam. vi. 7, are 
compared) and NB; but this latter word signifies, not swords, but 
edges of the (double-edged) sword ; wherefore Kimchi (interpreting bn 
as the constr. of -N, as oS, in ONY, is of by) explains: an erection of 
sharp-cornered stones; and, moreover, the Heb. language knows no 
such nmm. comp. appellativa: the names of the frog, YT ¥, and the 
bat, ADDY (cf. the Beth in (Arab.) sa’lab, fox, with the added Pe), are not 
such; and also tsalmdaveth, the shadow of death, is at a later period, 
for th first time, restamped? as such from the original tsalmuth (cf. 
Arab. zalumat = tenebrae). Gesen. obtains the same meanings; for 
he explains ‘sn5 by exitialibus (sc. arms), from an adj. ‘BA, from 
Fon Arab. talifa, to perish, the inf. of which, tala/, is at the present 
day a word synon. with halak (to perish); (Arab.) matlaf (place of 
going down) 1s, like pnw, a poetic name of the wilderness. The 
explanation is acceptable but hazardous, since neither the Heb. nor 
the Aram. shows a trace of this verb; and it is thus to be given up, 
if ‘pon can be referred to a verbal stem to be found in the Heb. and 
Aram. This is done in Ewald’s explanation, to which also Bottcher 
and Rodig. give the preference: built for close (crowded) troops (so, 
viz., that many hundreds or thousands find room therein); the 
(Arab.) verb aff, to wrap together (opp. nashar, to unfold), is used of 
the packing together of multitudes of troops (df, plur. lufu/), and 
also of warlike hand-to-hand conflicts; ‘pon would be traced to a 
verb “EB? synon. therewith, after the form ™8F, But if ‘pon were 
meant of troops, then they would be denoted as the garrison found 
therein, and it would not be merely said that the tower was built for 
such ; for the point of comparison would then be, the imposing look 
of the neck, overpowering by the force of the impression proceeding 
from within. But now, in the Aram., and relatively in the Talm. 
Heb., not only "5? and > occur, but also BD (Af. BPR), and that in 

1 Cf. regarding such double words belonging to the more modern Semitic 
language, Jesurun, pp. 232-236. 
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the sense of enclosure, 7.c. of joining together, the one working into the 
-other,—e.g. in the Targ. : of the curtain of the tabernacle ("Bio n'a, place 
of the joining together = 12h or N13 of the Heb. text); and in the 
Talm.: of the roofs of two houses (Bathra 6a, NABN?, the joining’). 
Accordingly ‘nbn, if we interpret the Zamed not of the definition, 
but of the norm, may signify, “in ranks together.” The Lamed has 
already been thus rendered by Doderl.: “in turns” (cf. nbd, to turn, 
to wind); and by Meier, Mr.: “in gradation ;” and Aq. and Jerome 
also suppose that ‘pdn refers to component parts of the building 
itself, for they understand? pinnacles or parapets (éraA£es, propug- 
nacula); as also the Venet.: eis érad£es yiAlas. But the name for 
pinnacles is 738, and their points, Nivmw; while, on the contrary, 
‘pon is the more appropriate name for terraces which, connected 
together, rise the one above the other. Thus to build towers like 
terraces, and to place the one, as it were, above the other, was a 
Babylonian custom. The comparison lies in this, that Shulamith’s 
neck was surrounded with ornaments so that it did not appear as a 
uniform whole, but as composed of terraces. That the neck is 
represented as hung round with ornaments, the remaining portion of 
the description shows, 

22 signifies a shield, as that which protects, like clupeus (clypeus), 
perhaps connected with xadvrrew and Dew, from bows = (Arab.) 
shalita, as a hard impenetrable armour. The latter is here the more 
common word, which comprehends, with 30, the round shield; also 
3¥, the oval shield, which covers the whole body; and other forms 
of shields, {207 FOX, “the thousand shields,’ has the indicative, if 
not (vid. under i. 11) the generic article. The appositional oY bb 
‘37 is not intended to mean: all shields of (von) heroes, which it would 
if the article were prefixed to col and omitted before gibborim, or if 
Dd, ili. 8, were used; but it means: all the shields of heroes, as 
the accentuation also indicates. The article is also here significant. 
Solomon made, according to 1 Kings x. 16 f., 200 golden targets 
and 300 golden shields, which he put in the house of the forest of 
Lebanon. These golden shields Pharaoh Shishak took away with 
him, and Rehoboam replaced them by “ shields of brass,” which the 
guards bore when they accompanied the king on his going into the 
temple (1 Kings xiv. 26-28; cf. 2 Chron. xii. 9-11); these 


1 The Arab. lafa, vi., proceeding from the same root-idea, signifies to bring in 
something again, to bring in again, to seek to make good again. 

* Vid. also Lagarde’s Onomastica, p. 202: Oaaxiad traargn (read 65) % 
oynrd. 

3 Vid. Oppert’s Grundziige der Assyr. Kunst (1872), p. 11. 
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“shields of David,” z.e. shields belonging to the king’s house, were 
given to the captains of the guard on the occasion of the raising of 
Joash to the throne, 2 Kings xi. 10; cf. 2 Chron. xxii. 9. Of 
these brazen shields, as well as of those of gold, it is expressly 
said how and where they were kept, nowhere that they were hung 
up outside on a tower, the tower of David. Such a display of the 
golden shields is also very improbable. We will perhaps have to 
suppose that 45 describes the tower of David, not as it actually was, 
but as one has to represent it to himself, that it might be a figure 
of Shulamith’s neck. This is compared to the terraced tower of 
David, if one thinks of it as hung round by a thousand shields 
which the heroes bore, those heroes, namely, who formed the king’s 
body-guard. Thus it is not strange that to the 200 + 300 golden 
shields are here added yet 500 more; the body-guard, reckoned in 
companies of 100 each, 2 Kings xi. 4, is estimated as consisting of 
1000 men. The description, moreover, corresponds with ancient 
custom. The words are yoy "On, not 13 “OA ; the outer wall of the 
tower is thought of as decorated with shields hung upon it. That 
shields were thus hung round on tower-walls, Ezekiel shows in his 
prophecy regarding Tyre, xxvii. 11; cf. 1 Mace. iv. 57, and supra 
forts Capitolinae aedis, Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 3; and although we 
express the presumption that Solomon’s imagination represented 
David’s tower as more gorgeous than it actually was, yet we must 
confess that we are not sufficiently acquainted with Solomon’s 
buildings to be able to pass judgment on this. These manifold 
inexplicable references of the Song to the unfolded splendour of 
Solomon’s reign, are favourable to the Solomonic authorship of the 
book. This grandiose picture of the distinguished beauty of the 
neck, and the heightening of this beauty by the ornament of chains, 
is now followed by a beautiful figure, which again goes back to the 
use of the language of shepherds, and terminates the description : 
Ver. 5 Thy two breasts are like two fawns, 
Twins of a gazelle, 
Which feed among lilies, 

The dual, originating in the inner differ. of the plur., which denotes 
in Heb. not two things of any sort, but two paired by nature or by 
art, exists only in the principal form; OW, as soon as inflected, is 
unrecognisable, therefore here, where the pair as such is praised, the 
word ‘3% is used. The breasts are compared to a twin pair of young 
gazelles in respect of their equality and youthful freshness, and the 
bosom on which they raise themselves is compared to a meadow 
covered with lilies, on which the twin-pair of young gazelles feed. 
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With this tender lovely image the praise of the attractions of the 
chosen one is interrupted. If one counts the lips and the mouth as 
a part of the body, which they surely are, there are seven things 
here praised, as Hengst. rightly counts (the eyes, the hair, teeth, 
mouth, temples, neck, breasts) ; and Hahn speaks with right of the 
sevenfold beauty of the bride. 
Shulamith replies to these words of praise: 
Ver. 6 Until the day cools and the shadows flee, 
I will go forth to the mountain of myrrh 
And to the hill of frankincense. 

All those interpreters who suppose these to be a continuation of 
Solomon’s words, lose themselves in absurdities. Most of them 
understand the mountain of myrrh and the hill of frankincense of 
Shulamith’s attractions, praised in ver. 5, or of her beauty as a 
whole; but the figures would be grotesque (cf. on the other hand 
v. 13), and ON %b aby prosaic, wherefore it comes that the idea of 
betaking oneself away connects itself with 1b yn (Gen. xii. 1; 
Ex. xviii. 27), or that it yet preponderates therein (Gen. xxii. 2; 
Jer. v. 5), and that, for > qos in the passage before us in reference 
to 11. 10, 11, the supposition holds that it will correspond with the 
French jé m’en trat. With right Louis de Leon sees in the mountain 
of myrrh and the hill of frankincense names of shady and fragrant 
places; but he supposes that Solomon says he wishes to go thither 
to enjoy a siesta, and that he invites Shulamith thither. But we 
read nothing of this invitation; and that a bridegroom should sleep 
a part of his marriage-day is yet more unnatural than that, eg., Wilh. 
Budiius, the French philologist, spent a part of the same at work in 
his study. That not Solomon but Shulamith speaks here is manifest 
in the beginning, “until the day,” etc, which at ii 17 are also 
Shulamith’s words. Anton (1773) rightly remarks, “Shulamith 
says this to set herself free.” But why does she seek to make 
herself free? It is answered, that she longs to be forth from 
Solomon’s too ardent eulogies; she says that, as soon as it is dark, 
she will escape to the blooming aromatic fields of her native home, 
where she hopes to meet with her beloved shepherd. Thus, e¢,., 
Ginsburg (1868). But do myrrh and frankincense grow in North 
Palestine? Ginsburg rests on Florus’ Epitome Rerum Rom. iii. 6, 
where Pompey the Great is said to have passed over Lebanon and 
by Damascus “ per nemora illa odorata, per thuris et balsami sylvas.” 
But by these thuris et balsami sylvae could be meant only the 
gardens of Damascus; for neither myrrh nor frankincense is indi- 
genous to North Palestine, or generally to any part of Palestine. 
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Friedrich (1866) cherefore places Shulamith’s home at Engedi, and 
supposes that she here once more looks from the window and dotes 
on the mountain of myrrh and the hill of frankincense, “ where, at 
the approach of twilight, she was wont to look out for her betrothed 
shepherd.” But Shulamith, as her name already denotes, is not 
from the south, but is a Galilean, and her betrothed shepherd is 
from Utopia! That myrrh and frankincense were planted in the 
gardens of Engedi is possible, although (i. 14) mention is made only 
of the Al-henna there. But here places in the neighbourhood of 
the royal palace must be meant; for the myrrh tree, the gum of 
which, prized as an aroma, is the Arab. Balsamodendron Myrrha, 
and the frankincense tree, the resin of which is used for incense, is, 
like the myrrh tree, an Arab. amyrid. The Boswellia serrata,’ 
indigenous to the East Indies, furnishes the best frankincense ; the 
Israelites bought it from Sheba (Isa. lx. 6; Jer. vi 20). The myrrh 
tree as well as the frankincense tree were thus exotics in Palestine, 
as they are in our own country; but Solomon, who had intercourse 
with Arabia and India by his own mercantile fleet, procured them 
for his own garden (Eccles. 11. 5). The modest Shulamith shuns the 
loving words of praise ; for she requests that she may be permitted to 
betake herself to the lonely places planted with myrrh and frankin- 
cense near the king's palace, where she thinks to tarry in a frame 
of mind befitting this day till the approaching darkness calls her 
back to the king. It is the importance of the day which suggests 
to her this *S 7$x, a day in which she enters into the covenant of 
her God with Solomon (Prov. ii. 17). Without wishing to allegorize, 
we may yet not omit to observe, that the mountain of myrrh and 
the hill of frankincense put us in mind of the temple, where incense, 
composed of myrrh, frankincense, and other spices, ascended up 
before God every morning and evening (Ex. xxx. 34 ff.) ‘i89 17 is 
perhaps a not unintentional accord to 77187 19 (2 Chron. iii. 1), the 
mountain where God appeared ; at all events, “mountain of myrrh” 
and “hill of frankincense” are appropriate names for places of 
devout meditation, where one holds fellowship with God. 

This childlike modest disposition makes her yet more lovely in 
the eyes of the king. He breaks out in these words: 

Ver. 7 Thou art altogether fair, my love, 
And no blemish in thee. 
Certainly he means, no blemish either of soul or body. In vers. 
1-5 he has praised her external beauty; but in vcr. 6 her soul has 
disclosed itself: the fame of her spotless beauty is there extended to 
- Lassen’s Ind. Alterthumskunde, I. 334. 
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her soul no less than to her external appearance. And as to her 
longing after freedom from the tumult and bustle of court life, he 
thus promises to her: 


Ver. 8 With me from Lebanon, my bride, 
With me from Lebanon shalt thou come ; 
Shalt look from the top of Amana, 
From the top of Shenir and Hermon, 
From dens of lions, 
From mountains of leopards. 


Zockl. interprets ‘FN in the sense of oe, and “"3Un in the sense of 
journeying to this definite place: “he announces to her in over- 
flowing fulness of expression, that from this time forth, instead of 
the lonely mountainous regions, and the dangerous caves and dens, 
she shall inhabit with him the royal palace.” Thus also Kingsbury. 
But the interpretation, however plausible, cannot be supported. 
For (1) such an idea ought to be expressed either by ‘3n ‘28 or by 
‘2¥N FIN) ‘aN, instead of 3A ‘AX; (2) Shulamith is not from Lebanon, 
nor from the Anti-Libanus, which looks toward Damascus; (3) this 
would be no answer to Shulamith’s longing for lonely quietness. 
We therefore hold by our explanation given in 1851. He seeks 
her to go with him up the steep heights of Lebanon, and to descend 
with him from thence; for while ascending the mountain one has 
no view before him, but when descending he has the whole panorama 
of the surrounding region lying at his feet. Thus ‘wn is not to be - 
understood as at Isa. lvii. 9, where it has the meaning of migrabas, 
but, as at Num. xxiii. 9, it means spectabis. With '% the idea of 
prospect lies nearer than that of descending; besides, the meaning 
spectare is secondary, for "3 signifies first “to go, proceed, journey,” 
and then “going to view, to go in order to view.” Sér in Arab. 
means “the scene,” and sér etmek in Turkish, “to contemplate” (cf. 
Arab. tamashy, to walk, then, to contemplate). Lebanon is the name 
of the Alpine range which lies in the N.-W. of the Holy Land, 
and stretches above 20 (German) miles from the. Leontes (Nahr el- 
Kasmte) northwards to the Eleutheros (Nahr el-Kebtr). The other 
three names here found refer to the Anti-Libanus separated from 
the Lebanon by the Coelo-Syrian valley, and stretching from the 
Banias northwards to the plain of Hamath. _ 

Amana denotes that range of the Anti-Libanus from which the 
springs of the river Amana issue, one of the two rivers which the 
Syrian captain (2 Kings v. 12) named as better than all the waters 
of Israel. These are the Amana and Pharpar, i.. the Baradd and 
A’wadsh ; to the union of the Barada (called by the Greeks Chry- 
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sorrhoas, 4.e. “golden stream”) with the Feidshe, the environs of 
Damascus owe their ghuwdat, their paradisaical beauty. 

Hermon (from ®1N, to cut off; cf. Arab. kharom and makhrim, 
the steep projection of a mountain) is the most southern peak of the 
Anti-Libanus chain, the lofty mountains (about 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea) which form the north-eastern border of 
Palestine, and from which the springs of the Jordan take their rise. 

Another section of the Anti-Libanus range is called Senir, not 
Shenir. The name, in all the three places where it occurs (Deut. 
ill, 9; 1 Chron. v. 23), 1s, In accordance with tradition, to be 
written with Sin. The Onkelos Targum writes pp; the Jerusalem 
paraphrases, "VD “pot sw (the mountain whose fruits become 
putrid, viz. on account of their superabundance); the Midrash 
explains otherwise: 73" xnw xinw (the mountain which resists 
being broken up by the plough) everywhere the writing of the 
word with the letter Sim is supposed. According to Deut. iii. 9, 
this was the Amorite name of Hermon. The expression then denotes 
that the Amorites called Hermon—ze. the Anti-Libanus range, for 
they gave the name of a part to the whole range—by the name 


Sentr; Abulfeda uses ,».. as the name of the part to the north of 


Damascus, with which the statement of Schwarz (Das h. Land, 
p. 33) agrees, that the Hermon (Anti-Libanus) to the north-west of 
Damascus is called Seni. 

O23, panthers, to the present day inhabit the clefts and defiles 
of the Lebanon, and of the Anti-Libanus running parallel to it; 
whereas lions have now altogether disappeared from the countries 
of the Mediterranean. In Solomon’s time they were to be met with 
in the lurking-places of the Jordan valley, and yet more frequently 
in the remote districts of the northern Alpine chains. From the 
heights of these Alps Solomon says Shulamith shall alone with him 
look down from where the lions and panthers dwell. Near these 
beasts of prey, and yet inaccessible by them, shall she enjoy the 
prospect of the extensive pleasant land which was subject to the 
sceptre of him who held her safe on these cliffs, and accompanied 
her over these giddy heights. If “mountain of myrrh,” so also “the 
top of Amana” is not without subordinate reference. Amana, 
proceeding from the primary idea of firmness and verification, 
signifies fidelity and the faithful covenant as it is established 
between God and the congregation, for He betrothes it to Himself 
mona (“in faithfulness”), Hos. ii, 22 [20]; the congregation of 
which the apostle (Eph. v. 27) says the same as is here said by 
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Solomon of Shulamith. Here for the first time he calls her nba, 
not ‘N93; for that, according to the uwsus log., would mean “my 
daughter-in-law.” Accordingly, it appears that the idea of “ daughter- 
in-law ” is the primary, and that of “bride” the spoondary one. 
nba, which is = moi, as nbn, a cake, is = nbn h, that which is pierced 
through (cf. nidsda, ‘being espoused ; Jer. il. 2), appears to mean‘ 
(cf. what was said regarding Int under iii. 116) her who is com- 
prehended with the family into which, leaving her parents’ house, 
she enters; not her who is embraced = crowned with a garland 


(cf. Arab. ss, to be garlanded ; déekltl, garlanding ; izklil, Syr. klio, 


a. wreath), or her who is brought to completion (cf. the verb, Ezek. 
xxvil. 4, 11), ae. has reached the goal of her womanly calling. 
Besides, bp, like “ Braut” in the older German (e.g. Gudrun), means 
not only her who is betrothed, but also her who has been lately 
married. 

All that the king calls his, she now can call hers; for she has 
won his heart, and with his heart himself and all that is his. 

Ver. 9 Thou hast taken my heart, my sister-bride ; 
Thou hast taken my heart with one of thy glances, 
With a little chain of thy necklace. 

The Piel 229 may mean to make courageous, and it actually has this 
meaning in the Aram., wherefore the Syr. retains the word; Symm. 
renders it by €@dpouvds ve. But is it becoming in a man who is no 
coward, especially in a king, to say that the love he cherishes gives 
him heart, z.e. courage? It might be becoming, perhaps, in a warrior 
who is inspired by the thought of his beloved, whose respect and 
admiration he seeks to gain, to dare the uttermost. But Solomon is 
no Antar, no wandering knight.’ Besides, the first effect of love is 
different: it influences those whom it governs, not as encouraging, in 
the first instance, but as disarming them ; love responded to encourages, 
but love in its beginning, which is the subject here, overpowers. We 
would thus more naturally render: “thou hast unhearted me;” but 
“to unheart,” according to the Semitic and generally the ancient 
conception of the heart (Psychol. p. 254), does not so much mean to 


1L, Geiger’ 8 Ursprung d. Sprach. p. 227 ; cf. 88. 

2 A specimen of Bottcher’s interpretation : ‘‘ What is more natural than to 
suppose that the keeper of a vineyard showed herself with half of her head and 
neck exposed at the half-opened window to her shepherd on his first attempt to 
set her free, when he cried, ‘ my dove in the clefts of the rocks,’ etc., and animated 
him thereby to this present bold deliverance of her from the midst of robbers? ” 
We pity the Shulamitess, that she put her trust in this moonshiny coward. 
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captivate the heart, as rather to deprive of understanding or of judg- 
ment (cf. Hos.iv.11). Sueh denomin. /:. of names of corporeal mem- 
bers signify not merely taking away, but also wounding, and generally 
any violent affection of it, as 731, 073, Ewald, § 120c; accordingly the 
LXX., Venet., and Jerome: éxapdiwads pe, vulnerasti cor meum. 
The meaning is the same for “thou hast wounded my heart” = 
“thou hast subdued my heart” (cf. Ps. xlv. 60). With one of her 
glances, with a little chain of her necklace, she has overcome him 
as with a powerful charm: vent, visa sum, vict. The Kert changes 
“N82 into NNN; certainly fis mostly fem. (eg. Judg. xvi. 28), but 
not only the non-bibl. wsus log., which e.g. prefers 737 or 39 PY, of a 
malignant bewitching look, but also the bibl. (wid. Zech. ii. 9, 
iv. 10) treats the word as of double gender. P22 and D'W¥ are 
related to each other as a part is to the whole. With the subst. 
ending én, the designation of an ornament designed for the neck is 
formed from 7Wi¥, the neck; cf. In’, the “round tires like the 
moon” of the women’s toilet, Isa. iii. 18 ff. P22 (connected with 
PY PY, cervix) is a separate chain (Aram. XNPXY) of this necklace. 
In the words P2¥ INN, IHN is used instead of 78, occurring also out 
of genit. connection (Gen. xlvill. 22; 2 Sam. xvii. 22), and the 
arrangement (vid. under Ps. lxxxix. 51) follows the analogy of the 
pure numerals as D'W) Yow; it appears to be transferred from the 
vulgar language to that used in books, where, besides the passage 
before us, it occurs only in Dan. viii. 13. That a glance of the eye 
may pierce the heart, experience shows; but how can a little chain 
of a necklace do this? That alsois intelligible. As beauty becomes 
unlike itself when the attire shows want of taste, so by means of 
tasteful clothing, which does not need to be splendid, but may even 
be of the simplest kind, it becomes mighty. Hence the charming 
attractive power of the impression one makes communicates itself to 
all that he wears, as, ¢g.,the woman with the issue of blood touched 
with joyful hope the hem of Jesus’ garment ; for he who loves feels 
the soul of that which is loved in all that stands connected there- 
with, all that is, as it were, consecrated and charmed by the beloved 
object, and operates so much the more powerfully if: it adorns it, 
because as an ornament of that which is beautiful, it appears so 
much the more beautiful. In the preceding verse, Solomon has for 
the first time addressed Shulamith by the title “bride.” Here with 
heightened cordiality he calls her “sister-bride.” In this change in 
the address the progress ofthe story is mirrored. Why he does not 
say nbz (my bride), has already been explained, under 8a, from the 
derivation of the word. Solomon’s mother might call Shulamith 
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callathi, but he gives to the relation of affinity into which Shulamith 

has entered a reference to himself individually, for he says ahhothi 

calla (my sister-bride) : she who as calla of his mother is to her a 

kind of daughter, is as calla in relation to himself, as it were, his 

sister. 
He proceeds still further to praise her attractions, 


Ver. 10 How fair,is thy love, my sister-bride ! 
How much better thy love than wine! 
And the fragrance of thy unguents than all spices ! 
11 Thy lips drop honey, my bride ; 
Honey and milk are under thy tongue ; 
And the fragrance of thy garments is like the fragrance of 
Lebanon. 


Regarding the connection of the pluralet. O°9 with the plur. of the 
pred., vid. at i. 26. The pred. 5° praises her love in its manifesta- 
tions according to its impression on the sight; %2b, accordigg to 
its experience on nearer intercourse. As in ver. 9 the same power 
of impression is attributed to the eyes and to the necklace, so here 
is intermingled praise of the beauty of her person with praise of 
the fragrance, the odour of the clothing of the bride; for her soul 
speaks out not only by her lips, she breathes forth odours also 
for him in her spices, which he deems more fragrant than all other 
odours, because he inhales, as it were, her soul along with them. 
NB), from N53, ebullire (vid. under Prov. v. 3, also Schultens), is 
virgin honey, dourov (acetum, Pliny, xi. 15), ¢.e. that which of itself 
flows from the combs (0°33). Honey drops from the lips which he 
kisses ; milk and honey are under the tongue which whispers to him 
words of pure and inward joy ; ; ef. the contrary, Ps. cxl. 4. The last 
line is an echo of Gen. xxvii. 27. m9” is nop (from ony, complicare, 
complecti) transposed (cf. i moy from rh, nays from } nvaa), As Jacob’s 
raiment had for his old father the ‘fragrance of a field which God 
had blessed, so for Solomon the garments of the faultless and pure 
one, fresh from the woods and mountains of the north, gave forth a 
heart-strengthening savour like the fragrance of Lebanon (Hos. iv. 7), 
viz. of its ‘fragrant herbs and trees, chiefly of the balsamic odour of 
the apples of the cedar. ( 
The praise is sensuous, but it has a moral consecration. 
Ver. 12 A garden locked is my sister-bride ; 3 op ae 
A spring locked, a fountain sealed. : 

a (according to rule masc. Bottch. § 658) denotes the garden from, its 
enclosure ; by (elsewhere nba), the fountain. (synon. 3829), the waves 
bubbling forth (cf. Amos v. 24); and fy, the place, as it were an eya 
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of the earth, from which a fountain gushes forth. ‘ Luther distinguishes 
rightly between gan and gal ; on the contrary, all the old translators 
(even the Venet.) render as if the word in both cases were gan. The 
Pasek between gan and n@’ul, and between gal and na@’ul, is designed 
to separate the two Nuns, as eg. at 2 Chron. 1. 9, Neh. ii. 2, the | two 
Mems; it is the orthophonic Pasek, already described under ii 7, 
which secures the independence of two similar or organically re- 
lated sounds. Whether the sealed fountain (fons signatus) alludes 
to a definite fountain which Solomon had built for the upper city 
and the temple place,’ we do not now inquire. To a locked garden 
and spring no one has access but the rightful owner, and a sealed 
fountain is shut against all impurity. Thus she is closed against 
the world, and inaccessible to all that would disturb her pure heart, 
or desecrate her pure person.? All the more beautiful and the 
greater is the fulness of the flowers and fruits which bloom and 
ripen in the garden of this life, closed against the world and its lust. 


Ver. 13 What sprouts forth for thee is a park of poaeeranatee 
With most excellent fruits ; 
Cypress flowers with nards ; 
14 Nard and crocus; calamus and cinnamon, 
With all kinds of incense trees ; 
Myrrh and aloes, 
With all the chief aromatics. 


The common subject to all down to ver. 15 inclusive is new (“ what 
sprouts for thee” = “thy plants”), as a figurative designation, 
borrowed from plants, of all the “ phenomena and life utterances ” 
(Bottch.) of her personality. “If I only knew here,” says Rocke, 
“how to disclose the meaning, certainly all these flowers and fruits, 
in the figurative language of the Orient, in the flower-language of 
love, had their beautiful interpretation.” In the old German poetry, 
also, the phrase bluomen brechen [to break flowers] was equivalent to: 
to enjoy love; the flowers and fruits named are figures of all that 
the amata offers to the amator. Most of the plants here named are 
exotics ; 0378 (heaping around, circumvallation, enclosing) is a garden 
or park, especially with foreign ornamental and fragrant plants—an 
old Persian word, the explanation of which, after Spiegel, first given 
in our exposition of the Song, 1851 (from pairi = srepé, and déz, R. 
diz, a heap), has now become common property (Justi’s Handb. der 
Zendsprache, p. 180). O39 “8 (from 39, which corresponds to 

1 Vid, Zschocke in the Tubinger Quartalschrift, 1867, 8. | 

? Seal, pnin, pers. muhr, is used directly in the sense of maiden-like behaviour ; 
vid. Perles’ etymol. Studien (1871), p. 67. 
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the Arab. mejd, praise, honour, excellence ; vid. Volck under Deut. 
xxxiii 13) are fructus laudum, or lautitiarum, excellent precious 
fruits, which in the more modern language are simply called 
DD (Shabbath 1276, o 739 ‘3p, all kinds of fine fruits); cf. Syr. 
magdo, dried fruit. Regarding 723, vid. under i. 14; regarding 1b, 
under i. 13; also regarding 39, under i 1,612. The ‘long vowel of 
3 corresponds to the Pers. form naérd, but near to which is also 
nard, Indian nalada (fragrance-giving); the é@ is thus only the long 
accent, and can therefore disappear in the plur. For orms, Gritz 
reads O°T7, roses, because the poet would not have named nard 
twice. The conjecture is beautiful, but for us, who believe the 
poem to be Solomonic, is inconsistent with the history of roses (vd. 
under ii. 1), and also unnecessary. The description moves forward 
by steps rhythmically. 

D572 is the crocus stativus, the genuine Indian safran, the dried 
flower-eyes of which yield the safran used as a colour, as an aro- 
matic, and also as medicine ;. safran is an Arab. word, and means 
yellow root and yellow colouring matter. The name 053, Pers. 
karkam, Arab. karkum, 1s radically Indian, Sanscr. kunkuma. 79?, 
a reed (from 73, R. 3P, to rise up, viewed intrans.), 1 viz, sweet reed, 
acorus calamus, "which with us now grows wild in marshes, but is 
indigenous to the Orient. 

Dap is the laurus cinnamomum, a tree indigenous to the east 
coast of Africa and Ceylon, and found later also on the Antilles. It 
is of the family of the laurineae, the inner bark of which, peeled off 
and rolled together, is the cinnamon-bark (cannella, French cannelle); 
Aram, §3P, as also the Greek xwvydpopor and xlvvapor, Lat. (e.g. in the 
12th book of Pliny) cinnamomum and cinnamum, are interchanged, 
from 02?, probably a secondary formation from 73? (like 03, whence 
ma, from &3), to which also (Soa10, trootacis, and the Talm.- 
Targ. D2\P 043, an oath (cf. O:?), go back, so that thus the name 
which was brought to the west by the Phoenicians denoted not the 
tree, but the reed-like form of the rolled dried bark. As “ nards” 
refer to varieties of the nard, perhaps to the Indian and the Jamanic 
spoken of by Strabo and others, so “all kinds of incense trees” 
refers definitely to Indo-Arab. varieties of the incense tree and its 
fragrant resin; it has its name from the white and transparent seeds 
of this its resin (cf. Arab. Jubdn, incense and benzoin, the resin of 


1 In this general sense of ‘‘ reed” (Syn. arundo) the word is also found in the 
Gr. and Lat.: xcvvas (xvas), reed-mats, xcveov, xavaotpov, a wicker basket, canna, 
ranistrum, without any reference to an Indo - Germ. verbal stem, and without 
acquiring the specific signification of an aromatic plant. 
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the storax tree, nga) ; the Greek Al/Bavos, AUWBavwrds (Lat. thus, 
frankincense, from @vw), is a word derived from the Phoenicians. 

, nica or DAN (which already in a remarkable way was used by 
Balaam, Num. xxiv. 6, elsewhere only since the time of Solomon) 
is the Semitized old Indian name of the aloe, agaru or aguru; that 
which is aromatic 1s the wood of the aloe-tree (aloérylon agallochum), 
particularly its dried root (agallochum or lignum aloés, EvNadon, accord- 
ing to which the Targ. here: pribs pax, after the phrase in Aruch) 
mouldered in the earth, which chiefly came from farther India. 
OY, as everywhere, connects things contained together or in any way 
united (v. 1; cf. 1.11, as Ps. lxxxvii. 4; cf. 1 Sam. xvi. 12). The 
concluding phrase ‘W) eee) DY, cum praestantissimis quibusque aro- 
matibus, is a poet. e¢ cetera. WN, with the gen. of the object whose 
value is estimated, denotes what is of medlleure qualité; or, as the 
Talm. says, what is xpos, ddda, i.e. number one. Ezekiel, xxvii. 22, 
in a similar sense, says, “ with chief (wx5) of all spices.” 

The panegyric returns now once more to the figure of a fountain, 

Ver. 15 A garden-fountain, a well of living water, 
And torrents from Lebanon. 

The ¢ertiwm compar. in ver. 12 was the collecting and sealing up; 
here, it is the inner life and its outward activity. A fountain in 
gardens (0°33, categ. pl.) is put to service for the benefit of the beds of 
plants round about, and it has in these gardens, as it were, its proper 
sphere of influence. <A well of living water is one in which that 
which it distributes springs up from within, so that it is indeed 
given to it, but not without at the same time being its own true 
property. ap is related, according to the Semitic wsus log., to Sr, as 
“ miedergehen” (to go down) to “ weggehen” (to go away) (vid. Prov. 
v. 15); similarly related are (Arab.) sar, to go, and sal (in which 


1 Vid. Lassen’s Ind. Alterthumsk. I. 334f. Furrer, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lez., 
understands mbm of the liliaceae, indigenous to Palestine as to Arabia, which is 
also called alogé. But the drastic purgative which the succulent leaves of this 
plant yield is not aromatic, and the verb 9nx ‘to glisten,” whence he seeks to 
derive the name of this aloe, 1s not proved. Cf. besides, the Petersburg Lex. under 
aguru (‘* not difficult”), according to which is this name of the amyris agallocha, 
and the aquilaria agallocha, but of no liliaceae. The name Adlerholz (‘‘ eagle- 
wood ”) rests on a misunderstanding of the name of the Agila tree. It is called 
‘“* Paradiesholz,” because it must have been one of the paradise trees (vid. 
Bereshith rabba under Gen. ii. 8). Dioskorides says of this wood: éugscéras avr 
AiBevarov ; the Song therefore places it along with myrrh and frankincense. That 
which is common to the lily-aloe and the wood-aloe, is the bitter taste of the juice 
of the former and of the resinous wood of the latter. The Arab. name of the aloe, 
sabir, is also given to the lily-aloe. The proverbs: amarru min es-sabir, ‘bitterer 
than the aloe, and es-sabr sabir, patience is the aloe, refer to the aloe-juice. 
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the letter ra is exchanged for lam, to express the softness of the 
liquid), to flow, whence sy/ (sél), impetuous stream, rushing water, 
kindred in meaning to Dt, Streams which come from Lebanon 
have a rapid descent, and (so far as they do not arise in the snow 
region) the water is not only fresh, but clear as crystal. All these 
figures understood sensuously would be insipid; but understood 
ethically, they are exceedingly appropriate, and are easily interpreted, 
so that the conjecture is natural, that on the supposition of the 
spiritual interpretation of the Song, Jesus has this saying in His 
mind when He says that streams of living water shall flow “ out of 
the belly ” of the believer, John vii. 38. 
The king’s praise is for Shulamith proof of his love, which seeks 
a response. But as she is, she thinks herself yet unworthy of him; 
her modesty says to her that she needs preparation for him, pre- 
paration by that blowing which is the breath of God in the natural 
and in the spiritual world. 
Ver. 16 Awake, thou North (wind), and come, thou South! 
Blow through my garden, cause its spices to flow— 


Let my beloved come into his garden, 
And eat the fruits which are precious to him, 


The names of the north and south, denoting not only the regions 
of the heavens, but also the winds blowing from these regions, are 
of the fem. gender, Isa. xliii. 6. The east wind, O°, is purposely 
not mentioned ; the idea of that which is destructive and adverse is 
connected with it (vid. under Job xxvii. 21). The north wind 
brings cold till ice is formed, Sir. xliii, 20; and if the south wind 
blow, it is hot, Luke xii. 55. If cold and heat, coolness and 
sultriness, interchange at the proper time, then growth is promoted. 
And if the wind blow through a garden at one time from this direc- 
tion and at another from that,—not so violently as when it shakes 
the trees of the forest, but softly and yet as powerfully as a garden 
can bear it,—then all the fragrance of the garden rises in waves, and 
it becomes like a sea of incense. The garden itself then blows, 7c. 
emits odours ; for (NB = the Arab. fakh, fah, cf. fawh, pl. afwah, sweet 
odours, fragrant plants) as in Div] M, Gen. iii. 8, the idea under- 
lies the expression, that when it is evening the day itself blows, 7, 
becomes cool, the causative ‘1, connected with the object-accus. 
of the garden, means to make the garden breezy and fragrant. On 
is here used of the odours which, set free as it were from the 
plants, flow out, being carried forth by the waves of air. Shulamith 
wishes that in her all that is worthy of love should be fully realized. 
What had to be done for Esther (Esth. ii 12) before she could be 
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brought in to the king, Shulamith calls on the winds to accomplish 
for her, which are, as it were, the breath of the life of all nature, 
and as such, of the life-spirit, which is the sustaining background 
of all created things. If she is thus prepared for him who loves her, 
and whom she loves, he shaJl come into his garden and enjoy the 
precious fruit belonging to him. With words of such gentle tender- 
ness, childlike purity, she gives herself to her beloved. 

She gives herself to him, and he has accepted her, and now 
celebrates the delight of possession and enjoyment. 


Chap. v. 1 I am come into my garden, my sister-bride ; 
Have plucked my myrrh with my balsam ; 
Have eaten my honeycomb with my honey ; 
Have drunk my wine with my milk— 
Eat, drink, and be drunken, ye friends ! 


If the exclamation of Solomon, la, is immediately connected with 
the words of Shulamith, iv. 16, then we must suppose that, influenced 
by these words, in which the ardour of love and humility express 
themselves, he thus in triumph exclaims, after he has embraced her 
in his arms as his own inalienable possession. But the exclamation 
denotes more than this. It supposes a union of love, such as is the 
conclusion of marriage following the betrothal, the God-ordained aim of 
sexual love within the limits fixed by morality. The poetic expression 
‘33 ‘N82 points to the ON Ni2, used of the entrance of a man into the 
woman’s chamber, to which the expression (Arab.) dakhal biha@ (he 
went in with her), used of the introduction into the bride’s chamber, 
is compared. The road by which Solomon reached this full and 
entire possession was not short, and especially for his longing it was 
a lengthened one. He now triumphs in the final enjoyment which 
his ardent desire had found. A pleasant enjoyment which is 
reached in the way and within the limits of the divine order, and 
which therefore leaves no bitter fruits of self-reproach, is pleasant 
even in the retrospect. His words, beginning with “I am come into 
my garden,” breathe this pleasure in the retrospect. Ginsburg and 
others render incorrectly, “I am coming,” which would require the 
words to have been 823 ‘38 (733). The series of perfects beginning 
with ‘nga cannot be meant otherwise than retrospectively. The 
“carden ” is Shulamith herself, iv. 12, in the fulness of her personal 
and spiritual attractions, iv. 16 ; cf. ‘215,1.6. He may call her “ my 
sister-bride ;” the garden is then his by virtue of divine and human 
right, he has obtained possession of this garden, he has broken its 
costly rare flowers. 

_ 78 (in the Mishna dialect the word used of plucking figs) signifies 
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to pluck; the Aethiop. trans. ararku karbé, I have plucked myrrh ; for 
the Aethiop. has arara instead of simply mx. ‘D3 is here DY2 de- 
flected. While 5¥3, with its plur. d’sdmim, denotes fragrance in gene- 
ral, and only balsam specially, basam = (Arab.) bashdm is the proper 
name of the balsam-tree (the Mecca balsam), amyris opobalsamum, 
which, according to Forskal, is indigenous in the central mountain 
region of Jemen (S. Arabia); it is also called (Arab.) balsaman; the 
word found its way in this enlarged form into the West, and then re- 
turned in the forms ji0003, HODPBISN, NDDIBN (Syr. afrusomo), into the 
East. Balsam and other spices were brought in abundance to King 
Solomon as a present by the Queen of Sheba, 1 Kings x. 10; the 
celebrated balsam plantations of Jericho (vid. Winer’s Real-W.), which 
continued to be productive till the Roman period, might owe their 
origin to the friendly relations which Solomon sustained to the south 
Arab. princess. Instead of the Indian aloe, iv. 14, the Jamanic 
balsam is here connected with myrrh as a figure of Shulamith’s 
excellences. The plucking, eating, and drinking are only interchange- 
able figurative descriptions of the enjoyment of love. 

“Honey and milk,” says Solomon, iv. 11, “is under thy tongue.” 
"is like 79", 1 Sam. xiv. 27, the comb (favus) or cells containing 
the honey,—a designation which has perhaps been borrowed from 
porous lava.’ With honey and milk “ under the tongue” wine is con- 
nected, to which, and that of the noblest kind, vii. 10, Shulamith’s 
palate is compared. Wine and milk together are olvoyada, which 
Chloe presents to Daphnis (Longus, i. 23). Solomon and his Song 
here hover on the pinnacle of full enjoyment; but ifone understands 
his figurative language as it interprets itself, it here also expresses that 
delight of satisfaction which the author of Ps. xix. 6a transfers 
to the countenance of the rising sun, in words of a chaste purity 
which sexual love never abandons, in so far as it is connected with 
esteem for a beloved wife, and with the preservation of mutual per- 
sonal dignity. For this very reason the words of Solomon, la, 
cannot be thought of as spoken to the guests. Between iv. 16 and 
v. la the bridal night intervenes. The words used in la are Solo- 
mon’s morning salutation to her who has now wholly become his 
own. The call addressed to the guests at the feast is given forth 
on the second day of the marriage, which, according to ancient 
custom, Gen. xxix. 28, Judg. xiv. 12, was wont to be celebrated 
for seven days, Tob. xi. 18. The dramatical character of the Song 
leads to this result, that the pauses are passed over, the scenes are 
quickly changed, and the times appear to be continuous, 

1 Vid. Wetstein in the Zeitsch. fir allgem. Erdkunde, 1859, p. 128, 
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The plur. 5°17 _Hengst. thinks always designates “love” (Liebe) ; 
thus, after Prov. vii. 28, also here: Eat, friends, drink and intoxicate 
yourselves in love. But the summons, inebriamini amoribus, has a 
meaning if regarded as directed by the guests to the married pair, 
but not as directed to the guests. And while we may say 0% im, 
yet not ‘1 13v’, for shakar has always only the accus, of a spirituous 
liquor after it. Therefore none of the old translators (except only 
the Venet.: pePvcOnre Epwowv) understood dodim, notwithstanding 
that elsewhere in the Song it means love, in another than a personal 
sense ; O'% and ‘17 are here the plur. of the elsewhere parallels 
1 and 45, ¢g. v. 16, according to which also (cf. on the contrary, 
iv. 165) they are accentuated. Those who are assembled are, as sym- 
pathizing friends, to participate in the pleasures of the feast. The Song 
of Songs has here reached its climax. A Paul would not hesitate, 
after Eph. v. 31 f., to extend the mystical interpretation even to this. 
Of the antitype of the marriage pair it is said: “For the marriage 
of the Lamb is come, and His wife hath made herself ready ” (Rev. 
xix. 7); and of the antitype of the marriage guests: ‘‘ Blessed are they 
which are called unto the marriage supper of the Lamb” (Rev. 
xix. 9). 


FOURTH ACT. 
LOVE DISDAINED BUT WON AGAIN.—Caap. V. 2-VL. 9. 


FIRST SCENE OF THE FOURTH ACT, V. 2—VI. 8. 


In this fourth Act we are not now carried back to the time when 
Solomon’s relation to Shulamith was first being formed. We are not 
placed here amid the scenes of their first love, but of those of their 
married life, and of their original ardour of affection maintaining 
itself not without trial. This is evident from the circumstance that 
in the first two Acts the beloved is addressed by the title ‘ny (my 
friend, beloved), and that the third Act rises? to-the title nbs (bride) 
and nba *nnx (my sister-bride) ; in the fourth Act, on the other hand, 
along with the title ra’yathi, we hear no longer calla, nor ahhotht 


1 Among the Slovaes a bride is called malducha, “‘ virgin-bride,” before she has 
a cap placed on her head ; and after that, nevesta, ‘‘ bride-spouse.” In England, 
bride does not designate the betrothed as such, but the betrothed when near her 
marriage. | 
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calla, but simply ahhothi,—a title of address which contributes to 
heighten the relation, to idealize it, and give it a mystical back- 
ground. We have here presented to us pictures from the life of 
the lovers after their marriage has been solemnized. Shulamith, 
having reached the goal of her longing, has a dream like that which she 
had (iii. 1-4) before she reached that goal. But the dreams, however 
they resemble each other, are yet also different, as their issues show ; 
in the former, she seeks him, and having found him holds him 
fast; here, she seeks him and finds him not. That that which is 
related belongs to the dream-life in ch. iii., was seen from the fact that 
it was inconceivable as happening in real life ; here that which is 
related is expressly declared in the introductory words as having 
occurred in a dream. 


Ver. 2 I sleep, but my heart keeps waking— 
Hearken! my beloved is knocking: 
Open to me, my sister, my love, 
My dove, my perfect one ; 
For my head is filled with dew, 
My locks (are) full of the drops of the night. 


The partic. subst. clauses, 2a, indicate the circumstances under which 
that which is related in 20 occurred. In the principal sentence in 
hist. prose PBT would be used ; here, in the dramatic vivacity of the 
description, is found in its stead the interject. vocem = ausculta 
with the gen. foll., and a word designating? state or condition added, 
thought of as accus. according to the Semitic syntax (like Gen. iv. 
10; Jer.x. 22; cf. 1 Kings xiv.6). Tosleep while the heart wakes 
signifies to dream, for sleep and distinct consciousness cannot be co- 
existent ; the movements of thought either remain in obscurity or 
are projected asdreams. “Y = ‘awiris formed from "y, to be awake 


1 There is scarcely any other example of the husband calling his spouse “ sister ” 
than that found in Esth. v. 9 (Apocr.), where Abasuerus says to Esther: ‘‘ What 
is it, Esther? I am thy brother.” Still more analogous are the words of Tob. vii. 
12: ‘‘ From this time forth thou art her brother, and she is thy sister ;” but here 
the relation of affinity blends itself with the marriage relationship. In Lat. soror 
frequently denotes a lover, in contrast to uwxor. But here in the Song ahhothi calla 
comes in the place of callatht, which is ambiguous (‘‘ my daughter-in-law ’’). 

3? ppis [is knocking] is not an attribute to the determinate ‘sy [my beloved] 


which it follows, but a designation of state or condition, and thus acc., as the 
Beirut translation renders it: ‘‘ hear my beloved in the condition of one knocking.” 
On the other hand, prays 5 signifies ‘a beloved one knocking.” But ‘‘ hear a 
beloved one knocking ’’ would also be expressed acc. In classical language, the 
designation of state, if the subst. to which it belongs is indeterminate, is placed 
before it, e.g. ‘‘ at the gate stood a beloved one knocking.” 
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(in its root cogn. to the Aryan gar, of like’ import in’ ypnyopety, 
éyeiperv), in the same way as ND = mawith from mp. The w has 
here the conj. sense of “dzeweil” (because), like asher in Eccles. 
vi 12, viii. 15. The % dag., which occurs several times elsewhere 
(vid. under Prov. iii. 8, xiv. 10), is one of the inconsistencies of the 
system of punctuation, which in other instances does not double the 
"1; perhaps a relic of the Babylonian idiom, which was herein more 
accordant with the lingual nature of the \ than the Tiberian, which 
treated it as a semi-guttural. 8), a lock of hair, from 7? = MP, 
abscidit, follows in the formation of the idea, the analogy of V¥P, in 
the sense of branch, from %¥?, desecuit ; one so names a part which 
is removed without injury to the whole, and which presents itself 
conveniently for removal; cf. the oath sworn by Egyptian women, Ja- 
hajdt muksisi, “ by the life of my separated,” ze. “of my locks” (Lane, 
Egypt, etc., I. 38). The word still survives in the Talmud dialect. Of 
a beautiful young man who proposed to become a Nazarite, Neda- 
rum 9a says the same as the Jer. Horajoth ii. 4 of a man who was a 
prostitute in Rome: his locks were arranged in separate masses, like 
heap upon heap ; in Bereshith rabba c. Ixv., under Gen. xxvii. 11, 72, 
curly-haired, is placed over against MP, bald-headed, and the Syr. also 
has kausoto as the designation of locks of hair,—a word used by the 
Peshito as the rendering of the Heb. Misip, as the Syro-Hexap. Job 


xvi. 12, the Greek coun. by from ohn ( ae to moisten, viz. the ground ; 


to squirt, viz. blood), is in Arabic drizzling rain, in Heb. dew; the 
drops of the night (D'D", from DD, to sprinkle, to drizzle) * are just 
drops of dew, for the precipitation of the damp air assumes this 
form in nights which are not so cold as to become frosty. Shulamith 
thus dreams that her beloved seeks admission to her. He comesa 
long way and at night. In the most tender words he entreats for 
that which he expects without delay. He addresses her, “ my 
sister,” as one of equal rank with himself, and familiar as a sister 
with a brother; “ my love” (37), as one freely chosen by him to 
intimate fellowship ; “my dove,” as beloved and prized by him on 
account of her purity, simplicity, and loveliness. The meaning of 


1 According to the primary idea: to break that which is solid or fluid into little 
pieces, wherefore D°D°D means also broken pieces. To this root appertains also 
the Arab. rashh, to trickle through, to sweat through, II. to moisten (e.g. the 
mouth of a suckling with milk), and the Aethiop. ras&ha, to be stained. Drops 
scattered with a sprinkling brush the Arabs call rashahdt ; in the mystical writings, 
rashahdt el-uns (dew-drops of intimacy) is the designation of sporadic gracious 

glances of the deity. 
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the fourth designation used by him, ‘MA, is shown by the Arab. tam 
to be “ wholly devoted,” whence teim, “one devoted” = a servant, 
and mutayjam, desperately in love with one. In addressing her 
‘ren, he thus designates this love as wholly undivided, devoting 
itself without evasion and without reserve. But on this occasion 
this love did not approve itself, at least not at once. 
Ver. 3 Ihave put off my dress, 
How shall I put it on again? 


I have washed my feet, 
How shall I defile them again? 


She now lies unclothed in bed. M2A3 is the yerov worn next the 
body, from jn3, linen (diff. from the Arab. kutun, cotton, whence 
French coton, calico = cotton-stuff). She had already washed her 
feet, from which it is supposed that she had throughout the day 
walked barefooted,—how (72>°%, how? both times with the tone on 
the penult.;' cf. MI, where? i. 7) should she again put on her dress, 
which she had already put off and laid aside (0WB) ? why should she 
soil (O53D8, relating to the fem. a) for (BION) again her feet, that 
had been washed clean? Shulamith is here brought back to the 
customs as well as to the home of her earlier rural life ; but although 
she should thus have been enabled to reach a deeper and more liv ely 
consciousness of the grace of the king, who stoops to an equality with 
her, yet she does not meet his love with an equal requital. She is 
unwilling for his sake to put herself to trouble, or to do that which 
is disagreeable to her. It cannot be thought that such an interview 
actually took place; and yet what she here dreamed had not only 
inward reality, but also full reality. For in a dream, that which is 
natural to us or that which belongs to our very constitution becomes 
manifest, and much that is kept down during our waking hours by 
the power of the will, by a sense of propriety, and by the activities 
of life, comes to light during sleep; for fancy then stirs up the 
ground of our nature and brings it forth in dreams, and thus 
exposes us to ourselves in such a way as oftentimes, when we 
waken, to make us ashamed and alarmed. Thus it was with 
Shulamith. In the dream it was inwardly manifest that she had 


1 That it has the tone on the penwit., like D3, ¢.g-, v. 9, is in conformity with 
the paragog. nature of 7. The tone, however, when the following word in close 
connection begins with x, goes to the ult., Esth. vii. 6. That this does not occur 
in ‘ ‘DR, is explained from the circumstance that the word has the disjunctive 
Tifcha. But why not in ‘px DN? I think it is for the sake of the rhythm. 
Pinsker, Einl. p. 184, seeks to change the accentuation in order that the penult. 
accent might be on the second 3°, but that is not necessary. Cf. Ps. cxxxvii. 7. 
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lost lier first love. She relates it with sorrow; for scarcely had she 
rejected him with these unworthy deceitful pretences when she comes 
to herself again. 


Ver. 4 My beloved stretched his hand through the opening, 
And my heart was moved for him. 


“sn from the verb "n, in the sense of to break through (R. 17, 
whence also MF, i. 10, and O°, Arab. kharam, part. broken through, 
eg. of a lattice-window), signifies foramen, a hole, also caverna (whence 
the name of the Troglodytes, “h, and the Hauran, 1), here the 
loophole in the coor above (like khawkht, the little door for the 
admission of individuals in the street or house-door). It does not 
properly mean a window, but a part of the door pierced through at 
the upper part of the lock of the door (the door-bolt). ‘“Wnd"j> is 
understood from the standpoint of one who is within ; “by the open- 
ing from without to within,” thus “through the opening ;” stretching 
his hand through the door-opening as if to open the door, if possible, by 
the pressing back of the lock from within, he shows how greatly he 
longed after Shulamith. And she was again very deeply moved when 
she perceived this longing, which she had so coldly responded to: 
the interior of her body, with the organs which, after the bibl. idea, 
are the seat of the tenderest emotions, or rather, in which they 
reflect themselves, both such as are agreeable and such as are sor- 
rowful, groaned within her,—an expression of deep sympathy so 
common, that “ the sounding of the bowels,” Isa. lxiii. 15, an expres- 
sion used, and that anthropopathically of God Himself, is a direct 
designation of sympathy : inner participation. The phrase here 
wavers between YY and ‘OY (thus, eg. Nissel, 1662). Both forms 
are admissible. It is true we say elsewhere only naphshi ’aldi, ruhi 
‘ald, libbi ’alat, for the Ego distinguishes itself from its substance 
(cf. System d. bibl. Psychologie, p.151 f.); medi ’aldt, instead of b¢ ( 3723), 
would, however, be also explained from this, that the bowels are 
meant, not anatomically, but as psychical organs. But the old trans- 
lators (LXX., Targ., Syr., Jerome, Venet.) rendered yoy, which rests 
on later MS. authority (vid. Norzi and de Rossi), and is also more 
appropriate: her bowels are stirred, viz. over him, te. on account of 
him (Alkabez: ayn). As she will now open to him, she is in- 
wardly more ashamed, as he has come so full of love and longing to 
make her glad. 

1 Cf, the Arab. ghawr (ghér), as a sinking of the earth; and khawr (khér), as a 


breaking through, and, as it were, a piercing. The mouth of’ a river is also called 
khér, because there the sea breaks into the river. 
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Ver. 5 I arose to open to my beloved, 
And my hands dropped with myrrh, 
And my fingers with liquid myrrh, 
On the handle of the bolt. 


The personal pron. “IN stands without emphasis before the verb 
which already contains it; the common language of the people 
delights in such particularity. The Book of Hosea, the Ephraimite 
prophet’s work, is marked by such a style. 3) iD, with which 
the parallel clause goes beyond the simple mér,is myrrh flowing over, 
dropping out of itself, ¢.e. that which breaks through the bark of the 
balsamodendron myrrha, or which flows out if an incision is 
made in it; myrrha stacte, of which Pliny (xu. 35) says: cuz nulla 
praefertur, otherwise i775 7b, from 771, to gush out, to pour itself 
forth in rich jets. He has come perfumed as if for a festival, and 
the costly ointment which he brought with him has dropped on 
the handles of the bolts (ay, keeping locked, after the form 
wand, drawing on), viz. the inner bolt, which he wished to with- 
draw. A classical parallel is found in Lucretius, iv. 1171: 
*6 At lacrimans exclusus amator limina saepe 
Floribus et sertis operit postesque superbos 
Unguit amaracino”... 

Bottch. here puts to Hitzig the question, “ Did the shepherd, the 
peasant of Engedi, bring with him oil of myrrh?” Rejecting this 
reasonable explanation, he supposes that the Shulamitess, still in 
Solomon’s care, on rising up quickly dipped her hand in the oil of 
myrrh, that she might refresh her beloved. She thus had it near 
her before her bed, as a sick person her decoction. The right answer 
was, that the visitant by night is not that imaginary personage, but 
it is Solomon. She had dreamed that he stood before her door and 
knocked. But finding no response, he again in a moment with- 
drew, when it was proved that Shulamith did not requite his love 
and come forth to meet it in its fulness as she ought. 


Ver. 6 I opened to my beloved ; 
And my beloved had withdrawn, was gone: 
My soul departed when he spake— 
I sought him, and found him not ; 
I called him, and be answered me not. 


As the disciples at Emmaus, when the Lord had vanished from the 
midst of them, said to one another: Did not our heart burn within 
us when He spake with us? so Shulamith says that when he spake, 
a.e. sought admission to her, she was filled with alarm, and almost 
terrified to death. Love-ecstasy .(éxotivat, as contrast to yevéoOas 
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év éavr@) is not to be here understood, for in such a state she would 
have flown to meet him; but a sinking of the soul, such as is 
described by Terence (And. I. 5. 16); 


‘‘ Oratio haec me miseram exanimavit metu.”” 


The voice of her beloved struck her heart; but in the consciousness 
that she had estranged herself from him, she could not openly meet 
him and offer empty excuses. But now she recognises it with 
sorrow that she had not replied to the deep impression of his loving 
words ; and seeing him disappear without finding him, she calls after 
him whom she had slighted, but he answers her not. The words: 
“My soul departed when he spake,” are the reason why she now 
sought him and called upon him, and they are not a supplementary 
remark (Zéckl.); nor is there need for the correction of the text 
372, which should mean: (my soul departed) when he turned his 
back (Ewald), or, behind him (Hitz., Bottch.), from 33 = (Arab.) 
dabara, tergum vertere, praeterire,—the Heb. has the word V34, the 
hinder part, and as it appears, 134, to act from behind (treacherously) 
and destroy, 2 Chron. xxii. 10 ; of. under Gen. xxxiv. 13, but not the 
Kal 13", in that Arab. signification. The meaning of PON has been 
hit upon by Aquila (Zersver, Symmachus (d7rovevoas), and Jerome 
(declinaverat) ; it signifies to turn aside, to take a different direction, 
as the Hithpa. Jer. xxxi. 22: to turn oneself away; cf. D'PDN, 
turnings, bendings, vii. 2. PIM and P38 (cf. Gen. xxxii. 25), Aethiop. 
hakafa, Ambhar. akafa (reminding us of 722, Hiph. VP), are usually 
compared ; all of these, however, signify to “ encompass ;” but Pn 
does not denote a moving in a circle after something, but a half 
circular motion away from something; so that in the Arab. the 
prevailing reference to fools, ahamk, does not appear to. proceed from 
the idea of closeness, but of the oblique direction, pushed sideways. 
Turning himself away, he proceeded farther. In vain she sought him ; 
she called without receiving any answer. ‘222 is the correct pausal 
form of °32¥, vid. under Ps, cxvilil. 5. But something worse than even 
this seeking and calling in vain happened to her. 
Ver. 7 The watchmen who go about in the city found me, 
They beat me, wounded me; 


My upper garment took away from me, 
The watchmen of the walls. 


She sought her beloved, not “in the midbar” (open field), nor “ in 
the kepharim” (villages), but ‘ya, “in the city,”—a circumstance 
which is fatal to the shepherd-hypothesis here, as in the other dream. 
There in the city she is found by the watchmen who patrol the city, 
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and have their proper posts on the walls to watch those who 
approach the city and depart from it (cf. Isa. lxii. 6). These rough, 
regardless men,—her story returns at the close like a palindrome to 
those previously named,—who judge only according to that which is 
external, and have neither an eye nor a heart for the sorrow of a 
loving soul, struck (734, from 3), to pierce, hit, strike) and wounded 
(388, R. yp, to divide, to inflict wounds in the flesh) the royal spouse 
a3 @ common woman, and so treated her, that, in order to escape 
being made a prisoner, she was constrained to leave her upper robe 
in their hands (Gen. xxxix. 12). This upper robe, not the veil 
which at iv. 1, 3 we found was called ¢tsammd, is called WM. Aben 
Ezra compares with it the Arab. ridd, a plaid-like over-garment, 
which was thrown over the shoulders and veiled the upper parts of 
the body. But the words have not the same derivation. The ridd 
has its name from its reaching downward,—probably from the circum- 
stance that, originally, it hung down to the feet, so that one could 
tread on it ; but the (Heb.) r’did (in Syr. the dalmatica of the deacons), 
from TH, Hiph., 1 Kings vi. 32, Targ., Talm., Syr., TM, to make 
broad and thin, as expansum, i. a thin and light upper robe, 
viz. over the cuttoneth, 3a. The LXX. suitably translates it here 
and at Gen. xxiv. 65 (haitstsdiph, from tsa’aph, to lay together, to 
fold, to make double or many-fold) by Oepsorpoy, a summer over- 
dress, A modern painter, who represents Shulamith as stripped 
naked by the watchmen, follows his own sensual taste, without 
being able to distinguish between tunica and palliwm; for neither 
Luther, who renders by schleier (veil), nor Jerome, who has pallium 
(cf. the saying of Plautus: tunica propior pallio est), gives any coun- 
tenance to such a freak of imagination. The city watchmen tore 
from off her the upper garment, without knowing and without caring 
to know what might be the motive and the aim of this her nocturnal 
walk. 

All this Shulamith dreamed; but the painful feeling of re- 
pentance, of separation and misapprehension, which the dream left 
behind, entered as deeply into her soul as if it had been an 
actual external experience. Therefore she besought the daughters 
of Jerusalem : 


Ver. 8 I adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
If ye find my beloved,— 
What shall ye then say to him? 
** That I am sick of love.” 


That O& is here not to be interpreted as the negative particle of 
SONG. @ 
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adjuration (Bottch.), as at ii 7, iii. 5, at once appears from the 
absurdity arising from such an interpretation. The or. directa, fol- 
lowing “I adjure you,” can also begin (Num. v. 19 f.) with the usual 
DX, which is followed by its conclusion. Instead of “ that ye say to 
him I am sick of love,” she asks the question: What shall ye say 
to him ? and adds the answer: quod aegra sum amore, or, a8 Jerome 
rightly renders, in conformity with the root-idea of nbn: guia amore 
langueo ; while, on the other hand, the LXX.: re terpwpévn (saucia) 
ayarns éyo eiut, as if the word were nen, from bon, The question 
proposed, with its answer, inculcates in a naive manner that which 
is to be said, as one examines beforehand a child who has to order 
something. She turns to the daughters of Jerusalem, because she 
can presuppose in them, in contrast with those cruel watchmen, a 
sympathy with her love-sorrow, on the ground of their having had 
similar experiences. They were also witnesses of the origin of this 
covenant of love, and graced the marriage festival by their sympa- 
thetic love. When, therefore, they put to her the question: 


Ver. 9 What is thy beloved before another (beloved), 
Thou fairest of women ? 
What is thy beloved before another (beloved), 
That thou dost adjure us thus ? 


the question thus asked cannot proceed from ignorance; it can only 
have the object of giving them the opportunity of hearing from Shula- 
mith’s own mouth and heart her laudatory description of him, whom 
they also loved, although they were not deemed worthy to stand so 
near to him as she did who was thus questioned. Bottch. and Ewald, 
secs. 325a, 326a, interpret the JO in WW partitively: quid amate 
(as in Cicero: quod hominis) amatus tuus ; but then the words would 
have been 7717 WY197ND, if such a phrase were admissible; for s!17n» 
certainly of itself alone means guid amati, what kind of a beloved. 
Thus the ?2 is the comparative (rae amato), and i3 the sing., repre- 
senting the idea of species or kind ; 0119, here easily misunderstood, 
is purposely avoided. The use of the form nylwn for wAyAwN is 
one of the many instances of the disregard of the generic distinction 
occurring in this Song, which purposely, after the manner of the 
vulgar language, ignores pedantic regularity. 

Hereupon Shulamith describes to them who ask what her beloved 
is, He is the fairest of men. Everything that is glorious in the 
kingdom of nature, and, so far as her look extends, everything in 
the sphere of art, she appropriates, so as to present a picture of 
his external appearance. Whatever is precious, lovely, and grand, is 
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all combined in the living beauty of his person.’ She first praises 
the mingling of colours in the countenance of her beloved. 
Ver. 10 My beloved is dazzlingly white and ruddy, 
Distinguished above ten thousand. 

The verbal root n¥ has the primary idea of purity, ze. freedom from 
disturbance and muddiness, which, in the stems springing from it, 
and in their manifold uses, is transferred to undisturbed health 
(Arab. sahh, cf. baria, of smoothness of the skin), a temperate stomach 
and clear head, but particularly to the clearness and sunny bright- 
ness of the heavens, to dazzling whiteness (MM¥, Lam. iv. 7; cf 
1%), and then to parched dryness, resulting from the intense and 
continued rays of the sun; M¥ is here adj. from MY, Lam. iv. 7, 
bearing almost the same relation to 122 as Aapmpés to Aevxds, cogn. 
with lucere. D118, R. D7, to condense, is properly dark-red, called by 
the Turks kuju kirmesi (from kuju, thick, close, dark), by the French 
rouge foncé, of the same root as 0%, the name for blood, or a thick 
and dark fluid. White, and indeed a dazzling white, is the colour 
of his flesh, and redness, deep redness, the colour of his blood tinging 
his flesh, Whiteness among all the race-colours is the one which 
best accords with the dignity of man; pure delicate whiteness is 
among the Caucasian races a mark of high rank, of superior training, 
of hereditary nobility ; wherefore, Lam. iv. 7, the appearance of the 
nobles of Jerusalem is likened in whiteness to snow and milk, in 
redness to corals; and Homer, JJ. iv. 141, says of Menelaus that he 
appeared stained with gore, “ as when some woman tinges ivory with 
purple colour.” In this mingling of white and red, this fulness of | 
life and beauty, he is a, distinguished above myriads. The old 
translators render dagul by “ chosen” (Aquila, Symm., Syr., Jerome, 
Luther), the LXX. by éxAeroytopevos, e cohorte selectus ; but it means 
“bannered ” (degel, ii. 4), as the Venet.: ceonuatmpévos, te, thus 
distinguished, as that which is furnished with a degel, a banner, a 
pennon. Gritz takes dagul as the Greek onpewwros (noted). With 
maa, as a designation of an inconceivable number, Rashi rightly 
compares Ezek. xvi. 7. Since the “ten thousand” are here thought 
of, not in the same manner as D515, the particle min is not the 
compar. magis guam, but, as at Gen. iii, 14, Judg. v. 24, Isa. hii. 14, 
prae, making conspicuous (cf. Virgil, den. v. 435, prae omnibus 


1 Hengstenberg finds in this eulogium, on the supposition that Solomon is the 
author, and is the person who is here described, incomprehensible self-praise. But 
he does not certainly say all this immediately of himself, but puts it into the mouth 
of Shulamith, whose love he gained. But love idealizes; she sees him whom she 
loves, not as others see him,—she sees him in her own transforming light. 
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unum). After this praise of the bright blooming countenance, whicu 
in general distinguished the personal appearance of her beloved, so 
far as it was directly visible, there now follows a detailed descrip- 
tion, beginning with his head. 
Ver. 11 His head is precious fine gold, 
His locks hill upon hill, 
Black as the raven. 

The word-connection t8 83, occurring only here, serves as a desig- 
nation of the very finest pure gold; for 02 (hiding, then that which © 
is hidden), from ons, R. n> (vid. concerning the words appertaining to 
this root, under Ps. lxxxvii. 6), is the name of fine gold, which was 
guarded as a jewel (cf. Prov. xxv. 12), and '8 (with long @) is pure gold 
freed from inferior metals, from 8, to set free, and generally violently 
to free (cf. zahav muphaz,1 Kings x. 18, with zahav tahor, 2 Chron. 
ix. 17). The Targ. to the Hagiog. translate 1b by NM™II8 (eg. Ps. 
cxix. 127), or PMN (eg. Ps. xix. 11), E8pvfov, 1c. gold which has 
stood the fire-proof (obriwssa) of the cupel or the crucible. Gram- 
matically regarded, the word-connection kethem paz is not genit., like 
kethem ophir, but appositional, like naarah b'thulah, Deut. xxii. 28, 
zvahim sh‘lamim, Ex. xxiv. 5, etc. The point of comparison is the 
imposing nobility of the fine form and noble carriage of his head. 
In the description of the locks of his hair the LXX. render p*nbn by 
eAdtat, Jerome by sicut elatae palmarum, like the young twigs, the 
young shoots of the palm. Ewald regards it as a harder parall. 
form of Dror, Isa, xvili. 15, vine-branches ; and Hitzig compares the 
Thousand and One Nights, iii. 180, where the loose hair of a maiden 
is likened to twisted clusters of grapes. The possibility of this 
meaning is indisputable, although (Arab.) taltalat, a drinking-vessel 
made of the inner bark of palm-branches, is named, not from taltalah, 
as the name of the palm-branch, but from éaltala, to shake down, 
viz. in the throat. The palm-branch, or the vine-branch, would be 
named from “AeA, pendulum esse, to hang loosely and with a waver- 
ing motion, the freq. of nbn, pendere. The Syr. also think on nbn, 
for it translates “spread out,” 2.e. waving downward ; and the Venet., 
which translates by dmratwpyyata. The point of comparison would 
be the freshness and flexibility of the abundant long hair of the head, 
in contrast to motionless close-lying smoothness. One may think 
of Jupiter, who, when he shakes his head, moves heaven and earth. 
But, as against this, we have the fact: (1) That the language has 
other names for palm-branches and vine-branches; the former are 
called in the Song vii. 9, sansinnim. (2) That ovonbn, immediately 
referred to the hair, but not in the sense of “ hanging locks” (Bottch.), 
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is still in use in the post-bibl. Heb. (vid. under v. 26); the Targ. 
also, in translating PRI PRM, cumuli cumuli, thinks pd>ndn = ppm PPA, 
Menachoth 29b. Ahill is called n, (Arab.) ¢adl, from bon, prosternere, 
to throw along, as of earth thrown out, sand, or rubbish; and OFM, 
after the form 303, in use probably only in the rplur, is a hilly country 
which rises like steps, or presents an undulating appearance. Seen 
from his neck upwards, his hair forms in undulating lines, hill upon 
hill. In colour, these locks of hair are black as a raven, which bears 
the Semitic name 27\¥ from its blackness (219), but in India is called 
kdrava from its croaking. The raven-blackness of the hair contrasts 
with the whiteness and redness of the countenance, which shines 
forth as from a dark ground, from a black border. The eyes are 
next described. | 
Ver. 12 His eyes like doves by the water-brooks, 
Bathing in milk, stones beautifully set 

The eyes in their glancing moistness (cf. typorns tay oupdtor, 
in Plutarch, of a languishing look), and in the movement. of their 
pupils, are like doves which sip at the water-brooks, and move to 
and fro beside them. PSS, from PDS, continere, is a watercourse, and 
then also the water itself flowing in it (vid. under Ps. xviii. 16), as 
(Arab.) wadin, a valley, and then the river flowing in the valley, 
bahr, the sea-basin (properly the cleft), and then also the sea itself. 
The pred. “ bathing ” refers to the eyes (cf. iv. 9), not to the doves, 
if this figure is continued. The pupils of the eyes, thus compared 
with doves, seem as if bathing in milk, in that they swim, as it were, 
in the white in the eye. But it is a question whether the figure 
of the doves is continued also in nxbomby nia, It would be the 
case if milleth meant “ fulness of water,” as it is understood, after 
the example of the LXX., also by Aquila (é«yvoets), Jerome (fluenta 
plenissima), and the Arab. (piscinas aqua refertas); among the moderns, 
by Dopke, Gesen., Hengst., and others. But this pred. would then 
bring nothing new to 12a; and although in the Syr. derivatives 


from 80 signify flood and high waters, yet the form milleth does not 


seem, especially without 0°, to be capable of bearing this significa- 
tion. Luther’s translation also, although in substance correct: end 
stehen in der fille (and stand in fulness) (malleth, like xmmbyi of the 
Syr., wAnpwoews of the Gr. Venet., still defended by Hitz.), yet 
does not bring out the full force of mulleth, which, after the analogy 
of XDD, NY", appears to have a concrete signification which is seen 
from a comparison of Ex. xxv. 7, xxvii. 17, 20, xxxix. 13. There 
mNPD and O'X>D signify not the border with precious stones, but, as 
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rightly maintained by Keil, against Knobel, their filling in, ¢. their 
bordering, setting. Accordingly, milleth will be a synon. technical 
expression : the description, passing from the figure of the dove, says 
further of the eyes, that they are firm on (in) their setting; by ig 
suitable, for the precious stone is laid within the casket in which it 
is contained. Hitzig has, on the contrary, objected that nN and 
D’NoD denote filling up, and thus that milleth cannot be a filling up, 
and still less the place thereof. But as in the Talm. RMD signifies 
not only fulness, but also stuffed fowls or pies, and as arA/jpwpa in 
its manifold aspects is used not only of that with which anything is 
filled, but also of that which is filled (eg. of a ship that is manned, 
and Eph. i. 23 of the church in which Christ, as in His body, is im- 
manent),—thus also milleth, like the German.“ Fassung,” may be used 
of a ring-casket (funda or pala) in which the precious stone is put. 
That the eyes are like a precious stone in its casket, does not merely 
signify that they fill the sockets,—for the bulbus of the eye in every 
one fills the orbita,—but that they are not sunk like the eyes of one 
who is sick, which fall back on their supporting edges in the orbita, 
and that they appear full and large as they press forward from 
wide and open eyelids. The cheeks are next described. 
Ver. 18a His cheeks like a bed of sweet herbs, 
Towers of spicy plants. 

A flower-bed is called 12, from 31¥, to be oblique, inclined. His 
cheeks are like such a soft raised bed, and the impression their 
appearance makes is like the fragrance which flows from such a bed 
planted with sweet-scented flowers. Mig‘daloth are the tower-like 
or pyramidal mounds, and merkahhim are the plants used in spicery. 
The point of comparison here is thus the soft elevation; perhaps 
with reference to the mingling of colours, but the word chosen 
(merkahhim) rather refers to the lovely, attractive, heart-refreshing 
character of the impression. The Venet., keeping close to the existing 
text: ai aayoves adtod ws mpacid Tov dpwdpatos, TUpyot apwopa- 
tispov (thus (not apwuatioraev) according to Gebhardt’s just conjec: 
ture). But is the punctuation here correct? The sing. MIMY5 is 
explained from this, that the bed is presented as sloping from its 
height downward on two parallel sides ; but the height would then 
be the nose dividing the face, and the plur. would thus be more 
suitable ; and the LXX.,Symm., and other ancient translators have, 
in fact, read niys. But still less is the phrase migd‘loth merkah- 
him to be comprehended ; for a tower, however diminutive it may 
be, is not a proper figure for a soft elevation, nor even a gradu- 
ated flowery walk, or a terraced flowery hill,—a tower always 
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presents, however round one may conceive if, too much the idea of 
a natural chubbiness, or of a diseased tumour. Therefore the expres- 
sion used by the LXX., dvovcas puperixd, te. ‘PID nivano, commends 
itself. Thus also Jerome: sicut areolae aromatum consitae a pigmen- 
tariis, and the Targ. (which refers anne allegorically to the m of the 
law, and merkahhim to the refinements of the Halacha): “like the 
rows of a garden of aromatic plants which produce (gignentes) deep, 
penetrating sciences, even as a (magnificent) garden, aromatic plants.” 
Since we read moran nays, we do not refer migadloth, as Hitzig, who 
retains M3, to the cheeks, although their name, like that of the 
other members (eg. the ear, hand, foot), may be fem. (Bottch. § 649), 
but to the beds of spices; but in this carrying forward of the figure 
we find, as he does, a reference to the beard and down on the cheeks, 
Say is used of suffering the hair to grow, Num. vi 5, as well as of 
cultivating plants; and it isa similar figure when Pindar, Nem. 
v. 11, compares the milk-hair of a young man to the fine woolly 
down of the expanding vine-leaves (vid. Passow). In merkahhim 
there scarcely lies anything further than that this flos yuventae on the 
blooming cheeks gives the impression of the young shoots of aromatic 
plants; at all events, the merkahhim, even although we refer this 
feature in the figure to the fragrance of the unguents on the beard, 
are not the perfumes themselves, to which m‘gadloth is not appro- 
priate, but fragrant plants, so that in the first instance the growth of 
the beard is in view with the impression of its natural beauty. 
Ver. 185 His lips lilies, 
Dropping with liquid myrrh. 
Lilies, viz. red lilies (vid. under ii. 1), unless the point of compari- 
son is merely loveliness associated with dignity. She thinks of the 
lips as speaking. All that comes forth from them, the breath in 
itself, and the breath formed into words, is 7239 iD, most precious 
myrrh, viz. such as of itself wells forth from the bark of the balsa- 
modendron. 2), the running over of the eyes (cf. myrrha in 
lacrimzs, the most highly esteemed sort, as distinguished from myrrha 
in granis), with which Dillmann combines the Aethiop. name for 
myrrh, karbé (vid. under v. 5). 
Ver. 14a His hands golden cylinders, 
Filled in with stones of Tarshish. 

The figure, according to Gesen., Heb. Worterbuch, and literally also 
Heilgst., is derived from the closed hand, and the stained nails are 
compared to precious stones. Both statements are incorrect; for (1) 
although it is true that then Israelitish women, as at the present day 
Egyptian and Arabian women, stained their eyes with stibium (vid. 
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under Isa. liv. 11), yet it is nowhere shown that they, and pariti- 
cularly men, stained the nails of their feet and their toes with the 
orange-yellow of the Alhenna (Lane’s Egypt, I. 33-35); and (2) 
the word used is not *83, but "7"; it is thus the outstretched hands 
that are meant ; and only these, not the closed fist, could be compared 
to “lilies,” for baby signifies not a ring (Cocc., Dopke, Bottch., etc.), 
but that which is rolled up, a roller, cylinder (Esth. 1. 6), from 08, 
which properly means not xcv«Aoby (Venet., after Gebhardt: xexuxro- 
pévat), but xvAivderv. The hands thus are meant in respect of the 
fingers, which on account of their noble and fine form, their full, 
round, fleshy mould, are compared to bars of gold formed like rollers, 
garnished (D'NPHD, like 830, Ex. xxviii. 17) with stones of Tarshish, 
to which the nails are likened. The transparent horn-plates of the 
nails, with the /wnuwla, the white segment of a circle at their roots, are 
certainly, when they are beautiful, an ornament to the hand, and, 
without our needing to think of their being stained, are worthily 
compared to the gold-yellow topaz. Tarshishis not the onyx, which 
derives its Heb. name 05” from its likeness to the finger-nail, but 
the ypvoodifos, by which the word in this passage before us is 
translated by the Quinta and the Sexta, and elsewhere also by the 
LXX. and Aquila. But the chrysolite is the precious stone which 
is now called the topaz. It receives the name Tarshish from Spain, 
the place where it was found. Pliny, xxxvili. 42, describes it as 
aureo fulgore tralucens. Bredow erroneously interprets ZYarshish of 
amber. There is a kind of chrysolite, indeed, which is called chrys- 
electron, because in colorem electri declinans. The comparison of the 
nails to such a precious stone (Luther, influenced by the consonance, 
and apparently warranted by the plena hyacinthis of the Vulg., has 
substituted golden rings, vol Tdrkissen, whose blue-green colour is 
not suitable here), in spite of Hengst., who finds it insipid, is as true 
to nature as it is tender and pleasing. The description now pro- 
ceeds from the uncovered to the covered parts of his body, the 
whiteness of which is compared to ivory and marble. 
Ver. 145 His body an ivory work of art, 
Covered with sapphires. 

The plur. OY) or DY, from TYO or ‘YO (vid. under Ps. xl. 9), signi- 
fies properly the tender parts, and that the inward parts of the body, 
but is here, like the Chald. f¥®, Dan. ii. 32, and the }03, vii. 3, 
which also properly signifies the inner part of the body, xotAéa, 
transferred to the body in its outward appearance. To the question 
how Shulamith should in such a manner praise that which is for 
the most part covered with clothing, it is not only to be answered 
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that it is the poet who speaks by her mouth, but also that it is not 
the bride or the beloved, but the wife, whom he represents as thus 
speaking. Mwy (from the peculiar Hebraeo-Chald. and Targ. nvy, 
which, after Jer. v. 28, like khalak, creare, appears to proceed from 
the fundamental idea of smoothing) designates an artistic figure. 
Such a figure was Solomon’s throne, made of {¥, the teeth of 
elephants, ivory, 1 Kings x. 18. Here Solomon’s own person, 
without reference to a definite admired work of art, is praised as 
being like an artistic figure made of ivory,—like it in regard 
to its glancing smoothness and its fine symmetrical form. When, 
now, this work of art is described as covered with sapphires 
m4 (nEbyn, referred to NYY, as apparently gramm., or as ideal, fem.), 
a sapphire-coloured robe is not meant (Hitzig, Ginsburg); for »by, 
which only means to disguise, would not at all be used of such a 
robe (Gen. xxxvill. 14; cf. xxiv. 65), nor would the one uniform 
colour of the robe be designated by sapphires in the plur. The choice 
of the verb "oy (elsewhere used of veiling) indicates a covering 
shading the pure white, and in connection with 08D, thought of 
as accus., @ moderating of the bright glance by a soft blue. For 
‘pp (a genuine Semit. word, like the Chald. YB¥; cf. regarding 
NBD = "BY, under Ps. xvi. 6) is the sky-blue sapphire (Ex. xxiv. 10), 
including the Lasurstein (lapis lazuli), sprinkled with golden, or 
rather with gold-like glistening points of pyrites, from which, with the 
l omitted, sky-blue is called azur (azure) (vid. under Job xxviii. 6). 
The work of art formed of ivory is quite covered over with sapphires 
fixed in it. That which is here compared is nothing else than the 
branching blue veins under the white skin. 
Ver. 15a His legs white marble columns, 
Set on bases of fine gold. 

If the beauty of the living must be represented, not by colours, but 
in figurative language, this cannot otherwise be done than by the 
selection of minerals, plants, and things in general for the compari- 
son, and the comparison must more or less come short, because dead 
soulless matter does not reach to a just and full representation of 
the living. Thus here, also, the description of the lower extremity, 
which reaches from the thighs and the legs down to the feet, of which 
last, in the words of an anatomist,’ it may be said that “ they form 
the pedestal for the bony pillars of the legs.” The comparison is 
thus in accordance with fact; the D'pi (from pw = (Arab.) sak, to 

1 Ivory is fully designated by the name pansy, Lat. ebur, from the Aegypt. 
chu, the Aegypto-Indian ibha, elephant. 7 

2 Hyrtl’s Lehrbuch der Anat. des Menschen, sec. 155. 
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drive: the movers forward), in the structure of the human frame, take 
in reality the place of “ pillars,” and the feet the place of “ pedes- 
tals,” as in the tabernacle the wooden pillars rested on small supports 
in which they were fastened, Ex. xxvi. 18 f. But in point of 
fidelity to nature, the symbol is inferior to a rigid Egyptian figure. 
Not only is it without life; it is not even capable of expressing the 
curvilinear shape which belongs to the living. On the other hand, 
it loses itself in symbol; for although it is in conformity with 
nature that the legs are compared to pillars of white (according to 
Aquila and Theod., Parian) marble, = &W, 1 Chron. xxix. 2 
(material for the building of the temple), Talm. 819, of the same 
verbal root as ¥, the name of the white lily—the comparison of 
the feet to bases of fine gold is yet purely symbolical. Gold isa 
figure of that which is sublime and noble, and with white marble 
represents greatness combined with purity. He who is here praised 
is not a shepherd, but a king. The comparisons are thus so grand 
because the beauty of the beloved is in itself heightened by his 
kingly dignity. 

Ver. 15. His aspect like Iebanon, 

Distinguished as the cedars, 

By 3 the Chald. thinks of “a young man” (from "73 = 733, to be 
matured, as at Ps. Ixxxix. 20); but in that case we should have 
expected the word M83 instead of O'NN3. Luther, with all other 
translators, rightly renders “chosen as the cedars.” His look, «e. 
his appearance as a whole, is awe-inspiring, majestic, like Lebanon, 
the king of mountains ; he (the praised one) is chosen, 1.e. presents 
a rare aspect, rising high above the common man, like the cedars, 
those kings among trees, which as special witnesses of creative 
- omnipotence are called “ cedars of God,” Ps. lxxx. 11 [10]. “Wha, 
electus, everywhere else an attribute of persons, does not here refer 
to the look, but to him whose the look is; and what it means in 
union with the cedars is seen from Jer. xxii. 7; cf. Isa. xxxvii. 24. 
Here also it is seen (what besides is manifest), that the fairest of the 
children of men is a king. In conclusion, the description returns 
from elevation of rank to loveliness, 

1 Dillmann proposes the question, the answer to which he desiderates in Ewald, 
how the maiden could be so fluent in speaking of the new glories of the Solomonic 
era (plants and productions of art). Bottcher answers, that she had learned to know 
these whilst detained at court, and that the whole description has this ground- 
thought, that she possessed in her beloved all the splendour which the women of the 
harem value and enjoy. But already the first words of the description, ‘“‘ white 


and ruddy,” exclude the sunburnt shepherd. To refer the gold, in the figurative 
description of the uncovered parts of the body, to this bronze colour is insipid. 
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Ver. 16a His palate is sweets [sweetnesses], 
And he is altogether precious [lovelinesses}. 


The palate, 34, is frequently named as the organ of speech, Job vi. 
30, xxxi. 30, Prov. v. 3, viii. 7; and it is also here used in this 
sense. The meaning, “the mouth for kissing,’ which Bottch. 
gives to the word, is fanciful ; 40 (=hink, Arab. hanak) is the inner 
palate and the region of the ‘throat, with the wvula underneath the 
chin. Partly with reference to his words, his lips have been 
already praised, 136; but there the fragrance of his breath came 
into consideration, his breath both in itself and as serving for the 
formation of articulate words, But the naming of the palate can 
point to nothing else than his words. With this the description 
comes to a conclusion; for, from the speech, the most distinct 
and immediate expression of the personality, advance is made 
finally to the praise of the person. The pluraliatant. D'PMDO and 
Dyin designate what they mention in richest fulness. His palate, 
ze. that which he speaks and the manner in which he speaks it, is 
true sweetness (cf. Prov. xvi. 21; Ps. lv. 15), and his whole being 
true loveliness. With justifiable pride Shulamith next says: 


Ver. 165 This is my beloved and this my friend, 
Ye daughters of Jerusalem ! 


The emphatically repeated “this” is here pred. (Luth.: “such an 
one is” ...); on the other hand, it is subj. at Ex. iii 15 (Luth.: 
“that is” ...). 

The daughters of Jerusalem now offer to seek along with Shula- 
mith for her beloved, who had turned away and was gone. 


Chap. vi. 1. Whither has thy beloved gone, 
Thou fairest of women ? 
Whither has thy beloved turned, 
That we may seek him with thee ? 


The longing remains with her even after she has wakened, as the 
after effect of her dream. In the morning she goes forth and meets 
with the daughters of Jerusalem. They cause Shulamith to describe 
her friend, and they ask whither he has gone. They wish to know 
the direction in which he disappeared from her, the way which he 
had probably tuken (mp, R. jb, to drive, to urge forward, to turn 
from one to another), that with her they might go to seek him (Vay 
of the consequence or the object, as at Ps. lxxxiu. 17). The answer 
she gives proceeds on a conclusion which she draws from the 
inclination of her beloved. 
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Ver. 2 My beloved has gone down into the garden, 
To the beds of sweet herbs, 
To feed in the gardens 
And gather lilies. 


He is certainly, she means to say, there to be found where he 
delights most to tarry. He will have gone down—viz. from the 
palace (vi. 11; cf. 1 Kings xx. 43 and Esth. vii. 7)—into his garden, 
to the fragrant beds, there to feed in his garden and gather lilies 
(cf. Old Germ. “to collect résen”) ; he is fond of gardens and flowers 
Shulamith expresses this in her shepherd-dialect, as when Jesus 
says of His Father (John xv. 1), “ He is the husbandman.” Flower- 
-beds are the feeding place (vid. regarding nis? under ii. 16) of her 
beloved. Solomon certainly took great delight in gardens and 
parks, Eccles. ii. 5. But this historical fact is here idealized ; the 
natural flora which Solomon delighted in with intelligent interest 
presents itself as a figure of a higher Loveliness which was therein 
as it were typically manifest (cf. Rev. vii. 17, where the “ Lamb,” 
“feeding,” and “ fountains of water,” are applied as anagogics, 2.¢. 
heavenward-pointing types). Otherwise it is not to be compre- 
hended why it is lilies that are named. Even if it were supposed 
to be implied that lilies were Solomon’s favourite flowers, we must 
assume that his taste was determined by something more than by 
form and colour. The words of Shulamith give us to understand 
that the inclination and the favourite resort of her friend corre- 
sponded to his nature, which is altogether thoughtfulness and depth 
of feeling (cf. under Ps. xcii. 5, the reference to Dante: the beautiful 
women who gather flowers representing the paradisaical life) ; lilies, 
the emblems of unapproachable grandeur, purity inspiring reverence, 
high elevation above that which is common, bloom there wherever 
the lily-like one wanders, whom the lily of the valley calls her own. 
With the words: 
Ver. 3 I am my beloved’s, and my beloved is mine, 
Who feeds among the lilies, 

Shulamith farther proceeds, followed by the daughters of Jerusalem, to 
seek her friend lost through her own fault. She always says, not ‘YX, 
but ‘13 and ‘¥2; for love, although a passion common to mind and 
body, is in this Song of Songs viewed as much as possible apart 
from its basis in the animal nature. Also, that the description 
hovers between that of the clothed and the unclothed, gives to it an 
ideality favourable to the mystical interpretation. Nakedness is 
my. But at the cross nakedness appears transported from the 
sphere of sense to that of the supersensuous. 
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SECOND SCENE OF THE FOURTH ACT, VI. 4—9. 


With ver. 4 Solomon’s address is resumed, and a new scene opens. 
Shulamith had found him again, and she who is beautiful in herself 
appears now so much the more beautiful, when the joy of seeing him 
again irradiates her whole being. 

Ver. 4 Beautiful art thou, my friend, as Tirzah, 
Comely as Jerusalem, 
Terrible as a battle-array. 
In the praise of her beauty we hear the voice of the king. The 
cities which are the highest ornament of his kingdom serve him as 
the measure of her beauty, which is designated according to the root 
conceptions by 75°, after the quality of completeness; by S83, after the 
quality of that which is well-becoming, pleasing. It is concluded, 
from the prominence given to Tirzah, that the Song was not composed 
till after the division of the kingdom, and that its author was an 
inhabitant of the northern kingdom ; for Tirzah was the first royal 
city of this kingdom till the time of Omri, the founder of Samaria. 
But since, at all events, it is Solomon who here speaks, so great an 
historical judgment ought surely to be ascribed to‘a later poet who has 
imagined himself in the exact position of Solomon, that he would 
not represent the king of the undivided Israel as speaking like a 
king of the separate kingdom of Israel. The prominence given to 
Tirzah has another reason. Tuirzah was discovered by Robinson on 
his second journey, 1852, in which Van de Velde accompanied him, 
on a height in the mountain range to the north of Nablis, under the 
name Zulliizah. Brocardus and Breydenbach had already pointed 
out a village called Zhersa to the east of Samaria. This form of 
the name corresponds to the Heb. better than that Arab, Zullizah ; 
but the place is suitable, and if Tullizah lies high and beautiful in a 
region of olive trees, then it still justifies its ancient name, which 
means pleasantness or sweetness. But it cannot be sweetness on 
account of which Tirzah is named before Jerusalem, for in the eye 
of the Israelites Jerusalem was “ the perfection of beauty” (Ps. 1. 2; 
Lam. ii. 15). That there is gradation from Tirzah to Jerusalem 
(Hengst.) cannot be said; for 8) (decora) and nb’ (pulchra) would 
be reversed if a climax were intended. The reason of it is rather 
this, that Shulamith is from the higher region, and is not a daughter 
of Jerusalem, and that therefore a beautiful city situated in the north 
toward Sunem must serve as a comparison of her beauty. That 
Shulamith is both beautiful and terrible (78 from 5's) is no con- 
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tradiction: she is terrible in the irresistible power of the impression 
of her personality, terrible as ntdgaloth, 2.e. as troops going forth with 
their banners unfurled (cf. the Kal of this v. denom., Ps, xx. 6). 

do not need to supply ni2M2, which is sometimes fem., Ps, xxv. 3, 
Gen. xxxil. 9, although the attribute would here be appropriate, 
Num. ii 3, cf. x. 5; still less nix3¥, which occurs in the sense of 
military service, Isa. xl. 2, and a war-expedition, Dan. viii. 12, but 
not in the sense of war-host, as fem. Much rather nidgaloth, thus 
neut., is meant of bannered hosts, as NIM (not WX), Isa. xxi. 13, of 
those that are marching. War- hosts with their banners, their 
standards, go forth confident of victory. Such is Shulamith’s whole 
appearance, although she is unconscious of it—a vent, mdi, viet. 
Solomon is completely vanquished by her. But seeking to maintain 
himself in freedom over against her, he cries out to her: 


Ver. 5a Turn away thine eyes from me, 
For overpoweringly they assail me. 


Dopke translates, ferocire me faciunt ; Hengst. : they make me proud; 
but although 3°13, after Ps. cxxxvill. 3, may be thus used, yet that 
would be an effect produced by the eyes, which certainly would suggest 
the very opposite of the request to turn them away. The verb 3m 
means to be impetuous, and to press impetuously against any one; 
the Hiph. is the intens. of this trans. signification of the Kal : to press 
overpoweringly against one, to infuse terror, terrorem incutere. The 
LXX. translates it by avamrepody, which is also used of the effect 
of terror (“to make to start up”), and the Syr. by a/fred, to put to 
flight, because arheb signifies to put in fear, as also arhab = khawwa/, 
terrefacere; but here the meaning of the verb corresponds more with 


the sense of ess >), to be placed in the state of 70°}, ie. of paralyzing 


terror. If she directed her large, clear, penetrating eyes to him, he 
must sink his own: their glance is unbearable by him. This peculiar 
form the praise of her eyes here assumes; but then the description 
proceeds as at iv. 18, 11. 3b. The words used there in praise of her 
hair, her teeth, and her cheeks, are here repeated. 


Ver. 5b Thy hair is like a flock of goats 
Which repose downwards on Gilead. 
6 Thy teeth like a flock of lambs 
Which come up from the washing, 
All of them bearing twins, 
And a bereaved one is not among them. 
7 Like a piece of pomegranate thy temples 
Behind thy veil. 
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The repetition is literal, but yet not without change in the expres- 
sion,—there, "93 1%, here, 3771 ; there, ‘SP, tonsarum, here, ‘MMA, 
agnarum (Symm., Venet. tav dpvddwy); for 2m, in its proper 
signification, is like the Arab. rachil, richl, richleh, the female lamb, 
and particularly the ewe. Hitzig imagines that Solomon here 
repeats to Shulamith what he had said to another donna chosen for 
mairiage, and that the flattery becomes insipid by repetition to 
Shulamith, as well as also to the reader. But the romance which 
he finds in the Song is not this itself, but his own palimpsest, in 
the style of Lucian’s transformed ass. The repetition has a morally 
better reason, and not one so subtle. Shulamith appears to Solomon 
yet more beautiful than on the day when she was brought to him 
as his bride. His love is still the same, unchanged; and this both 
she and the reader or hearer must conclude from these words of 
praise, repeated now as they were then. There is no one among 
the ladies of the court whom he prefers to her,—these must them- 
selves acknowledge her superiority. 
Ver. 8 There are sixty queens, 
And eighty concubines, 
And virgins without number. 
9 One is my dove, my perfect one,—= 

The only one of her mother, 

The choice one of her that bare her. 

The daughters saw her and called her blessed, — 

Queens and concubines, and they extolled her. 
Even here, where, if anywhere, notice of the difference of gender 
was to be expected, 7513 stands instead of the more accurate "30 (eg. 
Gen. vi. 2). The number of the women of Solomon’s court, 1 Kings 
xi. 3, is far greater (700 wives and 300 concubines); and those 
who deny the Solomonic authorship of the Song regard the poet, in 
this particular, as more historical than the historian. On our part, 
holding as we do the Solomonic authorship of the book, we conclude 
from these low numbers that the Song celebrates a love-relation of 
Solomon’s at the commencement of his reign: his luxury had not 
then reached the enormous height to which he, the same Solomon, 
looks back, and which he designates, Eccles. ii. 8, as vanitas vanitatum. 
At any rate, the number of 60 ninnn, 2.e. legitimate wives of equal rank 
with himself, is yet high enough; for, according to 2 Chron. xi. 21, 
Rehoboam had 18 wives and 60 concubines. The 60 occurred before, 
at iii. 7. If it be a round number, as sometimes, although rarely, 
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(xnpoa) came back from the Greek to the Aramaic, is a word as yet 
unexplained. According to the formation, it may be compared to 
tnin, from D1, to cut off; whence also the harem bears the (Arab.) 
name haram, or the separated gynaeconztis, to which access is denied. 
An ending in ts (¥) is known to the Assyr., but only as an adverbial 
ending, which, as “sstinis = i729, alone, solus, shows is connected with 
the pron. su. These two nouns appear as thus requiring to be 
referred to guadrilitera, with the annexed &; perhaps vibp, in the 
sense of to break into splinters, from 9B to divide (whence a brook, 
as dividing itself in its channels, has the name of 2B), points to the 
polygamous relation as a breaking up of the marriage of one; so 
that a concubine has the name pillégesh, as a representant of poly- 
gamy in contrast to monogamy. 

In the first line of ver. 9 nn is subj. (one, who is my dove, my 
perfect one) ; in the second line, on the contrary, it is pred. (one, 
unica, is she of her mother), That Shulamith was her mother’s 
only child does not, however, follow from this; nnx, unica, is equi- 
valent to wnice dilecta, as TM, Prov. iv. 3, is equivalent to wnice 
dilectus (cf. Keil’s Zech. xiv. 7). The parall. ™2 has its nearest 
signification electa (LXX., Syr., Jerome), not pura (Venet.); the 
fundamental idea of cutting and separating divides itself into the 
ideas of choosing and purifying. The Aorists, 90, are the only ones 
in this book; they denote that Shulamith’s look had, on the part of 
the women, this immediate result, that they willingly assigned to 
her the good fortune of being preferred to them all,—that to her the 
prize was due. The words, as also at Prov. xxxi. 28, are an echo of 
Gen. xxx. 13,—the books of the Chokma delight in references to 
Genesis, the book of pre-Israelitish origin. Here, in vers. 8, 9, the 
distinction between our typical and the allegorical interpretation 
is correctly seen. The latter is bound to explain what the 60 and 
the 80 mean, and how the wives, concubines, and “ virgins” of the 
harem are to be distinguished from each other; but what till now has 
been attempted in this matter has, by reason of its very absurdity or 
folly, become an easy subject of wanton mockery. But the typical 
interpretation regards the 60 and the 80, and the unreckoned 
number, as what their names denote,—viz. favourites, concubines, 
and serving-maids. But to see an allegory of heavenly things in 
such a herd of women—a kind of thing which the Book of Genesis 
dates from the degradation of marriage in the line of Cain—is a 
profanation of that which is holy. The fact is, that by a violation 
of the law of God (Deut. xvii. 17), Solomon brings a cloud over the 
typical representation, which is not at all to be thought of in con- 
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nection with the Antitype. Solomon, as Jul. Sturm rightly remarks, 
is not to be considered by himself, but only in his relation to 
Shulamith. In Christ, on the contrary, is no imperfection; sin 
remains in the congreg gation. In the Song, the bride is purer than 
the bridegroom; but in the fulfilling of the Song this relation is 
reversed: the bridegroom is purer than the bride. 


FIFTH AOT. 


SHULAMITH, THE ATTRACTIVELY FAIR BUT HUMBLE PRINCESS.— 
Caap. VI. 10-VIII. 4. 


FIRST SCENE OF THE FIFTH ACT, VI. 10-VII. 6 


The fourth Act, notwithstanding little disturbances, gives a clear | 
view of the unchanging love of the newly-married pair. This fifth 
shows how Shulamith, although raised to a royal throne, yet remains, 
in her childlike disposition and fondness for nature, a lily of the 
valley. The first scene places us in the midst of the royal gardens. 
Shulamith comes to view from its recesses, and goes to the daughters 
of Jerusalem, who, overpowered by the beauty of her heavenly 
appearance, cry out: | 

Ver. 10 Who is this that looketh forth like the morning-red, 


Beautiful as the moon, pure as the sun, 
Terrible as a battle-host ? 


The question, “ Who is this?” is the same as at iii. 6. There, it 
refers to her who was brought to the king; here, it refers to her 
who moves in that which is his as her own. There, the “this” is 
followed by i ney appositionally ; here, by ‘37 [looking forth] determ., 
and thus more closely connected with it ; but then indeterm., and 
thus apposit. predicates follow. The verb PY signifies to bend for- 
ward, to overhang; whence the Hiph. PY and Niph. *Pe3, to look 
out, since in doing so one bends forward (wid. under Ps. xiv. 2). 
The LXX. here translates it by éxxvmrovea, the Venet. by mapaxur- 
tovoa, both of which signify to look toward something with the 
head inclined forward. The point of comparison is, the rising up 
from the background: Shulamith breaks through the shades of the 
garden-grove like the morning-red, the morning dawn ; or, also: she 
comes nearer and nearer, as the morning-red rises behind the moun- 
SONG. iu | 
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tains, and’ then fills always the more widely the whole horizon. 
The Venet. translates as éwadpopos ; but the morning star is not INY, 
but Wea, Isa. xiv. 12; shahhar, properly, the morning - dawn, 
means, in Heb., not only this, like the Arab. shahar, but rather, like 
the Arab. fajr, the morning-red,—+.e. the red tinge of the morning 
mist. From the morning-red the description proceeds to the moon, 
yet visible in the morning sky, before the sun has risen. It is 
usually called , as being yellow; but here it is called 7239, as 
being white ; as also the sun, which here is spoken of as having risen 
(Judg. v. 31), is designated not by the word YOY, as the unwearied 
(Ps. xix. 6b, 6a), but, on account of the intensity of its warming 
light (Ps. xix. 70), is called 12, These, in the language of poetry, 
are favourite names of the moon and the sun, because already the 
primitive meaning of the two other names had disappeared from 
common use; but with these, definite attributive ideas are imme- 
diately connected. Shulamith appears like the morning-red, which 
breaks through the darkness; beautiful, like the silver moon, which 
in soft still majesty shines in the heavens (Job xxxi. 26); pure 
(vid. regarding 72, 42 in this signification: smooth, bright, pure, 
under Isa. xlix. 2) as the sun, whose light (cf. 0) with the Aram. 
wD, mid-day brightness) is the purest of the pure, imposing as 
war-hosts with their standards (vid. vi. 40). The answer of her 
who was drawing near, to this exclamation, sounds homely and 
childlike : 


Ver. 11 To the nut garden I went down 
To look at the shrubs of the valley, 
To see whether the vine sprouted, 
The pomegranates budded. 
Ver. 12 I knew it not that my soul lifted me up 
To the royal chariots of my people, a noble (one). 


In her loneliness she is happy; she finds her delight in quietly 
moving about in the vegetable world ; the vine and the pomegranate, 
brought from her home, are her favourites. Her soul—viz. love for 
Solomon, which fills her soul—raised her to the royal chariots of her 
people, the royal chariots of a noble (one), where she sits beside 
the king, who drives the chariot ; she knew this, but she also knew it 
not for what she had become without any cause of her own, that she 
is without self-elation and without disavowal of her origin. These 
are Shulamith’s thoughts and feelings, which we think we derive 
from these two verses without reading between the lines and without 
refining. I went down, she says, viz. from the royal palace, cf. vi. 2. 
Then, further, she speaks of a valley; and the whole sounds rural, so 
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that we are led to think of Etam as the scene. This Etam, romantically 
(vid. Judg. xv. 8 f.) situated, was, as Josephus (Anit. viii. 7. 3) credibly 
informs us, Solomon’s Belvedere. “In the royal stables,” he says, 
“so great was the regard for beauty and swiftness, that nowhere else 
could horses of greater beauty or greater fleetness be found. All 
had to acknowledge that the appearance of the king’s horses was 
wonderfully pleasing, and that their swiftness was incomparable. 
Their riders also served as an ornament to them. They were young 
men in the flower of their age, and were distinguished by their 
lofty stature and their flowing hair, and by their clothing, which was 
of Tyrian purple. They every day sprinkled their hair with dust 
of gold, so that their whole head sparkled when the sun shone upon 
it. In such array, armed and bearing bows, they formed a body- 
guard around the king, who was wont, clothed in a white garment, 
’ to go out of the city in the morning, and even to drive his chariot. 
These morning excursions were usually to a certain place which 
was about sixty stadia from Jerusalem, and which was called Etam ; 
gardens and brooks made it as pleasant as it was fruitful.” This 
Etam, from whence (the 20’? }'Y') a watercourse, the ruins of which 
are still visible, supplied the temple with water, has been identified 
by Robinson with a village called Artas (by Lumley called Urias), 
about a mile and a half to the south of Bethlehem. At the upper 
end of the winding valley, at a considerable height above the bottom, 
are three old Solomonic pools,—large, oblong basins of considerable 
compass placed one behind the other in terraces, Almost at an equal 
height with the highest pool, at a distance of several hundred steps 
there is a strong fountain, which is carefully built over, and to which 
there is a descent by means of stairs inside the building. By it prin- 
cipally were the pools, which are just large reservoirs, fed, and the 
water was conducted by a subterranean conduit into the upper pool. 
Riding along the way close to the aqueduct, which stills exists, one 
sees even at the present day the valley below clothed in rich vegeta- 
tion; and it is easy to understand that here there may have been 
rich gardens and pleasure-grounds (Moritz Liittke’s Mittheilung). A 
more suitable place for this first scene of the fifth Act cannot be 
thought of; and what Josephus relates serves remarkably to illus- 
trate not only the description of ver. 11, but also that of ver. 12. 
Mas is the walnut, ie. the Italian nut tree (Juglans regia L.), 
originally brought from Persia; the Persian name is keuz, Aethiop. 
giz, Arab. Syr. gauz (géz), in Heb. with & prosth., like the Armen. 
engus. Nak N33 isa garden, the peculiar ornament of which is the 
1 According to Sebachim 54}, one of the highest points of the Holy Land. 
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fragrant and shady walnut tree; O28 723 would not be a nut 
garden, but a garden of nuts, for the plur. signifies, Mishn. nuces 
(viz. juglandes=Jovis glandes, Pliny, xvii. 136, “ed. Jan.), as DYNA, 
figs, in contradistinction to 728A, a fig tree, only the Midrash uses 
mAas here, elsewhere not occurring, of a tree. The object of her 
going down was one, viz. to observe the state of the vegetation ; but 
it was manifold, as expressed in the manifold statements which 
follow ‘ATY. The first object was the nut garden. Then her inten- 
tion was to observe the young shoots in the valley, which one has 
to think of as traversed by a river or brook; for om, like Wady, 
signifies both a valley and a valley-brook. The nut garden might 
lie in the valley, for the walnut tree is fond of a moderately cool, 
damp soil (Joseph. Bell. iii. 10.8). But the ‘3% are the young shoots 
with which the banks of a brook and the damp valley are usually 
adorned in the spring-time. 38, shoot, in the Heb. of budding and 
growth, in Aram. of the fruit-formation, comes from R. ax, the 
weaker power of 13, which signifies to expand and spread from 
within outward, and particularly to sprout up and to well forth. 
3 0 signifies here, as at Gen. xxxiv. 1, attentively to observe 
something, looking to be fixed upon it, to sink down into it. A 
further object was to observe whether the vine had broken out, or 
had budded (this is the meaning of 15, breaking out, to send forth, 
R. 15, to break),’—-whether the pomegranate trees had gained flowers 
or flower-buds 3¥37, not as Gesen. in his Zhes. and Heb. Lex. states, the 
Hiph. of yaa, which would be 33°33, but from /¥3 instead of 3325, with 
the same omission of Dagesh, after the forms 157, 33, cf. Prov. vii. 13, 
R. 73 Ds, to glance, bloom (whence Nisan as the name of the flower- 
month, as Ab the nome of the fruit-month).? Why the pomegranate 
tree (Punica granatum L.), which derives this its Latin name from 
its fruit being full of grains, bears the Semitic name of ji®1, (Arab.) 
rummdn, is yet unexplained; the Arabians are so little acquainted 
with it, that they are uncertain whether ramm or raman (which, 
however, is not proved to exist) is to be regarded as the root-word. 
The question goes along with that regarding the origin and significa- 
tion of Rimmon, the name of the Syrian god, which appears to denote ® 
“ sublimity ;” and it is possible that the pomegranate tree has its 
name from this god as being consecrated to him.* 


1 Vid. Fried. Delitzsch, Indo-Germ. Sem. Studien, p. 72. 

2 Cf. my Jesurun, p. 149. 

3 An old Chald. king is called Rim-Sin ; rammu is common in proper names, a8 
Ab-rammu, 


* The name scarcely harmonizes with mp1, worm, although the pomegranate 
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In ver. 12; Shulamith adds that, amid this her quiet delight in 
contemplating vegetable life, she had almost forgotten the position 
to which she had been elevated. ‘Ay? ND may, according to the 
connection in which it is used, mean, “I know not,” Gen. iv. 9, 
xxi. 26, as well as “I knew not,” Gen. xxviii. 16, Prov. xxiii. 35'; 
here the latter (LXX., Aquila, Jerome, Venet., Luther), for the ex- 
pression runs parallel to ‘ns7', and is-related to it as verifying or 
circumstantiating it. The connection ‘wp ‘1 x5, whether we take the 
word ‘Wb3 as permut. of the subject (Luther: My soul knew it not) 
or as the accus. of the object: I knew not myself (after Job ix. 21), 
is objectionable, because it robs the following ‘3nd’ of its subject, 
and makes the course of thought inappropriate. The accusative, 
without doubt, hits on what is right, since it gives the Rebia, corre- 
sponding to our colon, to '; for that which follows with ‘o¥ Wb) is 
just what she acknowledges not to have known or considered. For 
the meaning cannot be that her soul had placed or brought her in 
an unconscious way, ae. involuntarily or unexpectedly, etc., for “I 
knew not,” as such a declaration never forms the principal sentence, 
but, according to the nature of the case, always a subordinate sen- 
tence, and that either as a conditional clause with Vav, Job ix. 5, or 
as a relative clause, Isa. xlvii, 11; cf. Ps. xlix. 21. Thus “I knew 
not” will be followed by what she was unconscious of; it follows in 
oratio directa instead of obliqua, as also elsewhere after j*, °5, else- 
where introducing the object of knowledge, is omitted, Ps. ix. 21; 
Amos v.12. But if it remains unknown to her, if it has escaped 
her consciousness that her soul placed her, etc., then naphshi is 
here her own self, and that on the side of desire (Job xxiii, 13; 
Deut. xu. 15); thus, in contrast to external constraint, her own most 
inward impulse, the leading of her heart. Following this, she has 
been placed on the height on which she now finds herself, without 
being always mindful of it. It would certainly now be most natural 
to regard Ni23%9, after the usual constr. of the verb mw with the 
double accus., eg. Gen. xxviii 22, Isa. 1. 2, Ps. xxxix. 9, as pred. 
accus. (Venet. éero pe Gynpata), as eg. Hengst.: I knew not, thus 
my soul brought me (ze. brought me at unawares) to the chariots 
of my people, who are noble. But what does this mean? He adds 
the remark: “ Shulamith stands in the place of the war-chariots of 
her people as their powerful protector, or by the heroic spirit 
residing in her.” But apart from the syntactically false rendering 
of nyt x5, and the unwarrantable allegorizing, this interpretation 


suffers from worm-holes; the worm which pierces it bears the strange name 
Cno'N1) AN, Shabbath 90a. 
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wrecks itself on this, that “chariots” in themselves are not for 
protection, and thus without something further, especially in this 
designation by the word mas19, and not by 297 (2 Kings vi. 17; 
ef. 2 Kings ii, 12, xiii 14), are not war-chariots. ‘" will thus 
be the accus. of the object of motion. It is thus understood, 
eg., by Ewald (sec. 281d): My soul brought me to the chariots, 
etc. The shepherd-hypothesis finds here the seduction of Shula- 
mith. Hollander translates: “I perceived it not; suddenly, it can 
scarcely be said unconsciously, I was placed in the state-chariots 
of Amminadab.” But the Masora expressly remarks that 33 ‘py are 
not to be read as if forming one, but as two words, »>o pn.' Hitzig 
proportionally better, thus: without any apprehension of such a 
coincidence, she saw herself carried to the chariots of her noble 
people, 2.c. as Gesen. in his Zhes.: inter currus comitatus principis. 
Any other explanation, says Hitzig, is not possible, since the accus. 
‘219 in itself signifies only in the direction whither, or in the neigh- 
bourhood whence. And certainly it is generally used of the aim 
or object toward which one directs himself or strives, eg. Isa. 
xxxvll. 23. Kodésh, “toward the sanctuary,” Ps. cxxxiv. 2; ef. 
hashsh@’ra, “ toward the gate,” Isa. xxii. 7. But the accus. marom can 
also mean “on high,” Isa. xxii. 16, the accus. hashshémaitm “in the 
heavens,” 1 Kings viii. 32 ; and as hishlic hdidrah is used, Ex. i. 22, 
of being cast into the Nile, and shalahh haaréts of being sent into 
the land, Num. xiii. 27, thus may also sim mérkdvéh be used for sim 
b’merkadvah, 1 Sam. viii. 11, according to which the Syr. (&°mercabto) 
and the Quinta (ets &ppata) translate ; on the contrary, Symm. and 
Jerome destroy the meaning by adopting the reading 3neY (my soul 
placed me in confusion). The plur. mark‘voth is thus meant amplifi., 
like richvé, i. 9, and batténu,i. 17. As regards the subject, 2 Sam. 
xv. 1 is to be compared; it is the king’s chariot that is meant, 
yoked, according to i. 9, with Egypt. horses. It is a question 
whether nadiv is related adject. to ammt: my people, a noble 
(people),—-a connection which gives prominence to the attribute 
appositionally, Gen. xxxvil. 2; Ps. cxliii. 10; Ezek. xxxiv. 12,—or 
permutat., so that the first gen. is exchanged for one defining more 
closely: to the royal chariot of my people, a prince. The latter 
has the preference, not merely because (leaving out of view the 
proper name Amminadab) wherever py and 323 are used together 


i 3137 "DY, thus in D F: “py, without the accent and connected with hab) 
by Makkeph. On the contrary, P has aT BY as one word, as also the Masora 


parva has here noted nby mn. Our Masora, NON notes PINS PNA nd, 
and thus Rashi and Aben Ezra testify. 
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they are meant of those who stand prominent above the people, 
Num. xxi. 18, Ps. xlvii 10, cxiii. 8, but because this 3%) and 
2°72°N2 evidently stand in interchangeable relation. Yet, even 
though we take 2) and ‘py together, the thought remains the same. 
Shulamith is not one who is abducted, but, as we read at iii. 6 ff, 
one who is honourably brought home; and she here expressly says 
that no kind of external force but her own loving soul raised her to 
the royal chariots of her people and their king. That she gives to 
the fact of her elevation just this expression, arises from the circum- 
stance that she places her joy in the loneliness of nature, in contrast 
to her driving along in a splendid chariot. Designating the chariot 
that of her noble people, or that of her people, and, indeed, of a 
prince, she sees in both cases in Solomon the concentration and 
climax of the people’s glory. 

Encouraged by Shulamith’s unassuming answer, the daughters 
of Jerusalem now give utterance to an entreaty which their astonish- 
ment at her beauty suggests to them. 

Chap. vii. 1 Come back, come back, O Shulamith ! 
Come back, come back, that we may look upon thee ! 

She is now (vi. 10 ff.) on the way from the garden to the palace. The 
fourfold “ come back ” entreats her earnestly, yea, with tears, to return 
thither with them once more, and for this purpose, that they might 
find delight in looking upon her; for 3 "IM signifies to sink oneself 
into a thing, looking at it, to delight (feast) one’s eyes in looking on 
a thing. Here for the first time Shulamith is addressed by name. 
But ‘0 cannot be a pure proper name, for the art. is vocat., as eg. 
v n33, “O daughter of Jerusalem!’ Pure proper names like 
nodvi are so determ. in themselves that they exclude the article; 

_ only such as are at the same time also nouns, like {1 and Hi23, are 
susceptible of the article, particularly also of the vocat., Ps. cxiv. 5; 

but ef. Zech. xi. 1 with Isa. x. 34. Thus %85 will be not so much 
@ proper name as a name of descent, as generally nouns in ? (with a 
few exceptions, viz. of ordinal number, 7, ‘35', etc.) are all 
gentilicia. The LXX. render wn by 7 Sovvapiris, and this is indeed 
but another form for M®AWT, 7.2. she who is from Sunem. Thus 
also was designated the exceedingly beautiful Abishag, 1 Kings i. 3, 
Elisha’s excellent and pious hostess, 2 Kings iv. 8 ff. Sunem was 
in the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix. 18), near to Little Hermon, from 
which it was separated by a valley, to the south-east of Carmel. 
This lower Galilean Sunem, which lies south from Nain, south-east 
from Nazareth, south-west from Tabor, is also called Shulem. Euse- 
bius in his Onomasticon says regarding it: JouBnu (1. Sovdnw) KArjpov 
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’‘Iocayap. nat viv dori coun Youvdpp «.7-X., ie. as Jerome translates 
it: Sunem in tribu Issachar. et usque hodte vicus ostenditur nomane 
Sulem in quinto miliario montis Thabor contra australem plagam. 
This place is found at the present day under the name of Suwlam 
(Sélam), at the west end of Jebel ed-Duhi (Little Hermon), not far 
from the great plain (Jisre’el, now Zer’tn), which forms a convenient 
way of communication between Jordan and the sea-coast, but is yet 
so hidden in the mountain range that the Talmud is silent concern- 
ing this Sulem, as it is concerning Nazareth. Here was the home 
of the Shulamitess of the Song. The ancients interpret the name 
by eipnvevovaa, or by éeoxudevpévn (vid. Lagarde’s Onomastica), the 
former after Aquila and the Quinta, the latter after Symm. The 
Targum has the interpretation: 7 DY mn21DNA3 mobovin (vid. Rashi). 
But the form of the name (the Syr. writes RINDI) 1s opposed to 
these allegorical interpretations. Rather it is to be assumed that the 
poet purposely used, not ‘win, but win, to assimilate her name to 
that of Solomon ; and that it has the parallel meaning of one devoted 
to Solomon, and thus, as it were, of a passively-applied mrpioy = 
aroun, is the more probable, as the daughters of Jerusalem would 
scarcely venture thus to address her who was raised to the rank of a 
princess unless this name accorded with that of Solomon. 

Not conscious of the greatness of her beauty, Shulamith asks,— 

1b « What do you see in Shulamith ? 
She is not aware that anything particular is to be seen in her; but 
the daughters of Jerusalem are of a different opinion, and answer this 
childlike, modest, but so much the more touching question,— 
1b 6 As the dance of Mahanaim ! 

They would thus see in her something like the dance of Mahanaim. 
If this be here the name of the Levitical town (now Makneh) in 
the tribe of Gad, north of Jabbok, where Ishbosheth resided for two 
years, and where David was hospitably entertained on his flight 
from Absalom (Luthr.: “the dance to Mahanaim”), then we must 
suppose in this trans-Jordanic town such a popular festival as was 
kept in Shiloh, Judg. xxi. 19, and we may compare Abel-Meholah 
[= meadow of dancing], the name of Elisha’s birth-place (cf. also 
Herod. i. 16: “To dance the dance of the Arcadian town of Tegea”’). 
But the Song delights in retrospective references to Genesis (cf. 
iv. 110, vii.11). At xxxii. 3, however, by Mahandim’ is meant the 
double encampment of angels who protected Jacob’s two companies 


) Béttcher explains Mahandim asa plur. ; but the plur. of AMD is MIND and 
D'ny ; the plur. termination ajim is limited to bY) and pnw. 
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(xxxii. 8). The town of Mahanidim derives its name from this 
vision of Jacob’s. The word, as the name of a town, is always 
without the article; and here, where it has the article, it is to be 
understood appellatively. The old translators, in rendering by “the 
dances of the camps” (Syr., Jerome, choros castrorum, Venet. Olacov 
otpatoTréowv), by which it remains uncertain whether a war-dance 
or a parade is meant, overlook the dual, and by exchanging 0)» 
with niznp, they obtain a figure which in this connection is incon- 
gruous and obscure. But, in truth, the figure is an angelic one. 
The daughters of Jerusalem wish to see Shulamith dance, and they 
designate that as an angelic sight. Mahandim became in the post- 
bibl. dialect a name directly for angels. The dance of angels is only 
a step beyond the responsive song of the seraphim, Isa. vi. Engel- 
koere [angel-choir] and “ heavenly host” are associated in the old 
German poetry.’ The following description is undeniably that (let 
one only read how Hitzig in vain seeks to resist this interpretation) 
of one dancing. In this, according to biblical representation and 
ancient custom, there is nothing repulsive. The women of the 
ransomed people, with Miriam at their head, danced, as did also 
the women who celebrated David’s victory over Goliath (Ex 
xv. 20; 1 Sam. xviii. 66). David himself danced (2 Sam. vi.) 
before the ark of the covenant. Joy and dancing are, according to 
Old Testament conception, inseparable (Eccles, iii. 4); and joy not 
only as the happy feeling of youthful life, but also spiritual holy 
joy (Ps. lxxxvii. 7). The dance which the ladies of the court here 
desire to see, falls under the point of view of a play of rival indi- 
vidual artistes reciprocally acting for the sake of amusement. The 
play also is capable of moral nobility, if it is enacted within the 
limits of propriety, at the right time, in the right manner, and 
if the natural joyfulness, penetrated by intelligence, is consecrated 
by a spiritual aim. Thus Shulamith, when she dances, does not 
then become a Gaditanian (Martial, xiv. 203) or an Alma (the name 
given in Anterior Asia to those women who go about making it their 
business to dance mimic and partly lascivious dances) ; nor does she 
become a Bajadere (Isa. xxiii. 15 f.),? as also Miriam, Ex. xv. 20, 
Jephthah’s daughter, Judg. xi. 34, the “ daughters of Shiloh,” Judg. 


1 Vid. Walther von der Vogelweide, 173, 28. The Indian mythology goes 
farther, and transfers not only the original of the dance, but also of the drama, to 
heaven ; vid. Gétting. Anzeigen, 1874, p. 106. 

2 Alma is the Arab. ’ualmah (one skilled, viz. in dancing and jonglerie), and 
Bajadere is the Portug. softening of baladera, a dancer, from balare (balla) 
mediaev. Lat., and then Romanic: to move in a circle, to dance. 
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xxi 21,,and the women of Jerusalem, 1 Sam. xviii. 6, did not dis- 
honour themselves by dancing; the dancing of virgins is even a 
feature of the times after the restoration, Jer. xxxi. 13. But that 
Shulamith actually danced in compliance with the earnest entreaty 
of the daughters of Jerusalem, is seen from the following description 
of her attractions, which begins with her feet and the vibration of 
her thighs. 

After throwing aside her upper garments, so that she had only 
the light clothing of a shepherdess or vinedresser, Shulamith danced 
to and fro before the daughters of Jerusalem, and displayed all her 
attractions before them. Her feet, previously (v. 3) naked, or as 
yet only shod with sandals, she sets forth with the deportment of a 
prince’s daughter. 

Ver. 2a How beautiful are thy steps in the shoes, O prince’s daughter ! 

The noun ."7), which signifies noble in disposition, and then noble 
by birth and rank (cf. the reverse relation of the meanings in 
generosus), is in the latter sense synon. and parallel to 20 and 
Y” ; Shulamith is here called a prince’s daughter because she was 
raised to the rank of which Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 8, cf. Ps. cxiii. 8, 
speaks, and to which she herself, vi. 12, points. Her beauty, from 
the first associated with unaffected dignity, now appears in native 
princely grace and majesty. OYS (from OYB, pulsare, as in nunc pede 
libero pulsanda tellus) signifies step and foot,—in the latter sense the 
poet. Heb. and the vulgar Phoen. word for 27; here the meanings pes 
and passus (Fr. pas, dance-step) flow into each other. The praise of 
the spectators now turns from the feet of the dancer to her thighs: 
Ver. 2b The vibration of thy thighs like ornamental chains, 
The work of an artist's hands. 

The double-sided thighs, viewed from the spine and the lower part of 
the back, are called 01ND; from the upper part of the legs upwards, 
and the breast downwards (the lumbar region), thus seen on the 
front and sidewise, pryon or O°... Here the manifold twistings and 
windings of the upper part of the body by means of the thigh-joint 
are meant; such movements of a circular kind are called O°p%sn, 
from Pdn, v. 6. pon is the plur. of on = (Arab.) haly, as D'X3¥ 
(gazelles) of ‘3¥=zaby. The sing. on (or mon. = (Arab.) hulyah) 
signifies a female ornament, consisting of gold, silver, or precious 
stones, and that (according to the connection, Prov. xxv. 2; Hos. 
ii. 15) for the neck or the breast as a whole; the plur. ‘Sn, occurring 
only here, is therefore chosen because the bendings of the loins, full 
of life and beauty, are compared to the free swingings to and fro of such 
an ornament, and thus to a connected ornament of chains; for ‘on 
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are not the beauty-curves of the thighs at rest,—the connection here 
requires movement. In accordance with the united idea of ‘dn, the 
appos. is not ‘YY, but (according to the Palestin.) "wpe (LXX., Targ., 
Syr., Venet.). The artist is called 728 (ommdn) (the forms {OX and 
fo are also found), Syr. avmon, Jewish-Aram. {@i8 ; he has, as the 
master of stability, a name like {'®‘, the right hand: the hand, and 
especially the right hand, is the artifex among the members.’ The 
eulogists pass from the loins to the middle part of the body. In 
dancing, especially in the Oriental style of dancing, which is the 
mimic representation of animated feeling, the breast and the body 
are raised, and the forms of the body appear through the clothing. 
Ver. 3 Thy navel is a well-rounded basin— 
Let not mixed wine be wanting to it 


Thy body is a heap of wheat, 
Set round with lilies. 


In interpreting these words, Hitzig proceeds as if a “ voluptuary ” 
were here speaking. He therefore changes JW into WW, “thy 
pudenda.” But (1) it is no voluptuary who speaks here, and particu- 
larly not a man, but women who speak; certainly, above all, it is 
the poet, who would not, however, be so inconsiderate as to put into 
the mouths of women immodest words which he could use if he 
wished to represent the king as speaking. Moreover (2) W= 
(Arab.) surr, secret (that which is secret; in Arab. especially referred 
to the pudenda, both of man and woman), is a word that is’ foreign 
to the Heb. language, which has for “ Geheimnis” [secret] the corre- 
sponding word “id (vid. under Ps. ii. 2, xxv. 14), after the root- 
signification of its verbal stem (viz. to be firm, pressed together) ; 
and (3) the reference-—preferred by Dopke, Magnus, Hahn, and 
others, also without any change of punctuation—of "W to the inter- 
feminium mulieris, is here excluded by the circumstance that the 
attractions of a woman dancing, as they unfold themselves, are here 
described. Like the Arab. surr, WY (=shurr), from VW, to bind 
fast, denotes properly the umbilical cord, Ezek. xvi. 4, and then the 
umbilical scar. Thus, Prov. iii, 8, where most recent critics prefer, 
for Tw, to read, but without any proper reason, Tw? = TINV?, “ to 
thy flesh,’ the navel comes there into view as the centre of the 
body,—which it always is with new-born infants, and is almost so 
with grown-up persons in respect of the length of the body,—and 
as, indeed, the centre, whence the pleasurable feeling of health 
diffuses its rays of heat. This middle and prominent point of the 


1 Vid. Ryssel’s Die Syn. d. Wahren u. Guten in d. Sem. Spr. (1878), p. 12. 
# Vid. Tebrizi, in my work entitled Jud.-Arab. Poesien, u.s.w. (1874), p. 24. 
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abdomen shows itself in one lightly clad and dancing when she 
breathes deeply, even through the clothing; and because the navel 
commonly forms a little funnel-like hollow (Bottch.: in the form 
almost of a whirling hollow in the water, as one may see in nude 
antique statues), therefore the daughters of Jerusalem compare 
Shulamith’s navel to a “basin of roundness,” 7.e. which has this 
general property, and thus belongs to the class of things that are 
round. [8% does not mean a Becher (a cup), but a Bechen (basin), 
pelvis; properly a washing basin, tjanah (from (a8 =ajan, to full, 
to wash = D232); then a sprinkling basin, Ex. xxiv. 6 ; and generally 
a basin, Isa. xxi. 24; here, a mixing basin, in which wine was 
mingled with a proportion of water to render it palatable («parnyp, 
from xepavvvvat, temperare),—according to the Talm. with two-thirds 
of water. In this sense this passage is interpreted allegorically, San- 
hedrin 14b, 37a, and elsewhere (vid. Aruch under 39). 2 is not 
spiced wine, which is otherwise designated (viii. 2), but, as Hitzig 
rightly explains, mixed wine, z.e. mixed with water or snow (vid. 
under Isa. v. 22). 322 is not borrowed from the Greek plore 
(Gritz), but is a word native to all the three chief Semitic dialects,— 
the weaker form of 4}, which may have the meaning of “ to pour in;” 
but not merely “to pour in,” but, at the same time, “to mix” (vid. 
under Isa. v. 22; Prov. ix. 2). WD, with }38, represents the circular 
form (from WD= MD), corresponding to the navel ring; Kimchi 
thinks that the moon must be understood (cf. f0¥, dunuwla): a moon- 
like round basin ; according to which the Venet., also in Gr., choosing 
an excellent name for the moon, translates:. pdvrietpov ths éxarys. 
But “ moon-basin” would be an insufficient expression for it; Ewald 
supposes that it is the name of a flower, without, however, establishing 
this opinion. The “basin of roundness” is the centre of the body 
a little depressed ; and that which the clause, “may not mixed wine 
be lacking,” expresses, as their wish for her, is soundness of health, 
for which no more appropriate and delicate figure can be given than 
hot wine tempered with fresh water. 

The comparison in 30 is the same as that of R. Johanan’s of 
beauty, Mezta 84a: “He who would gain an idea of beauty should 
take a silver cup, fill it with pomegranate flowers, and encircle its rim 
with a garland of roses.”’ To the present day, winnowed and sifted 
corn is piled up in great heaps of symmetrical half-spherical form, 

1 See my Gesch. d. Jiid. Poesie, p. 30f. Hoch (the German Solomon) reminds 
us of the Jewish marriage custom of throwing over the newly-married pair the 


contents of a vessel wreathed with flowers, and filled with wheat or corn (with 
money underneath), accompanied with the cry, wT HB [be fruitful and multiply], 
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which are then frequently stuck over with things that move in the 
wind, for the purpose of protecting them against birds. “The 
appearance of such heaps of wheat,” says Wetstein (Zsa. p. 710), 
“which one may see in long parallel rows on the thrashing-floors of 
a village, is very pleasing to a peasant; and the comparison of the 
Song, vil. 3, every Arabian will regard as beautiful.” Such a corn- 
heap is to the present day called subbah, while ’aramah is a heap of 
thrashed corn that has not yet been winnowed; here, with 75}, is 
to be connected the idea of a subbah, 1.e. of a heap of wheat not onlv 
thrashed and winnowed, but also sifted (riddled) 35, enclosed, 
fenced about (whence the post-bibl. 2D, a fence), is a part. pass. such 
as yiB, scattered (vid. under Ps. xcii. 12). The comparison refers to 
the beautiful appearance of the roundness, but, at the same time, 
also to the flesh-colour shining through the dress; for fancy sees 
more than the eyes, and concludes regarding that which is veiled 
from that which is visible. A wheat-colour was, according to the 
Moslem Sunna, the tint of the first created man. Wheat-yellow 
and lily-white is a subdued white, and denotes at once purity and 
health; by zvpds [wheat] one thinks of ip—heaped up wheat 
developes a remarkable heat, a fact for which Biesenthal refers to 
Plutarch’s Quaest. In accordance with the progress of the descrip- 
tion, the breasts are now spoken of: 
Ver. 4 Thy two breasts are like two fawns, 
Twins of a gazelle. 
iv. 5 is repeated, but with the omission of the attribute, “ feeding 
among lilies,” since lilies have already been applied to another 
figure. Instead of ‘DiXA there, we have here ‘ONA (tadme), the former 
after the ground-form ¢7’dm, the latter after the ground-form zo’m (cf. 
ona, Neh. xiii, 29, from 983 = O83), 
Ver. 5a Thy neck like an ivory tower 

The article in {#1 may be that designating species (vid. under i. 11); 
but, as at vii. 5 and iv. 4, it appears to be also here a definite tower 
which the comparison has in view: one covered externally with 
ivory tablets, a tower well known to all in and around Jerusalem, 
and visible far and wide, especially when the sun shone on it; had 
it been otherwise, as in the case of the comparison following, the 
locality would have been more definitely mentioned. So slender, 
so dazzlingly white, so imposing, and so captivating to the eye did 
Shulamith’s neck appear. These and the following figures would 
be open to the objection of being without any occasion, and mon- 
strous, if they referred to an ordinary beauty ; but they refer to 
Solomon’s spouse, they apply to a queen, and therefore are derived 
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from that which is most splendid in the kingdom over which, along 
with him, she rules; and in this they have the justification of 
their grandeur. 
Ver. 5b « Thine eyes pools in Heshbon, 
At the gate of the populous (city). 
FHeshbon, formerly belonging to the Amorites, but at this time to the 
kingdom of Solomon, lay about 54 hours to the east of the northern 
point of the Dead Sea, on an extensive, undulating, fruitful, high 
table-land, with a far-reaching prospect. Below the town, now exist- 
ing only in heaps of ruins, a brook, which here takes it rise, flows 
westward, and streams towards the Ghoér as the Nahr Hesban. It 
joins the Jordan not far above its entrance into the Dead Sea. The 
situation of the town was richly watered. There still exists a huge 
reservoir of excellent masonry in the valley, about half a mile from 
the foot of the hill on which the town stood. The comparison here 
supposes two such pools, but which are not necessarily together, 
though both are before the gate, ze. near by, outside the town. 
Since WY, except at Isa. xiv. 31, is fem., D’D1N3, in the sense of 
by ‘nan, Lam. i. 1 (cf. for the non-determin. of the adj., Ezek. xxi. 
25), is to be referred to the town, not to the gate (Hitz.); Blau’s' 
conjectural reading, bath-akrabbim, does not recommend itself, be- 
cause the craggy heights of the “ ascent of Akrabbim” (Num. xxxiv. 4 ; 
Josh. xv. 3), which obliquely cross’ the Ghér to the south of the 
Dead Sea, and from remote times formed the southern boundary of 
the kingdom of the Amorites (Judg. 1. 36), were too far off, and too 
seldom visited, to give its name to a gate of Heshbon, But generally 
the crowds of men at the gate and the topography of the gate are 
here nothing to the purpose; the splendour of the town, however, 
is for the figure of the famed cisterns like a golden border. 373 
(from 313, to spread out, vid. Genesis, p. 98; Fleischer in Levy, 
I. 4206) denotes a skilfully built round or square pool. The com- 
parison of the eyes to a pool means, as Wetstein® remarks, “ either 
thus glistening like a water-mirror, or thus lovely in appearance, for 
the Arabian knows no greater pleasure than to look upon clear, gently 
rippling water.” Both are perhaps to be taken together; the mirror- 
ing glance of the moist eyes (cf. Ovid, De Arte Am. ii. 722: 
“* Adspicies oculos tremulo fulgore micantes, 
Ut sol a liquida suepe refulget aqua”’), 
and the spell of the charm holding fast the gaze of the beholder, 
1 In Merx’ Archiv. III. 855. 


* Vid. Robinson’s Phys. Geogr. p. 51. 
® Zeitschr. fiir allgem. Erdkunde, 1859, p. 157 £, 
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Ver. 55 6 Thy nose like the tower of Lebanon, 
Which looks towards Damascus. 


This comparison also places us in the midst of the architectural 
and artistic splendours of the Solomonic reign. A definite town is 
here meant; the art. determines it, and the part. following apposi- 
tionally without the art., with the expression “towards Damascus ” 
defining it more nearly (vid. under ili. 6), describes it. fivapn desig- 
nates here “the whole Alpine range of mountains in the north of 
the land of Israel” (Furrer) ; for a tower which looks in the direction 
of Damascus (28, accus., as ‘BAN, 1 Sam. xxii. 4) is to be thought 
of as standing on one of the eastern spurs of Hermon, or on the top 
of Amana (iv. 8), whence the Amana (Barada) takes its rise, whether 
as a watch-tower (2 Sam. vill. 6), or only as a look-out from which 
might be enjoyed the paradisaical prospect. The nose gives to the 
face especially its physiognomical expression, and conditions its 
beauty. Its comparison to a tower on a lofty height is occasioned 
by the fact that Shulamith’s nose, without being blunt or flat, formed 
a straight line from the brow downward, without bending to the 
right or left (Hitzig), a mark of symmetrical beauty combined with 
awe-inspiring dignity. After the praise of the nose it was natural 
to think of Carmel; Carmel is a promontory, and as such is called 
anf el-jebel (“ nose of the mountain-range ”). 


Ver. 6a « Thy head upon thee as Carmel. 


We say that the head is “on the man ” (2 Kings vi. 31; Judith xiv. 
18), for we think of a man ideally as the central unity of the 
members forming the external appearance of his body. Shulamith’s 
head ruled her form, surpassing all in beauty and majesty, as Carmel 
with its noble and pleasing appearance ruled the land and sea 
at its feet. From the summit of Carmel, clothed with trees (Amos 
ix. 3; 1 Kings xviii. 42), a transition is made to the hair on the 
head, which the Moslem poets are fond of comparing to long leaves, as 
vine leaves and palm branches; as, on the other hand, the thick leafy 
wood is called (wid. under Isa. vii. 20) comata silva (cf. Oudendorp’s 
Apuleii Metam. p.744). Gratz, proceeding on the supposition of the 
existence of Persian words in the Song, regards 5nia as the name of 
a colour; but (1) crimson is designated in the Heb.-Pers. not +: 

but byon5, instead of ‘3v nydin (vid. under Isa. i. 18; Prov. xxxi. 21); 
(2) if the hair of the head (if qwxn might be directly understood of 
this) may indeed be compared to the glistening of purple, not, how- 
ever, to the glistening of carmese or scarlet, then red and not black 
hair must be meant. But it is not the locks of hair, but the hair in 
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locks that is meant. From this the eulogium finally passes to the 
hair of the head itself. 


Ver. 6a 8 The flowing hair of thy head like purple— 
A king fettered by locks. 


Hitzig supposes that 5oi5 reminded the poet of ralaaP) (carmese), and 
that thus he hit upon j2398 (purple); but one would rather think 
that Carmel itself would immediately lead him to purple, for near 
this promontory is the principal place where purple shell-fish are 
found (Seetzen’s Reisen, LV. 277 £.). 754 (from 554, to dangle, to hang 
loose, Job xxviii, 4, Arab. tadladal) is res pendula, and particularly 
coma pendula. Hengst. remarks that the “ purple” has caused much 
trouble to those who understand by nb the hair of the head. He 
himself, with Gussetius, understands by it the temples, tempus 
capitis; but the word 27 is used (iv. 3) for “ temples,” and “ purple- 
like” hair hanging down could occasion trouble only to those who 
know not how to distinguish purple from carmese. Red purple, 
WON (Assyr. argamannu, Aram., Arab., Pers., with departure from 
the primary meaning of the word, f'398), which derives this name 
from 03) = OP9, material of variegated colour, is dark-red, and 
almost glistening black, as Pliny says (Hist. Nat. ix. 135): Laus ev 
(the Tyrian purple) summa in colore sanguints concreti, nigricans 
adspectu idemque suspectu (seen from the side) refulgens, unde et Homero 
purpureus dicitur sanguis. The purple hair of Nisus does not play 
a part in myth alone, but beautiful shining dark black hair is else- 
where also called purple, eg. aupdupeos mAdxapyos in Lucian, 
wopgupat yatta: in Anacreon. With the words “ like purple,” the 
description closes; and to this the last characteristic distinguishing 
Shulamith there is added the exclamation: “A king fettered by 
locks!” For 0°81, from 577, to run, flow, is also a name of flowing 
locks, not the ear-locks (Hitz.), z.e. long ringlets flowing down in front 
the same word (i. 17) signifies in its North Palest. form 0° (Chethtb), 
a water-trough, canalis. The locks of one beloved are frequently 
called in erotic poetry “the fetters” by which the lover is held fast, 
for “ love wove her net in alluring ringlets ” (Deshami in Joseph and 
Zuleika). Goethe in his Westést. Divan presents as a bold yet mode- 
rate example: “There are more than fifty hooks in each lock of thy 
hair ;” and, on the other hand, one offensively extravagant, when it is 
said of a Sultan: “In the bonds of thy locks lies fastened the neck of 
the enemy.” ‘RON signifies also in Arab. frequently one enslaved by 

1 Compare from the same poet: ‘* Alas! thy braided hair, a heart is in every curl, 
and a dilemma in every ring” (Deut. Morg. Zeit. xxiv. 581). 
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love : astruka is equivalent to her lover.’ The mention of the king 
now leads from the imagery of a dance to the scene which follows, 
where we again hear the king’s voice. The scene and situation are 
now manifestly changed. We are transferred from the garden to 
the palace, where the two, without the presence of any spectators, 
carry on the following dialogue, 


SECOND SCENE OF THE FIFTH ACT, VII. 7—VIl. 4 


It is the fundamental thought forming the motive and aim of the 
Song which now expresses itself in the words of Solomon. 


Ver. 7 How beautiful art thou, and how charming, 
O love, among delights! 


It is a truth of all-embracing application which is here expressed. 
There is nothing more admirable than love, ze. the uniting or mingling 
together of two lives, the one of which gives itself to the other, and 
so finds the complement of itself; nor than this self-devotion, which 
is at the same time self-enrichment. All this is true of earthly love, 
of which Walther v. d. Vogelweide says: “ minne ist zweer herzen 
winne” [love is the joy of two hearts], and it is true also of heavenly 
love; the former surpasses all earthly delights (also such as are purely 
sensuous, Eccles. 1. 8), and the latter is, as the apostle expresses 
himself in his spiritual “ Song of Songs,” 1 Cor. xiii. 13, in relation 
to faith and hope, “ greater than these,” greater than both of them, 
for it is their sacred, eternal aim. In 5‘ it is indicated that the ideal, 
and in AbY3 that the eudaemonistic feature of the human soul attains 
its satisfaction in love. The LXX., obliterating this so true and 
beautiful a promotion of love above all other joys, translate ey tats 
tpupais cov (in the enjoyment which thou impartest). The Syr., 
Jerome, and others also rob the Song of this its point of light and of 
elevation, by reading 7208 (O beloved !) instead of 7208, The words 
then declare (yet contrary to the spirit of the Hebrew language, 
which knows neither [378 nor ‘NIN as vocat.) what we already 
read at iv. 10; while, according to the traditional form of the text, 
they are the prelude of the love- -song, to love as such, which is con- 
tinued in viii. 6 f. 

When Solumon now looks on the wife of his youth, she stands 
before him like a palm tree with its splendid leaf-branches, which 
the Arabians call ucht insdn (the sisters of men); and like a vine 

* Samachshari, Mufassal, p. & 
SONG. I 
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which climbs up on the wall of the house, and therefore is an 
emblem of the housewife, Ps. cxxviii. 3. 
Ver. 8 Thy stature is like the palm tree; 
And thy breasts clusters. 
9 I thought: I will climb the palm, 
Grasp ite branches ; 
And thy breasts shall be to me 
As clusters of the vine, 
And the breath of thy nose like apples, 
10a « And thy palate like the best wine, 
Shulamith stands before him. As he surveys her from head to 
foot, he finds her stature like the stature of a slender, tall date-palm, 
and her breasts like the clusters of sweet fruit, into which, in due 
season, its blossoms are ripened. That 30!P (thy stature) is not 
thought of as height apart from the person, but as along with the 
person (cf. Ezek. xiii. 18), scarcely needs to be remarked. The 
palm derives its name, ‘amar, from its slender stem rising upwards 
(wid. under Isa. xvii. 9, lxi. 6). This name is specially given to the 
Phoenix dactylifera, which is indigenous from Egypt to India, and 
which is principally cultivated (vid. under Gen. xiv. 7), the female 
flowers of which, set in panicles, develope into large clusters of juicy 
sweet fruit. These dark-brown or golden-yellow clusters, which 
crown the summit of the stem and impart a wonderful beauty to 
the appearance of the palm, especially when seen in the evening 
twilight, are here called miodvn (connecting form at Deut. xxxii. 32), 
as by the Arabians ’¢thkal, plur. ‘tthakyl (botri dactylorum). The perf. 
nn signifies aequata est = aequa est ; for 105, R. DI, means, to make 
or to become plain, smooth, even. The perf. ‘MOS, on the other 
hand, will be meant retrospectively. As an expression of that which he 
just now purposed to do, it would be useless ; and thus to notify with 
emphasis anything beforehand is unnatural and contrary to good taste 
and custom. But looking back, he can say that in view of this august 
attractive beauty the one thought filled him, to secure possession of 
her and of the enjoyment which she promised ; as one climbs (ndy with 
3, as Ps, xxiv. 3) a palm tree and seizes (708, fut. NX, and INS with 
3, as at Job xxiii. 11) its branches (0°3020, so called, as it appears,’ 
after the feather-like pointed leaves proceeding from the mid-rib on 
both sides), in order to break off the fulness of the sweet fruit under 
its leaves. As the cypress (sarwat), so also the palm is with the 
Moslem poets the figure of a loved one, and with the mystics, of God ;? 
' Also that jpop is perhaps equivalent to Goby (brbr, bnbn), to wave hither 
and thither, comes here to view. 
4 Vid. Hafiz, ed. Brockhaus, II. p. 46. 
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and accordingly the idea of possession is here particularly intended. 
x73" denotes what he then thought and aimed at. Instead of 
79N3, 9a, the punctuation "F3 is undoubtedly to be preferred. The 
figure of the palm tree terminates with the words, “will grasp its 
branches.” It was adequate in relation to stature, but less so in 
relation to the breasts; for dates are of a long oval form, and have 
a stony kernel. Therefore the figure departs from the date clusters 
to that of grape clusters, which are more appropriate, as they 
swell and become round and elastic the more they ripen. The 
breath of the nose, which is called 4&, from breathing hard, is that 
of the air breathed, going in and out through it; for, as a rule, a 
man breathes through his nostrils with closed mouth. Apples pre- 
sent themselves the more naturally for comparison, that the apple 
has the name 8A (from 8), after the form 2M), from the fragrance 
which it exhales. 

ait }" is wine of the good kind, ze. the best, as 3 NWN, Prov. 
vi. 24, a woman of a bad kind, 2.c. a bad woman; the neut. thought 
of as adject. is both times the gen. of the attribute, as at Prov. xxiv. 25 
it is the gen. of the substratum. The punctuation Jip] 3 (Hitz.) is 
also possible ; it gives, however, the common instead of the delicate 
poetical expression. By the comparison one may think of the ex- 
pressions, jungere saliwvas oris (Lucret.) and oscula per longas jungere 
pressa moras (Ovid). But if we have rightly understood iv. 11, 
v. 16, the palate is mentioned much rather with reference to the 
words of love which she whispers in his ears when embracing her. 
Only thus is the further continuance of the comparison to be ex- 
plained, and that it is Shulamith herself who continues it. 

The dramatic structure of the Song becomes here more strongly 
manifest than elsewhere before. Shulamith interrupts the king, and 
continues his words as if echoing them, but again breaks off. 

Ver. 10a 6 6 Which goes down for my beloved smoothly, 
Which makes the lips of sleepers move. 
The LXX. had here “19> in the text. It might notwithstanding be 
a spurious reading. Hitzig suggests that it is erroneously repeated, 
as if from ver. 11. Ewald also (Hohesi. p. 137) did that before — 
Heiligstedt, as usual, following him. But, as Ewald afterwards 
objected, the line would then be “too short, and not corresponding 
to that which follows.” But how shall ‘15 now connect itself with 
Solomon’s words? Ginsburg explains: “Her voice is not merely 
compared to wine, because it is sweet to everybody, but to such 
wine as would be sweet toa friend, and on that account is more 
valuable and pleasant.” But that furnishes a thought dicressing eis 
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ado yévos ; and besides, Ewald rightly remarks that Shulamith always 
uses the word "1 of her beloved, and that the king never uses it in a 
similar sense. He contends, however, against the idea that Shulamith 
here interrupts Solomon ; for he replies to me (Jahrb. IV. 75): “Such 
interruptions we certainly very frequently find in our ill-formed and 
dislocated plays; in the Song, however, not a solitary example of 
this is found, and one ought to hesitate in imagining such a thing.” 
He prefers the reading prin? [beloved ones], although possibly 
‘75, with 4, abbreviated after the popular style of speech from ‘4m, 
may be the same word. But is this /’dodim not a useless addition ? 
Ts excellent wine good to the taste of friends merely ; and does it 
linger longer in the palate of those not beloved than of those loving ? 
And is the circumstance that Shulamith interrupts the king, and 
carries forward his words, not that which frequently also occurs in 
the Greek drama, as eg. Eurip. Phoenissae, v. 608? The text as 
it stands before us requires an interchange of the speakers, and 
nothing prevents the supposition of such an interchange. In this 
idea Hengstenberg for once agrees with us. The Lamed in I’dodt1 is 
meant in the same sense as when the bride drinks to the bride- 
groom, using the expression /‘dodi. The Lamed in DvD? is that 
of the defining norm, as the Beth in ‘pa, Prov. xxiii. 31, is that of 
the accompanying circumstance: that which tastes badly sticks in 
the palate, but that which tastes pleasantly glides down directly and 
smoothly. But what does the phrase ') ‘BY 331 mean? The LXX. 
translate by ‘xavovpevos yeideot pov xal ddodcuy, “ accommodating 
itself (Sym. mpooriOéuevos) to my lips and teeth.” Similarly Jerome 
(omitting at least the false pov), labsisque et dentibus illius ad rumin- 
andum, in which 35, rumor, for 32, seems to have led him to 
ruminare. Equally contrary to the text with Luther's translation : 
“which to my friend goes smoothly down, and speaks of the previous 
year;” a rendering which supposes 0°20" (as also the Venet.) instead 
of 0° (good wine which, as it were, tells of former years), and, 
besides, disregards ‘nB¥. The translation: “which comes at un- 
awares upon the lips of the sleepers,” accords with the language 
(Heiligst., Hitz.). But that gives no meaning, as if one understood 
by Dw, as Gesen. and Ewald do, wna in eodem toro cubantes ; but 
in this case the word ought to have been D'22¥. Since, besides, 
such a thing is known as sleeping through drink or speaking in 
sleep, but not of drinking in sleep, our earlier translation approves 
itself: which causes the lips of sleepers to speak. This interpreta- 
tion is also supported by a proverb in the Talm. Jebamoth 97a, Jer. 
Moetd Katan, iii. 7, etc., which, with reference to the passage under 
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review, says that if any one in this world adduces the saying of a 
righteous man in his name (myinn or nw), 7ap3 Maa ymnay. But 
it is an error inherited from Buxtorf, that m\2317 means there loguuntur, 
and, accordingly, that 224 of this passage before us means loguz 
faciens. It rather means (vid. Aruch), bullire, stillare, manare (cogn. 
31, 40, Syn. wm), since, as that proverb signifies, the deceased ex- 
periences an after-taste of his saying, and this experience expresses 
itself in the smack of the lips; and 22'5, whether it be part. Kal or 
Po. = 33'79, thus: brought into the condition of the overflowing, 
the after-experience of drink that has been partaken of, and which 
returns again, as it were, ruminando, The meaning “to speak ” is, 
in spite of Parchon and Kimchi (whom the Venet., with its p@eyyo- 
pevos, follows), foreign to the verb; for 733 also means, not discourse, 
but sneaking, and particularly sneaking calumny, and, generally, 
fama repens. The calumniator is called in Arab. dabib, as in 
Heb. 597, We now leave it undecided whether in 21%, of this 
passage before us, that special idea connected with it in the 
Gemara is contained; but the roots 7 and 31 are certainly cogn., 
they have the fundamental idea of a soft, noiseless movement gene- 
rally, and modify this according as they are referred to that which 
is solid or fluid. Consequently 33%, as it means in lente incedere 
(whence the bear has the name 35), is also capable of being inter- 
preted leniter se movere, and trans. leniter movere, according to which 
the Syr. here translates, gwod commovet labia mea et dentes meos (this 
absurd bringing in of the teeth is from the LXX. and Aq.), and the 
Targ. allegorizes, and whatever also in general is the meaning of the 
Gemara as far as it exchanges nmiaaq for mwmm (vd. Levy under 
wim). Besides, the translations gui commovet and gui loqui facit fall 
together according to the sense. For when it is said of generous 
wine, that it makes the lips of sleepers move, a movement is meant’ 
expressing itself in the sleeper speaking. But generous wine is a 
figure of the love-responses of the beloved, sipped in, as it were, 
with pleasing satisfaction, which hover still around the sleepers in 
delightful dreams, and fill them with hallucinations. 

It is impossible that ‘wd in ver. 10 has any other reference than 
it has in ver. 11, where it is without doubt Shulamith who speaks. 

Ver. 11 I am my beloved’s, 
And to me goeth forth his desire. 

After the words “I am my beloved’s,” we miss the “ and my beloved 
is mine” of vi. 3, cf. ii. 16, which perhaps had dropped out. The 
second line here refers back to Gen. iii. 16, for here, as there, NPA, 
from pw, to impel, move, is the impulse of love as a natural power. 
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When 2 wife is the object of such passion, it is possible that, on the 
one side, she feels herself very fortunate therein; and, on the other 
side, if the love, in its high commendations, becomes excessive, 
oppressed, and when she perceives that in her love-relation she is 
the observed of many eyes, troubled. It is these mingled feelings 
which move Shulamith when she continues the praise so richly 
lavished on her in words which denote what she might be to the 
king, but immediately breaks off in order that, as the following 
verse now shows, she might use this superabundance of his love 
for the purpose of setting forth her request, and thus of leading 
into another path; her simple, child-like disposition longs for the 
quietness and plainness of rural life, away from the bustle and display 
of city and court life. 
Ver. 12 Up, my lover; we will go into the country, 
Lodge in the villages. 

Hitzig here begins a new scene, to which he gives the superscription : 
“Shulamith making haste to return home with her lover.” The 
advocate of the shepherd-hypothesis thinks that the faithful Shula- 
mith, after hearing Solomon’s panegyric, shakes her head and says: 
“JT am my beloved’s.” To him she calls, “Come, my beloved ;” for, 
as Ewald seeks to make this conceivable: the golden confidence of her 
near triumph lifts her in spirit forthwith above all that is present 
and all that is actual; only to him may she speak ; and as if she were 
half here and half already there, in the midst of her rural home along 
with him, she says, “ Let us go out into the fields,” ete. In fact, 
there is nothing more incredible than this Shulamitess, whose dialogue 
with Solomon consists of Solomon’s addresses, and of answers which 
are directed, not to Solomon, but in a monologue to her shepherd ; 
and nothing more cowardly and more shadowy than this lover, who 
goes about in the moonlight seeking his beloved shepherdess whom 
he has lost, glancing here and there through the lattices of the 
windows and again disappearing. How much more justifiable is the 
drama of the Song by the French Jesuit C. F. Menestrier (born in 
Sion 1631, died 1705), who, in his two little works on the opera 
and the ballet, speaks of Solomon as the creator of the opera, and 
regards the Song as a shepherd-play, in which his love-relation to 
the daughter of the king of Egypt is set forth under the allegorical 
ficures of the love of a shepherd and a shepherdess !’ For Shulamith 
is thought of as a 1Y5 [shepherdess], i. 8, and she thinks of Solomon 

1 Vid. Eugéne Despris in the Revue politique et litteraire 1873. The idea was 


not new. This also was the sentiment of Fray Luis de Leon; vid. his Biogruphie 
by Wilkens (1866), p. 209. 
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as a MY [shepherd]. She remains so in her inclination even after 
her elevation to the rank of a queen. The solitude and glory of 
external nature are dearer to her than the bustle and splendour of 
the city and the court. Hence her pressing out of the city to the 
country. 789 is local, without external designation, like rus (to 
the country). O53 (here and at 1 Chron. xxvii. 25) is plur. of the 
unused form 753 (const. "52, Josh. xviii. 24) or 13, Arab. kafar (cf. 
the Syr. dimin. kafrino, a little town), instead of which it is once 
pointed "55, 1 Sam. vi. 18, of that name of a district of level 
country with which a multitude of later Palest. names of places, 
such as 5373 “83, are connected. Ewald, indeed, understands k*pharim 
as at iv. 13: we will lodge among the fragrant Al-henna bushes. 
But yet ‘222 cannot be equivalent to DMH27 NMA; and since re (pro- 
bably changed from >?) and pawn, 13a, stand together, we must 
suppose that they wished to find a bed in the henna bushes; which, 
if it were conceivable, would be too gipsy-like, even for a pair of 
lovers of the rank of shepherds (vid. Job xxx. 7). No. Shula- 
mith’s words express a wish for a journey into the country: they 
will there be in freedom, and at night find shelter (‘po3, as 1 Chron, 
xxvii. 25 and Neh. vi. 2, where also the plur. is similarly used), 
now in this and now in that country place. Spoken to the supposed 
shepherd, that would be comical, for a shepherd does not wander 
from village to village; and that, returning to their home, they 
wished to turn aside into villages and spend the night there, cannot 
at all be the meaning. But spoken of a shepherdess, or rather a vine- 
dresser, who has been raised to the rank of queen, it accords with 
her relation to Solomon,—they are married,—as well as with the 
inexpressible impulse of her heart after her earlier homely country- 
life. The former vine-dresser, the child of the Galilean hills, the 
lily of the valley, speaks in the verses following. 
Ver. 18 In the morning we will start for the vineyards, 

See whether the vine is in bloom, 

Whether the vine-blossoms have opened, 

The pomegranates budded— 

There will I give thee my love. 

14 The mandrakes breathe a pleasant odour, 

And over our doors are all kinds of excellent fruits, 

New, also old, 

Which, my beloved, I have kept for thee. 
As the rising up early follows the tarrying over night, the de- 
scription of that which is longed for moves forward. As O'3¥ is 
denom. of D3¥, and properly signifies only to shoulder, ¢.¢. to rise, make 
oneself ready, when early going forth needs to be designated it has 
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generally "p23 (cf. Josh. vi. 15) along with it ; yet this word may 
also be wanting, 1 Sam. ix. 26, xvi 16. "ap ' DY) = ‘05 72) ‘WI, 
an abbreviation of the expression which is also found in hist. prose, 
Gen. xix. 27; cf. 2 Kings xix. 9. They wished in the morning 
when the life of nature can best be observed, and its growth and 
progress and striving upwards best contemplated, to see whether the 
vine had opened, 7.e. unfolded (thus, vi. 11), whether the vine-blossom 
(vid. at ii, 13) had expanded (LXX. #v@noev o xumpicpos), whether 
the pomegranate had its flowers or flower-buds (4%, as at vi 11); 
MMB is here, as at Isa. xlviii. 8, lx. 11, used as internally transitive : 
to accomplish or to undergo the opening, as also (Arab.) fattah ’ 
used of the blooming of flowers, for (Arab.) ta/ttah (to unfold). The 
vineyards, inasmuch as she does not say "573, are not alone those 
of her family, but generally those of her home, but of her home ; for 
these are the object of her desire, which in this pleasant journey with 
her beloved she at once in Imagination reaches, flying, as it were, 
over the intermediate space. There, in undisturbed quietness, and in 
a lovely region consecrating love, will she give herself to him in the 
entire fulness of her love. By ‘1% she means the evidences of her 
love (vid. under iv. 10, i. 2), which she will there grant to him as 
thankful responses to his own. Thus she speaks in the spring-time, 
in the month Ijjar, corresponding to our Wonnemond (pleasure- 
month, May), and seeks to give emphasis to her promise by this, 
that she directs him to the fragrant “ mandragoras,” and to the 
precious fruits of all kinds which she has kept for him on the shelf 
in her native home. 

"Tt (after the form vbaby, love’s flower, is the mandragora offict- 
nalis, L., with whitish green flowers and yellow apples of the size 
of nutmegs, belonging to the Solanaceae; its fruits and roots are 
used as an aphrodisiac, therefore this plant was called by the Arabs 
abd al-sal’m, the servant of love, postilon d'amour; the son of Leah 
found such mandrakes (LXX. Gen. xxx. 14, pijia pavdpayopar) at 
the time of the vintage, which falls in the month of Ijjar; they have 
a strong but pleasant odour. In Jerusalem mandrakes are rare ; 
but so much the more abundantly are they found growing wild in 
Galilee, whither Shulamith is transported in spirit. Regarding the 
Db‘ (from ‘2, occurring in the sing. exclusively in the blessing of 
Moses, Deut. xxxiii.), which in the Old Testament is peculiar to the 
Song, vid. iv. 13,16. From “ over our doors,” down to “I have kept 
for thee,” is, according to the LXX., Syr., Jerome, and others, one 
sentence, which in itself is not inadmissible ; for the object can precede 

1 Vid. Fleischer, Jfakkari, 1868, p. 271, 
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its verb, iii. 30, and can stand as the subject between the place 
mentioned and the verb, Isa. xxxii. 13a, also as the object, 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 6, which, as in the passage before us, may be interpunctuated 
with Athnach for the sake of emphasis; in the bibl. Chald. this 
inverted sequence of the words is natural, eg. Dan. ii.175. But such 
a long-winded sentence is at least not in the style of the Song, and 
one does not rightly see why just “over our doors” has the first 
placein it. I therefore formerly translated it as did Luther, dividing 
it into parts: “and over our doors are all kinds of precious fruits ; I 
have,” etc. But with this departure from the traditional division of 
the verse nothing is gained; for the “keeping” (laying up) refers 
naturally to the fruits of the preceding year, and in the first instance 
can by no means refer to fruits of this year, especially as Shulamith, 
according to the structure of the poem, has not visited her parental 
home since her home-bringing in marriage, and now for the first 
time, in the early summer, between the barley harvest and the wheat 
harvest, is carried away thither in her longing. Therefore the ex- 
pression, “my beloved, I have kept for thee,” is to be taken by 
itself, but not as an independent sentence (Bottch.), but is to be 
rendered, with Ewald, as a relative clause; and this, with Hitz., is to 
be referred to 5° (old). Col refers to the many sorts of precious 
fruits which, after the time of their ingathering, are divided into 
“new and old” (Matt. xiii. 52). The plur. “ our doors” which as 
amplif. poet. would not be appropriate here, supposes several 
entrances into her parents’ home ; and since “I have kept” refers to 
@ particular preserving of choice fruits, al does not (Hitzig) refer to 
a floor, such as the floor above the family dwelling or above the 
barn, but to the shelf above the inner doors, a board placed over 
them, on which certain things are wont to be laid past for some 
particular object. She speaks to the king like a child; for although 
highly elevated, she yet remains, without self-elation, a child. 

If Solomon now complies with her request, yields to her invita- 
tion, then she will again see her parental home, where, in the days 
of her first love, she laid up for him that which was most precious, 
that she might thereby give him joy. Since she thus places herself 
with her whole soul back again in her home and amid its associa- 
tions, the wish expressed in these words that follow rises up within 
her in the childlike purity of her love: 


Chap. viii. 1 O that thou wert like a brother to me, 
Who sucked my mother’s breasts | 
If I found thee without, I would kiss thees 
They also could not despise me. 
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2 I would lead thee, bring thee into my mother’s house ; 
Thou wouldest instruct me— 
I would give thee to drink spiced wine, 
The must of my pomegranates. 


Solomon is not her brother, who, with her, hung upon the same 
mother’s breast; but she wishes, carried away in her dream into 
the reality of that she wished for, that she had him as her 
brother, or rather, since she says, not MX, but N8D (with 3, which 
here has not, as at Ps. xxxv. 14, the meaning of tanquam, but of 
instar, as at Job xxiv. 14), that she had in him what a brother is 
to a sister. In that case, if she found him without, she would 
kiss him (hypoth. fut. in the protasis, and fut. without Vav in the 
apodosis, as at Job xx. 24; Hos. viii 12; Ps. cxxxix. 18)—she 
could do this without putting any restraint on herself for the sake 
of propriety (cf. the kiss of the wanton harlot, Prov. vii. 13), and 
also (03) without needing to fear that they who saw it would treat 
it scornfully 0? m2, as in the reminiscence, Prov. vi. 30). The close 
union which lies in the sisterly relationship thus appeared to her to 
be higher than the near connection established by the marriage 
relationship, and her childlike feeling deceived her not: the sis- 
terly relationship is certainly purer, firmer, more enduring than that 
of marriage, so far as this does not deepen itself into an equality 
with the sisterly, and attain to friendship, yea, brotherhood (Prov. 
xvii. 17), within. That Shulamith thus feels herself happy in the 
thought that Solomon was to her as a brother, shows, in a charac- 
teristic manner, that “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life,” were foreign to her. If he were her brother, she 
would take him by the hand,' and bring him into her mother’s house, 
and he would then, under the eye of their common mother, become 
her teacher, and she would become his scholar. The LXX. adds, 
after the words “into my mother’s house,” the phrase, «al ets rapetov 
Tis cvAAaBovens pe, cf. iii. 4. In the same manner also the Syr, 
which has not read the words dida£eus we following, which are found 
in some Codd. of the LXX. Regarding the word ¢lamm‘déne (thou 
wouldest instruct me) as incongruous, Hitzig asks: What should he 
then teach her? He refers it to her mother: “ who would teach me,” 
namely, from her own earlier experience, how I might do everything 
rightly for him. “ Were the meaning,” he adds, “he should do it, 
then also it is she who ought to be represented as led home by him 


1 Ben-Asher punctuates TI. Thus also P. rightly. Ben-Naphtali, on the 
contrary, punctuates 43728. ‘CE. Genesis (1869), p. 85, note 8. 
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into his house, the bride by the bridegroom.” But, correctly, Jerome, 
the Venet., and Luther: “ Thou wouldest (shouldest) instruct me ;” 
also the Targ.: “I would conduct thee, O King Messiah, and bring 
Thee into the house of my sanctuary ; and Thou wouldest teach me 
Cn FNM’) to fear God and to walk in His ways.” Not her mother, 
but Solomon, is in possession of the wisdom which she covets; and 
if he were her brother, as she wishes, then she would constrain him 
to devote himself to her as her teacher. The view, favoured by Leo 
Hebraeus (Dialog. de amore, c. III.), John Pordage (Metaphysik, 
III. 617 ff.), and Rosenmiiller, and which commends itself, after the 
analogy of the Gitagovinda, Boethius, and Dante, and appears also 
to show itself in the Syr. title of the book, “ Wisdom of the Wise,” 
that Shulamith is wisdom personified (cf. also vii. 2 with Prov. 
ix. 2, and vii. 3, 11.6 with Prov. iv. 8), shatters itself against this 
ssmnbn ; the fact is rather the reverse: Solomon is wisdom in person, 
and Shulamith is the wisdom-loving soul,'—for Shulamith wishes to 
participate in Solomon’s wisdom. What a deep view the “ Thou 
wouldest teach me” affords into Shulamith’s heart! She knew how 
much she yet came short of being to him all that a wife should be. 
But in Jerusalem the bustle of court life and the burden of his 
regal duties did not permit him to devote himself to her; but in 
her mothez’s house, if he were once there, he would instruct her, and 
she would requite him with her spiced wine and with the juice of 
the pomegranates. NPI, vinum conditura, is appos. = genitiv. 
MP, vinum conditurae (4pwparirns in Dioscorides and Pliny), 
like ‘1H, Ps. vi. 5, ynp D>, 1 Kings xxii. 27, etc., vid. Philippi’s 
Stat. Const. p. 86. ‘PWN carries forward PUK in a beautiful play 
upon words. D*DY designates the juice as pressed out: the Chald. 
‘BY corresponds to the Heb. 77, used of treading the grapes. It 
is unnecessary to render ‘387 as apoc. plur., like ‘39, Ps. xlv. 9 
(Ewald, § 177a); rimmoni is the name she gives to the pome- 
granate trees belonging to her,—for it is true that this word, 
rummon, can be used in a collective sense (Deut. viii. 8); but 
the connection with the possessive suff. excludes this; or by ’asis 
rimmont she means the pomegranate must (cf. potrys = vinum e 
punicis, in Dioscorides and Pliny) belonging to her. Pomegranates 
are not to be thought of as an erotic symbol;* they are named as 
something beautiful and precious. “QO Ali,” says a proverb of 


1 Cf. my Das Hohelied unter. u. ausg. (1851), pp. 65-78. - 

2 Vid. Porphyrius, de Abstin. iv. 16, and Inman in his smutty book, Ancient 
Faiths, vol. I. 1868, according to which the pomegranate is an emblem of “a full 
womb.” 
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Sunna, “eat eagerly only pomegranates (Pers. andr), for their grains 
are from Paradise.” ! 

Resigning herself now dreamily to the idea that Solomon is her 
brother, whom she may freely and openly kiss, and her teacher 
besides, with whom she may sit in confidential intercourse under her 
mother’s eye, she feels herself as if closely embraced by him, and 
calls from a distance to the daughters of Jerusalem not to disturb 
this her happy enjoyment: 

Ver. 8 His left hand is under my head, 
And his right doth embrace me: 
4 I adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 


That ye awake not and disturb not love 
Till she please ! 


Instead of b nnn, “underneath,” there is here, as usual, NMA (cf. 50). 
Instead of ox . . . Ox) in the adjuration, there is here the equivalent 
mo...mr; the interrogative nx, which in the Arab. md becomes 
negat., appears here, as at Job xxxi. 1, on the way toward this 
change of meaning. The per capreas vel per cervas agri is wanting, 
perhaps because the natural side of love is here broken, and the épws 
strives up into dyd7rn. The daughters of Jerusalem must not break 
in upon this holy love-festival, but leave it to its own course. 


SIXTH ACT 


THE RATIFICATION OF THE COVENANT OF LOVE IN SHULAMITH’S 
NATIVE HOME.—Cuap. VIII. 5-14. 


VIRST SCENE OF THE SIXTH ACT, VIII. 5—7. 


Shulamith’s longing wish attains its satisfaction, Arm in arm with 
Solomon, she comes forth and walks with him on her native ground. 
Sunem (Sulem), at the west end of Little Hermon (Gebel ed-Duht), 
lay something more than 14 hour? to the north of Jezreel (Zera’tn), 
which also lay at the foot of a mountain, viz. on a N.-W. spur of 
Gilboa. Between the two lay the valley of Jezreel in the “great 
plain,’ which was called, 2 Chron. xxxv. 22, Zech. xu. 11, “ the 
valley of Megiddo” [Esdraelon], now Merj ibn ’>Amir—an extensive 
level plain, which, seen from the south Galilean hills in the spring- 


1 Vid. Fleischer’s Catal. Codd. Lips. p. 428 
® Vid. ‘ Jisreel” in Schenkel’s Bib. Lez, 
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time, appears “like a green sea encompassed by gently sloping 
banks.” From this we will have to suppose that the loving pair 
from the town of Jezreel, the highest point of which afforded a wide, 
pleasant prospect, wandered on foot through the “valley of Jezreel,” 
a beautiful, well-watered, fruitful valley, which is here called 13%», 
as being uncultivated pasture land. They bend their way toward 
the little village lying in the valley, from which the dark sloping 
sides of Little Hermon rise up suddenly. Here in this valley 
are the countrymen (populares) of these wanderers, as yet un- 
recognised from a distance, into whose mouth the poet puts these 
words: 
Ver. 5a Who is this coming up out of the wilderness, 
Leaning on her beloved ? 
The third Act, i. 6, began with a similar question to that with 
which the sixth here commences. The former closed the description 
of the growth of the love-relation, the latter closes that of the con- 
summated love-relation. Instead of “out of the wilderness,” the 
LXX. has “clothed in white” (AeXevxavOicpnévn); the translator 
has gathered NNN) from the illegible consonants of his Ms. before 
him. On the contrary, he translates nppnny correctly by émicrn- 
pSouevn (Symm. ezrepedouévn, Venet. xexpnxvia émi, wearily sup- 
porting herself on...), while Jerome renders it unsuitably by 
deliciis affluens, interchanging the word with Np3snS. But paInN, 
common to the Heb. with the Arab. and Aethiop., signifies to 
support oneself, from P51, sublevare (French, sowlager), Arab. rafaka, 
rafuka, to be helpful, serviceable, compliant, vii. triafaka, to support 
oneself on the elbow, or (with the elbow) on a pillow (cf. ra/th, 
fellow-traveller, rufka, a company of fellow-travellers, from the 
primary idea of mutually supporting or being helpful to each other); 
Aethiop. rafaka, to encamp for the purpose of taking food, avaxy- 
veoOae (cf. John xiii. 23). That Shulamith leant on her beloved, 
arose not merely from her weariness, with the view of supplementing 
her own weakness from his fulness of strength, but also from the 
ardour of the love which gives to the happy and proud Solomon, 
raised above all fears, the feeling of his having her in absolute 
possession. The road brings the loving couple near to the apple 
tree over against Shulamith’s parental home, which had been the 
witness of the beginning of their love. 
Ver. 5b Under the apple tree I waked thy love: 


There thy mother travailed with thee ; 
There travailed she that bare thee. 


The words, “under the apple tree I waked thee,” TATHY, might be 
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regarded as those of Shulamith to Solomon: here, under this apple 
tree, where Solomon met with her, she won his first love; for the 
words cannot mean that she wakened him from sleep under the 
apple tree, since “1 has nowhere the meaning of /*P3 and "YI here 
given to it by Hitzig, but only that of “ to stir, to stir up, to 
arouse ;” and only when sleep or a sleepy condition is the subject, 
does it mean “ to shake out of sleep, to rouse up” (vid. under ii. 7). 
But it is impossible that “there” can be used by Shulamith even 
in the sense of the shepherd hypothesis ; for the pair of lovers do 
not wander to the parental home of the lover, but of his beloved. 
We must then here altogether change the punctuation of the text, 
and throughout restore the fem. suffix forms as those omriginally 
used: PATHY, TON ynean}} and 907? (cf. it, Isa. xlvii. 10), in which 
we follow the example of the Syr. The allegorizing interpreters 
also meet only with trouble in regarding the words as those of 
Shulamith to Solomon. If mpnm were an emblem of the Mount of 
Olives, which, being wonderfully divided, gives back Israel’s dead 
(Targ.), or an emblem of Sinai (Rashi), in both cases the words are 
more appropriately regarded as spoken to Shulamith than by her. 
Aben-Ezra correctly reads them as the words of Shulamith to 
Solomon, for he thinks on prayers, which are like golden apples in 
silver bowls ; Hahn, for he understands by the apple tree, Canaan, 
‘where with sorrow his people brought him forth as their king; 
Hengstenberg, rising up to a remote-lying comparison, says, “ the 
mother of the heavenly Solomon is at the same time the mother of 
Shulamith.” Hoelemann thinks on Sur. xix. 32f, according to 
which ’Isa, Miriam’s son, was born under a palm tree; but he is not 
able to answer the question, What now is the meaning here of the 
apple tree as Solomon’s birthplace ? If it were indeed to be inter- 
preted allegorically, then by the apple tree we would rather under- 
stand the “tree of knowledge ” of Paradise, of which Aquila, followed 
by Jerome, with his det SuehOapn, appears to think,—a view which 
recently Godet approves of ;? there Shulamith, <e. poor humanity, 


1 anean, penult. accented, and Lamed with Pathach in P. This is certainly 
right. “Michlol 38a adduces merely ye of the verse as having Kametz, on 
account of the pause, and had thus in view lan with the Pathach under Lamed, 
But P. has also , with Pathach under Daleth, and so also has H, with the remark 
pnnp ‘a (viz. here and Jer. xxii. 26). The Biblia Rabbinica 1526 and 1615 have 


also the same pointing, Pathach under Daleth. In the printed list of words having 
Pathach in pause, this word is certainly not found, But it is found in the Ms. list 
of the Ochla veochla, at Halle. 

? Others, e.g. Bruno von Asti (+ 1128) and the Waldensian Exposition, edited 
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awakened the compassionate love of the heavenly Solomon, who 
then gave her, as a pledge of this love, the Protevangeliwm, and in 
the neighbourhood of this apple tree, ze. on the ground and soil 
of humanity fallen, but yet destined to be saved, Shulamith’s 
mother, «¢. the pre-Christian O. T. church, brought forth the 
Saviour from itself, who in love raised Shulamith from the depths to 
regal honour. But the Song of Songs does not anywhere set before 
us the task of extracting from it by an allegorizing process such far- 
fetched thoughts. If the masc. suff. is changed into the fem., we 
have a conversation perfectly corresponding to the situation. Solomon 
reminds Shulamith by that memorable apple tree of the time when 
he kindled within her the fire of first love ; TY elsewhere signifies 
energy (Ps. lxxx. 3), or passion (Prov. x. 12), put into a state of 
violent commotion; connected with the accus. of the person, it signi- 
fies, Zech. ix. 13, excited in a warlike manner; here, placed in a 
state of pleasant excitement of love that has not yet attained its 
object. Of how many references to contrasted affections the reflex. 
‘ynm is capable, is seen from Job xvii. 8, xxxi 29; why not thus 
also Wy ? 

With 7% Solomon’s words are continued, but not in such a 
way as that what follows also took place under the apple tree. For 
Shulamith is not the child of Beduins, who in that case might even 
have been born under an apple tree. Among the Beduins, a maiden 
accidentally born at the watering-place (menhil), on the way (rahit), 
in the dew (tall) or snow (¢helg), is called from that circumstance 
Munéhil, Ruhéla, Talla, or Thelga.' The birthplace of her love is 
not also the birthplace of her life. As M5Ni points to the apple 
tree to which their way led them, so npy points to the end of their 
way, the parental home lying near by (Hitzig). The LXX. trans- 
lates well: éxet wdivnaé ce 4) untTnp cov, for while the Arab. habida 
means concipere, and its Pi., habbada, is the usual word for gravidam 
Sacere, 22n in the passage before us certainly appears to be? a denom. 


by Herzog in the Zeit. fiir hist. Theol. 1861: malum = crux dominica. Th. Harms 
(1870) quotes ii. 3, and remarks: The church brings forth her children under the 
apple tree, Christ. Into such absurdities, in violation of the meaning of the words, 
do the allegorizing interpreters wander. 

1 Vid. Wetstein’s Inschriften (1864), p. 336. 

3 The Arab. habilat, she has conceived, and is in consequence pregnant, accords 
in the latter sense with hamilat, she bears, t.e. is pregnant, without, however, being, 
as Hitzig thinks, of a cognate root with it. For kamal signifies to carry ; habal, on 
the contrary, to comprehend and to receive (whence also the cord, figuratively, the 
tie of love, liaison, as enclosing, embracing, is called habi, S3n), and like the Lat. 


concipere and suscipere, ia used not only in asexual, but also in an ethical sense, to 
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Pi. in the sense of “to bring forth with sorrow” cnabin San), 
The LXX. further translates: exe? wdivnoe ce 4 TExovoa Ge, in 
which the ge is inserted, and is thus, as also by the Syr., Jerome, 
and Venet., translated, with the obliteration of the finite INI, as if 
the reading were TAT, But not merely is the name of the mother 
intentionally changed, it is also carried forward from the labour, enzti, 
to the completed act of birth. 

After Solomon has thus called to remembrance the commence- 
ment of their love-relation, which receives again a special consecra- 
tion by the reference to Shulamith’s parental home, and to her 
mother, Shulamith answers with a request to preserve for her this love. 


Ver. 6 Place me as a signet-ring on thy heart, 
As a signet-ring on thine arm | 
For strong as death is love ; 
Inexorable as hell is jealousy : 
Tts flames are flames of fire, 
A flame of Jah. 
7 Mighty waters are unable 
To quench such love, 
And rivers cannot overflow it. 
If a man would give 
All the wealth of his house for love,— 
He would only be contemned. 


The signet-ring, which is called Onin (Onn, to impress), was carried 
either by a string on the breast, Gen. xxxviii. 18, or also, as that 
which is called N¥28 denotes (from ¥30, to sink into), on the hand, 
Jer. xxii. 24, cf. Gen. xli. 42, Esth. iii 12, but not on the arm, 
like a bracelet, 2 Sam. i 10; and since it is certainly permissible to 
say “hand” for “finger,” but not “arm” for “ hand,” so we may 
not refer “on thine arm” to the figure of the signet-ring, as if 
Shulamith had said, as the poet might also introduce her as saying: 
Make me like a signet-ring (8N1N3) on thy breast; make me like a 
signet-ring “on thy hand,” or “on thy right hand.” The words, 
“set me on thy heart,’ and “(set me) on thine arm,” must thus 
also, without regard to “as a signet-ring,”’ express independent 
thoughts, although ‘29'Y is chosen (vid. Hag. ii. 23) instead of 
‘INP, in view of the comparison.’ Thus, with right, Hitzig finds the 


conceive anger, to take up and cherish sorrow. The Assyr. hubal, corresponding to 
the Heb. }3, is explained from this Arab. habl, concipere. On the supposition 
that the Heb. had a word, 53n, of the same meaning as the Arab. habl, then 
San might mean concipiendo generare; but the Heb. sentence lying before us leads 
to the interpretation enzéi. 

1 Of the copy of the Téra, which was to be the king’s vade-mecum, it is said, 
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thought therein expressed: ‘‘ Press me close to thy breast, enclose 
me in thine arms.” But it is the first request, and not the second, 
which is in the form W"T?Y, and not THyiry (20%), which refers 
to embracing, since the subject is not the relation of person and 
thing, but of person and person. The signet-ring comes into view 
as a jewel, which one does not separate from himself; and the 
first request is to this effect, that he would bear her thus inalienably 
(the art. is that of the specific idea) on his heart (Ex. xxviii. 29) ; 
the meaning of the second, that he would take her thus inseparably 
as a signet-ring on his arm (cf. Hos. xi. 3: “I have taught Ephraim 
also to go, taking them by their arms ”), so that she might lie always 
on his heart, and have him always at her side (cf. Ps. cx. 5): she 
wishes to be united and bound to him indissolubly in the affection 
of love and in the community of life’s experience. 

The reason for the double request following ‘3, abstracted from 
the individual case, rises to the universality of the fact realized by 
experience, which specializes itself herein, and celebrates the praise 
of love; for, assigning a reason for her “ set me,” she does not say, 
“my love,” nor “ thy love,” but 7258, “ love” (as also in the address 
at vii 7). She means love undivided, unfeigned, entire, and not 
transient, but enduring; thus true and genuine love, such as is real, 
what the word denotes, which exhausts the conception corresponding 
to the idea of love. | 

M2?, which is here parallel to “love,” is the jealousy of love 
asserting its possession and right of property; the reaction of love 
against any diminution of its possession, against any reserve in its 
response, the “ self-vindication of angry love.”* Love is a passion, 
ae. a human affection, powerful and lasting, as it comes to light in 
“jealousy.” Zelus, as defined by Dav. Chytriius, est affectus mixtus 
ec amore et tra, cum videlicet amans aliquid trascitur illi, a quo 
laeditur res amata, wherefore here the adjectives 132 (strong) and 
nwp (hard, inexorable, firm, severe) are respectively assigned to 
“love” and “jealousy,” as at Gen. xlix. 7 to “ anger” and “ wrath.” 
It is much more remarkable that the energy of love, which, so to 
say, 1s the life of life, is compared to the energy of death and Hades ; 
with at least equal right Mo and ANB might be used, for love 
scorns both, outlasts both, triumphs over both (Rom. viii. 38 f. ; 
1 Cor. xv. 54 f.). But the text does not speak of surpassing, but of 
equality ; not of love and jealousy that they surpass death and Hades 


Sanhedrin 216: ya bin yop POD AMIN Amy, but also there the amulet { 
thought of not as fastened to the finger, but as wound round the arm. 
1 Vid. my Prolegomena to Weber's Vom Zorne Gottes (1862), p. 85 ss. 
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but that they are equal to it. The point of comparison in both cases 
is to be obtained from the predicates. ‘Y, powerful, designates the 
person who, being assailed, cannot be overcome (Num. xiii. 28), and, 
assailing, cannot be withstood (Judg. xiv. 18). Death is obviously 
thought of as the assailer (Jer. ix. 20), against which nothing can 
hold its ground, from which nothing can escape, to whose sceptre all 
must finally yield (vid. Ps. xlix.). Love is like it in this, that it 
also seizes upon men with irresistible force (Bottcher: “He whom 
Death assails must die, whom Love assails must love”); and when 
she has once assailed him, she rests not till she has him wholly 
under her power ; she kills him, as it were, in regard to everything 
else that is not the object of his love. "YP, hard (opposed to 3}, 
2 Sam. iii. 39), oxAnpos, designates one on whom no impression is 
made, who will not yield (Ps. xlvii. 4, xix. 4), or one whom stern 
fate has made inwardly stubborn and obtuse (1 Sam. i.15). Here 
the point of comparison is inflexibility; for Sheol, thought of with 
Sew, to ask (vid. under Isa. v. 14), is the God-ordained messenger of 
wrath, who inexorably gathers in all that are on the earth, and holds 
them fast when once they are swallowed up by him. So the 
jealousy of love wholly takes possession of the beloved object not 
only in arrest, but also in safe keeping; she holds her possession 
firmly, that it cannot be taken from her (Wisd. ii. 1), and burns 
relentlessly and inexorably against any one who does injury to her 
possession (Prov. vi. 34 f.). But when Shulamith wishes, in the 
words, “ set me,” etc., to be bound to the heart and to the arm of 
Solomon, has she in the clause assigning a reason the love in view 
with which she loves, or that with which she is loved? Certainly 
not the one to the exclusion of the other; but as certainly, first of 
all, the love with which she wishes to fill, and believes that she 
does fill, her beloved. If this is so, then with “ for strong as death 
is love,” she gives herself up to this love on the condition that it 
confesses itself willing to live only for her, and to be as if dead for 
all others; and with “inexorable as hell is jealousy,” in such a 
manner that she takes shelter in the jealousy of this love against 
the occurrence of any fit of infidelity, since she consents therein to 
be wholly and completely absorbed by it. 

To map, which proceeds from the primary idea of a red glow, 
there is connected the further description of this love to the 
sheltering and protecting power of which she gives herself up: 
“its flames, 75”, are flames of fire ;” its sparkling is the sparkling 
of fire. The verb 47 signifies, in Syr. and Arab., to creep along, to 
make short steps; in Heb, and Chald., to sparkle, to flame, which 
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in Samar. is referred to impetuosity. Symmachus translates, after 
the Samar. (which Hitzig approves of): ai opal avtod oppat ripwoe ; 
the Venet., after Kimchi, dv@paxes, for he exchanges 4} with the 
probably non.-cogn. 1B¥1; others render it all with words which 
denote the bright glancings of fire. ‘BY (so here, according to the 


Masora ; on the contrary, at Ps. Ixxvi. 4, ‘BY) are effulgurations ; the 


pred. says that these are not only of a bright shining, but of a fiery 
nature, which, as they proceed from fire, so also produce fire, for 
they set on fire and kindle.’ Love, in its flashings up, is like fiery 


flashes of lightning; in short, it is 207%? which is thus to be 


written as one word with 4 raphatum, according to the Masora; 
but in this form of the word 7° is also the name of God, and more 
than a meaningless superlative strengthening of the idea. As nane 
is formed from the Kal 39, to flame (R. ab, to lick, like Did, R. Bo, 
to twist), so is nanow Y, from the Shafel any to cause to flame ; this 
active stem is frequently found, especially i in the Aram., and has in 
the Assyr. almost wholly supplanted the A/el (vid. Schrader in Deut. 
Morg. Zeit. xxvi. 275). nanbv is thus related primarily to nand, as in- 
flammatio to (Ger.) Flamme; 7 thus presents itself the more naturally 
to be interpreted as gen. subjecti. Love of a right kind is a flame 
not kindled and inflamed by man (Job xx. 26), but by God—the 
divinely-influenced free inclination of two souls to each other, and 
at the same time, as is now further said, 7a, 70, a situation support- 
ing all adversities and assaults, and a pure personal relation con- 
ditioned by nothing material. It is a fire-flame which mighty 
waters (0°31, great and many, as at Hab. iii, 15; cf. D4Y, wild, Isa. 
xliii. 16) cannot extinguish, and streams cannot overflow it (cf. Ps. 
lxix. 3, exxiv. 4) or sweep it away (cf. Job xiv. 19; Isa. xxviii. 
17). Hitzig adopts the latter signification, but the figure of the fire 
makes the former more natural; no heaping up of adverse circum- 
stances can extinguish true love, as many waters extinguish elemental 


1 The Phoen. Inscriptions, Citens. xxxvii., xxxviii., show a name for God, ‘avn 
yn, or merely }wN, which appears to correspond to Zevg Kepavysog on the Inscrip- 
tions of Larnax (vid. Vogué’s Mélanges Archéologiques, p. 19). ‘pwn are thus uot 
the arrows themselves (Gratz), but these are, as it were, lightnings from His bow 
(Ps. Ixxvi. 4). 

? Thus in the Biblia Rabbinica and P. H. with the note ppp xh sinndn. 
Thus by Ben-Asher, who follows the Masora. Cf. Liber Psalmorum Hebr. atque 
Lat. p. 155, under Ps. cxviii. 5 ; and Kimchi, Wérterb., under Gp and any. Ien- 
Naphtali, on the other hand, reads as two words, ay nandy. [Except in this 


word, the recensions of Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali differ only ‘‘de punctis 
vocalibus et accentibus.” Strack’s Prolegomena, p. 28.] 
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fire ; no earthly power can suppress it by the strength of its assault, 
as streams drench all they sweep over in their flow—the flame of 
Jah is inextinguishable. 

Nor can this love be bought; any attempt to buy it would be 
scorned and counted madness. The expression is like Prov. vi. 30 f. ; 
cf. Num. xxi 18; 1 Cor. xiii. 3. Regarding jin (from pa, (Arab.) han, 
levem esse), convenience, and that by which life is made comfortable, 
vid. at Prov.i.13. According to the shepherd-hypothesis, here occurs 
the expression of the peculiar point of the story of the intercourse 
between Solomon and Shulamith; she scorns the offers of Solomon ; 
her love is not to be bought, and it already belongs to another. 
But of offers we read nothing beyond 1. 11, where, as in the follow- 
ing ver. 12, it is manifest that Shulamith is in reality excited in 
love. Hitzig also remarks under 1.12: “ When the speaker says 
the fragrance of her nard is connected with the presence of the king, 
she means that only then does she smell the fragrance of nard, 7. 
only his presence awakens in her heart pleasant sensations or sweet 
feelings.” Shulamith manifestly thus speaks, also emphasizing vi. 
12, the spontaneousness of her relation to Solomon ; but Hitzig adds: 
“ These words, 1.12, are certainly spoken by a court lady.” But the 
Song knows only a chorus of the “ Daughters of Jerusalem ”—that 
court lady is only a phantom, by means of which Hitzig’s ingenuity 
seeks to prop up the shepherd-hypothesis, the weakness of which 
his penetration has discerned. As we understand the Song, ver. 7 
refers to the love with which Shulamith loves, as decidedly as 6b to 
the love with which she is loved. Nothing in all the world is able 
to separate her from loving the king; it is love to his person, not 
love called forth by a desire for riches which he disposes of, not 
even by the splendour of the position which awaited her, but free, 
responsive love with which she answered free love making its 
approach to her. The poet here represents Shulamith herself as 
expressing the idea of love embodied in her. That apple tree, where 
he awaked first love in her, is a witness of the renewal of their 
mutual covenant of love; and it is significant that only here, just 
directly here, where the idea of the whole is expressed more fully, 
and in a richer manner than at vii. 7, is God denoted by His 
name, and that by His name as revealed in the history of redemp- 
tion. Hitzig, Ewald, Olshausen, Bottcher, expand this concluding 
word, for the sake of rhythmic symmetry, to ** Nanew mndnw [its 
flames are flames of Jah]; but a similar conclusion is found at Ps. 
xxiv. 6, xlviii. 7, and elsewhere. 

“T would almost close the book,” says Herder in his Lied der 
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Lieder (Song of Songs), 1778, “ with this divine seal. It is even as 
good as closed, for what follows appears only as an appended echo.” 
Daniel Sanders (1845) closes it with ver. 7, places ver. 12 after 
i. 6, and cuts off vers. 8-11, 13, 14 as not original. Anthologists, 
like Dopke and Magnus, who treat the Song as the Fragmentists do 
the Pentateuch, find here their confused medley sanctioned. Um- 
breit also, 1820, although as for the rest recognising the Song as a 
compact whole, explains viii. 8-12, 13, 14 as a fragment, not 
belonging to the work itself. Hoelemann, however, in his Krone des 
Hohenliedes [Crown of the Song], 1856 (thus he names the “ con- 
cluding Act,” viii. 5-14), believes that there is here represented, not 
only in vers. 6, 7, but further also in vers. 8-12, the essence of true 
love—what it is, and howit is won; and then in viii. 13 f. he hears 
the Song come to an end in pure idyllic tones. We see in ver. 
8 ff. the contmuation of the love story practically idealized and set 
forth in dramatic figures. There is no inner necessity for this 
continuance. It shapes itself after that which has happened; and 
although in all history divine reason and moral ideas realize them- 
selves, yet the material by means of which this is done consists of 
accidental circumstances and free actions passing thereby into re- 
ciprocal action. But ver. 8 ff. is the actual continuance of the story 
on to the completed conclusion, not a mere appendix, which might 
be wanting without anything being thereby missed. For after 
the poet has set before us the loving pair as they wander arm in 
arm through the green pasture-land between Jezreel and Sunem till 
they reach the environs of the parental home, which reminds them 
of the commencement of their love relations, he cannot represent 
them as there turning back, but must present to us still a glimpse 
of what transpired on the occasion of their visit there. After that 
first Act of the concluding scene, there is yet wanting a second, to 
which the first points. 


SECOND SCENE OF THE FIFTH ACT, VIII. 8-14, 


The locality of this scene is Shulamith’s parental home. It is 
she herself who speaks in these words: 
Ver. 8 We have a sister, a little one, 
And she has no breasts : 


What shall we do with our sister 
In the day when she will be sued for? 


Between vers. 8 and 7 is a blank. The figure of the wanderers 
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is followed by the figure of the visitors. But who speaks here? 
The interchange of the scene permits that Shulamith conclude the 
one scene and begin the other, as in the first Act; or also that 
at the same time with the change of scene there is an interchange 
of persons, as ¢.g. in the third Act. But if Shulamith speaks, all 
her words are not by any means included in what is said from ver. 8 
to ver. 10. Since, without doubt, she also speaks in ver. 11 f., this 
whole second figure consists of Shulamith’s words, as does also the 
second of the second Act, iit 1-5. But there Shulamith’s address 
presents itself as the narrative of an experience, and the narrative 
dramatically framed in itself is thoroughly penetrated by the J of the 
speaker; but here, as eg. Ewald, Heiligst., and Bottch. explain, she 
would begin with a dialogue with her brothers referable to herself, 
one that had formerly taken place—that little sister, Ewald remarks 
under ver. 10, stands here now grown up; she took notice of that 
severe word formerly spoken by her brothers, and can now joyfully 
before all exclaim, taking up the same flowery language, that she is 
a wall, etc. But that a monologue should begin with a dialogue 
without any introduction, is an impossibility ; in this case the poet 
ought not to have left the expresvion, “of old my mother’s sons 
said,” to be supplemented by the reader or hearer. It is true, at 
ili. 2, v. 3, we have a former address introduced without any 
formal indication of the fact; but it is the address of the narrator 
herself. With ver. 8 there will thus begin a colloquy arising out 
of present circumstances. That in this conversation ver. 8 apper- 
tains to the brothers, is evident. This harsh entweder oder (aut... aut) 
is not appropriate as coming from Shulamith’s mouth; it is her 
brothers alone, as Hoelemann rightly remarks, who utter these words, 
as might have been expected from them in view of i. 6. But does 
ver. 8 belong also to them? There may be two of them, says 
Hitzig, and the one may in ver. 9 reply to the question of the 
other in ver. 8; Shulamith, who has heard their conversation, sud- 
denly interposes with ver. 10. But the transition from the first to 
the second scene is more easily explained if Shulamith proposes the 
question of ver. 8 for consideration. This is not set aside by Hitzig’s 
questions: “ Has she to determine in regard to her sister? and has 
she now for the first time come to do nothing in haste?” For (1) 
the dramatic figures of the Song follow each other chronologically, 
but not without bianks; and the poet does not at all require us to 
regard ver. 8 as Shulamith’s first words after her entrance into her 
parental home; (2) but it is altogether seeming for Shulamith, who has 
now become independent, and who has been raised so high, to throw 
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out this question of loving care for her sister. Besides, from the 
fact that with ver. 8 there commences the representation of a present 
occurrence, it is proved that the sister here spoken of is not 
Shulamith herself. If it were Shulamith herself, the words of 
vers. 8, 9 would look back to what had previously taken place, 
which, as we have shown, is impossible. Or does vi. 9 require that 
we should think of Shulamith as having no sister? Certainly not, for 
so understood, these words would be purposeless. The “only one,” 
then, does not mean the only one numerically, but, as at Prov. iv. 3, 
it is emphatic (Hitzig); she is called by Solomon the “ only one” 
of her mother in this sense, that she had not one her equal. 

Thus it is Shulamith who here speaks, and she is not the “ sister ” 
referred to. The words, “ we have a sister .. .,” spoken in the family 
circle, whether regarded as uttered by Shulamith or not, have some- 
thing strange in them, for one member of a family does not need 
thus to speak to another. We expect: With regard to our sister, 
who is as yet little and not of full age, the question arises, What 
will be done when she has grown to maturity to guard her innocence ? 
Thus the expression would have stood, but the poet separates it into 
little symmetrical sentences ; for poetry presents facts in a different 
style from prose. Hoelem. has on this remarked that the words are 
not to be translated: we have a little sister, which the order of the 
words ‘1) ‘Pp nin& would presuppose, Gen. xl. 20; cf. 2 Sam. iv. 4, 
xu. 2 f.; Isa. xxvi. 1, xxxii. 21. “Little” is not immediately con- 
nected with “sister,” but follows it as an apposition; and this 
appositional description lays the ground for the question: We may 
be now without concern; but when she is grown up and will be 
courted, what then? “Little” refers to age, as at 2 Kings v. 2; 
cf. Gen. xliv. 20. The description of the child in the words, “she 
has no breasts,” has neither in itself nor particularly for Oriental 
feeling anything indecent in it (cf. mammae sororiarunt, Ezek. 
xvi. 7). The 5 following n¥y3-n is here not thus purely the dat. 
commodi, as eg. Isa. lxiv. 3 (to act -for some one), but indiff. dat. 
(what shall we do for her ?); but 9 is, according to the connection, 
as at Gen. xxvii. 37, 1 Sam. x. 2, Isa. v. 4, equivalent to: What 
conducing to her advantage? Instead of 513, the form O12 lay 
syntactically nearer (cf. Ex. vi. 28); the art. in O12 is, as at Eccles. 
xii. 3, understood demonst.: that day when she will be spoken for 
ae. will attract the attention of a suitor. 4 after 123 may have 
manifold significations (vid. under Ps. lxxxvii. 3); thus the general 
signification of “ concerning,” 1 Sam. xix. 3, 1s modified in the sense 
of courting a wife, 1 Sam. xxv. 39. The brothers now take speech 
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in hand, and answer Shulamith’s question as to what will have to 
be done for the future safety of their little sister when the time 
comes that she shall be sought for: 
Ver. 9 If she be a wall, 
We will build upon her a pinnacle of silver; 
And if she be a door, 
We will block her up with a board of cedar-wood. 


The brothers are the nearest guardians and counsellors of the sister, 
and, particularly in the matter of marriage, have the precedence even 
of the father and mother, Gen. xxiv. 50, 55, xxxiv. 6-8. They 
suppose two cases which stand in contrast to each other, and an- 
nounce their purpose with reference to each case. Hoelem. here 
affects a synonymous instead of the antithetic parallelism; for he 
maintains that ox (ox)... Ox nowhere denotes a contrast, but, like 
sive... sive, essential indifference. But examples such as Deut. 
Xvi. 3 (sive bovem, sive ovem) are not applicable here; for this 
correl. OX... Ox, denoting essential equality, never begins the antece- 
dents of two principal sentences, but always stands in the component 
parts of one principal sentence. Wherever ox)... Os commences two 
parallel conditional clauses, the parallelism is always, according to 
the contents of these clauses, either synonymous, Gen. xxxi. 50, 
Amos ix. 2—4, Eccles. xi. 3 (where the first 08) signifies ac si, and 
the second sive), or antithetic, Num. xvi. 29 f.; Job xxxvi. 11 f.; Isa. 
i.19f. The contrast between 71M (from 79N, Arab. haman, Modern 
Syr. chamo, to preserve, protect) and nor (from OPT, to hang loose, of 
doors, Prov. xxvi. 14, which move hither and thither on their hinges) 
is obvious. A wall stands firm and withstands every assault if it 
serves its purpose (which is here presupposed, where it is used as a 
figure of firmness of character). A door, on the contrary, is move- 
able; and though it be for the present closed (nd7 is intentionally 
used, and not MB, vid. Gen. xix. 6), yet it is so formed that it can 
be opened again. A maiden inaccessible to seduction is like a wall, 
and one accessible to it is like a door. In the apodosis, 9a, the 
LXX. correctly renders nv by éwdd£es ; Jerome, by propugnacula. 
But it is not necessary to read ND, The verb ny, cogn. 7, signi- 
fies to surround, whence tirah (= Arab. dudr), a round encampment, 
Gen. xxv. 16, and, generally, a habitation, Ps. lxix. 25; and then 
also, to range together, whence "3, a rank, row (cf. Arab. thur and 
daur, which, in the manifoldness of their meanings, are parallel with 
the French four), or also dirah, which, Ezek. xlvi. 23 (vid. Keil), 
denotes the row or layer of masonry,—in the passage before us, a 
row of battlements (Ew.), or a crown of the wall (Hitz.), te. battle- 
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ments as a@ wreath on the summit of a wall. Is she a wall,—zie. 
does she firmly and successfully withstand all immoral approaches ?— 
then they will adorn this wall with silver pinnacles (cf. Isa. liv. 12), 
2.¢. will bestow upon her the high honour which is due to her maidenly 
purity and firmness; silver is the symbol of holiness, as gold is the 
symbol of nobility. In the apodosis 92, Sy "8¥ is not otherwise meant 
than when used in a military sense of enclosing by means of besieging, 
but, like Isa. xxix. 3, with the obj.-accus. of that which is pressed 
against that which is to be excluded; ‘1¥ here means, forcibly to 
press against, as 11D, Gen. ii. 21, to unite by closing up. 

ial md j is a board or plank (cf. Ezek. xxvii. 5, of the double planks 
of a ship’ s side) of cedar wood (cf. Zeph. ii. 14, nN, cedar wainscot). 
Cedar wood comes here into view not on account of the beautiful polish 
which it takes on, but merely because of its hardness and durability. 
Is she a door, 2.e. accessible to seduction ? they will enclose this door : 
around with a cedar plank, ¢.e. watch her in such a manner that no 
seducer or lover will be able to approach her. By this morally stern 
but faithful answer, Shulamith is carried back to the period of her own 
maidenhood, when her brothers, with good intention, dealt severely 
with her. Looking back to this time, she could joyfully confess : 

Ver. 10 I was a wall, 
And my breasts like towers; 


Then I became in his eyes 
Like one who findeth peace. 


In the language of prose, the statement would be: Your conduct is 
good and wise, as my own example shows; of me also ye thus faith- 
fully took care; and that I met this your solicitude with strenuous 
self-preservation, has become, to my joy and yours, the happiness of 
my life. That in this connection not ‘3x nin, but non 3x has to be 
used, is clear: she compares herself with her sister, and the praise 
she takes to herself she takes to the honour of her brothers. The 
comparison of her breasts to towers is suggested by the comparison 
of her person to a wall; Kleuker rightly remarks that here the com- 
parison is not of thing with thing, but of relation with relation: the 
breasts were those of her person, as the towers were of the wall, 
which, by virtue of the power of defence which they conceal within 
themselves, never permit the enemy, whose attention they attract, to 
approach them. The two substantival clauses, murus et ubera mea 
anstar turriwm, have not naturally a retrospective signification, as 
they would in a historical connection (vid. under Gen. ii. 10); but 
they become retrospective by the following “then I became,” like 
Deut. xxvi. 5, by the historical tense following, where, however, it 
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is to be remarked that the expression, having in itself no relation to 
time, which is incapable of being expressed in German, mentions the 
past not in a way that excludes the present, but as including it. 
She was a wall, and her breasts like the towers, 7.e. all seductions 
rebounded from her, and ventured not near her awe-inspiring attrac- 
tions; then (?€, temporal, but at the same time consequent; there- 
upon, and for this reason, as at Ps, xl. 8, Jer. xxii. 15, etc.) she 
became in his (Solomon’s) eyes as one who findeth peace. According 
to the shepherd-hypothesis, she says here: he deemed it good to 
forbear any further attempts, and to let me remain in peace (Ewald, 
Hitz., and others). But how is that possible? ‘ya Diy YD is a 
variation of the frequently occurring ‘233 jf &¥D, which is used 
especially of a woman gaining the affections of a man, Esth. ii 17, 
Deut. xxiv. 1, Jer. xxxi. 2 f.; and the expression here used, “thus 
I was in his eyes as one who findeth peace,” is only the more cir- 
cumstantial expression for, “then I found (N¥d t&) in his eyes 
peace,” which doubtless means more than: I brought it to this, that 
he left me further unmolested; ov in this case, as syn. of jn, 
means inward agreement, confidence, friendship, as at Ps. xli. 10; 
there it means, as in the salutation of peace and in a hundred other 
cases, a positive good. And why should she use mv instead of 
n, but that she might form a play upon the name which she im- 
mediately, lla, thereafter utters, nodv’, which signifies, 1 Chron. 
xxii. 9, “The man of peace.” That Shulamith had found shalom 
(peace) with Sh‘lomoh (Solomon), cannot be intended to mean that 
uninjured she escaped from him, but that she had entered into a 
relation to him which seemed to her a state of blessed peace. The 
delicate description, “in his eyes,” is designed to indicate that she 
appeared to him in the time of her youthful discipline as one 
finding peace. The 9 is 5 veritatis, z.e. the comparison of the fact 
with its idea, Isa. xxix. 2, or of the individual with the general and 
common, Isa. xiil. 6; Ezek. xxvii 10; Zech. xiv. 3. Here the 
meaning is, that Shulamith appeared to him corresponding to the 
idea of one finding peace, and thus as worthy to find peace with 
him. One “finding peace” is one who gains the heart of a man, so 
that he enters into a relation of esteem and affection for her. This 
generalization of the idea also opposes the notion of a history of 
seduction. N&¥id is from the ground-form mafsiat, the parallel form 
to Nxyind, 2 Sam. xviii. 22. Solomon has won her, not by persuasion 
or violence ; but because she could be no other man’s, he entered 
with her into the marriage covenant of peace (cf. Prov. ii 17 with 
Isa. liv. 10). 
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It now lies near, at least rather so than remote, that Shulamith, 
thinking of her brothers, presents her request before her royal 
husband : 


_ Ver, 11 Solomon had a vineyard in Baal-hamon ; 
He committed the vineyard to the keepers, 
That each should bring for its fruit 
A thousand in silver. 
12 I myself disposed of my own vineyard : 
The thousand is thine, Solomon, 
And two hundred for the keepers of its fruit! 


The words ‘ m1 DI3 are to be translated after ‘in on3, 1 Kings 
xxi. 1, and "'T?..., Isa. v. 1, “Solomon had a vineyard” (cf. 
1 Sam. ix. 2; 2 Sam. vi. 23, xii. 2; 2 Kings i 17; 1 Chron. 
xxiii, 17, xxvi. 10), not “Solomon has a vineyard,” which would 
have required the words "ge D135, with the omission of mn. I 
formerly explained, as also Bottcher: a vineyard became his, thus at 
present is his possession; and thus explaining, one could suppose 
that it fell to him, on his taking possession of his government, as a 
component part of his domain; but although in itself mn can 
mean, “this or that has become one’s own” (eg. Lev. xxi. 3), as well 
as “it became his own,” yet here the historical sense is necessarily 
connected by 7 with the jn) foll.: Solomon has had..., he has 
given; and since Solomon, after possessing the vineyard, would 
probably also preserve it, Hitzig draws from this the conclusion, 
that the poet thereby betrays the fact that he lived after the time of 
Solomon. But these are certainly words which he puts into Shula- 
mith’s mouth, and he cannot at least have forgotten that the heroine 
of his drama is a contemporary of Solomon; and supposing that he 
had forgotten this for a moment, he must have at least once read 
over what he had written, and could not have been so blind as to 
have allowed this °7 which had escaped him to stand. We must 
thus assume that he did not in reality retain the vineyard, which, 
as Hitzig supposes, if he possessed it, he also “ probably ” retained, 
whether he gave it away, or exchanged it, or sold it, we know not; 
but the poet might suppose that Shulamith knew it, since it refers 
to a piece of land lying not far from her home. For finn oya, LXX. 
Beedapoy, is certainly the same as that mentioned in Judith viii. 3, 
according to which Judith’s husband died from sunstroke in Bethulia, 
and was buried beside his fathers “ between Dothaim and Balanén”? 


1 This is certainly not the Baal-Meon (now Main) lying half an hour to the 
south of Heshbon ; there is also, however, a Meon (now Main) on this [the west] 
side of Jordan, Nabal’s Maon, near to Carmel. Vid. art. ‘‘ Maon,” by Kleuker in 
Schenkel’s Bibl. Lez. 
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(probably, as the sound of the word denotes, DBelmen, or, more 
accurately, Belmain, as it is also called in Judith iv. 4, with which 
Kleuker in Schenkel’s Bibl. Lex., de Bruyn in his Karte, and others, 
interchange it; and /i®N, Josh. xix. 28, lying in the tribe of Asher). 
This Balamén lay not far from Dothan, and thus not far from 
Esdrdéelon; for Dothan lay (cf. Judith iii. 10) south of the plain 
of Jezreel, where it has been discovered, under the name of Zell 
Dotan, in the midst of a smaller plain which lies embosomed in the 
hills of the south.’ The ancients, since Aquila, Symm., Targ., Syr., 
and Jerome, make the name of the place Baal-hamon subservient to 
their allegorizing interpretation, but only by the aid of soap-bubble- 
like fancies; eg. Hengst. makes Baal-hamon designate the world ; 
nothrim [keepers], the nations ; the 1000 pieces in silver, the duties 
comprehended in the ten commandments. Hamon is there under- 
stood of a large, noisy crowd. The place may, indeed, have its name 
from the multitude of its inhabitants, or from an annual market 
held there, or otherwise from revelry and riot; for, according to 
Hitzig,? there is no ground for co-ordinating it with names such as 
Baal-Gad and Baal-Zephon, in which Baal is the general, and what 
follows the special name of God. Amon, the Sun-God, specially 
worshipped in Egyptian Thebes, has the bibl. name 108, with 
which, after the sound of the word, accords the name of a place lying, 
according to Jer. Demai 11. 1,1n the region of Tyrus, but not jon. 
The reference to the Egypt. Amon Ra, which would direct rather to 
Baalbec, the Coele-Syrian Heliupolis, is improbable ; because the poet 
would certainly not have introduced into his poem the name of the 
place where the vineyard lay, if this name did not call forth an idea 
corresponding to the connection. The Shulamitess, now become 
Solomon’s, in order to support the request she makes to the king, 
relates an incident of no historical value in itself of the near-lying 
Sunem (Sulem), situated not far from Baal-hamon to the north, on 
the farther side of the plain of Jezreel. She belongs to a family 
whose inheritance consisted in vineyards, and she herself had acted 
in the capacity of the keeper of a vineyard, i. 6,—so much the less 
thcrefore is it to be wondered at that she takes an interest in the 
vineyard of Baal-hamon, which Solomon had let out to keepers on 
the condition that they should pay to him for its fruit-harvest the 
sum of 1000 shekels of silver (sheke] is, according to Ges. § 120. 4, 
Anm. 2, to be supplied). §&3', since we have interpreted n'0 retro- 

1 Vid. Robinson’s Physical Geogr. of the Holy Land, p. 113; Morrison’s 


Recovery of Jerusalem (1871), p. 463, ete. 
2 Cf. also Schwarz’ Das heilige Land, p. 37. 
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spectively, might also indecd be rendered imperfect. as equivalent 
to afferebat, or, according to Ewald, § 136c, afferre solebat; but since {22 
= é£edorT0, Matt. xxi. 33, denotes a gift laying the recipients under 
an obligation, 82! is used in the sense of S2° (PR) yO? ; however, 
yd is not to be supplied (Symm. évéyxn), but 82) in itself signifies 
afferre debebat (he ought to bring), like 3, Dan. i 5, they should 
stand (wait upon), Ewald, § 1369. Certainly nH) does not mean 
tenants, but watchers,—the post-bibl. language has 12, to lease, bap, 
to take on lease, 85M, rent, eg. Mczia ix. 2,;—but the subject here is 
a locatro conductio ; for the vine-plants of that region are entrusted to 
the “ keepers” for a rent, which they have to pay, not in fruits but 
in money, as the equivalent of a share of the produce (the 2 in “13 
is the 2 pretii). Isa. vil. 23 1s usually compared; but there the 
money value of a particularly valuable portion of a vineyard, con~- 
sisting of 1000 vines, is given at “1000 silverlings” (1 shekel) ; 
while, on the other hand, the 1000 shekels here are the rent for a 
portion of a vineyard, the extent of which is not mentioned. But 
that passage in Isaiah contains something explanatory of the one 
before us, inasmuch as we see from it that a vineyard was divided 
into portions of a definite number of vines in each. Such a division 
into m‘komoth is also here supposed. For if each “keeper” to 
whom the vineyard was entrusted had to count 1000 shekels for its 
produce, then the vineyard was at the same time committed to 
several keepers, and thus was divided into small sections (Hitzig). 
It is self-evident that the gain of the produce that remained over 
after paying the rent fell to the “ keepers;” but since the produce 
varied, and also the price of wine, this gain was not the same every 
year, and only in general are we to suppose from 120, that it 
yielded on an average about 20 per cent. For the vineyard which 
Shulamith means in 120 is altogether different from that of Baal- 
hamon. It is of herself she says, i. 6, that as the keeper of a 
vineyard, exposed to the heat of the day, she was not in a position 
to take care of her own vineyard. This her own vineyard is not 
her beloved (Hoelem.), which not only does not harmonize with i. 6 
(for she there looks back to the time prior to her elevation), but 
her own person, as comprehending everything pleasant and lovely 
which constitutes her personality (iv. 12—v. 1), as kerem is the sum- 
total of the vines which together form a vineyard. 

Of this figurative vineyard she says: "965 ‘Dy ‘713. This must 
mean, according to Hitzig, Hoelem., and others, that it was under 
her protection ; but although the idea of affectionate care may, in 
certain circumstances, be connected with 15, Gen. xvii. 18, Prov. 
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iv. 3, yet the phrase: this or that is “2B?, wherever it has not 
merely a local or temporal, but an ethical signification, can mean 
nothing else than : it stands under my direction, Gen. xii. 9, xx. 15, 
xlvii. 6; 2 Chron. xiv.6; Gen. xxiv.51; 1 Sam. xvi. 16. Rightly 
Heiligst., after Ewald: in potestate mea est. Shulamith also has a 
vineyard, which she is as free to dispose of as Solomon of his at 
Baal-hamon. It is the totality of her personal and mental endowments. 
This vineyard has been given over with free and joyful. cordiality 
into Solomon’s possession. This vineyard also has keepers (one 
here sees with what intention the poet has chosen in lla just 
that word oo y3)—to whom Shulamith herself and to whom 
Solomon also owes it that as a chaste and virtuous maiden she 
became his possession. These are her brothers, the true keepers 
and protectors of her innocence. Must these be unrewarded? The 
full thousands, she says, turning to the king, which like the annual 
produce of the vineyard of Baal-hamon will thus also be the fruit 
of my own personal worth, shall belong to none else, O Solomon, 
than to thee, and two hundred to the keepers of its fruit! If the 
keepers in Baal-hamon do not unrewarded watch the vineyard, so 
the king owes thanks to those who so faithfully guarded his Shula- 
mith. The poetry would be reduced to prose if there were found 
in Shulamith’s words a hint that the king should reward her brothers 
with a gratification of 200 shekels. She makes the case of the 
vineyard in Baal-hamon a parable of her relation to Solomon on the 
one hand, and of her relation to her brothers on the other. From 
D'nXd, one may conclude that there were two brothers, thus that the 
rendering of thanks is thought of as WYO (a tenth part); but so 
that the 200 are meant not as a tax on the thousand, but as a 
reward for the faithful rendering up of the thousand. 

The king, who seems to this point to have silently looked on in 
inmost sympathy, now, on being addressed by Shulamith, takes 
speech in hand ; he does not expressly refer to her request, but one 
perceives from his words that he heard it with pleasure. He 
expresses to her the wish that she would gratify the companions of 
her youth who were assembled around her, as well as himself, with 
a song, such as in former times she was wont to sing in these 
mountains and valleys. | 

Ver. 13 O thou (who art) at home in the gardens, 
Companions are listening for thy voice ; 
Let me hear ! 
We observe that in the rural paradise with which she is surrounded, 
she finds herself in her element. It is a primary feature of her 
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character which herein comes to view: her longing after quietness 
and peace, her love for collectedness of mind and for contemplation ; 
her delight in thoughts of the Creator suggested by the vegetable 
world, and particularly by the manifold soft beauty of flowers; she 
is again once more in the gardens of her home, but the address, “O 
thou at home in the gardens!” denotes that wherever she is, these 
gardens are her home as a fundamental feature of her nature. The 
bn are not Solomon’s companions, for she has come hither with 
Solomon alone, leaning on his arm. Also it is indicated in the 
expression: “ are listening for thy voice,” that they are such as 
have not for a long time heard the dear voice which was wont to 
cheer their hearts. The ‘2m are the companions of the former 
shepherdess and keeper of a vineyard, i. 6 f, the playmates of her 
youth, the friends of her home. With a fine tact the poet does not 
represent Solomon as saying 7729 nor ¥3N: the former would be 
contrary to the closeness of his relation to Shulamith, the latter 
contrary to the dignity of the king. By onan there is neither 
expressed a one-sided reference, nor is a double-sided excluded. 
That “ for thy voice ” refers not to her voice as speaking, but as the 
old good friends wish, as singing, is evident from ‘2}"Dv in connec- 
tion with ii 14, where also 7yp is to be supplied, and the voice of 
song is meant. She complies with the request, and thus begins: 
Ver. 14 Flee, my beloved, 
And be thou like a gazelle, 
Or a young one of the harts, 
Upon spicy mountains. 

Hitzig supposes that with these words of refusal she bids him away 
from her, without, however, as “ my beloved” shows, meaning them 
in a bad sense. They would thus, as Renan says, be bantering 
coquetry. If it is Solomon who makes the request, and thus also 
he who is addressed here, not the imaginary shepherd violently 
introduced into this closing scene in spite of the words “(the 
thousand) is thine, Solomon” (ver. 12), then Shulamith’s ignoring 
of his request is scornful, for it would be as unseemly if she sang of 
her own accord to please her friends, as it would be wilful if she 
kept silent when requested by her royal husband. So far the 
Spanish author, Soto Major, is right (1599): jussa e¢ rogata id non 
debwit nec potuit recusare. Thus with “flee” she begins a song 
which she sings, as at 11. 15 she commences one, in reponse to a 
similar request, with “catch us.” Hoelem. finds in her present 
happiness, which fills her more than ever, the thought here expressed 
that her beloved, if he again went from her for a moment, would yet 
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very specdily return to his longing, waiting bride.’ But apart from 
the circumstance that Shulamith is no longer a bride, but is married, 
and that the wedding festival is long past, there is not a syllable of 
that thought in the text; the words must at least have been sre M3, - 
if ma signified generally to hasten hither, and not to hasten forth. 
Thus, at least as little as 2b, ii. 17, without ‘x, signifies “turn thy- 
self hither,” can this M2 mean “flee hither.” The words of the 
song thus invite Solomon to disport himself, 7c. give way to 
frolicsome and aimless mirth on these spicy mountains. As sov 
l’cha is enlarged to sov d’meh-I’cha, ii. 17, for the sake of the added 
figures (vid. under ii. 9), so here b’rahh-I’cha (Gen. xxvil. 43) is 
enlarged to U’rahh ud’meh (uddmeh) I’cha. That “mountains of 
spices” occurs here instead of “cleft mountains,” ii. 170, has its 
reason, as has already been there remarked, and as Hitzig, Hoelem., 
and others have discovered, in the aim of the poet to conclude the 
pleasant song of love that has reached perfection and refinement with 
an absolutely pleasant word. 

But with what intention does he call on Shulamith to sing to 
her beloved this 73, which obviously has here not the meaning of 
escaping away (according to the fundamental meaning, transverswm 
currere), but only, as where it is used of fleeting time, Job ix. 25, 
xiv. 2, the sense of hastening? One might suppose that she whom 
he has addressed as at home in gardens replies to his request with the 
invitation to hasten forth among the mountains,—an exercise which 
gives pleasure to a man. But (1) Solomon, according to i. 16, 
vi. 2f, is also fond of gardens and flowers; and (2) if he took 
pleasure in ascending mountains, it doubled his, joy, according to 
iv. 8, to share this joy with Shulamith ; and (3) we ask, would this 
closing scene, and along with it the entire series of dramatic pictures, 
find a satisfactory conclusion, if either Solomon remained and gave 
no response to Shulamith’s call, or if he, as directed, disappeared 
alone, and left Shulamith by herself among the men who surrounded 
her? Neither of these two things can have been intended by the 
poet, who shows himself elsewhere a master in the art of composi- 
tion. In ii. 17 the matter lies otherwise. There the love-relation 
is as yet in progress, and the abandonment of love to uninterrupted 
fellowship places a limit to itself. Now, however, Shulamith is 
married, and the summons is unlimited. It reconciles itself neither 


! Similarly Godet : The earth during the present time belongs to the earthly 
power ; only at the end shall the bridegroom fetch the bride, and appear as the 
heavenly Solomon to thrust out the false and ficshly, and to celebrate the heavenly 
marriage festival. 
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with the strength of her love nor with the tenderness of the relation, 
that she should with so cheerful a spirit give occasion to her 
husband to leave her alone for an indefinite time. We will thus 
have to suppose that, when Shulamith sings the song, “ Flee, my 
beloved,” she goes forth leaning on Solomon’s arm out into the 
country, or that she presumes that he will not make this flight into 
the mountains of her native home without her. With this song 
breaking forth in the joy of love and of life, the poet represents the 
loving couple as disappearing over the flowery hills, and at the same 
time the sweet charm of the Song of Songs, leaping gazelle-like from 
one fragrant scene to another, vanishes away. 
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_ REMARKS ON THE SONG BY DR. J. G. WETZSTEIN. 


fra =a HE following aphoristic elucidations of the Song are partly 

%| collected from epistolary communications, but for the 
most part are taken from my friend’s “ Treatise on the 
Syrian thrashing-table” (in Bastian’s Zettsch. fur Ethno- 
graphie, 1873), but not without these extracts having been submitted 
to him, and here and there enlarged by him. 

The thrashing-table (16% ed-derds) is an agricultural implement 
in common use from ancient times in the countries round the 
Mediterranean Sea. It consists of two boards of nut-tree wood or 
of oak, bound together by two cross timbers. These boards are 
bent upwards in front, after the manner of a sledge, so as to be able 
to glide without interruption over the heaps of straw; underneath 
they are set with stones (of porous basalt) in oblique rows, thus 
forming a rubbing and cutting apparatus, which serves to thrash out 
the grain and to chop the straw; for the thrashing-table drawn by 
one or two animals yoked to it, and driven by their keeper, moves 
round on the straw-heaps spread on the barn floor. The thrashing- 
table may have sometimes been used in ancient times for the pur- 
pose of destroying prisoners of war by a horrible death (2 Sam. 
xii 31); at the present day it serves as the seat of honour for the 
bride and bridegroom, and also as a bier whereon the master of the 
house is laid when dead. The former of these its two functions is 
that which has given an opportunity to Wetzstein to sketch in that 
Treatise, under the title of “ The Table in the King’s-week,” a picture 
of the marriage festival among the Syrian peasantry. This sketch 
contains not a few things that serve to throw light on the Song, which 
we here place in order, intermixed with other remarks by Wetzstein 
with reference to the Song and to our commentary on it. 

i 6. In August 1861, when on a visit to the hot springs Zi- 
hamma, between Domeir and Roherba to the north of Damascus, I was 
the guest of the Sheik ’Zd, who was encamped with his tribe, a branch 
of the Soléb, at the sulphurous stream there (nahar el-mukebret). 
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Since the language of this people (who inhabited the Syrian desert 
previous to the Moslem period, were longest confessors of Christi-. 
anity among the nomads, and therefore kept themselves free from 
intermingling with the tribes that at a later period had migrated 
from the peninsula) possesses its own remarkable peculiarities, I 
embraced the opportunity of having dictated and explained to me, 
for three whole days, Solebian poems. The introduction to one of 
these is as follows : “ The poet is Solébt Tuwés, nephew of (the already 
mentioned) Rdshid. The latter had had a dispute with a certain 
Bishr; that Tuwés came to know, and now sent the following 
kasidah (poem) to Bishr, which begins with praise in regard to his 
uncle, and finally advises Bishr to let that man rest, lest he (Tuwés) 
should become his adversary and that of his party.” The last verse 
is in these words : 

‘* That say I to you, I shall become the adversary of the disturber of the 

eace, 
er ee right knee before him, and, as a second Zir, show myself on 
the field of battle (the mendch).” 
Zir is a hero celebrated in the Diwan of Bent Hilal; and to bend 
the right knee is to enter into a conflict for life or death: the figure 
is derived from the sword-dance.' 

So much regarding the poem of Solébi. From this can nothing 
be gained for the explanation of ‘2°401) of the Song? This is for the 
most part interpreted as the Niph. of ™N or TIN (to be inflamed, to 
be angry with one) ; but why not as the Pik. of 103? = It is certainly 
most natural to interpret this 1m) in the sense of nakhar, to breathe, 
snort; but the LXX., Symm., Theod., in rendering by payécavto 
(Stepayeoavto), appear to have connected with nihharu the meaning 


1 If this dance, e.g., is danced to celebrate a victory, it not seldom happens 
that the spectators call out to a young man particularly struck by the dancer : 
Kneel to her. He who is thus challenged steps into the circle, sinks down on his 
right knee, in which inconvenient attitude he endeavours to approach the dancer, 
who on her part falls down on both her knees; sliding and fencing according to 
the beat of the music, she retreats, and at the same time seeks with all her might 
to keep her assailant back with a sword. He parries the strokes with his left 
arm, while he attempts to gain his object. viz. with his right hand to touch the 
head of the dancer. If he succeeds in this, he cries out, “ Dancer, I touch!” 
With that the play ends, and the victor leaves the arena amid the approving shouts 
of the throng, often bleeding from many wounds. Many a one has forfeited his 
life in his attempt to touch a celebrated beauty. Since such death was self- 
- hosen, the maiden goes unpunished. If the assailant, as often happens, is the 
brother or father’s brother’s son of the dancer, in which case the venture is less 
perilous, he has the right to kiss the vanquished damsel, which is always for the 
spectator a great amusement, 
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of that (Arab.) tanahar, which comes from ¢ahrn, the front of the 
neck. The outstretched neck of the camel, the breast, the head, the 
face, the brow, the nose, are, it is well known in the Arab. mere 
symbols for that which stands forward according to place, time, and 
rank. Of this nahrn, not only the Old Arab. (vid. Kémis under the 
word) but also the Modern Arab. has denom. verbal forms. In 
Damascus they say, alsyl nahara min alystan,“ the torrent tore away 
a part of the garden opposing it ;” and according to the Deutsch. mory. 
Zeitschr. xxii. 142, nahhar flana is “to strive forward after one.” 
Hence tanaharua, to step opposite to (in a hostile manner), like 
takabalua, then to contend in words, to dispute; and nahir is, accord- 
ing to a vulgar mode of expression, one who places himself coram 
another, sits down to talk, discourses with him. These denominativa 
do not in themselves and without further addition express in the 
modern idioms the idea of “to take an opponent by the neck,” or 
“to fight hand to hand with him.” 

i. 7, For ™bY the Arab. SY presents itself for comparison ; with 
inhabitants of the town, as well as of the desert (Hagar and Bed), 
alghadwat, “ the (maiden) languishing with love,’ a very favourite 
designation for a maiden fatally in ioe the mas. alghady (plur. 
alghudat) is used in the same sense of a young man. According to its 
proper signification, it denotes a maiden with a languishing eye, the 
deeply sunk glimmerings of whose eyelids veil the eye. In Damascus 
such eyes are called ’swan dubbal, “ pressed down eyes ;” and in the 
Hauran, “wan mugharribat, “broken eyes ;’ and they are not often 
wanting in love songs there. Accordingly, she who speaks seeks to 
avoid the neighbourhood of the shepherds, from fear of the hatkalsitr, 
ae. for fear lest those who mocked would thus see the secret of her 
love, in accordance with the verse : 

‘* By its symptoms love discovers itself to the world, 
As musk which one carries discovers itself by its aroma.” 

i. 17. The cypress never bears the name snawbar, which always 
denotes only the pine, one of the pine tribe. The cypress is only 
called serwa, collect. serw. Since it is now very probable that nna 
(wana) is the old Heb. name of the cypress, and since there can at 
no time have been cypresses on the downs of Beirit, the connection 


Of wry with nia is to be given up. Instead of the difficult Heb. 
word rahhithénu, there is perhaps to be read v‘hhéthénu (from hhdith 


= hhdits), “and our walls.” The word-form k)\+ may have come 
from the idiom of the Higiz, or from some other impure source, 
into the written language; the living language knows only hayt 
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(O'n), plur. hitdn (Syr. Egypt.) and Aydt (Berbery). The written 
language itself has only the plur. hitdn, and uses 5‘N as an actual sing. 
For the transition of the letter tsade into ¢eth in the Song, cf. "03. 


ii. 11. “For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over—is gone.” 


These are the words of the enticing love of the bridegroom to his 
beloved, whom he seeks to raise to the rank of queen. “ The fairest 
- period in the life of a Syrian peasant,” thus Wetzstein’s description 
begins, “ are the first seven days after his marriage, in which, along 
with his young wife, he plays the part of king (meltk) and she of 
queen (melika), and both are treated and served as such in their 
own district and by the neighbouring communities.” The greater 
part of village weddings take place for the most part in the month 
of March, the most beautiful month of the Syrian year, called from 
its loveliness (sahh’r) dddér = “prachtmonat” (magnificent month), to 
which the proverb refers: “If any one would see Paradise in its 
flowery splendour (/¢ ezhdrihd), let him contemplate the earth in its 
month of splendour (f¢ dddrihd). Since the winter rains are past, 
and the sun now refreshes and revives, and does not, as in the 
following months, oppress by its heat, weddings are celebrated in 
the open air on the village thrashing-fluor, which at this time, with 
few exceptions, is a flowery meadow. March is also suitable as the 
season for festivals, because at such a time there is little field labour, 
and, moreover, everything then abounds that is needed for a festival. 
‘During the winter the flocks have brought forth their young,—there 
are now lambs and kids, butter, milk, and cheese, and cattle for the 
slaughter, which have become fat on the spring pasture; the neigh- 
bouring desert yields for it brown, yellow, and white earth-nuts in 
such abundance, that a few children in one day may gather several 
camel-loads.” The description passes over the marriage day itself, 
with its pomp, the sword-dance of the bride, and the great marriage 
feast, and begins where the newly married, on the morning after the 
marriage night,—which the young husband, even to this day, like 
the young Tobiah, spends sometimes in prayer,—appear as king 
xnd queen, and in their wedding attire receive the representative of 
the bride’s-men, now their minister (mezér), who presents them with 
® morning meal. Then the bride’s-men come, fetch the thrashing- 
table (“ corn-drag”) from the straw storehouse (metben), and erect a 
scaffolding on the thrashing-floor, with the table above it, which 
is spread with a variegated carpet, and with two ostrich-feather 
cushions studded with gold, which is the seat of honour (merteba) for 
the king and queen during the seven days. This beautiful custom 
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has a good reason for it, and also fulfils a noble end. For the more 
oppressive, troublesome, and unhappy the condition of the Syro- 
Palestinian peasant, so much the more reasonable does it appear 
that he should be honoured for a few days at least, and be celebrated 
and made happy. And considering the facility and wantonness of 
divorces in the Orient, the recollection of the marriage week, begun 
so joyfully, serves as a counterpoise to hinder a separation. 

iii, 11. My. The custom of crowning the bridegroom no longer 
exists in Syria. The bride’s crown, called in Damascus ¢dg-el-‘aris, 
is called in the Hauran ‘orga ("71Y). This consists of a silver circlet, 
which is covered with a net of strings of corals of about three fingers’ 
breadth. Gold coins are fastened in rows to this net, the largest 
being on the lowest row, those in the other rows upward becoming 
always smaller. At the wedding feast the hair of the bride is 
untied, and falls freely down over her neck and breast ; and that it 
might not lose its wavy form, it is only oiled with some fragrant 
substances. The crowning thus begins: the headband is first bound 
on her head,—which on this day is not the Sembar (vid. Deut. 
morg. Zeit. xxii. 94), but the Kesmdja, a long, narrow, silken band, 
interwoven with dark-red and gold, and adorned at both ends 
with fringes, between which the Sumiich, silver, half-spherical little 
bells, hang down. The ends of the Kesmaja fall on both sides of 
the head, the one on the breast and the other on the back, so that 
the sound of the Sumich is distinctly perceptible only during the 
sword-dance of the bride. Over the Kesmaja the crown is now 
placed in such a way that it rests more on the front of the head, 
and the front gold pieces of the under row come to lie on the naked 
brow. In the Sahka, partly referred to under vii. 2, the poet 
addresses the goldsmith: 

‘‘ And beat (for the bride) little bells, which constantly swing and ring like 
the tymbals (nakkarat) ;} 

And (beat) the crown, one of four rows, and let Gihadis* be on the brow.” 


1 By nakkarat are meant those little tymbals (kettledrums) which are used to 
keep time with the dancing-song, when that is not done by the tambourine. The 
ladies of Damascus take them with them to every country party, where frequently, 
without any singing, they are the only acccmpaniment of the dance. They are 
thus used: a damsel seats herself on the bare ground, places the two (scarcely is 
there ever only one) saucers—large copper hemispheres—before her breast, and 
beats against them with two wooden mallets. Their strings are made of the skins 
of goats or gazelles, while, for the tambourine, preference is given to the throat- 
bag of the pelican, These tymbals, like our own, have an unequal sound; when 
out of tune, they are rectified hy being heated over a brazier. 

3 The Gihddi is a rare Turkish gold piece of money, of old and beautiful 
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Etymologically considered, I believe that the word ‘orga must be 
regarded as parallel with ‘argién (ROY), which in the Haurdn is the 
foot-buckle; so that, from the root ‘arag, “to be bent,” it is the 
designation of a bow or circlet, which the word taj also certainly 
means. However, on one occasion in Koréa (to the east of Bosra), 
while we were looking at a bride’s crown, one said to me: “They 
call it ‘orga, because the coral strings do not hang directly down, 
but, running oblique (mwarwajat), form a net of an elongated 
square.” | 

iv. 14. nione, Who recognises in the Moorish nz, “ the nose,” 
the Heb. AX? And yet the two words are the same. The word 
FIN, enf, “the nose,’ is used by the wandering Arabs, who are fond 
of the dimin. 2%, “néf, which is changed into "3; for & in the 
beginning of a word, particularly before a grave and accented 
syllable, readily falls away. From néf (nei), finally, comes nif, 
because the idiom of the Moorish Arabians rejects the diph- 
thong ¢. 

Thus, also, it fared with the word niony, “the little tent,” “the 
little house,” as the three-cornered capsules of the cardamum are 
called an aromatic plant which is to the present day so ardently 
loved by the Hadar and the Bedu, on account of its heat, and 
especially its sweet aroma, that one would have been led to wonder 
if it were wanting in this passage of the Song. From oni there is’ 
formed the dimin. 8, and this is shortened into Aél, which is at 
the present day the name of the cardamum, while the unabbreviated 
"het is retained as the caritative of the original meaning,—we say, 
ja °héli, “my dear tent- (ae. tribal) companions.” This linguistic 
process is observable in all the Semitic languages; it has given rise 
to a mass of new roots. That it began at an early period, is shown 
by the Phoenician language ; for the bibl. names Hivam and Huram 
are abbreviated from Ahi-ram and Ahu-ram ; and the Punic stones 
supply many analogues, eg. the proper names Himilcath (= Ahhi- 
Milcath, restrictus reginae coelt) with Hethmilcath (= Ahith-Milcath) 
and the like. On one of the stones which I myself brought from 
Carthage is found the word jit instead of }i78, “sir, master.” In a 
similar way, the watering-place which receives so many diverse 
names by travellers, the Wéba (Weiba), in the Araba valley, will be 
an abbreviation of 72"&, and this the dimin. of nijis, the name of an 
encampment of the Israelites in the wilderness (Num. xxi. 10). It 
had the name ’én ovoth, “the fountain of the water-bottles,” perhaps 


coinage, thin but very large, and of the finest gold. It was carried as a charm 
against the evil eye. On a vriue s crown it forms the lowermost row of coins. 
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from the multitude of water-bottles filled here by water-drawers, 
waiting one after another. This encampment has been sought else- 
where—certainly incorrectly. Of the harbour-town Zlath (on the 
Red Sea), it has been said, in the geography of Jbn el-Bennd (ss. of 
the Royal Lib. in Berlin, Sect. Spr. Nr. 5), published in Jerusalem 
about the year 1000: “ Weila, at the north end of the (eastern) arm 
of the Red Sea; prosperous and distinguished; rich in palms and 
fishes ; the harbour of Palestine, and the granary of Higaz; is called 
Aila by the common people; but Aza is laid waste,—it lies quite 
in the neighbourhood.” Thus it will be correct to say, that the 
name Weila is abbreviated from TONNE, “ Little-Aila,” and designated 
a settlement which gradually grew up in the neighbourhood of the 
old Aila, and to which, when the former was at last destroyed, the 
name was transferred, so that “ Little-Aila” became Aila; therefore 
it is that the later Arab. geographers know nothing of Weila. I 
have already elsewhere mentioned, that at the root of the name 
of the well-known Port Sués lies the Arab. ‘sds (= WX), which, 
among all the Syrian tribes, has lost the initial letter Ziif, and 
takes the form of Séds. Hence the name Sués (Suwés), the diminu- 
tive. The place has its name from this, that it was built on the 
foundations of an older harbour. 

Silv. de Sacy already (vid. Gesen. Thes. p. 33d) conjectured that 
mbnx means cardamums. But, as it appears, he based his proof less 
on the identity of the two words hél and ahalét, than on the circum- 
stance that he found the word kdkula—the Jemanic, and perhaps 
originally Indian name of cardamums—in the hdhula of the 
Egyptians of the present day. But the Egyptian does not pro- 
nounce the & like A; he does not utter it at all, or at most like a 
Hamza, so that kdkula is sounded by him not Adhula, but ’dula. 
And who could presuppose the antiquity of this word, or that of its 
present pronunciation, in a land which has so radically changed 
both its language and its inhabitants as Egypt? And why should 
the Palestinians have received their Indian spices, together with their 
names, from Egypt? Why not much rather from Ala, to which 
they were brought from Jemen, either by ships or by the well- 
organized caravans (vid. Strabo, xvi. 4) which traded in the mari- 
time country Tihdma? Or from Téma, the chief place in the 
desert (Job vi. 19; Isa. xxi. 14), whither they were brought from 
’Akir, the harbour of Gerrha, which, according to Strabo (as above), 
was the great Arab. spice market? But if Palestine. obtained its 
spices from thence, it would also, with them, receive the foreign 
name for them unchanged,—kakula,—since all the Arab tribes 
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express the % sound very distinctly. In short, the word mbnx has 
nothing to do with kdkula ; it is shown to be a pure Semitic word 
by the plur. formations ahaloth and ahalim (Prov. vii. 17). The 
punctuation does not contradict this. The inhabitants of Palestine 
received the word, with the thing itself, through the medium of the 
Arabs, among whom the Heb. onk is at the present time, as in 
ancient times, pronounced 208; thus the Arab vocalization is simply 
retained to distinguish it from oni in its proper signification, without 
the name of the spice becoming thereby a meaningless foreign word. 
That the living language had a sing. for “a cardamum capsule” 
is self-evident. Interesting is the manner and way in which the 
modern Arabs help themselves with reference to this sing. Since hél 


does not discover the mutilated $n, and the Arab. ant besides, has 


modified its meaning (it signifies tent- and house-companions), the 
nom. unit. héla, “a cardamum capsule,” is no longer formed from 
hél ; the word geras, “the little bell,” is therefore adopted, thereby 
forming a comparison of the firmly closed seed capsules, in which 
the loose seeds, on being shaken, give forth an audible rustling, 
with the little bells which are hung round the bell-wether and the 
leading camel. Thus they say: take three or four little bells 
(egrds), and not: teldt, arba’ héldt (which at most, as a mercantile 
expression, would denote, “parcels or kinds” of cardamum); they 
speak also of geras-el-hél (“hél little bells”) and geras-et-tib (“ spice 
little bells”). This “little bell” illustrates the ancient 5nx. Sup- 
posing that kdkula might have been the true name of the cardamum, 
then these would have been called pbpp mbnx, “ kakula-capsules,” by 
the Heb. traders in spicery, who, as a matter of course, knew the 
foreign name; while, on the contrary, the people, ignoring the 
foreign name, would use the words OW3 (OT) niony, “spice-capsules,” 
or only ahaloth. Imported spices the people named from their 
appearance, without troubling themselves about their native names. 
An Arabian called the nutmeg géz-et-tib, “ spice-nut,” which would 
correspond to a Heb. d¥a tax. So he called the clove-blossom 
mismdr-et-tib, “ spice-cloves,” as we do, or merely mismdr, “clove.” 
The spice-merchant knows only the foreign word gurum/ful, “ clove.” 
It is very probable that hél, divested of its appellative signification 
by the word geras, in process of time disappeared from the living 
language. 

That pounded cardamum is one of the usual ingredients in 
Arab. coffee, we see from a poem, only a single very defective copy 
of which could be obtained by Wallin (vid. Deutsch. morg. Zeit. 
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vi. 373). The verse alluded to, with a few grammatical and 
metrical changes which were required, is as follows: 


‘With a pot (of coffee) in which must be cardamum and nutmeg, 
And twenty cloves, the right proportion for connoisseurs.” 


The nut is not, as Wallin supposes, the cocoa-nut (géz-el-Hind), but 
the nutmeg ; and ‘iid = “the small piece of wood,” is the clove, as 
Wallin also, rightly ; elsewhere “id and ‘ida is the little stalk of 
the raisin. 

v. 1. “ Eat, friends, drink and be drunken, beloved.” With d%N 
here is compared D'Y2, Judg. xiv. 11, where thirty companions are 
brought to Samson when he celebrated for seven days his marriage 
in Timnath, the so-called bride’s-men, who are called in post-bibl. 
Heb. Dav, and at the present day in Syria, shebdb el-“‘arts, ze. the 
bridegroom’s young men; their chief is called the Shebin. “The 
designation ‘ bride’s-men’ (Nymphagogen) is not wholly suitable. 
Certainly they have also to do service to the bride; and if she is a 
stranger, they form the essential part of the armed escort on horse- 
back which heads the marriage procession (el-fdrida), and with mock 
fighting, which is enacted before the bride and the bride’s-maids (e- 
ferrddat), leads it into the bridegroom’s village ; but the chief duties 
of the shebdd on the marriage day and during the ‘ king’s week’ belong 
properly to the bridegroom. This escort must be an ancient insti- 
tution of the country. Perhaps it had its origin in atime of general 
insecurity in the land, when the ‘young men’ formed a watch- 
guard, during the festival, against attacks.” The names 3) and 
yu) Wetzstein derives from a y%, “to be closely connected,” which 
is nearly related to 737; for he takes 2"), Job vi. 27, as the etymo- 
logically closer description of the former, and ¥7) (= 3") he places 
parallel to the Arab. word mirjd‘, which signifies “the inseparable 
companion,” and among all the Syrian nomad tribes is the designa- 
tion of the bell-wether, because it follows closely the steps of the 
shepherd, carries his bread-pouch, and receives a portion at every 
meal-time. 

vii. 1. What would ye see in Shulamith?— 
‘* As the dance of Mahanaim.” 

“ The sports during the days of the marriage festival are from 
time to time diversified with dances. The various kinds of dances 
are comprehended under the general names of sahka and debka. 
The sahka, pronounced by the Beduin sahée (= sahtsche), is a graceful 
solitary dance, danced by a single person, or in itself not involving 
several persons. The debka, “ hanging dance,” because the dancers 
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link themselves together by their little fingers ; if they were linked 
together by their hands, this would give the opportunity of pressing 
hands, which required to be avoided, because Arab ladies would not 
permit this from men who were strangers to them. For the most 
part, the debka appears as a circular dance. If itis danced by both 
sexes, it is called debka muwadda‘a = ‘the variegated debka. The 
sahka must be of Beduin origin, and is accordingly always danced 
with a kasidah (poem or song) in the nomad idiom ; the debka is the 
peculiar national dance of the Syrian peasantry (Hadart), and the 
songs with which it is danced are exclusively in the language of the 
Hadart. They have the prevailing metre of the so-called Andalusian 
ode (— vu —— — | —v—— | —v—), and it is peculiar to the 
debka, that its strophes hang together like the links of a chain, or 
like the fingers of the dancers, while each following strophe begins 
with the words with which the preceding one closes [similar to the 
step-like rhythm of the psalms of degrees; vid. Psalmen, ii. 257]. 
For the sahka and the debka they have a solo singer. Whenever he 
has sung @ verse, the chorus of dancers and spectators takes up the 
kehrvers (meredd), which in the debka always consists of the two last 
lines of the first strophe of the poem. Instrumental music is not 
preferred in dancing; only a little timbrel (def), used by the solo 
singer, who is not himself (or herself) dancing, gently accompanies 
the song to give the proper beat” (cf. Ex. xv. 20f, and Ps. 
Ixvili. 26). 

To the sahka, which is danced after a kasidah (for the most part 
with the metre — —v— | — —u— | ——vu— | — —vu—) 
without the kehrvers in 2 time, belongs the sword- dance, which 
the bride dances on her marriage day. Wetzstein thus describes 
it in Deutsch. morg. Zeit. xxii. 106, having twice witnessed it: 
“The figure of the dancer (e-hdsht,‘she who fills the ring, or 
abii h°wésh,‘ she who is in the ring’), the waving dark hair of her 
locks cast loose, her serious noble bearing, her downcast eyes, her 
graceful movements, the quick and secure step of her small naked 
feet, the lightning-like flashing of the blade, the skilful movements 
of her left hand, in which the dancer holds a handkerchief, the exact 
keeping of time, although the song of the munshid (the leader) 
becomes gradually quicker and the dance more animated—this is a 
scene which has imprinted itself indelibly on my memory. It is 
completed by the ring (h°’wésh), the one half of which is composed 
of men and the other of women. They stand upright, gently move 
their shoulders, and accompany the beat of the time with a swaying 
to and fro of the upper part of their bodies, and a gentle beating ot 
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their hands stretched upwards before their breasts. The whole 
scene is brightened by a fire that has been kindled. The constant 
repetition of the words ja@ haldlt 74 mdlt, O my own, O my posses- 
sion! [vid. Psalmen, ii. 384, Anm.], and the sword with which the 
husband protects his family and his property in the hand of the 
maiden, give to the sahka, celebrated in the days of domestic happi- 
ness, the stamp of an expression of thanks and joy over the posses- 
sion of that which makes life pleasant—the family and property ; 
for with the Hadart and the Bedawi the word haldi includes wife 
and child.” 

“When the sahka is danced by a man, it is always a sword- 
dance. Only the form of this dance (it is called sahkat el-Gawd/ina), 
as it is performed in Géf, is after the manner of the contre-dance, 
danced by two rows of men standing opposite each other. The 
dancers do not move their hands, but only their shoulders; the 
women form the ring, and sing the refrain of the song led by the 
munshid, who may here be also one of the dancers.” 


vii. 2. ** How beautiful are thy steps in the shoes, O prince’s daughter !” 


After the maidenhood of the newly married damsel has been 
established (cf. Deut. xxii. 13-21) before the tribunal (dévdn) of the 
wedding festival, there begins a great dance; the song sung to it 
refers only to the young couple, and the inevitable was/, we a 
description of the personal perfections and beauty of the two, forms 
its principal contents. Such a wasf was sung also yesterday during 
the sword-dance of the bride ; that of to-day (the first of the seven 
wedding-festival days) is wholly in praise of the queen; and because 
she is now a wife, commends more those attractions which are visible 
than those which are veiled. In the Song, only vii. 2-6 ! is com- 
pared to this wasf. As for the rest, it is the lovers themselves who 
reciprocally sing. Yet this may also have been done under the 


‘ According to Wetzstein’s opinion, v. 2 ff. is also a wasf, to which the narrative, 
vv. 5-7, aims at giving only an agreeable commencement; the songs of the Song 
which he does not regard as Solomonic, nor as a dramatic united whole, particularly 
the Was/f-portions, appear to him to have been received into the Canon in order 
to preserve for the people some beautiful hallowed marriage songs, and to give 
good examples for imitation to the occasional poets whose productions may in 
ancient times, among the Hebrews, as in our own day among ourselves, have over- 
stepped the limits of propriety and good taste. The allegorical or mystical inter- 
pretation appeared later, and was in this case something lying far nearer than e.g. 
with those love-songs which were sung by the singers of the mosque of the Omajads 
at the festival thalilat, at the grave of John the Baptist. ‘‘ Place, time, and cir- 
cumstance,” says the Damascene, ‘‘ give to a song its meaning.” 


ar 
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influence of the custom of the wasf. The repetition, iv. 1-5 and 
vi. 4-7, are wholly after the manner of the wasf; in the Syrian 
wedding songs also, these encomiums are after one pattern. 

We quote here by way of example such an encomium. It 
forms the conclusion of a sahka, which had its origin under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: When, some forty years ago, the sheik of 
Nawd gave away his daughter in marriage, she declared on her 
wedding day that she would dance the usual sword-dance only along 
with a kasidah, composed specially for her by a noted Hauran poet. 
Otherwise nothing was to be done, for the Hauranian chief admired 
the pride of his daughter, because it was believed it would guard 
her from errors, and afford security for her family honour. The most 
distinguished poet of the district at that time was Kastm el-Chinn, 
who had just shortly before returned from a journey to Mesopotamia 
to the phylarch of the Gerbd tribe, who had bestowed on him royal 
gifts. He lived in the district of Gdsim,' famed from of old for its 
poets, a mile (German) to the north of Mawd. A messenger on 
horseback was sent for him. The poet had no time to lose; he 
stuck some writing materials and paper into his girdle, mounted his 
ass, and composed his poem whilst on the way, the messenger going 
before him to announce his arrival. When Kasim came, the fire 
was already kindled on the ground, the wedding guests were waiting, 
and the dancer in bridal attire, and with the sword in her hand, 
stood ready. Kasim kissed her hand and took the place of leader 
of the song, since from want of time no one could repeat the poem ; 
moreover, Kasim had a fine voice. When the dance was over, the 
bride took her kesmdja from off her head, folded twenty Gdzi (about 
thirty thalers) in it, and threw it to the poet,—-a large present con- 
sidering the circumstances, for the kesmdja of a rich bride is costly. 
On the other hand, she required the poem to be delivered up to her. 
The plan of the poem shows great skill. Nawd, lying in the midst 
of the extremely fruitful Batanian plain, is interested in agriculture 
to an extent unequalled in any other part of Syria and Palestine ; 
its sheik is proud of the fact that formerly Job’s 500 yoke ploughed 
there, and Nawd claims to be Job’s town.’ Since the peasant, 
according to the well-known proverb, de bobus arator, has thought 
and concern for nothing more than for agriculture ; so the poet might 


1 Abfi-Temmdim, the collector of the Ham4sa, was also a native of Gdsim. 
[ Vid. Delitzsch’s Jud.-Arab. Poesien of the pre-Muhammed period, p. 1.] 

* It is not improbable that Nawd is an abbreviation of a}:y7m\), a8 Medina is 
of Medinat-en-Nebt. Regarding the supposed grave of Job in the neighbourhood 
of Nawd. vid. Comment. on Job by Fr. Delitzsch. 
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with certainty reckon on an understanding and an approbation of 
his poem if he makes it move within the sphere of country life. He 
does this. He begins with this, that a shekdra, ie. a benefice, is 
sown for the dancer, which is wont to be sown only to the honour 
of one of great merit about the place. That the benefice might be 
worthy of the recipient, four sawwdmen (a sauwdma consists of six 
yoke) are required, and the poet has opportunity to present to his 
audience pleasing pictures of the great shekdra, of harvests, thrashings, 
measuring, loading, selling. Of the produce of the wheat the 
portion of the dancer is now bought, first the clothes, then the orna- 
ments; both are described. The wasfforms the conclusion, which 
is here given below. In the autumn of 1860, I received the poem 
from a young man of Nawa at the same time along with other poems 
of Kasim’s, all of which he knew by heart. The rest are much more 
artistic and complete in form than the sahka. Who can say how 
many of the (particularly metrically) weak points of the latter are 
to be attributed to the poet, and to the rapidity with which it was 
composed ; and how many are to be laid to the account of those by 
whom it was preserved ? 


‘* Here hast thou thy ornament, O beautiful one! put it on, let nothing be 

forgotten ! 

Put it on, and live when the coward and the liar are long dead. 

She said: Now shalt thou celebrate me in song, describe me in verse 
from head to foot! 

Isay: O fair one, thine attractions I am never able to relate, 

And only the few will I describe which my eyes permit me to see: 

Her head is like the crystal goblet, her hair like the black night, 

Her black hair like the seven nights, the like are not in the whole year ;! 

In waves it moves hither and thither, like the rope of her who draws 
water, 

And her side locks breathe all manner of fragrance, which kills me. 

The new moon beams on her brow, and dimly illuminated are the balances,* 


1 These seven nights are the last four of February and the first three of March 
(of the old calendar). They are very cloudy, rainy, and dark, and are called el- 
mustakridat, ‘‘the borrowing nights,” either because they have ashare of the clouds, 
rain, and darkness of all the other nights of the year, as if borrowed from them, or 
because the seven reciprocally dispose of their shares, so that, e.g., the darkness of 
each of these nights is sevenfold. The frequent hail which falls during these 
cold disagreeable days is called ‘‘ old wives’ teeth ” (asndn-el-‘agdiz), because 
many old people die during these days. 

3 While sometimes the light of the new moon is weak and that of the balances 
is very strong ; the contrary is the case here. The balances are two constellations: 
the one is called the right balance (minzdn-el-hakk), and consists of three very 
bright stars ; the other is called the falze balance (m. el-butl), and consists of two 
bright and one dimmer star, | 
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And her eyebrows like the arch of the Nén drawn by an artist’s hand.! 

The witchery of her eyes makes me groan as if they were tle eyes of a 
Kufic lady ;* ~ 

Her nose is like the date of Irak,* the edge of the Indian sword ; 

Her face like the full moon, and heart-breaking are her cheeks. 

Her mouth is a little crystal ring, and her teeth rows of pearls, 

And her tongue scatters pearls; and, ah me, how beautiful her lips ! 

Her spittle pure virgin honey, and healing for the bite of a viper. 

Comparable to elegant writing, the Sezjal* waves downwards on her 
chin, 

Thus black seeds of the fragrant Kezha* show themselves on white bread. 

The Mant draws the neck down to itself with the spell written in Syr'an 
letters ; 

Her neck is like the neck of the roe which drinks out of the fountain of 
Kanawat.® 

Her breast like polished marble tablets, as ships bring them to Sé/d 
(Sidon), 

Thereon like apples of the pomegranate two glittering piles of jewels. 

Her arms are drawn swords, peeled cucumbers—oh that I had such ! 

And incomparably beautiful her hands in the rose-red of the Hinnd-leaf ; 

Her smooth, fine fingers are like the writing reed not yet cut ; 

The glance of her nails like the Dura-seeds which have lain overnight in 
milk ; 7 

Her body is a mass of cotton wool which a master’s hand has shaken 
into down,® 

And her legs marble pillars in the sacred house of the Omajads. 


1 The eyebrows are compared to the arch of the Arab. letter ..) inverted ; this 
comparison, in which the rural poets imitate the insipid city poets, is only admis- 
sible when one has before him a Nén written by a caligraphic hand. 

2 The eyes of the Kufic or Babylonian lady (b4bilija) are perfectly black, which 
for the Arabians are particularly dangerous. Also with the Babylonian sorceress 
Zuhara, who led astray the two angels Harét and Marét (vid. Koran ii. 26), her 
charms lay in her black eyes. . 

8 The date of ‘Irak is white and small, not too long and very sweet. 


* The Seijal is a dakka, i.e. a tattooed arabesque in the form of final Mim’s (¢) 


standing over one another. The Madani (ver. 20), another dakka, is applied to the 
top of the windpipe. It consists for the most part of a ring, in which is engraved 
as a talisman a Syrian, i.e. a feigned angel’s name ending in ON. | 

* The Kezah, n. unit. Kezha, is the nigella sativa with which fine pastry is 
sprinkled. 

® Here it is not the well of the Wady Kanaw4t on the Hauran range that is 
meant, but the AKanaw@t stream, an arm of the Barada, which fills the tanks 
of the Damascus houses, so that the thought would be that the neck of the bride 
is white like that of a lady of the city, not brown like that of a peasant. 

7 The Dura of the Haurén is the millet, which, when laid in milk, receives a 
white glance, and enlarges, so that it may be compared to a finger-nail. 

§ The upholsterer (nedd@/, usually called hallég) has a bow above one fathom 
long, the string of which, consisting of a very thick gut-string, he places in 
contact with the wool or cotton-wool which is to be shaken loose, and then 
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There hast thou, fair one, thy attractions, receive this, nothing would be 
forgotten, — 
And live and flourish when the coward and the liar are long ago dead !” 


vii. 3. ‘‘ Thy body a heap of wheat, set round with lilies.” 

In the fifth Excursus regarding the winnowing shovel and the 
winnowing fork in my Comment. on Isaiah, Wetzstein’s illustration 
of this figure was before me. The dissertation regarding the thrash- 
ing-table contains many instructive supplements thereto. When the 
grain is thrashed, from that which is thrashed (derfs), which consists 
of corn, chopped straw, and chaff, there is formed a new heap of 
winnowings, which is called “arama. “ According to its derivation 
(from ‘aram, to be uncovered), “arama means heaps of rubbish 
destitute of vegetation ; ‘arama, ‘oreima, ‘irdm, are, in the Haurin 
and Golin, proper names of several Puys (conical hills formed 
by an eruption) covered with yellow or red volcanic rubbish. 
In the terminology of the thrashing-floor, the word always and 
without exception denotes the derts-heaps not yet winnowed ; in the 
Heb., on the contrary, corn-heaps already winnowed. Such a heap 
serves (Ruth iii. 7) Boaz as a pillow for his head when he lay down 
and watched his property. Luther there incorrectly renders by 
‘behind a Mandel,’ i.e. a heap of (fifteen) sheaves; on the contrary, 
correctly at the passage before us (Song vil. 3), ‘ like a heap of 
wheat,’ viz. a heap of winnowed wheat. The wheat colour (e-lén 
el-hintt) is in Syria regarded as the most beautiful colour of the 
human body.” 
strikes it with a short wooden mallet. By the violent and rapid vibration of the 


string, the wool, however closely it may have been pressed together and entangled, 
is changed with surprising quickness into the finest down. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ME we look at the world without God, it appears what it 

i is——a magnificent, graduated combination of diverse 
classes of beings, connected causes and effects, well- 
calculated means and ends. But thus contemplated, 
the world as a whole remains a mystery. If, with the atheist, 
we lay aside the idea of God, then, notwithstanding the law of 
causation, which is grounded in our mental nature, we abandon 
the question of the origin of the world. If, with the pantheist, 
we transfer the idea of God to the world itself, then the effect is 
made to be as one with the cause,—not, however, without the con- 
ception of God, which is inalienable in man, reacting against it; 
for one cannot but distinguish between substance and its pheno- 
mena. The mysteries of the world which meet man as a moral 
being remain, under this view of the world, altogether without 
solution. For the moral order of the world presupposes an absolutely 
good Being, from whom it has proceeded, and who sustains it; it 
demands a Lawgiver and a Judge. Apart from the reference to 
this Being, the distinction between good and evil loses its depth and 
sharpness. Lither there is no God, or all that is and happens is a 
moment in the being and life of God Himself, who is identical 
with the world: thus must the world - destructive power of sin 
remain unrecognised. The opinion as to the state of the world will, 
from a pantheistic point of view, rise to optimism; just as, on the 
other hand, from an atheistic point of view, it will sink to pessimism. 
The commanding power of goodness even the atheist may recognise 
by virtue of the inner law peculiar to man as a moral being, but 
the divine consecration is wanting to this goodness; and if human 
life is a journey from nothing to nothing, then this will be the best 
179 
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of all goodness: that man set himself free from the evil reality, and 
put his confidence in nothing. “Him who views the world,” says 
Buddhism, “as a water-bubble, a phantom, the king of death does 
not terrify. What pleasure, what joy is in this world? Behold 
the changing form—it is undone by old age; the diseased body— 
it dissolves and corrupts! ‘I have sons and treasures; here will I 
dwell in the season of the cold, and there in the time of the heat :’ 
thus thinks the fool; and cares not for, and sees not, the hindrances 
thereto. Him who is concerned about sons and treasures,—the 
man who has his heart so entangled,—death tears away, as the 
torrent from the forest sweeps away the slumbering village.” 

The view taken of the world, and the judgment formed regarding 
it, in the Book of Ecclesiastes, are wholly different. While in the 
Book of Esther faith in God remains so much in the background 
that there is nowhere in it express mention made of God, the name 
of God occurs in Ecclesiastes no fewer than thirty-seven times,’ and 
that in such a way that the naming of Him is at the same time the 
confession of Him as the True God, the Exalted above the world, 
the Governor and the Ruler over all. And not only that: the book 
characterizes itself as a genuine product of the Israelitish Chokma 
by this, that, true to its motto, it places the command, “Fear thou 
God,” v. 6 [7], xii. 13, in the foremost rank as a fundamental moral 
duty ; that it makes, vii. 12, the happiness of man to be dependent 
thereon; that it makes, vil. 18, xi. 9, xil. 14, his final destiny to be 
conditioned by his fearing God; and that it contemplates the world 
as one that was created by God very good, iii. 11, vil. 29, and as 
arranged, ili. 14, and directed so that men should fear Him. These 
primary principles, to which the book again and again returns, are 
of special importance for a correct estimate of it. 

Of like decisive importance for the right estimate of the theistic, 
and at the same time also the pessimistic, view of the world pre- 
sented by Koheleth is this, that he knows of no future life compen- 
sating for the troubles of the present life, and resolving its mystery. 
It is true that he says, xii. 7, that the life-spirit of the man who 
dies returns to God who gave it, as the body returns to the dust of 
which it is formed; but the question asked in 111. 21 shows that 
this preferring of the life-spirit of man to that of a beast was not, 
in his regard, raised above all doubt. And what does this return to 


1 peiyn, ii. 24, 26, iii, 11, 14 (twice), 15, 17, 18, iv. 17, v. 1, 5, 6, 17, 184, 


19, vi. 2 (twiee), vii. 18, 14, 26, 29, viii. 15, 17, ix. 1, 7, xi. 5, 9, xii. 7, 18, 14. 
perby, iii, 10, 13, v. 8, 180, vii. 18, viii. 2, 13. 
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God mean? By no means such a return unto God as amounts to 
the annihilation of the separate existence of the spirit of man; for, 
in the first place, there is the supposition of this separate existence 
running through the Bible; in the second place, nono, xii. 70, does 
not point to an emanation ; and in the third place, the idea of Hades 
prevailing in the consciousness of the ages before Christ, and which 
is also that of Koheleth, proves the contrary. Man exists also 
beyond the grave, but without the light and the force of thought _ 
and activity characterizing his present life, ix. 5,10. The future 
life is not better, but is worse than the present, a dense darkness 
enduring “for ever,” 1x. 6, x1 8, xii. 56. It is true, indeed, that 
from the justice of God, and the experiences of the present life as 
standing in contradiction thereto, viii. 14, the conclusion is drawn, 
xii 14, xi. 9, that there is a last decisive judgment, bringing all to 
light; but this great thought, in which the interest of the book in 
the progress of religious knowledge comes to a climax, is as yet 
only an abstract postulate of faith, and not powerful enough to 
brighten the future ; and therefore, also, not powerful enough to lift 
us above the miseries of the present. 

That the author gives utterance to such thoughts of the future 
as xii. 7 and xi. 9, xi. 14,—to which Wisd. iii. 1 (“The souls of 
the righteous are in God’s hand, and no trouble moves them”) and 
Dan. xii. 2 (“Many that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt”) are related, as being their expansion,—warrants the 
supposition that he disputes as little as Job does in chap. xiv. 
the reality of a better future; but only that the knowledge of 
such a future was not yet given to him. In general, for the first 
time in the N. T. era, the hcpe of a better future becomes a 
common portion of the church’s creed, resting on the basis of faith 
in the history of redemption warranting it; and is advanced beyond 
the isolated prophetic gleams of light, the mere postulates of faith 
that were ventured upon, and the unconfirmed opinions, of the times 
preceding Christ. The N. T. Scripture shows how altogether different 
this world of sin and of change appears to be since a world of re- 
compense and of glory has been revealed as its background ; since the 
Lord has pronounced as blessed those who weep, and not tuose who 
laugh ; and since, with the apostle (Rom. viii. 18), we may be con- 
vinced that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed to us. The goal 
of human life, with its labour and its sufferings, is now carried 
beyond the grave. That which is done under the sun appears only 
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as a segment of the universal and everlasting operation, governed 
by the wisdom of God, the separate portions of which can only be 
understood in their connection with the whole. The estimate taken 
of this present world, apart from its connection with the future, 
must be one-sided. There are two worlds: the future is the solution 
of the mystery of the present. 

AN. T. believer would not be able to write such a book as that 
of Job, or even as that of Ecclesiastes, without sinning against 
revealed truth ; without renouncing the better knowledge meanwhile 
made possible; without falling back to an O. T. standpoint. The 
author of the Book of Ecclesiastes is related to revealed religion in 
its O. T. manifestation—he is a believer before the coming of 
Christ ; but not such an one as all, or as most were, but of peculiar 
character and position. There are some natures that have a tendency 
to joyfulness, and others to sadness. The author of this book does 
not belong to the latter class; for if he did, the call to rejoice, 
xi. 9, viii. 15, etc., would not as it does pervade his book, as the 
xaipere, though in a deeper sense, pervades the Epistle to the 
Philippians. Neither does he belong to those superficial natures 
which see almost everything in a rosy light, which quickly and 
easily divest themselves of their own and of others’ sorrows, and on 
which the stern earnestness of life can make no deep and lasting 
impressions. Nor is he a man of feeling, whom his own weakness 
makes a prophet of evil; not a predominatingly passive man, who, 
before he could fully know the world, withdrew from it, and now 
citicises it from his own retired corner in a careless, inattentive mood ; 
but a man of action, with a penetrating understanding and a faculty 
of keen observation ; a man of the world, who, from his own experi- 
ence, knows the world on all its sides; a restless spirit, who has 
consumed himself in striving after that which truly satisfies. That 
this man, who was forced to confess that all that science and art, all 
that table dainties, and the love of women, and riches, and honour 
yielded him, was at last but vanity and vexation of spirit, and who 
gained so deep an insight into the transitoriness and vanity of all 
earthly things, into the sorrows of this world of sin and death, and 
their perplexing mysteries, does not yet conclude by resigning him- 
self to atheism, putting “ Nothing” (Mirvdna), or blind Fate, in the 
place of God, but firmly holds that the fear of God is the highest 
duty and the condition of all true prosperity, as it is the highest 
truth and the surest knowledge—that such is the case with him may 
well excite our astonishment; as well as this also, that he pene- 
trates the known illusory character of earthly things in no over- 
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strained manner, despising the world in itself, and also the gifts of 
God in it, but that he places his ultimatum as to the pure enjoyment 
of life within the limits of the fear of God, and extends it as widely 
as God permits. One might therefore call the Book of Koheleth, 
“The Song of the Fear of God,” rather than, as H. Heine does, 
“The Song of Scepticism ;” for however great the sorrow of the 
world which is therein expressed, the religious conviction of the 
author remains in undiminished strength; and in the midst of all 
the disappointments in the present world, his faith in God, and in 
the rectitude of God, and in the victory of the good, stands firm as 
a rock, against which all the waves dash themselves into foam. 
“This book,” says another recent author,’ “ which contains almost as 
many contradictions as verses, may be regarded as the Breviary of 
the most modern materialism, and of extreme licentiousness.” He 
who can thus speak has not read the book with intelligence. The 
appearance of materialism arises from this, that the author sees in 
the death of man an end similar to that of beasts; and that is 
certainly so far true, but it is not the whole truth. In the know- 
ledge of the reverse side of the matter he does not come beyond the 
threshold, because His hand was not yet there—viz. the hand of 
the Arisen One—which could help him over it. And as for the 
‘supposed licentiousness, ix. 7-9 shows, by way of example, how 
greatly the fear of God had guarded him from concluding his search 
into all earthly things with the disgust of a worn-out libertine. 

But there are certainly self-contradictions in the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, They have a twofold ground. They are, on the one hand, 
the reflection of the self-contradicting facts which the author affirms. 
Thus, ¢.g., iii. 11, he says that God has set eternity in the heart of man, 
but that man cannot find out from the beginning to the end the 
work which God maketh; ili. 12, 13, that the best thing in this 
world is for a man to enjoy life; but to be able to do this, is a gift 
of God; viii. 12, 14, that it goes well with them that fear God, but 
ill with the godless. But there is also the contrary—which is just 
the ground-tone of the book, that everything has its But; only the 
fear of God, after all that appertains to the world is found to be as 
- vanitas vanitatum, remains as the kernel without the shell, but the 
commandment of the fear of God as a categorical imperative, the 
knowledge that the fear of God is in itself the highest happiness, 
and fellowship with God the highest good, remain unexpressed ; 
the fear of God is not combined with the love of God, as eg. in 
Ps. xxiii. it serves only for warning and not for comfort. On the 

1 Hartmann’s Das Lied vom Ewigen, St. Galle 1859, p. 12, 
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other hand, the book also contains contradictions, which consist in 
contrasts which the author is not in a condition to explain and 
adjust. Thus, eg., the question whether the spirit of a dying man, 
in contrast to that of a beast, takes its way upwards, ill. 21, is pro- 
posed as one capable of a double answer; but xii. 7 answers it 
directly in the affirmative; the author has good grounds for the 
affirmative, but yet no absolute proofs. And while he denies the 


light of consciousness and the energy of activity to those who have 


gone down to Hades, ix. 10, he maintains that there is a final 
decisive judgment of a holy and righteous God of all human conduct, 
xi. 9, xii. 14, which, since there is frequently not a righteous 
requital given on earth, vill. 14, and since generally the issue here 
does not bring to light, ix. 2, the distinction between the righteous 
and the wicked, will take place in eternity ; but it is difficult to 
comprehend how he has reconciled the possibility of such a final 
judgment with the shadowy nature of existence after death. 

The Book of Koheleth is, on the one side, a proof of the power 
of revealed religion which has grounded faith in God, the One God, 
the All-wise Creator and Governor of the world, so deeply and firmly 
in the religious consciousness, that even the most dissonant and 
confused impressions of the present world are unable to shake it; 
and, on the other side, it is a proof of the inadequacy of revealed 
religion in its O. T. form, since the discontent and the grief which 
the monotony, the confusion, and the misery of this earth occasion, 
remain thus long without a counterbalance, till the facts of the history 
of redemption shall have disclosed and unveiled the heavens above 
the earth. In none of the O. T. books does the Old Covenant appear 
as it does in the Book of Koheleth, as “that which decayeth and 
waxeth old, and is ready to vanish away” (Heb. vil. 13). If the 
darkness of earth must be enlightened, then a New Covenant must 
be established ; for heavenly love, which is at the same time heavenly 
wisdom, enters into human nature and overcomes sin, death, and 
Hades, and removes the turning-point of the existence of man from 
this to the future life. The finger of prophecy points to this new era. 
And Koheleth, from amid his heaps of ruins, shows how necessary 
it is that the heavens should now soon open above the earth. 

It is a view of the world, dark, and only broken by scattered 
gleams of light, not disowning its sullenness even where it recom- 
mends the happy enjoyment of life, which runs through the book in 
a long series of dissonances, and gives to it a peculiar character. It 
is thus intentionally a homogeneous whole; but is it also divided 
into separate parts according to a plan? That we may be able to 
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answer this question, we subject the contents of the. book to a 
searching analysis, step by step, yet steadily keeping the whole in 
view. This will at the same time also serve as a preparation for 
the exposition of the book. 

Here below, all things under the sun are vanity. The labour of 
man effects nothing that is enduring, and all that is done is only a 
beginning and a vanishing away again, repeating itself in a never- 
ending circle: these are the thoughts of the book which stand as its 
motto, 1. 2—11. 

Koheleth-Solomon, who had been king, then begins to set forth the 
vanity of all earthly things from his own experience. The striving 
after secular knowledge, i. 12 ff., has proved to him unsatisfactory, as 
has also the striving after happiness in pleasure and in procuring the 
means of all imaginable gratifications, 11. 1-11; wisdom is vanity, 
for the wise man falls under the stroke of death as well as the fool, 
and is forgotten, ii. 12—17; and riches are vanity, for they become 
the inheritance, one knows not whether of a worthy or of an unworthy 
heir, ii. 18-21 ; and, besides, pure enjoyment, like wisdom and know- 
ledge, depends not merely on the will of man, but both are the gift 
of God, ii. 22 ff. Everything has its time appointed by God, but man 
is unable to survey either backwards or forwards the work of God, 
which fills eternity, notwithstanding the impulse to search into it 
which is implanted within him; his dependence in all things, even 
in pure enjoyment, must become to him a school in which to learn 
the fear of God, who maintains all things unchangeably, who forms 
the course of that which is done, iil. 1-15. If he sees injustice pre- 
vailing in the place of justice, God’s time for righteous interference 
has not yet come, iii. 16, 17. If God wishes to try men, they shall 
see that they are dependent like the beasts, and liable to death without 
any certain distinction from the beasts—there is nothing better than 
that this fleeting life should be enjoyed as well as may be, i. 18 ff. 

Koheleth now further records the evils that are under the sun: 
oppression, in view of which death is better than life, and not to have 
been at all is better than both, iv. 1-3; envy, iv. 4; the restlessness 
of labour, from which only the fool sets himself free, iv. 5, 6; the 
aimless trouble and parsimony of him who stands alone, iv. 7-12 ; 
the disappointment of the hopes placed on an upstart who has reached 
the throne, iv. 13-16. 

Up to this point there is connection. There now follow rules, 
externally unconnected, for the relation of man to Him who is the 
Disposer of all things; regarding his frequenting the house of God, 
iv. 17 [v. 1]; prayer, v. 2; and praise, v. 3-6. 


an 
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Then a catalogue of vanities is set forth: the insatiable 
covetous plundering of the lowly by those who are above them in 
despotic states, whereat the author praises, v. 7, 8, the patriarchal 
state based on agriculture; and the nothingness and uncertainty of 
riches, which do not make the rich happier than the labourer, 
v. 9-11; which sometimes are lost without any to inherit them, 
v. 12-14; and which their possessor, at all events, must leave 
behind him when he dies, v. 15, 16. Riches have only a value 
when by means of them a purer enjoyment is realized as the gift 
of God, v. 17 ff. For it happens that God gives to a man riches, 
but to a stranger the enjoyment thereof, vi. 1,2. An untimely 
birth is better than a man who has an hundred children, a long life, 
and yet who has no enjoyment of life even to his death, vi. 3-6. 
Desire stretching on into the future is torment; only so much as a 
man truly enjoys has he of all his labour, vi. 7-9 ; what man shal] 
be is predestinated, all contendings against it are useless: the know- 
ledge of that which is good for him, and of the future, is in the power 
of no man, vi. 10 ff. 

There now follow, without a premeditated plan, rules for the 
practical conduct of life, loosely connecting themselves with the 
“what is good,” vi. 12, by the catchword “good:” first six (probably 
originally seven) proverbs of two things each, whereof the one is 
better than the other, vii. 1-9; then three with the same catch- 
word, but without comparison, vu. 10, 11-12, 13-14. This series 
of proverbs is connected as a whole, for their ultimatum is a counsel 
to joy regulated by the fear of God within the narrow limits of this 
life, constituted by God of good and bad days, and terminating in the 
darkness of death. But this joy is also itself limited, for the deep 
seriousness of the memento mori is mingled with it, and sorrow is 
declared to be morally better than laughter. | 

With vi. 15, the J, speaking from personal experience, again 
comes into the foreground ; but counsels and observations also here 
fullow each other aphoristically, without any close connection with 
each other. Koheleth warns against an extreme tendency to the 
side of good as well as to that of evil: he who fears God knows how 
to avoid extremes, vii. 15-18. Nothing affords a stronger protection 
than wisdom, for (?) with all his righteousness a man makes false 
steps, vil. 19, 20. Thou shalt not always listen, lest thou hear 
something about thyself—also thou thyself hast often spoken harshly 
regarding others, vil. 21, 22. He has tried everything, but in his 
strivings after wisdom, and in his observation of the distinction 
between wisdom and folly, he has found nothing more dangerous 
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than the snares of women; among a thousand men he found one 
man; but one woman such as she ought to be, he found not; he 
found in general that God made men upright, but that they have 
devised many kinds of by-ways, vu. 23 ff. 

As the wise man considers women and men in general, wisdom 
teaches him obedience to the king to whom he has sworn fealty, 
and, under despotic oppression, patient waiting for the time of God’s 
righteous interference, viii. 1-9. In the time of despotic domina- 
tion, it occurs that the godless are buried with honour, while the 
righteous are driven away and forgotten, viii. 10. God’s sentence is 
to be waited for, the more deliberately men give themselves to 
evil; God is just, but, in contradiction to His justice, it is with the 
righteous as with the wicked, and with the wicked as with the 
righteous, here on earth, viii. 11-14. In view of these vanities, then, 
it is the most desirable thing for a man to eat and drink, and enjoy 
himself, for that abides with him of his labour during the day of his 
life God has given him, viii. 15. Restless labour here leads to 
nothing ; all the efforts of man to comprehend the government of God 
are in vain, vill. 16 ff. For on closer consideration, it appears that 
the righteous also, with all their actions, are ruled by God, and gene- 
rally that in nothing, not even in his affections, is man his own 
master ; and, which is the worst thing of all, because it impels men 
to a wicked, mad abuse of life, to the righteous and the unrighteous, 
death at last comes alike; it is also the will of God towards man 
that he should spend this transient life in cheerful enjoyment and in 
vigorous activity before it sinks down into the night of Hades, 
ix. 1-10. The fruits of one’s labour are not to be gained by force, 
even the best ability warrants it not, an incomprehensible fate 
finally frustrates all, ix. 11, 12. 

There now follows, but in loose connection as to thought with 
the preceding, a section relating to wisdom and folly, and the dis- 
cordances as to the estimate of both here below, along with diverse 
kinds of experiences and proverbs, ix. 13-—x.15. Only one proverb 
is out of harmony with the general theme, viz. x. 4, which com- 
mends resignation under the ebullition of the wrath of the ruler. 
The following proverb, x. 5, 6, returns to the theme, but connecting 
itself with the preceding; the relation of rulers and the ruled to 
each other is kept principally in view by Koheleth. 

With a proverb relating to kings and princes, good and bad, a 
_ new departure is made: Riotous living leads to slothfulness; and in 
contrast to this (but not without the intervention of a warning not 
to curse the king) follow exhortations to provident, and, at the same 
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time, bold and all-attempting activity; for the future is God’s, and 
not to be reckoned on, x. 16—x1. 6. The light is sweet; and life, 
however long it may last, in view of the uncertain dark future, is 
worthy of being enjoyed, xi. 7,8. Thus Koheleth, at the end of 
this last series of proverbs, has again reached his Ceterwm censeo; he 
formulates it, in an exhortation to a young man to enjoy his life—but 
without forgetting God, to whom he owes it, and to whom he has to 
render an account—before grey-haired old age and death overtake 
him, into a full-toned finale, xi. 9—xii. 7. The last word of the 
book, xii. 8, is parallel with the first G. 1): “O! vanity of vanities ; 
All is vain!” 

An epilogue, from the same hand as the book, seals its truth: it 
is written as from the very. soul of Solomon; it issues from the 
same fountain of wisdom. The reader must not lose himself in 
reading many books, for the sum of all knowledge that is of value 
to man is comprehended in one sentence: “ Fear God, for He shall 
bring every work into judgment,” xi. 9 ff. 

If we look back on this compendious reproduction of the con- 
tents and of the course of thought of the book, there appears every- 
where the same view of the world, along with the same ultimatum ; 
and as a pictorial overture opens the book, a pictorial finale closes 
it. But a gradual development, a progressive demonstration, is 
wanting, and so far the grouping together of the parts is not fully 
carried out; the connection of the thoughts is more frequently 
determined by that which is external and accidental, and not un- 
frequently an incongruous element is introduced into the connected 
course of kindred matters. The Solomonic stamp impressed on 
chap. 1. and ii. begins afterwards to be effaced. The connection of 
the confessions that are made becomes aphoristic in chap. iil.; and 
the proverbs that are introduced do not appropriately fall into their 
place. The grounds, occasions, and views which determine the 
author to place confessions and moral proverbs in such an order 
after one another, for the most part withdraw themselves from 
observation. All attempts to show, in the whole, not only oneness 
of spirit, but also a genetic progress, an all-embracing plan, and an 
organic connection, have hitherto failed, and must fail.’ 


1% Ajunt Hebraei, quum inter cetera scripta Salomonis, quae antiquata sunt nec in 
memoria duraverunt, et hic liber obliterandus videretur, et quod vanas assereret Det 
creaturas et tutum putaret esse pro nihilo, et potum et cibum et delicias transeuntes 
praeferret omnibus, ex hoc uno capitulo (xii. 13) meruisse auctoritatem, ut in divi- 
norum voluminum numero poneretur.”—JEROME. 
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In presenting this view of the spirit and plan of the Book of 
Koheleth, we have proceeded on the supposition that it is a post- 
- exilian book, that it is one of the most recent of the books of the 
O. T. It is true, indeed, that tradition regards it as Solomonic. 
According to Bathra 15a, the Hezekiah - Collegium [vid. Del. on 
Proverbs, vol. I. p. 5] must have “ written ”—that is, collected into a 
written form—the Book of Isaiah, as also of the Proverbs, the Song, 
and Koheleth. The Midrash regards it as Solomon’s, and as written 
in the evening of his days; while the Song was written in his 
youth, and the Proverbs when he was in middle age (Jalkut, under 
i. 1). If in Rosch haschana 216 it is said that Koheleth sought to be 
a second Moses, and to open the one of the fifty gates of knowledge 
which was unopened by Moses, but that this was denied to him, it 
is thereby assumed that he was the incomparable king, as Moses 
was the incomparable prophet. And Bloch, in his work on the 
origin and era of the Book of Koheleth (1872), is right in saying 
that all objections against the canonicity of the book leave the 
Solomonic authorship untouched. In the first Christian century, 
the Book of Koheleth was an antilegomenon. In the Introduction to 
the Song (p. 14) we have traced to their sources the two collections 
of legal authorities according to which the question of the canonicity 
of the Book of Koheleth is decided. The Synod of Jabne (Jamnia), 
about 90, decided the canonicity of the book against the school of 
Shammai. The reasons advanced by the latter against the canonicity 
are seen from Shabbath 306, and Megilla 7a. From the former we 
learn that they regarded the words of the book, particularly 11. 2 
(where they must have read Jann, “worthy to be praised ”), cf. vii. 3, 
and vill. 15, cf. 22, as contradictory (cf. Proverbs, vol. I. p. 44); and 
from the latter, that they hence did not recognise its inspiration. 
According to the Midrash Koheleth, under xi. 9, they were stumbled 
also by the cal] to the enjoyment of pleasure, and to walk in the 
way of the desire of the heart, which appeared to stand in contra- 
diction to the Tora (cf. xi. 9 with Num. xv. 39), and to savour of 
heresy. But belief in the Solomonic authorship remained, notwith- 
standing, uninjured; and the admonitions to the fear of God, with 
reference to the future judgment, carried them over the tendency 
of these observations. Already, at the time of Herod the Great 
(Bathra 4a), and afterwards, in the time of R. Gamaliel (Shabbath 
306), the book was cited as Holy Scripture; and when, instead of 
the book, the author was named, the formula of citation mentioned 
the name of Solomon; or the book was treated as equally Solomonic 
with Proverbs and the Song (Zrubin 218). | 
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Even the doubtfulness of its contents could give rise to no 
manner of doubt as to the author. Down till the new era beginning 
with Christianity, and, in the main, even till the Reformation- 
century, no attention was paid to the inner and historico-literary 
marks which determine the time of the origin of a book. The 
Reformation first called into existence, along with the criticism of 
dogmatic traditions, at the same time also biblical criticism, which 
it raised to the place of an essential part of the science of Scripture. 
Luther, in his Zischreden (Table-Talk), is the first who explained 
the Preacher as one of the most recent books of the O. T.: he sup- 
posed that the book had not reached us in its completed form; that 
it was written by Sirach rather than by Solomon; and that it might 
be, “as a Talmud, collected from many books, perhaps from the 
library of King Ptolemy Euergetes, in Egypt.” These are only 
passing utterances, which have no scientific value; among his con- 
temporaries, and till the middle of the century following, they found 
no acceptance. Hugo Grotius (1644) is the first who, like Luther, 
rejects its Solomonic authorship, erroneously supposing, with him, 
that it is a collection of diverse sayings of the wise, mepi ris evdae- 
povias; but on one point he excellently hits the nail on the head: 
Argumentum ejus ret habeo multa vocabula, quae non alibt quam in 
Daniele, Esdra et Chaldaets interpretibus reperias. This observation 
is warranted. If the Book of Koheleth were of old Solomonic origin, 
then there is no history of the Hebrew language. But Bernstein . 
(Quaestiones nonnullae Kohelethanae, 1854) is right in saying that 
the history of the Hebrew language and literature is certainly 
divided into two epochs by the Babylonish exile, and that the 
Book of Koheleth bears the stamp of the post-exilian form of the 
language. 


Inst of the Hapaxlegomena, and of the Words and Forms in the Book of 
Koheleth belonging to a more recent Period of the Language. 


Aviyonah, xii. 5; cf. Ma‘seroth iv. 6, Berachoth 36a. 

Adam, opp. wshah, only at vii. 28. 

Iezen, Pi., only xu. 9; not Talm. 

‘N, x. 16; i>8, iv. 10, instead of the older ix; cf. ‘3, Ezek. ii. 10; 
like ‘> ‘Ns, Shemoth rabba, c. 46; ‘p's, “Alas, how bad!” 


1 Tischreden, ed. Forstemann-Bindseil, p. 400f. The expression here almost 
appears as if Luther had -confounded Ecclesiastes (Koheleth) with Ecclesiasticus 
(Sirach), At a later period he maintained that the book contained a collection of 
Solomonic sayings, not executed, however, by Solomon himself, 
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Targ. Jer. i, Lev. xxvi. 29; ‘y's, “ Alas for the meek!” 
Berachoth 66; cf. Sanhedrin 1 la. 

Illu, “if” vi. 6; Esth. vii. 4, of BN (I) and % (xd, read N?, Ezek. 
iii. 6); “Targ Deut. xxxii. 29 = Heb. , common in the 
Mishna, eg. Maccoth i. 10. 

Asurim, only vil. 26; cf. Judg. xv. 14; Seder olam rabba, c. 25; cf. 
at iv. 14. 

Baale asupoth, only xii. 11; cf. Sanhedrin 12a, Jer. Sanhedrin x. 1. 

Bihel, only v. 1, vii. 9; as Hiph. Esth. vi. 14; cf. the transitive use of 
the Puh. Esth. 11. 9, like Targ. bahel (= ithb*hel) and b*hilu, haste. 

Bur, only ix. 1; cf. the Talm. al buriv, altogether free from error 
and sin. 

Bthuroth, only xi. 9, xu. 1; cf. Mib‘hurav, Num. xi. 28. 

Batel, xii. 3; elsewhere only i in the Chald. of Ezra; common in ni the 
Mishna, e.g. Aboth i. 5. 

Beth olam (cf. Ezek. xxvi. 20), xii. 5; cf. Tosifta Berachoth iii., 
Targ. Isa. xiv. 18, xli. 11. 

B‘chen, viii. 10 ; Esth. iv. 16; elsewhere only Targ., e.g. Isa. xvi. 5. 

Baal hallashon, x. 11; cf. baal bashar, corpulent, Berachoth 156; 
baal hahhotam, the large-nosed, carrying the nose high, 
Taanith 29a. 

Gibber, only at x. 10, to exert oneself; elsewhere: to prevail. 

Gummats, only x. 8, Syr., and in the Targ. of the Hag. (cf. Targ. 
Ps. vii. 16). 

Divrath, vid. under wv. 

Hoveh, ii. 22; cf. Shabbath vi. 6, Hrubin 1.10, Jebamoth xv. 2. 

Hioleloth, i. 17, ii. 12, vii. 25, ix. 3; and holeluth, madness, only in 
the Book of Koheleth, x. 13. 

Zichron, aS primary form, 1. 11, 11. 16; wid. at Lev. xxiii. 24, the 
connecting form. 

Zman, iii. 1; Neh. ii. 6; Esth. ix. 27, 31; elsewhere only in the 
bib. Chald. with "Y¥, dpa, the usual Mishnic word for xarpés 
and povos. 

Holah (malum), aegrum, v.12, 15; for this nahhlah is used in Isa. 
xvii. 11; Nah. iii. 19; Jer. x. 19, xiv. 17. 

Ben-hhorim (liber, in contrast to évéd, servus), x. 17; ef. nn (freedom) 
on the coins of the Revolution of the Roman period; the 
usual Talm. word, even of possessions, such as praedium 
liberum, aedes liberae of the Roman law. 

Hhuts min, only at ii. 25 (Chald. bar min); frequent in the Mishna, 
eg. Middoth ii. 3. 

Hhush, ii. 25; in the Talm. and Syr. of sorrowful experiences ; here 
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(cf. Job xx. 2), of the experiences derived from the senses, 
and experiences in general, as in the Rabb. the five senses 
are called own. 

Hhayalim, x. 10; everywhere else, also in Aram., meaning war- 
hosts, except at Isa. xxx. 6, where it denotes opes, treasures. 

Hhesron, i. 15, a common word in the post-bibl. language.’ 

Heéphéts, iii. 1, 17, v. 7, viii. 6; cf. Isa. lviii. 3,13. The primary 
unweakened meaning is found at v. 3, xii 1,10. The 
weakening of the original meaning may have already early 
begun ; in the Book of Koheleth it has advanced as far as 
in the language of the Mishna, eg. Aezia iv. 6. 

Hheshbon, vii. 25, 27, ix. 10. Plur. at vii. 29, machinationes ; only 
in 2 Chron. xxvi. 15 in the sense of machinae bellicae ; but 
as in Koheleth, so also in Shabbath 150a. 

Hhathhhatim, only at xii. 5. 

Tahhanah, xii. 4; cf. thhon, Lam. v. 3, which is foreign to the 
Mishna, but is used as corresponding to the older rehhaim, 
in the same way as the vulgar Arab. mathanat and fahwan, 
instead of the older raha, 

vie, Pih, only ii. 20. Talm. Nithpa. vx, to abandon hope, eg. 
Kelim xxvi. 8. 

Y'giyah, only xii. 12; an abstract such as may be formed from all 
verbs, and particularly is more frequently formed in the 
more modern than in the more ancient language. 

Yother, as a participial adj.: “that which remains” (cf. 1 Sam. 
xv. 15) = “gain,” vi. 11, vu. 11; or “superiority,” vi. 8. 
As an adv.: “more” (cf. Esth. vi. 6), “ particularly,” u. 135, 
vi. 16; xii. 9, xii. 12. In the Talm. Heb., used in the 
sense of “remaining over” (Kiddushin 246); and as an 
adv., in the sense of plus or magis (eg. Chullin 570). 

Yapheh, iii. 11, v. 17, as eg. Jer. Pesachim ix. 9 (b. Pesachim 99a) : 
“Silence is well-becoming (75') the wise; how much more 
fools !” 

Yithron, ii. 13 (twice), vii. 12 (synon. mothar, iii. 1); more fre- 
quently “real gain,” i. 3, 1. 11, m. 9, v. 15, x. 10; 
“ superiority and gain,” v. 8. Peculiar (= Aram. yuthran) 
to the Book of Koheleth, and in Rabb., whence it is derived. 

K‘thhad, xi. 6, Isa. lxv. 25, Chron., Ezra, Nehem., the Chald. 
kahhada ; Syr. okchado,; frequent in the Mish., eg. Bechoroth 
vil 4; Kilajim 1. 9. 

1 Vid, my Geschichte der jild. Poesie, p. 187 f. 
® Vid. Eli Smith in my Jud.-Arab. Doesien aus vormuh. Zeit. (1874), p. 40. 
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K*var, adv., i. 10, ii 12, 16, iii. 15, iv. 2, vi. 10, ix. 6, 7; common in 
the Mishna, e.g. Hrubin iv. 2, Nedarim v. 5; in Aram., more 
frequently in the sense of “ perhaps” than of “ formerly.” 

Kasher, xi. 6, Esth. viii. 5; in the Mishna, the word commonly 
used of that which is legally admissible ; Hiph. verbal noun, 
hachshér, only at x. 10; in the Mishna, of arranging accord- 
ing to order; in the superscription of the tract, macshirin, 
of making susceptible of uncleanness, Cf. eg. Menachoth 
48b. The word is generally pointed W25, but more correctly 
“wan 

Kishron, only at ii. 21, iv. 4, v. 10; not found in the Mishna. 

L'vad, tantummodo, vii. 29; similar, but not quite the same, at Isa, 
xxvi. 13. 

Ldahdg, exclusively xii. 12; not Talm.; from the verb lahdg (R. nd), 
to long eagerly for; Syr. lahgoz, vapour (of breathing, ex- 
halare); cogn. higgdyon (hégéh), according to which it is 
explained in Jer. Sanhedrin x. 1 and elsewhere. 

Lavah, viii. 15, as in the Mishna: to conduct a guest, to accompany 
a traveller; whence the proverb: md »xnb, he who gives a 
convoy to the dead, to him it will be given, Kethuboth 72a ; 
of.) DY, a standing surname, Vegaim xiv. 6. 

M‘dinah, v. 7, and in no book besides before the Exile. 

Madda’, x. 20; elsewhere only in the Chron. and Dan.; Targ. 720. 

M'leah, gravida, only xi. 5, as in the Mishna, eg. Jebamoth xvi. 1. 

Malak, v. 5; cf. Mal. ii. 7, in the sense of the later sh‘luahh 
shamaim, delegated of God.’ 

Miskén, only iv. 13, ix. 15, 16; but cf. miskenwth, Deut. vii. 9, 
and m‘sukan, Isa. xl. 20. 

Masm*roth, xii. 11 = ‘Dd, Jer. x. 4; cf. Isa. xli. 7; 1 Chron. xxii. 3; 
2 Chron. ii. 9. 

Mattum, v. 1; @ plur. only at Ps. cix. 8. 

Mikreh, more frequently in the Book of Koheleth than in any other 
book ; and at iii. 19, used as explained in the Comm. 

Meérots, exclusively ix. 11 (elsewhere m’rutsah). 

Mashak, u. 3; cf. Chagiga 14a, Sifrt 1550, ed. Friedmann. 

Mishlahhath, viii. 8 (cf. Ps. lxxviii. 49). 

Nagd, Hiph. with é, viii. 14, as at Esth. ix. 26; Aram. 4 NDD, eg. 
LTarg. Jer. to Ex. xxxiii. 13. 


1 Vid. my Heb. Rémerbrief, p. 79. Cf. Stein’s Talm. Termin. (1869), under 
ne‘g and 1w5n, 

2 Vid. my “Discussion der Amtsfrage in Mishna u. Gemara,” Luth. Zeilsch. 
(1854), pp. 446-449. 
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Nahag, ii. 3, as in the Mishna, eg. Aboda Zara iii. 4, 540; cf. Targ. 
Koh, x. 4. 
Nahhath, vi. 5, as in the common phrase nahhath ruahh; cf. in 1b ms, 
“It were better for him,” etc., Jer. Berachoth i. 2. This 15 ma, 

for Koheleth’s 6 nno, is frequent. 

Nai#, xii. 11 (for which, Isa. xxii. 23, taka’; Mishna, yap; Jer. 
Sanhedrin x. 1), as Dan. xi. 45. 

bap, Hithpa., only at xii. 5. 

Sof, iii. 11, vii. 2, xii. 13; Joel ii. 20; 2 Chron. xx. 16, the more 
modern word which later displaced the word ahharith, 
vi. 8, x. 13 (cf Berachoth i. 1), but which is not exactly 
equivalent to it; for sof davar, xii. 13,1 which has the mean- 
ing of summa summarum, ahharith davar, would be inap- 
plicable. 

Sichal, ii. 19, vii. 17, x. 3 (twice), 14; Jer. iv. 22, v. 21; in the 
Book of Koheleth, the synon. of the yet more frequently 
used D3, the Targ. word. 

Sechél, exclusively x. 6. 

Sichluth, i. 17 (here with ¥), ii. 3, 12, 13, vii. 25, x. 1, 13 (synon. 
k°siluth, Prov. ix. 13). 

jp, Miph. x. 9; cf. Berachoth 1. 3. The Targ.-Talm. Jthpa. jBADX, 
“to be in danger,” corresponds with the Niph. 

* Avad, exclusively ix. 1, like the Syr. ’bad, Jewish-Aram. 7349, 

‘Aden (formed of 177), adhuc, with x5, nondum, iv. 3. 

‘Adénih (of dd-hénnih), adhuc, iv. 2; Mishnic %Y, eg. Nedarim 
x1. 10. 

my, Hithpa. only at xu. 3. 

‘Amdd, ii. 9, viii. 3, as Jer. xlviii. 11; Ps. cii. 27. 

Ummath, vid. under wv. 

‘Anah, v.19, x. 19. 

Inyan, exclusively in the Book of Koheleth, 1. 13, i. 23, 26, iii. 10, 
iv. 8, v. 2, 13, vii. 16, one of the most extensive words 
of the post-bibl. Heb. ; first, of the object of employment, 
eg. Kiddushin 6a, “occupied with this object ;” also Aram. 
Bathra 1146. 

‘Atsdltdyim, double impurity, 2.e. where the one hand is as impure as 
the other, only at x. 18. 

‘ Astth, with lehhém, x. 19, as at Dan. v. 1: dvdd lehhém ; in the N. T. 
Mark vi. 21, zrocety Setrvoy. Otherwise Ezek. iv. 15, where 
asah lehhem is used of preparing food. With the obj. of 
the time of life, vi. 12; cf. Acts xv. 33. With ¢ov, not 

1 Vid. Heb. Rémerbrief, pp. 81, 84. 
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only “to do good,” vii. 20, but also “to act well,” “to 
spend a pleasant life,” ii. 12. 

Pardés (Song iv. 13; Neh. 11. 8), plur. it 5, flower-gardens, parks, 
as Mezt'a 103a, *oYm». 

Péshér, explicatio, viii. 1, elsewhere only in the Chald. parts of Dan. 
Aram. for the older 098 and 12¥, of which the Targ. word 
is WBE and NAB, Talm. 71, “ adjustment of a controverted 
matter.” 

Pithgam in the Chald. parts of Ezra and Daniel, but only as a 
Hebraised Persian word in vill. 11, Esth. 1. 20; common 
in the Targ. and in the Syr., but not in the Talm. 

Kilkal (Kalal, Ezek. i. 7; Dan. x. 6), exclusively at x. 10 (on the 
contrary, at Ezek. xxi. 26, it means “ to agitate ”). 

Rtuth, only v. 10; Keri, for which Chethib nxn, which may be read 
Ms, Mw (cf. Ezek. xxviii. 17), or 8"; the latter two of 
these forms are common in the Mishna, and have there their 
special meanings proceeding from the fundamental idea of 
seeing. 

19, Niph. part., only iii. 15. 

Ruth, besides the Chald. parts of Ezra, occurs only seven times in 
the Book of Koheleth, i 14, ii, 11, 17, 26, iv. 4, 6, 
vi. 9. 

Ra‘yon, i. 17, ii. 22, iv. 16; elsewhere only in the Chald. parts of 
Daniel and in the Targ. 

v, this in and of itself is in no respect modern, but, as the Babyl.- 
Assyr. sa, the Phoen. wx, shows, is the relative (originally 
demonstrative) belonging to the oldest period of the 
language, which in the Mishna has altogether supplanted 
the WWk& of the older Heb. book-language. It is used in the 
Book of Koheleth quite in the same way as in the Mishna, 
but thus, that it stands first on the same line (rank) with 
"wes, and makes it doubtful whether this or that which occurs 
more frequently in the book (¥, according to Herzfeld, 68 
times, and wx 89 times) has the predominance (cf. eg. 
1 13f, vii. 14, x. 14, where both are used promiscue). 
The use of asher as a relative pronoun and relative con- 
junction is not different from the use of this in the older 
literature: ’ad asher lo, in the sense of “ before,” xii. 1, 2, 6, 
Mishnic xv 4y, is only a natural turn to the fundamental 
meaning “ till that not” (2 Sam. xvii. 13; 1 Kings xvii. 17) ; 
and mib‘li asher lo = nisi quod non, iii. 11 (cf. bilti, Dan. 
xi. 18), for which the Mishnic xbw sadn (eg. Erubin i. 10), 
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is only accidentally not further demonstrable. But how far 
the use of w has extended, will be seen by the following 
survey, from which we exclude w, standing alone as a rela- 
tive pronoun or relative conjunction :— 
Beshekvar,ii.16. B*shel asher, eo quod, viii.17 (cf. Jonah 
i. 7, 8, 12), corresponding to the Talm. 3 73, Kol 
vil. 7,9,and xi. 8. Kol-wmmath wv, v.15, correspond- 
ing to the Chald. kol-kavel ", Dan. ii. 40, etc. 3, 
v. 14, xii. 7, and in the sense of qguum, ix. 12, x. 3. 
mah-8, i. 9, iii. 15, vi. 10, vii. 24, viii. 7, x. 14; meh 
vw, ii, 22. Wo,v. 4. ’Al-divrath shello, vii. 14 (ef. 
ili. 18, vill. 2). Shégam, ii. 15, viii. 14. 

Shiddah and plur. Shiddoth, exclusively ii. 8. 

Shaharuth, exclusively xi. 10, to be understood after Nedarim iii. 8, 
“the black-headed,” opposed to mawn ‘Sys, “the grey- 
haired.” 

now, Hithpa., only viii. 10, the usual word in the Talm., eg. San- 
hedrin 130. 

Shalat, ii. 19, viii. 9, besides only in Nehemiah and Esther (ef. 
Bechoroth, vii. 6, etc.) ; Hiph. v. 18, vi. 2, elsewhere only 
Ps, cxix. 133. 

Shilton, viii. 4, 8, nowhere else in O. T. Heb., but in the Mishna, 

eg. Kiddushin iii. 6. 

Shallith, with 3, only viii. 8 (cf. Ezek. xvi. 30); on the contrary, 
vii. 19, x. 5, as Gen. xlii. 6, in the political signification of 
a ruler. 

pow, Hithpo., vii. 16. 

Shiphluth, x. 18, elsewhere only Targ. Jer. xlix. 24. 

Shithi, only x. 177. 

Tahath hashshémesh, i. 3, agreeing with the Greek d¢’ Xi, or td 
TOV HALO. 

Takkiph, in O. T. Heb. only vi 10; elsewhere in the Chald., Targ., 
Talm. : 

Takan,i.15; Pith. vii. 13, xii. 9, a Mishna-word used in the Pih. 
and Hiph., whence tikkun (“ putting right,” eg. in the text- 
hist. terminus technicus, tikkun sopherim, and “ arrangement,” 
eg. Gittin iv. 2, “ the ordering of the world”) and tikkanah 
(e.g. Gottin iv. 6, “ welfare,” frequently in the sense of 
“ direction,” “ arrangement ”). 


This survey of the forms peculiar to the Book of Koheleth, and 
only found in the most recent books of the O. T., partly only in 
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the Chaldee portions of these, and in general use in the Aramaic, 
places it beyond all doubt that in this book we have a product of 
the post-exilian period, and, at the earliest, of the time of Ezra- 
Nehemiah. All that Wagenmann (Comm. 1856), von Essen (Der 
Predeger Salomo’s, 1856), Bohl (De Aramaismis libri Coheleth, 1860), 
Hahn (Comm. 1860), Reusch (Tabinger Quartalschr. 1860), War- 
minski (Verfasser wu. Abfassungszeit des B. Koheleth, 1867), Prof. 
Taylor Lewis (in the American ed. of Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1869), 
Schafer (Neue Untersuchungen t d. B. Koheleth, 1870), Vegni 
(L’ Ecelesiaste secondo tl testo Ebraico, Florenz 1871) have advanced 
to the contrary, rests on grounds that are altogether untenable. If 
we possessed the original work of Sirach, we should then see more 
distinctly than from fragments ' that the form of the language found 
in Koheleth, although older, is yet one that does not lie much 
further back; it is connected, yet loosely, with the old language, 
but at the same time it is in full accord with that new Heb. which 
we meet with in the Mishna and the Barajtha-Literature, which 
groups itself aroundit. To the modern aspects of the Heb. language 
the following forms belong :— 

1. Verbs Lamed-Aleph, which from the first interchange their 
forms with those of verbs Lamed-He, are regularly treated in certain 
forms of inflexion in the Mishna as verbs Lamed-He ; eg. TX¥ is not 
used, but N¥? This interchange of forms found in the later 
language reveals itself here in 8¥', x. 5, used instead of NN¥*; and if, 
according to the Masora, bin (sh) is to be always written like 
N¥ID at vii. 26 (except vii. 26d), the traditional text herein discloses 
a full and accurate know ledge of the linguistic character of the 
book. The Aram. xoyw for mow, at viii. 1, i not thus to be accounted 
for. 

2. The richness of the old language in mood-forms is here disap- 
pearing. The optative of the first person (the cohortative) is only 
represented by M23M¥, vii. 23. The form of the subjunctive (jussive) 
is found in the prohibitive clauses, such as vii. 16, 17,18,x. 4; but 
elsewhere the only certain examples found are Iw, quod auferat 
secum, v. 14, and 73%, x. 10. In xii. 7, 2 may also be read, 
although 2”, under the influence of “ere ever” (xii. 6), is also 
Gacieable On the contrary, 8, xi. 3, is indic. after the Mishn. 
Ni, and so also is NI" (derived from 73), not yx), xu. 5. Yet more 
eierenat. however, is the circumstance that the historic tense, 

1 Vid. the collection of the Heb. fragments of the Book of Ben-Sira in my 
Gesch. der jiid. Poesie, p. 204 f. 
3 Vid. Geiger's Lehrbuch der Mishna-Sprache, p. 46, 
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the so-called fut. consecutivum, which has wholly disappeared from the 
Mishna-language, also here, notwithstanding the occasions for its 
frequent use, occurs only three times, twice in the unabbreviated 
form, iv. 1, 7,and once in the form lengthened by the intentional ah, 
i. 17, which before its disappearance was in frequent use. It pro- 
bably belonged more to the written than to the spoken language of 
the people (cf. the Song vi. 90). 

3. The complexion of the language peculiar to the Book of 
Koheleth is distinguished also by this, that the designation of the 
person already contained in the verbal form is yet particularly ex- 
pressed, and without there being a contrast occasioning this emphasis, 
by the personal pronoun being added to and placed after it, eg. 1. 16, 
ii 1, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 20, iii. 17, 18, iv. 1, 4, 7, v. 17, vii. 25, 
viii. 15, ix. 15. Among the more ancient authors, Hosea has the 
same peculiarity (cf. the Song v. 5); but there the personal pronoun 
stands always before the verb, eg. vill. 13, xii. 11. The same thing 
is found in Ps. xxxix. 11, lxxxii. 6, ete. The inverse order of the 
words is found only at ii. 14, after the scheme of Job i. 15, as also 
ii. 15 follows the scheme of Gen. xxiv. 27. Mishna-forms of ex- 
pressions such as ‘211i, Nedarim i. 1, °223P%, Jebamoth xvi. 7, are not 
homogeneous with that manner of subordinating the personal pro- 
noun (cf. vii. 26, iv. 2). Thus we have here before us a separation 
of the subject and the predicate, instead of which, in the language of 
the Mishna, the form 78 ‘N" (x) and the like (e.g. Berachoth i. 5) 
is used, which found for itself a place in the language of Koheleth, 
in so far as this book delights in the use of the participle to an extent 
scarcely met with in any other book of Scripture (wid. eg. 1 6, 
viii, 12, x. 19). 

4. The use of the demonstrative pronoun 7 bears also a 
Mishnic stamp. We lay no particular stress on the fact that the 
author uses it, as regularly as the Mishna, always without the 
article ; but it is characteristic that he always, where he does not 
make use of the masculine form in a neuter sense (as vii. 10, 18, 
29, vill. 9, ix. 1, xi. 6, keeping out of view cases determined by 
attraction), employs no other fc minine form than Af, Mishnic it, 
in this sense, 11. 2, v.15, 18, vil. 23, ix. 13. In other respects 
also the use of the pronouns approaches the Mishna language. In 
the use of the pronoun also in i. 10 and v. 18 there is an approach 
to the Mishnic ¥, hic est, and ‘7, haec est. And the use of xin and 
non for the personal verb reaches in ii. 18, ix. 4 (vid. Comm.), the 
extreme. 

The enumeration of linguistic peculiarities betokening a late 
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origin is not yet exhausted ; we shall meet with many such in the 
course of the Exposition. Not only the language, however, but 
also the style and the artistic form of the book, show that it is the 
most recent product of the Bibl. Chokma literature, and belongs to 
a degenerated period of art. From the fact that the so-called 
metrical accent system of the three books—Psalms, Job, and Pro- 
verbs—is not used in Ecclesiastes, it does not follow that it is not 
a poetical book in the fullest sense of the word; for the Song and 
Lamentations, these masterpieces of the YY and 3p, the Minne- 
song and the Elegy, are also excluded from that more elevated, 
more richly expressive, and more melodious form of discourse, 
perhaps to preserve the spiritual character of the one, and not to 
weaken the elegiac character of the other, to which a certain melan- 
choly monotone andante is suitable. So also, to apply that system 
of accentuation to the Book of Koheleth was not at all possible, for 
the symmetrical stichs to which it is appropriate is for the most part 
wanting in Koheleth, which is almost wholly written in eloquent 
prose: unfolding its instruction in the form of sentences without 
symmetrical stichs.—It is, so to speak, a philosophical treatise in 
which “I saw,” and the like, as the expression of the result of 
experience; “I said,” as the expression of reflection on what was 
observed ; “I perceived,” as the expression of knowledge obtained 
as a conclusion from a process of reasoning; and “ this also,” as the 
expression of the result,—repeat themselves nearly terminologically. 
The reasoning tone prevails, and where the writer passes into gnomic 
poetry he enters into it suddenly, eg. v. 96, or holds himself ready 
to leave it quickly again, eg. v. 12, vu. 13 f. Always, indeed, 
where the Mashal note is struck, the discourse begins to form itself 
into members arranged in order; and then the author sometimes 
rises in language, and in the order of his words, into the true 
classic form of the proverb set forth in parallel members, eg. vii. 
7, 9, ix. 8. The symmetry of the members is faultless, v. 5, viii. 
8, ix. 11; but in other places, as v. 1, vil. 26, xi. 9, it fails, and 
in the long run the book, altogether peculiar in its stylistic and 
artistic character, cannot conceal its late origin: in the elevated 
classical style there quickly again intermingles that which is 
peculiar to the author, as representing the age in which he lived, 
eg. vii. 19, x. 2f, 6, 8-10, 16 f,, xi. 3, 6. That in the age of the 
Mishna they knew how to imitate classic masterpieces, is seen 
from the beautiful enigma, in the form of a heptastich, by Bar- 
Kappara, jer. Moéd katan iii. 1, and the elegy, in the form of a 
hexastich on the death of R. Abina, by Bar-Kippuk, 6. Moéd katan 
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256. One would thus be in error if he regarded such occasional 
classical pieces in the Book of Koheleth as borrowed. The book, 
however fragmentary it may seem to be on a superficial examina- 
tion, is yet the product of one author.” In its oratorical ground- 
form, and in the proverbs introduced into it, it is a side-piece to 
Prov. i-ix. We have shown, in the introduction to the Book of 
Proverbs, that in these proverbial discourses which form the intro- 
duction to the older Solomonic Book of Proverbs, which was 
probably published in the time of Jehoshaphat, the Mashal appears 
already rhetorically decomposed. This decomposition is much 
further advanced in the Book of Ecclesiastes. To it is applicable 
in a higher degree what is there (Proverbs, vol. I. 12 f.) said of 
Prov. i—ix. The distich is represented in the integral, vii. 13, 
synonymous, xi. 4, and synthetic, vii. 1, and also, though rarely, in 
the antithetic form, vii. 4; but of the emblematic form there is 
only one example, x. 1. The author never attempted the beautiful 
numerical and priamel forms; the proverbial form also, beyond 
the limits of the distich, loses the firmness of its outline. The 
tetrastich, x. 20, is, however, a beautiful exception to this. But 
splendour of form would not be appropriate to such a sombre work 
as this is. Its external form is truly in keeping with its spirit. 
In the checkered and yet uniform manner of the book is reflected 
the image of the author, who tried everything and yet was satisfied 
with nothing; who hastened from one thing to another because 
nothing was able to captivate him. His style is like the view he 
takes of the world, which in its course turned to him only its dark 
side. He holds fast to the fear of God, and hopes in a final judg- 
ment; but his sceptical world-sorrow remains unmitigated, and his 
forced eudaemonism remains without the right consecration: these 
two stars do not turn the night into day ;. the significance of the 
book, with reference to the history of redemption, consists in the 
actual proof that humanity, in order to its being set free from its 
unhappiness, needs to be illuminated by the sun of a new revela- 
tion. But although the manner of the author’s representation is 
the reflection of his own inner relation to the things represented, 
yet here and there he makes his representation, not without con- 


1 Given and translated in Wissenchaft, Kunst, Judenthum (1838), p. 231 f. 

2 Renan, in his Histoire des Langues, Sémitiques, supposes that a work of so 
bold a scepticism as Ecclesiastes could not have originated in the post-exilian 
period of the severely legal rabbinical Judaism; it may be an old Solomonic 
work, but as it now lies before us, revised by a more recent hand,—an untenable 
expedient for establishing an arbitrary supposition. 
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sciousness and art, the picture of his own manner of thought. Thus, 
eg., the drawling tautologies in viii. 14, ix. 9, certainly do not escape 
from him against his will. And as was rightly remarked under Gen. 
ii. 1-3, that the discourse there is extended, and forms itself into 
a picture of rest after the work of the creation, so Koheleth, in 
i, 4-11 and xii. 2—7, shows himself a master of eloquence; for in 
the former passage he imitates in his style the everlasting unity of 
the course of the world, and in the latter he paints the exhausted 
and finally shattered life of man. 

Not only, however, by the character of its thought and language 
and manner of representation, but also by other characteristic features, 
the book openly acknowledges that it was not written by Solomon 
himself, but by a Jewish thinker of a much later age, who sought 
to conceive of himself as in Solomon’ position, and clothed his 
own life-experiences in the confessions of Solomon. The very title 
of the book does not leave us in doubt as to this. It is in these 
words: Zhe words of Koheleth, the son of David, king in Jeru- 
salem. The apposition, “king in Jerusalem,” appertains, like eg. 
2 Chron, xxxv. 3, to the name of the speaker who is introduced ; 
for nothing is here said as to the place in life held by David, but 
to that held by him who is thus figuratively named. The indeter- 
minate “king” of itself would be untenable, as at Prov. xxxi.1. As 
there the words “ king of Massa” are to be taken together, so here 
“king” is determined by “in Jerusalem” added to it, so far that 
it is said what kind of king Koheleth was. That by this name 
Solomon is meant, follows, apart from i. 12 ff, from this, that David 
had only one son who was king, viz. Solomon. The opinion of 
Krochmal, that a later David, perhaps a governor of Jerusalem 
during the Persian domination, is meant, is one of the many 
superfluities of this learned author. Koheleth is Solomon, but he 
who calls him “king in Jerusalem” is not Solomon himeelf. 
Solomon is called “king of Israel,” eg. 2 Kings xxiii. 13; and as 
in 1,12 he names himself “king over Israel,” so, Neh. xiii. 26, he 
is called “king of Israel,” and along with this designation, “king 
over all Israel;” but the title, “king in Jerusalem,” nowhere else 
occurs, We read that Solomon “reigned in Jerusalem over all 
Israel,” 1 Kings xi. 42, cf. xiv. 21; the title, “king in Jerusalem,” 
is quite peculiar to the title of the book before us. Eichhorn 
supposes that it corresponds to the time subsequent to the division 
of the kingdom, when there were two different royal residences ; 


1 Vid. Kerem chemed v. 89, and his More neboche ha-seman (Director errantiwm 
nostrae aetatis), edited by Zunz, 1851, 4. 
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but against this view Bloch rightly remarks, that the contrasted 
“in Samaria” occurs only very rarely (as 2 Kings xiv. 23). We 
think that in this expression, “ king in Jerusalem,” there is revealed 
a time in which Israel had ceased to be an independent kingdom, 
in which Jerusalem was no more a royal city. 

That the book was not composed immediately by Solomon, is 
indicated by the circumstance that he is not called Solomon, nor 
Jedidiah (2 Sam. xii. 25), but is designated by a hitherto unheard 
of name, which, by its form, shows that it belongs, at earliest, to the 
Ezra-Nehemiah age, in which it was coined. We consider the 
name, first, without taking into account its feminine termination. 
In the Arab., kahal (cogn. kahal) signifies to be dry, hard, from the 
dryness and leather-like toughness of the skin of an old man; and, 
accordingly, Dindorf (Quomodo nomen Coheleth Salomoni tribuatur, 
1791) and others understand Koheleth of an old man whose life is 
worn out; Coccejus and Schultens, with those of their school, 
understand it of the penitent who is dead to the world. But both 
views are opposed by this, that the form on (np, ef. $75) would 
be more appropriate; but above all by this, that Smp in this 
meaning, aridum, marcidum esse, is a verbal stem altogether foreign 
to the northern Semitic. The verb bap signifies, in the Heb., Aram., 
and Assyr., to call (cf. the Syr. kahlonitho, a quarrelsome woman), 
and particularly to call together; whence bap, of the same Sanscrit- 
Semit. root as the words éx-«An-ola and con-cil-ium,'—an extension 
of the root 5p, which, on another side, is extended in the Arab. 
kalah, Aethiop. kal‘ha, to cry. This derivation of the name Kohe- 
leth shows that it cannot mean evvabpororys (Grotius, not Aquila), 
in the sense of collector sententiarum ; the Arab. translation alajam’at 
(also van Dyk) is faultless, because yam’ can signify, to collect men 
as well as things together; but 5np is not used in that sense of in 
unum redigere. In close correspondence with the Heb. word, the 
LXX. translates, 0 éxxAnotaocrns; and the Graec. Venet., 7) é«xd7- 
ovdotpia (xii. 9: 4 éxxAnotafovea). But in the nearest significa- 
tion, “ the collector,’ this would not be a significant name for the 
king represented as speaking in this book. In Solomon’s reign 
there occurred an epoch-making assembly in Jerusalem, 1 Kings 
viii. 1, 2 Chron. v. 2—viz. for the purpose of consecrating the 
temple. The O. T. does not afford any other historical reference 
for the name; for although, in Prov. v. 14, xxvi. 26, onpa signifies 
coram populo, publice, yet it does not occur directly of the public 
appearance of Wisdom; the expressions for this are different, 1. 20 f, 

1 Vid. Friedr. Delitzsch’s Indogermanisch-Semitische Studien, p. 90. 
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viii, 1-4, ix. 3, though cognate. But on that great day of the con- 
secration of the temple, Solomon not only called the people together, 
but he also preached to them,—he preached indirectly, for he con- 
secrated the temple by prayer; and directly, for he blessed the 
people, and exhorted them to faithfulness, 1 Kings viii. 55-61. 
Thus Solomon appears not only as the assembler, but also as the 
preacher to those who were assembled; and in this sense of a 
teacher of the people (cf. xii. 9), Koheleth is an appropriate name of 
the king who was famed for his wisdom and for his cultivation of 
the popular Mashal. It is known that in proper names the Kal is 
frequently used in the sense of the Hiph. Thus Koheleth is not 
immediately what it may be etymologically = 87), caller, proclaimer ; 
but is = nonpn, from Snpn, to assemble, and to speak to the assembly, 
contionart ; according to which Jerome, under i. 1, rightly explains: 
éxkdXnotactns, Graeco sermone appellatur qui coetum, id est ecclesiam 
congregat, quem nos nuncupare possumus contionatorem, eo quod 
loquatur ad populum et gus sermo non specialiter ad unum, sed ad 
universos gencraliter dirigatur. The interpretation: assembly = 
academy or collectivum, which Doderlein (Salomon’s Prediger u. Hohes- 
lied, 1784) and Kaiser (Koheleth, Das Collectivum der Davidischen 
Konige in Jerusalem, 1823) published, lightly disregards the form 
of the n. agentis; and Spohn’s (Der Prediger Salomo, 1785) “O 
vanity of vanities, said the philosopher,” itself belongs to the 
vanities. 

Knobel in his Comm. (1836) has spoken excellently regarding 
the feminine form of the name; but when, at the close, he says: 
“Thus Koheleth properly signifies preaching, the office and busi- 
ness of the public speaker, but is then = 2p, *7?, public speaker 
before an assembly,” he also, in an arbitrary manner, interchanges 
the n. agentis with the n. actionis. His remark, that “ the rule that 
concreta, if they have a fem. termination, become abstracta, must 
also hold for participia,” is a statement that cannot be confirmed. 
As nonh signifies that which impresses (a seal), and M105 that 
which twines about (chapiter), so also N13h, Ex. xxvi. 10, that which 
joins together (the coupling); one can translate such fem. particip., 
when used as substantives, as abstracta, eg. VP (from mp3), destruc- 
tion, utter ruin; but they are abstracta in themselves as little as 
the neutra in 7d tavrov, which may be translated by “ identity,” 
or in immensum altitudinis, by immensity (in height). Also Arab, 
names of men with fem. forms are concreta. To the participial 
form Koheleth correspond, for the. most part, such names as (Arab.) 
rawiyaton, narrator of tradition (fem. of rawyn) ; but essentially cogn. 
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also are such words as ’allamat, greatly learned man ; also khaly/aton, 
which is by no means an inf. noun, like the Heb. nEvon, but is the 
fem. of the verbal adj. khalyf, successor, representative. The Arabic 
grammarians say that the fem. termination gives to the idea, if 
possible, a collective signification, eg. jarrar, the puller, ze. the 
drawer of a ship (helciarius), and jarrarat, the multitude drawing, 
the company (taife) drawing the boat up the stream; or it also 
serves “as an exhaustive designation of the properties of the genus ;” 
so that, ¢.g., ’allamat means one who unites in himself that which 
is peculiar to the very learned, and represents in his own person 
a plurality of very learned men. They also say that the fem. ter- 
mination serves in such cases to strengthen the idea. But how 
can this strengthening result from a change in the gender? 
Without doubt the fem. in such cases discharges the function 
of a neut.; and since doctissimus is heightened to doctissimum, 
it is thereby implied that such an one is a pattern of a 
learned man,—the reality of the idea, or the realized ideal of 
such an one. 

From these Arab. analogues respecting the import of the name 
Koheleth, it follows that the fem. is not to be referred to Chokma in 
such a way as that Solomon might be thereby designated as the 
representative, and, as it were, the incarnation of wisdom (Ewald, 
Hitzig, etc.),—-an idea which the book by no means supports; for if 
the author had designed, in conformity with that signification of the 
name, to let Wisdom herself speak through Solomon’s mouth, he 
would have let him speak as the author of Prov. 1-1x. speaks when 
he addresses the reader by the title, “my son,” he would not have 
put expressions in his mouth such as 1. 16-18, vi. 23f, One 
should not appeal to vii. 27; for there, where the subject is the 
dangers of the love of women, Koheleth, in the sense of Wisdom 
preaching, is as little appropriate as elsewhere; just here was the 
masculine gender of the speaker to be accented, and Amrah Koheleth 
is thus an incorrect reading for Amar Hakkoheleth (xii. 8). The 
name Koheleth, without Chokma being supplied, is a man’s name, 
of such recent formation as Sophereth, Neh. vii. 5, for which Ezra 
ii. 55, Hassophereth; cf. also Ezra ii. 57, ‘1 ‘3B, The Mishna goes 
yet further in the coining of such names for men generis fem. As it 
generally prefers to use the part. passivt In an active sense, ¢.g. “3D, 
thinking; 239, riding; "NY, having drunk; so also it forms fem. 
plurals with a masculine signification,—as Hadruchoth, press-treaders, 
LTerumoth in. 4; Hamm’shuhhoth, surveyors, Erubin iv. 11; Hall’u- 
zoth, speakers in a foreign tongue, Megilla ii. 1,—and construes these 
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with mas. predicates.! In these there can be nowhere anything said 
of a heightening of the idea effected by the transition to fem. forms. 
But the persons acting, although they are men, are thought of as 
neut.; and they appear, separated from the determination of their 
gender, as the representatives of the activity spoken of. According 
to this, Koheleth is, without regard to the gender, a preaching person. 
The Book of Koheleth thus bears, in its second word, as on its very 
forehead, the stamp of the Ezra-Nehemiah era to which it belongs. 
As the woman of Endor, when she raised Samuel out of Hades 
at the request of Saul, sees “gods ascending out of the earth” 
(1 Sam. xxviii. 13), so it is not the veritable Solomon who speaks 
in this book, but his spirit, for which this neut. name Koheleth is appro- 
priate. When he says, i. 12, “I, Koheleth, have been king over Israel 
in Jerusalem,” he recognises himself not as the reigning monarch, but 
as having been king. The Talmudic Aggada has joined to this ‘nn, 
the fable that Solomon was compelled to descend from the throne 
on account of his transgression of the law, which was then occupied 
by an angel in his stead, but externally bearing his likeness; and 
that he now went about begging, saying: “1, Koheleth, have been king 
over Israel in Jerusalem ;” but that they struck him with a stick, and 
set before him a plate of groats; for they said to him: “How canst 
thou speak thus? There the king sits in his palace on his throne.” ? 
In this fiction there is at least grammatical intelligence. For it is 
a vain delusion for one to persuade himself that Solomon in his 
advanced age could say, with reference to the period of his life as 
ruler, “I have been king,” fui rex—he was certainly always so during 
the forty years of his reign, and on to the last moment of his life. 
Or can the words 75p ‘n"n mean sum rez? The case is as follows: 
‘mn is never the expression of the abstract present, or of existence 


without regard to time; “I am a king” is expressed in this sense. 


by the substantival clause ani mélek. In every case where one can 
translate ‘nn by “I am,” eg. Ps. lxxxviii. 5, the present being is 
thought of as the result of an historical past (swm = factus sum). 
But at the most, ‘nvn, when it looks from the present back upon the 
past, out of which it arose, signifies “ I have become,” Gen. xxxii. 11; 
Ps. xxx. 8; Jer. xx. 7; or when it looks back into the past as 


1 Vid. Geiger, Lehrbuch, § xvi. 6, and cf. Weiss’ Studien, p. 90, who arbi- 
trarily explains away this linguistic usage. Duke, in his Sprache der Mishna, 
p. 75, avoids the difficulty by the supposition of inadmissible ellipses. 

2 Jer. Sanhedrin ii. 6 goes further into the story; b. Gittin 68b, where the 
angel is designated by the Persian name Ashmodee, cf. Jellinek’s Sammlung kleiner 
Midrashim 2. xxvi. 
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such, “I have been,” Josh. i. 5; Judg. xii. 2; Ps. xxxvii 25. 
Whether this word, in the former sense, corresponds to the Greek 
perfect, and in the latter to the Greek aorist, is determined only by 
the situation and connection. Thus in Ex. ii. 22 it signifies, “I 
have become a stranger” (yéyova = eipl); while, on the other hand, 
in Deut. xxiii. 8, “thou hast been a stranger” (éyévou, fuisti). That 
where the future is spoken of, ‘n"n can, by virtue of the consecutio 
temporum, also acquire the meaning of “I shall become, I shall 
be,” e.g. 1 Kings 1 21, cf. 1 Chron. xix. 12, is of no importance to 
us here. In the more modern language the more delicate syntax, 
as well as that idea of “ becoming,” primarily inherent in the verb 
m1, 1s disappearing, and ‘nn signifies either the past purely, “I have 
been,” Neh. xiii. 6, or, though not so frequently, the past along with 
the present, “I was,” eg. Neh. i. 11. Accordingly, Solomon while 
still living would be able to say 7$o ‘nn only in the sense of “I 
have become (and still am) king:;” but that does not accord with 
the following retrospective perfects." This also does not harmonize 
with the more modern linguistic usage which is followed by Kohe- 
leth, eg. i. 9, ‘vn, id quod fuit; i. 10, 7339, pridem fuit. In 
conformity with this, the LXX. translates ‘nn by éyevounv, and 
the Graec. Venet. by urjp£a. But “I have been king,” Solomon, 
yet living, cannot say, only Salomo redivivus here introduced, as the 
preacher can use such an expression. 

The epilogue, xii. 9 ff, also furnishes an argument in favour of 
the late composition of this book, on the supposition that it is an 
appendix, not by another hand, but by the author himself. But 
that it is from the author's own hand, and does not, as Gratz 
supposes, belong to the period in which the school of Hillel had 
established the canonicity of the book, follows from this, that it is 
composed in a style of Hebrew approaching that used in the 
Mishna, yet of an earlier date than the Mishna; for in the Talmuds 
it is, clause by clause, a subject of uncertain interpretation,— 
the language used is plainly, for the Talmudic authorities, one that 
is antiquated, the expressions of which, because not immediately 
and unambiguously clear, need, in order to their explanation, to be 
translated into the language then in use. The author of the book 
makes it thus manifest that here in the epilogue, as in the book 
itself, Solomon is intentionally called Koheleth; and that the manner 
of expression, as well as of the formation of the sentences in this 


1 If jm followed, then ‘m7 (as Reusch and Hengstenberg interpret) might 
be a circumstantial perfect ; vid. under Gen. i 2. 
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epilogue, can in all particulars be supported from the book itself. 
In “fear God,” xii. 13a, the saying in v. 6, which is similarly 
formed, is repeated; and “this is the whole of man,” xi 130, a 
thought written as it were more in cipher than in extenso, is in the 
same style as vi. 10a. The word inv (“moreover”), frequently used 
by the author, and Sys, used in the formation of attributive names, 
x. 11, 20, v. 10, 12, viii. 8, we meet with also here. And as at 
xii. 9, 10, 11 a third idea connected aovvdétws follows two ideas 
connected by vav, so also at i. 7, vi. 5. But if this epilogue is 
the product of the author’s own hand, then, in meaning and aim, it 
presents itself as its sequel. The author says that the Koheleth who 
appears in this book as “wise” is the same who composed the 
beautiful people’s- book Mishle; that he sought out not only 
words of a pleasing form, but also all words of truth; that the 
words of the wise are like goads and nails which stand in collected 
rows and numbers—they are given from one Shepherd. The author 
of the book thereby denotes that the sentences therein collected, 
even though they are not wholly, as they lie before us, the words of 
Solomon, yet that, with the Proverbs of Solomon, and of the wise 
men generally, they go back to one giver and original author. The epi- 
logue thus, by its historic reference to Solomon, recognises the fiction, 
and gives the reader to understand that the book loses nothing in its 
value from its not having been immediately composed by Solomon. 
Of untruthfulness, of a so-called pia fraus, we cannot therefore 
speak. From early times, within the sphere of the most ancient 
Israelitish authorship, it was regarded as a justifiable undertaking for 
an author to reproduce in a rhetorical or poetical form the thoughts | 
and feelings of memorable personages on special occasions. The 
Psalter contains not a few psalms bearing the superscription le- 
David, which were composed not by David himself, but by unknown 
poets, placing themselves, as it were, in David’s position, and repre- 
senting him, such eg. as cxliv., which in the LXX. excellently bears 
the superscription apes tov Todds. The chronicler, when he seeks 
to give the reader an idea of the music at the festival of the conse- 
cration of the tabernacle and then of the completed temple, allows 
himself so great freedom, that he puts into the mouth of David the 
Beracha of the fourth book of the Psalms (cvi. 48), along with the 
preceding verse of Ps. cvi. (1 Chron. xvi. 35 f.), and into Solomon’s 
mouth verses of Ps. cxxxii. (2 Chron. vi. 41 f). And the prophetical 
discourses communicated in the O. T. historical books are certainly 
partly of this sort, that they either may be regarded as original, as 
eg. 1 Sam. ii. 27 ff, or must be so regarded, as 2 Kings xviii—xx. ; 
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but not merely where the utterances of the prophets are in general 
terms reproduced, as at Judg. vi 8-10, 2 Kings xvii. 13, xxi. 
10-15, but also elsewhere in most of the prophetic discourses 
which we read in the Books of Kings and Chronicles, the style of 
the historian makes itself perceptible. Consequently (as also Caspari 
in his work on the Syro-Ephraimite War, 1849, finds) the discourses 
in the Chronicles, apart from those which are common to them, bear an 
altogether different homogeneous character from those of the Book 
of Kings. It is the same as with the speeches, for instance, which 
are recorded in Thucydides, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Livy, and 
other Greek and Roman historians. Classen may be right in the 
opinion, that the speeches in Thucydides are not mere inventions, 
but that, nevertheless, as they lie before us, they are the work of 
the historian ; even the letters that passed between Pausanias and 
Xerxes bear his stamp, although he composed them on the ground 
of the verbal reports of the Spartans. It is thus also with the 
speeches found in Tacitus. They are more Ciceronian than his own 
style is, and the discourses of Germans have less elaborated periods 
than those of the Romans; but so greatly was the writing of history 
by the ancients influenced by this custom of free reproduction, 
that even a speech of the Emperor Claudius, which is found engraven 
on brass, is given by Tacitus not in this its original, but in another 
and freer form, assimilated to his own manner of representation. 
So also sacred history, which in this respect follows the general 
ancient custom, depends not on the identity of the words, but of 
the spirit: it does not feign what it represents the historical 
person as saying, it follows traditions; but yet it is the power 
of its own subjectivity which thus recalls the past in all that was 
essential to it in actual life. The aim is not artistically to repre- 
sent the imitation which is made as if it were genuine. The arts 
by which it is sought to impart to that which is introduced 
into a@ more recent period the appearance of genuineness, were un- 
known to antiquity. No pseudonymous work of antiquity shows 
any such imitation of an ancient style as, eg., does Meinhold’s 
Bernsteinhexe, or such a forgery as Wagenfeld’s Sanchuniathon. 
The historians reproduce always in their own individual way, 
without impressing on the speeches of different persons any dis- 
tinct individual character. They abstain from every art aimed at 
the concealment of the actual facts of the case. It is thus also 
with the author of the Book of Koheleth. As the author of the 
“ Wisdom of Solomon” openly gives himself out to be an Alex- 
andrian, who makes Solomon his organ, so the author of the 
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Book of Koheleth is so little concerned purposely to veil the 
fiction of the Solomon - discourse, in which he clothes his own 
peculiar life-experiences, that he rather in diverse ways discovers 
himself as one and the same person with the Salomo redivivus here 
presenting himself. 

We do not reckon along with these such proverbs as have for 
their object the mutual relationship between the king and his sub- 
jects, viii. 3—5, x. 4, 16 f,, 20, cf. v. 8; these do not betray in the 
speaker one who is an observer of rulers and not a ruler himself; 
for the two collections of “ Proverbs of Solomon” in the Book of 
Proverbs contain a multitude of proverbs of the king, xvi. 10, 
12-15, xix. 12, xx. 2, 8, 26, 28, xxv. 2, 3, 4f, 6f. which, 
although objectively speaking of the king, may quite well be 
looked on as old Solomonic,—for is there not a whole princely 
literature regarding princely government, as eg. Friedrich I1.’s Anii- 
Machiavel ? But in the complaints against unrighteous judgment, 
ili. 16, iv. 1, v. 7, one is to be seen who suffers under it, or who 
is compelled to witness it without the power to change it; they 
are not appropriate in the mouth of the ruler, who should prevent 
injustice. It is the author himself who here puts his complaints 
into the mouth of Solomon ; it is he who has to record life-experiences 
such as x. 5—7. The time in which he lived was one of public mis- 
government and of dynastic oppression, in contrast with which the 
past shone out in a light so much the rosier, vii. 10, and it threw long 
dark shadows across his mind when he looked out into the world, and 
thediately also upon the confessions of his Koheleth. This Koheleth 
is not the historical Solomon, but an abstraction of the historical ; he 
is not the theocratic king, but the king among the wise men; the 
actual Solomon could not speak, ii. 18, of the heir to his throne as 
of “the man that shall be after him,’—and he who was led astray by 
his wives into idolatry, and thus became an apostate (1 Kings xi. 4), 
must have sounded an altogether different note of penitential contri- 
tion from that which we read at vii. 26-28. This Solomon who tasted 
all, and in the midst of his enjoyment maintained the position of a 
wise man (ii. 9), is described by the author of this book from history 
and from sayings, Just as he needs him, so as to make him an organ 
of himself; and so little does he think of making the fiction an illu- 
sion difficult to be seen through, that he represents Koheleth, i 16, 
ii. 7, 9, as speaking as if he had behind him a long line of kings 
over the whole of Israel and Judah, while yet not he, but the 
author of the book, who conceals himself behind Salomo redivivus, 
could look back on such a series of kings in Jerusalem. 

ECCLES. 0 
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When did this anonymous author, who speaks instead of his 
Solomon, live and write? Let us first of all see what conclusion 
may be gathered regarding the book from the literary references it 
contains. In its thoughts, and in the form of its thoughts, it is an 
extremely original work. It even borrows nothing from the Solo- 
monic Book of Proverbs, which in itself contains so many repeti- 
tions; proverbs such as vii. 16—18 and Prov. iii. 7 are somewhat 
like, but only accidentally. On the contrary, between v. 14 and Job 
1. 21, as well as between vii. 14 and Job ii. 10, there undoubtedly 
exists some kind of connection ; here there lie before us thoughts 
which the author of the Book of Koheleth may have read in the 
Book of Job, and have quoted them from thence—also the mention 
of an untimely birth, vi. 3, cf. Job ii 16, and the expression “one 
among a thousand,” vu. 28, cf. Job ix. 3, xxxiii. 23, may perhaps 
be reminiscences from the Book of Job occurring unconsciously to 
the author. This is ‘not of any consequence as to the determina- 
tion of the time of the composition of the Book of Koheleth, for 
the Book of Job is in any case much older. Dependence on the 
Book of Jeremiah would be of greater importance, but references 
such as vil. 2, cf. Jer. xvi. 8, ix. 11, cf. Jer. ix. 22, are doubtful, 
and guide to no definite conclusion. And who might venture, with 
Hitzig, to derive the golden lamp, xii. 10, from the vision of Zechariah, 
iv. 2, especially since the figure in the one place has an altogether 
different signification from what it has in the other? But we gain 
a more certain terminus a quo by comparing v. 5 with Mal. ui. 7. 
Malachi there designates the priests as messengers (delegated) of 
Jahve of hosts, along with which also there is the designation of the 
prophets as God’s messengers, 1. 1, Hag.i.13. With the author 
of the Book of Koheleth “the messenger” is already, without any 
name of God being added, a priestly title not to be misunderstood ; 
qx5p | (messenger) denotes the priest as vicarius Dei, the delegate of 
God, xsoms mbyi, according to the later title (Kiddushin 230). And 
a terminus ad quem, beyond which the reckoning of the time of its 
composition cannot extend, is furnished by the “ Wisdom of Solomon,” 
which is not a translation, but a work written originally in Alex- 
andrine Greek; for that this book is older than the Book of 
Koheleth, as Hitzig maintains, is not only in itself improbable, since 
the latter shows not a trace of Greek influence, but in the light of 
the history of doctrine is altogether impossible, since it represents, in 
the history of the development of the doctrine of wisdom and the 


1 Vid. my dissertation: Die Discussion der Amtsfrage im M'shna u. Gemara, 
in the Luth, Zeitschrift 1854, pp. 446-449, 
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last things, the stage immediately preceding the last B.c., as Philo 
does the last ; it is not earlier than the beginning of the persecution 
of the Jews by the Egyptians under Ptolemy vu., Physkon (Joseph. 
c. Ap. ii. 5), and at all events was written before Philo, since the 
combination of the Sophia and the Logos is here as yet incomplete. 
This Book of Wisdom must stand in some kind of historical relation 
to the Book of Koheleth. The fact that both authors make King 
Solomon the organ of their own peculiar view of the world, shows a 
connection that is not accidental. Accident is altogether excluded 
by the circumstance that the Alexandrian author stands in the same 
relation to the Palestinian that James stands in to the Pauline letters. 
As James directs himself not so much against Paul as against a 
Paulinism misleading to fatal consequences, so the Book of Wisdom 
is certainly not directly a work in opposition to the Book of Koheleth, 
as is assumed by J. E. Ch. Schmidt (Salomo’s Prediger, 1794), Kelle 
(Die salom. Schriften, 1815), and others; but, as Knobel and Grimm 
assert, against a one-sided extreme interpretation of views and prin- 
ciples as set forth by Koheleth, not without an acquaintance with 
this book. The lovers of pleasure, who speak in Wisd. 1. 1-9, could 
support that saying by expressions from the Book of Koheleth, and 
the concluding words there sound like an appropriation of the words 
of Koheleth iii.,22, v. 17 (cf. LXX.); it is true they break off the 
point of the Book of Koheleth, for the exhortation to the fear of 
God, the Judge of the world, is not echoed; but to break off this 
point did not lie remote, since the old Chokma watchword, “ fear 
God,” hovered over the contents of the book rather than penetrated 
them. It is as if the author of the Book of Wisdom, i.-v., wished 
to show to what danger of abuse in the sense of a pure materialistic 
eudaemonism the wisdom presented in the Book of Koheleth is ex- 
posed. But he also opposes the pessimistic thoughts of Koheleth in 
the decided assertions of the contrary : (1) Koheleth says: “ There is 
one event to the righteous and to the wicked,” ix. 2; but he says: there 
is a difference between them wide as the heavens, Wisd. iii. 2 f., iv. 7, 
v.15 f.; (2) Koheleth says: “He that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow,’ 1. 18 ; but he says: wisdom bringeth not sorrow, but pure joy 
with it, Wisd. viii. 16; (3) Koheleth says that wisdom bringeth neither 
respect nor favour, ix. 11; but he says: it brings fame and honour, 
Wisd. viii. 10 ; (4) Koheleth says: “ There is no remembrance of the 
wise more than of the fool for ever,” ii. 16 ; but he says of wisdom in 
contrast to folly: “I shall obtain by it a deathless name, and shall 
leave to my descendants an everlasting remembrance,” Wisd. viii. 13. 

The main distinction between the two books lies in this, that 
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the comfortless view of Hades running through the Book of Koheleth 
is thoroughly surmounted by a wonderful rising above the O. T. stand- 
point by the author of the Book of Wisdom, and that hence there is in 
it an incomparably more satisfying Theodvcee (cf. Wisd. xii. 2-18 with 
Eccles. vii. 15, viii. 14), and a more spiritual relation to this pre- 
sent time (cf. Wisd. viii. 21, ix. 17, with Eccles. ii 24, iii. 13, etc.). 
The “ Wisdom of Solomon” has indeed the appearance of an anti- 
Ecclesiastes, a side-piece to the Book of Koheleth, which aims partly 
at confuting it, partly at going beyond it; for it represents, in 
opposition to Koheleth not rising above earthly enjoyment with the 
But of the fear of God, a more ideal, more spiritual Solomon. If 
Koheleth says that God “hath made everything beautiful in his time,” 
iii. 11, and hath made man upright, vii. 29 ; so, on the other hand, 
Solomon says that He hath made all things eis ro elvas, Wisd. i. 14, 
and hath made man ém’ ad@apaia, ii. 23. There are many such 
parallels, eg. v. 9, cf. Koh. viii. 13; viii. 5, ef. Koh. vii. 12; ix. 
13-16, cf. Koh. iii. 10f, but particularly Solomon’s confession, 
vil. 1-21, with that of Koheleth, i. 12-18. Here, wisdom appears 
as a human acquisition; there (which agrees with 1 Kings iii. 
11-13), asa gracious gift obtained in answer to prayer, which brings 
with it all that can make happy. If one keeps in his eye this 
mutual relation between the two books, there can be no doubt as to 
which is the older and which the younger. In the Book of Koheleth 
the Old Covenant digs for itself its own grave. It is also a “ school- 
master to Christ,” in so far as it awakens a longing after a better 
Covenant than the first... But the Book of Wisdom is a precursor 
of this better covenant. The composition of the Book of Koheleth 
falls between the time of Malachi, who lived in the time of Nehe- 
miah’s second arrival at Jerusalem, probably under Darius Nothus 
(423-405 B.c.), and the Book of Wisdom, which at the earliest was 
written under Ptolemy Physkon (145-117), when the O. T. was 
already for the most part translated into the Greek language.’ 
Hitzig does not venture to place the Book of Koheleth so far 
back into the period of the Ptolemies; he reaches with his chain 
of evidence only the year 204, that in which Ptolemy Epiphanes 
(204-181) gained, under the guardianship of the Romans, the throne 
of his father,—he must be the minor whom the author has in his 
eye, x. 16. But the first link of his chain of proof isa falsum. For 
it is not true that Ptolemy Lagus was the first ruler who exacted 
from the Jews the “oath of God,” viii. 2, 2.e. the oath of fidelity ; for 


1 Vid. Oehler’s Theol. des A. T., If. p. 824. 
3 Cf. ii. 12a with Isa. iii. 10, LXX., and xv. 10a with Isa. xliv. 20, LACK. 
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Josephus (Antt. xii. 1. 1) says directly, that Ptolemy Lagus did this 
with reference to the fidelity with which the Jews had kept to 
Alexander the Macedonian the oath of allegiance they had sworn to 
Darius, which he particularly describes, Anit. xi. 8. 3 ; besides, the 
covenant, eg. 2 Sam. v. 3, concluded in the presence of Jahve with 
their own native kings included in it the oath of allegiance, and the 
oath of vassalage which, e.g., Zedekiah swore to Nebuchadnezzar, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 13, cf. Ezek. xvii. 13-19, had at the same time 
binding force on the citizens of the state that was in subjection. 
Also that “ the oath of God” must mean the oath of allegiance sworn 
to a foreign ruler, and not that sworn to a native ruler, which would 
rather be called “ the oath of Jahve,’ does not stand the test: the 
author of the Book of Koheleth drives the cosmopolitism of the 
Chokma so far, that he does not at all make use of the national 
name of God connected with the history of redemption, and Nehemiah 
also, xiii. 25, uses an oath “of God” where one would have expected 
an oath “of Jahve.” The first link of Hitzig’s chain of proof, then, 
shows itself on all sides to be worthless. The author says, vii. 2, 
substantially the same as Paul, Rom. xiii. 5, that one ought to be 
subject to the king, not only from fear of punishment, but for 
conscience’ sake. 

Thus, then, viii. 10 will also stand without reference to the carry- 
ing away of the Jews captive by Ptolemy Lagus, especially since the 
subject there is by no means that of a mass-deportation; and, 
besides, those who were carried into Egypt by Lagus were partly 
from the regions round about Jerusalem, and partly from the holy 
city itself (Joseph. Antt. 12. 1. 1). And the old better times, 
vu. 10, were not those of the first three Ptolemies, especially since 
there are always men, and even in the best and most prosperous 
times, who praise the old times at the expense of the new. And 
also women who were a misfortune to their husbands or lovers there 
have always been, so that in vii. 26 one does not need to think of 
that Agathoclea who ruled over Ptolemy Philopator, and even had 
in her hands the power of life and death. Passages such as vil. 10 
and vii. 26 afford no help in reference to the chronology. On 
the other hand, the author in ix. 13-16 relates, to all appearance, 
what he himself experienced. But the little city is certainly not 
the fortified town of Dora, on the sea-coast to the west of Carmel, 
which was besieged by Antiochus the Great (Polybius, v. 66) in the 
year 218, as at a later period, in the year 138, it was by Antio- 
chus vil., Sidetes (Joseph. Bell. i. 2. 2); for this Dora was not then 
saved by a poor wise man within it,—of wnom Polybius knows 
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nothing,—but “ by the strength of the place, and the help of those 
with Nicholaus.” A definite historical event is also certainly found 
in iv. 13-16. Hitzig sees in the old foolish king the spiritually con~ 
tracted, but so much the more covetous, high priest Onias, under 
Ptolemy Euergetes ; and in the poor but wise youth, Joseph (the son 
of Tobias), who robbed Onias of his place in the state, and raised 
himself to the office of general farmer of taxes. But here nothing 
agrees but that Onias was old and foolish, and that Joseph was then a 
young wise man (Joseph. Anti. xii. 4. 2); of the poverty of the latter 
nothing is heard—he was the nephew of Onias. And besides, he did 
. not come out of the house “of prisoners” (8D) ; this word is pointed 
by Hitzig so as to mean, out of the house “of fugitives” (Q%D7), 
perhaps, as he supposes, an allusion to the district Svyova, which the 
author thus interprets as if it were derived from gdevyerv. Historical 
investigation has here degenerated into the boldest subjectivism. 
The Heb. tongue has never called “fugitives” amon; and to whom 
could the Heb. word nhpp (cf. Berachoth 28b) suggest—as Diyeda 
did to Pliny and Mela—the Greek devyeu! 

We have thus, in determining the time of the authorship of this 
book, to confine ourselves to the period subsequent to the Diadochs. 
It may be regarded as beyond a doubt that it was written under the 
Persian domination. Kleinert (Der Prediger Salomo, 1864) is in 
general right in saying that the political condition of the people 
which the book presupposes, is that in which they are placed under 
Satraps: the unrighteous judgment, 111. 16 ; and the despotic oppres- 
sion, iv. 1, vili. 9, v. 7; the riotous court-life, x. 16-19; the raising 
of mean men to the highest places of honour, x. 5-7; the inexorable 
severity of the law of war-service, viii. 8;' the prudence required 
by the organized system of espionage’ existing at such a time,—all 
these things were characteristic of this period. But if the Book of 
Koheleth is not at all older than Malachi, then it was written some- 
where within the last century of the Persian kingdom, between 
Artaxerxes I, Longimanus (464-424), and Darius Codomannus 
(335-332): the better days for the Jewish people, of the Persian 
supremacy under the first five Achaemenides, were past (vii. 10). 
Indeed, in vi. 3 there appear to be reminiscences of Artaxerxes IL, 
Mnemon (died about 360), who was 94 years old, and, according 
to Justin (x. 1), had 115 sons, and of Artaxerxes 111., Ochus his suc- 
cessor, who was poisoned by the chief eunuch Bagoas, who, according 
to Aelian, Var. Hist. vi. 8, threw his (Ochus’) body to the cats, and 

1 Vid. Herod. iv. 84, vii. 38 f. 
8 Vid. Duncker’s Gesch. des Alterthums, Bd. 2 (1867), p. 894. 
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caused sword-handles to be made from his bones. The book altogether 
contains many examples to which concrete instances in the Persian 
history correspond, from which they might be abstracted, in which 
strict harmony on all sides with historical fact is not to be required, 
since it did not concern the author. The event recorded iv. 13-16 
refers to Cyrus rising to the supremacy of world-ruler (after dis- 
possessing the old Median King Astyages), who left! nothing but 
misery to posterity. Such a rich man as is described in vi. 2, who 
had to leave all his treasures to a stranger, was Croesus, to whom 
Solon, as vii. 8a (cf. Herod. 1. 32. 86), said that no one ought to be 
praised before his end. <A case analogous at least to ix. 14-16, was 
the deliverance of Athens by the counsel of Themistocles (Justin, 
li. 12), who finally, driven from Athens, was compelled to seek the 
protection of the Persian king, and ended his life in despair” If 
we were not confined, for the history of the Persian kingdom and 
its provinces, from Artaxerxes I. to the appearance of Alexander of 
Macedon, to only a few and scanty sources of information (we know 
no Jewish events of this period, except the desecration of the temple 
by Bagoses, described by Josephus, Antt. xi. 7), we might probably 
be better able to understand many of the historical references of the 
Book of Koheleth. We should then be able to say to whom the 
author refers by the expression, “ Woe to thy land when thy king is 
a child,” x. 16; for Artaxerxes 1, who, although only as yet a boy 
at the time of the murder of his father Xerxes (Justin, iii. 1), soon 
thereafter appeared manly enough, cannot be thought of. We should 
then, perhaps, be also in possession of the historical key to viii. 10 ; 
for with the reference to the deportation of many thousands of 
Jewish prisoners (Josephus, c. Ap. 1. 22)—-which, according to 
Syncellus and Orosius, must have occurred under Artaxerxes IIL, 
Ochus—the interpretation of that passage does not accord.® We 
should then also, perhaps, know to what political arrangement the 


1 According to Nicolaus of Damascus (Miiller’s Fragm. hist. Graec. III. 898), 
Cyrus was the child of poor parents ; by ‘‘ prison-house” (iv. 14), reference is made 
to his confinement in Persia, where access to him was prevented by guards (Herod. 
i. 123). Justin, i. 5: ‘A letter could not be openly brought to him, since the 
guards appointed by the king kept possession of all approaches to him.” 

3 Vid. Spiegel’s Eranische Alterthumskunde, II. pp. 409, 413. Bernstein suggests 
the deliverance of Potidea (Herod. viii. 128) or Tripolis (Diodor. xvi. 41); but neither 
of these cities owed its deliverance to the counsel of a wise man. Burger (Comm. 
in Ecclesiasten, 1864) thinks, with greater probability, of Themistocles, who was 
celebrated among the Persians (Thucyd. i. 188), which Ewald also finds most suit- 
able, provided the author had a definite fact before his eye. 

8 Vid. Bernstein’s Quaestiunes Kohelethanae, p. 66. 
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author points when he says, vil. 19, that wisdom is a stronger pro- 
tection to a city than “ten mighty men;” Gratz refers this to the 
decurtones of the Roman municipal cities and colonies ; but probably 
it refers to the dynasties’ (cf. Assyr. salat, governor) placed by the 
Persian kings over the cities of conquered countries. And generally, 
the oppressed spirit pervading the book would be so much clearer if’ 
we knew more of the sacrifices which the Jewish people in the 
later time of the Persians had to make, than merely that the Phoe- 
nicians, at the same time with “the Syrians in Palestine,” had to 
contribute (Herod. vii. 87) to Xerxes for his Grecian expedition 
three hundred triremes; and also that the people who “dwelt in the 
Solymean mountains” had to render him assistance in his expedition 
against Greece (Joseph. c. Ap. 1. 22). 

The author was without doubt a Palestinian. In iv. 17 he 
speaks of himself as dwelling where the temple was, and also in the 
holy city, vui. 10; he lived, if not actually in it, at least in its near 
neighbourhood, x. 15 ; although, as Kleinert remarks, he appears, 
xi. 1, to make use of a similitude taken from the corn trade of a 
seaport town. From iv. 8 the supposition is natural that he was 
alone in the land, without children or brothers or sisters; but from 
the contents and spirit of the whole book, it appears more certain 
that, like his Koheleth, he was advanced in years, and had behind 
him a long checkered life. The symptoms of approaching death 
presenting themselves in old age, which he describes to the young, 
xii 2 ff, he probably borrowed from his own experience. The 
whole book bears the marks of age,—a production of the Old 
Covenant which was stricken in age, and fading away. 

The literature, down to 1860, of commentaries and mono- 
graphs on the Book of Koheleth is very fully set forth in the 
English Commentary of Ginsburg, and from that time to 1867, in 
Zockler’s Commentary, which forms a part of Lange’s Burbelwerk. 
Keil’s Hinleitung, 3d ed. 1873, contains a supplement to these, 
among which, however, the Bonner Theolog. Literaturblatt, 1874, 
Nr. 7, misses Pusey’s and Reusch’s (cf. the Tiibingen Theol. Quartal- 
schrift, 1860, pp. 430-469). It is not possible for any man to 
compass this literature. Zedner’s Catalogue of the Hebrew books in 
the Library of the British Museum, 1867, contains a number of 
Jewish commentaries omitted by Ginsburg and Zockler, but far 
from all. For example, the Commentary of Ahron B. Josef (for the 
first time printed at Eupatoria, 1834) now lies before me, with 
those of Moses Frankel (Dessau, 1809), and of Samuel David Luz- 

1 Vid, Duncker’s Gesch. des Alterthums, II. p. 910. 
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zatto, in the journal, Ozar Nechmad 1864. Regarding the literature 
of English interpretation, see the American translation, by Tayler 
Lewis (1870), of Zéckler’s Commentary. The catalogue there also 
is incomplete, for in 1873 a Commentary by Thomas Pelham Dale 
appeared ; and a Monograph on chap. xi, under the title of The Dirge 
of Coheleth, by the Orientalist C. Taylor, appeared in 1874. The 
fourth volume of the Speaker's Commentary contains a Commentary 
on the Song by Kingsbury, and on Ecclesiastes by W. T. Bullock, 
who strenuously maintains its Solomonic authorship. The opinion 
that the book represents the conflict of two voices, the voice of true 
wisdom and that of pretended wisdom, has lately found advocates 
not only in a Hebrew Commentary by Ephraim Hirsch (Warsaw, 
1871), but also in the article “Koheleth” by Schenkel in his 
Bibellecikon (vol. IIL, 1871). For the history and refutation of 
this attempt to represent the book in the form of a dialogue, we 
might refer to Zockler’s Introd. to his Commentary. 

The old translations have been referred to at length by Ginsburg. 
Frederick Field, in his Hexapla (Poet. vol. 1867), has collected 
together the fragments of the Greek translations. Ge. Janichs, in 
his Animadversiones ecriticae (Breslau, 1871), has examined the 
Peshito of Koheleth and Ruth; vid. with reference thereto, Noldeke’s 
Anzeige in the Liter. Centralblatt 1871, Nr. 49, and cf. Middeldorpf’s 
Symbolae exegetico-criticae ad librum Ecclesiastis, 1811. The text of 
the Graecus Venetus lies before us now in a more accurate form 
than that by Villoison (1784), in Gebhardt’s careful edition of 
certain Venetian manuscripts (Leipzig, Brockhaus 1874), containing 
this translation of the QO. T. books. 
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“ Ostendit omnia esse vanitati subjecta: in his quae propter homines facta sunt 
vanitas est mutabilitatis ; in his quae ab hominibus facta sunt vanitas est curiositatis ; 
in his quae in hominibus facta sunt vanitas mortalitatis.”’ 

Hueo or Sr. Victor (f 1140). 


TaaN }HE title, i. 1, The words of Koheleth, son of David, king 
7 4| in Jerusalem, has been already explained in the Intro- 
duction. The verse, which does not admit of being 
properly halved, is rightly divided by “son of David ” 
by the accent Zakef; for the apposition, “king in Jerusalem,” 
does not belong to “David,” but to “ Koheleth. ” In several 
similar cases, such as Ezek. 1. 3, the accentuation leaves the desig- 
nation of the oppositional genitive undefined; in Gen. x. 216 it 
proceeds on an erroneous supposition ; it is rightly defined in Amos 
i. 1b, for example, as in the passage before us. That “king” is 
without the article, is explained from this, that it is determined by 
“in Jerusalem,” as elsewhere by “of Israel” (“Judah”) The 
expression (cf. 2 Kings xiv. 23) is singular. 


PROLOGUE: THE EVERLASTING SAMENESS.—I. 2—11 


The book begins artistically with an opening section of the 
nature of a preamble. The ground-tone of the whole book at once 
sounds in ver. 2, which commences this section, “O vanity of 
vanities, saith Koheleth, O vanity of vanities! All is vain.” As 
at Isa. xl 1 (vid. lc.) it 1s a question whether by “saith” is 
meant a future or a present utterance of God, so here and at 
xli, 8 whether “saith” designates the expression of Koheleth as 
belonging to history or as presently given forth, The language 
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admits both interpretations, as eg. “saith,” with God as the sub- 
ject, 2 Sam. xxii. 3, is meant historically, and in Isa. xlix. 5 
of the present time. We understand “saith” here, as eg. Isa. 
xxxvL 4, “Thus saith... the king of Assyria,” of something said 
now, not of something said previously, since it is those presently 
living to whom the Solomon redivivus, and through him the 
author of this book, preaches the vanity of all earthly things. The 
old translators take “ vanity of vanities” in the nominative, as if it 
were the predicate; but the repetition of the expression shows that 
it is an exclamation = O vanitatem vanitatum. The abbreviated 
connecting form of 230 is here not punctuated 53m, after the form 
3 (710) and the like, but 23m, after the manner of the Aram. 
ground-form 72¥; cf. Ewald, § 32. Jerome read differently : In 
Hebraeo pro vanitate vanitatum ABAL ABALIM scriptum est, quod 
exceptis LXX. interpretibus omnes similiter transtulerunt atpos ar- 
pider sive atuov. Heévél primarily signifies a breath, and still bears 
this meaning in post-bibl. Heb., eg. Schabbath 119b: “The world | 
exists merely for the sake of the breath of school-children” (who 
are the hope of the future). Breath, as the contrast of that which 
is firm and enduring, is the figure of that which has no support, no 
continuance. Regarding the superlative expression, “ Vanity of 
vanities,” vid. the Song i. 1. “ Vanity of vanities” is the non plus 
wltra of vanity,—vanity in the highest degree. The double excla- 
mation is followed by a statement which shows it to be the result 
of experience. “All is vain”—the whole (of the things, namely, 
which present themselves to us here below for our consideration and 
use) 1s vanity. 

Ver. 3. With this verse commences the proof for this exclama- 
tion and statement: “ What profit hath a man of all his labour which 
he laboureth in under the sun?!” An interrogative exclamation, 
which leads to the conclusion that never anything right, a. real, 
enduring, satisfying, comes of it. [iM, profit, synon. with mothar, 
iii. 19, is peculiar to this book (= Aram. 1"), A primary form, fF", 
is unknown. The punctator Simson (Cod. 102a of the Leipzig 
University Lib. f. 5a) rightly blames those who use fA", in a 
liturgical hymn, of the Day of Atonement. The word signifies that 
which remains over, either, as here, clear gain, profit, or that which 
has the pre-eminence, 1.¢. superiority, precedence, or is the foremost. 
“Under the sun” is the designation of the earth peculiar to 
this book,—the world of men, which we are wont to call the sub- 
lunary world. w has not the force of an accusative of manner, but 
of the obj. The author uses the expression, “Labour wherein I 
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have laboured,” ii. 19, 20, v. 17, as Euripides, similarly, poyGety 
poxOov. He now proceeds to justify the negative contained in the 
question, “ What profit ?” 

Ver. 4. “One generation paseeth away, and another generation 
cometh: and the earth remaineth for ever.’ The meaning is not 
that the earth remains standing, and thus (Hitz.) approaches no limit 
(for what limit for it could be had in view?); it is by this very 
immoveable condition that it fulfils, according to the ancient notion, 
its destiny, Ps. cxix. 90. The author rather intends to say that in 
this sphere nothing remains permanent as the fixed point around 
which all circles; generations pass away, others appear, and the 
earth is only the firm territory, the standing scene, of this ceaseless 
change. In reality, both things may be said of the earth: that it 
stands for ever without losing its place in the universe, and that it 
does not stand for ever, for it will be changed and become something 
else. But the latter thought, which appertains to the history of 
redemption, Ps. cii. 26 f., is remote from the Preacher ; the stability 
of the earth appears to him only as the foil of the growth and decay 
everlastingly repeating themselves. Elster, in this fact, that the 
generations of men pass away, and that, on the contrary, the 
insensate earth under their feet remains, rightly sees something 
tragic, as Jerome had already done: Quid hac vanius vanitate, quam 
terram manere, quae hominum causa facta est, & hominem ipsum, 
terrae dominum, tam repente in pulverem dissolvi? The sun supplies 
the author with another figure. This, which he thinks of in con- 
trast with the earth, is to him a second example of ceaseless change 
with perpetual sameness. As the generations of men come and go, 
so also does the sun. 

Ver. 5. “ And the sun ariseth, the sun goeth down, and it 
hasteth (back) to its place, there to rise again.” It rises and sets 
again, but its setting is not a coming to rest; for from its place of 
resting in the west it must rise again in the morning in the east, 
hastening to fulfil its course. Thus Hitzig rightly, for he takes 
“there to rise again” as a relative clause ; the words may be thus 
translated, but strictly taken, both participles stand on the same 
level; Xi (panting, hastening) is like 83 in ver. 4, the expression of 
the present, and ‘it that of the fut. instans: ii (rursus) oriturus; the 
accentuation also treats the two partic. as co-ordinate, for Tiphcha 
separates more than TJebir ; but itis inappropriate that it gives to 
‘p">s) the greater disjunctive Zakef Quaton (with Kadma going before). 
Ewald adopts this sequence of the accents, for he explains: the sun 
goes down, and that to its own place, viz. hastening back to it just 
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by its going down, where, panting, it again ascends. But that the sun 
goes down to the place of its ascending, is a distorted thought. If 
“to its place” belongs to “goeth,” then it can refer only to the 
place of the going down, as eg. Benjamin el-Nahawendi (Neubauer, 
Aus der Petersb. Bibl. p. 108) explains : “and that to its place,” viz. 
the place of the going down appointed for it by the Creator, with 
reference to Ps. civ. 19, “ the sun knoweth his going down.” But 
the ov, which refers back to “ its place,” opposes this interpretation ; 
and the phrase ‘iw cannot mean “ panting, rising,” since XY in itself 
does not signify to pant, but to snatch at, to long eagerly after any- 
thing, thus to strive, panting after it (cf. Job vii. 2; Ps. cxix. 131), 
which accords with the words “ to its place,” but not with the act of 
rising. And how unnatural to think of the rising sun, which gives 
the impression of renewed youth, as panting! No, the panting is 
said of the sun that has set, which, during the night, and thus with- 
out rest by day and night, must turn itself back again to the east 
(Ps. xix. 7), there anew to commence its daily course. Thus also 
Rashi, the LXX., Syr., Targ., Jerome, Venet., and Luther. Instead 
of ‘iv, Gratz would read x aw, redit (atque) etiam; but ‘iv is as 
characteristic of the Preacher’s manner of viewing the world as aD 
‘in, 60, and ‘2, 8a. Thus much regarding the sun. Many old inter- 
preters, recently Gratz, and among translators certainly the LXX., 
refer also 6a to the sun. The Targ. paraphrases the whole verse of 
the state of the sun by day and night, and at the spring and autumn 
equinox, according to which Rashi translates M7, la volonté (du 
soleil). But along with the sun, the wind is also referred to as a 
third example of restless motion always renewing itself. The 
division of the verses is correct; 6a used of the sun would over- 
load the figure, and the whole of ver. 6 therefore refers to the wind. 
Ver. 6. “It goeth to the south, and turneth to the north; the 
wind goeth ever circling, and the wind returneth again on its 
circuits.” Thus designedly the verse is long-drawn and monotonous. 
It gives the impression of weariness. 3% may be 3d pret. with the 

- force of an abstract present, but the relation is here different from 
that in 5a, where the rising, setting, and returning stand together, and 
the two former lie backwards indeed against the latter; here, on the 
contrary, the circling motion and the return to a new beginning stand 
together on the same line; 1” is thus a part.,as the Syr. translates it. 
The participles represent continuance in motion. In ver. 4 the sub- 
jects stand foremost, because the ever anew beginning motion belongs 
to the subject; in vv. 5 and 6, on the contrary, the pred. stands fore- 
most, and the subject in ver. 6 is therefore placed thus far back, because 
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the first two pred. were not sufficient, but required a third for their 
completion. That the wind goes from the south (01%, R. 15, the 
region of the most intense light) to the north (fS¥, R. IBY, the region 
of darkness), is not so exclusively true of it as it is of the sun that 
it goes from the east to the west; this expression requires the 
generalization “ circling, circling goes the wind,” ze. turning in all 
directions here and there; for the repetition denotes that the 
circling movement exhausts all possibilities. The near defining part. 
which is subordinated to “goeth,”’ elsewhere is annexed by “ and,” 
eg. Jonah i. 11; cf. 2 Sam. xv. 30; here 23D: 31D, in the sense 
of 230!330, Ezek. xxxvii. 2 (both times with Pasek between the 
words), precedes. 72°30 is here the n. actionis of 320. And “ on its 
circuits” is not to be taken adverbially : it turns back on its circuits, 
ie. it turns back on the same paths (Knobel and others), but Sy and 
aw are connected, as Prov. xxvi. 11; cf. Mal. iii. 24; Ps. xix. 7: 
the wind returns back to its circling movements to begin them anew 
(Hitzig). “ The wind” is repeated (cf. ii. 10, iv. 1) according to 
the figure Epanaphora or Palindrome (vid. the Introd. to Isaiah, 
ce. xl—lxvi.). To all regions of the heavens, to all directions of the 
compass, its movement is ceaseless, ever repeating itself anew; there 
is nothing permanent but the fluctuation, and nothing new but that 
the old always repeats itself. The examples are thoughtfully chosen 
and arranged. From the currents of air, the author now passes te 
streams of water. 

Ver. 7. “ All rivers run into the sea, and the sea becomes not 
full; to the place whence the rivers came, thither they always re- 
turn again.” Instead of n‘hhdrim, n‘hhalim was preferred, because it 
is the more general name for flowing waters, brooks, and rivers ; bn 
(from 5n3, cavare), PDS (from PBX, continere), and (Arab.) wadin (from 
the root-idea of stretching, extending), all three denote the channel 
or bed, and then the water flowing in it. The sentence, “all 
rivers run into the sea,” is consistent with fact. Manifestly the 
author does not mean that they all immediately flow thither ; and by 
“the sea” he does not mean this or that sea; nor does he think, 
as the Targ. explains, of the earth as a ring (NPIBU*, Pers. angusht- 
bdne, properly “ finger-guard ”) surrounding the ocean: but the sea 
in general is meant, perhaps including also the ocean that is hidden. 
If we include this internal ocean, then the rivers which lose them- 
selves in hollows, deserts, or inland lakes, which have no visible 
outlet, form no exception. But the expression refers first of all to. 
the visible sea-basins, which gain no apparent increase by these masses 
of water being emptied into them: “the sea, it becomes not full ;” 3328 
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(Mishn. {2'8) has the reflex. pron., as at Ex. iii, 2, Lev. xiii. 34, and 
elsewhere. If the sea became full, then there would be a real 
change; but this sea, which, as Aristophanes says (Clouds, 1294 f.), 
ovdey yiyveras érippedvTay TOY ToTayaV TAEiwv, represents also the 
eternal sameness. In ver. 70, Symm., Jer., Luther, and also Zockler, 
translate ¥ in the sense of “from whence;” others, as Ginsburg, 
venture to take DY in the sense of 580; both interpretations are lin- 
guistically inadmissible. Generally the author does not mean to say 
that the rivers return to their sources, since the sea replenishes the 
fountains, but that where they once flow, they always for ever flow 
without changing their course, viz. into the all-devouring sea (Elst.) ; 
for the water rising out of the sea in vapour, and collecting itself in 
rain-clouds, fills the course anew, and the rivers flow on anew, for 
the old repeats itself in the same direction to the same end. O§pd 
is followed by what is a virtual genitive (Ps. civ. 8) ; the accentuation 
rightly extends this only to D'39n ; for Wk, according to its relation, 
signifies in itself wbt, Gen. xxxix. 20, and guo, Num. xiii. 27 ; 1 Kings 
xii. 2 (never wnde). 0%, however, has after verbs of motion, as eg. 
Jer. xxii. 27 after 2¥, and 1 Sam. ix. 6 after 75m, frequently the 
sense of MBY, And 2 with 5 and the infin. signifies to do some- 
thing again, Hos. xi. 9, Job vii. 7, thus: to the place whither the 
rivers flow, thither they flow again, eo rursus ewnt. The author here 
purposely uses only participles, because although there is constant 
change, yet that which renews itself is ever the same. He now 
proceeds, after this brief but comprehensive induction of particulars, 
to that which is general. 

Ver. 8. “ All things are in activity ; no man can utter it; the 
eye is not satisfied with seeing, and the ear is not full with hearing.” 
All translators and interpreters who understand d’varim here of 
words (LXX., Syr., and Targ.) go astray ; for if the author meant to 
say that no words can describe this everlasting sameness with 
perpetual change, then he would have expressed himself otherwise 
than by “all words weary” (Ew., Elst., Hengst., and others); he 
ought at least to have said pio. But also “all things are weari- 
some ” (Knob., Hitz.), or “ full of labour ” (Zock.), ze. it is wearisome 
to relate them all, cannot be the meaning of the sentence ; for 3" does 
not denote that which causes weariness, but that which suffers weari- 
ness (Deut. xxv. 18 ; 2 Sam. vil. 2) ; and to refer the affection, instead 
of to the narrator, to that which is to be narrated, would be even for 
a poet too affected a guid pro quo. Rosenmiiller essentially cor- 
rectly : omnes res fatigantur h. e. in perpetia versantur vicissitudine, 
qua fatigantur quasi. But O'Y is not appropriately rendered by 
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fatigantur ; the word means, becoming wearied, or perfectly feeble, 
or also: wearying oneself (cf. x. 15, xii. 12), working with a strain 
on one’s strength, fatiguing oneself (cf. 3°, that which is gained by 
labour, work). This is just what these four examples are meant to 
show, viz. that a restless activity reacLing no visible conclusion and 
end, always beginning again anew, pervades the whole world—all 
things, he says, summarizing, are in labour, «4. are restless, hastening 
on, giving the impression of fatigue. Thus also in strict sequence 
of thought that which follows: this unrest in the outer world reflects 
itself in man, when he contemplates that which is done around him ; 
human language cannot exhaust this coming and going, this growth 
and decay in constant circle, and the quodlibet is so great, that the 
eye cannot be satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing; to 
the unrest of things without corresponds the unrest of the mind, 
which through this course, in these ever repeated variations, always 
bringing back the old again to view, is kept in ceaseless activity. 
The object to dabbér is the totality of things. No words can com- 
prehend this, no sensible perception exhaust it. That which is 
properly aimed at here is not the unsatisfiedness of the eyes (Prov. 
xxvii. 20), and generally of the mind, thus not the ever-new attractive 
power which appertains to the eye and the ear of him who observes, 
but the force with which the restless activity which surrounds us 
lays hold of and communicates itself to us, so that we also find no 
rest and contentment. With Y2, to be satisfied, of the eye, there 
is appropriately interchanged NOD), used of the funnel-shaped ear, to 
be filled, ze. to be satisfied (as at vi. 7). The min connected with 
this latter word is explained by Zock. after Hitz., “away from hear- 
ing,” ae. so that it may hear no more. This is not necessary. As 
savd@ with its min may signify to be satisfied with anything, e.g. vi. 3, | 
Job xix. 22, Ps. civ. 13; so also nimld, with its min, to be full of 
anything, Ezek. xxxii. 6; cf. Kal, Isa u. 6, Pih. Jer. li. 34, Ps. 
exxvil. 5.. Thus mishsh’moa is understood by all the old trans- 
lators (e.g. Targ. yovindn), and thus also, perhaps, the author meant it : 
the eye is not satisfied with seeing, and the ear is not filled (satisfied) 
with hearing ; or yet more in accordance with the Heb. expression : 
there is not an eye, z.¢. no eye is satisfied, etc., restlessly hastening, 
giving him who looks no rest, the world goes on in its circling course 
without revealing anything that is in reality new. 

Ver. 9. “That which hath been is that which shall be, and that 
which is done is that which shall be done; and there is nothing 
new under the sun.”——The older form of the language uses only "We 
instead of UD, in the sense of 7d quod, and in the sense of guid- 
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quid, wwisa (vi. 10, vii. 24); but mah is also used by it with the 
extinct force of an interrogative, in the sense of quodcunque, Job 
xii. 13, aliquid (quidquam), Gen. xxxix. 8, Prov. ix. 13; and mi 
or mt asher, in the sense of qwisguis, Ex. xxiv. 14, xxxi. 33. In 
Y xin (cf. Gen. xlii. 14) are combined the meanings id (est) guod and 
idem (est) quod ; hu is often the expression of the equality of two 
things, Job iii. 19, or of self-sameness, Ps. cil. 28. The double clause, 
quod fuit... quod factum est, comprehends that which is done in 
the world of nature and of men,—the natural and the historical. 
The bold clause, neque est quidquam novi sub sole, challenges con- 
tradiction; the author feels this, as the next verse shows. 

Ver. 10. “Is there anything whereof it may be said: See, this 
is new ?—it was long ago through the ages (aeons) which have been 
before us.” The Semit. substantive verb ™ (Assyr. isu) has here the 
force of a hypothetical antecedent: supposing that there is a thing of 
which one might say, etc. The 1, with Makkeph, belongs as subject, as 
at vii. 27, 29 as object, to that which follows, 123 (vid. List, p. 193) 
properly denotes length or greatness of time (as 723, length of 
way). The 5 of 'y is that of measure: this “long ago” measured 
(Hitz.) after infinitely long periods of time. 3D, ante nos, follows 
the usage of ‘pd, Isa, xli. 26, and ‘EP, Judg. i. 10, etc.; the past 
time is spoken of as that which was before, for it is thought of as 
the beginning of the succession of time (vid. Orelli, Synon. der Zeit wu. 
Ewigket, p.14f.). The singular 1 may also be viewed as pred. of 
a plur. inhumanus in order ; but in connection, ii. 7, 9 (Gesen. § 147, 
An. 2), it is more probable that it is taken as a neut. verb. That 
which newly appears has already been, but had been forgotten; for 
generations come and generations go, and the one forgets the other. 

Ver. 11. “There is no remembrance of ancestors; and also of 
the later ones who shall come into existence, there will be no remem- 
brance for them with those who shall come into existence after 
them.” With 3! (with Kametz) there is also {72}, the more common 
form by our author, in accordance with the usage of his age ; Gesen., 
Elst., and others regard it here and at i 16 as constr., and thus 
ep as virtually object-gen. (Jerome, non est priorum memoria) ; but 
such refinements of the old syntaaxis ornata are not to be expected in 
our author: he changes (according to the traditional punctuation) 
here the initial sound, as at i. 17 the final sound, to oth and uth. 
? PX is the contrast of ? mi; to attribute to one, to become partaker 
of. The use of the expression, “for them,” gives emphasis to the 
statement. “With those who shall come after,’ points from the 
generation that is future to a remoter future, cf. Gen. xxxii. 2. The 
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Kametz of the prep. is that of the recompens. art.; cf. Num. ii. 31, where 
it denotes “the last” among the four hosts; for there ‘87 is meant 
of the last in order, as here it is meant of the remotely future time. 


KOHELETH’S EXPERIENCES AND THEIR RESULTS.—I. 12—IV. 16. 
The Unsatisfactoriness of striving after Wisdom, i. 12-18. 


After this prelude regarding the everlasting sameness of all that 
is done under the sun, Koheleth-Solomon unfolds the treasure of 
his life-experience as king. 

Ver. 12. “I, Koheleth, have been king over Israel in Jerusalem.” 
That of the two possible interpretations of ‘Nn, “I have become ” 
and “I have been,” not the former (Gratz), but the latter, is to be here 
adopted, has been already shown (p. 205). We translate better by 
“TI have been ”—for the verb here used is a pure perfect —than by 
“I was” (Ew., Elst., Hengst., Zock.), with which Bullock (Speaker's 
Comm., vol. IV., 1873) compares the expression Quand j’étois roi ! 
which was often used by Louis XIV. towards the end of his life. But 
here the expression is not a cry of complaint, like the “fuimus Tvoes,” 
but a simple historical statement, by which the Preacher of the 
vanity of all earthly things here introduces himself,—it is Solomon, 
resuscitated by the author of the book, who here looks back on his 
life as king. “Israel” is the whole of Israel, and points to a period 
before the division of the kingdom; a king over Judah alone would 
not so describe himself. Instead of “king by (over) Israel,” the 
old form of the language uses frequently simply “king of Israel,” 
although also the former expression is sometimes found; cf. 1 Sam. 
xv. 26; 2 Sam. xix. 23; 1 Kings xi 37. He has been king,— 
king over a great, peaceful, united people; king in Jerusalem, the 
celebrated, populous, highly-cultivated city—and thus placed on an 
elevation having the widest survey, and having at his disposal wha:- 
ever can make a man happy; endowed, in particular, with all the 
means of gaining knowledge, which accorded with the disposition of 
his heart searching after wisdom (cf. 1 Kings i. 9-11, v. 9). 

But in his search after worldly knowledge he found no satis- 
faction. | 

Ver. 13. “ And I gave my heart to seek and to hold survey with 
wisdom over all that is done under the sun: a sore trouble it is which 
God has given to the children of men to be exercised therewith.” 
The synonyms 7% (to seek) and "a (to hold survey over) do not re- 
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present a lower and a higher degree of search (Zéck.), but two kinds 
of searching: one penetrating in depth, the other going out in extent ; 
for the former of these verbs (from the root-idea of grinding, testing) 
signifies to investigate an object which one already has in hand, to 
penetrate into it, to search into it thoroughly; and the latter verb (from 
the root-idea of moving round about)’ signifies to hold a survey,— 
look round in order to bring that which is unknown, or not compre- 
hensively known, within the sphere of knowledge, and thus has the 
meaning of bakkésh, one going the rounds. It is the usual word 
for the exploring of a country, ze. the acquiring personal knowledge 
of its as yet unknown condition; the passing over to an intellectual 
search is peculiar to the Book of Koheleth, as it has the phrase }N3 
° 2, animum advertere, or applicare ad aliquid, in common only with 
Dan. x. 12. The beth of bahhoch’mah is that of the instrument; 
wisdom must be the means (organon) of knowledge in this searching 
and inquiry. With by is introduced the sphere into which it extends. 
Grotius paraphrases: Historiam animalium et satorum diligentissime 
inguisivi. But ey does not refer to the world of nature, but to 
the world of men; only within this can anything be said of actions, 
only this has a proper history. But that which offers itself for 
research and observation there, brings neither joy nor contentment. 
Hitzig refers xin to human activity; but it relates to the research 
which has this activity as its object, and is here, on that account, 
called “a sore trouble,” because the attainment and result gained by 
the laborious effort are of so unsatisfactory a nature. Regarding 3), 
which here goes back to 2 73¥, to fatigue oneself, to trouble oneself 
with anything, and then to be engaged with it, vid. p. 194. The 
words 39 }'3¥ would mean trouble of an evil nature (ed. at Ps. 
lxxvill. 49; Prov. vi. 24); but better attested is the reading 39 }2Y, 
“a sore trouble.” wi is the subj.,as at i. 1 and elsewhere; the 
author uses it also in expressions where it is pred. And as fre- 
quently as he uses asker and ¥, so also, when form and matter 
commend it, he uses the scheme of the attributive clause (elliptical 
relative clause), as here (cf. ui. 16), where certainly, in conformity 
with the old style, 13m) was to be used. 

Ver. 14. He adduces proof of the wearisomeness of this work of 
research: “I saw all the works that are done under the sun; and, 
behold, all is vanity and striving after the wind.” The point of the 
sentence lies in 737) = ‘M N7N, so that thus raithi is the expression 
of the parallel fact (circumst. perfect). The result of his seeing, 


1 Vid. the investigation of these roots (Assyr. utir, he brought back) in ane 8 
Schlafgemach der Phantasie, pp. 86-89. | | 
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and that, as he has said ver. 13, of a by no means superficial and 
limited seeing, was a discovery of the fleeting, unsubstantial, fruit- 
Jess nature of all human actions and endeavours. They had, as hevel 
expresses, no reality in them; and also, as denoted by r’uth ruahh 
(the LXX. render well by mpoatpeous rrvevparos), they had no actual 
consequences, no real issue. Hos. xii. 2 [1] also says: “ Ephraim 
feedeth on wind,” ze. follows after, as the result of effort obtains, 
the wind, rogh ruahh; but only in the Book of Koheleth is this 
sentence transformed into an abstract terminus technicus (vid. under 
Ruth, p. 195). 

Ver. 15. The judgment contained in the words, “vanity and a 
striving after the wind,” is confirmed: “That which is crooked 
cannot become straight; and a deficit cannot be numerable,” 2.2. 
cannot be taken into account (thus Theod., after the Syro-Hex.), as 
if as much were present as is actually wanting; for, according to 
the proverb, “ Where there is nothing, nothing further is to be 
counted.” Hitzig thinks, by that which is crooked and wanting, 
according to vil 13, of the divine order of the world: that which is 
unjust in it, man cannot alter; its wants he cannot complete. But 
the preceding statement refers only to labour under the sun, and to 
philosophical research and observation directed thereto. This places 
before the eyes of the observer irregularities and wants, brings 
such irregularities and wants to his consciousness,—which are cer- 
tainly partly brought about and destined by God, but for the most 
part are due to the transeressions of man himself,—and what avails 
the observer the discovery and investigation ?—he has only lamenta- 
tion over it, for with all his wisdom he can bring no help. Instead 
of iene (vid. under jpn, p. 196), pn? was to be expected. However, 
the old language also formed intransitive infinitives with transitive 
modification of the final vowels, eg. 2°, etc. (cf. fw, v. 11). 

Having now gained such a result in his investigation and re- 
search by means of wisdom, he reaches the conclusion that wisdom 
itself is nothing. 

Vv. 16-18. “I have communed with mine own heart, saying: 
Lo, I have gained great and always greater wisdom above all who 
were before me over Jerusalem; and my heart hath seen wisdom and 
knowledge in fulness. And I gave my heart to know what was in 
wisdom and knowledge, madness and folly—I have perceived that 
this also is a grasping after the wind.” The evidence in which he 
bears witness to himself that striving after wisdom and knowledge 
brings with it no true satisfaction, reaches down to the close cf 
ver. 17; ‘AYT is the conclusion which is aimed at. The manner of 
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expression is certainly so far involved, as he speaks of his heart to 
his heart what it had experienced, and to what he had purposely 
directed it. The 28 leads us to think that a king speaks, for whom 
it is appropriate to write a capital J, or to multiply it into we; 
eid. regarding this “I,” more pleonastic than emphatic, subordinated 
to its verb, § 3, p. 198. It is a question whether “abvpy, after the 
phrase (M&) BY 134, is meant of speaking with any one, collogwi, or of 
the place of speaking, as in “thou shalt consider in thine heart,” 
Deut. viii. 5, it is used of the place of consciousness ; cf. Job xv. 9, 
(WY) ‘By TW = avvoida éuavta@, and what is said in my Psychol. p. 134, 
regarding auvveidnots, consciousness, and cuppaprupeiv. "203, inter- 
changing with YD0"DY, ii. 1, 15, cf. xv. 1, commends the latter meaning : 
in my heart (LXX., Targ., Jerome, Luther); but the cogn. expres- 
sions, m°dabbéreth dl-libbah, 1 Sam. i. 13, and ldabbér él-libbi, Gen. 
xxlv. 45, suggest as more natural the former rendering, viz. as of a 
dialogue, which is expressed by the Gr. Venet. (more distinctly than 
by Aquila, Symm., and Syr.): Sceireypar eyo Evy rH xapdia pov. 
Also O8?, occurring only here in the Book of Koheleth, brings it 
near that the following oratio directa is directed to the heart, as it 
also directly assumes the form of an address, ii. 1, after nba. The 
expression, 27 ‘31, “to make one’s wisdom great,” ze. “to gain great 
wisdom,” is without a parallel; for the words, ‘In ‘37, Isa. xxviii. 29, 
quoted by Hitzig, signify to show and attest truly useful (beneficial) 
knowledge in a noble way. The annexed ‘7 refers to the continued 
increase made to the great treasure already possessed (cf. 11. 9 and 
1 Kings x. 7). The al connected therewith signifies, “above” (Gen. 
xlix. 26) all those who were over Jerusalem before me. This is 
like the sarrdni dlik mahria, “the kings who were my predecessors,” 
which was frequently used by the Assyrian kings. The Targumist 
seeks to accommodate the words to the actual Solomon by thus 
distorting them: “above all the wise men who have been in 
Jerusalem before me,” as if the word in the text were poyn7'n,! as 
it 1s indeed found in several Codd., and according to which also the 
LXX., Syr., Jerome, and the Venet. translate. Rather than think 
of the wise (8*2°3"), we are led to think of all those who from of 
old stood at the head of the Israelitish community. But there must 
have been well-known great men with whom Solomon measures 


1 In F the following note is added: ‘‘Several Codd. have, erroneously, 
birushalam instead of al-yerushalam.” Kennicott counts about 60 such Codd. 
It stands thus also in J; and at first it thus stood in H, but was afterwards 
corrected to al-yérushalam. Of. Elias Levita’s Masoreth hamasoreth, I. 8, at the 
end. 
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himself, and these could not be such dissimilarly great men as 
the Canaanitish kings to the time of Melchizedek; and since the 
Jebusites, even under Saul, were in possession of Zion, and Jerusalem 
was for the first time completely subdued by David (2 Sam. v. 7, 
cf. Josh. xv. 63), it is evident that only one predecessor of Solomon 
in the office of ruler over Jerusalem can be spoken of, and that here 
an anachronism lies before us, occasioned by the circumstance that 
the Salomo redivivus, who has behind him the long list of kings whom 
in truth he had before him, here speaks. Regarding nn aws, qual 
y eut, for yn Wr, gui furent, vid. ati. 106. The seeing here ascribed 
to the heart (here = vos, Psychol. p. 249) is meant of intellectual 
observation and apprehension; for “all perception, whether it be 
mediated by the organs of sense or not (as prophetic observing and 
contemplating), comprehends all, from mental discernment down to 
suffering, which veils itself in unconsciousness, and the Scripture 
designates it as a seeing” (Psychol. 234); the Book of Koheleth also 
uses the word x7 of every kind of human experience, bodily or 
mental, ii, 24, v. 17, vi. 6, ix. 9. It is commonly translated: “My 
heart saw much wisdom and knowledge” (thus eg. Ewald) ; but that 
is contrary to the gram. structure of the sentence (Ew. § 287c). The 
adject. harbeh' is always, and by Koheleth also, ii. 7, v. 6, 16, 
vi. 11, ix. 18, xi. 8, xii. 9, 12, placed after its subst.; thus it is 
here adv., as at v.19, vii. 16 f. Rightly the Venet.: 9 xapdia pov 
teOeatat KaTa Tov aodiay Kai yvaow. Chokma signifies, pro- 
perly, solidity, compactness ; and then, like zruxvorys, mental ability, 
secular wisdom ; and, generally, solid knowledge of the true and the 
right. Dddth is connected with chokma here and at Isa. xxxiii. 6, 
as at Rom. xi. 33 yvaots is with coda. Baumgarten-Crusius there 
remarks that codia refers to the general ordering of things, yvaous 
to the determination of individual things; and Harless, that codia 
is knowledge which proposes the right aim, and yv@ous that which 
finds the right means thereto. In general, we may say that chokma 
is the fact of a powerful knowledge of the true and the right, and the 
property which arises out of this intellectual possession; but dddth 
is knowledge penetrating into the depth of the essence of things, 
by which wisdom is acquired and in which wisdom establishes itself. 

Ver. 17. By the consecutive modus MAN) (aor. with ah, like 
Gen. xxxil. 6, xli. 11, and particularly in more modern writings ; 
vid. p. 198, regarding the rare occurrence of the aorist form in the 
Book of Koheleth) he bears evidence to himself as to the end 


1 Regarding the form A27n, which occurs once (Jer. xiii. 2), vid. Ew. § 240e. 
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which, thus equipped with wisdom and knowledge, he gave his 
heart to attain unto (cf. 13a), z.e. toward which he directed the con- 
centration of his intellectual strength. He wished to be clear 
regarding the real worth of wisdom and knowledge in their contrasts; 
he wished to become conscious of this, and to have joy in knowing 
what he had in wisdom and knowledge as distinguished from mad- 
ness and folly. After the statement of the object l/ddadth, stands 
v‘daath, briefly for ny. Ginsburg wishes to get rid of the words 
holéloth v‘sikluth, or at least would read in their stead m2 nian 
(rendering them “intelligence and prudence”); Gratz, after the 
LXX. wapaBonrds nab ériotyuny, reads midaen riven, But the text 
can remain as it is: the object of Koheleth is, on the one hand, to 
become acquainted with wisdom and knowledge; and, on the other, 
with their contraries, and to hold these opposite to each other in 
their operations and consequences. The LXX., Targ., Venet., and 
Luther err when they render sikluth here by émiotyun, etc. As 
sikluth, insight, intelligence, is in the Aram. written with the letter 
samek (instead of sin), 80 here, according to the Masora mb2p, mad- 
ness is for once written with &, being everywhere else in the book 
written with D; the word is an évayriodwvov! and has, whether 
written in the one way or in the other, a verb, sakal mw, b>), 
which signifies “to twist together,” as its root, and is referred 
partly to a complidation and partly to a confusion of ideas. niedh, 
from 207, in the sense of “to cry out,” “to rage,” always in this 
book terminates in déh, and only at x. 13 in ath (vid. p. 191); the 
termination ath is that of the abstr. sing.; but dth, as we think we 
have shown at Prov. i. 20, is that of a fem. plur., meant intensively, 
like bogdoth, Zeph. ii. 4; binoth, chokmoth, cf. bogdim, Prov. xxili. 28 ; 
hhovlim, Zech. xi. 7,14; togim, Prov. xi. 15 (Bottch. § 700g E). 
Twice v‘sikluth presents what, speaking to his own heart, he bears 
testimony to before himself. By yddd’t, which is connected with 
dibbarti (ver. 16) in the same rank, he shows the faci. it refers to 
the striving to become conscious of the superiority of secular wisdom 
and science to the love of pleasure and to ignorance. He perceived 
that this striving also was a grasping after the wind; with Ny, 
145, is here interchanged "0 (vid. p. 195). He proves to himself 
that nothing showed itself to be real, ze. firm and enduring, unim- 
peachable and imperishable. And why not? 

Ver. 18. “For in much wisdom is much grief; and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” The German proverb: 
“Much wisdom causeth headache,” is compared, xii. 126, but not 

1 Vid. Th. M. Redslob’s Die Arab. Worter, u.s.w. (1878). 
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here, where D¥3 and N32 express not merely bodily suffering, but 
also mental grief. Spinoza hits one side of the matter in his 
Ethics, IV. 17, where he remarks: “Veram boni et mali cognitionem 
saepe non satis valere ad cupiditates coercendas, quo facto homo imbe- 
cillitatem suam animadvertens cogitur exclamare: Video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor.” In every reference, not merely in that 
which is moral, there is connected with knowledge the shadow of a 
sorrowful consciousness, in spite of every effort to drive it away. 
The wise man gains an insight into the thousand-fold woes of the 
natural world, and of the world of human beings, and this reflects 
itself in him without his being able to change it; hence the 
more numerous the observed forms of evil, suffering, and discord, 
so much greater the sadness (DY3, R. DS, cogn. Dn, perstringere) 
and the heart-sorrow (21839, créve-cour) which the inutility of know- 
ledge occasions. The form of 18a is like v. 6, and that of 186 
like eg. Prov. xviii. 22a. We change the clause v‘yosiph. daath into 
an antecedent, but in reality the two clauses stand together as the 
two members of a comparison: if one increaseth knowledge, he in- 
creaseth (at the same time) sorrow. “Di, Isa, xxix. 14, xxxviii. 5, 
Eccles. ii. 18,” says Ewald, § 169a, “stands alone as a part. act., 
from the stem reverting from Hiph. to Kal with ‘— instead of 
—.” But this is not unparalleled ; in Adi ‘3 the verb py is fin., 
in the same manner as 75°, Isa. xxviii. 16; JIA, Ps. xvi. 5, is 
Hiph., in the sense of amplificas, from 72"; M5’, Prov. vi. 19 (wd. 
l.c.), is an attribut. clause, qui efiet, used as an adj.; and, at least, 
we need to suppose in the passage before us the confusion that 
the 2 of katel (from kati, originally katal), which is only long, has 
somehow passed over into % Bottcher’s remark to the contrary, 
“An impersonal jiens thus repeated is elsewhere altogether without 
a parallel,” is set aside by the proverb formed exactly thus: “ He 
that breathes the love of truth says what is right,” Prov. xii. 17. 


The Unsatisfying Nature of Worldly Joy, ii. 1-11. 


After having proved that secular wisdom has no superiority to 
folly in bringing true happiness to man, he seeks his happiness 
in a different way, and gives himself up to cheerful enjoyment. 

ii. 1. “I have said in mine heart: Up then, I will prove thee 
with mirth, and enjoy thou the good! And, lo, this also is vain.” 
Speaking in the heart is not here merely, as at i 16, 17a, speaking 
to the heart, but the words are formed into a direct address of the 
heart. The Targ. and Midrash obliterate this by interpreting as 
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if the word were 73028, “I will try it” (vii. 23). Jerome also, in 
rendering by vadam et afluam delicits et fruar bonis, proceeds con- 
trary to the usual reading of 3% (Niph. of D3, vid. at Ps. ii. 6), as 
if this could mean, “I will pour over myself.” It is an address of 
the heart, and 3 is, as at 1 Kings x. 1, that of the means: I will 
try thee with mirth, to see whether thy hunger after satisfaction 
can be appeased with mirth. 13 also is an address; Gratz sees 
here, contrary to the Gramm., an infin. continuing the Ya: areh, 
Job x. 15, is the connect. form of the particip. adj. raéh; and if 
rth could be the inf. after the forms naggzh, hinnaggeh, it would he 
the inf. absol., instead of which Nik was to be expected. It is the 
imper.: See good, sinking thyself therein, z.c. enjoy a cheerful life. 
Elsewhere the author connects 7x9 less significantly with the accus.- 
obj., v. 17, vi. 6, ii. 24. 

This was his intention ; but this experiment also to find out the 
summum bonum proves itself a failure: he found a life of pleasure 
to be a hollow life; that also, viz. devotedness to mirth, was to him 
manifestly vanity. 

Ver. 2. “To laughter I said: It is mad; and to mirth: What 
doth it issue in?” Laughter and mirth are personified ; m‘holdl is 
thus not neut. (Hitz. a foolish matter), but mas. The judgment 
which is pronounced regarding both has not the form of an address ; 
we do not need to supply [AN and AN, it is objectively lke an 
oratio obligua: that it is mad; cf. Ps. xlix. 12. In the midst of 
the laughter and revelling in sensual delight, the feeling came over 
him that this was not the way to true happiness, and he was com- 
pelled to say to laughter, It has become mad (part. Poal, as at Ps. 
cil. 9), it is ike one who is raving mad, who finds his pleasure in 
self-destruction ; and to joy (mirth), which disregards the earnest- 
ness of life and all due bounds, he is constrained to say, What does 
it result in?=that it produces nothing, 7. that it brings forth no 
real fruit; that it produces only the opposite of true satisfaction ; 
that instead of filling, it only enlarges the inner void. Others, eg. 
Luther, “What doest thou?” ze. How foolish is thy undertaking! 
Even if we thus explain, the point in any case lies in the inability 
of mirth to make man truly and lastingly happy,—in the inappro- 
priateness of the means for the end aimed at. Therefore 7%} is 
thus meant just as in "5 Ny (Hitz.), and nyo, effect, Isa. xxxii. 17. 
Thus Mendelssohn : What profit dost thou bring to me? Regarding Af, 
vid. p. 198; MYND is = mah-zoth, Gen. iii. 13, where it is shown that 
the demonstrative pronoun serves here to sharpen the interrogative: 
What then, what in all the world! 
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After this revelling in sensual enjoyment has been proved to be 
a fruitless experiment, he searches whether wisdom and folly cannot 
be bound together in a way leading to the object aimed at. 

Ver. 3. “I searched in my heart, (henceforth) to nourish my 
body with wine, while my heart had the direction by means of 
wisdom ; and to lay hold on folly, till I might see what it was good 
for the children of men that they should do, all the number of 
the days of their life.” After he became conscious that unbridled 
sensual intoxication does not lead to the wished-for end, he looked 
around him farther, and examined into the following receipt for 
happiness. Inappropriately, Zockl., with Hengst.: “I essayed in my 
heart to nourish...” ‘3m does not mean probare, but explorare, to 
spy out, Num. x. 53, and frequently in the Book of Koheleth (here 
and at 1. 13, vii. 25) of mental searching and discovery (Targ. PR). 
With iv? there then follows the new thing that is contrived. If 
we read 7¥® and 373 in connection, then the idea of drawing a 
carriage, Isa. v. 18, cf. Deut. xxi. 3, and of driving a carriage, 2 Sam. 
vi. 3, lies near; according to which Hitzig explains: “ Wine is com- 
pared to a draught beast such as a horse, and he places wisdom as the 
driver on the box, that his horse may not throw him into a ditch or 
a morass.” But moshék is not the wine, but the person himself who 
makes the trial; and nohég is not the wisdom, but the heart,—the 
former thus only the means of guidance; no man expresses himself 
thus: I draw the carriage by means of a horse, and I guide it by 
means of a driver. Rightly the Syr.: “To delight (jop2n), from 083, 
oblectare) my flesh with wine.” Thus also the Targ. and the Venet., 
by “drawing the flesh.” The metaphor does not accord with the 
Germ. ziehen = to nourish by caring for (for which 73° is used) ; 
it is more natural, with Gesen., to compare the passing of érahere 
into tractare, e.g. in the expression se benignius tractare (Horace, Ep. 
i. 17); but apart from the fact that trahere is a word of doubtful 
etymology,’ tractare perhaps attains the meaning of attending to, 
using, managing, through the intermediate idea of moving hither 
and thither, which is foreign to the Heb. 7¥, which means only 
to draw,—to draw to oneself, and hold fast (attractum sive pre- 
hensum tenere). As the Talm. Ww occurs in the sense of “to 
refresh,” ¢g. Chagiga 14a: “The Haggadists (in contradistinction 
to the Halachists) refresh the heart of a man as with water” 
(vid. p. 193); so here, “to draw the flesh” = to bring it into willing 
obedience by means of pleasant attractions.’ 


1 Vid, Corssen's Nachtr. zur lat. Formenlehre, pp. 107-109. 
2 Gratz translates: to embrocate my body with wine, and remarks that in 
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The phrase which follows: v‘libbi nohég bahhochmah, is condi- 
tioning: While my heart had the direction by means of wisdom ; or, 
perhaps in accordance with the more modern wsus log. (vid. p. 
194): While my heart guided, demeaned, behaved itself with wis- 
dom. Then the inf. limshok, depending on tartz as its obj., is 
carried forward with vVéehhoz b’sichluth. Plainly the subject treated 
of is an intermediate thing (Bardach: Ny¥m2). He wished to have 
enjoyment, but in measure, without losing himself in enjoyment, 
and thereby destroying himself. He wished to give himself over 
to sweet desipere, but yet with wise self-possession (because it is 
sadly true that wb: mel 1b1 fel) to lick the honey and avoid the 
gall. There are drinkers who know how to guide themselves so 
that they do not end in drunken madness; and there are habitual 
pleasure-seekers who yet know how so far to control themselves, 
that they do not at length become rowés. Koheleth thus gave him- 
self to a foolish life, yet tempered by wisdom, till there dawned 
upon him a better light upon the way to true happiness. 

The expression of the donec viderem is old Heb. Instead of TI™s 
rip, guidnam sit bonum in indirect interrog. (as xi. 6, ef. Jer. vi. 16), 
the old form 7iw779 (vi. 12) would lie at “least nearer. Asher yddsu 
may be rendered: quod faciant or ut faciant ; after ii. 24, iil. 22, 
v. 4, vil. 18, the latter is to be assumed. The accus. designation 
of time, “through the number of the days of their life,” is like 
v. 17, vi. 12. We have not, indeed, to translate with Knobel: 
“the few days of their life,” but yet there certainly lies in BD 
the idea that the days of man’s life are numbered, and that thus 
even if they are not few but many (vi. 3), they yet do not endure 
for ever. 

The king now, in the verse following, relates his undertakings 
for the purpose of gaining the joys of life in fellowship with 
wisdom, and first, how he made architecture and gardening service- 
able to this new style of life. 

Vv. 4-6. “I undertook great works, built me houses, planted me 
vineyards. I made me gardens and parks, and planted therein all 
kinds of fruit-trees. I made me water-pools to water therewith a 
forest bringing forth trees.” The expression, “I made great my works,” 
is- like i. 16; the verb contains the adj. as its obj. The love of 
wisdom, a sense of the beautiful in nature and art, a striving after 
splendour and dignity, are fundamental traits in Solomon’s character. 
this lies a raffinement. But why does he not rather say, ‘‘to bathe in wine’’? 


If mv can mean “to embrocate,”’ it may also mean ‘to bathe,” and for ;"3 may 
be read %5}°3.: in Grecian, i.e. Falernian, Chian, wine. 
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His reign was a period of undisturbed and assured peace. The 
nations far and near stood in manifold friendly relations with him. 
Solomon was “the man of rest,” 1 Chron. xxii. 9; his whole ap- 
pearance was as it were the embodied glory itself that had blossomed 
from out of the evils and wars of the reign of David. The Israelitish 
commonwealth hovered on a pinnacle of worldly glory till then 
unattained, but with the danger of falling and being lost in the 
world. The whole tendency of the time followed, as it were, a 
secular course, and it was Solomon first of all whom the danger of 
the love of the world, and of worldly conformity to which he was 
exposed, brought to ruin, and who, like so many of the O. T. 
worthies, began in the spirit and ended in the flesh. Regarding 
his buildings,—the house of the forest of Lebanon, the pillared hall 
(porch), the hall of judgment, the palace intended for himself and 
the daughter of Pharaoh,—vid. the description in 1 Kings vn. 1-12, 
gathered from the annals of the kingdom; 1 Kings ix. 15-22 = 
2 Chron. vii. 3—6, gives an account of Solomon’s separate buildings 
(to which also the city of Millo belongs), and of the cities which he 
built ; the temple, store-cities, treasure-cities, etc., are naturally not 
in view in the passage before us, where it is not so much useful 
buildings, as rather buildings for pleasure (1 Kings ix. 19), 
that are referred to. Vineyards, according to 1 Chron. xxvii. 27, 
belonged to David’s royal domain; a vineyard in Baal-hamon 
which Solomon possessed, but appears at a later period to have 
given up, is mentioned at the close of the Song. That he was fond 
of gardening, appears from manifold expressions in the Song; 
delight in the life and movements of the natural world, and par- 
ticularly in plants, is a prominent feature in Solomon’s character, 
in which he agrees with Shulamith. The Song, vi. 2, represents 
him in the garden at the palace. We have spoken under the Song, 
vi. 11 f, of the gardens and parks at Etam, on the south-west of 
Bethlehem. Regarding the originally Persian word pardés (plur. 
pardesim, Mishnic pardesoth), vid. under Song iv. 13; regarding the 
primary meaning of b’réchah (plur. const. b‘réchoth, in contradistinc- 
tion to birchoth, blessings), the necessary information is found under 
Song vii. 5. These Solomonic pools are at the present day to be 
seen near old Etam, and the clause here denoting a purpose, “to 
water from them a forest which sprouted trees, ze. brought forth 
sprouting trees,’ is suitable to these; for verbs of flowing and 
swarming, also verbs of growing, thought of transitively, may be con- 
nected with obj.-accus. Ewald, § 2816; cf. under Isa. v. 6. Thus, 
as he gave himself to the building of houses, the care of gardens, 
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and the erection of pools, so also to the cultivation cf forests, with 
the raising of new trees. 

Another means, wisely considered as productive of happiness, 
was a large household and great flocks of cattle, which he procured 
for himself. 

Ver. 7. “I procured servants and maidens, and also I obtained 
servants born in the house; also the possession of flocks; I 
obtained many horned and small cattle before all who were in Jeru- 
salem before me.” The obtaining of these possessions is, according 
to Gen. xvii. 12 ff., to be understood of purchase. There is a distinc- 
tion between the slaves, male and female (mancipia), obtained by 
purchase, and those who were home-born (vernae), the n‘2 ("19") 23, 
who were regarded as the chief support of the house (Gen. xiv. 
14), on account of their attachment to it, and to this day are 
called (Arab.) fada wayyt, as those who offer themselves a sacrifice 
for it, if need be. Regarding 4 mn, in the sense of increasing pos- 
session, vid. Song, p. 155; and regarding ™ for ¥0, vd. at 1.10,16; 
at all events, the sing. of the pred. may be explained from this, that 
the persons and things named are thought of in the mass, as at 
Zech. xi. 5, Joel i. 20 (although the idea there may be also indi- 
vidualizing) ; but in the use of the pass., as at Gen. xxxv. 26, Dan. 
ix. 24, the Semite custom is different, inasmuch as for it the 
passive has the force of an active without a definite subject, and 
thus with the most general subject; and as to the case lying before 
us in ver. 7, we see from Ex. xii. 49, cf. Gen. xv. 17, that mn 
(77) in such instances is thought of as neut. According to 
Gen. xxvi. 14 and the passage before us, 737? lay nearer than 
napd, but the primary form instead of the connecting form is here 
the traditional reading; we have thus apposition (Nebenordnung) 
instead of subordination (Annexion), as in evahim sh‘lamim, Ex. 
xxiv. 5, and in habbagar hann‘hhosheth, 2 Kings xvi. 17, although 
vagar vatson may also be interpreted as the accus. of the more 
accurate definition: the possession of flocks consisting in cattle and 
sheep. But this manner of construction is, for a book of so late 
an origin, too artificial. What it represents Solomon as saying is_ 
consistent with historical fact; at the consecration of the temple he 
sacrificed hecatombs, 1 Kings viii. 63; and the daily supply for the 
royal kitchen, which will at the same time serve to show the extent 
of the royal household, was, according to 1 Kings v. 2 f., enormous. 

There now follows the enumeration of riches and jewels which 
were a delight to the eye; and finally, the large provision made 
for revelling in the pleasures of music and of sensual love. 
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Ver. 8. “I heaped up for myself also silver and gold, and thie 
peculiar property of kings and of countries; I gat me men singers 
and women singers, and the delights of the children of men: mistress 
and mistresses.” The verb D3 ¥23, ouvvdyew, is common to all 
Semitic dialects (also to the Assyr.), and especially peculiar to the 
more recent Heb., which forms from it the name of the religious 
community cuvayeryn, NDID; it is used here of that which is brought 
together merely for the purpose of possession. S*gillah (from sagal, 
Targ., to make oneself possess), properly possession, and that some- 
thing which specially and peculiarly belongs to one as his property ; 
the word is here meant collect., as at 1 Chron. xxix. 3: that which 
only kings and individual countries possess. The interchange of 
mlachim, which is without the article, with the determ. hamm‘dinoth, 
is arbitrary: something special, such as that which a king possesses, 
the specialities which countries possess,—one country this, and another 
that. The hamm/‘dinoth are certainly not exclusively the regions 
embraced within the dominion of Solomon (Zockl.), as, according to 
Esth. i. 1, the Persian kingdom was divided into 127 m*dinoth. 
Solomon had a fleet which went to Ophir, was in a friendly relation 
with the royal house of Tyre, the metropolis of many colonies, and 
ruled over a widely-extended kingdom, bound by commerce with 
Central Asia and Africa——His desires had thus ample opportunity 
to stretch beyond the limits of his own kingdom, and facilities 
enough for procuring the peculiar natural and artistic productions 
which other lands could boast of. M‘dinah is, first of all, a country, 
not as a territory, but as under one government (cf. v. 7); in 
the later philosophical language it is the Heb. word for the Greek 
mo\tTeia ; in the passage before us, mdinoth is, however, not different 
from FINI. 

From the singing men and singing women who come into view 
here, not as appertaining to the temple service (vid. the Targ.), with 
which no singing women were connected, but as connected with the 
festivities of the court (2 Sam. xix: 36; cf. Isa. v. 12), advance is 
made to shiddah v'shiddoth ; and since these are designated by the 
preceding Ni22Yn (not NuIYM) b’ne hdadam, especially as objects and 
means of earthly pleasure, and since, according to vii. 7, sexual love 
1s the fairest and the mbst pleasant, in a word, the most attractive 
of all earthly delights (Solomon’s luzus, also here contradicting 
the law of the king, Deut. xvii. 17, came to a height, according to 
1 Kings xi. 3, after the example of Oriental rulers, in a harem of 
not fewer than one thousand women, princesses and concubines), 
of necessity, the expression shiddah v‘shiddoth must denote a mul- 
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titude of women whom the king possessed for his own pleasure. 
Cup-bearers, male and female (Syr., LXX.), cannot at all be under- 
stood, for although it may be said that the enumeration thus 
connects itself with the before-named j"3, yet this class of female 
attendants are not numbered among the highest human pleasures ; 
besides, with such an explanation one must read Nit” 7, and, in 
addition, 81” (to throw, to pour to, or pour out), to which this 
Heb. m1’ may correspond, is nowhere used of the pouring out of 
wine. Rather might nv, like x5w, hydria, be the name of a vessel 
from which one pours out anything, according to which Aq. 
translates by «vAlkvoy cal xudixca, Symmachus, after Jerome, by 
mensurarum (read mensarum') species et appositiones, and Jerome, 
scyphos et urceos in ministerio ad vina fundenda ; but this word for 
klé mashkéh, 1 Kings x. 21 (=2 Chron. ix. 20), is not found. 
Also the Targ., which translates by dimasaya uvé v'navan, public 
baths (Snwooa), and balneae, vindicates this translation by referring 
the word to the verb 83%, “ with pipes which pour out ({) tepid 
water, and pipes which pour out hot water.” But this explanation 
is imaginary ; ‘™¥ occurs in the Mishna, Mikwaoth (of plunge-baths) 
vi. 5, but there it denotes a chest which, when it swims in the 
water, makes the plunge-bath unsuitable. Such an untenable 
conceit also is the translation suggested by Kimchi, .»t ‘2, ac- 
cording to which the Venet. cvornpa xal ocvornpara (in a musical 
sense: concentus), and Luther: “all kinds of musical instruments ;” 
the word has not this meaning ; Orelli, Sanchuniathon, p. 33, combines 
therewith 3dev, according to the Phoenician myth, the inventress of 
the artistic song. The explanation by Kimchi is headed, “ Splendour 
of every kind;” Ewald, Elster, and Zéckler find therein a general 
expression, following taanugoth: great heap and heaps=in great 
abundance [die Hille und Fille]. But the synon. of 23, “ splendour,” 
is not TW, but ty; and that Tw, like bDyy, is referred to a great num- 
ber, is without proof. Thus shiddah v‘shiddoth will denote something 
definite ; besides, “a large number” finds its expression in the climactic 
union of words. In the Jerus. Talm. Zaanith iv. 5, shiddah must, 
according to the gloss, be the name of a chariot, although the subject 
there is not that of motion forward, or moving quickly ; it is there 
announced that Stchtn, not far from Sepphoris, a place famed also for 
its pottery, formerly possessed 80 such shiddoth wholly of metal. 
The very same word is explained by Rashi, Baba kamma ix. 3, 
Shabbath 120a, Erubin 306, Gittin 8b, 68a, Chagiga 25a, and 
elsewhere, of a carriage of wood, and especially of a chariot for 
1 Thus, according to Vallarsi, a Cod. Vat. and Cod. Pulat. of the first hand, 
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women and distinguished persons. The combination of the synonyms, 
shiddah uthivah umigdal, does not in itself mean more than a chest ; 
and Rashi himself explains, Kethuboth 65a, quolphi dashidah of the 
lock of a chest (argaz); and the author of Aruch knows no other 
meaning than that of a repository such as a chest. But in passages 
such as Gittin 86, the shiddah is mentioned as a means of transport ; 
it is to all appearance a chest going on wheels, moved forward 
by means of wheels, but on that very account not a state-chariot. 
Rashi’s tradition cannot be verified. Bottcher, in the Neue 
Aehrenlese, adduces for comparison the Syr. Shydlo, which, accord- 
ing to Castelli, signifies navis magna, corbita, arca; but from a 
merchant ship and a portable chest, it is a great way to a lady’s 
palanquin. He translates: palanquin and palinquins = one con- 
signment to the harem after another. Gesen., according to Rodiger, 
Thes. 13656, thinks that women are to be understood; for he 
compares the Arab. 2’ynat, which signifies a women’s carriage, and 
then the woman herself (cf. our Frauwenzimmer, women’s apart- 
ment, women, like Odaliske, from the Turk. oda, apartment). But 
this all stands or falls with that gloss of Rashi’s: ’agalah I’merkavoth 
nashim usarim. Meanwhile, of all the explanations as yet advanced, 
this last [of splendid coaches, palanquins] is the best; for it may 
certainly be supposed that the words shiddah v'shiddoth are meant of 
women. Aben Ezra explains on this supposition, shiddoth=sh*vuyoth, 
females captured in war; but unwarrantably, because as yet Solo- 
mon had not been engaged in war; others (vid. Pinsker’s Zur Gesch. 
des Karaismus, p. 296), recently Bullock, connect it with shaddim, 
in the sense of (Arab.) nahidah (a maiden with swelling breast) ; 
Knobel explains after shadad, to barricade, to shut up, occlusa, the 
female held in custody (cf. b’thulah, the separated one, virgin, from 
bathal, cogn. badal); Hitzig, “cushions,” “ bolsters,” from shanad, 
which, like (Arab.) firash, Néxos, is then transferred to the juncta 
toro. Nothing of all that is satisfactory. The Babyl. Gemara, 
Gittin 68a, glosses ‘YM by “reservoirs and baths,” and then 
further says that in the west (Palestine) they say NMY, chests 
(according to Rashi: chariots); but that here in this country (te. 
in Babylon) they translate shiddah v‘shiddoth by shédah v‘shédathin, 
which is then explained, “demons and demonesses,” which Solomon 
had made subservient to him. This haggadic-mytholog. interpreta- 


1 A demon, and generally a superhuman being, is called, as in Heb. ty, 80 in 
the Babyl.-Assyr. sidu, vid. Norris’ Assyrian Dictionary, II. p. 668; cf. Schrader, 
in the Jena. Lit. Zeit, 1874, p. 218 f., according to which sidu, with alap, is the 
usual name of Adar formed like an ox. 
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tion is, linguistically at least, on the right track. A demon is not so 
named from fluttering or moving to and fro (Levy, Schonhak), for 
there is no evidence in the Semitic language of the existence of a 
verb NY, to flee; also not from a verb sadad, which must correspond 
to the Heb. mnnvwn, in the sense of to adore (Oppert’s Inscription du 
palais de Khorsabad, 1863, p. 96); for this meaning is more than 
doubtful, and, besides, 1¥ is an active, and not a passive idea, 
much rather WY, Assyr. std, Arab. sayyid, signifies the mighty, from 
Tw, to force, Ps. xci. 6.1 In the Arab. (cf. the Spanish Cid) it is 
uniformly the name of a lord, as subduing, ruling, mastering 
(sabid), and the fem. sayyidat, of a lady, whence the vulgar Arab. 
sitti = my lady, and stdi=my lord. Since 71% means the same as 
mw, and in Heb. is more commonly used than it, so also the fem. 
form it1¥ is possible, so much the more as it may have origin- 
ated from T?TY, v. TH =W, by a sharpening contraction, like O%D, 
from OD (Olsh. § 83c), perhaps intentionally to make 1, 
a demoness, and the name of a lady (donna = domina) unlike. 
Accordingly we translate, with Gesen. and Meyer in their Hand- 
wort.: “lady and ladies;” for we take shiddoth as a name of the 
ladies of the harem, like shéglath (Assyr. sakldtt) and I*hhenath in 
the book of Daniel, on which Ahron b. Joseph the Karaite 
remarks: shedah hingaroth shagal. 

The connection expressing an innumerable quantity, and at the 
same time the greatest diversity, is different from the genitival dor 
dorim, generation of generations, ze. lasting through all generations, 
Ps. lxxii. 5, from the permutative heightening the idea: rahham 
rahhamathaim, one damsel, two damsels, Judg. v. 30, and from that 
formed by placing together the two gram. genders, comprehending 
every species of the generic conception: mash’én umashenah, Isa. 
iii, 3 (vid. comm. l.c., and Ewald, § 1720). Also the words cited by 
Ewald (Syr.), rogo urdgo, “ all possible pleasures” (Cureton’s Spiel. 
p. 10), do not altogether accord with this passage, for they heighten, 
like m‘od m‘od, by the repetition of the same expression, But 
similar is the Arab. scheme, mal wanwval, “ possession and posses- 
sions,” 7.e. exceeding great riches, where the collective idea, in itself 
affording by its indetermination free scope to the imagination, is 
multiplied by the plur. being further added. 

After Koheleth has enumerated all that he had provided for the 
purpose of gratifying his lusts, but without losing himself therein, 
he draws the conclusion, which on this occasion also shows a per- 
ceptible deficit. 

1 Vid. Friedrich Delitzsch’s Assyr. Thiernamen, p. 37. 
ECCLES, Q 


a tad 
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Vv. 9-11. “ And I became great, and was always greater than 
all that were before me in Jerusalem: also my wisdom remained 
with me. And all that mine eyes desired I kept not from them, I 
refused not any kind of joy to my heart; for my heart had joy of 
all my labour: and this was my portion of all my labour. And I 
turned myself to all the works which my hands had done, and to 
the labour which I had laboured to accomplish : and, behold, all was 
vain, and windy effort, and there was no true profit under the sun.” 
In v*hosaphti there is here no obj. as at 1.16 ; the obj. is the g’dullah, 
the greatness, to be concluded and thought of from v‘gadalti, “ and 
I became great.” To the impers. 1 for 9, 70, cf. 7a, i. 16, 10. 
He became great, and always greater, viz. in the possession of all 
the good things, the possession of which seemed to make a man 
happy on this earth. And what he resolved upon, in the midst of 
this dulcis insania, viz. to deport himself as a wise man, he suc- 
ceeded in doing: his wisdom forsook him not, viz. the means adapted 
to the end, and ruling over this colossal apparatus of sensual lust ; 48, 
as eg. at Ps. xvi. 6, belongs to the whole clause; and 1»y, with 
5, does not mean here to stand by, sustain (Herzfeld, Ewald, Elster), 
which it might mean as well as 2¥ 3DY, Dan. xu. 1, but to continue 
(vid. p. 194), as Jerome, and after him, Luther, translates : sapientia 
quogue perseverarit mecum ; the Targ. connects the ideas of continu- 
ance (LXX., Syr., Venet.) and of help ; but the idea intended is that 
of continuance, for 373, eg., does not refer to helping, but self- 
maintaining. 

Ver. 10. Thus become great and also continuing wise, he was 
not only in a condition to procure for himself every enjoyment, but 
he also indulged himself in everything; all that his eyes desired, we. 
all that they saw, and after which they made him lust (Deut. xiv. 
26) (cf. 1 John ii. 16), that he did not refuse to them (38, sudtra- 
here), and he kept not back his heart from any kind of joy (3, with 
min of the thing refused, as at Num. xxiv. 11, etc., oftener with 
min, of him to whom it is refused, eg. Gen. xxx. 2), for (here, after 
the foregoing negations, coinciding with immo) his heart had joy of 
all his work; and this, viz. this enjoyment in full measure, was his 
part of all his work. The palindromic form is like i. 6, iv. 1; ef. 
Isa, p. 411. We say in Heb. as well as in German: to have joy 
in (an, 3) anything, joy over (tiber, by) anything, or joy of (von, 
70) anything; Koheleth here purposely uses min, for he wishes to 
express not that the work itself was to him an object and reason of 
joy, but that it became to him a well of joy (cf. Prov. v. 18; 2 Chron. 
xx. 27). Falsely, Hahn and others: after my work (min, as eg. 
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Ps. lxxiii. 20), for thereby the causative connection is obliterated : 
min is the expression of the mediate cause, as the concluding sen- 
tence says: Joy was that which he had of all his work—this itself 
brought care and toil to him; joy, made possible to him thereby, was 
the share which came to him from it. 

Ver. 11. But was this pon a fiN—was this gain that fell to him 
a true, satisfying, pure gain? With the words uphanitht ani (vid. p. 
198) he proposes this question, and answers it. 25 (to turn to) is 
elsewhere followed by expressions of motion to an end ; here, as at 
Job vi. 28, by 3, by virtue of a constructio praegnans : I turned myself, 
fixing my attention on all my works which my hands accomplished. 
La’asoth is, as at Gen. ii. 3 (vid. 1.c.), equivalent to perficiendo, carry- 
ing out, viz. such works of art and of all his labour. The exclama- 
tion “behold ” introduces the summa summarum. Regarding fn, 
vid. i. 3. Also this way of finding out that which was truly good 
showed itself to be false. Of all this enjoyment, there remained 
nothing but the feeling of emptiness. What he strove after appeared 
to him as the wind ; the satisfaction he sought to obtain at such an 
expense was nothing else than a momentary delusion. And since 
in this search after the true happiness of life he was in a position 
more favourable for such a purpose than almost any other man, he is 
constrained to draw the conclusion that there is no jn’, we. no real 
enduring and true happiness, from all labour under the sun. 


The End of the Wise Man the same as that of the Fool, ii. 12-17. 


After Koheleth has shown, i. 12 ff, that the striving after wis- 
dom does not satisfy, inasmuch as, far from making men happy, its 
possession only increases their inward conflicts, he proposes to himself 
the question, whether or not there is a difference between wisdom and 
folly, whether the former does not far excel the latter. He proceeds 
to consider this question, for it is more appropriate to him, the old 
much-experienced king, than to others. 

Ver. 12. “ And I turned myself to examine wisdom, and mad- 
ness, and folly : for what is the man who could come after the king, 
him whom they have made so longago!” Mendelssohn’s translation, 
12a: “I abandoned my design of seeking to connect wisdom with 
folly and madness,” is impossible, because for such a rendering we 
should have had at least nisrpy instead of ninr?, Hitzig, otherwise 
followed by Stuart: “I turned myself to examine me wisdom, and, 
lo, it was madness as well as folly.” This rendering is impossible 
also, for in such a case 737 ought to have stood as the result, after 
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nosn. The passage, Zech. xiv. 6, cited by Hitz., does not prove the 
possibility of such a brachyology, for there we read not v’garoth 
vgeppayon, but ‘garoth ig‘ppaiin (the splendid ones, 7.e. the stars, will 
draw themselves together, z.e. will become dark bodies). The two vars 
are not correlative, which is without example in the usage of this 
book, but copulative: he wishes to contemplate (Zockler and others) 
wisdom on the one side, and madness and folly on the other, in their 
relation to each other, viz. in their relative worth. Hitzig’s ingenuity 
goes yet further astray in 120: “For what will the man do who 
comes after the king? (He shall do) what was long ago his (own) 
doing, z.c. inheriting from the king the throne, he will not also 
inherit his wisdom.” Instead of dsi#hi, he reads dsdhi, after Ex. 
xviii. 18; but the more modern author, whose work we have here 
before us, would, instead of this anomalous form, use the regular 
form inivy ; but, besides, the expression éh asher-h°var ’asotho, “ (he 
will do) what long ago was his doing,” is not Heb.; the words ought 
to have been k‘asotho K’var khen vsah, or at least ‘asahi. If we 
compare 12d with 180, the man who comes after the king appears 
certainly to be his successor. But by this supposition it is impos- 
sible to give just effect to the relation (assigning a reason or motive) 
of 120 to 12a expressed by °5. When I considered, Knobel regards 
Koheleth as saying, that a fool would be heir to me a wise man, it 
appeared strange to me, and I was led to compare wisdom and folly 
to see whether or not the wise man has a superiority to the fool, or 
whether his labour and his fate are vanity, like those of the fool. 
This is in point of style absurd, but it is much more absurd logically. 
And who then gave the interpreter the right to stamp as a fool the 
man who comes after the king? In the answer: “That which has 
long ago been done,” must lie its justification ; for this that was done 
long ago naturally consists, as Zockler remarks, in foolish and per- 
verse undertakings, certainly in the destruction of that which was 
done by the wise predecessor, in the lavish squandering of the 
treasures and goods collected by him. More briefly, but in the 
same sense, Burger: Nihil quod a solita hominum agendi ratione 
vecedit. But in ver. 19, Koheleth places it as a question whether 
his successor will be a wise man or a fool, while here he would 
presuppose that “naturally,” or as a matter of course, he will be a 
fool. In the matter of style, we have nothing to object to the 
translation on which Zoéckler, with Ramb., Rosenm., Knobel, Hengst., 

1 The LXX. and Symm. by hammélék think of melak, counsel, Govay, instead 


of mélék, king; and as Jerome, so also Bardach understands by the king the rez 
fuctor, i.e. God the Creator. 
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and others, proceeds ; the supplying of the verb MWY’ to meh haddaim 
[= what can the man do ?] is possible (cf. Mal. ii 15), and the neut. 
interpret. of the suffix of WY is, after vii. 13, Amos i. 3, Job 
xxxi. 11, admissible; but the reference to a successor is not con- 
nected with the course of the thoughts, even although one attaches 
to the plain words a meaning which is foreign tothem. The words 
wavy... MN are accordingly not the answer to the question proposed, 
but a component part of the question itself. Thus Ewald, and with him 
Elster, Heiligst., construes: “ How will the man be who will follow 
the king, compared with him whom they made (a king) long ago, 1. 
with his predecessor?” But 8, in this pregnant sense, “ compared 
with,” is without example, at least in the Book of Koheleth, which 
generally does not use it as a prep.; and, besides, this rendering, by 
introducing the successor on the throne, offends against the logic of 
the relation of 126 to 12a.. The motive of Koheleth’s purpose, ta 
weigh wisdom and folly against each other as to their worth, consists 
in this, that a king, especially such an one as Solomon was, has in 
the means at his disposal and in the extent of his observation so 
much more than every other, that no one who comes after him will 
reach a different experience. This motive would be satisfactorily 
expressed on the supposition that the answer begins with nx, if one 
should read *1Y for wnvy: he will be able to do (accomplish) 
nothing but what he (the king) has long ago done, ze. he will only 
repeat, only be able to confirm, the king’s report. But if we take 
the text as it here stands, the meaning is the same; and, besides, we 
cet rid of the. harsh ellipsis meh haadam for meh ydasth haadam. 
We translate: for what is the man who might come after the king, 
him whom they have made so long ago! The king whom they 
made so long ago is Solomon, who has a richer ae cnonee, @ more 
comprehensive knowledge, the longer the time (viz. from the present 
time backwards) since he occupied the throne. Regarding the ex- 
pression eth asher = quem, instead of the asher simply, vid. Kohler 
under Zech. xii. 10. ‘sy, with the most general subj., is not 
different from "’Y3, which, particularly in the Book of Daniel (eg. 
iv. 28 f.), has frequently an active construction, with the subject 
uunamed, instead of the passive (Gesen. § 137, margin). The author 
of the Book of Koheleth, alienated from the theocratic side of the 
kingdom of Israel, makes use of it perhaps not unintentionally ; 
besides, Solomon’s elevation to the throne was, according to 1 Kings 1., 
brought about very much by human agency ; and one may, if he will, 
think of the people in the word ’asuhw also, according to 1 Kings 
1 39, who at last decided the matter. ch before the letters hheth 
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and ayin commonly occurs: according to the Masora, twenty-four 
times ; before other initial letters than these, eight times, and three of 
these in the Book of Koheleth before the letter he, 11. 12, 22, vii. 10. 
The words are more an exclamation than a question ;. the exclama- 
tion means: What kind of a man is that who could come after the 
king! cf. “ What wickedness is this!” etc., Judg. xx. 12, Josh. xxii. 
16, Ex. xviii. 14, 1 Kings ix. 13, ze. as standing behind with refer- 
ence to me—the same figure of extenuatio, as mah adam, Ps. cxliv. 
3; cf. vil. 5. 

There now follows an account of what, on the one side, happened 
to him thus placed on a lofty watch-tower, such as no other occupied. 

Vv. 13, 14a. “ And I saw that wisdom has the advantage over 
folly, as light has the advantage over darkness. The wise man has 
eyes in his head; but the fool walketh in darkness.” In the sacred 
Scriptures, “light” is generally the symbol of grace, Ps. xliii. 3, but 
also the contrast of an intellectually and morally darkened state, 
Isa. li. 4. To know a thing is equivalent to having light on it, and 
seeing it in its true light (Ps. xxxvi. 10); wisdom is thus compared 
to light; folly is once, Job xxxviii. 19, directly called “ darkness.” 
Thus wisdom stands so much higher than folly, as light stands above 
darkness. fn, which hitherto denoted actual result, enduring gain, 
signifies here preference (vid. p. 192); along with f7M3" there is 
also found the form fi0M'3? (vid. Prov. xxx. 17). The fool walks in . 
darkness: he is blind although he has eyes (Isa. xlili. 8), and thus 
has as good as none,—he wants the spiritual eye of understanding 
(x. 3); the wise man, on the other hand, his eyes are in his head, 
or, as we also say: he has eyes in his head,—eyes truly seeing, 
looking at and examining persons and things. That is the one side 
of the relation of wisdom to folly as put to the test. 

The other side of the relation is the sameness of the result in 
which the elevation of wisdom above folly terminates. 

Vv. 140, 15. “And I myself perceived that one experience 
happeneth to them all. And I said in my heart, As it will happen 
to the fool, it will happen also to me; and why have I then been 
specially wise? Thus I spake then in my heart, that this also is vain.” 
Zéckler gives to D3 an adversative sense; but this gam (= dpas, 
similiter) stands always at the beginning of the clause, Ewald, § 354a. 
Gam-ani corresponds to the Lat. ego idem, which gives two predicates 
to one subject; while et zpse predicates the same of the one of two 
subjects as it does of the other (Zumpt, § 697). The second gam- 


1 Thus written, according to J and other authorities. 
* Thus Ven. 1515, 1521; vid. Comm. under Gen. xxvii. 28, 29; Ps. xlv. 10. 
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ani serves for the giving of prominence to the object, and here pre- 
cedes, after the manner of a substantival clause (cf. Isa. xlv. 12; 
Ezek. xxxiii. 1'7 ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 10), as at Gen. xxiv. 27 ; cf. Gesen. 
§ 121.3. Migréh (from ‘TP, to happen, to befall) is guiquid alicut 
accidit (in the later philosoph. terminol. accidens; Venet. ovpBe- 
Bnxos); but here, as the connection shows, that which finally puts an 
end to life, the final event of death.. By the word “3 the author 
expresses what he had observed on reflection; by 02 ... D8, what 
he said inwardly to himself regarding it; and by 2 ‘D3, what sen- 
tence he passed thereon with himself. Lammah asks for the design, 
as madduw’a for the reason. ‘8 is either understood temporally : 
then when it is finally not better with me than with the fool (Hitz. 
from the standpoint of the dying hour), or logically: if yet one and 
the same event happeneth to the wise man and to the fool (Elst.) ; 
in the consciousness of the author both are taken together. The 
of the conclusion refers, not, as at i. 17, to the endeavouring after 
and the possession of wisdom, but to this final result making no 
difference between wise men and fools. This fate, happening to all 
alike, is 23, a vanity rendering all vain, a nullity levelling down all 
to nothing, something full of contradictions, irrational. Paul also 
(Rom. viii. 20) speaks of this destruction, which at last comes upon 
all, as a patasorns. , 

The author now assigns the reason for this discouraging result. 

Ver. 16. “ For no remembrance of the wise, as of the fool, remains 
for ever; since in the days that are to come they are all forgotten. 
And how dieth the wise man? as the fool!” As ini. 11,so0 here {i037 
is the principal form, not different from ft. Having no remem- 
brance for ever, 18 equivalent to having no eternal endurance, 
having simply no onward existence (ix. 6). OY is both times the 
comparat. combin., as at vil. 11; Job ix. 26, xxxvii. 18; cf. 30, Ps. 
xlix. 11. There are, indeed, individual historically great men, the 
memory of whom is perpetuated from generation to generation in 
words and in monuments; but these are exceptions, which do not 
always show that posterity is able to distinguish between wise men 
and fools. As a rule, men have a long appreciating recollection 
of the wise as little as they have of the fools, for long ago (wd. 
b’shekvar, p. 196) in*the coming days (39 7, accus. of the time, 
like the ellipt. '3n, Isa. xxvii. 6) all are forgotten ; 557 is, as at Ps. 
xiv. 3, meant personally: the one as the other; and N33 is rendered 
by the Masora, like ix. 6, ‘38 ‘25, as the pausal form of the finite; 
but is perhaps thought of as part., denoting that which only in the 
coming days will become too soon a completed fact, since those who 
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survive go from the burial of the one, as well as from that of the 
other, to the ordinary duties of the day. Death thus sinks the wise 
man, as it does the fool, in eternal oblivion; it comes to both, and 
brings the same to both, which extorted from the author the cry: 
How dieth the wise man ? as the fool! Why is the fate which awaits 
both thus the same! This is the pointed, sarcastic 78 (how !) of the 
satirical Mashal, eg. Isa. xiv. 4, Ezek. xxvi. 17; and Mm" is = 
moriendum est, as at 2 Sam. ii. 3, moriendum erat. Rambach well: 
ys est h. 1. particula admirationis super ret indignitate. 

What happened to the author from this sorrowful discovery he 
now states. 

Ver. 17. “Then life became hateful to me; for the work which 
man accomplishes under the sun was grievous to me: because all is 
vain and windy effort.” He hated life; and the labour which is 
done under the sun, 2. the efforts of men, including the fate that 
befalls men, appeared to him to be evil (repugnant). The LXX. 
translate: ovnpov én’ éué; the Venet.: xaxov én’ éuoi; and thus 
Hitzig: as a woful burden lying on me. But roy 1 is to be 
understood after tov al, Esth. ili. 9, etc., cf. Ps. xvi. 6, and as synon. 
with "2Y2 or ‘28? (cf. Dan. iii, 32), according to which Symmachus: 
Kakov yap pot épavn. This al belongs to the more modern usus 
log., ef. Ewald, § 2177. The end of the song was also again the 
grievous celerum censeo: Vanity, and a labour which has wind as its 
goal, wind as its fruit. 


The Vanity of Wealth gathered with Care and Privation, ii. 18-23. 


In view of death, which snatches away the wise man equally 
with the fool, and of the. night of death, which comes to the 
one as to the other, deep dejection came upon him from another 
side. 

Ver. 18. “And I hated all my labour with which I laboured 
under the sun, that I should leave it to the man who shall be after 
me;” 2.e. not: who shall come into existence after me, but: who shall 
occupy my place after me. The fiction discovers itself here in the 
expression: “The king,” who would not thus express himself in- 
definitely and unsympathetically regarding his son and successor on 
the throne, is stripped of his historical individuality. The first 
and third ¥ are relat. pron. (quem,-after the schema etymologicum 
doy boy, ver. 11, ix. 9, and gut), the second is relat. conj. (e0) quod. 
The suffix of 3kY refers to the labour in the sense of that which 
18 obtained by wearisome labour, accomplished or collected with 
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labour; cf. 5, product, fruit, Gen. iv. 12; May, effect, Isa. 
xxxii, 17. 

How this man will be circumstanced who will have at his 
disposal that for which he has not laboured, is uncertain. 

Ver. 19. “ And who knoweth whether he shall be wise or 
foolish ? and he will have power over all my labour with which I 
had wearied myself, and had acted wisely, under the sun: this also 
is vain.” i€...4, instead of O8...9, in the double question, 
as at Job xvi. 3. What kind of a man he will be no one can 
previously know, and yet this person will have free control 
(cf. Dow, p. 196) over all the labour that the testator has wisely 
gained by labour—a hendiadys, for 02M with the obj. accus. is only 
in such a connection possible: “ my labour which I, acting wisely, 
gained by labour.” ' 

In view of this doubtful future of that which was with pains 
and wisely gained by him, his spirit sank within him. 

Ver. 20. “Then I turned to give up my heart on account of 
[= to despair of] all the labour with which I wearied myself under 
the sun.” As at 1 Sam. xxii. 17f., Song ii 17, Jer. xli. 14, aap 
has here the intrans. meaning, to turn about (LXX. ééotpepa = 
éreotperaunyv). Hitzig remarks that 735 and aw signify, “to turn 
round in order to see,” and 23D, on the contrary, “to turn round in 
order to do.” But 3) can also mean, “to turn round in order to 
do,” eg. Lev. xxvi. 9; and 313d, “to turn in order to examine more 
narrowly,” vii. 25. The distinction lies in this, that 735 signifies a 
clear turning round; 33D, a turning away from one thing to another, 
a turning in the direction of something new that presents itself 
(iv. 1, 7, ix. 11). The phrase, i27"n¥ wx! closely corresponds to 
the Lat. despondet animum, he gives up his spirits, lets them sink, 
i.e. he despairs. The old language knows only Wii, to give oneself 
up, %e. to give up hope in regard to anything; and Wi), given up, 
having no prospect, in despair. The Talm., however, uses along 
with nithydésh (vid. p. 192) not only nodsh, but also 8’, in the sense 
of despair, or the giving up of all hope (subst. WAN), Mezta 218, 
from which it is at once evident that WX is not to. be thought of as 
causative (like the Arab. ajjasa and aiasa), but as simply transitive, 
with which, after the passage before us, 12 is to be thought of as 
connected. He turned round to give up all heart. He had no more 
any heart to labour. 


1 With Pathach under the yod in the text in Bibiia Rabb. and tke note +. 
Thus also in the ms. Parva Masora, and e.g. Cod. P. 
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Ver. 21. “For there is a man who labours with wisdom, and 
knowledge, and ability ; and to a man who has not laboured for it, 
must he leave it as his portion: also that is vain, and a great evil.” 
Ewald renders: whose labour aims after wisdom: But ‘1 ‘nd do 
not denote obj. (for the obj. of 5yy is certainly the portion which is to 
be inherited), but are particular designations of the way and manner 
of the labour. Instead of ODyY, there is used the more emphatic form 
of the noun: Pye, who had his labour, and performed it; 1 Sam. 
vil. 17, cf. Jer. ix. 5 [6], “Thine habitation is in the midst of 
deceit,” and Hitz. under Job ix. 27. Kishron is not dvdpeia (LXX.), 
manliness, moral energy (Elster), but aptness, ability, and (as a 
consequence connecting itself therewith) success, good fortune, thus 
skilfulness conducting to the end (vid. p. 193). {a refers to the ob- 
ject, and 333M’ to the result of the work ; ‘pen is the second obj.-accus., 
or, as we rather say, pred.-accus.: as his portion, viz. inheritance. 

That what one has gained by skill and good fortune thus falls 
to the lot of another who perhaps recklessly squanders it, is an 
evil all the greater in proportion to the labour and care bestowed on 
its acquisition. | | 

Vv. 22, 23. “For what has man of all his labour, and the 
endeavours of his heart with which he wearies himself under the 
sun? All his days are certainly in sorrows, and his activity in grief; 
his heart resteth not even in the night: also this is vain.” The 
question literally is: What is (comes forth, results) to a man from 
all his labour; for “to become, to be, to fall to, happen to,” is the 
fundamental idea of mn (whence here ™h, yevopevoy, as at Neh. vi. 6, 
yevnoopevos) or i, the root signification of which is deorsum ferri, 
cadere, and then accidere, fiert, whence 3, eagerness precipitating 
itself upon anything (vid. under Prov. x. 3), or object.: fall, cata- 
strophe, destruction. Instead of 8i7Y, there is here to be written 
xiny as at iii, 18 00M The question looks forward to a negative 
answer. What comes out of his labour for man? Nothing comes 
of it, nothing but disagreeableness. This negative contained in the 
question is established by ‘3, 23a. The form of the clause, “ all 
his days are sorrows,” viz. as to their condition, follows the scheme, 
“the porch was 20 cubits,” 2 Chron. i 4, viz. in measurement; or, 
“their feast is music and wine,” Isa. v. 12, viz. in its combination 
(vid. Philippi’s Stat. Const. p. 90 ff.). The parallel clause is DY3 
i22Y, not ‘21; for the final syllable, or that having the accent on the 
penult., immediately preceding the Athnach-word, takes Kametz, as 


1 Thus according to tradition, in H, J, P, vid. Michlol 470, 2156, 216a; vid. also 
Norzi. 
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eg. Lev. xviii. 5 ; Prov. xxv. 3; Isa. lxv. 17 (cf. Olsh. § 224, p. 440).! 
Many interpreters falsely explain: at acgritudo est velut quotidiana 
o¢ccupatio ejus. For the sake of the parallelism, 132» (from my, to 
weary oneself with labour, or also to strive, aim; vid. Psalmen, 
li. 390) is subj. not pred.: his endeavour is grief, 7.e. brings only grief 
or vexation with it. Even in the night he has no rest; for even 
then, though he is not labouring, yet he is inwardly engaged about 
his labour and his plans. And this possession, acquired with such 
labour and restlessness, he must leave to others; for equally with 
the fool he falls under the stroke of death: he himself has no en- 
joyment, others have it; dying, he must leave all behind him,—a 
threefold 3n, vv. 17, 21, 23, and thus man an. 


The Condition of Pure Enjoyment, u. 24—26. 


Ts it not then foolish thus restlessly and with so much self- 
torment to labour for nothing? In view of the night of darkness 
which awaits man, and the uncertain destiny of our possessions, it is 
better to make use of the present in a way as pleasant to ourselves 
as possible. 

Ver. 24, “ There is nothing better among men, than that one eat 
and drink, and that he should pamper his soul by his labour: this 
also have I seen, that it is in the hand of God.” The LXX., as 
well as the other Greek transl., and Jerome, had before tliem the 
words Saw nwa. The former translates: “Man has not the good 
which he shall eat and drink,” 12. also this that he eats ...is for 
him no true good ; but the direct contrary of this is what Koheleth 
says. Jerome seeks. to bring the thought which the text presents 
into the right track, by using the form of a question: nonne melius 
est comedere...; against this 11. 12, 22, viii. 15, are not to be cited 
where 31 }'8 stands in the dependent sentence; the thought is not 
thus to be improved; its form is not this, for 2), beginning a sen- 
tence, is never interrog., but affirm.; thus 20 psx is not = 2» xbn, 
but 1s a negative statement. It is above all doubt, that instead 
of °Y DIN2 we must read °WO DOWNS, after iii. 12, 22, viii. 15 ; for, as 
at Job xxxili. 17, the initial letter mem after the terminal mem 
has dropped out. Codd. of the LXX. have accordingly corrected 
6 into Ay 6 or ef yn 6 (thus the Compl. Ald.), and the Syr. and 
Targ. render w here by 3 NON and 7 7728 [unless that he eat]; 


1 But cf. also xby with Zakeph Katan, 2 Kings v.17; ‘i “ayy with Tiphcha, 
Isa. xxvi. 19; and 7) under Ps. lv. 10. 
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Jerome also has non est bonwm homini nisi quod in his Comm.; only 
the Venet. seeks to accommodate itself to the traditional text. Be- 
sides, only » is to be inserted, not o&x °3; for the phrase DDN? DN ‘3 is 


aco 
nce 08 


used, but not yw ox ‘>. Instead of bdddadm, the form laadaém would 
be more agreeable, as at vi. 12, vill. 15. Hitzig remarks, without 
proof, that bddddm is in accordance with later grammatical forms, 
which admit 2 = “for” before the object. 3, x. 17, is neither prep. of 
the object, nor is év, Sir. iii. 7, the exponent of the dative (vid. Grimm). 
Biddaim signifies, as at 2 Sam. xxiii. 3, and as év av@,, Sir. xi. 14, 
inter homines; also 111. 12 designates by 02 © what among them 
(men) has to be regarded as good. It is interesting to see how 
here the ancient and the modern forms of the language run together, 
without the former wholly passing over into the latter; “win, quam ut 
edat, is followed by norm. perfects, in accordance with that compre- 
hensive peculiarity of the old syntax which Ewald, by an excellent 
figure, calls the dissolution of that which is coloured into grey. 
nib... ‘1 is equivalent to i "7, Ps. xlix. 19, the causative rendering 
of the phrase 310 AN, iii. 13, or 7310 4, v. 17, vi. 6. It is well to 
attend to ionya [by his labour], which forms an essential component 
part of that which is approved of as good. Not a useless sluggard- 
life, but a life which connects together enjoyment and labour, is that 
which Koheleth thinks the best in the world. But this enjoyment, 
lightening, embellishing, seasoning labour, has also its But : etiam hoc 
vidi e manu Der esse (pendere). The order of the words harmonizes 
with this Lat. ; it follows the scheme referred to at Gen. 1 4; cf. on 
the contrary, 111.6. Instead of 71d), neut. by attraction, there is here 
the immediately neut. 77°03; the book uniformly makes use of this 
fem. form instead of nNt (vid. p. 198). This or that is “in the hand 
of God,” we, it is His gift, ii. 13, v. 18, and it is thus conditioned 
by Him, since man cannot give it to himself; cf. minni, Isa. xxx. 1; 
mimmeénni, Hos. vil. 4; mimménnu, 1 Kings xx. 33. 

This dependence vf the enjoyment of life on God is established. 

Ver. 25. “For who can eat, and who can have enjoyment, with- 
out [=except from] Him?” Also here the traditional text is un- 
tenable: we have to read tp yin, after the LXX. (which Jerome 
follows in his Comm.) and the Syr. If we adopt the text as it lies 
before us, then the meaning would be, as given by Gumpel,’ and 
thus translated by Jerome: Quis ita devorabit et deliciis effluet ut 
ego? But (1) the question thus understood would require ‘38% 7n'', 
which Gumpel and others silently substitute in place of ‘np yin; 


\ Vid. regarding his noteworthy Comm. on Koheleth, my Jesurun, pp. 183 and 
195, The author bears the name among Christians of Professor Levisohn, 
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(2) this question, in which the king adjudicates to himself an un- 
paralleled right to eat and to enjoy himself, would stand out of 
connection with that which precedes and follows. Even though 
with Ginsburg, after Rashi, Aben Ezra, and Rashbam, we find in 
ver. 25 the thought that the labourer has the first and nearest title 
to the enjoyment of the fruit of his labour (‘» yin thus exemplif. as 
iv. 8,’y... 9), the continuation with ‘3, ver. 26, is unsuitable; 
for the “iakuial sequence of the thoughts would then be this: But 
the enjoyment, far from being connected with the labour as its self- 
consequence and fruit, is a gift of God, which He gives to one and 
withholds from another. If we read °3, then the sequence of the 
thoughts wants nothing in syllogistic exactness. wan here has 


nothing in common with wan=,y\+, to proceed with a violent, 


impetuous motion, but, as at Job xx. 2, is = (wo, stringere (whence 


hiss, a sensible impression); the experience (vid. p. 191) here meant 
is one mediated by means of a pleasant external enjoyment. The 
LXX., Theod., and Syr. translate: (and who can) drink, which Ewald 
approves of, for he compares (Arab.) hasa (inf. hasy), to drink, to sip. 
But this Arab. verb is unheard of in Heb.; with right, Heiligst. 
adheres to the Arab., and at the same time the Modern Heb. hass, van, 
sentire, according to which Schultens, quis sensibus indulsertt. yn 
op is not = ‘py xb, “ except from him” (Hitz., Zéckl.), but yo yan to- 
cether mean “except;” cf. e.g. the Mishnic ‘pd yam manrd pin, beyond the 
time and place suitable for the thank-offering, nnn tnx pin, except- 
ing one of the same, Menachoth vii. 3, for which the old Heb. would 
in “the first case use 853, and in the second nov or 720 (= Aram. 
jo 13) (vid. p. 191). Accordingly won yin means praeter ewm (Deum), 
a.c. unless he will it and make it possible, Old Heb. ‘3, Gen. xli. 44. 

In enjoyment man is not free, it depends not on his own will: 
labour and the enjoyment of it do not stand in a necessary connec- 
tion; but enjoyment is a gift which God imparts, according as He 
regards man as good, or as a sinner. 

Ver. 26. “ For to a man who appears to Him as good, He gave 
wisdom, and knowledge, and joy ; but to the sinner He gave the work 
of gathering and heaping up, in order to give it tohim who appears 
to Him as good: this also is vain, and grasping after the wind ;” 
viz. this striving after enjoyment in and of the labour—it is 
“vain,” for the purpose and the issue lie far apart; and “ striving 
after the wind,’ because that which is striven for, when one thinks 
that he has it, only too often cannot be grasped, but vanishes into 
nothing. If we refer this sentence to a collecting and heaping up 
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(Hengst., Gratz, and others), then the author would here come back 
to what has already been said, and that too in the foregoing section ; 
the reference also to the arbitrary distribution of the good things of 
life on the part of God (Knobel) is inadmissible, because “ this, 
although it might be called 53n, could not also be called mn nyn” 
(Hitz.) ; and perfectly inadmissible the reference to the gifts of wis- 
dom, knowledge, and joy (Bullock), for referred to these the sentence 
gains a meaning only by introducing all kinds of things into the 
text which here lie out of the connection. Besides, what is here 
said has indeed a deterministic character, and yp), especially if it is 
thought of in connection with ‘nd! sounds as if to the good and the bad 
their objective worth and distinction should be adjudicated ; but this. 
is not the meaning of the author; the unreasonable thought that 
good or bad is what God’s arbitrary ordinance and judgment stamp 
it to be, is wholly foreign to him. The “good before Him” is he 
who appears as good before God, and thus pleases Him, because he 
is truly good; and the xpin, placed in contrast, as at vii. 26, is the 
sinner, not merely such before God, but really such; here y255 has 
a different signification than when joined with 2»: one who sins in 
the sight of God, ze. without regarding Him (Luke xv. 18, évo- 
mov), serves sin. Regarding 32, vid. under 23a: it denotes a 
business, negottwm ; but here such as one fatigues himself with, guod 
negotium facessit. Among the three charismata, joy stands last, 
because it is the turning-point of the series of thoughts: joy con- 
nected with wise, intelligent activity, is, ike wisdom and intelligence 
themselves, a gift of God. The obj. of mn? (that He may give it) 
is the store gathered together by the sinner ; the thought is the same 
as that at Prov. xii. 22, xxvii. 8, Job xxvii. 16f. The perfect we 
have so translated, for that which is constantly repeating itself is here 
designated by the general expression of a thing thus once for all 
ordained, and thus always continued. 


The Short-sightedness and Impotence of Man over against God the 
All-conditioning, 11. 1-15. 


As pure enjoyment stands not in the power of man, much rather 
is a gift of God which He bestows or denies to man according to 
His own will, so in general all happens when and how God wills, 
according to a world-plan, comprehending all things which man can 

1 Written with segol under in P, Biblia Rabb., and elsewhere. Thus correctly 


after the Masora, according to which this form of the word has throughout the 
book segol under , with the single exception of vii. 26. Cf. Michlol 1246, 1400. 
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neither wholly understand, nor in any respect change,—feeling him- 
self in all things dependent on God, he ought to learn to fear Him. 

All that is done here below is ordered by God at a time 
appointed, and is done without any dependence on man’s approba- 
tion, according to God’s ordinance, arrangement, and providence. 

iii. 1. “ Everything has its time, and every purpose under the 
heavens its hour.” The Germ. language is poor in synonyms of 
time. Zockler translates: Everything has its Frist ..., but by 
Frist we think only of a fixed term of duration, not of a period of 
beginning, which, though not exclusively, is yet here primarily meant ; 
we have therefore adopted Luther’s excellent translation. Certainly 
jot (from fot, cogn. {D, signare), belonging to the more modern Heb. 
(vid. p. 191), means a Frist (eg. Dan. ii. 16) as well as a Zettpunkt, 
point of time ; in the Semit. (also Assyr. simmu, simanu, with Dd) it 
is the most common designation of the idea of time. MY is abbre- 
viated either from M12 (1¥, to determine) or from M2 (from 29, 
cogn. 738, to go towards, to meet). In the first case it stands 
connected with 73i2 on the one side, and with [TY (from TY, to 
count) on the other; in the latter case, with 31Y, Ex. xxi. 10 
(perhaps also j¥ and N3Y in j¥3, n2v3). It is difficult to decide this 
point; proportionally more, however, can be said for the original Nay 
(Palest.-Aram. FY), as also the prep. of participation M& is derived 
from N38? (meeting, coming together). The author means to say, 
if we have regard to the root signification of the second conception 
of time—(1) that everything has its fore-determined time, in which 
there lies both a determined point of time when it happens, and a 
determined period of time during which it shall continue; and (2) 
that every matter has a time appointed for it, or one appropriate, 
suitable for it. The Greeks were guided by the right feeling 
when they rendered jot by ypovos, and ny by xaupés. Olympiodorus 
distinguishes too sharply when he understands the former of dura- 
tion of time, and the latter of a point of time; while the state of 
the matter is this, that by ypovos the idea comprehends the termini 
a quo and ad quem, while by xaipds it is limited to the terminus a 
quo. Regarding 72", which proceeds from the ground-idea of being 
inclined to, and intention, and thus, like wpayua and yprya, to the 
general signification of design, undertaking, res gesta, res, vid. p. 192. 

The illustration commences with the beginning and the ending 

1 Vid. Orelli’s work on the Heb. Synon. der Zeit u. Ewigkeit, 1871. He decides 


for the derivation from 3}; Fleischer (Levy’s Chald. W.B. II. 572) for the deri- 
vation from May, the higher power of 79x, whence (Arab.) inan, right time. We 


have, under Job xxiv. 1, maintained the former derivation. 
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of the life of man and (in near-lying connection of thought) of 
plants. 

Ver. 2.' “To be born has its time, and to die has its time; to 
plant has its time, and to root up that which is planted has its 
time.” The inf. nee signifies nothing else than to bring forth; but 
when that which is brought forth comes more into view than she 
who brings forth, : 18 used in the sense of being born (cf. Jer. 
xxv. 34, ‘eb = = nawie) ; ledah, Hos. ix. 11, is the birth ; and in the 
Assyr., li-id-tu, li-i-tu, li-da-a-tu, designates posterity, progenies. 
Since now lalédeth has here lamuth as contrast, and thus does not 
denote the birth-throes of the mother, but the child’s beginning of 
life, the translation, “to be born has its time,” is more appropriate 
to what is designed than “to bring forth has its time.” What 
Zockler, after Hitzig, objects that by ledeth a ypn [an undertaking], 
and thus a conscious, intended act must be named, is not applicable ; 
for 539 standing at the beginning comprehends doing and suffering, 
and death also (apart from suicide) is certainly not an intended act, 
frequently even an unconscious suffering. Instead of nyo (for 
which the form Nye?? is found, cf. 0iv?, Ps. Ixvi. 9), the older 
language uses yin, Jer. 1.10. In still more modern Heb. the 
expression used would be yur, ic, ye? (Shebtith ii. 1). WY has 
here its nearest signification: to root up (denom. of PY, root), 
like 1p, 2 Kings ii. 25, where it is the Targ. word for ben (to fell 
trees). 

From out-rooting, which puts an end to the life of plants, the 
transition is now made to putting to death. 

Ver. 3. “ To put to death has its time, and to heal has its time; 
to pull down has its time, and to build has its time.” That harog 
(to kill) is placed over against “to heal,” Hitzig explains by the 
remark that harog does not here include the full consequences of 
the act, and is fitly rendered by “to wound.” But “to put to 
death ” is nowhere = “ nearly to put to death,’—one who is harugq 


1 These seven verses, 2-8, are in Codd and Edd., like Josh. xii. 9 ff., and Esth. 
ix. 7 ff., arranged in the form of a song, so that one ny (time) always stands under 
another, after the scheme described in Megilla 16, Massecheth Sofrim xiii. 8, but 
without any express reference to this passage in Koheleth. J has a different 
manner of arranging the words, the first four lines of which we here adduce [read 
from right to left] :— 


"eth lamoth veeth lalédéth "éth 
"eth nathu’d ld@dgor veeth lath@ ath 
"eth lirpd  veeth lahdrog 

"eth livroth vteth | liphrots 


§ This Abulwalid found in a correct Damascus us., Michlol 810, 4 
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is not otherwise to be healed than by resurrection from the dead, 
Ezek. xxxvil. 6. The contrast has no need for such ingenuity to 
justify it, The striking down of a sound life stands in contrast to 
the salvation of an endangered life by healing, and this in many 
situations of life, particularly in war, in the administration of 
justice, and in the defence of innocence against murder or injury, 
may be fitting. Since the author does not present these details 
from a moral point of view, the time here is not that which is 
morally right, but that which, be it morally right or not, has been 
determined by God, the Governor of the world and Former of 
history, who makes even that which is evil subservient to His 
plan. With the two pairs of yeveous nal GOopa there are two 
others associated in ver. 3; with that, having reference, 20, to the 
vegetable world, there here corresponds one referring to buildings; 
to NB (synon. 510, Jer. i. 10) stands opposed N23 (which is more 
than 7573), as at 2 Chron. xxxii. 5. 

These contrasts between existence and non-existence are fol- 
lowed by contrasts within the limits of existence itself :— 

Ver. 4. “To weep has its time, and to laugh has its time; to 
mourn has its time, and to dance has its time.” It is possible that 
the author was led by the consonance from livnoth to livkoth, which 
immediately follows it; but the sequence of the thoughts is at the 
same time inwardly mediated, for sorrow kills and joy enlivens, Sir. 
xxx, 21-24. ‘iD is particularly lamentation for the dead, Zech. 
xii. 10; and 7p), dancing (in the more modern language the usual 
word for hholél, kirkér, hhdgdg) at a marriage festival and on other 
festal occasions. 

It is more difficult to say what leads the author to the two 
following pairs of contrasts :— 

Ver. 5. “To throw stones has its time, and to gather together 
stones has its time; to embrace has its time, and to refrain from 
embracing has its time.” Did the old Jewish custom exist at the 
time of the author, of throwing three shovelfuls of earth into the 
grave, and did this lead him to use the phrase ‘28 '¥? But we do 
not need so incidental a connection of the thought, for the first pair 
accords with the specific idea of life and death; by the throwing of 
stones a field is destroyed, 2 Kings ili. 35, or as expressed at ver. 
19, is marred; and by gathering the stones together and removing 
them (which is called bpd), it is brought under cultivation. Does 
‘nd, to embrace, now follow because it is done with the arms and 
hands? Scarcely; but the loving action of embracing stands 
beside the hostile, purposely injurious throwing of stones into a 
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field, not exclusively (2 Kings iv. 16), but yet chiefly (as eg. at 
Prov. v. 20) as referring to love for women; the intensive in the 
second member is introduced perhaps only for the purpose of 
avoiding the paronomasia lirhhog mahhavog. 

The following pair of contrasts is connected with the avoiding 
or refraining from the embrace of love :— 

Ver. 6. “To seek has its time, and to lose has its time; to lay 
up has its time, and to throw away has its time.” Vaihinger and 
others translate “TAN?, to give up as lost, which the Pvh. signifies first 
as the expression of a conscious act. The older language knows it 
only in the stronger sense of bringing to ruin, making to perish, 
wasting (Prov. xxix. 3). But in the more modern language, 73x, 
like the Lat. perdere, in the sense of “to lose,” is the trans. to 
the intrans. 728, eg. Tahoroth viii. 3, “if one loses (T2827) any- 
thing,” etc.; Sifri, at Deut. xxiv. 19, “he who has lost (728%) a 
shekel,” etc. Jn this sense the Palest.-Aram. uses the Aphel 73'8, 
e.g. Jer. Mezta ii. 5, “ the queen had lost (nva\s) her ornament.” The 
intentional giving up, throwing away from oneself, finds its expres- 
sion in vind, 

The following pair of contrasts refers the abandoning and pre- 
serving to articles of clothing :— 

Ver. 7a. “To rend has its time, and to sew has its time.” When 
evil tidings come, when the tidings of death come, then is the 
time for rending the garments (2 Sam. xiii 31), whether as a 
spontaneous outbreak of sorrow, or merely as a traditionary custom. 
—The tempest of the affections, however, passes by, and that which 
was torn is again sewed together. 

Perhaps it is the recollection of great calamities which leads 
to the following contrasts :— 

Ver. 70. “ To keep silence has its time, and to speak has its time.” 
Severe strokes of adversity turn the mind in quietness back upon 
itself; and the demeanour most befitting such adversity is silent 
resignation (cf 2 Kings ii. 3, 5). This mediation of the thought is 
so much the more probable, as in all these contrasts it- is not so 
much the spontaneity of man that comes into view, as the pre- 
determination and providence of God. 

The following contrasts proceed on the view that God has 
placed us in relations in which it is permitted to us to love, or in 
which our hatred is stirred up :— 

Ver. 8. “To love has its time, and to hate has its time; war 
has its time, and peace has its time.” In the two pairs of contrasts 
here, the contents of the first are, not exclusively indeed (Ps. cxx. 7), 
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but yet chiefly referred to the mutual relations of peoples. It is 
the result of thoughtful intention that the quodlibet of 2 x 7 pairs 
terminates this for and against in “ peace ;” and, besides, the author 
has made the termination emphatic by this, that here “instead of 
infinitives, he introduces proper nouns” (Hitz.). 

Ver. 9. Since, then, everything has its time depending not on 
human influence, but on the determination and providence of God, 
the question arises: “ What gain hath he that worketh in that where- 
with he wearieth himself?” It is the complaint of 1. 3 which is 
here repeated. From all the labour there comes forth nothing 
which carries in it the security of its continuance ; but in all he does 
man is conditioned by the change of times and circumstances and 
relations over which he has no control. And the converse of this 
his weakness is short-sightedness. 

Vers. 10, 11. “ I saw the travail, which God gave to the children 
of men to fatigue themselves with it—: He hath well arranged every- 
thing beautiful in its appointed time; He hath also put eternity in 
their heart, so that man cannot indeed wholly search through from 
beginning to end the work which God accomplisheth.” As at i. 14, 
81 is here seeing in the way of research, as elsewhere, e.g. at 11. 24, 
it is as the result of research. In ver. 10 the author says that he 
closely considered the labour of men, and in ver. 11 he states the 
result. It is impossible to render the word jy everywhere by the 
same German (or English) word: i. 13, wearisome trouble ; i. 26, 
business ; here: Geschdftigkett,—the idea is in all the three places the 
same, viz, an occupation which causes trouble, costs effort. What 
presented itself to the beholder was—(1) that He (viz. God, cf. ver. 10 
and ver. 11) has made everything beautiful in its time. The author 
uses 1° as synon. of 2 (v. 17); also in other languages the idea of 
the beautiful is gradually more and more generalized. The suffix in 
inya does not refer to God, but to that which is in the time; this 
word is = év xatp@ iit» (Symm.), at its proper time (vid. Ps. i. 3, 
civ. 27; Jer. v. 24, etc.), since, as with 7 (together with) and 
193 (every one), the suffix is no longer thought of as such. Like nm", 
inya as pred. conception belongs to the verb: He has made every- 
thing beautiful; He has made everything (falling out) at its appointed 
time.—The beauty consists in this, that what is done is not done 
sooner or later than it ought to be, so as to connect itself as a con- 
stituent part to the whole of God’s work. The pret. "WY is to be 
also interpreted as such: He “has made,” viz. in His world-plan, 
all things beautiful, falling out at the appointed time; for that which 
acqtures an actual form in the course of history has a previous ideal 
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existence in the knowledge and will of God (vid. under Isa. xxii. 11, 
XXxvil. 26). 

That which presented itself to the beholder was—(2) the fact 
that He (God) had put poya-ny in their hearts (7e. the hearts of 
men). Gaab and Spohn interpret ’olam in the sense of the Arab. 
‘alam, knowledge, understanding; and Hitz., pointing the word accord- 
ingly Dy, translates: “He has also placed understanding in their 
heart, without which man,” etc. The translation of WY ‘230 is not 
to be objected to; ‘3 is, however, only seldom a conjunction, and 
is then to be translated by eo quod, Ex. xiv. 11, 2 Kings i. 3, 6, 
16, which is not appropriate here; it will thus be here also a prep., 
and with asher following may mean “ without which,” as well as 
“without this, that” = “ besides that” (Venet. dvev tod 6ru, 
“ except that”), as frequently ‘D DEN, eg. at Amos ix. 8. But that 
Arab. ’ilam is quite foreign to the Heb., which has no word poy in 
the sense of “to rise up, to be visible, knowable,” which is now also 
referred * to for the Assyr. as the stem-word of bby = highland. It 
is true Hitzig believes that he has found the Heb. Doy = wisdom, 
in Sir. vi. 21, where there is a play on the word with nbyx, “con- 
cealed:” codia yap kata To dvopa avtijs éott, Kal od ToAXois éoTt 
gavepa. Drusius and Eichhorn have here already taken notice of 
the Arab. ’zlam; but Fritzsche with right asks, “Shall this word as 
Heb. be regarded as traceable only here and falsely pointed only at 
Eccles. 111. 11, and shall no trace of it whatever be found in the Chald., 
Syr., and Rabbin.?” We have also no need of it. That Ben- 
Sira has etymologically investigated the word aman as going back to 
pan, R. 3n, “ to be firm, shut up, dark ” (vid. at Ps. x. 8), is certainly 
very improbable, but so much the more probable (as already sug- 
gested by Drusius) that he has introduced’ into aysn, after the 
Aram. D8, nigrescere, the idea of making dark. Does éh-haolam 
in this passage before us then mean “the world” (Jerome, Luther, 
Ewald), or “ desire after the knowledge of the world” (Rashi), or 
“ worldly-mindedness ” (Gesen., Knobel)? The answer to this has 
been already given in my Psychol. p. 406 (2d ed.): “ In post-bibl. 
Heb. ’olam denotes not only ‘eternity’ backwards and forwards as 


1 Vid. Fried. Delitzsch’s Assyr. Stud. (1874), p.59. Otherwise Fleischer, who 
connects ’alima, ‘* to know,” with ’alam, ‘‘ to conceal,” so that to know = to be 
concealed, sunk deep, initiated in something (with ba of the obj., as sh’ar, whence 
sh@ir, the poet as ‘‘ one who marks ”’). 

2 Gritz translates eth-ha’olam by “ignorance ” (v7d. Orelli, p. 83). R. Achwa 
in the Midrash has added here the scriptio defectiva with the remark, ‘\3) poynnw, 
“*for the mysterious name of God is concealed from them.” 
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infinite duration, but also ‘the world’ as that which endures for 
ever (aiwv, seculum) ; the world in this latter sense is, however, not 
yet known! to the bibl. language, and we will thus not be able to 
interpret the words of Koheleth of the impulse of man to reflect on 
the whole world.” In itself, the thought that God has placed the 
whole world in man’s heart is not untrue: man is, indeed, a micro- 
cosmos, in which the macrocosmos mirrors itself (Elster), but the con- 
nection does not favour it; for the discussion does not proceed from 
this, that man is only a member in the great universe, and that God 
has given to each being its appointed place, but that in all his 
experience he is conditioned by time, and that in the course of 
history all that comes to him, according to God’s world-plan, happens 
at its appointed time. But the idea by which that of time, M8 
(fot), 18 surpassed is not the world, but eternity, to which time 
is related as part is to the whole (Cicero, Jnv. i. 26. 39, tempus est 
pars quaedam aeternitatis). The Mishna language contains, along 
with the meaning of world, also this older meaning of ’olam, and 
has formed from it an adv. ny, acterne. The author means 
to say that God has not only assigned to each individually his 
appointed place in history, thereby bringing to the consciousness 
of man the fact of his being conditioned, but that He has also 
established in man an impulse leading him beyond that which is 
temporal toward the eternal: it lies in his nature not to be con- 
tented with the temporal, but to break through the limits which it 
draws around him, to escape from the bondage and the disquietude 
within which he is held, and amid the ceaseless changes of time to 
console himself by directing his thoughts to eternity. 

This saying regarding the desiderium aeternitatis being planted 
in the heart of man, is one of the profoundest utterances of Koheleth. 
In fact, the impulse of man shows that his innermost wants cannot 
be satisfied by that which is temporal. He is a being limited by 
time, but as to his innermost nature he is related to eternity. That 
which is transient yields him no support, it carries him on like a 
rushing stream, and constrains him to save himself by laying hold 
on eternity. But it is not so much the practical as the intellectual 
side of this endowment and this peculiar dignity of human nature 
which Koheleth brings here to view. 

It is not enough for man to know that everything that happens 
has its divinely-ordained time. There is an instinct peculiar to his 

1 In the Phoen. also, ’olam, down to a late period, denotes not the world, but 


eternity: melek ‘olam, Bastreds aiavos (eiayso;), seculo frugifero on a coin = the 
fruit-bringing ’olam (Alay) 
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nature impelling him to pass beyond this fragmentary knowled2w 
and to comprehend eternity; but his effort is in vain, for (3) “ man 
| is unable to reach unto the work which God accomplisheth from the 
beginning to the end.” The work of God is that which is com- 
pleting itself in the history of the world, of which the life of 
_ individual men is a fragment. Of this work he says, that God has 
wrought it "YY; because, before it is wrought out in its separate 
“time,” it is already completed in God’s plan. Eternity and this 
work are related to each other as the accomplished and the being 
accomplished, they are interchangeably the wAnpwpya to each other. 
X30" is potential, and the same in conception as at viii. 17, Job xi. 7, 
xxxvil. 23; a knowledge is meant which reaches to the object, and 
lays hold of it. A laying hold of this work is an impossibility, 
. because eternity, as its name ’olam denotes, is the concealed, ze. is 
both forwards and backwards immeasurable. The desideriwm aeterni- 
tatis inherent in man thus remains under the sun unappeased. He 
would raise himself above the limits within which he is confined, 
and instead of being under the necessity of limiting his attention to 
isolated matters, gain a view of the whole of God’s work which 
becomes manifest in time; but this all-embracing view is for him 
unattainable. 

If Koheleth had known of a future life—which proves that as 

! no instinct in the natural world is an illusion, so also the impulse 
toward the eternal, which is natural to man, is no illusion—he 
would have reached a better wtimatum than the following :— 

Ver. 12. “Thus I then perceived that among them (men) there 
is nothing better than to enjoy themselves, and indulge themselves 
in their life.” The resignation would acquire a reality if ‘ye 

“av meant “to do good,” ze. right (LXX. Targ. Syr. Jer. Venet.) ; 
and this appears of necessity to be its meaning according to vii. 20. 
But, with right, Ginsburg remarks that nowhere else-—neither at 

. a 24, nor i. 22, v. 17, viii. 15, ix. 7—1is this moral rendering 
given to the ultimatum ; also 31D 'N\, 13a, presupposes for 31D ‘y? a 
eudemonistic sense. On the other hand, Zockler is right in saying 
that for the meaning of m1» mwy, in the sense of “to be of good 
cheer” (Luth.), there is no example. Zirkel compares ed mpdtrew, 
and regards it asa Graecism. But it either stands ellipt. for a 15 “yd 
(= aonb), or, with Gratz, we have to read 210 nin? ; in any case, 

1 of ‘an ethical signification is here excluded by the nearest connection, 
i as well as by the parallels; it is not contrary to the view of 
— Koheleth, but this is not the place to express it. Bam is to be 

understood after baadam, ii. 24. The plur., comprehending men, 


~ 
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here, as at ver. 11, wholly passes over into the individualizing 
sing. 

But this enjoyment of life also, Koheleth continues, this advisedly 
the best portion in the limited and restrained condition of man, is 
placed beyond his control :— 

Ver. 13. “But also that he should eat and drink, and see good 
in all his labour, is for every man a gift of God.” The inverted 
and yet anacoluthistic formation of the sentence is quite like that 
at v. 18. ee signifies, properly, the totality of men=all men, 
eg. Ps. cxvi. 11; but here and at v. 18, xii. 13, the author uses the 
two words so that the determ. second member of the st. constr. does 
not determine the first (which elsewhere sometimes occurs, as b°%thu- 
lath Israel, a virgin of Israel, Deut. xxii. 19): every one of men (ef. 
mas tis Bpotav). The subst. clause col-haadam is subject: every one 
of men, in this that he eats ...is dependent on God. Instead of PD 
the word NAD (abbrev. from 3M) is here used, as at v.18. The 
connection by v’gam is related to the preceding adversat.: and (= but) 
also (= notwithstanding that), as at vi. 7, Neb. v. 8, cf. Jer. 1. 10, 
where gam is strengthened by d°col-zoth. As for the rest, it follows 
from ver. 13, in connection with ii, 24-26, that for Koheleth ev7rola 
and ev@uula reciprocally condition each other, without, however, a 
conclusion following therefrom justifying the translation “to do 
good,” 126. Men's being conditioned in the enjoyment of life, and, 
generally, their being conditioned by God the Absolute, has certainly 
an ethical end in view, as is expressed in the conclusion which 
Koheleth now reaches :— 

Ver. 14. “Thus I discerned it then, that all that God will do 
exists forever; nothing is to be added to it, and nothing taken from 
it: God has thus directed it, that men should fear before Him.” 
This is a conclusion derived from the facts of experience, a truth 
that is valid for the present and for the time to come. We may 
with equal correctness render by guidquid facit and quidquid facet. 
But the pred. shows that the fut. expression is also thought of as 
fut.; for 'yo ‘m® ‘37 does not mean: that is for ever (Hitz.), which 
would be expressed by the subst. clause nhyd san; but: that shall 
be for ever (Zéck.), 7c. will always assert its validity. That which 
is affirmed here is true of God’s directing and guiding events in the 
natural world, as well as of the announcements of His will and His 
controlling and directing providence in the history of human affairs. 
All this is removed beyond the power of the creature to alter it. 
The meaning is not that one ought not to add to or to take from it 
(Deut. xiii. 1; Prov. xxx. 6), but that such a thing cannot be done 
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(vid. Sir. xviii. 5). And this unchangeableness characterizing the 
arrangements of God has this as its aim, that men should fear Him 
who is the All-conditioning and is Himself unconditioned: He has 
done it that they (men) should fear before Him, wv ny, fectt ut ; cf. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 27. roveiy iva, Rev. xiii. 15; and “ fear before Him,” as 
at vul. 12 f.; cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 30 with Ps. xcvi. 9. The unchange- 
ableness of God’s action shows itself in this, that in the course of 
history similar phenomena repeat themselves; for the fundamental 
principles, the causal connections, the norms of God’s government, 
remain always the same. 

Ver. 15. “That which is now hath been long ago; and that 
which will be hath already been: God seeketh after that which was 
crowded out.” The words: “hath been long ago” (N47 133), are used 
of that which the present represents as something that hath been, as 
the fruit of a development; the words: “hath already been” (7° 125), 
are used of the future ie. WR, TO péAXov, vid. Gesen. § 132.1), as 
denying to it the right of being regarded as something new. The 
government of God is not to be changed, and does not change; His 
— creative as well as His moral ordering of the world produces with 
the same laws the same phenomena (the } corresponds to this line 
of thought here, as at 14b)—God seeks ‘2"N& (cf. vii. 7; Ewald, 
§ 277d). Hengstenberg renders: God seeks the persecuted (LXX. 
Symm. Targ. Syr.), 2.e. visits them with consolation and comfort 
Nirdaph here denotes that which is followed, hunted, pressed, by 
which we may think of that which is already driven into the past ; 
that God seeks, seeks it purposely, and brings it back again into the 
present; for His government remains always, and brings thus always 
up again that which hath been. Thus Jerome: Deus instawrat quod 
abtit ; the Venet.: o Oeds Enrnce: TO amreAnAapévoy ; and thus Geier, 
among the post-Reform. interpreters: praestat ut quae propulsa swnt 
ac praeterverunt iterum innoventur ac redeant ; and this is now the 
prevailing exposition, after Knobel, Ewald, and Hitzig. The thought 
is the same as if we were to translate: God seeks after the analogue. 
In the Arab., one word in relation to another is called muradz/, 
if it is cogn. to it; and mutaradifat is the technical expression 
for a synonym. In Heb. the expression used is D°517) nov, they 
who are followed the one by another,—one of which, as it were, 
treads on the heels of another. But this designation is mediated 
through the Arab. In evidence of the contrary, ancient examples 
are wanting. 
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The godless Conduct of Men left to themselves, and their End lke 
that of the Beasts, ui. 16-22. 


Ver. 16. “And, moreover, I saw under the sun the place of 
judgment, that wickedness was there; and the place of righteous- 
ness, that wickedness was there.’ The structure of the verse is 
palindromic, like i. 6, ii. 10, iv. 1. We might also render Dip? as 
the so-called casus absol., so that ‘BY... 'po is an emphatic dippa 
(Hitz.), and the construction like Jer. xlvi. 5; but the accentuation 
does not require this (cf. Gen. i. 1); and why should it not be at 
once the object to ‘n’x1, which in any case it virtually is? These 
two words yumn now might be attribut. clauses: where wickedness 
(prevails), for the old scheme of the attributive clause (the sifat) is not 
foreign to the style of this book (vid. 1.13, nathan =n‘thano ; and 
v. 12, raitht = r°ithiha); but why not rather virtual pred. accus. : 
vidi locum juris (quod) 1bt impretas? Cf. Neh. xii. 23 with Ps. 
xxxvill. 25. The place of “judgment” is the place where justice 
should be ascertained and executed; and the place of “righteous- 
ness,’ that where righteousness should ascertain and administer 
justice ; for mishpat is the rule (of right), and the objective matter 
of fact ; tsedek, a subjective property and manner of acting. vn is 
in both cases the same: wickedness (see under Ps. i. 1), which bends 
justice, and is the contrary of tsédek, 2.e. upright and moral sternness. 
yu elsewhere, like melék, tsedek, preserves in p. its e, but here it 
takes rank along with 70, which in like manner fluctuates (cf. Ps. 
exxx. 7 with Prov. xxi. 21). MY is here = DY, as at Ps. exxii. 5, 
etc.; the locative ah suits the question Where? as well as in 
the question Whither ?—He now expresses how, in such a state of 
things, he arrived at satisfaction of mind. 

Ver. 17. “I said in mine heart: God shall judge the righteous 
as well as the wicked: for there is there a time for every purpose 
and for every work.” Since “ the righteous” stands first, the word 
tw” has here the double sense of judging [richtens = setting upright] 
= acting uprightly, justly by one, asin the sho/teni of Ps. vii. 9, xxvi. 1, 
etc., and of judging = inflicting punishment. To the righteous, as well 
as to the wicked,’ God will administer that which of right belongs to 
them. But this does not immediately happen, and has to be waited 
for a long time, for there is a definite time for every undertaking 


1 The LXX. (in Aquila’s manner): ody rev dixcsov xai avy tov éo¢8y—according 
to the Talm. hermeneut. rule, that where the obj. is designated by nx, with that 
which is expressly named, something else is associated, and is to be thought of 
along with it. 
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(ili. 1), and for Cy, in the more modern form of the language, inter- 
changes promiscue with ?S and rd eg. Jer. xix. 15; Ezek. xxii. 3 ; 
Ewald, § 2177) every work there is a “time.” This DY, defended 
by all the old interpreters, cannot have a temporal sense: tunc = in 
die judicit (Jerome, Targ.), cf. Ps. xiv. 5, xxxvi. 13, for “a time of 
judgment there is for all one day” is not intended, since certainly 
the py (day of judgment) is this time itself, and not the time of 
this time. Ewald renders nw as pointing to the past, for he thus 
construes: the righteous and the unrighteous God will judge (for 
there is a time for everything), and judge (vav thus explicat., “ and 
that too,” “and indeed”’) every act there, 2.e. everything done before. 
But this oY is not only heavy, but also ambiguous and purposeless ; 
and besides, by this parenthesizing of the words 3) ny °D [for there 
is a time for everything], the principal thought, that with God every- 
thing, even His act of judgment, has its time, is robbed of its inde- 
pendence and of the place in the principal clause appropriate to it. 
But if nw is understood adverbially, it certainly has a local meaning 
connected with it: there, viz. with God, apud Deum ; true, for this 
use of the word Gen. xlix. 24 affords the only example, and it 
stands there in the midst of a very solemn and earnest address, 
Therefore it lies near to read, with Houbig., Doderl., Palm., and 
Hitz., DY, “a definite time ... has He (God) ordained ;” my (nv) is 
the usual word for the ordinances of God in the natural world and in 
human history (Prov. viii. 29 ; Ex. xxi.13; Num. xxiv. 23; Hab. i. 
12, etc.), and, as in the Assyr. simtuv, so the Heb. 7'¥ (NW), 2 Sam. 
xiii, 32, signifies lot or fate, decree. With this reading, Elster 
takes exception to the position of the words; but at Judg. vi. 19 also 
the object goes before nDY, and “unto every purpose and for every 
work ” is certainly the complement of the object-conception, so that 
the position of the words is in reality no other than at x. 20a; Dan. 
ii. 176. Quite untenable is Herzfeld’s supposition (Fiirst, Vaih.), 
that 0% has here the Talm. signification: aestimat, taxat, for (1) this 
mw — Arab. sham, has not 5y, but the accus. after it; (2) the 
thought referring to the time on which ver. 18 rests is thereby 
interrupted. Whether we read 0%, or take DY in the sense of 
ipy (Job xxv. 2, xxiii. 14, etc.), the thought is the same, and equally 
congruous: God will judge the innocent and the guilty ; it shall be 
done some time, although not so soon as one might wish it, and 
think necessary, for God has for every undertaking and for every 
work its fixed time, also its judicial decision (vid. at Ps. xxv. 3); He 


1 Vid. Schrader’s Keilsch. u. A. T. p. 105, simtu ubilsu, i.e. fate snatched him 
away) Heb. simak hovilathhu), cf. Fried. Delitzsch’s Assyr. Stud. p. 66£ 
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permits wickedness, lets it develope itself, waits long before He 
interposes (vid. under Isa. xvii. 4 f.). 

Reflecting on God’s delay to a time hidden from men, and 
known only to Himself, Koheleth explains the matter to himself in 
the following verse -— 

Ver. 18. “ Thus I said then in mine heart: (it happeneth) for 
the sake of the children of men that God might sift them, and that 
they might see that they are like the cattle, they in themselves.” 
Regarding my [for the sake of = on account of] as at viil. 2, 
vid. under Ps. cx. 4, where it signifies after (xara) the state of the 
matter, and above at p. 195. The infin. 2? i is not derived from “12. 
2, ix. 1, is only the metaplastic form of 759 or 742?,—but only 
from 772, whose infin. may take the form "3, after the form 7, to 
tread down, Isa. xlv. 1, 3¥, to bow, Jer. v. 26; but nowhere else 
is this infin. form found connected with a suff.; BMP, Hos. xi. 3, 
would be in some measure to be compared, if it could be supposed 
that this = DANP2, swmendo eos. The root 13 proceeds, from the 
primary idea of cutting, on the one side to the idea of separating, 
winnowing, choosing out; and, on the other, to that of smoothing, 
polishing, purifying (vid. under Isa. xlix. 2). Here, by the connec- 
tion, the meaning of winnowing, ze. of separating the good from the 
bad, is intended, with which, however, as in 173?, Dan. xi. 35, the 
meaning of making clear, making light, bringing forward into the light, 
easily connects itself (cf. Shabbath 138a, 74a), of which the aaa 
ing to winnow (cf. 7272, Jer. iv. 11) is only a particular form ;? cf. 
Sanhedrin 7b: “when a matter is clear, 12, to thee (free from arbi 
guity) as the morning, speak it out; and if not,do not speak it.” In 
the expression ONT "3, the word Open j is, without doubt, the subject, 
according to Gesen, § 133. 2.3; Hitz. regards ‘Syn as genit., which, 
judged according to the Arab., is correct ; it 1s true that for li-¢mi- 
hdnihim allaha (with genit. of the subj), also allahu (with nominat. 
of the subj.) may be used; but the former expression is the more 
regular and more common (vid. Ewald’s Gramm. Arab.§ 649), but not 
always equally decisive with reference to the Heb. wsus log. That God 
delays His righteous interference till the time appointed beforehand, 
is for the sake of the children of men, with the intention, viz., that 
God may sift them, ze. that, without breaking in upon the free 
development of their characters before the time, He may permit the 
distinction between the good and the bad to become manifest. Men, 


* Not “ to sift,” for not “73, but 1p7, means “ to sift” (properly, ‘tg 
make to leap up,” ‘* to agitate”) ; "ef. Shebiith v. 9. 
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wno are the obj. to ‘25, are the subject to nin to be supplied : 
ut videant ; it 18 unnecessary, with the LXX,, Syr., and Jerome, 
to read nisi (= A): ut ostenderet. It is a question whether 
man? is the expression of the copula: sunt (sint), or whether hemmah 
lahém is a closer definition, co-ordinate with sh*hem b’hémah. The 
remark of Hitzig, that Jahem throws back the action on the sub- 
ject, is not clear. Does he suppose that lahem belongs to liroth ? 
That is here impossible. If we look away from lahem, the need- 
lessly circumstantial expression ‘on... ‘ny can still be easily 
understood: hemmah takes up, as an echo, U’hemah, and completes 
the comparison (compare the battology in Hos. xiii. 2). This play 
upon words musically accompanying the thought remains also, 
when, according to the accentuation ‘n? 7 ‘ona ‘nw, we take hem- 
mah along with lahem, and the former as well as the latter of 
these two words is then better understood. The >in ond is not 
that of the pure dat. (Aben Ezra: They (are like beasts) to them- 
selves, zc. in their own estimation), but that of reference, as = 
Gen. xvii. 20, “ as for Ishmael ;” ef. Ps. iii. 3; 2 Kingsv. 7; ef. ON, 
1 Sam. 1. 27, etc. Men shall see that they ane cattle (beasts), they 
in reference to themselves, 2.¢. either they in reference to themselves 
mutually (Luther: among themselves), or: they in reference to 
themselves. To interpret the reference as that of mutual relation, 
would, in looking back to ver. 16, commend itself, for the condemna- 
tion and oppression of the innocent under the appearance of justice 
is an act of human brutishness. But the reason assigned in ver. 19 
does not accord with this reciprocal rendering of lahem. Thus 
lahem will be meant reflexively, but it is not on that account 
pleonastic (Knobel), nor does it ironically form a climax: <zpsissime 
= héchstselbst (Ewald, § 315a); but “they in reference to them- 
selves” is = they in and of themselves, ze. viewed as men (viewed 
naturally). If one disregards the idea of God's interfering at a 
future time with the discordant human history, and, in general, if 
one loses sight of God, the distinction between the life of man and 
of beast disappears. 

Ver. 19. “ For the children of men are a chance, and the beast 
a chance, and they both have once chance: as the death of the one, 
so the death of the other, and they have all one breath; and there 
is no advantage to a man over a beast, for all is vain.” If in both 
instances the word is pointed 71?) (LXX.), the three-membered 
sentence would then have the form of an emblematical proverb (as 


non mona Daw thus accented rightly in F. Cf. Michlol 216a. 
Cy eee Wl es 
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c.g. Frov. xxv. 25): “ For as the chance of men, so (vav of compari- 
son) the chance of the beast; they have both one chance.” 7p5 
with segol cannot possibly be the connecting form (Luzz.), for in 
cases such as ‘© ‘bn, Isa, iii. 24, the relation of the words is ap- 
positional, not genitival. This form "1p, thus found three times, is 
vindicated by the Targ. (also the Venet.) and by Mss.; Joseph 
Kimchi remarks that “ all three have segol, and are thus forms of the 
absolutus.” The author means that men, like beasts, are in their 
existence and in their death influenced accidentally, ze not of 
necessity, and are wholly conditioned, not by their own individual 
energy, but by a power from without—are dependent beings, as Solon 
(Herod. i. 32) says to Croesus: “Man is altogether oupdopy,” te. 
the sport of accident. The first two sentences mean exclusively 
neither that men (apart from God) are, like beasts, the birth 
of a blind accident (Hitz.), nor that they are placed under the same 
law of transitoriness (Elst.); but of men, in the totality of their 
being, and doing, and suffering, it is first said that they are 
accidental beings; then, that which separates them from this, that 
they all, men like beasts, are finally exposed to one, z.e. to the same 
fate. As is the death of the-one, so is the death of the other; and 
they all have one breath, zc. men and beasts alike die, for this 
breath of life (8% 5, which constitutes a beast—as well as a man 
a 7? YB3) departs from the body (Ps. civ. 29). In... mM (as at 
vi. 5, Ex. xiv. 20, and frequently), pn? (mas. aS genus potius) is 
separately referred to men and beasts. With the Mishnic nin} = 
bibl. 193 (cf. Maaser Sheni, v. 2), the M22 here used has manifestly 
nothing to do. The noun 1Ni9, which in the Book of Proverbs 
(xiv. 23, xxi. 5, not elsewhere) occurs in the sense of profit, gain, is 
here in the Book of Koheleth found as a synon. of f0M, “ preference,” 
advantage which is exclusively peculiar to it. From this, that men 
and beasts fall under the same law of death, the author concludes 
that there is no preference of a man toa beast; he doubtless means 
that in respect of the end man has no superiority ; but he expresses 
himself thus generally because, as the matter presented itself to 
him, all-absorbing death annulled every distinction. He looks only 
to the present time, without encumbering himself with the historical 
account of the matter found in the beginning of the 7éra; and he 
adheres to the external phenomenon, without thinking, with the 
Psalmist in Ps. xlix., that although death is common to man with 
the beast, yet all men do not therefore die as the beast dies. That 
the beast dies because it must, but that in the midst of this neces- 
sity of nature man can maintain his freedom, is for him out of view. 
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oan bon the patairns, which at last falls to man us well as to 
the beast, throws its long dark shadows across his mind, and wholly 
shrouds it. 

Ver. 20. “ All goes hence to one place; all has sprung out of 
the dust, and all returns to the dust again.” The “one place” is 
(as at vi. 6) the earth, the great graveyard which finally receives all 
the living when dead. The art. of the first "29 is that denoting 
species ; the art. of the second is retrospective: to the dust whence 
he sprang (cf. Ps. civ. 29, cxlvi. 4); otherwise, Gen. iii. 19 (cf. Job 
xxxiv. 15), “to dust shalt thou return,” shalt become dust again. 
From dust to dust (Sir. xl. 11, xh. 10) is true of every living 
corporeal thing. It is true there exists the possibility that with 
the spirit of the dying man it may be different from what it is with 
the spirit of the dying beast, but yet that is open to question. 

Ver. 21. “ Who knoweth with regard to the spirit of the children 
of men, whether it mounteth upward; and with regard to the spirit 
of a beast, whether it goeth downward to the earth?” The interro- 
gative meaning of nbyn and nawn is recognised by all the old trans- 
lators: LXX., Targ., Syr., Jerome, Venet., Luther. Among the 
inoderns, Heyder (vid. Psychol. p. 410), Hengst., Hahn, Dale, and 
Bullock take the 5 in both cases as the article: “ Who knoweth the 
spirit of the children of men, that which goeth upward...?” But 
(1) thus rendered the question does not accord with the connection, 
which requires a sceptical question; (2) following “ who knoweth,” 
after ii. 19, vi. 12, cf. Josh. ii. 14, an interrogative continuance of 
the sentence was to be expected; and (3) in both cases 8] stands 
as designation of the subject only for the purpose of marking the 
interrogative clause (cf. Jer. ii. 14), and of making it observable that 
ha’olah and hayorédeth are not appos. belonging as objects to nn and 
nmi. It is questionable, indeed, whether the punctuation of these 
words, noyn and N73, as they lie before us, proceeds from an interro- 
gative rendering. Saadia in Hmunoth c. vi.,and Juda Halevi in the 
Kuzri ii. 80, deny this; and so also do Aben Ezra and Kimchi. 
And they may be right. For instead of neyn, the pointing ought to 
have been vn (ef. myn, Job xiii. 25) when used as interrog. an 
ascendens ; even before & the compens. lengthening of the interrog. 
ha is nowhere certainly found’ instead of the virtual reduplication ; 
and thus also the parallel 4% is not to be judged after "3, Lev. 

1 For 7 is to be read with a Pattach in Judg. vi. 31, xii. 5; Neh. vi. 11; ef. 


under Gen. xix. 9, xxvii. 21. In Num. xvi. 22 the 7 of yn is the art., the ques- 
tion is not formally designated. Cf. also ‘ym with 7 interrog., Jer. xii. 9; and 


‘ym with 7 as the art., Gen. xv. 11. 


ad 
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x. 19, a, Ezek. xviii. 29,—we must allow that the punctation seeks, 
by the removal of the two interrog. 43 (nm), to place that which is here 
said in accord with xii. 7. But there is no need for this. For ‘ 
YI" does not quite fall in with that which Lucretius says (Zid. I): 
** Tgnoratur enim quae sit natura animai, 
Nata sit an contra nascentibus insinuetur ? 
An simul intereat nobiscum morte diremta?” 

It may certainly be said of m2 yode’a, as of tgnoratur, that it does not 
exclude every kind of knowledge, but only a sure and certain know- 
ledge resting on sufficient grounds; interire and ‘nd ™ are also 
scarcely different, for neither of the two necessarily signifies annihila- 
tion, but both the discontinuance of independent individual existence. 
But the putting of the question by Koheleth is different, for it dis- 
closes more definitely than this by Lucretius, the possibility of a 
different end for the spirit of a man from that which awaits the 
spirit of a beast, and thus of a specific distinction between these two 
principles of life. In the formation even of the dilemma: Whether 
upwards or downwards, there lies an inquiring knowledge; and 
it cannot surprise us if Koheleth finally decides that the way 
of the spirit of a man is upwards, although it is not said that 
he rested this on the ground of demonstrative certainty. It is 
enough that, with the moral necessity of a final judgment beyond 
the sphere of this present life, at the same time also the continued 
existence of the spirit of man presented itself to him as a postulate 
of faith. One may conclude from the desiderium aecternitatis (iii. 11) 
implanted in man by the Creator, that, like the instincts implanted 
in the beasts, it will be calculated not for deception, but for 
satisfaction ; and from the m>yI?, Prov. xv. 24,—wxe. the striving of 
a wise man rising above earthly, temporary, common things,—that 
death will not put an end to this striving, but will help it to reach 
its goal. But this is an indirect proof, which, however, is always 
inferior to the direct in force of argument. He presupposes that 
the Omnipotence and Wisdom which formed the world is also at the 
same time Love. Thus, though at last, it is faith which solves the 
dilemma, and we see from xii. 7 that this faith held sway over 
Koheleth. In the Book of Sirach, also, the old conception of Hades 
shows itself as yet dominant; but after the ov« d@avatos vids 
avOpwirov, xvii. 25, we read towards the end, where he speaks of 
Elias: cal yap nets Cwn EnooueOa, xviii. 11. In the passage before 
us, Koheleth remains in doubt, without getting over it by the hand 
of faith. In a certain reference the question he here proposes is to 
the present day unanswered ; for the soul, or, more correctly, accord- 
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ing to the biblical mode of conception, the spirit from which the 
soul-life of all corporeal beings proceeds, is a monas, and as such is 
indestructible. Do the future of the beast’s soul and of man’s soul not 
then stand in a solidaric mutual relation to each other? In fact, the 
future life presents to us mysteries the solution of which is beyond 
the power of human thought, and we need not wonder that Koheleth, 
this sober-minded, intelligent man, who was inaccessible to fantastic 
self-deception, arrives, by the line of thought commenced at ver. 16, 
also again at the ultimatum. 

Ver. 22. “Thus I then saw that there is nothing better than that 
a man should rejoice in his works, for that is his portion; for who 
can bring him to this, that he gains an insight into that which shall 
be after him?” Hengstenberg, who has decided against the interrog. 
signification of the twice-repeated 7 in ver. 21, now also explains 
wans ... 72, not: What shall become of him after it (his death) ? 
but : ‘What further shall be done after the state in which he now 
finds himself? Zockler, although rightly understanding both 5 as 
well as YIN& (after him = when ‘he will be separated, or separates 
from this life, vii. 14, ix. 3; cf. Gen. xxiv. 67), yet proceeds on 
that explanation of Hengstenberg’s, and gives it the rendering: how 
things shall be on the earth after his departure. But (1) for this 
thought, as vi. 12 shows, the author had a more suitable form 
of expression; (2) this thought, after the author has, ver. 21, ex- 
plained it as uncertain whether the spirit of a man in the act of 
death takes a different path from that of a beast, is altogether aside 
from the subject, and it is only an apologetic tendency not yet fully 
vanquished which here constrains him. The chain of thought is 
however this: How it will be with the spirit of a man when he 
dies, who knows? What will be after death is thus withdrawn 
from human knowledge. Thus it is best to enjoy the present, since 
we connect together (ii. 24) labour and enjoyment mediated thereby. 
This joy of a man in his work—~ze. as v. 18: which flows from his 
work as a fountain, and accompanies him in it (vil. 15)—is his 
portion, zc. the best which he has of life in this world. Instead 
of W232, the punctuation is 73, because winx mw is a kindred 
idea ; vid. regarding 7 under i ii, 22. And 3 mx is used, because 
it is not so aah to be said of the living, that he cannot foresee 
how it shall be with him when he dies, as that he can gain no 
glimpse into that world because it is an object that has for ‘hin no 
fixity. 
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The Wrongs suffered by Man from Man embittering the Life of 
the Observer, iv. 1—3. 


From unjust decisions a transition is now made to the subject 
of the haughty, unmerciful cruelty of the wide-extended oppressions 
inflicted by men. 

iv. 1. “And again I saw all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun: and behold there the tears of the oppressed, and 
they have no comforter; and from the hand of their oppressors goeth 
forth violence; and they have no comforter.” Incorrectly Hahn: 
And anew I saw,—the observation is different from that of iii. 16, — 
though cognate. Thus: And again I saw,—the expression follows 
the syntactic scheme of Gen. xxvi. 18; regarding the fut. consec. 
brought into view here and at ver. 7, vid. above, p.197, 2. The second 
‘WYN is part. pass.; the first, as at Job xxxv. 9, and also at Amos 
iii. 9, is abstract (ze. bringing the many separate instances under one 
general idea) pluraletantum (cf. ‘18, redemti, Isa, xxxv. 10; and 
redemtio, pretium redemtionis, Num. iii. 46); the plur. ‘ys ws need 
not appear strange, since even 0" is connected with the plur. of the 
pred., eg. Ps. xxxi. 11, Ixxxviil. 4. nyo has, as at Isa. xxv. 8 (ef. 
Rev. xxiv. 4, wav Sdxpvov), a collective sense. The expression 
n>... is singular. According to the most natural impression, 
it seems to signify : “and from the hand of their oppressors no power 
of deliverance” (carrying forward }x); but the parallelism of the 
palindromically constructed verse (as at i. 6, ii. 10, iii, 16) excludes 
this meaning. Thus 5 is here once—nowhere else—used, like the 
Greek Sia, in the sense of violence; Luzzatto prefers the reading 
33, by which the expression would be in conformity with the lin- 
guistic usage ; but also 1.» is explained: the force which they have 
in their hands is, in going forth from their hands, thought of as 
abused, and, as taking the form of 7¥ or PIN. In view of this 
sorrow which men bring upon their fellow-men, life for Koheleth 
lost all its worth and attraction. 

Vers. 2, 3. “And I praised the dead who were long ago dead, 
more than the living who are yet in life; and as happier than both, 
him who has not yet come into existence, who hath not seen the 
evil work which is done under the sun.” 3 is hardly thought of 
as part., like DwWpYr = DvD", ix. 12; the » of the part. Pih. is not 
usually thrown away, only 12, Zeph. 1. 14,1s perhaps = WP, but for 
the same reason as OX"N’S, 2 Kings ii. 3, is = oNn33, Thus 13%, 
like jinn, viii. 9, is inf. abdsol., which is used to continue, in an 
adverbially subord. manner, the preceding finite with the same sub- 
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ject,! Gen. xli. 43; Lev. xxv. 14; Judg. vii. 19, etc.; cf. especially 
Ex. viii. 11: “Pharaoh saw ...and hardened (733%) his heart ;” 
just in the same manner as 13” here connects itself with ‘x ‘ev 
‘s). Only the annexed designation of the subject is peculiar; the 
syntactic possibility of this connection is established by Num. xix. 35, 
Ps. xv. 5, Job xl 2, and, in the second rank, by Gen. xvii. 10, 
Ezek. v. 14. Yet % might well enough have been omitted had 
‘xi ON ‘wn not stood too remote. Regarding 727Y? and /1Y, adhuc, vid. 
p. 194. The circumstantial form of the expression: prae vivis qui 
vivi sunt adhuc, is intentional: they who are as yet living must be 
witnesses of the manifold and comfortless human miseries. 

It is a question whether ver. 3 begins a new clause (LXX., 
Syr., and Venet.) or not. That M8, hke the Arab. aiya, sometimes 
serves to give prominence to the subject, cannot be denied (vid. 
Bottcher, § 516, and Miihlau’s remarks thereto). The Mishnic ex- 
pressions O17 inix, that day, 7287 Anis, that land, and the like 
(Geiger, § 14. 2), presuppose a certain preparation in the older 
language; and we might, with Weiss (Stud. weber d. Spr. der Mishna, 
p. 112), interpret "WX NX in the sense of ww ‘my, is qui. But the 
accus. rendering is more natural. Certainly the expression 710 Nav, 
“to praise,” “to pronounce happy,” is not used; but to 2» it is 
natural to suppose ‘AN7P) added. Jerome accordingly translates: e 
feliciorem utroque judicavi qui necdum natus est. 1 has the double 
Kametz, as is generally the case, except at Ps, liv. 7 and Mic. vii. 3.7 
Better than he who is born is the unborn, who does not become 
conscious of the wicked actions that are done under the sun. A 
similar thought, with many variations in its expression, is found in 
Greek writers; see regarding these shrill discordances, which run 
through all the joy of the beauty and splendour of Hellenic life, my 
Apologetik, p. 116. Buddhism accordingly gives to nirvdéna the 
place of the highest good. That we find Koheleth on the same 
path (cf. vi. 3, vii. 1), has its reason in this, that so long as the cen- 
tral point of man’s existence lies in the present life, and this is not 
viewed as the fore-court of eternity, there is no enduring consolation 
to lift us above the miseries of this present world. 


1 Also 1 Chron. v. 20, the subject remains virtually the same: et ita quidem 
ut exaudirentur. 

3 Thus punctuated with Segol under Daleth, and 9, raphatum, in F. H. J. P. 
Thus also Kimchi in W.B. under “y. 

$ Vid. Heidenheim, Meor Enajim, under Deut. xvii. 7. 
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Miserable Rivalry and Restless Pursuit, iv. 4-6. 


There follow two other observations, mutually related and issuing 
in “ windy effort :”— ; 

Ver. 4. “And I saw all the labour and all the skill of business, 
that it is an envious surpassing of the one by the other: also this 
is vain and windy effort.” The 8) refers to this exertion of vigorous 
effort and skill. The Graec. Venet., by rendering here and at 11. 24 
wD by xaOaporys, betrays himself as a Jew. With °3, quod, that 
which forms the pred. follows the object. The min in mere’ehu 1s as 
in ‘amatz min, Ps. xviii. 18, and the like—the same as the compar. : 
aemulatio qua unus prae altero eminere studet. All this expenditure 
of strength and art has covetousness and envy, with which one seeks 
to surpass another, as its poisoned sting. 

Ver. 5. There ought certainly to be activity according to our 
calling ; indolence is self-destruction: “The fool foldeth his hands, 
and eateth his own flesh.” He layeth his hands together (Prov. 
vi. 10 =xxiv. 33),—placeth them in his bosom, instead of using 
them in working,—and thereby he eateth himself up, ae. bringeth 
ruin upon himself (Ps. xxvii. 2; Mic. uz 3; Isa. xlix. 26); 
for instead of nourishing himself by the labour of his hands, he 
feeds on his own flesh, and thus wasteth away. The emphasis does 
not lie on the subject (the fool, and only the fool), but on the pred. 

Ver. 6. The fifth verse stands in a relation of contrast to this 
which follows: “ Better is one hand full of quietness, than both 
fists full of labour and windy effort.” Mendelssohn and others in- 
terpret ver. 5 as the objection of the industrious, and ver. 6 as the 
reply of the slothful. Zéckler agrees with Hitz., and lapses into the 
hypothesis of a dialogue otherwise rejected by him (wid. above, 
p- 217). As everywhere, so also here it preserves the unity of the 
combination of thoughts. M2 signifies here, as little as it does any- 
where else, the rest of sloth ; but rest, in contrast to such activity in 
labour as robs a man of himself, to the hunting after gain and honour 
which never has enough, to the rivalry which places its goal always 
higher and higher, and seeks to be before others—it is rest connected 
with well-being (vi. 5), gentle quietness (ix. 17), resting from self- 
activity (Isa. xxx. 15); cf. the post-bibl. 0 nM), satisfaction, con- 
tentment, comfort. In a word, nahath has not here the sense of 
being idle or lazy. The sequence of the thoughts is this: The fool 
in idleness consumes his own life-strength; but, on the other hand, 
a little of true rest is better than the labour of windy effort, urged 
on by rivalry yielding no rest. 3 is the open hollow hand, and jpn 
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(Assyr. hupunnu) the hand closed like a ball, the fist. “Rest” and 
“labour and windy effort” are the accusatives of that to which the de- 
signation of measure refers (Gesen. § 118. 3); the accus. connection 
lay here so much the nearer, as NPD is connected with the accus. of that 
with which anything is full. In “and windy effort” lies the reason 
for the judgment pronounced. The striving of a man who laboriously 
seeks only himself and loses himself in restlessness, is truly a striving 
which has wind for its object, and has the property of wind. 


The Ainless Labour and Penurtousness of him who stands alone, 
iv. 7-12. 


Another sorrowful spectacle is the endless labour and the insati- 
able covetousness of the isolated man, which does good neither to 
himself nor to any other: 

Vers. 7, 8. “There is one without a second, also son and 
brother he has not; and there is no end of his labour; his eyes 
nevertheless are not satisfied with riches: For whom do I labour, 
then, and deny all good to my soul? Also this is vain, and it is 
a sore trouble.” That [X), as in Ps. civ. 25, cv. 34, has the meaning 
of (83, absque, Nolde has already observed in his Partik.-Concordanz: 
a solitarius, without one standing by his side, a second standing 
near him, @.e. without wife and without friend; also, as the words 
following show, without son and brother. Regarding M8), for which, 
with the connect. accus., M81 might be expected (cf. also ii. 7, IN¥) 
with Mahpach; and, on the other hand, 11. 23, DY3) with Pashia), vid. 
under Ps. lv. 10. Gam may be interpreted in the sense of “also” 
as well as of “nevertheless” (Ewald, 354a); the latter is to be 
preferred, since the endless labour includes in itself a restless striving 
after an increase of possession. The Kerf, in an awkward way, 
changes 3° into 12; the taking together the two eyes as one would 
here be unnatural, since the avaricious man devours gold, silver, and 
precious things really with both his eyes, and yet, however great be 
his wealth, still more does he wish to see in his possession; the 
sing. of the pred. is as at 1 Sam. iv. 15; Mic. iv. 11. With ulma 
ant, Koheleth puts himself in the place of such a friendless, child- 
less man; yet this change of the description into a self-confession 
may be occasioned by this, that the author in his old age was really 
thus isolated, and stood alone. Regarding %8" with the accus. of 
the person, to whom, and min of the matter, in respect of which 
there is want, vid. under Ps. viii. 6. That the author stands in 
sympathy with the sorrowful condition here exposed, may also be 
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remarked from the fact that he now proceeds to show the value of 
companionship and the miseries of isolation : 

Ver. 9. “ Better are two together than one, seeing they have a good 
reward in their labour.” By hashsh’ndim, the author refers to such 
a pair; hdehhad is one such as is just described. The good reward 
consists in this, that each one of the two has the pleasant conscious- 
ness of doing good to the other by his labour, and especially of 
being helpful to him. In this latter general sense is grounded the 
idea of the reward of faithful fellowship : 

Ver. 10. “ For if they fall, the one can raise up his fellow: but 
woe to the one who falleth, and there is not a second there to lift 
him up.” Only the Targ., which Gratz follows, confounds i?8? with 
ON (vid. above, pp. 191 and 192); it is equivalent to % ‘ix, Isa. iii. 9, 
or 6 ‘in, Ezek. xiii. 18. Hdehhad is appos. connecting itself to the 
pronominal suff., as, eg., in a far more inappropriate manner, Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 2; the prep. is not in appos. usually repeated, Gen. 11. 19, 
ix. 4 (exceptions: Ps, xviii. 51, lxxiv. 14). Whether we translate 
BY by gui ceciderit (xi. 3), or by quum ceciderit (Jerome), is all 
one. OP is potential: it is possible and probable that it will be 
done, provided he is a 338 13M, «¢. a true friend (Pirke aboth, ii. 13). 

Ver. 11. “ Moreover, if two lie together, then there is heat to 
them: but how can it be warm with one who is alone?” The 
marriage relation is not excluded, but it remains in the background ; 
the author has two friends in his eye, who, lying in a cold night 
under one covering (Ex. xxii. 26; Isa. xxviii. 20), cherish one another, 
and impart mutual warmth. Also in Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan, c. 8, 
the sleeping of two together is spoken of as an evidence of friend- 
ship. The vav in v‘hham is that of the consequent ; it is wanting, 
10a, according to rule, in hdehhad, because it commonly comes into 
use with the verb, seldom (eg. Gen. xxii. 1) with the preceding subj. 

Ver. 12. “ And if one shall violently assail him who is alone, 
two shall withstand him; and (finally) a threefold cord is not 
quickly broken asunder.” The form yithg*pho for yithq’phehu, Job 
xv. 24, is like yird‘pho, Hos, viii. 3 = yird*phehu, Judg. ix. 40. IZf 
we take pn in the sense of to overpower, then the meaning is: If 
one can overpower him who is alone, then, on the contrary, two can . 
maintain their ground against him (Herzf.); but the two OX, vers. 
10, 11, which are equivalent to éay, exclude such a pure logical 
et. And why should spn, if it can mean overpowering, not also 

1 With Munach and Rebia in one word, which, according to the Masora, occurs 


ia only four other places. Vid. Mfas. magna under this passage, and Afishpete 
hateamin 26a. 
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mean doing violence to by means of a sudden attack? In the 
Mishnic and Arab. it signifies to seize, to lay hold of ; in the Aram. 
PAX = pwns, and also at Job xiv. 20, xv. 24 (vid. Comm.), it may 
be understood of a violent assault, as well as of a completed subju- 
gation; as x’) means to lift up and carry; sry, to tread and to stand. 
But whether it be understood inchoat. or not, in any case 4nNz is 
not the assailant, who is much rather the unnamed subj. in ‘pn’, but 
the one (the solitarius) who, if he is alone, must succumb; the 
construction of yithg‘pho hdehhad follows the scheme of Ex. ii. 6, 
“she saw it, the child.” To the assault expressed by 4n, there 
stands opposed the expression 73) 1oy, which means to withstand 
any one with success; as ‘29> Toy, 2 Kings x. 4, Ps. cxlvii. 17, 
Dan. viii. 7, means to maintain one’s ground. Of three who hold 
together, 12a says nothing; the advance from two to three is thus 
made in the manner of a numerical proverb (vid. Proverbs, vol. I. 
p. 13). If two hold together, that is seen to be good; but if there 
be three, this threefold bond is likened to a cord formed of three 
threads, which cannot easily be broken. Instead of the definite 
specific art. 07 ‘N71, we make use of the indefinite. Funiculus triplex 
dificile rumpitur is one of the winged expressions used by Koheleth. 


The People's Enthusiasm for the new King, and its Extinction, iv. 13-16. 


A political observation follows in an aphoristic manner the obser- 
vations relating to social life, viz. how popularity vanishes away 
and passes even into its opposite. The author, who here plainly 
quotes from actual events, begins with a general statement : 

Ver. 13. “ Better is a youth poor and wise, than a king old and 
foolish, who no longer understands how to be warned,”’—~z.e. who 
increases his folly by this, that he is “wise in his own eyes,” 
Prov. xxvi. 12; earlier, as tiy denotes, he was, in some measure, 
accessible to the instruction of others in respect of what was want- 
ing to him; but now in his advanced age he is hardened in his 
folly, bids defiance to all warning counsel, and undermines his throne. 
The connection of the verb yt’ with 5 and the inf. (for which else- 
where only the inf. is used) is a favourite form with the author; 
it means to know anything well, v. 1, vi. 8, x. 15; here is meant 
an understanding resting on the knowledge of oneself and on the 
knowledge of men. 71) is here and at xii. 12, Ps. xix. 12,4 
Niph. tolerativum, such as the synon. 1013, Ps. ii. 10: to let one- 
self be cleared up, made wiser, enlightened, warned. After this 
contrast, the idea connected with osn also defines itself. A young 
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man cb, as at Dan. i. 4, but also Gen. iv. 23) is meant who (vid. 
above, p. 193, under misken) yet excels the old imbecile and childish 
king, in that he perceives the necessity of a fundamental change in 
the present state of public matters, and knows how to master the 
situation to such a degree that he raises himself to the place of 

ruler over the neglected community. | 
Ver. 14. “ For out of the prison-house he goeth forth to reign as 
king, although he was born as a poor man in his kingdom.” With ‘3 
the properties of poverty and wisdom attributed to the young man are 
verified,— wisdom in this, that he knew how to find the way from a 
prison to a throne. As harammim, 2 Chron. xxi 5 =haarammim, 
2 Kings vill. 28, so hasurim = haasurim (cf. masoreth = maasoreth, 
Ezek. xx. 387); beth haasirim (Keri: haasurim), Judg. xvi. 21, 25, 
and beth haesur, Jer. xxxvil. 15, designate the prison; cf. Moéd 
katan, iii. 1. The modern form of the language prefers this elision 
of the &, eg. ‘BN = 38 AR, “HPN = TNNN, 13 post = INN2 contra, etc. 
The perf. 8¥* is also thought of as such; for the comparison, ver. 13, 
would have no meaning if the poor and wise youth were not 
thought of as having reached the throne, and having pre-eminence 
‘assigned to him as such. He has come forth from the prison to 
-become king, #...°3. Zéckler translates: “ Whereas also he that 
was born in his kingdom was poor,” and adds the remark : “ n3 3, 
after the '3 of the preceding clause, does not so much introduce a 
verification of it, as much rather an intensification; by which is 
expressed, that the prisoner has not merely transitorily fallen into 
such misery, but that he was born in poor and lowly circumstances, 
and that in his own kingdom ‘D3, 7.2, in the same land which he 
should afterwards rule as king.” But o3 5 is nowhere used by 
Koheleth in the sense of “ja auch ” (= whereas also); and also where 
it is thus to be translated, as at Jer. xiv. 18, xxiii. 11, it is used in 
the sense of “ denn auch” (= for also), assigning proof. The fact is, 
that this group of particles, according as ‘3 is thought of as demonst. 
or relat., means either “denn auch,” iv. 16, vii. 22, viii. 16, or 
“wenn auch” = éav Kal, as here and at viii 12. Inthe latter case, 
it is related to °> 03 (sometimes also merely 03, Ps. xcv. 9; Mal. 
iii. 15), as éay (et) «al, although, notwithstanding, is to «at éapy 
(ei), even although.’ Thus 146, connecting itself with yon2, is to be 
translated: “ although he was born (7243, not “ei2) in his kingdom 
as a poor man.”? We cannot also concur with Zéckler in the view 
1 That the accentuation separates the two words “p) ‘5 is to be judged from 


this, that it almost everywhere prefers px °5 (vid. under Comm. to Ps. i. 2). 
2 wm shy cannot mean “to become poor.” Griitz appeals to the Mishnic 
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that the suff. of ‘p32 refers to the young upstart: in the kingdom 
which should afterwards become his; for this reason, that the suff. 
of 'nn, ver. 166, refers to the old king, and thus also that this 
designation may be mediated, ‘52 must refer to him. mp signifies 
kingdom, reign, realm; here, the realm, as at Neh. ix. 35, Dan. v. 11, 
vi. 29. Gratz thinks vers. 13-16 ought to drive expositors to 
despair. But hitherto we have found no room for despair in obtain- 
ing a meaning from them. What follows also does not perplex us. 
The author describes how all the world hails the entrance of the 
new youthful king on his government, and gathers together under his 
sceptre. 

Vers. 15, 16a. “I saw all the living which walk under the sun 
on the side of the youth, the second who shall enter upon the place 
of the former: no end of all the people, all those at whose head he 
stands.” The author, by the expression “I saw,” places himself 
back in the time of the change of government. If we suppose that 
he represents this to himself in a lively manner, then the words are 
to be translated: of the second who shall be his successor; but 
if we suppose that he seeks to express from the standpoint of the 
past that which, lying farther back in the past, was now for the first 
time future, then the future represents the time to come in the past, 
as at 2 Kings iii. 27; Ps. lxxviii. 6; Job xv. 28 (Hitz.): of the 
second who should enter on his place (7, to step to, to step forth, 
of the new king, Dan. viii. 23, xi. 2 f.; cf op, 1 Kings viii. 20). 
The designation of the crowd which, as the pregnant OY expresses, 
gathered by the side of the young successor to the old king, by 
“all the living, those walking under the sun (799, perhaps intention- 
ally the pathetic word for D'39h, Isa. xlii. 5),” would remain a hyper- 
bole, even although the throne of the Asiatic world-ruler had been 
intended ; still the expression, so absolute in its universality, would 
in that case be more natural (vid. the conjectural reference to Cyrus 
and Astyages, above, at p. 215). ‘380, Ewald refers to the successor to 
the king, the second after the king, and translates: “to the second man 
who should reign in his stead ;” but the second man in this sense 
has certainly never been the child of fortune; one must then think 
of Joseph, who, however, remains the second man. Hitzig nghtly: 
“ The youth is the second %¥, not 148, in contrast to the king, who, 
as his predecessor, is the first.” “ Yet,’ he continues, “ i'n should 
be the appos. and ‘wn the principal word,” i.e. instead of: with the 
second youth, was to be expected: with the second, the youth. It 


language; but no intelligent linguist will use y4 sbyy of a man in any other sense 
than that he is originally poor. 
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i3 true, we may either translate: with the second youth, or: with the 
second, the youth—the form of expression has in it something in- 
correct, for it has the appearance as if it treated of two youths. But 
similar are the expressions, Matt. viii. 21, &repos «.7.X., “ another, and 
that, too, one of His disciples ;” and Luke xxiii. 32, #yovto w.7.r. All 
the world ranks itself by the side (thus we may also express it) of 
the second youthful king, so that he comes to stand at the head of 
an endless multitude. The LXX., Jerome, and the Venet. render 
incorrectly the all (the multitude) as the subject of the relative clause, 
which Luther, after the Syr., corrects by reading ye> for omad: 
of the people that went for him there was no end. Rightly the 
Targ.: at whose head (= fi'¥"73) he had the direction, DED, as with 
sai xy’, 1 Sam. xvii. 16; 2 Chron. 1. 10; Ps. Ixviil. 8, ete. All 
the world congregates about him, follows his leadership; but his 
history thus splendidly begun, viewed backwards, is a history of 
hopes falsified. 3 

Ver. 166, “ And yet they who come after do not rejoice in him: 
for that also is vain, and a grasping after the wind.” For all that, 
and in spite of that (gam has here this meaning, as at vi. 7; Jer. 
vi. 15; Ps. cxxix. 2; Ewald, § 354a), posterity (‘S", as at i. 11; 
ef. Isa. xli. 4) has no joy in this king,—the hopes which his con- 
temporaries placed in the young king, who had seized the throne 
and conquered their hearts, afterwards proved to be delusions ; and 
also this history, at first so beautiful, and afterwards so hateful, 
contributed finally to the confirmation of the truth, that all under 
the sun is vain. As to the historical reminiscence from the time 
of the Ptolemies, in conformity with which Hitzig (in his Comm.) 
thinks this figure is constructed, vid. above, p. 213; Gritz here, 
as always, rocks himself in Herodian dreams. In his Comm., Hitz. 
guesses first of Jeroboam, along with Rehoboam the 20 1°, who 
rebelled against King Solomon, who in his old age had become foolish. 
In an essay, “ Zur Exeg. u. Kritik des B. Koheleth,” in Hilgenfeld’s 
“evtschr. XIV. 566 ff, Saul, on the contrary, appears to him to be the 
old and foolish king, and David the poor wise youth who rose to the 
throne, and took possession of the whole kingdom, but in his latter 
days experienced desertion and adversities; for those who came after 
(the younger men) had no delight in him, but rebelled against him. 
But in relation to Saul, who came from the plough to be king, David, 
who was called from being a shepherd, is not wh tb; and to Jewish 
history this Saul, whose nobler self is darkened by melancholy, but 
again brightens forth, and who to his death maintained the dignity of 
a king of Israel, never at any time appears as “p>... 750. More- 
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over, by both combinations of that which is related with the O°ROn ma 
(for which 'D3 is written) of the history of the old Israelitish kings, 
a meaning contrary to the usage of the language must be extracted. 
It is true that 73D, as the so-called particip. perfectt, may mean “ gone 
aside (to a distance),” Isa. xlix. 21, Jer. xvii. 13; and we may, at 
any rate, by om, think on that poor rabble which at first gathered 
around David, 1 Sam. xxii. 2, regarded as outcasts from honourable 
society. But n'a will not accord therewith. That David came forth 
from the house (home) of the estranged or separated, is and remains 
historically an awkward expression, linguistically obscure, and not in 
accordance with the style of Koheleth. In order to avoid this incon- 
gruity, Béticher regards Antiochus the Great as the original of the 1%. 
He was the second son of his father, who died 225. When a hopeful 
youth of fifteen years of age, he was recalled to the throne from a 
voluntary banishment into Farther Asia, very soon gained against his 
old cousin and rival Achaeus, who was supported by Egypt, a large 
party, and remained for several years esteemed as a prince and captain ; 
he disappointed, however, at a later time, the confidence which was 
reposed in him. ‘But granting that the voluntary exile of Antiochus 
might be designated as ‘pxn na, he was yet not a poor man, born 
poor, but was the son of King Seleucus Callinicus ; and his older 
relative and rival Achaeus wished indeed to become king, but never 
attained untoit. Hence wn is not the youth as second son of his 
father, but as second on the throne, in relation to the dethroned 
king reckoned as the first. Thus, far from making it probable that 
the Book of Koheleth originated in the time of the Diadochs, this 
combination of Bottcher’s also stands on a feeble foundation, and 
falls in ruins when assailed. 

The section i. 12—iv. 16, to which we have prefixed the super- 
scription, “ Koheleth’s Experiences and their Results,” has now 
reached its termination, and here for the first time we meet with a 
characteristic peculiarity in the composition of the book: the narra- 
tive sections, in which Koheleth, on the ground of his own ex- 
periences and observations, registers the vanities of earthly life, 
terminate in series of proverbs in which the J of the preacher 
retires behind the objectivity of the exhortations, rules, and prin- 
ciples obtained from experience, here recorded. The first of these 
series of proverbs which here follows is the briefest, but also the 
most complete in internal connection. 
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FIRST CONCLUDING SECTION. 
PROVERBS REGARDING THE WORSHIP OF GOD.—IV. 17 [V. 1]-V. 6 [7] 


As an appendix and interlude, these proverbs directly follow the 
personal section preceding. The first rule here laid down refers to 
the going to the house of God. 

iv. 17 [v. 1]. “ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of 
God, and to go to hear is better than that fools give a sacrifice; for 
the want of knowledge leads them to do evil.” The “house of 
God” is like the “house of Jahve,” 2 Sam. xii. 20, Isa. xxxvii. 1, 
the temple ; ON, altogether like Onn, Ps, lxxiii. 17. The Chethtb 
pon is admissible, for elsewhere also this plur. (“thy feet”) occurs 
in a moral connection and with a spiritual reference, e.g. Ps. cxix. 59 ; 
but more frequently, however, the comprehensive sing. occurs, Ps. 
exix. 105, Prov. 1.15, iv. 26 fi, and the Keré thus follows the right 
note. The correct understanding of what follows depends on 31... 7. 
Interpreters have here adopted all manner of impossible views. 
Hitzig’s translation: “for they know not how to be sorrowful,” has 
even found in Stuart at least one imitator; but yn my would, as the 
contrast of ’asoth tov, iii. 12, mean nothing else than, “to do that 
which is unpleasant, disagreeable, bad,” like ’asah ra’ah, 2 Sam. 
xii. 18. Gesen., Ewald (§ 3360), Elster, Heiligst., Burger, Zockl., 
Dale, and Bullock translate: “they know not that they do evil;” 
but for such a rendering the words ought to have been 37 Onivy (ef. 
Jer. xv. 15); the only example for the translation of my after the 
manner of the ace. c. inf. = se facere malum—viz. at 1 Kings xix. 4— 
is incongruous, for mind does not here mean se mori, but ut moreretur. 
‘Yet more incorrect is the translation of Jerome, which is followed 
by Luther: nesciunt quid factant mali. It lies near, as at ii. 24 so 
also here, to suppose an injury done to the text. Aben Ezra intro- 
duced P1 before ‘wy, but Koheleth never uses this limiting particle ; 
we would have to write myyb-nx *>, after iii, 12, vili.15. Anything 
thus attained, however, is not worth the violent means thus used; 
for the ratifying clause is not ratifying, and also in itself, affirmed 
of the mSp>, who, however, are not the same as the 7’sha’tm and the 
hatidim, is inappropriate. Rather it might be said: they know not 
to do good (thus the Syr.); or: they know not whether it be good 
or bad to do, ze. they have no moral feeling, and act not from moral 
motives (so the Targ.). Not less violent than this remodelling of 
the text is the expedient of Herzberg, Philippson, and Ginskurg, 
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who from youd derive the subject -conception of the obedient 
(O'ynwt): “For those understand not at all to do evil;” the subj. 
ought to have been expressed if it must be something different from 
the immediately preceding oD2. We may thus render enam uod’im, 
after Ps. lxxxii. 5, Isa. lvi. 10, as complete in itself: they (the fools) 
are devoid of knowledge to do evil= so that they do evil; 7.¢, want 
of knowledge brings them to this, that they do evil. Similarly also 
Knobel: they concern themselves not,—are unconcerned (viz. about 
the right mode of worshipping God),—so that they do evil, with the 
correct remark that the consequence of their perverse conduct is 
here represented as their intention. But y1 »5, absol., does not mean 
to be unconcerned (wanton), but to be without knowledge. Rash- 
bam, in substance correctly: they are predisposed by their ignorance 
to do evil; and thus also Hahn; Mendelssohn translates directly : 
“they sin because they are ignorant.” If this interpretation is 
correct, then for YOY it follows that it does not mean “to obey” 
(thus ¢g. Zockler), which in general it never means without some 
words being added to it (cf. on the contrary, 1 Sam. xv. 22), but 
“to hear,’—viz. the word of God, which is to be heard in the house 
of God,—whereby, it is true, a hearing is meant which leads to 
obedience. In the word ninin, priests are not perhaps thought of, 
although the comparison of ver. 5 (7xopn) with Mal. ii. 7 makes it 
certainly natural; priestly instruction limited itself to information 
regarding the performance of the law already given in Scripture, Lev. 
x. 11, Deut. xxxii. 9 f,, and to deciding on questions arising in the 
region of legal praxis, Deut. xxiv. 8; Hag. ii 11. The priesthood did 
not belong to the teaching class in the sense of preaching. Preach- 
ing was never a part of the temple cultus, but, for the first time, 
after the exile became a part of the synagogue worship. The 
preachers under the O. T. were the prophets,—preachers by a super- 
natural divine call, and by the immediate impulse of the Spirit; we 
know from the Book of Jeremiah that they sometimes went into the 
temple, or there caused their books of prophecy to be read; yet the 
author, by the word pow? of the foregoing proverb, scarcely thinks 
of them. But apart from the teaching of the priests, which referred 
to the realization of the letter of the law, and the teaching of the 
prophets to the realization of the spirit of the law, the word formed 
an essential part of the sacred worship of the temple: the Zefilla, the 
Beracha, the singing of psalms, and certainly, at the time of Kohe- 
leth, the reading of certain sections of the Bible. When thou goest 
to the house of God, says Koheleth, take heed to thy step, well 
reflecting whither thou goest and how thou hast there to appear; 
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and (with this } he connects with this first nota bene a second) draw- 
ing near to hear exceeds the sacrifice-offering of fools, for they are 
ignorant (just because they hear not), which leads to this result, that 
they do evil. {®, prae, expresses also, without an adj., precedence in 
number, Isa. x. 10, or activity, ix. 17, or Morth, Ezek. xv. 2. 31 
is inf. absol. Béottcher seeks to subordinate it as such to "bY: take 
heed to thy foot... and to the coming near to hear more than to... 
But these obj. to 1Y would be incongruous, and 3 nnd clumsy and 
even distorted in expression; it ought rather to be Mat pD33 PAN, 
As the inf. absol. can take the place of the obj., Isa. vil. 15, xlu. 24, 
Lam. iii: 45, so also the place of the subj. (Ewald, § 240a), although 
Prov. xxv. 27 is a doubtful example of this. That the use of the 
inf. absol. has a wide application with the author of this book, we 
have already seen under iv. 2. Regarding the sequence of ideas in 
nat... NAD (first the subj., then the obj.), vid. Gesen. § 133. 3, and 
cf. above at iii, 18. Mar (O°N3t), along with its general signification 
comprehending all animal sacrifices, according to which the altar 
. bears the name M3, early acquired also a more special signification : 
it denotes, in contradistinction to my, such sacrifices as are only 
partly laid on the altar, and for the most part are devoted to a 
sacrificial festival, Ex. xviii. 12 (cf. Ex. xii. 27), the so-called 
sh‘lamim, or also zivhhe sh‘lamim, Prov. vii. 14. The expression jn3 
nar makes it probable that here, particularly, is intended the festival 
(1 Kings i. 41) connected with this kind of sacrifice, and easily de- 
generating to worldly merriment (vid. under Prov. vii. 14); for the 
more common word fot NA would have been 3°97 or DIN’; in NA it 
seems to be indicated that it means not only to present something 
to God, but also to give at the same time something to man. The 
most recent canonical Chokma-book agrees with Prov. xxi. 3 in this 
depreciation of sacrifice. But the Chokma does not in this stand 
alone. The great word of Samuel, 1 Sam. xv. 22 f, that self- 
denying obedience to God is better than all sacrifices, echoes through 
the whole of the Psalms. And the prophets go to the utmost in 
depreciating the sacrificial cultus. 

The second rule relates to prayer. 

v. 1, 2 [2, 3]. “Be not hasty with thy mouth, and let not thy 
heart hasten to speak a word before God: for God is in heaven, and 
thou art upon earth; therefore let thy words be few. For by much 
business cometh dreaming, and by much talk the noise of fools.” 
As we say in German: auf Fliigeln fliegen [to flee on wings], auf 
Einem Auge nicht sehen [not to see with one eye], auf der Flote 
blascn [to blow on the flute], so in Heb. we say that one slandereth 
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with (au) his tongue (Ps. xv. 3), or, as here, that he hasteth with 
his mouth, 2.e. is forward with his mouth, inasmuch as the word goes 
before the thought. It is the same usage as when the post-bibl. 
Heb., in contradiatinction to 3njav¥ mnn, the law given in the 
Scripture, calls the oral law ne-byay Nt, ae. the law mediated np-5y, 
oraliter =oralis traditio (Shabbath 31a; cf. Gittin 606). The in- 
strument and means is here regarded as the substratum of the action 
—as that which this lays as a foundation. The phrase: “to take on 
the lips,” Ps. xvi. 4, which needs no explanation, is different. Re- 
garding on3, festinare, which is, like WW, the intens. of Kal, vid. 
above, p. 191; once it occurs quite like our “sich beeilen” [to 
hasten], with reflex. accus. suff., 2 Chron. xxxv. 21. Man, when 
he prays, should not give the reins to his tongue, and multiply words 
as one begins and repeats over a form which he has learnt, knowing 
certainly that it is God of whom and to whom he speaks, but 
without being conscious that God is an infinitely exalted Being, 
to whom one may not carelessly approach without collecting his 
thoughts, and irreverently, without lifting up his soul. As the 
heavens, God’s throne, are exalted above the earth, the dwelling-place 
of man, so exalted is the heavenly God above earthly man, standing 
far beneath him; therefore ought the words of a man before God to 
be few,—few, well-chosen reverential words, in which one expresses 
his whole soul. The older language forms no plur. from the subst. 
by) (fewness) used as an adv.; but the more recent treats it as an 
adj., and forms from it the plur. D'S (here and in Ps. cix. 8, which 
bears the superscription Je-david, but has the marks of Jeremiah’s 
style); the post-bibl. places in the room of the apparent adj. the 
particip. adj. DYiD with the plur. D’byin (PHD), eg. Berachoth 61a: 
“always let the words of a man before the Holy One (blessed be His 
name!) be few” (‘no). Few ought the words to be; for where they 
are many, it is not without folly. Thisis what is to be understood, 
ver. 2, by the comparison ; the two parts of the verse stand here in 
closer mutual relation than vil. 1,—the proverb is not merely syn- 
thetical, but, like Job v. 7, parabolical. The 3 is both times that 
of the cause. The dream happens, or, as we say, dreams happen 
hy 352; not: by much labour; for labour in itself, as the expendi- 
ture of strength making one weary, has as its consequence, v. 11, 
sweet sleep undisturbed by dreams; but: by much self-vexation in 
a man’s striving after high and remote ends beyond what is possible 
(Targ., in manifold project-making) ; the care of such a man trans- 
plants itself from the waking to the sleeping life, if it does not 
wholly deprive him of sleep, v. 110, viii. 16,—all kinds of images of 
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the labours of the day, and fleeting phantoms and terrifying pictures 
hover before his mind. And as dreams of such a nature appear 
when a man wearies himself inwardly as well as outwardly by the 
labours of the day, so, with the same inward necessity, where many 
words are spoken folly makes its appearance. Hitzig renders Spo, 
in the connection ‘3 "iP, as adj.; but, like -Y% (which forms an adj. 
evili), “b> is always a subst., or, more correctly, it is a name 
occurring always only of a living being, never of a thing. There is 
sound without any solid content, mere blustering bawling without 


sense and intelligence. The talking of a fool is in itself of this 


kind (x. 14); but if one who is not just a fool falls into much talk, 
it is scarcely possible but that in this flow of words empty bombast 
should appear. 

Another rule regarding the worship of God refers to vowing. 

Vers. 3 [4]-6 [7]. “ When thou hast made a vow to God, delay 
not to fulfil it ; for there is no pleasure in fools : that which thou hast 
vowed fulfil. Better that thou vowest not, than that thou vowest and 
fulfillest not. Let not thy mouth bring thy body into punishment ; 
and say not before the messenger of God that it was precipitation: 
why shall God be angry at thy talk, and destroy the work of thy 
hands? For in many dreams and words there are also many vanities : 
much rather fear God!” If they abstained, after Shabbath 30d, from 
treating the Book of Koheleth as apocryphal, because it begins with 
mun “35 (cf. at 1. 3) and closes in the same way, and hence warrants 
the conclusion that that which lies between will also be myn “235, 
this is in a special manner true of the passage before us regarding 
the vow which, in thought and expression, is the echo of Deut. 
xxllil. 22-24. Instead of kaasher tiddor, we find there the words 
kt tiddor ; instead of lelohim (= leelohim, always only of the one 
true God), there we have lahovah élohécha; and instead of al-t‘ahher, 
there lo ¢“ahher. There the reason is: “for the Lord thy God will 
surely require it of thee; and it would be sin in thee;” here: for 
there is no pleasure in fools, i.e it is not possible that any one, 
not to speak of God, could have a particular inclination toward 
fools, who speak in vain, and make promises in which their heart is 
not, and which they do not keep. Whatever thou vowest, continues 
Koheleth, fulfil it; it is better (Ewald, § 336a) that thou vowest 
not, than to vow and not to pay; for which the Téra says: “If thou 
shalt forbear to vow, it shall be no sin in thee” (Deut. xxii. 22), 173, 
which, according to the stem-word, denotes first the vow of conse- 
eration or setting apart (cogn. Arab. nadar, to separate, 11), whence 
Vr), the so-called 10% [vid. Num. xxx. 3], is here a vow in its 
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widest sense; the author, however, may have had, as there, the law 
(cf. ver. 24), especially shalme nedér, in view, 1.e. such peace-offerings 
as the law does not enjoin, but which the offerer promises (cogn. 
with the shalme n‘davah, i.e. such as rest on free-will, but not on any 
obligation arising from a previous promise) from his own inclination, 
for the event that God may do this or that for him. The verb Dov 
is not, however, related to this name for sacrifices, as XOM is to NNON, 
but denotes the fulfilling or discharge as a performance fully accordant ° 
with duty. To the expression XO... in (twice occurring in the 
passage of Deut. referred to above) there is added the warning: let 
not thy mouth bring thy body into sin. The verb nathan, with 
Lamed and the inf. following, signifies to allow, to permit, Gen. 
xx. 6; Judg. 1. 34; Job xxxi 30. The inf. is with equal right 
translated: not to bring into punishment; for 8)9—the syncop. 
Hiph. of which, according to an old, and, in the Pentateuch, favourite 
form, 1s N'n?-sionifies to sin, and also (¢g. Gen. xxxix. 9; cf. the 
play on the word, Hos. viii. 11) to expiate sin; sin-burdened and 
guilty, or liable to punishment, mean the same thing. Incorrectly, 
Ginsburg, Zock., and others: “Do not suffer thy mouth to cause thy 
flesh to sin;” for (1) the formula: “the flesh sins,” is not in 
accordance with the formation of O. T. ideas; the N. T., it is true, 
uses the expression odp£ dpaprias, Rom. viii. 3, but not dpapra- 
vouvoa, that which sins is not the flesh, but the will determined by 
the flesh, or by fleshly lust; (2) the mouth here is not merely 
that which leads to sin, but the person who sins through thought- 
less haste,—who, by his haste, brings sin upon his flesh, for this 
suffers, for the breach of vow, by penalties inflicted by God; the 
mouth is, like the eye and the hand, a member of the dAoy to 
capa (Matt. v. 24f.), which is here called v2; the whole man 
In its sensitive nature (opp. a0 i, 3, xii 10; Prov. xiv. 30) 
has to suffer chastisement on account of that which the mouth 
hath spoken. Gesen. compares this passage, correctly, with Deut. 
xxiv. 4, for the meaning peccatt rewm facere; Isa. xxix. 21 is also 
similar. 

The further warning refers to the lessening of the sin of a rash 
vow unfulfilled as an unintentional, easily expiable offence: “ and say 
not before the messenger of God that it was a 72, a sin of weak- 
ness.” Without doubt hammdlach is an official byname of a priest 
(wid. above, p. 193), and that such as was in common use at the 
time of the author (vid. p. 210). But as for the rest, it is not easy to 
make the matter of the warning clear. That it is not easy, may be 
concluded from this, that with Jewish interpreters it lies remote to 
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think of a priest in the word hammdlach. By this word the Tare. 
understands the angel to whom the execution of the sentence of 
punishment shall be committed on the day of judgment; Aben 
Ezra: the angel who writes down all the words of a man; similarly 
Jerome, after his Jewish teacher. Under this passage Ginsburg has 
an entire excursus regarding the angels. The LXX. and Syr. trans- 
late “before God,” as if the words of the text were ‘OX 723, Ps. 
exxxviii. 1, or as if hammalach could of itself mean God, as present- 
ing Himself in history. Supposing that hammalach is the official 
name of a man, and that of a priest, we appear to be under the neces- 
sity of imagining that he who is charged with the obligation of a 
vow turns to the priest with the desire that he would release him from 
it, and thus dissolve (bibl. Y53, Mishnic 7) the vow. But there is 
no evidence that the priests had the power of releasing from vows. 
Individual cases in which a husband can dissolve the vow of his wife, 
and a father the vow of his daughter, are enumerated in Num. xxx. ; 
besides, in the traditional law, we find the sentence: “ A vow, which 
one who makes it repents of, can be dissolved by a learned man 
(n2n), or, where none is present, by three laymen,” Bechoroth 366 ; 
the matter cannot be settled by any middle person (n‘>v), but he 
who has taken the vow (11:5) must appear personally, Jore deah 
c. 228, § 16. Of the priest as such nothing is said here. Therefore 
the passage cannot at all be traditionally understood of an official 
dissolution of an oath. Where the Talm. applies it juristically, 
Shabbath 326, etc., Rashi explains hammalach by gizbar shel-haqdesh, 
ze. treasurer of the revenues of the sanctuary ; and in the Comm. to 
Koheleth he supposes that some one has publicly resolved on an act 
of charity (npty), ze. has determined it with himself, and that now 
the representative of the congregation (n'Sv’) comes to demand it. 
But that is altogether fanciful. If we prcceed on the idea that liphne 
hammalach is of the same meaning as liphne hakkohen, Lev. xxvii. 8, 
11, Num. ix. 6, xxvil. 2, etc., we have then to derive the figure from 
such passages relating to the law of sacrifice as Num. xv. 22-26, 
from which the words ki sh‘gagah hi (Num. xv. 250) originate. We 
have to suppose that he who has made a vow, and has not kept it, 
comes to terms with God with an easier and less costly offering, since 
in the confession ("1) which he makes before the priest he explains 
that the vow was a sh‘gagah, a declaration that inconsiderately escaped 
him. The author, in giving it to be understood that under these cir- 
cumstances the offering of the sacrifice is just the direct contrary of 
a good work, calls to the conscience of the inconsiderate "1: why 
should God be angry on account of thy voice with which thou dost 
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excuse thy sins of omission, and destroy (vid. regarding ban under 
Isa. x. 27) the work of thy hands (vd. under Ps. xc. 17), for He 
destroys what thou hast done, and causes to fail what thou pur- 
posest ? The question with lammah resembles those in Ezra iv. 22, 
vii. 23, and is of the same kind as at vi. 16 f.; it leads us to consider 
what a mad self-destruction that would be (Jer. xliv. 7, cf. under 
Isa. 1. 5). 

The reason [for the foregoing admonition] now following places 
the inconsiderate vow under the general rubric of inconsiderate 
words. We cannot succeed in interpreting ver. 6 [7] (in so far 
as we do not supply, after the LXX. and Syr. with the Targ.: ne 
credas; or better, with Ginsburg, X87 = it is) without taking one of the 
vavs in the sense of “also.” That the Heb. vav, like the Greek «ai, the 
Lat. ef, may have this comparative or intensifying sense rising above 
that which is purely copulative, is seen from eg. Num. ix. 14, ef. 
also Josh. xiv. 11. In many cases, it is true, we are not under the 
necessity of translating vav by “also ;” but since the “and” here does 
not merely externally connect, but expresses correlation of things 
homogeneous, an “ also” ora similar particle involuntarily substitutes 
itself for the “ and,” e.g. Gen. xvi 20 (Jerome): super Ismael quoque ; 
Ex. xxix. 8: filtos quogue; Deut. 1. 32: et nec sic quidem credidistis ; 
ix. 8: nametin Horeb; cf. Josh. xv. 19; 1 Sam. xxv. 43; 2 Sam. 
xix. 25; 1 Kings i. 22, xi. 26; Isa. xlix. 6, “I have also 
given to thee.” But there are also passages in which it cannot be 
otherwise translated than by “ also.” We do not reckon among 
these Ps. xxxi. 12, where we do not translate “ also my neighbours,” 
and Amos iv. 10, where the words are to be translated, “and that in 
your nostrils.” On the contrary, Isa. xxxii. 7 is scarcely otherwise 
to be translated than “also when the poor maketh good his right,” 
like 2 Sam. i 23, “ also in their death they are not divided.” In 
2 Chron. xxvii. 5, in like manner, the two vavs are scarcely 
correlative, but we have, with Keil, to translate, “also in the second 
and third year.” And in Hos. viii. 6, i, at least according to the 
punctuation, signifies “also it,’ as Jerome translates: ex Israele 
et ipse est. According to the interpunction of the passage before: us, 
‘1 “Riis the pred., and thus, with the Venet., is to be translated: 
“ For in many dreams and vanities there are also many words.” We 
could at all events render the vav, as also at x. 11, Ex. xvi. 6, 
as vav apod.; but 3) 353 has not the character of a virtual ante- 
cedent,—the meaning of the expression remains as for the rest the 
same; but Hitzig’s objection is of force against it (as also against 
Ewald’s disposition of the words, like that of Symmachus, Jerome, 
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and Luther: “for where there are many dreams, there are also 
vanities, and many words”), that it does not accord with the con- 
nection, which certainly in the first place requires a reason referable 
to inconsiderate talk, and that the second half is, in fact, erroneous, 
for between dreams and many words there exists no necessary inward 
mutual relation. Hitzig, as Knobel before him, seeks to help this, 
for he explains: “for in many dreams are also vanities, 7.¢. things 
from which nothing comes, and (the like) in many words.” But not 
only is this assumed carrying forward of the 3 doubtful, but the 
principal thing would be made a secondary matter, and would drag 
heavily. The relation in ver. 2 is different where vav is that of 
comparison, and that which is compared follows the comparison. 
Apparently the text (although the LXX. had it before them, as it is 
before us) has undergone dislocation, and is thus to be arranged: 
odam msi onan modn 373 '5: for in many dreams and many words 
there are also vanities, 2.¢. illusions by which one deceives himself and 
others. Thus also Bullock renders, but without assigning a reason for 
it. That dreams are named first, arises from a reference back to ver. 2, 
according to which they are the images of what a man is externally 
and mentally busied and engaged with. But the principal stress 
lies on 7397 Ha, to which also the too rash, inconsiderate vows 
belong. The pred. obam, however, connects itself with “ vanity of 
vanities,’ which is Koheleth’s final judgment regarding all that is 
earthly. The ‘3 following connects itself with the thought lying in 
6a, that much talk, like being much given to dreams, ought to be 
avoided: it ought not to be; much rather (imo, Symm. adda) fear 
God, Him before whom one should say nothing, but that which con- 
tains in it the whole heart. 


CONTINUATION OF THE CATALOGUE OF VANITIES. 
THE GRADATIONS OF OPPRESSION IN DESPOTIC STATES.—-V. 7, 8 [8, 9]. 


“Fear God,” says the proverb (Prov. xxiv. 21), “and the king.” 
The whole Book of Koheleth shows how full its author is of this 
fundamental thought. Thus the transition to the theme now 
following was at least inwardly mediated. The state-government, 
however, although one should be subject to it for conscience’ sake, 
corresponds very little to his idea: the ascending scale of the 
powers is an ascending scale of violence and oppression. 

Ver. 7 [8]. “If thou seest the oppression of the poor and the 
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robbery of right and of justice in the state, marvel not at the 
matter: for one higher watches over him who is high; and others 
are high above both.” Like rash, mishpat vatsédéqg are also the gen. 
of the obj.; “robbery of the right and of justice” is an expression 
not found elsewhere, but not on that account, as Gritz supposes, 
impossible: mishpat is right, rectitude, and conformity to law; and 
tsédéq, judicial administration, or also social deportment according 
to these norms; on8, a wicked, shameless depriving of a just 
claim, and withholding of the showing of right which is due. If 
one gets a sight of such things as these in a m’dinah, 1. in a 
territorial district under a common government, he ought not to 
wonder at the matter. 0" means to be startled, astonished, and, 
in the sense of “to wonder,” is the word commonly used in modern 
Heb. But 75" has here the colourless general signification of res, 
according to which the Syr. translates it (vid. under ii. 1); every 
attempt in passages such as this to retain the unweakened primary 
meaning of the word runs out into groundless and fruitless subtlety. 
Cf. Berachoth 5a, 'nbypn... ox, “a man who buys a thing from 
another.” On the other hand, there is doubt about the meaning of 
the clause assigning the reason. It seems to be intended, that over 
him who is high, who oppresses those under him, there stands one 
who is higher, who in turn oppresses him, and thereby becomes the 
executor of punishment upon him; and that these, the high and the 
higher, have over them a Most High, viz. God, who will bring them to 
an account (Knobel, Ew., Elst., Vaih., Hengst., Zockl.). None of the 
old translators and expositors rises, it is true, to the knowledge that 
o133 may be pl. majestatis,' but the first 723 the Targ. renders 
by V8 2%. This was natural to the Jewish usus log. for maa in 
the post-bibl. Heb. is a favourite name for God, eg. Beza 208, 
Jebamoth 87a, Kamma 13a: “from the table of God” (maa jndwn), 
ae. the altar (cf. Heb. xiii. 10; 1 Cor. x. 21).2 The interpretation 
of ‘23, however, as the pl. mayest., has in the Book of Koheleth itself 
@ support in JS N3, xii. 1; and the thought in which 76 climacti- 
cally terminates accords essentially with iii. 17. This explanation, 
however, of 75 does not stand the test. For if an unrighteous 


1 That is surprising, since the Talm. interpretation, Menachoth 110a, even 
brings it about that ‘95, v. 10, is to be understood of God. : 
/  § mya pon is also a common Rabbin. name for the tithes and offerings (cf. e.g. 
Nachmani under Gen. xiv. 20). Along with ma3n pn, the sacrifices are also 
called (in Hurwitz’ work on the Heb. rites, known by the abbreviated title mb"'y) 
maiS ono; vid. 85d of the ed. 1764, and 235 of the Amsterdam ed. 1707 of 
the abridgment. 
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administration of justice, if violence is in vogue instead of right, 
that is an actual proof that over him who is high no human higher 
one watches who may put a check upon him, and to whom he feels 
that he is responsible. And that above them both one who is Most 
High stands, who will punish injustice and avenge it, is a consola- 
tory argument against vexation, but is no explanatory reason of the 
phenomenon, such as we expect after the noli mirari ; for nonn-bs 
does not signify “be not offended” (John xvi. 1), or, “think it not 
strange” (1 Pet. iv. 12), which would be otherwise expressed (cf. 
under Ps, xxxvii. 1), but yu) Qavypdons (LXX.). Also the contrast, 
ver. 8, warrants the conclusion that in ver. 7 the author seeks to 
explain the want of legal order from the constitution of a despotic 
state as distinguished from patriarchal government. For this reason 
12v will not be meant of over-watching, which has its aim in 
the execution of legal justice and official duty, but of egoistic 
watching,—not, however, as Hitzig understands it: “they mutually 
protect each other’s advantage; one crow does not peck out the 
eyes of another,’—but, on the contrary, in the sense of hostile 
watching, as at 1 Sam. xix. 11, 2 Sam. xi. 16, as B. Bardach under- 
stands it: “he watches for the time when he may gain the advan- 
tage over him who is high, who is yet lower than himself, and may 
strengthen and enrich himself with his flesh or his goods.” Over the 
one who is high, who oppresses the poor and is a robber in respect 
of right and justice, there stands a higher, who on his part watches 
how he can plunder him to his own aggrandisement; and over both 
there are again other high ones, who in their own interest oppress 
these, as these do such as are under them. This was the state of 
matters in the Persian Empire in the time of the author. The satrap 
stood at the head of state officers. In many cases he fleeced the 
province to fatten himself. But over the satrap stood inspectors, who 
often enough built up their own fortunes by fatal denunciations ; and 
over all stood the king, or rather the court, with its rivalry of intrigues 
among courtiers and royal women. The cruel death-punishments 
to which disagreeable officials were subjected were fearful. There 
was a. gradation of bad government and arbitrary domination from 
high to low and from low to high, and no word is more fitting for 
this state of things in Persia than nw; for watching, artfully lurk- 
ing as spies for an opportunity to accomplish the downfall of each 
other, was prevalent in the Persian Empire, especially when falling 
into decay. 

Ver. 8 [9]. The author, on the other hand, now praises the patri- 
archal form of government based on agriculture, whose king takes 
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pride, not in blcody conquests and tyrannical caprice, but in the peace- 
ful promotion of the welfare of his people: “ But the advantage of a 
country consists always in a king given to the arable land.” What 
impossibilities have been found here, even by the most recent ex- 
positors! Ewald, Heiligst., Elster, Zockl. translate: rex agro factus 
= terrae praefectus; but, in the language of this book, not 72y but 
jbo ny is the expression used for “to make a king.” Gesen., Win., 
de Wette, Knobel, Vaih. translate: rex qui colitur a terra (civibus). 
But could a country, in the sense of its population in subjection to 
the king, be more inappropriately designated than by 71¥? Besides, 
"ay certainly gains the meaning of colere where God is the object ; 
but with a human ruler as the object it means servire and nothing 
more, and 7393 can mean nothing else than “dienstbar gemacht” [made 
subject to], not “honoured.” Along with this signification, related 
denom. to 73, says, referred from its primary signification to 11”, the 
open fields (from 7, to go out in length and breadth), may also, after 
the phrase now; ‘12y, signify cultivated, wrought, tilled; and while the 
phrase “ made subject to” must be certainly held as possible (Rashi, 
Aben Ezra, and others assume it without hesitation), but 1s without 
example, the Niph. occurs, e.g. at Ezek. xxxvi. 9, in the latter signi- 
fication, of the mountains of Israel: “ ye shall be tilled.” Under 8a, 
Hitzig, and with him Stuart and Zoéckler, makes the misleading 
remark that the Chethtb is 8°7"223, and that it is = MNI“P23, according 
_ to which the explanation is then given: the protection and security 
which an earthly ruler secures is, notwithstanding this, not to be dis- 
paraged. But xn is Chethib, for which the Kert substitutes 330 ; boa 
is Chethtb without Kert ; and that 023 is thus a modification of the 
text, and that, too, an objectionable one, since x*n-5sa, in the sense of 
“in all this,” is unheard of. The Kert seeks, without any necessity, 
to make the pred. and subj. like one another in gender; without 
necessity, for 8’ may also be neut.: the advantage of a land is this, 
viz. what follows. And how °33 is to be understood is seen from 
Ezra x. 17, where it is to be explained: And they prepared? the 
sum of the men, «we. the list of the men, of such as had married 
strange wives; cf. 1 Chron. vii. 5. Accordingly 523 here means, as 
the author generally uses 5257 mostly in the impersonal sense of 
omnia: in omnibus, in all things = by all means ; or: im universum, 


1 Thus pointed rightly in J., with Shevu quiesc. and Dagesh in Beth; vid. 
‘Kimchi in Michlol 68a, and under 4y. 

? That 3 mb5 may mean “to be ready with anything,” Keil erroneously points 
to Gen. xliv. 12; and Philippi, St. Const. p. 49, thinks that vdkol dnashim can be 
taken together in the sense of vakol haanashim. 
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in general. Were the words accentuated 7.32 mw) 190, the adject. 
connection of 'y) ‘vw would thereby be shown ; according to which 
the LXX. and Theod. translate Tod aypobd eipyacpéevov; Symm., with 
the Syr., 77 yopa eipyaopévy: “a king for the cultivated land,” z.. 
one who regards this as a chief object. Luzz. thus indeed accentu- 
ates; but the best established accentuation is 73y3 mw? 0. This 
separation of ty) from ‘w> can only be intended to denote that Jays 
is to be referred not to it, but to son, according to which the Targ. 
paraphrases. The meaning remains the same: a king subject (who 
has become a servus) to the cultivated land, rex agro addictus, as 
Dathe, Rosenm., and others translate, is a still more distinct expres- 
sion of that which “a king for the well-cultivated field” would 
denote : an agriculture-king,—one who is addicted, not to wars, law- 
suits, and sovereign stubbornness in his opinions, but who delights 
in the peaceful advancement of the prosperity of his country, and 
especially takes a lively interest in husbandry and the cultivation of 
the land. The order of the words in 80 is like that at ix. 2; ef. Isa. 
viii. 22, xxii. 2. The author thus praises, in contrast to a despotic 
state, a patriarchal kingdom based on agriculture. 


THE UNCERTAINTY OF RICHES, AND THE CHEERFUL ENJOYMENT OF LIFE 
WHICH ALONE IS PRAISEWORTHY.—V. 9 [10]—VI. 6. 


If we fix our attention on the word 783A, 9a, which properly 
denotes that which comes into the barn from without (eg. Prov. 
xiv. 4), ver. 9 seems to continue the praise of husbandry, as Rashi, 
Aben Ezra, Luzzatto, Bardach, and others have already concluded. 
But the thought that one cannot eat money is certainly not that 
which is intended in 9a; and in 96 the thought would be awkwardly 
and insufficiently expressed, that it is vain to love riches, and not, on 
the contrary, the fruit of agriculture. Therefore we are decidedly of 
opinion that here (cf. above, p. 182), with ver. 9, the foregoing series 
of proverbs does not come to a close, but makes a new departure. 

Ver. 9 [10]. “ He who loveth silver is not satisfied with silver ; 
and he whose love cleaveth to abundance, hath nothing of it: also 
this is vain.” The transition in this series of proverbs is not un- 
mediated ; for the injustice which, according to ver. 7, prevails in 
the state as it now is becomes subservient to covetousness, in the 
very nature of which there lies insatiableness: semper avarus eget, 
hunc nulla pecunia replet. That the author speaks of the “ sacra 
James argenti” (not aurz) arises from this, that not 37, but 43, is 
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the specific word for coin.' Mendelssohn-Friedlinder also explains: 
“ He who loveth silver is not satisfied with silver,” ze. it does not 
make him full; that might perhaps be linguistically possible (cf. eg. 
Prov. xii. 11), although the author would in that case probably have 
written the words D3}, after vi. 3; but “to be not full of money” 
is, after 1. 8, and especially iv. 8, Hab. ii. 5, cf. Prov. xxvii. 20 = 
never to have enough of money, but always to desire more. 

That which follows, 9a, is, according to Hitz.,a question: And 
who hath joy in abundance, which bringeth nothing in? But such 
questions, with the answer to be supplied, are not in Koheleth’s 
style; and what would then be understood by capital without 
interest? Others, as Zockler, supply Yat": and he that loveth 
abundance of possessions (is) not (full) of income; but that which 
is gained by these hard ellipses is only a tautology. With right, 
the Targ., Syr., Jerome, the Venet., and Luther take lo f‘vwah as the 
answer or conclusion: and who clings to abundance of possessions 
with his love ?—he has no fruit thereof; or, with a weakening of 
the interrog. pronoun into the relative (as at 1. 9; cf. under Ps. 
xxxiv. 13): he who ... clings has nothing of it. amon signifies a 
tumult, a noisy multitude, particularly of earthly goods, as at Ps. 
xxxvli. 16; 1 Chron. xxix. 16; Isa. lx. 5. The connection of 378 
with 3, occurring only here, follows the analogy of 3 750 and the 
like. The conclusion is synon. with U‘vilti hol ; eg. Isa. xliv. 10; 
Jer. vii. 8. All the Codd. read x5; 15 in this sense would be mean- 
ingless.? The designation of advantage by ¢‘vuah may be occasioned 
by the foregoing agricultural proverb. In the fvwah, the farmer 
enjoys the fruit of his labour; but he who hangs his heart on the 
continual tumult, noise, pomp of more numerous and greater 
possessions if possible, to him all real profit——ze. all pleasant, 
peaceful enjoyment—is lost. With the increase of the possessions 
there is an increase also of unrest, and the possessor has in reality 
nothing but the sight of them. 

Ver. 10 [11]. ‘“ When property and goods increase, they become 
many who consume them ; and what advantage hath the owner thereof 
but the sight of (them with] his eyes?” The verb 72° signifies to 
increase, and 335, to be many ; but also (which Bottch. denies) inchoa- 


- 7 


tively: to become many, Gen. vi. 1; rightly, the LXX., éwAnOur- 


1 A Jewish fancy supposes that §p> is chosen because it consists of letters 
rising in value (20, 60, 80); while, on the contrary, 37} consists of letters de- 
creasing in value (7, 5, 2). 

2 In Maccoth 10a, % is read three times in succession; the Midrash Wajikra, 
c. 22, reads x, and thus it is always found without Kert and without variation. 
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@noav. The author has not a miser in view, who shuts up his 
money in chests, and only feeds himself in looking at it with closed 
doors ; but a covetous man, of the sort spoken of in Ps, xlix. 12, Isa. 
v. 8. If the hattovah, the possession of such an one, increases, in 
like manner the number of people whom he must maintain increases 
also, and thus the number of those who eat of it along with him, 
and at the same time also his disquiet and care, increase; and what 
advantage, what useful result (vid. regarding Kishron, above, p. 193, 
and under il. 21) has the owner of these good things from them but 
the beholding of them (77th; Kert, 1°uth ; cf. the reverse case, Ps. 
cxxvl. 4) ?-the possession does not in itself bring happiness, for it 
is never great enough to satisfy him, but is yet great enough to fill 
him with great care as to whether he may be able to support the 
demands of so great a household: the fortune which it brings to him 
consists finally only in this, that he can look on all he has accumu- 
lated with proud self-complacency. 

Ver. 11 [12]. He can also eat that which is good, and can eat 
much; but he does not on that account sleep more quietly than the 
labourer who lives from hand to mouth: “Sweet is the sleep of 
the labourer, whether he eats little or much; but, on the contrary, 
the abundance of the rich does not permit him to sleep.’ The 
LXX., instead of “labourer,” uses the word “slave” (dovAov), as if 
the original were 7297, But, as a rule, sound sleep is the reward of 
earnest labour; and since there are idle servants as well as active 
masters, there is no privilege to servants. The Venet. renders nightly 
by “of the husbandman ” (épyarov), the 727187 72); the “ labourer ” 
in general is called boy, iv. 8 and Judg. v. 26, post-bibl. bys The 
labourer enjoys sweet, 2c. refreshing, sound sleep, whether his fare 
be .abundant or scanty—the labour rewards him by sweet sleep, 
notwithstanding his poverty ; while, on the contrary, the sleep of the 
rich is hindered and disturbed by his abundance, not: by his satiety, 
viz. repletion, as Jerome remarks: incocto cibo in stomacht angustiis 
aestuante ; for the labourer also, if he eats much, eats his fill; 
and why should sufficiency have a different result in the one from 
what it has in the other? As Y3¥ means satiety, not over-satiety ; 
so, on the other hand, it means, objectively, sufficient and plentifully 
existing fulness to meet the wants of man, Prov. ii. 10, and the 
word is meant thus objectively here: the fulness of possession which 
the rich has at his disposal does not permit him to sleep, for all 
kinds of projects, cares, anxieties regarding it rise within him, which 
follow him into the night, and do not suffer his mind to be at rest, 
which is a condition of sleep. The expression 'yp ‘BI is the circum- 
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locutio of the genit. relation, like ‘2b... ‘5n, Ruth ii 3; ‘yo... ‘ow 
(LXX. ’Apvev ris ’Aywoan), 2 Sam. iii, 2.  Heiligstedt remarks 
that it stands for "wn yay; but the nouns NY, 339, yay form no 
const., for which reason the circwmloc. was necessary; Ya’ is the 
constr. of Y2¥. Falsely, Ginsburg: “ aber der Ueberfluss den Reichen 
—er ldsst thn nicht schlafen” [but superabundance the rich—it 
doth not suffer him to sleep]; but this construction is neither in 
accordance with the genius of the German nor of the Heb. language. 
Only the subject is resumed in 1328 (as in i. 7); the construction of 
M37 is as at 1 Chron. xvi. 21; cf. Ps. cv. 14. Of the two Hiphil 
forms, the properly Heb. ™7 and the Aramaizing 34, the latter is 
used in the weakened meaning of éa», sinere. 

After showing that riches bring to their possessor no real gain, 
but, instead of that, dispeace, care, and unrest, the author records as a 
great evil the loss, sometimes suddenly, of wealth carefully amassed. 

Vers. 12,13 [13, 14]. “ There is a sore evil which I have seen 
under the sun, riches kept by their possessor to his hurt: the same 
riches perish by an evil event; and he hath begotten a son, thus this 
one hath nothing in his hand.” There is a gradation of evils. 9 
ngin (cf. 39 *On, vi. 2) is not an ordinary, but a morbid evil, 26. a 
deep hurtful evil; as a wound, not a common one, but one par- 
ticularly severe and scarcely curable, is called mona, eg. Nah. ui. 19. 
‘Un... Nl is, as at x. 5,an ellipt. relat. clause; cf. on the other hand, 
vi. 1; the author elsewhere uses the scheme of the relat. clause without 
relat. pron. (vid. under i. 13, iil. 16); the old language would use MS), 
instead of ‘mx, with the reflex. pron. The great evil consists in 
this, that riches are not seldom kept by their owner to his own 
hurt. Certainly 4 DY can also mean that which is kept for another, 
1 Sam. ix. 24; but how involved and constrained is Ginsburg’s 
explanation: “hoarded up (by the rich man) for their (future) 
owner,” viz. the heir to whom he intends to leave them! That 
S can be used with the passive as a designation of the subj., vid. 
Ewald, § 295c; certainly it corresponds as little as {© with the 
Greek tao, but in Greek we say also wAodros duAayGels TO KeK- 
tnpevo, vid. Rost’s Syntax, § 112. 4. The suff. of l’ra’atho refers to 
b’alav, the plur. form of which can so far remain out of view, that we 
even say adonim qosheh, Isa. xix. 4, etc. “To his hurt,” 2. at the 
last suddenly to lose that which has been carefully guarded. The 
narrative explanation of this, “ to his hurt,” begins with vav explic. 
Regarding ‘inyan ra’, vid. above, p. 194. It is a casus adversus that 
is meant, such a stroke upon stroke as destroyed Job’s possessions. 
The perf. ‘7 supposes the case that the man thus suddenly made 
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poor is the father of a son; the clause is logically related to that 
which follows as hypothet. antecedent, after the scheme, Gen. 
xxxiiL 135. The loss of riches would of itself make one who is 
alone unhappy, for the misfortune to be poor is less than the mis- 
fortunes to be rich and then to become poor; but still more unfor- 
tunate is the father who thought that by well-guarded wealth he 
had secured the future of his son, and who now leaves him with 
an empty hand. 

What now follows is true of this rich man, but is generalized 
into a reference to every rich man, and then is recorded as a second 
great evil. As a man comes naked into the world, so also he 
departs from it again without being able to take with him any of 
the earthly wealth he has acquired. 

Ver. 14 [15]. “ As he came forth from his mother’s womb, naked 
shall he again depart as he came, and not the least will he carry 
away for his labour, which he could take with him in his hand.” In 
13a the author has the case of Job in his mind; this verse before 
us is a reminiscence from Job i. 21, with the setting aside of the 
difficult word 7®Y found there, which Sirach xl. 1 exhibits. With 
“naked” begins emphatically the main subject ; X3V¥32 = N82 WR2 is 
the intensifying resumption of the comparison; the contrast of na?, 
going away, excedere vitd, is Xia of the entrance on life, coming into 
the world. 3X (according to the root meaning and use, corre- 
sponding to the French point, Olsh. § 205a) emphatically precedes 
the negation, as at Judg. xiv. 6 (cf. the emphasis reached in a dif- 
ferent way, Ps. xlix. 18). so signifies here, as at ver. 18, Ps. 
xxiv. 5, to take hence, to take forth, to carry away. The 3 of Y2 is 
not partitive (Aben Ezra compares Lev. viii. 32), according to which 
Jerome and Luther translate de labore suo, but is the Beth pretii, as 
eg. at 1 Kings xvi. 34, as the Chald. understands it ; Nolde cites 
for this Beth preti passages such as 11. 24, but incorrectly. Re- 
garding the subjunctive Tw, quod auferat, vid. above, No. 2, p. 197. 
might accompany him in his hand, but which could by no means 
denote, as Hitzig thinks: (for his trouble), which goes through his 
hand. Such an expression is not used; and Hitzig’s supposition, 
that here the rich man who has lost his wealth is the subject, does 
not approve itself. 

Ver. 15 [16]. A transition is now made to rich men as such, and 
the registering formula which should go before ver. 14 here follows: 
“ And this also is a sore evil: altogether exactly as he came, thus 
shall he depart: and what gain hath he that laboureth in the wind ?” 
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Regarding nf, vid. above, No. 4, p. 198; and regarding @ 'y?3, wid. 
p. 196. The writing of these first two as one word [vid. note below] 
accords with Ibn-Giat’s view, accidentally quoted by Kimchi, that the 
word is compounded of 3 of comparison, and the frequently occurring 
ney? always retaining its s, and ought properly to be pointed ‘p?3 
(cf. "2, 1 Kings vii. 20). My signifies combination, society, one 
thing along with or parallel to another; and thus nnyS bears no 3, 
since it is itself a word of comparison, may 23 “altogether parallel,” 
“altogether the same.” The question: what kind of advantage (vd. 
i. 3) is to him (has he) of this that ..., carries its answer in itself. 
Labouring for the wind or in the wind, his labour is (f') MN 
ma, and thus fruitless. And, moreover, how miserable an existence 
is this life of labour leading to nothing ! 

Ver. 16 [17]. “ Also all his life long he eateth in darkness and 
grieveth himself much, and oh for his sorrow and hatred!” We 
might plac3 ver. 16 under the regimen of the w of 'y'w of ver. 150; 
but the Heb. style prefers the self-dependent form of sentences to 
that whichis governed. The expression 16a has something strange. 
This strangeness disappears if, with Ewald and Heiligst., after the 
LXX. and Jerome, for bo we read ODN? : Kal év weve; Bottch. 
prefers OBR}, “and in darkness.” Or also, if we read 3" for bax"; thus 
the Midrash here, and several codd. by Kennicott ; but the Targ., Syr., 
and Masora read Say’. Hitzig gets rid of that which is strange in 
this passage by taking woreD as accus. of the obj., not of the time: 
all his days, his whole life he consumes in darkness; but in Heb. as 
in Lat. we say : consuwmere dies vitae, Job xxi. 13, xxxvi. 11, but not 
comedere ; and why should the expression, “ to eat in darkness,” not 
' be a figurative expression for a faithless, gloomy life, as elsewhere 
“ to sit in darkness ” (Mic. vii. 8), and “ to walk in darkness”? It 
is meant that all his life long he ate D‘Jix pnp, the bread of sorrow, 
or yN> ON, prison fare; he did not allow himself pleasant table 
comforts in a room comfortably or splendidly lighted, for it is un- 
necessary to understand 4¥’N subjectively and figuratively (Hitz., 
Zock.). 

In 160 the traditional punctuation is DYD.? The perf. ruled by the 
preceding /wt. 18 syntactically correct, and the verb DYD is common with 


1 In H. written as one word : niyo. Parchon (Lez. under ny) had this form 
before him. In his Lex. Kimchi bears evidence in favour of the correct writing as 
two words. 

2 Thus in correct texts, in H. with the note: yp ‘5, viz. here and at Ps. 
exii. 10, only there y has, according to tradition, the Kametz. Cf. Mas. jin. 526, 
and Baer’s Ed. of Psalter, under Ps. cxii. 10, 
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the author, vii. 9. Hitzig regards the text as corrupt, and reads pong 
and DYD, and explains: and (he consumes or swallows) much grief in 
his, etc.; the phrase, “ to eat sorrow,’ may be allowed (cf. Prov. 
xxvi. 6, cf. Job xv. 16); but Sw, as the representative of two so 
bold and essentially different metaphors, would be in point of style 
in bad taste. If the text is corrupt, it may be more easily rectified 
by reading ‘or on) nai DYD1: and grief in abundance, and sorrow 
has he, and wrath. We merely suggest this. Ewald, Burger, and 
Bottch. read only om nan py>); but 15 is not to be dispensed with, 
and can easily be reduced to a mere vay. Elster retains OY3), and 
reads, like Hitzig, ySna: he grieves himself much in his sorrow and 
wrath; but in that case the word \pypi was to be expected; also in this 
way the ideas do not psychologically accord with each other. How- 
ever the text is taken, we must interpret Hyp yom as an exclamation, 
like ‘BH, Isa. xxix. 16; ‘BA, Jer. xlix. 16; Ewald, § 328a, as we 
have done above. That 'M of itself is a subst. clause=1> bm is 
untenable ; the rendering of the noun as forming a clause, spoken of 
under ii. 21, is of a different character.' He who by his labour 
and care aims at becoming rich, will not only lay upon himself un- 
necessary privations, but also have many sorrows; for many of his 
plans fail, and the greater success of others awakens his envy, and 
neither he himself nor others satisfy him ; he is morbidly disposed, 
and as he is diseased in mind, so also in body, and his constantly 
increasing dissatisfaction becomes at last }¥p, he grumbles at him- 
self, at God, and all the world. From observing such persons, Paul 
says of them (1 Tim. vi. 6f.): “They have pierced themselves 
through (¢ransfoderunt) with many sorrows.” 

In view of these great evils, with which the possession of riches 
also is connected: of their deceitful instability, and their merely 
belonging to this present life, Koheleth returns to his ceterwm censeo. 

Ver. 17 [18]. “ Behold then what.I have seen as good, what as 
beautiful (is this): that one eat and drink and see good in all his 
labour with which he wearieth himself, under the sun, throughout 
the number of the days of his life which God hath given him ; for 
that is his portion.” Toward this seeing, 7.¢. knowing from his own 
experience, his effort went forth, according to ii. 3; and what he here, 
vers. 17, 18, expresses as his resultat, he has already acknowledged 
at i. 24 and ili. 12 f. With“ behold” he here returns to it; for 
he says, that from the observations just spoken of, as from others, no 


1 Rashi regards 5m as a form like inn. This o everywhere appears only 
in a gen. connection. 
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other reswltat befell him. Instead of 73i0 "9 (here and at vi. 6), he as 
often uses the words 3i0 ANn, iii. 13, ii. 24, or 2103, ii. 1. In ‘8), the 
seeing is meant of that of mental apperception ; in ‘x15, of immediate 
perception, experience. Our translation above does not correspond 
with the accentuation of the verse, which belongs to the class of dis- 
proportionably long verses without Athnach ; cf. Gen. xxi. 9; Num. 
ix. 1; Isa. xxxvi. 1; Jer. xiii. 13, li 37; Ezek. xlii. 10; Amos 
v. 1; 1 Chron. xxvi. 26, xxviii. 1; 2 Chron. xxii. 1. The sentence 


“IN... mM (with pausal dni with Rebta) constitutes the beginning of the 


verse, in the form, as it were, of a superscription ; and then its second 
part, the main proposition, is divided by the disjunctives following 
each other: Telisha Gedhola, Geresh, Legarmeh, Rebia, Ter, Trfcha, 
Silluk (cf. Jer. vii. 1, where Pazer instead of Zelisha Gedhola; but 
as for the rest, the sequence of the accents is the same). Among the 
moderns, Hengst. holds to the accents, for he translates in strict accord- 
ance therewith, as Tremellius does: “ Behold what I have seen: that 
it is fine and good (Trem. bonwm pulchrum) to eat...” The asher in 
the phrase, tov asher-yapheh, then connects it together: good which is 
at the same time beautiful ; Gratz sees here the Greek cadov xaryaov. 
But the only passage to which, since Kimchi, reference is made for 
this use of asher, viz. Hos. xii. 8, does not prove it; for we are not, 
with Drusius, to translate there by: tniquitas quae sit peccatum, but 
by quae poenam mereat. The accentuation here is not correct. The 
second asher is without doubt the resumption of the first; and the 
_ translation—as already Dachselt in his Biblia Accentuata indicated : 
ecce itague quod vidi bonum, quod pulchrum (hoc est ut quis edat)— 
presents the true relation of the component parts of the sentence. 
The suffix of py refers to the general subj. contained in the inf. ; 
ef. viii 15. The period of time denoted by "BDD is as at ii. 3, 
vi. 12. Also we read on ... 9, lil, 22, in the same connection. 
Ver. 18 [19]. This verse, expressing the same, is constructed 
anakolouthistically, altogether like iii, 13: “ Also for every man to 
whom God hath given riches and treasures, and hath given him power 
to eat thereof, and to take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour ; 
just this is a gift of God.” The anakolouthon can be rendered 
[into English] here as little as it can at iii, 13; for if we allow the 
phrase, “also every man,” the “also” remains fixed to the nearest 
conception, while in the Heb. it governs the whole long sentence, 
and, at the nearest, belongs to nf. Cheerful enjoyment is in this 
life that which ‘is most advisable; but also it is not made possible 
in itself by the possession of earthly treasures,—it is yet a special 
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gift of God added thereto. N*chasim, besides here, occurs also in 
Josh. xxii. 8; 2 Chron. i. 11 f£.; and in the Chald. of the Book of 
Ezra, vi. 8, vii. 26. Also hishlit, to empower, to make possible, is 
Aram., Dan. ii. 38, 48, as well as Heb., Ps. cxix. 133 ; the prevalence 
of the verbal stem uw is characteristic of the Book of Koheleth. 
Helqo, “his portion,” is just the cheerful enjoyment as that which 
man has here below of life, if he has any of it at all. 

Ver. 19 [20]. Over this enjoyment he forgets the frailty and the 
darkened side of this life. It proves itself to be a gift of God, a gift 
from above: “For he doth not (then) think much of the days of his 
life ; because God answereth the joy of his heart.” Such an one, per- 
mitted by God to enjoy this happiness of life, is thereby prevented 
from tormenting himself by reflections regarding its transitoriness. 
Incorrectly, Hengst.: Remembrance and enjoyment of this life do 
not indeed last long, according to Ewald, who now, however, rightly 
explains: He will not, by constant reflection on the brevity of his 
life, too much embitter this enjoyment; because God, indeed, grants 
to him true heart-joy as the fairest gift. The meaning of 190 is 
also, in general, hit upon. The LXX. translates: “because God 
occupies him with the joy of his heart;” but for that we ought to 
have had the word ¥12y2 ; Jerome helps it, for he reads nnnwa instead 
of nnpwa: eo quod Deus oceupet delicits cor gus. But also, in this 
form, this explanation of my is untenable; for 3 73, the causat. of 
which would be moyp, signifies, in the style of Koheleth, not in 
general to busy oneself with something, but to weary oneself with 
something ; hence 'w2 my cannot mean: to be occupied with joy, and 
thereby to be drawn away from some other thing. And since the ex- 
planation: “he makes him sing,” needs no argument to dispose of it, 
myo thus remains only as the Hiph. of ny, to meet, to respond to, 
grant a request. Accordingly, Hitz., like Aben Ezra ‘and Kimchi, 
comparing Hos. i. 23 f.: God makes to answer, 7.e. so works that all 
things which have in or of themselves that which can make him 
glad, must respond to his wish. But the omission of the obj.—of 
which Hitz. remarks, that because indefinite it is left indefinite—is 
insufferably hard, and the explanation thus ambiguous. Most inter- 
preters translate: for God answers (Gesen. Heb. Wort. B., incorrectly: 
answered) him with joy of his heart, ae. grants this to him in the 
way of answer. Ewald compares Ps. lxv. 6; but that affords no 
voucher for the expression: to answer one with something = to 
grant it to him; for my is there connected with a double accus., and 
PI¥3 is the adv. statement of the way and manner. But above all, 
against this interpretation is the fact of the want of the personal obj. 
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The author behoved to have written 1739 or ink myo. We take the 
Hiph. as in the sense of the Kal, but give it its nearest signification : 
to answer, and explain, as in a similar manner Seb. Schmid, Rambam, 
and others have already done: God answers to the joy of his heart, 
ae. He assents to it, or (using an expression which is an exact equi- 
valent), He corresponds to it. This makes the joy a heart-joy, we. a 
joy which a man feels not merely externally, but in the deepest 
recess of his heart, for the joy penetrates his heart and satisfies it 
(Song ili. 11; Isa. xxx. 29; Jer. xv. 16). A similar expression, 
elsewhere not found, we had at ver. 9 in 337%. Why should not 
2 739 (myn) be possible with %2Y, just as dwelBeoOar mpos te is with 
apyeiBerOal ta? For the rest, ‘25 'wa is not needed as obj.: we can 
take it also as an expression of the state or condition: God gives 
answer in the heart-joy of such an one. In my, to answer, to hear 
the answer, is thought of as granting a request; here, as giving assent 
to. Job xxxv. 9 affords a twofold suitable example, that the Hiph. 
can have an enlarged Kal signification. 

After the author has taken the opportunity of once more ex- 
pressing his wltimatum, he continues to register the sad evils that 
cling to wealth. 

vi. 1, 2. “There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, 
and in great weight it lies upon man: a man to whom God giveth 
riches, and treasures, and honour, and he wanteth nothing for his 
soul of all that he may wish, but God giveth him not power to 
have enjoyment of it, for a strange man hath the enjoyment: that 
is vanity and an evil disease.” The author presents the result of per- 
sonal observation ; but inasmuch as he relates it in the second tense, 
he generalizes the matter, and places it scenically before the eyes of 
the reader. A similar introduction with %, but without the un- 
necessary asher, is found at v.12, x. 5. Regarding "21, wid. under 
viii. 6; °Y does not denote the subj., as at ii, 17: it appears great 
to a man, but it has its nearest lying local meaning; it is a great 
(ii. 21) evil, pressing in its greatness heavily upon man. The evil 
is not the man himself, but the condition in which he is placed, 
as when, ¢g., the kingdom of heaven is compared to a merchant 
(Matt. xiii. 45 f.),—-not the merchant if himself, but his conduct and 
life is a figure of the kingdom of heaven. 

Ver. 2. To ‘33 WY, as at 2 Chron i 11, ‘2! [and honour] is 
added as a third thing. What follows we do not translate: “and 
there is nothing wanting ...,;” for that 22° with the pleonastic suff. 
may mean: “ there is not,” is not to be proved from Gen. xxxix. 9, 
thus: and he spares not for his soul (LXX. «al ov« «.7.d.) what he 
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always desires. 07 is adj. in the sense of wanting, lacking, as 
at 1 Sam. xxi 16; 1 Kings xi. 22; Prov. xii, 9, iv), “ for his 
soul,” 2a his parse is = the synon. troy found in the later usage 
of the lancuage ; }> (different from the min, iv. 8) is, as at Gen. vi. 2, | 
partitive. The 3), to whom this considerable estate, satisfying 
every wish, finally comes, is certainly not the legal heir (for that he 
enters into possession, in spite of the uncertainty of his moral cha- 
racter, ii. 19, would be in itself nothing less than a misfortune, yet 
perfectly in order, v. 13 [14]), but some stranger without any just 
claim, not directly a foreigner (Heiligst.), but, as Burger explains: 
talis qui proprie nullum habet jus in bona ejus cui "33 dicitur (cf. 
m3) of the unmarried wife in the Book of Proverbs). | 

That wealth without enjoyment is nothing but vanity and an 
evil disease, the author now shows by introducing another historical 
figure, and thereby showing that life without enjoyment is worse than 
never to have come into existence at all: 

Ver. 3. “If a man begat an hundred, and lived many years, and 
the amount of the days of his years was great, and his soul satisfied 
not itself in good, and also he had no grave, then I say: Better than 
he is the untimely birth.” The accentuation of 3a is like that of 2a. 
The disjunctives follow the Athnach, as at 2 Kings xxii. 13, only 
that there Zelisha Gedhola stands for Pazer. Hitzig finds difficulty 
with the clause 6 . . . -nn, and regards it as a marginal gloss to 5a, 
taken up into the text at a wrong place. But just the unexpected 
form and the accidental nature, more than the inward necessity of 
this feature in the figure, leads us to conclude that the author here 
connects together historical facts, as conjecturally noted above at 
pp. 214, 215, into one fanciful picture. 8D 1s obviously to be sup- 
plemented by (misa1) O23 ; the Targ. and Midrash make this man to 
be Cain, Ahab, Haman, and show at least in this that they extend 
down into the time of the Persian kingdom a spark of historical 
intelligence. ‘32 '2Y interchanges with "0 '¥, xi. 8, as at Neh. 
xi. 30. In order to designate the long life emphatically, the author 
expresses the years particularly in days: “and if it is much which 
(Heiligst.: multwm est quod) the days of his years amount to ;” cf. 
‘oO’ 7" in Gen. v. With v’naphsho there follows the reverse side of 
this long life with many children: (1) his soul satisfies not itself, 
ae. has no self-satisfying enjoyment of the good (min, as at Ps. 
civ. 13, etc.), ze. of all the good things which he possesses,—in a 
word, he is not happy in his life; and (2) an honourable burial is 
not granted to him, but ‘on ‘3p, Jer. xxii. 19, which is the contrary 
of a burial such as becomes a man (the body of Artaxerxes Ochus 
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was thrown to the cats); whereupon Elster rightly remarks that in 
an honourable burial and an honourable remembrance, good fortune, 
albeit shaded with sadness, might be seen. But when now, to one 
so rich in children and so long-lived, neither enjoyment of his good 
fortune nor even this shaded glory of an honourable burial is allowed, 
the author cannot otherwise judge than that the untimely birth is 
better than he. In this section regarding the uncertainty of riches, 
we have already, v. 14, fallen on a reminiscence from the Book of 
Job; it is so much the more probable that here also Job iii. 16 
has an influence on the formation of the thought. OB} is the foetus 
which comes lifeless from the mother’s womb. 

Vers. 4, 5. The comparison of an untimely birth with such a 
man is in favour of the former: “For it cometh in nothingness and 
departeth in darkness; and with darkness its name is covered. 
Moreover, it hath not seen the sun, and hath not known: it is better 
with it than with that other.” It has entered into existence, 23mg, 
because it was a lifeless existence into which it entered when its 
independent life should have begun; and 4¥n3, it departeth, for it is 
carried away in all quietness, without noise or ceremony, and “ with 
darkness” its name is covered, for it receives no name and remains 
a nameless existence, and is forgotten as if it had never been. Not 
having entered into a living existence, it is also (gam) thus happy to 
have neither seen the sun nor known and named it, and thus it 
is spared the sight and the knowledge of all the vanities and evils, 
the deceptions and sorrows, that are under the sun. When we com- 
pare its fate with the long joyless life of that man, the conclusion is 
apparent: 'D... NM), plus quietis est huic quam illi, which, with the 
generalization of the idea of rest (Job ii1. 13) in a wider sense (vid. 
above, p. 194), is = melius est huic quam tilt (Mt... M,as at ii, 19). 
The generalization of the idea proceeds yet further in the Mishn. 
ma, eg.: “It is better (otxd 1b ma) for a man that he throw him- 
self into a lime-kiln than that (5x), etc.” From this usage Symm. 
renders ')... M2 as obj. to y >, and translates: oS émeupdé- 
Siadopas érépov mpdyyatos pos Erepoyv ; and Jerome: neque cognovit 
distantiam boni et mali,—a rendering which is to be rejected, because 
thus the point of the comparison in which it terminates is broken, 
for 5b draws the facit. It is true that this contains a thought to 
which it is not easy to reconcile oneself. For supposing that life 
were not in itself, as over against non-existence, a good, there is 
yet scarcely any life that is absolutely joyless; and a man who 
has become the father of an hundred children, has, as it appears, 
sought the enjoyment of life principally in sexual love, and then 
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also has found it richly. But also, if we consider his life less as 
relating to sense: his children, though not all, yet partly, will have 
been a joy to him; and has a family life, so lengthened and rich in 
blessings, only thorns, and no roses at all? And, moreover, how can 
anything be said of the rest of an untimely birth, which has been 
without motion and without life, as of a rest excelling the termina- 
tion of the life of him who has lived long, since rest without a subjec- 
tive reflection, a rest not felt, certainly does not fall under the point 
of view of more or less, good or evil? The saying of the author 
on no side bears the probe of exact thinking. In the main he 
designs to say: Better, certainly, is no life than a joyless life, and, 
moreover, one ending dishonourably. And this is only a speciality 
of the general clause, iv. 2 f., that death is better than life, and not 
being born is better than both. The author misunderstands the 
fact that the earthly life has its chief end beyond itself; and his 
false eudaemonism, failing to penetrate to the inward fountain of true 
happiness, which is independent of the outward lot, makes exagge- 
rated and ungrateful demands on the earthly life. 

Ver. 6. A life extending to more than even a thousand years 
without enjoyment appears to him worthless: “And if he has lived 
twice a thousand years long, and not seen good—Do not all go hence 
to one place?” This long period of life, as well as the shortest, sinks 
into the night of Sheol, and has advantage over the shortest if it 
wants the ‘DO Nix", ze. the enjoyment of that which can make man 
happy. That would be correct if “good” were understood inwardly, 
ethically, spiritually; but although, according to Koheleth’s view, 
the fear of God presides over the enjoyment of life, regulating 
and hallowing it, yet it remains unknown to him that life deepened 
into fellowship with God is in itself a most real and blessed, 
and thus the highest good. Regarding SN (here, as at Esth. vii. 4, 
with perf. foll.: etst viwisset, tamen interrogarem: nonne, etc.), vid. 
above, p. 191; it occurs also in the oldest liturgical Zefilla, as well 
as in the prayer Nishmath (vid. Baer’s Siddur, Abodath Jisrael, p. 
207). ‘B... 28, a thousand years twice, and thus an Adam’s life 
once and yet again. Otherwise Aben Ezra: 1000 years multiplied 
by itself, thus a million, like DYoYB OMYY, 20 x 20 = 400; cf. Targ. 
Isa. xxx. 26, which translates ONYIY by 343 = 7 x 7x 7. Per- 
haps that is right ; for why was not the expression 72¥ DYBON directly 
used? The “one place” is, as at ui. 20, the grave and Hades, into 
which all the living fall. A life extending even to a million of 
years is worthless, for it terminates at last in nothing. Life has 
only as much value as it yields of enjoyment. 
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OBTAINING BETTER THAN DESIRING.—VIL 7-9, 


All labour aims at enjoyment, and present actual enjoyment is 
always better than that which is sought for in the future. 

Ver. 7. “All the labour of man is for his mouth, and yet his 
soul has never enough;” or, properly, it is not filled, so that it desires 
nothing further and nothing more ; 2) used as appropriately of the 
soul as of the ear, i. 8; for that the mouth and the soul are here 
placed opposite to one another as “organs of the purely sensual and 
therefore transitory enjoyment, and of the deeper and more spiritual 
and therefore more lasting kind of joys” (Zock.), is an assertion 
which brings out of the text what it wishes to be in it,—B) and 
nme stand here so little in contrast, that, as at Prov. xvi. 26, Isa. 
v. 14, xxix. 8,instead of the soul the stomach could also be named; 
for it is the soul longing, and that after the means from without of 
self-preservation, that is here meant; nan vip», “ beautiful soul,” 
Chullin iv. 7,is an appetite which is not fastidious, but is contented. 
DN, cal duws, Gums O¢, as at iii. 13; Ps. cxxix. 2. All labour, the 
author means to say, is in the service of the impulse after self- 
preservation ; and yet, although it concentrates all its efforts after 
this end, it does not bring full satisfaction to the longing soul. This 
is grounded in the fact that, however in other respects most unlike, 
men are the same in their unsatisfied longing. 

Ver. 8. “For what hath the wise more than the fool; what 
the poor who knoweth to walk before the living?” The old 
translators present nothing for the interpretation, but defend the 
traditional text; for Jerome, like the Syr., which translates freely, 
follows the Midrash (fixed in the Targ.), which understands onn, 
contrary to the spirit of the book, of the blessed future. The question 
would be easier if we could, with Bernst. and Ginsburg, introduce a 
comparat. min before YI; we would then require to understand 
by him who knows to walk before the living, some one who acts a 
part in public life; but how strange a designation of distinguished 
persons would that be! Thus, as the text stands, qv is attrib. to 
‘39, what preference hath the poor, such an one, viz. as understands 
(vid. regarding yw¥ instead of yun, under Ps. cxliil. 10); not: who 
is intelligent (Aben Ezra) ; yt is not, as at ix. 11, an idea contained 
in itself, but by the foll. ‘07... ‘No (cf. iv. 13,17; and the inf. form, 
Ex. iii. 19; Num, xxii. 13; Job xxxiv. 23) obtains the supplement 
and colouring required: the sequence of the accents (Zakeph, Tifcha, 
Silluk, as eg. at Gen. vii. 4) is not against this. How the LXX. 
understood its mopev@jvat xatévavte THs Cans, and the Venet. its 
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amvvas avtixpy ths Cwfs, is not clear; scarcely as Gratz, with 
Mendelss.: who, to go against (719, as at iv. 12) life, to fight against 
it, has to exercise himself in self-denial and patience ; for “to fight 
with life” is an expression of modern coinage. ‘07 signifies here, 


without doubt, not life, but the living. But we explain now, not as 


Ewald, who separates yw from the foll. inf. q$nb: What profit has 
then the wise man, the intelligent, patient man, above the fool, that 
he walks before the living ?—by which is meant (but how does this 
interrog. form agree thereto ?), that the wise, patient man has thereby 
an advantage which makes life endurable by him, in this, that he does 
not suffer destroying eagerness of desire so to rule over him, but is 
satisfied to live in quietness, Also this meaning of a quiet life 
does not lie in the words 'nn...3$n. “To know to walk before the 
living” is, as is now generally acknowledged = to understand the 
right rule of life (Elst.), to possess the savoir vivre (Heiligst.), to be 
experienced in the right art of living. The question accordingly is: 
What advantage has the wise above the fool; and what the poor, 
who, although poor, yet knows how to maintain his social position ? 
The matter treated of is the insatiable nature of sensual desire. 
The wise seeks to control his desire; and he who is more closely 
designated. poor, knows how to conceal it; for he lays upon himself 
restraints, that he may be able to appear and make something of him- 
self. But desire is present in both; and they have in this nothing 
above the fool, who follows the bent of his desire and lives for the 
day. He is a fool because he acts as one not free, and without con- 
sideration ; but, in itself, it is and remains true, that enjoyment and 
satisfaction stand higher than striving and longing for a thing. 

Ver. 9. “ Better is the sight of the eyes than the wandering of 
the soul: also this is vain and windy effort.’ We see from the inf. 
‘70M interchanging with '% that the latter is not meant of the 
object (xi. 9), but of the action, viz. the “rejoicing in that which one 
has” (Targ.); but this does not signify grassatio,—i.e. impetus animae 
appetentis, opun ths uyis (cf. Marcus Aurelius, iii. 16), which 
Knobel, Heiligst., and Ginsburg compare (for 75n means grassari only 
with certain subjects, as fire, contagion, and the like; and in certain 
forms, as pa for 7, to which 20 = na? does not belong),—but 
erratio, a going out in extent, roving to a distance (cf. en, wanderer), 
peuBacpos émiOupias, Wisd. iv. 12.—Going is the contrast of rest; 
the soul which does not become full or satisfied goes out, and 
seeks and reaches not its aim. This insatiableness, characteristic of 
the soul, this endless unrest, belongs also to the miseries of this 
present life; for to have and to enjoy is better than this constant 
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Hungern und Lungern [hungering and longing]. More must not be 
put into 9a than already lies in it, as Elster does: “the only en- 
during enjoyment of life consists in the quiet contemplation of that 
which, as pleasant and beautiful, it affords, without this mental joy 
mingling with the desire for the possession of sensual enjoyment.” 
The conception of “ the sight of the eyes” is certainly very beautifully 
idealized, but in opposition to the text. If 9a must be a moral 
proverb, then Luther’s rendering is the best: “It is better to enjoy 
the present good, than to think about other good.” 


THE WEAKNESS AND SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS OF MAN OVER AGAINST 
HIS DESTINY.—VI. 10-12. 


The future, toward which the soul stretches itself out to find 
what may satisfy it, is not man’s: a power against which man is 
helpless fashions it. 

Ver. 10. “That which hath been, its name hath long ago been 
named; and it is determined what a man shall be: and he cannot 
dispute with Him who is stronger than he.” According to the usage 
of the tense, it would be more correct to translate: That which (at 
any time) has made its appearance, the name of which was long ago 
named, t.e. of which the What? and the How? were long ago deter- 
mined, and, so to speak, formulated. This ‘¥...732 does not stand 
parallel to 7 725, 1, 10; for the expression here ‘does not refer to 
the sphere ‘of that which is done, but of the predetermination. 
Accordingly, DIS .-.. ‘31 is also to be understood. Against the 
accents, inconsistently periodizing and losing sight of the compre- 
hensiveness of DIN... WW, Hitzig renders: “and it is known that, 
if one is a man, he cannot contend,” etc., which is impossible for this 
reason, that nux xin cannot be a conditional clause enclosed within 
the sentence 3 .-. 1%. Obviously yu, which in the sense of 
constat would be a useless waste of words, stands parallel to sxqpo 
ww, and signifies known, viz. previously known, as passive of 3, in 
the sense of Zech. xiv. 7; cf. Ps. cxxxix. 1 f. Bullock rightly com- 
pares Acts xv. 18. After 31°, asher, like ki, which is more common, 
may signify “ that,” viii. 12, Ezek. xx. 26; but neither “that he is 
a man” (Knobel, Vaih., Luzz., Hengst., Ginsb.), nor “that he is the 
man” (Ewald, Elst., Zockler), affords a consistent meaning. As 
mah after yada’ means quid, so asher after it may mean quod = that 
which (cf. Dan. viii. 19, although it does not at all stand in need of 
proof); and zd quod homo est (we cannot render si1 without the 
expression of a definite conception of time) is intended to mean that 
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the whole being of a man, whether of this one or that one, at all 
times and on all sides, is previously known; cf. to this pregnant 
substantival sentence, xii. 13. Against this formation of his nature 
and of his fate by a higher hand, man cannot utter a word. 

The thought in 100 is the same as that at Isa. xlv.9; Rom. 
ix. 20f. The Chethtb pnnv! is not inadmissible, for the stronger 
than man is 739,...%9. Also VPN might in any case be read: 
with one who overcomes him, has and manifests the ascendency over 
him. ‘There is indeed no Hiph. 'N7 found in the language of the 
Bible (Herzf. and Fiirst compare 37, Ps. xii. 5); but in the Targ., 
APMX is common; and in the school-language of the Talm., ‘N7 is 
used of the raising of weighty objections, eg. Kamma 71a. The 
verb, however, especially in the perf.,is in the passage before us less 
appropriate. In °2""N? lie together the ideas of physical (cf. Gen. 
xliii. 32; Deut. xii. 17, xvi. 5, etc.) and moral inability. 

Ver. 11. “For there are many words which increase vanity : 
What cometh forth therefrom for man?” The dispute (objection), i, 
takes place in words; 8°35 here will thus not mean “things” 
(Hengst., Ginsb., Zockl., Bullock, etc), but “words.” As that 
wrestling or contending against God’s decision and providence is 
vain and worthless, nothing else remains for man but to be sub- 
missive, and to acknowledge his limitation by the fear of God; 
thus there are also many words which only increase yet more the 
multitude of vanities already existing in this world, for, because they 
are resultless, they bring no advantage for man. Rightly, Elster 
finds herein a hint pointing to the influence of the learning of the 
Jewish schools already existing in Koheleth’s time. We know from 
Josephus that the problem of human freedom and of God’s absolute- 
ness was a point of controversy between opposing parties: the 
Sadducees so emphasized human freedom, that they not only ex- 
cluded (Ant. xii 5. 9; Bell. ii. 8. 14) all divine predetermination, 
but also co-operation; the Pharisees, on the contrary, supposed 
an interconnection between divine predetermination (eiwappévn) and 
human freedom (An#é. xiii. 5.9, xviii. 1.3; Bell.ii. 8.14). The Talm. 
affords us a glance at this controversy; but the statement in the 
Talm. (in Berachoth 33a, and elsewhere), which conditions all by 
the power of God manifesting itself in history, but defends the 
freedom of the religious-moral self-determination of man, may be 
regarded as a Pharisaic maxim. In Rom. ix., Paul places himself on 


! With He unpointed, because it is omitted in the Keri, as in like manner in ‘ny/a, 
v3 
x. 8, ‘nw, Lam. v. 18. In the oibl. Rabb., the 7 is noted as superfluous, 
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this side; and the author of the Book of Koheleth would subscribe 
this passage as his testimony, for the “fear God” is the “kern und 
stern” [kernel and star] of his pessimistic book. 

Ver. 12. Man ought to fear God, and also, without dispute and 
murmuring, submit to His sway: “For who knoweth what is good 
for man in life during the number of the days of his vain life, and 
which he spendeth like a shadow? No one can certainly show a 
man what shall be after him under the sun.” We translate IW 
only by “ja” (“certainly”), because in Germ. no interrogative can 
follow “dieweil” (“because”). The clause with asher (as at iv. 9, 
villi. 11, x. 15; cf. Song, under v. 2), according to its meaning not 
different from ki, is related in the way of proof to that beginning 
with kz. Man is placed in our presence. To be able to say to him 
what is good for him,—ze. what position he must take in life, what 
direction he must give to his activity, what decision he must adopt 
in difficult and important cases,—we ought not only to be able to 
penetrate his future, but, generally, the future; but, as Tropfen 
[drops] in the stream of history, we are poor Zrdpfe [simpletons], 
who are hedged up within the present. Regarding the accus. of 
duration, 3) 180%, pointing to the brevity of human life, vid. at ii. 3. 
With ban, the attribute of breath-like transitiveness is assigned to 
life (as at vii. 15, ix. 9) (as already in the name given to Abel, the 
second son of Adam), which is continued by ‘2 Y" with the force of 
a, relative clause, which is frequently the case after preceding part. 
attrib., eg. Isa. v. 23. We translate: which he spendeth like the 
(a) shadow [in the nom.] (after viii. 13; Job xiv. 2); not: like a 
shadow [in the accus.]; for although the days of life are also likened 
to a shadow, Ps. cxliv. 4, etc., yet this use of nwy does not accord 
therewith, which, without being a Graecism (Zirkel, Gritz), har- 
monises with the Greek phrase, mroveiy ypovov, Acts xv. 33; cf. Prov. 
xiii. 23, LXX. (also with the Lat. facere dies of Cicero, etc.). Thus 
also in the Syr. and Palest.-Aram. /acad is used of time, in the sense 
of transigere. Aharav does not mean: after his present condition 
(Zockl.); but, as at ii. 22, vii. 14: after he has passed away from 
this scene. Lwuzz. explains it correctly: Whether his children will 
remain in life? Whether the wealth he has wearied himself in 
acquiring will remain and be useful to them? But these are only 
illustrations, The author means to say, that a man can say, neither 
to himself nor to another, what in definite cases is the real advantage ; 
because, in order to say this, he must be able to look far into the 
future beyond the limits of the individual life of man, which is only 
a small member of a great whole. 
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SECOND CONCLUDING SECTION. 


PROVERES OF BETTER THINGS, THINGS SUPPOSED TO BE BETTER, GOOD 
THINGS, GOOD AND BAD DAYS.—VIJ. 1-14. 


We find ourselves here in the middle of the book. Of its 220 
verses, vi. 10 is that which stands in the middle, and with vi. 1 
begins the third of the four Sedarim’ into which the Masora divides 
the book. The series of proverbs here first following, vii. 1-10, has, 
as we remarked above, p. 189, the word fov as their common catch- 
word, and mah-tov, vi. 12, as the hook on which they hang. But 
at least the first three proverbs do not stand merely in this external 
connection with the preceding; they continue the lowly and dark 
estimate of the earthly life contained in vi. 3 ff. 

The first proverb is a synthetic distich. The thought aimed at 
is that of the second half of the distich. 

vu. 1. “ Better is a name than precious ointment; and better is 
the day of death than the day when one is born.” Like 78 and 
X71, so OY and j0Y stand to each other in the relation of a parono- 
masia (vid. Song underi, 3). Luther translates: “ Hin gut Geriicht 
ast besser denn gute Salbe” [“ a good odour (= reputation) is better 
than good ointment]. If we substitute the expression denn Wolgeruch 
[than sweet scent], that would be the best possible rendering of the 
paronomasia. In the arrangement 31)... 21» ov, tov would be adj. to 
shem (a good reputation goes beyond sweet scent) ; but ¢ov standing 
first in the sentence is pred., and shem thus in itself alone, as in the 
cogn. prov., Prov. xxii 1, signifies a good, well-sounding, honourable, if 
not venerable name; cf. anshé hashshem, Gen. vi. 4; v‘li-shem, name- 
less, Job xxx. 8. The author gives the dark reverse to this bright 
side of the distich: the day of death better than the day in which 
one (a man), or he (the man), is born; cf. for this reference of the 
pronoun, iv. 12, v.17. It is the same lamentation as at iv. 2f, 
which sounds less strange from the mouth of a Greek than from that 
of an Israelite; a Thracian tribe, the Trausi, actually celebrated 
their birthdays as days of sadness, and the day of death as a day of 
rejoicing (vid. Bahr’s Germ. translat. of Herodotus, v. 4)—Among 
the people of the Old Covenant this was not possible ; also a saying 
such as 1) is not in the spirit of the O. T. revelation of religion ; 

1 Of three books the Masora gives only the number of verses: Ruth, 85 verses; 


Shir (the Song), 117 verses; and Kinoth (Lamentations), 154; but no sections 
(Sedarim). 
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yet it is significant that it was possible’ within it, without apostasy 
from it; within the N. T. revelation of religion, except in such 
references as Matt. xxvi. 24, it is absolutely impossible without 
apostasy from it, or without rejection of its fundamental meaning. 

Ver. 2. Still more in the spirit of the N. T. (cf. eg. Luke vi. 25) 
are these words of this singular book which stands on the border of 
both Testaments: “ It is better to go into a house of mourning than to 
go into a house of carousal (drinking): for that is the end of every 
man ; and the living layeth it to heart.” A house is meant in which 
there is sorrow on account of a death; the lamentation continued 
for seven days (Sirach xxi. 10), and extended sometimes, as in the 
case of the death of Aaron and Moses, to thirty days; the later 
practice distinguished the lamentations (2°38) for the dead till the 
time of burial, and the mournings for the dead (ra>3y), which were 
divided into seven and twenty-three days of greater and lesser 
mourning ; on the return from carrying away the corpse, there was 
a Trostmahl (a comforting repast), to which, according as it appears 
to an ancient custom, those who were to be partakers of it contributed 
(Jer. xvi. 7; Hos. ix. 4; Job iv. 17, funde vinum tuum et panem 
tuum super sepulchra justorum)2 This feast of sorrow the above 
proverb leaves out of view, although also in reference to it the 
contrast between the “ house of carousal” and “ house of mourning” 
remains, that in the latter the drinking must be in moderation, and 
not to drunkenness. The going into the house of mourning is cer- 
tainly thought of as a visit for the purpose of showing sympathy 
and of imparting consolation during the first seven days of mourn- 
ing (John xi. 31). Thus to go into the house of sorrow, and to 
show one’s sympathy with the mourners there, is better than to go 
into a house of drinking, where all is festivity and merriment; viz. 
because the former (that he is mourned over as dead) is the end 
of every man, and the survivor takes it to heart, viz. this, that he 
too must die. wi follows attractionally the gender of AiD (cf. Job 
xxxL 11, Kert). What is said at 11. 13 regarding "79D is appropriate 
to the passage before us. ‘M2 is rightly vocalised; regarding the 

1 “ The reflections of the Preacher,’’ says Hitzig (Siid. deut. ev. protest. Woch. 
Blatt, 1864, No. 2), “ present the picture of a time in which men, participating in 
the recollection of a mighty religious past, and become sceptical by reason of the 
sadness of the present time, grasping here and there in uncertainty, were in danger 
of abandoning that stedfastness of faith which was the first mark of the religion of 
the prophets.” 

* Cf. Hamb. Real Encyc. fiir Bibel u. Talmud (1870), article ‘‘ Trauer.” 


$ Maimuni’s Hilchoth Ebel, iv. 7, xiii. 8. 
4 Jbid. xiii, 2. 
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form ‘M5, vid. Baer in the critical remarks of our ed. of Jsaiah under 
iii, 22. The phrase ab-b In) here and at ix. 1 is synon. with 
ad-bs my, abby my (eg. Isa. lvii. 1) and 392 O'Y. How this saying 
agrees with Koheleth’s ultvmatum: There is nothing better than to 
eat and drink, etc. (ii. 24, etc.), the Talmudists have been utterly 
perplexed to discover ; Manasse ben-Israel in his Conciliador (1632) 
loses himself in much useless discussion.! The solution of the diffi- 
culty is easy. The wtimatwm does not relate to an unconditional 
enjoyment of life, but to an enjoyment conditioned by the fear of 
God. When man looks death in the face, the two things occur to 
him, that he should make use of his brief life, but make use of it in 
view of the end, thus in a manner for which he is responsible before 
God. 

Vers. 3, 4. The joy of life must thus be not riot and tumult, but 
a joy tempered with seriousness: “ Better is sorrow than laughter : 
for with a sad countenance it is well with the heart. The heart of 
the wise is in the house of mourning, and the heart of fools in the 
house of mirth.” Grief and sorrow, D¥2, whether for ourselves or 
occasioned by others, is better, viz. morally better, than extravagant 
merriment ; the heart is with ‘B 5 (inf. as 1, Jer. vii. 6; cf. ‘2 °B, 
Gen. xl. 7; Neh. ii. 2), a sorrowful countenance, better than with 
laughter, which only masks the feeling of disquiet peculiar to man, 
Prov. xiv. 13. Elsewhere 2? 30" = “ the heart is (may be) of good 
cheer,” ¢.g. Ruth iii. 7, Judg. xix. 6; here also joyful experience is 
meant, but well becoming man as a religious moral being. With a 
sad countenance it may be far better as regards the heart than with 
a merry countenance in boisterous company. Luther, in the main 
correct, after Jerome, who on his part follows Symmachus: “ The 
heart is made better by sorrow.” The well-being is here meant as 
the reflex of a moral: bene se habere. 

Sorrow penetrates the heart, draws the thought upwards, purifies, 
transforms. Therefore is the heart of the wise in the house of 
sorrow ; and, on the other hand, the heart of fools is in the house of 
joy, z.e. the impulse of their heart goes thither, there they feel them- 
selves at home; a house of joy is one where there are continual 
feasts, or where there is at the time a revelling in joy. That ver. 4 
is divided not by Athnach, but by Zakef, has its reason in this, that 


of the words following bax, none consists of three syllables; cf. on 
the contrary, vii. 7,037. From this point forward the internal rela- 
tion of the contents is broken up, according to which this series of 


1 Vid. the English translation by Lindo (London 1842), vol. ii. pp. 806-509. _ 
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sayings as a concluding section hangs together with that containing 
the observations going before in ch. v1. 

Vers. 5, 6. A fourth proverb of that which is better (jo 31») 
presents, like the third, the fools and the wise over against each 
other: “ Better to hear the reproof of a wise man, than that one. 
should hear the song of fools. For like the crackling of Nesseln 
(nettles) under the Kessel (kettle), so the laughter of the fool : also this 
is vain.” As at Prov. xiii. 1, xvii. 10,713 is the earnest and severe 
words of the wise, which impressively reprove, emphatically warn, 
and salutarily alarm. “Yin itself means only song, to the exclusion, 
however, of the plaintive song; the song of fools is, if not immoral, 
yet morally and spiritually hollow, senseless, and unbridled madness. 
Instead of Yow, the words ‘¥ ‘XD are used, for the twofold act of 
hearing is divided between different subjects. A fire of thorn-twigs 
flickers up quickly and crackles merrily, but also exhausts itself 
quickly (Ps. cxviii. 12), without sufficiently boiling the flesh in the 
pot; whilst a log of wood, without making any noise, accomplishes 
this quietly and surely. We agree with Knobel and Vaihinger in 
copying the paronomasia [ Nessel— Kessel]. When, on the other hand, 
Zockler remarks that a fire of nettles could scarcely crackle, we advise 
our friend to try it for once in the end of summer with a bundle of 
stalks of tall dry nettles. They yield a clear blaze, a quickly expiring 
fire, to which here, as he well remarks, the empty laughter of foolish 
men is compared, who are devoid of all earnestness, and of all deep 
moral principles of life. This laughter is vain, like that crackling. 
There is a hiatus between vers. 6 and 7. For how ver. 7 can be 
related to ver. 6 as furnishing evidence, no interpreter has as yet 
been able to say. Hitzig regards 6a as assigning a reason for ver. 5, 
but 65 as a reply (as ver. 7 containing its motive shows) to the 
assertion of ver. 5,—a piece of ingenious thinking which no one 
imitates. Elster translates: “ Yet injustice befools a wise man,” 
being prudently silent about this “yet.” Zoéckler finds, as Knobel 
and Ewald do, the mediating thought in this, that the vanity of 
fools infects and also easily befools the wise. But the subject 
spoken of is not the folly of fools in general, but of their singing and 
laughter, to which ver. 7 has not the most remote reference. 
Otherwise Hengst.: “In ver. 7, the reason is given why the happi- 
ness of fools is so brief; first, the mens sana is lost, and then 
destruction follows.” But in that case the words ought to have 
been Sp> Syn’; the remark, that D5" here denotes one who ought to 
be and might be such, is a pure volte, Ginsburg thinks that the 
two verses are co-ordinated by ‘3; that ver. 6 gives the reason for 
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56, and ver. 7 that for 5a, since here, by way of example, one acces- 
sible to bribery is introduced, who would act prudently in letting 
himself therefore be directed by a wise man. But if he had wished 
to be thus understood, the author would have used another word 
instead of o5n, 7a, and not designated both him who reproves and 
him who merits reproof by the one word—the former directly, the 
latter at least indirectly. We do not further continue the account 
of the many vain attempts that have been made to bring ver. 7 into 
connection with vers. 6 and 5. Our opinion is, that ver. 7 is the 
second half of a tetrastich, the first half of which is lost, which 
began, as 1s to be supposed, with tov. The first half was almost the 
same as Ps. xxxvil. 16, or better still, as Prov. xvi. 8, and the whole 
proverb stood thus: 


MPAYa wyp sip 
spewing Noa nian 4p 


[and then follows ver. 7 as it lies before us in the text, formed into 
a distich, the first line of which terminates with 030]. We go still 
further, and suppose that after the first half of the tetrastich was 
lost, that expression, “also this is vain,” added to ver. 6 by the 
punctuation, was inserted for the purpose of forming a connection 
for pwy '3: Also this is vain, that, etc. (3, like asher, viii. 14). 

Ver. 7. Without further trying to explain the mystery of the °5, 
we translate this verse: “... For oppression maketh wise men 
mad, and corruption destroyeth the understanding.” From the lost 
first half of the verse, it appears that the subject here treated of is 
the duties of a judge, including those of a ruler into whose hands his 
subjects, with their property and life, are given. The second half 
is like an echo of Ex. xxiii. 8, Deut. xvi. 19. That which nY 
there means is here, as at Prov. xv. 27, denoted by 732; and 
PwY is accordingly oppression as it is exercised by one who constrains 
others who need legal aid and help generally to purchase it by means 
of presents. Such oppression for the sake of gain, even if it does 
not proceed to the perversion of justice, but only aims at courting 
and paying for favour, makes a wise man mad (20, as at Job 
xii, 17; Isa. xliv. 25), de it hurries him forth, since the greed 
of gold increases more and more, to the most blinding immorality 
and regardlessness; and such presents for the purpose of swaying 
the judgment, and of bribery, destroys the heart, 7.c. the understand- 
ing (cf. Hos. iv. 11, Bereschith rabba, ch. lvi.), for they obscure 
the judgment, blunt the conscience, and make a man the slave of 
his passion. The conjecture WYN (riches) instead of the word 
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pyyn (Burger, as earlier Ewald) is accordingly unnecessary ; ‘it has 
the parallelism against it, and thus generally used gives an untrue 
thought. The word Sn does not mean “ gives lustre” (Desvoeux), 
or “ “makes shine forth =: makes manifest” (Tyler); thus also 
nothing is gained for a better connection of ver. 7 with ver. 6. The 
Venet. excellently: éxorjoes. Aben Ezra supposes that nanv is here 
= ‘ND 121; Mendelssohn repeats it, although otherwise the conscious- 
ness of the syntactical rule, Gesen. § 14:7a, does not fail him. 

Vers. 8, 9. There now follows a fourth, or, taking into account 
the mutilated one, a fifth proverb of that which is better: “ Better 
the end of a thing than its beginning; better one who forbears than 
one who is haughty. Hasten thyself not in thy spirit to become 
angry: for anger lieth downin the bosom of fools.” The clause 8a 
is first thus to be objectively understood as it stands. It is not 
without limitation true; for of a matter in itself evil, the very con- 
trary is true, Prov. v. 4, xxiii. 32. But ifa thing is not in itself 
evil, the end of its progress, the reaching to its goal, the completion 
of its destination, is always better than its beginning, which leaves it 
uncertain whether it will lead to a prosperous issue. An example 
of this is Solon’s saying to Croesus, that only he is to be pronounced 
happy whose good fortune it is to end his life well in the possession 
of his wealth (Herod. 1. 32). 

The proverb 86 will stand in some kind of connection with 8a, 
since what it says is further continued in ver. 9. In itself, the 
frequently long and tedious development between the beginning and 
the end of a thing requires expectant patience. But if it is in the 
interest of a man to see the matter brought to an issue, an BX JIN 
will, notwithstanding, wait with self-control in all quietness for the 
end; while it lies in the nature of the ™ 33, the haughty, to fret 
at the delay, and to seek to reach the end by violent means; for 
the haughty man thinks that everything must at once be subservient 
to his wish, and he measures what others should do by his own 
measureless self-complacency. We may with Hitzig translate: 
“ Better is patience (J8= 78) than haughtiness” (73s, inf., as 
PBU, xii. 4; Prov. xvi. 19). But there exists no reason for this; 
723 is not to be held, as at Prov. xvi. 5, and elsewhere generally, as 
the connecting form of 733, and so 728 for that of 728; it amounts 
to the same thing whether the two properties (characters) or the 
persons possessing them are compared. 

Ver. 9. In this verse the author warns against this pride which, 
when everything does not go according to its mind, falls into pas- 
sionate excitement, and thoughtlessly judges, or with a violent rude 
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hand anticipates the end. ‘2A->8: do not overturn, hasten not, rush 
not, as at v.1. Why the word 73, and not qwpo3 or 4253, is used, 
vid. Psychol. pp. 197-199: passionate excitements overcome a man 
according to the biblical representation of his spirit, Prov. xxv. 28, 
and in the proving of the spirit that which is in the heart comes 
forth in the mood and disposition, Prov. xv. 13. Ddiy2 is an infin., 
like jit#, v.11. The warning has its reason in this, that anger or 
(Dy, taken more potentially than actually) fretfulness rests in the 
bosom of fools, ze. is cherished and nourished, and thus is at home, 
and, as it were (thought of personally, as if it were a wicked demon), 
feels itself at home (73, as at Prov. xiv. 33). The haughty impetuous 
person, and one speaking out rashly, thus acts like afool. In fact, it 
is folly to let oneself be impelled by contradictions to anger, which 
tlisturbs the brightness of the soul, takes away the considerateness 
of judgment, and undermines the health, instead of maintaining 
oneself with equanimity, ze. without stormy excitement, and losing 
the equilibrium of the soul under every opposition to our wish. 

From this point the proverb loses the form “ better than,” but 
tov still remains the catchword of the following proverbs. The 
proverb here first following is so far cogn., as it is directed against 
a particular kind of ka’as (anger), viz. discontentment with the 
present, 

Ver. 10. “Say not: How comes it that the former times were 
better than these now ? for thou dost not, from wisdom, ask after 
this.” Cf. these lines from Horace (Poet. 173, 4): 


“* Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 
Se puero, censor castigatorgue minorum.” 


Such an one finds the earlier days—not only the old days described 
in history (Deut. iv. 32), but also those he lived in before the present 
time (cf. eg. 2 Chron. ix. 29)—thus by contrast so much better than 
the present ones, that in astonishment he asks: “What is it = how 
comes it that?” etc. The author designates this question as one 
not proceeding from wisdom: ‘M2, like the Mishnic 702n md, and 
Yy Nw, as at Neh. 1 2; ’al-zeh refers to that question, after the 
ground of the contrast, which is at the same time an exclamation of 
wonder. The °3, assigning a reason for the dissuasion, does not 
‘mean that the cause of the difference between the present and the 
good old times is easily seen; but it denotes that the supposi- 
tion of this difference is foolish, because in truth every age has its 
bright and its dark sides; and this division of light and shadow 
between the past and the present betrays a want of understanding 
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of the signs of the times and of the ways of God. This proverb 
does not furnish any point of support for the determination of the 
date of the authorship of the Book of Koheleth (vid. above, p. 213). 
But if it was composed in the last century of the Persian domina- 
tion, this dissatisfaction with the present times is explained, over 
against which Koheleth leads us to consider that it is self-deception 
and one-sidedness to regard the present as all dark and the past as 
all bright and rosy. 

Vers. 11, 12. Externally connecting itself with “from wisdom,” 
there now follows another proverb, which declares that wisdom along 
with an inheritance 1s good, but that wisdom is nevertheless of itself 
better than money and possessions: “ Wisdom is good with family 
possessions, and an advantage for those who see the sun. For 
wisdom affordeth a shadow, money affordeth a shadow; yet the 
advantage of knowledge is this, that wisdom preserveth life to its 
possessor.” Most of the English interpreters, from Desvoeux to 
Tyler, translate: “Wisdom is as good as an inheritance;” and 
Bullock, who translates: “with an inheritance,’ says of this and 
the other translations: “The difference is not material.” But the 
thought is different, and thus the distinction is not merely a formal 
one. Zockl. explains it as undoubted that OY here, as at 11.16 (ed. 
l.c.), means aeque ac; but (1) that aegue ac has occurred to no ancient 
translator, till the Venet. and Luther, nor to the Syr., which trans- 
lates: “better is wisdom than weapons (st s9Nd),” in a singular 
way making lla a duplette of ix. 18a; (2) instead of “ wisdom is 
as good as wealth,” would much rather be said: “wisdom is better 
than wealth,” as eg. Prov. vill. 11; (3) the proverb is formed like 
Aboth ii. 2, “ good is study connected with a citizen-like occupation,” 
and similar proverbs ; (4) one may indeed say: “the wise man dieth 
with (together with) the fool” = just as well as the fool; but “good 
is wisdom with wealth” can neither be equivalent to “as well as 
wealth,” nor: “in comparison with wealth” (Ewald, Elster), but 
only: “in connection with wealth (possessions) ;” aeque ac may be 
translated for wna cum where the subject is common action and 
suffering, but not in a substantival clause consisting of a subst. as 
subject and an adj. as pred., having the form of a categorical judg- 
ment. nena denotes a possession inherited and hereditary (cf. Prov. 
xx. 21); and this is evidence in favour of the view that oy is meant 
not of comparison, but of connection; the expression would otherwise 
be Wwyrny, Nis now also explained. It is not to be rendered: “and 
better still” (than wealth), as Herzf., Hitz., and Hengst. render it; but 
in spite of Hengst., who decides in his own way, “nv never means 
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advantage, gain,” it denotes a prevailing good, avantage (vid. above, p. 
192); and it is explained also why men are here named “ those who 
see the sun ”—certainly not merely thus describing them poetically, 
as in Homer Sew is described and coloured by opay dos jerioro. 
To see the sun, is = to have entered upon this earthly life, in which, 
along with wisdom, also no inheritance is to be despised. For wisdom 
affords protection as well as money, but the former still more than 
the latter. So far, the general meaning of ver. 12 is undisputed. 
But how is 12a to be construed? Knobel, Hitz., and others regard 
2 as the so-called beth essentiae: a shadow (protection) is wisdom, a 
shadow is money,—very expressive, yet out of harmony, if not with 
the language of that period, yet with the style of Koheleth ; and how 
useless and misleading would this doubled 3 be here! Hengsten- 
berg translates: in the shadow of wisdom, in the shadow of silver ; 
and Ziéckler introduces between the two clauses “it is as.” But (1) 
here the shadow of wisdom, at least according to our understanding 
of ver. 11, is not likened to the shadow of silver; but in conformity 
with that oy, it must be said that wisdom, and also that money, affords 
a shadow ; (2) but that interpretation goes quite beyond the limits of 
gnomic brachyology. We explain: for in the shadow (x3, like 783, 
Jonah iv. 5) is wisdom, in the shadow, money ; by which, without any 
particularly bold poetic licence, is meant that he who possesses 
wisdom, he who possesses money, finds himself in a shadow, we. of 
pleasant security; to be in the shadow, spoken of wisdom and 
money, is = to sit in the shadow of the persons who possess both. 
Ver. 12b. The exposition of this clause is agreed upon. It is to 
be construed according to the accentuation: and the advantage of 
knowledge is this, that “ wisdom preserveth life to its possessors.” 
The Targ. regards mmsnn nyt as connected genit.; that might be 
possible (cf. i. 17, vill. 16), but yet is improbable. Wherever the 
author uses nyt as subst., it is an independent conception placed 
beside '3n, 1. 16, ii. 26, etc. We now translate, not: wisdom gives 
life (LXX., Jerome, Venet., Luther) to its possessors ; for 7° always 
means only either to revive (thus Hengst., after Ps. cxix. 25; cf. lxxi. 
20) or to keep in life; and this latter meaning is more appropriate 
to this book than the former,—thus (cf. Prov. iii. 18): wisdom pre- 
serves in life——since, after Hitzig, it accomplishes this, not by rash 
utterances of denunciation,—a thought lying far behind ver. 10, and 
altogether too mean,—but since it secures it against self-destruction 
by vice and passions and emotions, ¢.g. anger (ver. 9), which consume 
life. The shadow in which wisdom (the wise man) sits keeps it 
fresh and sound,—a result which the shadow in which money (the 
ECCLES. » § 
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capitalist) sits does not afford: it has frequently the directly con- 
trary effect. 

Vers. 13, 14. There now follows a proverb of devout submission 
to the providence of God, connecting itself with the contents of 
ver. 10: “Consider the work of God: for who can make that 
straight which He hath made crooked! In the good day be of good 
cheer, and in the day of misfortune observe: God hath also made 
this equal to that, to the end that man need not experience any- 
thing (further) after his death.” While 785, i. 10, vii. 27, 29, is not 
different from 3/3, and in ix. 9 has the meaning of “ enjoy,” here the 
meaning of contemplative observation, mental seeing, connects itself 
both times with it. ‘3D before *> can as little mean quod, as asher, 
vi. 12, before mz: can mean quoniam. “Consider God’s work” 
means: recognise in all that is done the government of God, which 
has its motive in this, that, as the question leads us to suppose, no 
creature is able (cf. vi 10 andi. 15) to put right God’s work in cases 
where it seems to contradict that which is right (Job viii. 3, xxxiv. 
12),or to make straight that which He has made crooked (Ps. cxlvi. 9). 

Ver. 14a a. The call here expressed is parallel to Sir. xiv. 14 
(Fritz.) : “ Withdraw not thyself from a good day, and let not thyself 
lose participation in a right enjoyment.” The 3 of 3102 is, as little 
as that of O83, the beth essentiae—it is not a designation of quality, but 
of condition: in good, 2.¢. cheerful mood. He ee is, Jer. xliv. 17, 
personally tov, cheerful (= tov lev), is b'tov (cf. Ps. xxv. 13, also Job 
xxi. 13). The reverse side of the call, 14a8, is of course not to he 
translated: and suffer or bear the bad day (Ewald, Heiligst.), for in 
this sense we use the expressionTY1 ON), Jer. xliv. 17, but not 
M2 HX, which much rather, Obad. 13, means a malicious contem- 
plation of the misfortune of a stranger, although once, Gen. xxi. 16, 
3 HN also occurs in the sense of a compassionate, sympathizing look, 
and, moreover, the parall. shows that myn ova is not the obj., but the 
adv. designation of time. Also not: look to=be attentive to 
(Salomon), or bear it patiently (Burger), for 8" cannot of itself have 
that meaning.’ But: in the day of misfortune observe, 7.¢. perceive 
and reflect: God has also made (cf. Job ii. 10) the latter ney? cor- 
responding, parallel, like to (cf. under v. 15) the former. 

So much the more difficult is the statement of the object of this 
mingling by God of good and evil in the life of man. It is trans- 
lated : that man may find nothing behind him; this is literal, but 
it is meaningless. The meaning, according to most interpreters, is 


1 Similarly also Sobar (Par. ymyy): '19) ‘7, 2.e. cave et circumspice, viz. that 
thou mayest not incur the judgment which is pronounced. 
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this: that man may investigate nothing that lies behind his present 
time,—thus, that belongs to the future; in other words: that man 
may never know what is before him. But aharav is never (not 
at vi. 12) = in the future, lying out from the present of a man; but 
always = after his present life. Accordingly, Ewald explains, and 
Heiligst. with him: that he may find nothing which, dying, he could 
take with him. But this rendering (cf. v. “14) is here unsuitable. 
Better, Hitzig: because God wills it that man shall be rid of all things 
after his death, He puts evil into the period of his life, and lets it 
alternate with good, instead of visiting him therewith after his death. 
This explanation proceeds from a right interpretation of the words: 
adeirco ut (cf. 11.18) non wnveniat homo post se quidquam, scil. quod 
non expertus sit, but gives a meaning to the expression which the 
author would reject as unworthy of his conception of God. What 
is meant is much more this, that God causes man to experience good 
and evil that he may pass through the whole school of life, and 
when he departs hence that nothing may be outstanding (in arrears) 
which he has not experienced. 


CONTINUATION OF EXPERIENCES AND THEIR RESULTS.—VII. 15—-IX. 12. 


The Injuriousness of Hacesses, vii. 15-18. 


The concluding section, vi. 1-14, is now followed by J-sections, 
ae. advices in the form of actually experienced facts, in which again 
the J of the author comes into the foreground. 

Vers. 15-18. The first of these counsels warns against extremes, 
on the side of good as well as on that of evil: “ All have I seen in 
the days of my vanity: there are righteous men who perish by their 
righteousness, and there are wicked men who continue long by their 
wickedness. Be not righteous over-much, and show not thyself wise 
beyond measure: why wilt thou ruin thyself? Be not wicked over- 
much, and be no fool: why wilt thou die before thy time is? It 
is good that thou holdest thyself to the one, and also from the 
other withdrawest not thine hand: for he that feareth God accom- 
plisheth it all.” One of the most original English interpreters of 
the Book of Koheleth, T. Tyler (1874), finds in the thoughts of the 
' book—composed, according to his view, about 200 B.c.—and in their 
expression, references to the post-Aristotelian philosophy, particularly 
to the Stoic, variously interwoven with orientalism. But here, in 
vers. 15-18, we perceive, not so much the principle of the Stoical 
ethics—r9 dice: suoroyounévws Sjv—as that of the Aristotelian, 
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according to which virtue consists in the art wéows Eye, the art of 
holding the middle between extremes.’ Also, we do not find here 
a reference to the contrasts between Pharisaism and Sadduceeism 
(Zéckl.), viz. those already in growth in the time of the author ; for 
if it should be also true, as Tyler conjectures, that the Sadducees had 
such a predilection for Epicurism,—as, according to Josephus (Vit. 
c. 2), “the doctrine of the Pharisees is of kin to that of the Stoics,” 
—yet mpty and 7YvA are not apportioned between these two parties, 
especially since the overstraining of conformity to the law by the 
Pharisees related not to the moral, but to the ceremonial law. We 
derive nothing for the right understanding of the passsge from re- 
ferring the wisdom of life here recommended to the tendencies of 
the time. The author proceeds from observation, over against which 
the O. T. saints knew not how to place any satisfying theodicee. 
oan "2° (vid. vi. 12) he so designates the long, but for the most part 
uselessly spent life lying behind him. D>n-ny is not “everything 
possible” (ZéckL), but “ all, of all kinds” (Luth.), which is defined 
by 150 as of two kinds; for 15a@ is the introduction of the following 
experience relative to the righteous and the unrighteous, and thus 
to the two classes into which all men are divided. We do not 
translate: there are the righteous, who by their righteousness, etc. 
(Umbr., Hitzig, and others) ; for if the author should thus commence, 
it would appear as if he wished to give unrighteousness the pre- 
ference to righteousness, which, however, was far from him. To 
perish in or by his righteousness, to live long in or by his wicked- 
ness (JN, seid. O'D', viii. 13, as at Prov. xxviii. 2), is = to die in 
spite of righteousness, to live in spite of wickedness, as e.g. Deut. 1. 32: 
“in this thing” =in spite of; etc. Righteousness has the promise 
of long life as its reward; but if this is the rule, it has yet its ex- 
ceptions, and the author thence deduces the doctrine that one should 
not exaggerate righteousness; for if it occurs that a righteous man, 
in spite of his righteousness, perishes, this happens, at earliest, in the 
case in which, in the practice of righteousness, he goes beyond the 
right measure and limit. The relative conceptions 7377 and 7Ni have 
here, since they are referred to the idea of the right measure, the 
meaning of nimis, O©30NN could mean, “to play the wise man;” 
but that, whether more or less done, is objectionable. It means, as 
at Ex. i. 10, to act wisely (cf Ps. ev. 25, 4, to act cunningly). 
And '¥, which is elsewhere used of being inwardly torpid, z.c. being 
astonished, obstupescere, has here the meaning of placing oneself in a 


1 Cf. Luthardt’s Lectures on the Moral Truths of Christianity, 2d ed. Edin., 
T. and T. Clark. 
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benumbed, disordered state, or also, passively, of becoming discon- 
certed; not of becoming desolate or being deserted (Hitz., Ginsburg, 
and others), which it could only mean in highly poetic discourse (Isa. 
liv. 1). The form D9iA is syncop., like ‘27, Num. xxi. 27; and the 
question, with m3, here and at 170, is of the same kind as v. 5; 
Luther, weakening it: “that thou mayest not destroy thyself.” 

Ver. 17. Up to this point all is clear: righteousness and wisdom 
are good and wholesome, and worth striving for; but even in these 
a transgressing of the right measure is possible (Luther remembers 
the summum jus summa injuria), which has as a consequence, that 
they become destructive to man, because he thereby becomes a 
caricature, and either perishes rushing from one extreme into another, 
or is removed out of the way by others whose hatred he provokes. 
But it is strange that the author now warns against an excess in 
wickedness, so that he seems to find wickedness, up to a certain 
degree, praiseworthy and advisable. So much the stranger, since 
“be no fool” stands as contrast to “show not thyself wise,” etc. ; so 
that “ but also be no wicked person ” was much rather to be expected 
as contrast to “be not righteous over-much.” Zockler seeks to get 
over this difficulty with the remark: “ Koheleth does not recommend 
a certain moderation in wickedness as if he considered it allowable, 
but only because he recognises the fact as established, that every man 
is by nature somewhat wicked.” The meaning would then be: man’s 
life is not free from wickedness, but be onlynot too wicked! The offen- 
siveness of the advice is not thus removed ; and besides, 18a demands, 
in a certain sense, an intentional wickedness,—indeed, as 18) shows, 
a wickedness in union with the fear of God. The correct meaning of 
“be not wicked over-much” may be found if for yymn we substitute 
SDMA; in this form the good counsel at once appears as impossible, for 


it would be immoral, since “sinning,” in all circumstances, is an act 
which carries in itself its own sentence of condemnation. Thus yer 
must here be a setting oneself free from the severity of the law, 
which, although sin in the eyes of the over-righteous, is yet no 
sin in itself; and the author here thinks, in accordance with the 
spirit of his book, principally of that fresh, free, joyous life to which 
he called the young, that joy of life in its fulness which appeared to 
him as the best and fairest reality in this present time; but along 
with that, perhaps also of transgressions of the letter of the law, 
of shaking off the scruples of conscience which conformity to God- 
ordained circumstances brings along with it. He means to say: be 
not a narrow rigorist,—enjoy life, accommodate thyself to life; but 
let not the reins be too loose; and be no fool who wantonly places 
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himself above law and discipline: Why wilt thou destroy thy life 
before the time by suffering vice to kill thee (Ps. xxxiv. 22), and 
by want of understanding ruin thyself (Prov. x. 21) ?! 

Ver. 18. “It is good that thou holdest fast to the one,”’—viz. 
righteousness and wisdom,—and withdrawest not thy hand from the 
vther,—viz. a wickedness which renounces over-righteousness and 
over-wisdom, or an unrestrained life;—for he who fears God ac- 
complishes all, ze. both, the one as well as the other. Luther, 
against the Vulg.: “for he who fears God escapes all.” But what 
“all”? Tyler, Bullock, and others reply: “ All the perplexities 
of life;” but no such thing is found in the text here, however 
many perplexities may be in the book. Better, Zockler: the evil 
results of the extreme of false righteousness as of bold wickedness. 
But that he does not destroy himself and does not die before his 
time, is yet only essentially one thing which he escapes; also, 
from ver. 15, only one thing, 758, is taken. Thus either: the 
extremes (Umbr.), or: the extremes together with their consequences. 
The thought presents a connected, worthy conclusion. But if éh- 
kullam, with its retrospective suffix, can be referred to that which im- 
mediately precedes, this ought to have the preference. Ginsburg, with 
Hitzig: “Whoso feareth God will make his way with both ;” but 
what an improbable phrase! Jerome, with his vague nihil negligit, 
is right as to the meaning. In the Bible, the phrase ‘7... X¥, 
egressus est urbem, Gen. xliv. 4, cf. Jer. x. 20,18 used; and in the 
Mishna, inain "TNs N¥, 7. he has discharged his duty, he is quit of 
it by fulfilling it. For the most part, xs’ merely is used: he has 
satisfied his duty; and xs’ x5, he has not satisfied it, eg. Berachoth 
ii.1. Accordingly 8¥'—since éth-kullam relates to, “these ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone,” Matt. xxii. 23— 
here means: he who fears God will set himself free from all, will 
acquit himself of the one as well as of the other, will perform both, 
and thus preserve the golden via media. 


What protects him who with all his Righteousness is not free from Sin, 
and what becomes him, vii. 19-22. 


The thought with which the following sentence is introduced is 
not incongruous to that going before. But each one of these moral 
proverbs and aphorisms is in itself a little whole, and the deeper con- 
nections, in the discovery of which interpreters vie with each other, 


Y An old proverb, Sota 3a, says: ‘* A man commits no trangression unless 
there rules in him previously the spirit of folly.” 
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are destitute of exegetical value. One must not seek to be over- 
wise ; but the possession of wisdom deserves to be highly valued. 

Ver. 19. “ Wisdom affords strong protection to the wise man more 
than ten mighty men who ate in the city.” We have to distinguish, 
as is shown under Ps, xxxi. 3, the verbs "13, to be strong, and ny, to flee 
for refuge; YF is the fut. of the former, whence 1, stronghold, safe 
retreat, protection, and with ?, since tt? means not only to be strong, 
but also to show oneself strong, as at ix. 20, to feel and act as one 
strong; it has also the trans, meaning, to strengthen, as shown in 
Ps. xviii. 29, but here the intrans. suffices: wisdom proves itself 
strong for the wise man. The ten shallithim are not, with Gins- 
burg, to be multiplied indefinitely into “many mighty men.” And 
it is not necessary, with Desvoeux, Hitz., Zockl., and others, to think 
of ten chiefs (commanders of forces), including the portions of the city 
garrison which they commanded. The author probably in this refers 
to some definite political arrangement (vid. above, p. 216), perhaps 
to the ten archons, like those Assyrian salat, vice-regents, after whom 
as eponyms the year was named by the Greeks. ©¥, in the Asiatic 
kingdom, was not properly a military title. And did a town then 
need protection only in the time of war, and not also at other times, 
against injury threatening its trade, against encroachments on its 
order, against the spread of infectious diseases, against the force of 
the elements? As the Deutero-Isaiah (lx. 17) says of Jerusalem: 
“TY will make thy officers peace, and thine exactors righteousness,” 
so Koheleth says here that wisdom affords a wise man as strong a 
protection as a powerful decemvirate a city; cf. Prov. xxiv. 5a: 
“ A wise man is ba’oz,” 2.e. mighty. 

Ver. 20. “ For among men there is not a mghteous man on the 
earth, who doeth good, and sinneth not.” The original passage, found 
in Solomon’s prayer at the consecration of the temple, is briefer, 
1 Kings vii. 46: “ There is no man who sinneth not.” Here the 
words might be ‘1 PY DIN }'S, there is no righteous man... Adam 
stands here as representing the species, as when we say in Germ.: 
Menschen gibt es keine gerechten auf Erden (men, there are none 
righteous on earth]; cf. Ex. v. 16: “ Straw, none was given.” The 
verification of ver. 19 by reference to the fact of the common sinfulness 
from which even the most righteous cannot free himself, does not 
contradict all expectation to the same degree as the Az in vii. 7; but 
yet it surprises us, so that Mercer and Gratz, with Aben Ezra, take 
ver. 20 as the verification of ver. 16, here first adduced, and Knobel 
and Heiligst. and others connect it with vers. 21, 22, translating: 
“ Because there is not a just man..., therefore it is also the part 
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of wisdom to take no heed unto all words,” etc. But these are all 
forced interpretations ; instead of the latter, we would rather suppose 
that ver. 20 originally stood after ver. 22, and is separated from 
its correct place. But yet the sequence of thought lying before us 
may be conceived, and that not merely as of necessity, but as that 
which was intended by the author. On the whole, Hitzig is correct : 
“ For every one, even the wise man, sins; in which case virtue, which 
has forsaken him, does not protect him, but wisdom proves itself as 
his means of defence.” Zockler adds: “ against the judicial justice 
of God;” but one escapes from this by a penitent appeal to grace, 
for which there is no need for the personal property of wisdom ; 
there is thus reason rather for thinking on the dangerous consequences 
which often a single false step has fora man in other respects moral ; 
in the threatening complications in which he is thereby involved, it 
is wisdom which then protects him and delivers him. Otherwise 
Tyler, who by the 1, which the wise has in wisdom, understands power 
over evil, which is always moving itself even in the righteous. But 
the sinning spoken of in ver. 20 is that which is unavoidable, which 
even wisdom cannot prevent or make inefficacious. On the con- 
trary, it knows how to prevent the destruction which threatens man 
from his transgressions, and to remove the difficulties and derange- 
ments which thence arise. The good counsel following is connected 
by gam with the foregoing. The exhortation to strive after wisdom, 
contained in ver. 19, which affords protection against the evil effects 
of the failures which run through the life of the righteous, is 
followed by the exhortation, that one conscious that he himself is not 
free from transgression, should take heed to avoid that tale-bearing 
which finds pleasure in exposing to view the shortcomings of others. 
Vers. 21, 22. “ Also give not thy heart to all the words which 
one speaketh, lest thou shouldest hear thy servant curse thee. For 
thy heart knoweth in many cases that thou ‘also hast ee others.” 
The talk of the people, who are the indef. subj. of may (LXX., 
Targ., Syr. supply aceBeis), is not about “thee who givest heed to 
the “counsels just given” (Hitz. ZockL), for the restrictive Ty is 
wanting; and why should a servant be zealous to utter impreca- 
tions on the conduct of his master, which rests on the best maxims ? 
It is the babbling of the people in general that is meant. To this 
one ought not to turn his heart Qs: 113, as at i. 13, 17, viii. 9, 16), 
ie. give wilful attention, ne (N? Wk = 1B, which does not occur in 
the Book of Koheleth) audias servum tuum tibt maledicere; the 
particip. expression of the pred. obj. follows the analogy of Gen. 
xxi, 9, Ewald, § 2840, and is not a Graecism; for since in this 
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place hearing is meant, not immediately, but mediated through 
others, the expression would not in good Greek be with the LXX. 
».. TOD SovAoU aov KaTapwpévou ce, but Tov SoiAov cov Katapac Oat 
oc. The warning has its motive in this, that by such round- 
about hearing one generally hears most unpleasant things; and on 
hearsay no reliance can be placed. Such gossiping one should 
ignore, should not listen to it at all; and if, nevertheless, something 
so bad is reported as that our own servant has spoken words of 
imprecation against us, yet we ought to pass that by unheeded, well 
knowing that we ourselves have often spoken harsh words against 
others. The expression ‘) Y3, “thou art conscious to thyself that,” 
is like ‘2 ‘8, 1 Kings ii. 44, not the obj. accus. dependent on y? 
(Hitz.), “many cases where also thou...,” but the adv. accus. of 
time to FPDP ; the words are inverted (Ewald, § 3360), the style of 
Koheleth being fond of thus giving prominence to the chief con- 
ception (ver. 20, v. 18, 111. 13). The first gam, although it belongs 
to “thine, thy,” as at 220 it is also connected with “ thou,”’? stands 
at the beginning of the sentence, after such syntactical examples as 
Hos, vi. 11 ; Zech. ix. 11; and even with a two-membered sentence, 
Job i. 10. 


The not-found, and the found the bitterest—a Woman, vii. 23-29. 


The author makes here a pause, looks back at the teaching 
regarding prudence, already given particularly from ver. 15, and ac- 
knowledges wisdom as the goal of his effort, especially, however, 
that for him this goal does not lie behind him, but before him in 
the remote distance. 

Ver. 23. “ All this have I proved by wisdom: I thought, Wise 
I will become; but it remained far from me.” The 3 in 793N32 is, 
as at 1.13, that designating the organon, the means of knowledge. 
Thus he possessed wisdom up to a certain degree, and in part; but 
his purpose, comprehended in the one word 723N8 (vid. above, p. 197, 
§ 2), was to possess it fully and completely ; 2.e. not merely to be able 
to record observations and communicate advices, but to adjust the 
contradictions of life, to expound the mysteries of time and eternity, 
and generally to solve the most weighty and important questions 
which perplex men. But this wisdom was for him still in the remote 
distance. It is the wisdom after which Job, chap. xxvill., made 


2 FAIN"D3, on account of the half pause, accented on the penult. according to the 
Masora. 
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inquiry in all regions of the world and at all creatures, at last to 
discover that God has appointed to man only a limited share of 
wisdom. Koheleth briefly condenses Job xxviii. 12-22 in the 
words following : 

Ver. 24. “For that which is, is far off, and deep,—yes, deep ; who 
can reach it?” Knobel, Hitz., Vaih., and Bullock translate: for 
what is remote and deep, deep, who can find it? 7¢. investigate it; 
but mah-shehayah is everywhere an idea by itself, and means either 
id quod furt, or id quod exstitit, 1. 9, 111. 15, vi. 10; in the former sense 
it is the contrast of mah-shéthyeh, viii. 7, x. 14, cf. iii 22; in the 
latter, it is the contrast of that which does not exist, because it 
has not come into existence. . In this way it 1s also not to be 
translated: For it is far off what it (wisdom) is (Zoéckl.) [= what 
wisdom is lies far off from human knowledge], or: what it is (the 
essence of wisdom), is far off (Elst.)—-which would be expressed 
by the words Sa8-np. And if mnw-ny is an idea complete in itself, 
it is evidently not that which is past that is meant (thus e.g. Rosenm., 
quod ante aderat), for that is a limitation of the obj. of knowledge, 
which is unsuitable here, but that which has come into existence. 
Rightly, Hengst.: that which has being, for wisdom is tay évTwr 
yraous drpevdns, Wisd. vii. 17. He compares Judg. iii. 11, “the 
work which God does,” and viii. 17, “the work which is done 
under the sun.” What Koheleth there says of the totality of the 
historical, he here says of the world of things: this (in its essence 
and its grounds) remains far off from man; it is for him, and also in 
itself and for all creatures, far too deep (PHY PHY, the ancient expression 
for the superlative): Who can intelligibly reach (‘s>°, from &¥9, 
asseqgut, in an intellectual sense, as at iii. 11, viii. 17; cf. Job xi. 7) 
it (this all of being)? The author appears in the book as a teacher 
of wisdom, and emphatically here makes confession of the limitation 
of his wisdom; for the consciousness of this limitation comes over 
him in the midst of his teaching. 

Ver. 25. But, on the other side, he can bear testimony to him- 
self that he has honestly exercised himself in seeking to go to the 
foundation of things: “I turned myself, and my heart was there to 
discern, and to explore, and to seek wisdom, and the account, and to 
perceive wickedness as folly, and folly as madness.” Regarding 
sabbothi, vid. under 11. 20: a turning is meant to the theme as given 
in what follows, which, as we have to suppose, was connected with 
a turning away from superficiality and frivolity. Almost all in- 
terpreters—as also the accentuation does—connect the two words 
‘271 ‘28; but “I and my heart” is so unpsychological an expression, 
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without example, that many Codd. (28 of Kennicott, 44 of de 
Rossi) read "203 [with my heart]. The erasure of the vav (as eg. 
Luther: “I applied my heart”) would at the same time require the 
change of ‘map into ‘Ni2pn. The Targ., Jerome, and the Venet. 
render the word ‘251; the LXX. and Syr.,, on the contrary, oh; and 
this also is allowable, if we place the disjunctive on ‘3s and take 
0 as consequent: my heart, i.e. my striving and effort, was to 
discern (Aben Ezra, Herzf., Stuart),—a substantival clause instead 
of the verbal ‘37-NS *MNN,i. 13,117. Regarding tur in an intellec- 
tual sense, vid.1.13. Hhéshbon (vid. above, p. 192), with hhochmah, 
we have translated by “ Rechenschaft” [account, ratio]; for we under- 
stand by it a knowledge well grounded and exact, and able to be 
established,—the facit of a calculation of all the facts and circum- 
stances relating thereto; yawn jn) is Mishnic, and = the N. T. Noryov 
atrodtéovat. Of the two accus. 25) following nyo, the first, as 
may be supposed, and as the determination in the second member 
shows, is that of the obj., the second that of the pred. (Ewald, 
§ 2846): that YW, ze. conduct separating from God and from the 
law of that which is good, is késel, Thorhett, folly (since, as Socrates 
also taught, all sinning rests on a false calculation, to the sinner’s 
own injury) ; and that hassichluth, Narrheit, foolishness, stultitia (vid. 
sachal, p. 194, and i. 17), is to be thus translated (in contradistinction 
to 203), ze. an intellectual and moral obtuseness, living for the day, 
rising up into foolery, not different from holeloth, fury, madness, and 
thus like a physical malady, under which men are out of themselves, 
rage,and are mad. Koheleth’s striving after wisdom thus, at least in 
the second instance (nyt), with a renunciation of the transcendental, 
went towards a practical end. And now he expresses by xvii one 
of the experiences he had reached in this way of research. How 
much value he attaches to this experience is evident from the 
long preface, by means of which it is as it were distilled. We 
see him there on the way to wisdom, to metaphysical wisdom, if 
we may so speak—it remains as far off from him as he seeks to 
come near to it. We then see him, yet not renouncing the effort 
after wisdom, on the way toward practical wisdom, which exer- 
cises itself in searching into the good and the bad; and that 
which has presented itself to him as the bitterest of the bitter is— 
a woman. 

Ver. 26. “And I found woman more bitter than death; she is 
like hunting-nets, and like snares is her heart, her hands are bands: 
he who pleaseth God will escape from her; but the sinner is caught 
by them.” As ‘8 'W, iv. 2, so here 'N ‘Ds (vid, above, p. 197, 1, and 
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198, 3) gains by the preceding "38 “MiaD! a past sense; the particip. 
clause stands frequently thus, not only as a circumstantial clause, Gen. 
xiv. 12 f., but also as principal clause, Gen. ii. 10, in an historical 
connection. The preceding pred. 1%, in the mas. ground-form, follows 
the rule, Gesen. § 147. Regarding the construction of the relative 
clause, Hitzig judges quite correctly: “87 is copula between subj. 
and pred., and precedes for the sake of the contrast, giving emphasis 
to the pred. It cannot be a nomin., which would be taken up by 
the suff. in ma?, since if this latter were’ subject also to ‘yp, Nn would 
not certainly be found. Also asher here is not aconj.’ This si 
(83), which in relative substantival clauses represents the copula, 
for the most part stands separated from asher, eg. Gen. vii. 2, xvii. 12, 
Num. xvii. 5, Deut. xvii 15; less frequently immediately with it, 
Num. xxxv. 31; 1 Sam. x. 19; 2 Kings xxv. 19; Lev. xi. 26; 
Deut. xx. 20. But this asher hu (ht) never represents the subj., 
placed foremost and again resumed by the reflex. pronoun, so as to 
be construed as the accentuation requires: quae quidem retia et laquet 
cor ejus=cujus quidem cor sunt retia et laquet (Heiligst.). ‘i80 is 
the means of searching, «.e. either of hunting: hunting-net (mttsodah, 
ix. 12), or of blockading: siege-work, bulwarks, ix. 14; here it is 
the plur. of the word in the former meaning. 070, Hab. i. 14, plur. 
Ezek. xxvi. 5, etc. (perhaps from nnn, to pierce, bore through), is one 
of the many synon. for fishing-net. O”NDN, fetters, the hands (arms) 
of voluptuous embrace (cf. above, p. 191). The primary form, after 
Jer. xxxvii. 15, ig VON, WON; cf. 518, “3X, Job xxxix. 9. Of the 
three clauses following asker, vav is found in the second and is 
wanting to the third, as at Deut. xxix. 22, Job xlii. 9, Ps. xlv. 9, 
Isa. i.13; cf. on the other hand, Isa. xxxili. 6. Similar in their 
import are these Leonine verses : 


‘“* Femina praeclara facie quasi pestis amara, 
Et quasi fermentum corrumpit cor sapientum.” 


That the author is in full earnest in this harsh judgment regard- 
ing woman, is shown by 266: he who appears to God as good (cf. 
ii. 26) escapes from her (the fut. of the consequence of this his 
relation to God); but the sinner (81M, cf. above, p. 254, note) is 
caught by her, or, properly, in her, viz. the net-like woman, or the 
net to which she is compared (Ps. ix. 16; Isa. xxiv. 18). The 
harsh judgment is, however, not applicable to woman as such, but 

1 With reference to this passage and Prov. xviii. 22, it was common in 


Palestine when one was married to ask N¥{D IN NY¥D = happy or unhappy ? 
Jebamoth 630, 
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to woman as she is, with only rare exceptions; among a thousand 
women he has not found one corresponding to the idea of a woman. 

Vers. 27, 28. “Behold what I have found, saith Koheleth, 
adding one thing to another, to find out the account: What my soul 
hath still sought, and I have not found, (is this): one man among a 
thousand have I found; and a woman among all these have I not 
found.” It is the ascertained result, “one man, etc.’ which is 
solemnly introduced by the words preceding. Instead of IP ‘dN, 
the words ‘MP7 "DX are to be read, after xii. 8, as is now generally 
acknowledged ; errors of transcription of a similar kind are found at 
2 Sam. v. 2; Job xxxvili 12. Ginsburg in vain disputes this, 
maintaining that the name Koheleth, as denoting wisdom personified, 
may be regarded as fem. as well as mas.; here, where the female 
sex is so much depreciated, was the fem. self-designation of the stern 
judge specially unsuitable (cf. above, p. 204). Hengst. supposes that 
Koheleth is purposely fem. in this one passage, since true wisdom, 
represented by Solomon, stands opposite to false philosophy. But 
this reason for the fem. rests on the false opinion that woman here 
is heresy personified; he further remarks that it is significant for 
this fem. personification, that there is “no writing of female author- 
ship in the whole canon of the O. and N. T.” But what of 
Deborah’s triumphal song, the song of Hannah, the magnificat of 
Mary? We hand this absurdity over to the Clementines! The 
woman here was flesh and blood, but pulchra quamvis pellis est mens 
tamen plena procellis; and Koheleth is not incarnate wisdom, but 
the official name of a preacher, as in Assyr., for 0°39, curators, 
overseers, hazandti) is used. , 27a, points, as at i. 10, to what 
follows. ‘2 NM, one thing to another (cf. Isa. xxvii. 12), must have 
been, like summa summarum and the like, a common arithmetical 
and dialectical formula, which is here subordinate to ‘¥2, since an 
adv. inf. such as nip? is to be supplemented: taking one thing to 
another to find out the iawn, 7. the balance of the account, and 
thus to reach a facit, a resultat. 

That which presented itself to him in this way now follows. It 
was, in relation to woman, a negative experience: “ What my soul 
sought on and on, and I found not, (is this).” The words are like 
the superscription of the following result, in which finally the 
of 27a terminates. Ginsburg, incorrectly: “what my soul is still 
seeking,” which would have required nYp2>. The pret. NYP (with 

1 Vid. Fried. Delitzsch’s Assyr. Stud. (1874), p. 182. 


3 Cf. Aboth iv. 29, ‘yx md, ‘Sto give account ;” '43) bon, ‘Call according to 
the result.” 
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P without Dagesh,' as at ver. 29) is retrospective; and iy, from 
AY, means redire, again and again, continually, as at Gen. xlvi. 29. 
He always anew sought, and that, as bigshah naphshi for ‘nwpa 
denotes, with urgent striving, violent longing, and never found, viz. 
a woman such as she ought to be: a man, one of a thousand, I 
have found, etc. With right, the accentuation gives Garshayim to 
adam ; it stands forth, as at ver. 20, as a general denominator—the 
sequence of accents, Geresh, Pashta, Zakef, is as at Gen. 1.9. “One 
among a thousand” reminds us of Job xxxiii. 23, cf. ix. 3; the old 
interpreters (vid. Dachselt’s Bibl. Accentuata), with reference to these 
parallels, connect with the one man among a thousand all kinds of 
incongruous christological thoughts. Only, here adam, like the 
Romanic Thomme and the like, means man in sexual contrast to 
woman. It is thus ideally meant, like zsh, 1 Sam. iv. 9, xlvi. 15, 
and accordingly also the parall. nN, For it is not to be supposed 
that the author denies thereby perfect human nature to woman. 
But also Burger's explanation : “a human being, whether man or 
woman,” is a useless evasion. Man has the name adam kar’ €€. 
by primitive hist. right: “for the man is not of the woman, but the 
woman of the man,’ 1 Cor. xi. 8. The meaning, besides, is not 
that among a thousand human beings he found one upright man, but 
not a good woman (Hitz.)—-for then the thousand ought to have had 
its proper denominator, o%x ‘33,—but that among a thousand per- 
sons of the male sex he found only one man such as he ought to be, 
and among a thousand of the female sex not one woman such as she 
ought to be; “among all these” is thus = among an equal number. 
Since he thus actually found the ideal of man only seldom, and that 
of woman still seldomer (for more than this is not denoted by the 
round numbers), the more surely does he resign himself to the 
following resultat, which he introduces by the word "2? (only, alone), 
as the clear gain of his searching : 

Ver. 29. “Lo, this only have. I found, that God created man up- 
right ; but they seek many arts.” Also here the order of the words 
is inverted, since 7, belonging as obj. to ‘¥2 (have I found), which is 
restricted by 129 (vid. above: p. 193), is amaleamated with M81 (Lo ! 
see !). The author means to say: Only this lands hocce) have I 
found, that ...; the 1%" is an interjected nota bene. The expression : 
God has made tan ", is dogmatically significant. Man, as he came 
from the Creator’s hand, was not placed in the state of moral decision, 


1 As generally the Piel forme of the root Yp3, Masor. all have sas a on ~ 
p, except the imper. Wp? j : vid. Luzzatto’s Gramm. g ‘417, 
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nor yet in the state of absolute indifference between good and 
evil; he was not neither good nor bad, but he was 2, or, which is 
the same thing, 1¥*; 7.¢. in every respect normal, so that he could 
normally develope himself from this positively good foundation. But 
by the expression 1% nwy, Koheleth has certainly not exclusively 
his origin in view, but at the same time his relative continuation in 
the propagation of himself, not without the concurrence of the 
Creator; also of man after the fall the words are true, "wv Avy, in so 
far as man still possesses the moral ability not to indulge sinful affec- 
tions within him, nor suffer them to become sinful actions. But the 
sinful affections in the inborn nature of weak sinful man have derived 
so strong a support from his freedom, that the power of the will over 
against this power of nature is for the most part as weakness ; the 
dominance of sin, where it is not counteracted by the grace of God, 
has always shown itself so powerful, that Koheleth has to complain of 
men of all times and in all circles of life: they seek many arts (as 
Luther well renders it), or properly, calculations, inventions, devices 
(hhishsh‘vonoth,' as at 2 Chron. xxvi. 15, from hhishsh‘von, which is as 
little distinguished from the formation hhéshbon, as hhizzayon from 
hhézyon), viz. of means and ways, by which they go astray from the 
normal natural development into abnormities. In other words: 
inventive refined degeneracy has come into the place of moral sim- 
plicity, aarAorns (2 Chron. xi. 3). As tothe opinion that caricatures 
of true human nature, contrasts between the actual and that which 
ought to be (the ideal), are common, particularly among the female 
sex, the author has testimonies in support of it from all nations. It 
is confirmed by the primitive history itself, in which the woman 
appears as the first that was led astray, and as the seducer (cf. 
Psychol. pp. 103-106). With reference to this an old proverb says: 
“Women carry in themselves a frivolous mind,” Kiddushin 8062 And 
because a woman, when she has fallen into evil, surpasses a man in 
fiendish superiority therein, the Midrash reckons under this passage 
before us fifteen things of which the one is worse than the other; 
the thirteenth is death, and the fourteenth a bad woman.® Hitzig 
supposes that the author has before him as his model Agathoclea, 
the mistress of the fourth Ptolemy Philopator. But also the history 
of the Persian Court affords dreadful examples of the truth of the 
proverb: “ Woe to the age whose leader is a woman ;”* and generally 
the harem is a den of female wickedness. 

1 If we derive this word from hhéshbon, the Dagesh in the w is the so-called 


Dag. dirimens. 2 Cf. Tendlau’s Sprichw. (1860), No. 733. 
* Duke’s Rabb. Blumenl. (1844), No. 82. * Ibid. No. 118. 
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Wise Conduct towards the King and under Despotic Oppression, 
vii. 1-9. 


If now the sentence first following sings the praise of wisdom, 
it does not stand out of connection with the striving after wisdom, 
which the author, vii. 23 f., has confessed, and with the experiences 
announced in vii. 25 ff., which have presented themselves to him in 
the way of the search after wisdom, so far as wisdom was attainable. 
It is the incomparable superiority of the wise man which the first 
verse here announces and verifies. 

vill. 1. “ Who is like the wise ? and who understandeth the inter- 
pretation of things? The wisdom of a man maketh his face bright, 
and the rudeness of his face is changed.” Unlike this saying: “ Who 
is like the wise?” are the formulas 53M ‘), Hos. xiv. 10, Jer. xi. 11, 
Ps, evil. 43, which are compared by Hitzig and others. “ Who is 
like the wise ?” means: Who is equal to him? and this question, after 
the scheme 33"), Ex. xv. 11, presents him as one who has not 
his like among ‘men. Instead of ‘M2 the word 0393 might be used, 
after pon», j ii. 16, etc. The syncope is, as at Ezek. xl. 25, omitted, 
which frequently occurs, particularly in the more modern books, 
Ezek. xlvii. 22; 2 Chron. x. 7, xxv. 10, xxix. 27; Neh. ix. 19, 
xl. 38. The regular giving of Dagesh to > after ‘2, with Jethib, 
not Mahpach, is as at ver. 7 “after ‘D; Jethid is a disjunctive. The 
second question is not Y7"3 ", but ni 23, and thus dves not mean: 
who is like the man of understanding, but : who understands, viz. as 
the wise man does; thus it characterizes the incomparably excellent 
as such. Many interpreters (Oetinger, Ewald, Hitz., Heiligst., Burg 
Elst., Zéck.) persuade themselves that 137 "t'B is meant of the under- 
standing of the proverb, 8b. The absence of the art., says Hitzig, 
does not mislead us: of a proverb, viz. the following ; but in this 
manner determinate ideas may be made from all indeterminate ones. 
Rightly, Gesenius: explicationem ullius ret; better, as at vil. 8: 
cujusvis ret. Ginsburg compares 133 #23, 1 Sam. xvi. 18, which, how- 
ever, does not mean him who has the knowledge of things, but who is 
well acquainted with words. It is true that here also the chief idea 
"WB first leads to the meaning verbum (according to which the LXX., 
Jer., the Targ., and Syr. translate ; the Venet.: éppnvelav Aoyov) ; but 
since the unfolding or explaining (pésher) refers to the actual contents 
of the thing spoken, verbi and ret coincide. The wise man knows 
how to explain difficult things, to unfold mysterious things ; in short, 
he understands how to go to the foundation of things. 

What now follows, 14, might be introduced by the confirming 


ra) 
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‘9, but after the manner of synonymous paiallelism it places itself in 
the same rank with 1a, since, that the wise man stands so high, and 
no one like him looks through the centre of things, is repeated in 
another form: “ Wisdom maketh his face bright” is thus to be under- 
stood after Ps. exix. 130 and xix. 9, wisdom draws the veil from 
his countenance, and makes it clear; for wisdom is related to folly 
as light is to darkness, 11. 13. The contrast, '#... Mf" (“and the 
rudeness of his face is changed”), shows, hones ‘that not merely 
the brightening of the countenance, but in general that intellectual 
and ethical transficuration of the countenance is meant, in which at 
once, even though it should not in itself be beautiful, we discover 
the educated man rising above the commonrank. To translate, with 
Ewald: and the brightness of his countenance is doubled, is unten- 
able ; even supposing that 83% can mean, like the Arab. yuthatiay, 
duplicatur, still ty, in the meaning of brightness, is in itself, and 
especially with YB, impossible, along with which it is, without doubt, 
to be understood after az panim, Deut. xxviii. 50, Dan. vill. 23, 
and hééz panim, Prov. vii 13, or b’phanim, Prov. xxi. 29, so that 
thus o°25 ty has the same meaning as the post-bibl. D°35 ny, stiffness, 
hardness, rudeness of countenance = boldness, want of bashfulness, 
regardlessness, eg. Shabbath 306, where we find a prayer in these 
words: O keep me this day from D5 "y and from ‘5 muy (that I 
may not incur the former or the latter). The Talm. Zaanith 7), 
thus explaining, says: “ Every man to whom ‘5 muy belongs, him one 
may hate, as the scripture says, NI. . . 1 (do not mead Nav*),” 
The LXX. translates pronOycerac [will be hated], and thus also the 
Syr.; both have thus read as the Talm. has done, which, however, 
bears witness in favour of 830 as the traditional reading. It is not 
at all necessary, with Hitzig, after Zirkel, to read 82”: but boldness 
disfigureth his countenance; ty in itself alone, in the meaning of 
boldness, would, it is true, along with 5 as the obj. of the verb, be 
tenable; but the change is unnecessary, the passive affords a per- 
fectly intelligible meaning: the boldness, or rudeness, of his visage 
is changed, viz. by wisdom (Bottch., Ginsb., Zockl.). The verb mv 
(sow, Lam. iv. 1) means, Mal. iii. 6, merely “to change, to become 
different ;” the Pih, 72¥, Jer. lii, 33, x2¥’, 2 Kings xxv. 29, denotes 
in these two passages a change im melius, and the proverb of the 
Greek, Sir. xiii. 24,— 


KapSdla av6pa@rrov adddowot To mpdowroy avtod, 
édv Te eis ayaa éay Te eis Kaka, 
is preserved to us in its original form thus: 
ECCLES, ¥ 
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so that thus 83%, in the sense of being changed as to the sternness 
of the expression of the countenance, is as good as established. 
What Ovid says of science: emollit mores nec sinit esse feros, thus 
tolerably falls in with what is here said of wisdom: Wisdom gives 
bright eyes to a man, a gentle countenance, a noble expression; it 
refines and dignifies his external appearance and his demeanour; the 
hitherto rude external, and the regardless, selfish, and bold deport- 
ment, are changed into their contraries. If, now, ver. 1 is not to be 
regarded as an independent proverb, it will bear somewhat the 
relation of a prologue to what follows. Luther and others regard la 
as of the nature of an epilogue to what goes before; parallels, such 
as Hos. xiv. 10, make that appear probable; but it cannot be 
yielded, because the words are not 02n ‘», but ‘nna. But that 
which follows easily subordinates itself to ver. 1, in as far as fidelity 
to duty and thoughtfulness amid critical social relations are proofs 
of that wisdom which sets a man free from impetuous rudeness, and 
fits him intelligently and with a clear mind to accommodate himself 
to the time. 

Ver. 2. The faithfulness of subjects, Koheleth says, is a religious 
duty: “I say: Observe well the king’s command, and that because 
of the oath of God.” The author cannot have written 2a as it here 
stands; ‘28 hovers in the air. Hitzig reads, with Jerome, 10¥, and 
hears in vers. 2—4 a servile person speaking who veils himself in the 
cloak of religion ; in vers. 5-8 follows the censura of this corrupt 
theory. But we have already (vid. above, p. 213) remarked that 
ver. 2 accords with Rom. xiii. 5, and is thus not a corrupt theory ; 
besides, this distribution of the expressions of the Book of Koheleth 
between different speakers is throughout an expedient resting on a 
delusion. Luther translates: I keep the word of the king, and thus 
reads "HW; as also does the Jer. Sanhedrin 21b, and Koheleth rabba, 
under this passage: I observe the command of the king, of the 
queen. In any case, it is not God who is meant here by “the king ;” 
the words: “ and that because of the oath of God,” render this impos- 
sible, although Hengst. regards it as possible; for (1) “the oath of 
God” he understands, against all usage, of the oath which is taken to 
God ; and (2) he maintains that in the O. T. scarcely any passage is 
to be found where obedience to a heathen master is set forth as a 
religious duty. But the prophets show themselves as morally great 
men, without a stain, just in this, that they decidedly condemn and 
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unhesitatingly chastise any breach of faith committed against the 
Assyrian or Chaldean oppressor, eg. Isa. xxviii. 15, xxx. 1; Ezek. 
xvii. 15; ef. Jer. xxvii. 12. However, although we understand 
mélek not of the heavenly, but of an earthly king, yet "bW® does 
not recommend itself, for Koheleth records his experience, and derives 
therefrom warnings and admonitions; but he never in this manner 
presents himself as an example of virtue. The paraenetic impet. 
Nb’ is thus not to be touched. Can we then use ani elliptically, as 
equivalent to “I say as follows”? Passages such as Jer. xx. 10 
(Elst.), where 1oxd is omitted, are not at all the same. Also Ezek. 
xxxlv. 11, where ‘227 is strengthened by ani, and the expression is 
not elliptical, is not in point here. And Isa. v. 9 also does not apply 
to the case of the supposed ellipsis here. In an ingenious bold 
manner the Midrash helps itself in Lev. xviii. and Num. xiv., for 
with reference to the self-introduction of royal words like Aynb ‘38 it 
explains: “ Observe the J from the mouth of the king.” This ex- 
planation is worthy of mention, but it has little need of refutation ; 
it is also contrary to the accentuation, which gives Pashta to ani, as 


to me), vii. 27, and 12, vu. 29, and thus places it by itself. Now, 


since this elliptical 7, after which we would place a colon, is insuffer- 
ably harsh, and since also it does not recommend itself to omit it, as 
is done by the LXX., the Targ., and Syr..—for the words must then 
have a different order, 1207 ‘B “bY,— it is most advisable to supply 
‘AION, and to write OX "IN or ‘IN ON, after ii. 1, iii, 17,18. We find 
ourselves here, besides, within an J section, consisting of sentences 
interwoven in a Mashal form. The admonition is solemnly introduced, 
since Koheleth, himself a king, and a wise man in addition, gives it 
the support of the authority of his person, in which it is to be 
observed that the religious motive introduced by } explic. (vid. Ewald, 
§ 3405)is not merely an appendix, but the very point of the admonition. 
Kleinert, incorrectly : “ Direct thyself according to the mouth of the 
king, and that, too, as according to an oath of God.” Were this the 
rneaning, then we might certainly wish that it were a servile Alex- 
andrian court-Jew who said it. But why should that be the mean- 
ing? The meaning “wegen” [because of], which is usually -attri- 
buted to the word-connection mat-by here and at iii. 18, vii. 14, 
Kleinert maintains to be an arbitrary invention. But it alone fits these 
three passages, and why an arbitrary invention? If T317PY, Ps. xlv. 5, 
lxxix. 9, etc., means “ von wegen” [on account of], then also mias-by 
will signify “propter rationem, naturam,” as well as (Ps. cx. 4) ad 
rationem. "8 ‘30 is, as elsewhere ‘n’ ‘aw, eg. Ex. xxii. 10, a pro- 
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mise given under an appeal to God, a declaration or promise 
strengthened by an oath. Here it is the oath of obedience which 
is meant, which the covenant between a king and his people includes, 
though it is not expressly entered into by individuals. The king is 
designated neither as belonging to the nation, nor as a foreigner ; 
that which is said is valid also in the case of the latter. Daniel, 
Nehemiah, Mordecai, etc., acted in conformity with the words of 
Koheleth, and the oath of vassalage which the kings of Israel and 
Judah swore to the kings of Assyria and of Babylon is regarded by 
the prophets of both kingdoms as binding on king and people (vid. 
above, p. 213). 

Ver. 3. The warning, corresponding to the exhortation, now 
follows: One must not thoughtlessly avoid the duty of service and 
homage due to the king: “ Hasten not to go away from him: join 
not in an evil matter; for he executeth all that he desireth.” Re- 
garding the connection, of two verbs with one idea, lying before us in 
TOA... “8, aseg. at Zech. viii, 15, Hos. i 6, vid. Gesen. § 142. 3b. 
Instead of this sentence, we might use 2D n299 SAAN-OR, as eg. 
Aboth v. 8: “The wise man does not interrupt another, and hastens 
not to answer,” ze. is not too hasty in answering. As with DY, to be 
with the king, iv. 15 =to hold with him, so here y:»p 35m means to 
take oneself away from him, or, as it is expressed in x. 4, to leave 
one’s station; cf. Hos. xi. 2: “ They (the prophets of Jahve) called to 
them, forthwith they betook themselves away from them.” It is 
possible that in the choice of the expression, the phrase ‘25n bra, 
“ to be put into a state of alarm before any one,” Job xxiii. 15, was 
not without influence. The indef. 37133, Deut. xvii. 1, xxiu. 10, 
ef. xiii. 12, xix. 20, 2 Kings iv. 41, etc.,is to be referred (with 
Rosenm., Knobel, Bullock, and others) to undertakings which aim 
at resisting the will of the king, and reach their climax in con- 
spiracy against the king’s throne and life (Prov. xxiv. 216). 3 TDOYAWON 
might mean: persist not in it; but the warning does not presuppose 
that the entrance thereon had already taken place, but seeks to 
prevent it, thus: enter not, go not, engage not, like ’amad bderek, 
Ps. 1. 1; ’amad babrith, 2 Kings xxiii. 3; cf. Ps. evi. 23; Jer. 
xxiii. 18. Also the Arab. ’amada li=intendit, proposurt sibt rem, is 
compared; it is used in the general sense of “to make toward some- 
thing, to stretch to something.” Otherwise Ewald, Elst., Ginsb., and 
Zockl.: stand not at an evil word (of the king), provoking him to 
anger thereby still more,—against ver. 5, where 37 735, as generally 
(cf. Ps. cxli. 4), means an evil thing, and against the close connection 
of 3 76, which is to be presupposed, Hitzig even: stand not at an 
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evil command, «4. hesitate not to do even that which is evil, which the 
king commands, with the remark that here a servilismus is introduced 
as speaking, who, in saying of the king, “ All that pleaseth him he 
doeth,” uses words which are used only of God the Almighty, John i. 
14, Ps. xxxiili. 9, etc. Hengst., Hahn, Dale, and others therefore dream 
of the heavenly King in the text. But proverbs of the earthly king, 
such as Prov. xx. 2, say the very same thing; and if the Mishna 
Sanhedrin ii. 2, to which Tyler refers, says of the king, “ The king 
cannot himself be a judge, nor can any one judge him; he does not 
give evidence, and no evidence can be given against him,” a sove- 
reignty is thus attributed to the king, which is formulated in 30 and 
established in the verse following. 

Ver. 4. “ Inasmuch as the word of a king is powerful; and who 
can say to him: What doest thou?” The same thing is said of God, 
Job ix. 12, Isa. xlv. 9, Dan. iv. 32, Wisd. xii. 12, but also of the 
king, especially of the unlimited monarch of a despotic state. 
Baasher verifies as Y3 at ii. 16; cf. Gen. xxxix. 9, 23; Greek, év 
and é¢' 6 Burger arbitrarily: quae dixit (137 for 13%), rex, in ea 
potestatem habet. The adjectival impers. use of the noun shilton= 
potestatem habens, is peculiar; in the Talm. and Midrash, shilton, like 
the Assyr. siltannu,’ means the ruler (vid. under v. 8). That which 
now follows is not, as Hitzig supposes, an opposing voice which 
makes itself heard, but as ver. 2 is compared with Rom. xiii. 5, so is 
ver. 5 with Rom. xiii. 3. 

Ver. 5. “ Whoso remaineth true to the commandment will expe- 
rience nothing evil; and the heart of the wise man will know a time 
and judicial decision.” That by 7!¥0 is here to be understood not 
the commandment of God, at least not immediately, as at Prov. 
xix. 16 (Ewald), but that of the king, and generally an injunction 
and appointment of the superior authority, is seen from the context, 
which treats not of God, but of the ruler over a state. Knobel and 
others explain: He who observeth the commandment engageth not 
with an evil thing, and the wise mind knoweth time and right. 
But y7’ is never thus used (the author uses for this, 3 TY), and the 
same meaning is to be supposed for the repeated YT: it means to 
arrive at the knowledge of; in the first instance: to suffer, Ezek. 
xxv. 14; cf. Isa. ix. 8; Hos. ix. 7; in the second, to experience, 
Josh. xxiv. 31; Ps. xvi. 11. It may also, indeed, be translated after 
ix. 12: a wise heart knoweth time and judgment, viz. that they will 
not fail; but why should we not render Y™ both times fut., since 
nothing stands in the way? We do not translate: a wise heart, 

' Vid, Fried. Delitzsch’s Assyr. Stud. p. 129 f. 
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a wise mind (Knobel), although this is possible, 1 Kings iii. 12 (ef. 
Ps. xc. 12), but: the heart of a wise man, which is made more natural 
by x. 2, Prov. xvi. 23. The heart of a wise man, which is not hurried 
forward by dynastic oppression to a selfish forgetfulness of duty, but 
in quietness and hope (Lam. iii. 26) awaits the interposition of 
God, will come to the knowledge that there is an e¢h, a time, when 
oppression has an end, and a mishpat, when it suffers punishment. 
Well adapted to the sense in which eth is here used is the remark 
of Elia Levita in his Zishbi, that }2! corresponds to the German Zeit 
and the Romanic tempo, but MY to the German Ziel and the Romanic 
termino, The LXX. translates xaupov xpicews ; and, in fact, ‘ns ny is 
a hendidays, which, however, consists in the division of one concep- 
tion into two. The heart of the wise man remaining true to duty 
will come to learn that there is a terminus and judicial decision, for 
everything has an end when it falls under the fate for which it is 
ripe, especially the sinner. 

Ver. 6. “For there is a time and decision for everything, for the 
wickedness of man becomes too great.” From 6a there follow four 
clauses with ‘3; by such monotonous repetition of one and the same 
word, the author also elsewhere renders the exposition difficult, afford- 
ing too free a space for understanding the ‘> as confirming, or as 
hypothetical, and for co-ordinating or subordinating to each other the 
clauses with ‘>. Presupposing the correctness of our exposition of 
5a, the clause 6a with ‘> may be rendered parenthetically, and that 
with *3 in 60 hypothetically: “an end and decision the heart of the 
wise man will come to experience (because for everything there is 
an end and decision), supposing that the wickedness of man has 
become great upon him, ze. his burden of guilt has reached its full 
measure.” We suppose thereby (1) that 131, which appears from the 
accent on the ult. to be an adj., can also be the 3d pret., since before 
¥ the tone has gone back to dh (cf. Gen. xxvi. 10; Isa. xi. 1), to 
protect it from being put aside; but generally the accenting of such 
forms of y»"y hovers between the penult. and the ult., eg. Ps. lxix. 5, 
lv. 22; Prov. xiv.19. Then (2) that Y2¥ goes back to DIN), without 
distinction of persons, which has a support in vi. 1, and that thus a 
great 139 is meant lying upon man, which finally finds its punishment. 
But this view of the relation of the clauses fails, in that it affords no 
connection for ver. 7. It appears to be best to co-ordinate all the 
four ‘3 as members of one chain of proof, which reaches its point in 


8b, viz. in the following manner: the heart of a wise man will see 


the time and the judgment of the ruler, laying to his heart the tempta- 
tion to rebellion; for (1) as the author has already said, iii. 17: “ God 
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will judge the righteous as well as the wicked, for there is with Him 
a time for every purpose and for every act;” (2) the wickedness of 
man (by which, as ver. 9 shows, despots are aimed at) which he has 
committed, becomes great upon him, so that suddenly at once the 
judgment of God will break in upon him; (3) he knows not what 
will be done; (4) no one can tell him how (quomodo) it, the future, 
will be, so that he might in any way anticipate it—the judgment 
will overwhelm him unexpectedly and irretrievably: wickedness 
does not save its possessor. 

Vers. 7 and 8 thus continue the For and For: “For he knoweth 
not that which shall be; for who can tell him how it will be? 
There is no man who has power over the wind, to restrain the wind ; 
and no one has authority over the day of death; and there is no 
discharge in the war; and wickedness does not save its possessor.” 
The actor has the sin upon himself, and bears it; if it reaches 
the terminus of full measure, it suddenly overwhelms him in punish- 
ment, and the too great burden oppresses its bearer (Hitzig, under 
Isa. xxiv. 20). This ‘wm ny comes unforeseen, for he (the man who 
heaps up sins) knoweth not id quod fet; it arrives unforeseen, for 
quomodo fiet, who can show it to him? Thus, eg., the tyrant knows 
not that he will die by assassination, and no one can say to him how 
that will happen, so that he might make arrangements for his pro- 
tection. Rightly the LXX. xcaOws Evra; on the contrary, the Targ,, 
Hitzig, and Ginsburg: when it will be;’ but WN signifies quum, 
iv. 17, v. 3, viii. 16, but not guando, which must be expressed by 
‘Mt (Mishnic ‘NDS, N's). 

Now follows the concluding thought of the four ‘3, whereby 
5b is established. There are four impossibilities enumerated ; the 
fourth is the point of the enumeration constructed in the form of a 
numerical proverb, (1) No man has power over the wind, to check 
the wind. Ewald, Hengst., Zockl, and others understand 1%, with 
the Targ., Jerome, and Luther, of the Spirit (a"n ny); but man can 
limit this physically when he puts a violent termination to life, and 
must restrain it morally by ruling it, Prov. xvi. 32, xxv. 28. On the 
contrary, the wind m7 is, after xi. 5, incalculable, and to rule over 
it is the exclusive prerogative of Divine Omnipotence, Prov. xxx. 4. 

The transition to the second impossibility is mediated by this, 
that in ny, according to the wsus log., the ideas of the breath of 
animal life, and of wind as the breath as it were of the life of the 
whole of nature, are interwoven. (2) No one has power over the 


1 The Venet. iv §, as if the text had wa. 
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day of death: death, viz. natural death, comes to a man without 
his being able to see it before, to determine it, or to change it. With 
o> there here interchanges fnew, which is rendered by the LXX. 
and Venet. as abstr., also by the Syr. But as at Dan. iii. 2, so also 
above at ver. 4, it is concr.,and will be so also in the passage before 
us, as generally in the Talm. and Midrash, in contradistinction to 


the abstr., which is }0?¥, after the forms 3X, 12%, etc., eg. Bere- 
shith rabba, c. 85 extr.: “Every king and ruler poby who had not a 
wow, a command (government, sway) in the land, said that that did 
not satisfy him, the king of Babylon had to place an under-Caesar 
in Jericho,” etc. Thus: no man possesses rule or is a ruler... 

A transition is made from the inevitable law of death to the 
inexorable severity of the law of war; (3) there is no discharge, no 
dispensation, whether for a time merely (missio), or a full discharge 
(dimissio), in war, which in its fearful rigour (vd. on the contrary, 
Deut. xx. 5-8) was the Persian law (cf. above, p. 214). Even so, 
every possibility of escape is cut off by the law of the divine 
requital ; (4) wickedness will not save (D3, causative, as always) its 
lord (cf. the proverb: “ Unfaithfulness strikes its own master”) or 
possessor ; 7.¢. the wicked person, when the ‘ni ny comes, is hopelessly 
lost. Gratz would adopt the reading WY instead of yen; but the 
fate of the wn "YB, or of the yw, is certainly that to which the 
concatenation of thought from ver. 6 leads, as also the disjunctive 
accent at the end of the three first clauses of ver. 8 denotes. But 
that in the words ba’al resha’ (not *oya) a despotic king 1s thought of 
(N2Y3, as at v. 10, 12, vii. 12; Prov. iii 27; cf. under Prov. i. 19), 
is placed beyond a doubt by the epilogistic verse: 

Ver. 9. “All that I have seen, and that, too, directing my heart 
to all the labour that is done under the sun: to the time when a man 
rules over a man to his hurt.” The relation of the clauses is mis- 
taken by Jerome, Luther, Hengst., Vaih., Ginsburg, and others, who 
begin a new clause with NY: “ there is a time,” etc.; and Zockl, 
who ventures to interpret ‘in ny as epexegetical of ‘0 ‘yo°D (“ every 
work that is done under the sun”). The clause fiN2) is an adverbial 
subordinate clause (vid. under iv. 2): e¢ advertendo quidem animum. 
nY is accus. of time, as at Jer. li. 33; cf. Ps. iv. 8, the relation of 
eth asher, like @ ‘PP, i. 7, xi. 3. All that, viz. the wisdom of 
patient fidelity to duty, the perniciousness of revolutionary selfish- 
ness, and the suddenness with which the judgment comes, he has 


1 Regarding the distinction between ody’ and Pw), vid. Baer’s Abodath 
Jisrael, p. 885. ; 
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seen (for he observed the actions done under the sun), with his 
own eyes, at the time when man ruled over man #? x29, not: to his 
own [the ruler’s] injury (Symm., Jerome), but: tothe injury (LXX., 
Theod., tod xax@oat avrov, and thus also the Targ. and Syr.) of this 
second man ; for after ’eth asher, a description and not a judgment was 
to be expected. The man who rules over man to the hurt of the latter 
rules as a tyrant; and this whole section, beginning with viii. 1, 
treats of the right wisdom of life at a time of tyrannical government. 


It is with the Righteous as with the Wicked, and with the Wicked as 
with the Righteous,—it 1s best to enjoy Life as long as God 
grants vz, vill, 10-15. 


The theme of the following section shows itself by “and then ” 
to be cognate. It is the opposition of the fate of the wicked and 
of the righteous to the inalienable consciousness of a moral govern- 
ment of the world; this opposition comes forth, under the unhappy 
tyrannical government of which the foregoing section treats, as a 
prominent phenomenon. , 

Ver. 10. “And then I have seen the wicked buried, and the 
came to rest; but away from the holy place they had to depart, and 
were forgotten in the city, such as acted justly: also this is vain.” 
The double particle {23 signifies, in such a manner, or under such 
circumstances ; with “I have seen” following, it may introduce an 
observation coming under that which precedes ({32 = Mishnic 423), 
or, with the force of the Lat. inde, introduce a further observation 
of that ruler; this temporal signification “then” (= '§), according to 
which we have translated, it has in the Targ. (vid. Levy’s W. B.). 
Apparently the observation has two different classes of men in view, 
and refers to their fate, contradicting, according to appearance, the 
rectitude of God. Opposite to the ‘™% (“the wicked”) stand they 
who are described as ‘01 Wx: they who have practised what is 
rightly directed, what stands in a right relation (vid. regarding 13, as 
noun, under Prov. xi. 19), have brought the morally right into practice, 
ae. have acted with fidelity and honour (132 7WY, as at 2 Kings vii. 9). 
Koheleth has seen the wicked buried; “8 is followed by the 
particip. as predic. obj., as is pow, vil. 21; but 03? is not followed 
by 8°82) (which, besides not being distinct enough as part. perfecti, 
would be, as at Neh. xiil. 22, part. praes.), but, according to the 


1 Cf. jo), 2 Chron. xxxii. 81; Ewald, § 354a; Baer’s Alodath Jisrael, pp, 
$84, 386. 
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favourite transition of the particip. into the finite, Gesen. § 134. 2, 
by aN), not 3833; for the disjunctive Rebta has the fuller form with 


1; cf. Isa. xlv. 20 with Job xvii. 10, and above, at ii 23. “To 
enter in” is here, after Isa. xlvil. 2, to enter into peace, come 
to rest.' That what follows ‘po: does not relate to the wicked, has 
been mistaken by the LXX., Aquila, Symm., Theod., and Jerome, 
who translate by émrnvnOncav, laudabantur, and thus read 1nanv (the 
Hithpa., Ps. evi. 47,in the pass, sense), a word which is used in the 
Talm. and Midrash along with insnw.? The latter, testified to by 
the Targ. and Syr., is without doubt the correct reading: the struc- 
ture of the antithetical parallel members is chiastic; the naming of 
the persons in laa precedes that which is declared, and in laf it 
follows it; cf Ps. xx. 50, lxxv. 9b. The fut. forms here gain, by 
the retrospective perfects going before, a past signification. “IP ‘pp, 
“the place of the holy,” is equivalent to A1P Dipd, as also at Lev. 
vii. 6. Ewald understands by it the place of burial: “the upright 
were driven away (cast out) from the holy place of graves.” Thus 
eg. also Zéckl., who renders: but wandered far from the place of the 
holy ... those who did righteously, ze. they had to be buried in 
graves neither holy nor honourable. But this form of expression is 
not found among the many designations of a burial-place used by 
the Jews (vd. below, xii. 5, and Hamburger’s Real-Encykl. fir Bibel 
u. Talm., article “Grab”). God’s-acre is called the “ good place,”* 
but not the “holy place.” The “holy place,” if not Jerusalem itself, 
which is called by Isaiah IT. (xlviii. 2), Neh.,and Dan., er haggodesh 
(as now el-kuds), is the holy ground of the temple of God, the rozros 
ayvos (Matt. xxiv. 15), as Aquila and Symm. translate. If, now, we 
find min connected with the verb halak, it is to be presupposed that 
the min designates the point of departure, as also [© 7-Wn, Isa. xiv. 19. 
Thus not: to wander far from the holy place; nor as Hitz., who 
points 20n : they pass away (perish) far from the holy place. The 
subject is the being driven away from the holy place, but not as if bay 
were causative, in the sense of OH, and meant eiciwnt, with an indef. 
subj. (Ewald, Heiligst., Elst.),—it is also, iv. 15, xi. 9, only the intens. 
of Kal,—pbut ‘om denotes, after Ps. xxxviii. 7, Job xxx. 28, ef. 
xxiv. 10, the meditative, dull, slow walk of those who are compelled 


1 Cf. Zunz, Zur Gesch. u. Literatur, pp. 356-359. 

? The Midrash Tanchuma, Par. yn), tnit., uses both expressions; the Talm. 
Gittin 56b, applies the passage to Titus, who took away the furniture of the temple 
to magnify himself therewith in his city. 

3 Vid, Tendlau’s Sprichw., No. 431. 
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against their will to depart from the place which they love (Ps. 
xxvi. 8, lxxxiv. 2 ff). They must go forth (whither, is not said, but 
probably into a foreign country; cf. Amos vii. 17), and only too 
soon are they forgotten in the city, viz. the holy city; a younger 
generation knows nothing more of them, and not even a gravestone 
brings them back to the memory of their people. Also this is a 
vanity, like the many others already registered—this, viz., that the 
wicked while living, and also in their death, possess the sacred 
native soil; while, on the contrary, the upright are constrained to 
depart from it, and are soon forgotten. Divine rectitude is herein 
missed. Certainly it exists, and is also recognised, but it does not 
show itself always when we should expect it, nor so soon as appears 
to us to be salutary. 

Ver. 11. “Because judgment against the work of the wicked 
man is not speedily executed, for this reason the heart of the 
children of men is full within them, to this, that they do evil.” 
The clause with asher is connected first with the foregoing gam-zeh 
havel: thus vain, after the nature of a perverted world (inversus 
ordo), events go on, because .. . (asher, as at iv. 3, vi. 120; cf. Deut. 
iii, 24); but the following clause with ’al-ken makes this clause 
with asher reflex. an antecedent of itself (asher = ’al-asher)—originally 
it is not meant as an antecedent. 53NB' (here to be written after 
nvya, with B raph., and, besides, also with 1 raph.), in the post- 
exilian books, is the Persian paigam, Armen. patgam, which is derived 
from the ancient Pers. patti-gama: “Something that has happened, 
tidings, news.” The Heb. has adopted the word in the general sense 
of “sentence ;” in the passage before us' it signifies the saying or 
sentence of the judge, as the Pers. word, like the Arab. naban, is 
used principally of the sayings of a prophet (who is called peighdm- 
bar). Zirkel regards it as the Greek POéyya; but thus, also, the 
words DIN, WEN strangely agree in sound with op/dAn, dopetov, with- 
out being borrowed from the Greek. The long a of the word is, as 
Elst. shows, i. 20, invariable; also here DINB is the constr. To 
point 53nB, with Heiligst. and Burg., is thus unwarrantable. It is 
more remarkable that the word is construed fem. instead of mas. 
For since [X is construed’ neither in the bibl. nor in the Mishnic 


1 With § raph. in H. P. and the older edd., as also Esth. i. 20; Dan. iii. 16. 
Thus also the punctuator Jekuthiél in his En hakore to Esth. i. 20. 

2 Ginsburg points in favour of nyys as fin. to Ex. iii. 2, but there box is 
particip. ; to Jer. xxxvili. 5, but there Soy (if it is not to be read pid’) represents 
an attributive clause; and to Job xxxv. 15, but there the word is rightly pointed 
PR, vot px; and this, like the vulg. Arab. /aysa, is used as an emphatic xd. 
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style with the finite of the verb, 7%Y2 is not the 3d pret., but the 
particip. It is not, however, necessary, with Hitz., to read nya. 
The foreign word, like the (Arab.) jirdans, mapaéeicos, admits of use 
in the double gend. (Ewald, § 174g); but it is also possible that the 
fem. NYY) is per. attract. occasioned by 7Y%, as Kimchi, Michlol 10a, 
supposes (cf. besides, under x. 15). ¥¥ is const. governed by 
phithgam, and hara’ah is thus obj. gen. The LXX., Syr., and Jerome 
read ‘yD, which would be possible only if phithgam min—after the 
analogy of the Heb.-Aram. phrase, niphra’ (ithp‘ra’) min, to take 
one’s due of any one, ze. to take vengeance on him, to punish him 
—could mean the full execution of punishment on any one; but it 
means here, as Jerome rightly translates, sententia ; impossible, 
however, with me’ose hara ah, sententia contra malos. Hengst. sup- 
poses that not only the traditional text, but also the accentuation, 
is correct, for he construes: because a sentence (of the heavenly 
Judge) is not executed, the work of wickedness is haste, 7.¢. speedy. 
Thus also Dachselt in the Biblia accentuata. Mercerus, on the con- 
trary, remarks that the accents are not in the first instance marks 
of interpunction, but of cantillation. In fact, genit. word-connections 
do not exclude the keeping them asunder by distinctives such as 
Pashta and Tiphcha, Isa. x. 2, and also Zakeph, as eg. Esth. 1 4. 
The LXX. well renders: “Therefore the heart of the sons of men 
is fully persuaded in them to do evil;” for which Jerome, freely, 
after Symm.: absque timore ullo fil hominum perpetrant mala. 
The heart of one becomes full to do anything, is = it acquires full 
courage thereto (Luzzatto, § 590: gli blasté Panimo) ; cf. Esth. vii. 5: 
“ Where is he who has his heart filled to do?” (thus rightly, Keil), 
a4.e. whom it has encouraged to so bold an undertaking. 73 in 
itself unnecessarily heightens the expression of the inwardness of 
the destructive work (vid. Psychol. p. 151f.). The sentence of 
punishment does not take effect m*hera, hastily (adv. accus. for 
bimherah, iv. 12), therefore men are secure, and they give themselves 
with full, z.e. with fearless and shameless, boldness to the practice of 
evil. The author confirms this further, but not without expressing 
his own conviction that there is a righteous requital which contra- 
dicts this appearance. 

Vers. 12, 13. “ Because a sinner doeth evil an hundred times, 
and he becometh old therein, although I know that it will go well 
with them that fear God, that fear before Him: but it will not go 
well with the wicked, and he shall not live long, like a shadow; 
because he feareth not before God.” Ewald (whom Heiligst., Elst., 
and Zickl. follow), as among the ancients, eg. Mendelssohn, trans- 
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lates ver. 12: “Though a sinner do evil an hundred times, and live 
long, yet I know,” ete. That an antecedent may begin with asher 
is admissible, Lev. iv. 22, Deut. xviii. 22; but in the case lying 
before us, still less acceptable than at ver. 11. For, in the first place, 
this asher of the antecedent cannot mean “although,” but only 
“ considering that ;” and in places such as vi. 3, where this “ con- 
sidering that” may be exchanged with “although,” there follows 
not the part., but the fut. natural to the concessive clause; then, in 
the second place, by this antecedent rendering of asher a closer con- 
nection of 12a and 120 is indeed gained, but the mediation of ver. 12 
and ver. 11 is lost; in the third place, n) ‘5, in the meaning “ how- 
ever” (gam, Sues, with affirmative £72), is not found; not asher, but 
just this kt gam,' signifies, in the passage before us, as at iv. 14, e¢ 
xai, although,—only a somewhat otherwise applied gam ki, Ewald, 
§ 3626, as yo-Sy *> is a somewhat otherwise applied ‘2 jo-by. Rightly, 
Hitzig: “In 12a, 1la is again resumed, and it is explained how 
tardy justice has such a consequence.” The sinner is thereby en- 
couraged in sinning, because he does evil, and always again evil, and 
yet enjoys himself in all the pleasures of long life. Regarding SOA 
for XDA, vid. above, p. 197, 1. NO is = DY AND, an hundred 
times, as NNN, Job xl. 5, is = nnx oyp; Hengst. and others, inexactly: 
an hundredfold, which would have required the word D'NND; and 
falsely, Ginsburg, with the Targ.: an hundred years, which would 
have required MN, scil, 73¥, Gen. xvii. 17. This centies (Jerome) 
is, like! MND, scil. O12, vi. 3, a round number for a great many, as 
at Prov. xvii. 10, and frequently in the Talm. and Midrash, eg. 
Wajikra rabba, c. 27: “an hundred deeply-breathed sighs (nx» 
nyyp) the mother gave forth.”? The meaning of 1 J 83 is in 
general clear: he becomes therein old. Jerome, improbable: e¢ per 
patientiam sustentatur, as Mendelssohn: he experiences forbearance, 
for they supply ipx (Isa. xlviii. 9), and make God the subject. b is 
in any case the so-called dat. ethic.; and the only question is, whether 
the doing of evil has to be taken from 37 7¥Y,’ as obj. to ‘xm: he 
practises it to him long, or whether, which is more probable, 5D. is 


1 That pa is not pointed p39, has its reason in the disjunctive Jethib with %5, 
which is not interchanged with the conjunctive Mahpach. Thus, viii. 1, ‘5 ‘p, 
and viii. 7, ‘D °D. ; 

2 Vid. Jac. Reifmann in the Zeitsch., 3°91, 1874, p. 342. 

8 We expect these two words (cf. Gen. xxxi. 12) with the retrogression of the 
tone; but as this ceases, as a rule, with Mercha before Tifcha and Pashta, Gen. 
xlvii. 8, Ex. xviii. 5, Deut. iv. 42, xix. 4, Isa. x. 14 (cf. the penult. accent of Son, 


Lev. xxii. 10, 19, and 755, Gen. iv. 17, with the ult. accent Lev. xxii. 14; Hab. 
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to be supplied after 13a, so that J NN signifies to live long, as at 
Prov. xxvili. 2, to last long; the dat. ethic. gives the idea of the 
feeling of contentment connected with long life: he thereupon sins 
wantonly, and becomes old in it in good health. 

That is the actual state of the case, which the author cannot 
conceal from himself; although, on the other hand, as by way of 
limitation he adds kz... ant, he well knows that there is a moral 
government of the world, and that this must finally prevail. We 
may not translate: that it should go well, but rather: that it must 
go well; but there is no reason not to interpret the fut. as a pure 
indic.: that it shall go well, viz. finally—it is a postulate of his 
consciousness which the author here expresses; that which exists 
in appearance contradicts this consciousness, which, however, in spite 
of this, asserts itself. That to ONT i, the clause 1D WR, explaining 
idem per idem, is added, has certainly its reason in this, that at the 
time of the author the name “ fearers of God” [Gottesfiurchtige] had 
come into use. “The fearers of God, who fear before (*2BbO, as at 
iii. 14) Him,” are such as are in reality what they are called. 

In ver. 13, Hitzig, followed by Elster, Burg., and Zockl., places 
the division at no’: like the shadow is he who fears not before 
God. Nothing can in point of syntax be said against this (ef. 
1 Chron. xxix. 15), although Ww #3, “like the shadow is he who,” 
is in point of style awkward. But that the author did not use so 
rude a style is manifest from vi. 12, according to which Sy> is 
rightly referred to D'D"... “N21, Is then the shadow, asks Hitzig, 
because it does not “prolong its days,” therefore D°D' "32? How 
subtle and literal is this use of pp’! Certainly the shadow sur- 
vives not a day; but for that very reason it is short-lived, it may 
even indeed be called n'y’ “yp, because it has not existence for a 
sincle day. In general, q‘tsel, as oxia, is applicable to the life of 
all men, Ps. cxliv. 4, Wisd. u. 5, etc. It is true of the wicked, if 
we keep in view the righteous divine requital, especially that he 
is short-lived like the shadow, “ because he has no fear before God,” 
and that in consequence of this want of fear his life is shortened by 
his sin inflicting its own punishment, and by the act of God. Asher, 
136, as at lla, 12a, is the relative conj. Also in ver. 14, “wx 
(wv) as a pronoun, and we (v) as a conj. are mixed together. 
After the author has declared the reality of a moral government of 
the world as an inalienable fact of human consciousness, and par- 
ticularly of his own consciousness, he places over against this fact 
ii, 12), so with Mercha sometimes also before other disjunctives, as here before 
Tebir. . | 
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of consciousness the actual state of things partly at least contra- 
dicting it. 

Ver. 14. “ There is a vanity which is done on the earth; that 
there be just men, to whom it happeneth according to the conduct 
of the wicked ; and that there be wicked men, to whom it happeneth 
according to the conduct of the righteous—TI said, that also this is 
vain.” The limiting clause with ki gam, 120, 13, is subordinated to 
the observation specified in vers. 10—12a, and the confirmation of it 
is continued here in ver. 14. Regarding 3, to happen, vid. above, 
p. 193, under ¥32. Jerome translates 17 ‘22 by quasi opera egerint 
impiorum, and ‘83 ‘D2 by quasi justorum facta habeant ; instar operis 
. .. would be better, such as is conformable to the mode of acting of 
the one and of the other; for3is in the Semitic style of speech 
a nomen, which annexes to itself the word that follows it in the 
genitive, and runs through all the relations of case. This contra- 
dictory distribution of destiny deceives, misleads, and causes to err ; 
it belongs to the illusory shadowy side of this present life, it is a 
hevel. Theconcluding clause of this verse: “ I said, that also this 
is vain,” begins to draw the facit from the observation, and is con- 
tinued in the verse following. 

Ver. 15. “ And I commended joy, that there is nothing better 
fur a man under the sun than to eat and drink and enjoy himself ; 
and that this accompanies him in his labour throughout all the days 
of his life, which God hath given him under the sun.” We already 
read the wltimatum, 15a, in a similar form at ii. 24, 111. 12, 22; ef. 
v.17. With ‘? 87 either begins a new clause, and the fut. is then 
jussive : “ let this accompany him,” or it is subordinate to the fore- 
going infinitives, and the fut. is then subjunctive: e¢ ut id eum 
comitetur. The LXX. and other Greeks translate less appropriately 
indicat.: xal aité cupurpocéctas ait. Thus also Ewald, Hengst., 
Zockl., and others: and this clings to him, which, however, would 
rather be expressed by > fan’ 8) or ipon ‘m, The verb md (R. 
15, to twist, to bend) does not mean to cling to = to remain, but to 
adhere to, to follow, to accompany; cf. under Gen. xviii. 16. The 
possibility of the meaning, “to accompany,” for the Kal, is supported 
by the derivatives mM and ‘3? (particularly O’nDn me, convoy of the 
dead); the verb, however, in this signification extra-bibl. is found 
only in Pih, and Hiph.' 

1 Vid. Baer in Abodath Jisrael, p. 39. 
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The Fruitlessness of all Philosophizing, viii. 16, 177. 


Like the distributions of destiny, so also labour and toil here 
below appear to the author to be on all sides an inextricable series 
of mysteries. Far from drawing atheistical conclusions therefrom, 
he sees in all that is done, viewed in its last causality, the work of 
God, ze. the carrying out into execution of a divine law, the accom- 
plishment of a divine plan. - But this work of God, in spite of all 
his earnest endeavours, remains for man a subject of research for 
the future. Treating of this inexplicable difficulty, the words here 
used by the author himself are also hard to be understood. 

Vers. 16,17: “ When I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to 
view the business which is done on the earth (for neither day nor 
night doth he see sleep with his eyes): then have I seen all the 
work of God, that a man is unable to find out the work which is 
done under the sun: therefore that a man wearieth himself to seek 
out, and yet findeth not; and although a wise man taketh in hand 
to know,—he is unable to find.” A long period without a premedi- 
tated plan has here formed itself under the hand of the author. As 
it lies before us, it is halved by the vav in v’raithi (“ then I have 
seen”); the principal clause, introduced by “when I gave,” can 
nowhere otherwise begin than here; but it is not indicated by the 
syntactical structure. Yet in Chron. and Neh. apodoses of 1ws3 
begin with the second consec. modus, eg. 1 Chron. xvi. 1, Neh. 
iv. 1, and frequently; but the author here uses this modus only 
rarely, and not (vid. iv. 1, 7) as asign of an apodosis. © 

We consider, first, the protasis, with the parenthesis in which 
it terminates. The phrase ° 2oN-Ns 12, to direct the heart, to give 
attention and effort toward something, we have now frequently met 
with from i 13 down. The aim is here twofold: (1) “to know 
wisdom” (cf. i. 17), ie. to gain the knowledge of that which is 
wisdom, and which is to be regarded as wisdom, viz. solid know- 
ledge regarding the essence, causes, and objects of things; (2) by such 
knowledge about that which wisdom is in itself “ to see earthly 
labour,’ and—this arises from the combination of the two resolutions 
—to comprehend this labour in accordance with the claims of true 
wisdom from the point of view of its last ground and aim. Re- 
garding "inyan, vid. under ii. 10. “On the earth” and “ under the 
sun” are parallel designations of this world. 

With 01° begins a parenthetical clause. Kz may also, it is 
true, be rendered as at 17a: the labour on the earth, that he, etc. 
(ZockL) ; but this restlessness, almost renouncing sleep, is thereby 
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pressed too much into the foreground as the special obj. of the r°uth 
(therefore Ginsburg introduces “how that’); thus better to render 
this clause with ki gam, as establishing the fact that there is 
‘inyan, self-tormenting, restless labour on the earth. Thus also 3328 
is easier explained, which scarcely goes back to laadam, 15a (Hitz.), 
hh shows that the author, by “inyan, has specially men in view. 
"0... DL is="53 pi "2 py: as well by day as by night, with the 
a following (cf. Num. xxiii. 25; Isa. xlviii. 8): neither by day 
nor by night; not only by day, but also in the night, not. “To 
see sleep ” is a phrase occurring only here; cf. Terence, Heautontim. 
iii. 1. 82, Somnum hercle ego hac nocte oculis non vidi mers, for which, 
we use the expression: “In this whole night my eyes have seen no 
sleep.” The not wishing to sleep, and not being able to sleep, is 
such an hyperbole, carrying its limitation in itself, as is found in 
Cicero (ad Famil. vii. 30): Fuit mirifica vigilantia, qui toto suo con- 
sulatu somnum non vidit. 

With ‘, “ Then I have seen,” begins the apodosis: vidi totum 
Dei opus non posse hominem assequi. As at it. 24), the author 
places the obj. in the foreground, and lets the pred. with kz follow 
- (for other examples of this so-called antiposis, vid. under Gen. i. 4). 
He sees in the labour here below one side of God’s work carrying 
itself forward amid this restless confusicn, and sets forth this work 
of God, as at 111. 11 (but where the connection of the thoughts is 
different), as an object of knowledge remaining beyond the reach 
of man. He cannot come to it, or, as N¥D properly means, he 
reaches not to it, therefore “that a man wearies himself to seek, 
and yet finds not,” 2.e. that the search on the part of a man with all 
his endeavours comes not to its aim. ‘wx Son [Ewald’s emenda- 
tion, instead of the words of the text before us]: for all this, that 
guantumcunque (Ewald, § 362c), which seems to have been pas 
of by the LXX., Syr., and Jerome, is rightly rejected by Hitzig 
b’shel asher is Heb., exactly equivalent to Aram. 3 O73, e.g. Gen. vi. 3; 
and is rightly glossed by Rashi, Kimchi, Michlol 475, by ¥ boeing 
and ¥ "23. The accent dividing the verse stands on yim'tsa, for 
to this word extends the first half of the apodosis, with v’gam begins 
the second. Gam im is=et cal, as gam ki is=éav cal. “pw is 
to be understood after ‘nx ‘px, vil. 23: also if (although) the wise 
man resolves to know, he cannot reach that which is to be known. 
The characteristic mark of the wise man is thus not so much the 
possession as the striving after it. He strives after knowledge, but 
the highest problems remain unsolved by him, and his ideal of 
knowledge unrealized. 

KOCLES, z 
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The Power of Fate, and the best possible Thing for Man in his Want 
of Freedom, ix. 1-12. | 


He cannot attain unto it, for to the thoughts as well as to the 
acts of man God has put a limit. 

ix. 1. “ For all this I brought to my consciousness, and all this 
I sought to make clear to me, that the righteous, and the wise, and 
their deeds, are in God’s hands: neither love nor hatred stands in the 
knowledge of man, all lies before them.” With kz follows the veri- 
fication of what is said in viii. 17d, “is unable to find out,’ from 
the fact of men, even the best and the wisest of men, being on all 
sides conditioned. This conditioning is a fact which he layeth to 
his heart (vii. 2), or (since he here presents himself less as a feeling 
than as a thinking man, and the heart as reflecting) which he has 
brought to his consciousness, and which he has sought to bring out 
into clearness. BI has here not the force of an inj. absol., so that 
it subordinates itself in an adverbial manner (e ventilando quidem)— 
for it nowhere stands in the same rank with the inf. absol. ; but the 
inf. with ° (2) has the force of an intentional (with a tendency) fut., 
since the governing ‘M4, as at iii. 15a, 0, and at Hab. i. 170, 
mm, is to be supplied (wd. comm. on these passages, and under Isa. 
xliv. 14): operam dedi ut ventilarem (excuterem), or shorter: venti- 
laturus fui. Regarding the form %2?, which is metapl. for 73?, and 
the double idea of sifting (particularly winnowing, ventilare) of the 
R. 12, vid. under iii. 18. In the post-bibl. Heb. the words soynd 
ya Sy would denote the very same as is here expressed by the brief 
significant word “A2p ; a matter in the clearness of its actual condition 
is called wa 5y 135 (from “3, after the form von, purity, vid. Bux- 
torf’s Lex. Talm. col. 366). The LXX. and Syr. have read ny 15) 
instead of yah, apparently because they could not see their way with 
it: “ And my heart has seen all this.” The expression “all this ” 
refers both times to what follows; asher is, as at viii. 12, relat. conj., 
in the sense of St, guod, and introduces, as at vii. 29, ef. viii. 14, the 
unfolding of the 7!,—an unfolding, viz., of the conditioning of man, 
which viii. 17 declared on one side of it, and whose further verification 
is here placed in view with kz, la. The righteous, and the wise, and 
their doings, are in God’s hand, ze. power (Ps. xxxi. 16; Prov. xxi.1; 
Job xii. 10, etc.); as well their persons as their actions, in respect of 
their last cause, are conditioned by ‘*od, the Governor of the world 
and the Former of history ; also the righteous and the wise learn 
to feel this dependence, not only in their being and in what befalls 
them, but also in their conduct; also this is not fully attained, xd 
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nt’, they are also therein not sufficient of themselves. Regarding 
‘avadéhém, corresponding to the Aram. ’ovadéhon, vid. ’avad, p. 194. 
The expression now following cannot mean that man does not 
know whether he will experience the love or hatred of God, “we. 
providences of a happy nature proceeding from the love of God, or 
of an unhappy nature proceeding from the hatred of God (J. D. 
Michaelis, Knobel, Vaih., Hengst., Zéckl.), for 7208 and ‘2% are too 
general for this,—man is thus, as the expression denotes, not the 
obj., but the subj. to both. Rightly, Hitz. as also Ewald: “Since 
man has not his actions in his own power, he knows not whether 
he will love or hate.” Certainly this sounds deterministic; but is 
it not true that personal sympathies and antipathies, from which 
love and hatred unfold themselves, come within the sphere of man, — 
not only as to their objects, in consequence of the divine arrange- 
ment, but also in themselves anticipate the knowledge and the will 
of man ? and is it less true that the love which he now cherishes 
toward another man changes itself, without his previous knowledge, 
by means of unexpected causes, into hatred, and, on the other hand, 
the hatred into love? Neither love nor hatred is the product of a 
man’s self-determination ; but self-determination, and with it the 
function of freedom, begins for the first time over against those already 
present, in their beginnings. In ‘5? >3, “ by all that is before him,” 
that is brought to a general expression, in which "BD has not the 
ethical meaning proceeding from the local: before them, prae = penes 
eos (vid. Song, under viii. 12a), but the purely local meaning, and 
referred to time: love, hatred, and generally all things, stand before 
man ; God causes them to meet him (cf. the use of Mi); they belong 
to the future, which is beyond his: power. Thus the Targ., Symm., 
and most modern interpreters ; on the contrary, Luther: “ neither the 
love nor the hatred of any one which he has for himself,’ which is, 
linguistically, purely impossible ; Kleinert : “ Neither the love nor the 
hatred of things does man see through, nor anything else which is 
before his eyes,” for which we ought at least to have had the words 
ppd ave Son pa; and Tyler: “Men discern neither love nor hatred 
in all that is before them,” as if the text were wx S53. The future 
can, it is true, be designated by NNN, and the past by D'5?, but 
according to the most natural way of representation (vd. Orelli’s 
Synon. der Zeit, p. 14) the future is that which lies before a man, 
and the past that which is behind him. The question is of import- 
ance, which of the two words ‘pd S37 has the accent. If the accent 
be on ‘pd, then the meaning is, that all lies before men deprived of 
their freedom ; if the accent be on 537, then the meaning is, that all 
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things, events of all kinds, lie before them, and that God determines 
which shall happen to them. The latter is more accordant with the 
order of words lying before us, and shows itself to be that which is 
intended by the further progress of the thoughts. Every possible 
thing may befall a man—what actually meets him is the determina- 
tion and providence of God. The determination is not according to 
the moral condition of a man, so that the one can guide to no cer- 
tain conclusion as to the other. | 
Ver. 2. “ All is the same which comes to all: one event happens 
to the righteous and the wicked, to the good and the pure and the 
impure ; to him that sacrificeth, and to him that sacrificeth not: as 
with the good, so is it with the sinner; with him that sweareth, as 
with him that feareth an oath.” Hitzig translates: “All are alike, 
one fate comes on all,’ adding the remark, that to make tnx m7pp 
at the same time pred. to 59m and subj. to $95 -wxo was, for the 
punctator, too much. This translation is indeed in matter, as well 
as in point of syntax, difficult to be comprehended. Rather, with 
Ewald, translate: All is as if all had one fate (death); but why 
then this useless hevel haasher, only darkening the thought? But 
certainly, since in 253! the past is again resumed, it is to be sup- 
posed that it does not mean personally, omnes, but neut., omnia ; 
and 529, on the contrary, manifestly refers (as at x. 3) to persons. 
Herein agreeing with Ewald, and, besides, with Knobel, Zockl., and 
others, we accept the interpunction as it lies before us. The ap- 
parently meaningless clause, omnia sicut omnibus, gives, if we separate 
sicut into sic and ut, the brief but pregnant thought: All is (thus) 
as it happens to all, ze. there is no distinction of their experiences 
nor of their persons; all of every sort happens in the same way to 
all men of every sort. The thought, written in cyphers in this 
manner, is then illustrated ; the /ameds following leave no doubt as 
to the meaning of 525. Men are classified according to their different 
kinds. The good and the pure stand opposite the impure; NOY is 
thus the defiled, Hos. v. 3, cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 25, in body and soul. 
That the author has here in his mind the precepts of the law regarding 
the pure and the impure, is to be concluded from the following con- 
trast : he who offers sacrifice, and he who does not offer sacrifice, 7.¢. 
he who not only does not bring free-will offerings, but not even the 
sacrifices that are obligatory. Finally, he who swears, and he who 
is afraid of an oath, are distinguished. Thus, Zech. v. 3, he who 
1 The LXX., Syr., and Aq. have read together the end of ver. 1 and the 


beginning of ver. 2. Here Jerome also is dependent on this mode of reading: 
eed omnia in futurum servantur incerta (sn). 
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swears stands along with him who steals. In itself, certainly, 
swearing an oath is not a sin; in certain circumstances (vid. viii. 2) 
it is a necessary, solemn act (Isa. lxv. 16). But here, in the 
passage from Zechariah, swearing of an unrighteous kind is meant, 
2.¢. wanton swearing, a calling upon God when it is not necessary, 
and, it may be, even to confirm an untruth, Ex. xx. 7. Compare 
Matt. v.34. The order of the words “} ‘3¥ (cf. as to the expression, 
the Mishnic SDM 8) is as at Nah. iii. 1; Isa. xxii 2; ef. above, 
v. 86. One event befalls all these men of different characters, by 
which here not death exclusively is meant (as at iii. 19, ii. 14), but 
this only chiefly as the same end of these experiences which are not 
determined according to the moral condition of men. In the ex- 
pression of the equality, there is an example of stylistic refinement 
in a threefold change; ‘2 3163 denotes that the experience of the 
good is the experience of the sinner, and may be translated, “ wie der 
Gute so der Stinder” [as the good, so the sinner], as well as “so der 
Gute wie der Siinder” [so the good as the sinner] (cf. Kohler, under 
Hag. ii, 3). This sameness of fate, in which we perceive the want 
of the inter-connection of the physical and moral order of the world, 
is in itself and in its influence an evil matter. 

Ver. 3. “This is an evil in all that is done under the sun, that 
one event happeneth to all: and also the heart of the children of 
men is full of evil; and madness possesseth their heart during their 
life, and after it they go to the dead.” As 7, la, points to the 
asher following, in which it unfolds itself, so here to the kz follow- 
ing. We do not translate: This is the worst thing (Jerome: hoc 
est pessimum), which, after Josh. xiv. 15, Judg. vi. 15, Song i. 8, 
would have required the words 533 yun—the author does not desig- 
nate the equality of fate as the greatest evil, but as an evil mixed 
with all earthly events. It is an evil in itself, as being a contradic- 
tion to the moral order of the world; and it is such also on account 
of its demoralizing influences. The author here repeats what he had 
already, viii. 11, said in a more special reference, that because evil 
is not in this world visibly punished, men become confident and 
bold in sinning. V“‘gam (referable to the whole clause, at the 
beginning of which it is placed) stands beside zeh ra’, connecting 
with that which is evil in itself its evil influences. Non might be 
an adj., for this (only once, Jer. vi. 11), like the verb, is connected 
with the accus., eg. Deut. xxx. 23. But, since not a statement 
but a factum had to be uttered, it is finite, as at villi. 11. Thus 
Jerome, after Symm.: sed et cor filiorum hominum repletur malitia et 
procacitate juxta cor corum in vita sua. Keeping out of view the 
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false sed, this translation corresponds to the accenting which gives 
the conjunctive Kadma to 1. But without doubt an independent 
substantival clause begins with ‘1: and madness is in their heart 
(vid. i. 17) their life long; for, without taking heed to God’s will 
and to what is pleasing to God, or seeking after instruction, they 
think only of the satisfaction of their inclinations and lusts. 

“And after that they go to the dead ”—they who had so given 
themselves up to evil, and revelled in fleshly lusts with security, go 
the way of all flesh, as do the righteous, and the wise, and just, 
because they know that they go beyond all restraining bounds. 
Most modern interpreters (Hitz., Ew., etc.) render aharav, after 
Jer. li. 46, adverbially, with the suffix understood neut.: afterwards 
(Jerome, post haec). But at ii. 22, vi. 12, vii. 14, the suffix refers 
to man: after him, him who liveth here=after he has laid down 
his life. Why should it not be thus understood also here? It is 
true "M2 precedes it; but in the reverse way, sing. and plur. also 
interchange in ver. 1; cf. 11.12. Rightly the Targ., as with Kleinert 
and others, we also explain: after their (his) lifetime. A man’s 
life finally falls into the past, it lies behind him, and he goes forth 
to the dead ; and along with self-consciousness, all the pleasures and 
joy of life at the same time come to an end. 

Ver. 4, “For (to him) who shall be always joined to all the 
living, there is hope: for even a living dog is better than a dead 
lion.” The interrog. W "D, quis est qui, acquires the force of a 
relative, guisquis (quicungue), and may be interpreted, Ex. xxxii. 33, 
2 Sam. xx. 12, just as here (cf. the simple mz, v. 9), in both ways; 
particularly the latter passage (2 Sam. xx. 11) is also analogous to 
the one before us in the formation of the apodosis. The Chethtb ana 
does not admit of any tenable meaning. In conformity with the wsus 
log., Elster reads 102" WS ‘Db, “ who has a choice?” But this rendering 
has no connection with what follows; the sequence of thoughts fails. 
Most interpreters, in opposition to the wsws log., by pointing 143° or 
13°, render: Who is (more correctly: will be) excepted? oralso: Who 
is it that is to be preferred (the living or the dead)? The verb 1h3 
signifies to choose, to select; and the choice may be connected with 
an exception, a preference; but in itself the verb means neither 
excipere nor praeferre All the old translators, with right, follow 
the Keri, and the Syr. renders it correctly, word for word: to every 
one who is joined (jmw, Aram. = Heb. 739) to all the living there is 


! Luther translates, “‘for to all the living there is that which is desired, 
namely, hope,” as if the text were "2 WR ni. 
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hope; and this translation is more probable than that on which 
Symm, (“who shall always continue to live?”) and Jerome (nemo 
est qui semper vivat et qui hujus ret habeat fiduciam) proceed: Who 
is he that is joined to the whole? ze. to the absolute life; or as 
Hitzig: Who is he who would join himself to all the living (like 
the saying, “The everlasting Jew”)? The expression 2 &%* does 
not connect itself so easily and directly with these two latter render- 
ings as with that we have adopted, in which, as also in the other 
two, a different accentuation of the half-verse is to be adopted as 
follows: 


e : N e - 
fimoa vA DMAP IAN WIE *D °D 
The accentuation lying before us in the text, which gives a great 


disjunctive to sna as well as to ‘nt, appears to warrant the Chethtd 
(cf. Hitzig under Ezek. xxi. 24), by which it is possible to interpret 
‘'y»....% as in itself an interrog. clause. The Kert ‘™ does not 
admit of this, for Dachselt’s quis associalit se (sc. mortuis ?= nemo 
éocius mortuorum fiert vult) is a linguistic impossibility; the reflex 
may be used for the pass., but not the pass. for the reflex., which is also 
an argument against Ewald’s translation : Who is joined to the living 
has hope. Also the Targ. and Rashi, although explaining according 
to the Midrash, cannot forbear connecting 'nn-b> sx with ‘m, and 
thus dividing the verse at 'nn instead of at'n’. It is not, however, to 
be supposed that the accentuation refers to the Chethtb; it proceeds on 
some interpretation, contrary to the connection, such as this: he who 
is received into God’s fellowship has to hope for the full life (in 
eternity). The true meaning, according to the connection, is this: 
that whoever (quicunqgue) is only always joined (whether by birth or 
the preservation of life) to all the living, ze. to living beings, be 
they who they may, has full confidence, hope, and joy; for in 
respect to a living dog, this is even better than a dead lion. Sym- 
machus translates: «xuvt favre Bértuv éotw H Aéovte teOvnxorti, 
which Rosenm., Herzf., and Gratz approve of. But apart from the 
obliquity of the comparison, that with a living dog it is better than 
with a dead lion, since with the latter is neither good nor evil (vid. 
however, vi. 50), for such a meaning the words ought to have been: 
chélév hai tov lo min ha’aryth hammeth. 

As the verifying clause stands before us, it is connected not 
with ‘93 e, but with ‘1772 ON, of that which is to be verified; the ? 
gives emphatic prominence (Ewald, § 3106) to the subject, to which 
the expression refers as at Ps. lxxxix. 19, 2 Chron. vii 21 (cf. Jer. 
xviii, 16), Isa, xxxii. 1: A living dog is better than a dead lion, ie. it 
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is better to be a dog which lives, than that lion which is dead. The 
dog, which occurs in the Holy Scriptures only in relation to a shep- 
herd’s dog (Job xxx. 1), and as for the rest, appears as a voracious 
filthy beast, roaming about without a master, is the proverbial 
emblem of that which is common, or low, or contemptible, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 43; cf. “dog’s head,” 2 Sam. iii. 8; “dead dog,” 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 15; 2 Sam. ix. 8, xvi. 9. The lion, on the other hand, is the 
king, or, as Agur (Prov. xxx. 30) calls it, the hero among beasts. 
But if it be dead, then all is over with its dignity and its strength ; 
the existence of a living dog is to be preferred to that of the dead 
lion. The art. in ‘97 ‘87 is not that denoting species (Dale), which 
is excluded by hamméth, but it points to the carcase of a lion which 
is present. The author, who elsewhere prefers death and nonentity 
to life, iv. 2 f., vii. 1, appears to have fallen into contradiction with 
himself; but there he views life pessimistically in its, for the most 
part, unhappy experiences, while here he regards it in itself as a good 
affording the possibility of enjoyment. It lies, however, in the 
nature of his standpoint that he should not be able to find the right 
medium between the sorrow of the world and the pleasure of life. 
Although postulating a retribution in eternity, yet in his thoughts 
about the future he does not rise above the comfortless idea of Hades. 
_ Vers. 5, 6. He sarcastically verifies his comparison in favour of 
a living dog. “For the living know that they shall die; but the 
dead know not anything, and have no more a reward; for their 
memory is forgotten. Their love, as well as their hatred and their 
envy, has long ago perished, and they have part no more for ever in 
all that is done under the sun.” The description of the condition of 
death begins sarcastically and then becomes elegiac. ‘“ They have no 
reward further,” viz. in this upper world, since there it is only too 
soon forgotten that they once existed, and that they did anything 
worthy of being remembered ; Koheleth might here indeed, with his 
view shrouded in dark clouds, even suppose that God also forgot 
them, Job xiv. 13. The suff. of ‘358, etc., present themselves as 
subjective, and there is no reason, with Knobel and Ginsburg, to 
render them objectively: not merely the objects of their love, and 
hatred, and envy, are lost to them, but these their affections and 
strivings themselves have ceased (Rosenm., Hitzig, Zockl., and 
others), they lie (K*var ’avadah) far behind them as absolutely gone ; 
for the dead have no part more in the history which is unfolding 
itself amid the light of the upper world, and they can have no more 
any part therein, for the dead as not living are not only without 
knowledge, but also without feeling and desire. The representation 
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of the state after death is here more comfortless than anywhere else. 
For elsewhere we read that those who have been living here spend 
in Sheol, z.c. in the deep (R. Sw to be loose, to hang down, to go 
downwards) realm of the’ dead, as r*phaum (Isa. xiv. 9, etc.), lying 
beneath the upper world, far from the love and the praise of God 
(Ps. vi. 3, xxx. 10), a prospectless (Job vii. 7f., xiv. 6-12; Ps. 
Ixxxvill. 11-13), dark, shadowy existence; the soul in Hades, 
though neither annihilated nor sleeping, finds itself in a state of 
death no less than does the body in the grave. But here the state 
of death is not even set forth over against the idea of the disso- 
lution of life, the complete annihilation of individuality, much less - 
that a retribution in eternity, ze. a retribution executed, if not here, 
yet at some time, postulated elsewhere by the author, throws a ray of 
light into the night of death. The apocryphal book of the Wisdom 
of Solomon, which distinguishes between a state of blessedness and a 
state of misery measured out to men in the future following death, 
has in this surpassed the canonical Book of Koheleth. In vain do 
the Targ., Midrash, and the older Christian interpreters refer that 
which is said to the wicked dead; others regard Koheleth as intro- 
ducing here the discourse of atheists (eg. Oetinger), and interpret, 
under the influence of monstrous self-deception, ver. 7 as the voice 
of the spirit (Hengst.) opposing the voice of the flesh. But that 
which Koheleth expresses here only in a particularly rugged way 
is the view of Hades predominating in the O. T. It is the conse- 
quence of viewing death from the side of its anger. Revelation 
intentionally permits this manner of viewing it to remain; but from 
premises which the revelation sets forth, the religious consciousness 
in the course of time draws always more decidedly the conclusion, 
that the man who is united to God will fully reach through death 
that which since the entrance of sin into the world cannot be reached 
without the loss of this present life, z.e. without death, viz. a more 
perfect life in fellowship with God. Yet the confusion of the O. T. 
representation of Hades remains; in the Book of Sirach it also still 
throws its deep shadows (xvil. 22 f.) into the contemplation of the 
future ; for the first time the N. T. solution actually removes the 
confusion, and turns the scale in favour of the view of death on its 
side of light. In this history of the ideas of eternity moving forward 
amid many fluctuations to the N. T. goal, a significant place belongs 
to the Book of Koheleth; certainly the Christian interpreter ought 
not to have an interest in explaining away and concealing the im- 
perfections of knowledge which made it impossible for the author 
spiritually to rise above his pessimism. He does not rise, in cons 
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trast to his pessimism, above an eudaemonism which is earthly, 
which, without knowing of a future life (not like the modern 
pessimism, without wishing to know of a future life), recommends 
a pleasant enjoyment of the present life, so far as that is morally 
allowable : 

Vers. 7-10. “ Go, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart ; for long ago hath God accepted thy work. Let 
thy garments be always white; and let not oil be wanting to thy 
head. Enjoy life with a wife whom thou lovest through all the days 
of thy vain life, which He hath given thee under the sun—through 
all thy vain days: for that is thy portion in life, and in thy labour 
wherewith thou weariest thyself under the sun. All that thy hand 
may find to do with thy might, that do; for there is not work, and 
calculation, and knowledge, and wisdom, in the under world, whither 
thou shalt go.” Hengstenberg perceives here the counterpart of the 
spirit ; on the contrary, Oetinger, Mendelssohn, and others, discover 
also here, and here for the first time rightly, the utterance of an 
epicurean thought. But, in fact, this 12 down to '& 3217 is the most 
distinct personal utterance of the author, his ceterwm censeo which 
pervades the whole book, and here forms a particularly copious con- 
clusion of a long series of thoughts. We recapitulate this series 
of thoughts: One fate, at last the same final event, happens to all 
men, without making any distinction according to their moral con- 
dition,—an evil matter, so much the more evil, as it encourages to 
wickedness and light-mindedness ; the way of man, without excep- 
tion, leads to the dead, and all further prospect is cut off; for only 
he who belongs to the class of living beings has a joyful spirit, has a 
spirit of enterprise: even the lowest being, if it live, stands higher 
in worth, and is better, than the highest if it be dead; for death is 
the end of all knowledge and feeling, the being cut off from the 
living underthe sun. From this, that there is only one life, one life 
on this side of eternity, he deduces the exhortation to enjoy the one 
as much as possible; God Himself, to whom we owe it, will have it 
so that we enjoy it, within the moral limits prescribed by Himself 
indeed, for this limitation is certainly given with His approbation. 
Incorrectly, the Targ., Rashi, Hengst., Ginsb., and Zockl. explain : 
For thy moral conduct and effort have pleased Him long ago—the 
person addressed is some one, not a definite person, who could be 
thus set forth as such a witness to be commended. Rather with 
Grotius and others: Quia Deus favet laboribus tuts h.e. eos tte 
prosperavit, ut cuncta quae vitam delectant abunde tibi suppetant. The 
thought is wholly in the spirit of the Book of Koheleth ; for the fruit 
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of labour and the enjoyment of this fruit of labour, as at ii. 24, 
iii. 15, etc., is a gift from above; and besides, this may be said to the 
person addressed, since 7a presupposes that he has at his disposal 
heart-strengthening bread and heart-refreshing wine. But in these 
two explanations the meaning of 133 is not comprehended. It was 
left untranslated by the old translators, from their not understanding 
it. Rightly, Aben Ezra: For God wills that thou shouldst thus do 
[indulge in these enjoyments]; more correctly, Hitzig: Long ago God 
has beforehand permitted this thy conduct, so that thou hast no room 
for scruples about it. How significant 725 is for the thought, is 
indicated by the accentuation which gives to it Zakef: from afore- 
time God has impressed the seal of His approbation on this thy 
eating with joy, this thy drinking with a merry heart.—The assign- 
ing of the reason gives courage to the enjoyment, but at the same 
time gives to it a consecration; for it is the will of God that we 
should enjoy life, thus it is self-evident that we have to enjoy it 
as He wills it to be enjoyed. 

Ver. 8. The white garments, DDD, are in contrast to the black 
robes of mourning, and thus are an expression of festal joy, of a 
happy mood ; black and white are, according to the ancients, colour- 
symbols, the colours respectively of sorrow and joy, to which light 
and darkness correspond.’ Fragrant oil is also, according to Prov. 
XXxvll. 9, one of the heart-refreshing things. Sorrow and anointing 
exclude one another, 2 Sam. xiv. 2; joy and oil stand in closest 
mutual relation, Ps. xlv. 8, Isa. lxi. 3; oil which smooths the hair 
and makes the face shine (wid. under Ps. civ. 15). This oil ought 
not to be wanting to the head, and thus the perpebity of a happy 
life should suffer. no interruption. 

In 9@ most translators render: Enjoy life with the wife whom 
thou lovest; but the author purposely does not use the word "Wash, but 
nwx; and also that he uses 08°F, and not O77, is not without signi- 
ficance. He means: Bring into experience what life, what happiness, 
is (cf. the indetermin. ideas, Ps. xxxiv. 13) with a wife whom thou 
hast loved (Jerome: quaecunque tabi placuerit feminarum), in which 
there lies indirectly the call to choose such an one; whereby the 

1 Cf. Shabbath 114a: ‘*‘ Bury me neither in white nor in black garments: not 
in white, because perhaps I may not be one of the blessed, and am like a bride- 
groom among mourners ; not in black, because perhaps I may be one of the blessed, 
and am like a mourner among bridegrooms.” Semachoth ii. 10: Him who is outside 
the congregation, they do not bury with solemnity ; the brothers and relatives of 
such must clothe and veil themselves in white ; cf. Joma 39b. Elsewhere white is 


the colour of innocence, Shabbath 158a, Midrash under Prov. xvi. 11; and black 
the colour of guilt, Kiddushin 40a, ete. 
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pessimistic criticism of the female sex, vii. 26-28, so far as the 
author is concerned, falls into the background, since eudaemonism, 
the other side of his view of the world, predominates, The accus. 
designation of time, “through all the days of the life of thy 
vanity (z.e. of thy transient vain life),” is like vi. 12, cf. vii. 15. It 
is repeated in “ all the days of thy vanity ;” the repetition is heavy 
and unnecessary (therefore omitted by the LXX., Targ., and Syr.); 
probably like qrtm, Ps. xlv. 5, a ditto; Hitzig, however, finds also 
here great emphasis. The relative clause standing after the first 
designation of time refers to “the days which He (onoxn, 70) has 
granted under the sun.” Hw in 90 refers attractionally to Tpen 
(Jerome: haec est enim pars), as at iii. 22, v. 17, cf. vil. 2; 89 of 
the Babyl. is therefore to be rejected ; this enjoyment, particularly 
of marriage joys, is thy part in life, and in thy work which thou 
accomplishest under the sun, 7.e. the real portion of gain allotted to 
thee which thou mayest and oughtest to enjoy here below. 

Ver. 10. The author, however, recommends no continual dolce far 
niente, no idle, useless sluggard-life devoted to pleasure, but he gives 
to his exhortation to joy the converse side: “ All that thy hand may 
reach (1.e. what thou canst accomplish and is possible to thee, 1 Sam. 
x. 7; Lev. xii. 8) to accomplish it with thy might, that do.” The 
accentuation is ingenious. If the author meant: That do with all 
might (Jerome: instanter operare), then he would have said d‘chol- 
kohhacha (Gen. xxxi. 6). As the words lie before us, they call on 
him who is addressed to come not short in his work of any possi- 
bility according to the measure of his strength, thus to a work 
straining his capacity to the uttermost. The reason for the call, 108, 
turns back to the clause from which it was inferred: in Hades, 
whither thou must go (dtwrus es), there is no work, and reckoning 
(vid. vii. 25), and knowledge (ny7\"), and no wisdom. Practice and 
theory have then an end. “Thus : Enjoy, but not without working, 
ere the night cometh when no man can work. Thus spake Jesus 
(John ix. 4), but in a different sense indeed from Koheleth. The 
night which He meant is the termination of this present life, which 
for Him, as for every man, has its particular work, which is either 
accomplished within the limits of this life, or is not accomplished 
at all. 

1 Not nyt, because the word has the conjunctive, not the disjunctive accent, 


vid. under Ps. lv. 10. The punctuation, as we have already several times remarked, 
is not consistent in this; cf. nym, ii. 26, and a1), Ps. rxv. 9, both of which are 


contrary to the rule (vid, Baer in Abulwalid’s Rikma p. 119, note 2). 
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The Incalculableness of the Issues and of the Duration of Life, 
ix. 11, 12. 


Another reflection, so far not without connection in the foregoing, 
as the fact of experience, that ability is yet no security for the issue 
aimed at and merited, is chiefly referred to wisdom : 

Ver. 11. “Further, I came to see under the sun, that the race 
belongs not to the swift, and the war not to the heroes, and also not 
bread to the wise man, and not riches to the prudent, and not favour 
to men of knowledge; for time and chance happeneth to them all.” 
The nearest preceding ‘82, to which this ‘81 ‘2¥ suitably connects 
itself, is at viii. 17. Instead of redit et videndo quidem = rursus vidi 
(cf. viii. 9 and under ix. 1), we had at iv. 1 the simpler expression, rediz 
et vidi. The five times repeated $ is that of property, of that, viz. by 
virtue of which one is master of that which is named, has power over 
it, disposes of it freely. The race belongs not to the swift (7, masc. 
to A¥MD, only here), z.¢. their fleetness is yet no guarantee that on 
account of it they will reach the goal. Luther freely: “To be 
fleet does not help in running,” ze. running to an object or goal. 
“ The war belongs not to the heroes,’ means that much rather it 
belongs to the Lord, 1 Sam. xvii. 47.—God alone gives the victory 
(Ps. xxxul. 16). Even so the gaining of bread, riches, favour («e. 
influence, reputation), does not lie in wisdom, prudence, knowledge 
of themselves, as an indispensable means thereto; but the obtaining 
of them, or the not obtaining of them, depends on times and cir- 
cumstances which lie beyond the control of man, and is thus, in the 
final result, conditioned by God (cf. Rom. ix. 16"); time and fate 
happen to all whose ability appears to warrant the issue, they both 
[time and fate] encounter them and bar to them the way; they 
are in an inexplicable manner dependent on both, and helplessly 
subject to them. As the idea of spiritual superiority is here 
expressed in a threefold manner by ‘A (whence ‘1? of the plur., also 
with the art. ix. 1; Ex. xxxvi. 4; Esth. i. 13), ‘23, and ‘3, so at Isa. 
xi. 2, the gifts of “ wisdom,” “ counsel,” and “ knowledge” follow each 
other. ’£th is here “time” with its special circumstances (conjunc- 
tures), and pega’, “ accident,” particularly as an adversity, disappoint- 
ment, for the word is used also without any addition (1 Kings v. 18) 
of misfortune (cf. ny» 1, Ps. iii, xci.). The mase. 'P' is regulated 
after ‘51; ’eth can, however, be used in the masc., Song ii. 12; Bottch. 
§ 648, viz. “with the misapprehension of its origin” (v. Orelli). 


‘ But not Jer. ix. 22; this passage, referred to by Bernstein, is of a different 
nature, 
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This limitation of man in his efforts, in spite of all his capacity, 
has its reason in this, that he is on the whole not master of his own 
life : 

Ver. 12. “ For man also knoweth not his time: like the fishes 
which are caught in an evil net, and like the birds which are caught in 
the snare—like them are the sons of men snared in an evil time, when 
it suddenly breaks in upon them.” The particles 53 °D are here not 
so clearly connected as at vui. 12, iv. 14, where, more correctly, the 
pointing should be 53 °3 (ki with the conjunct. accent) ; kz rules the 
sentence ; and gam, as to its meaning, belongs to eth-itto. The par- 
ticular has its reason from the general: man is not master of his 
own time, his own person, and his own life, and thus not of the 
fruits of his capabilities and his actions, in spite of the previously 
favourable conditions which appear to place the result beyond a 
doubt; for ere the result is reached of which he appears to be able 
to entertain a certainty, suddenly his time may expire, and his term 
of life be exhausted. Jerome translates ‘itto (cf. vii. 17) rightly 
by jinem suum; ny, with the gen. following, frequently (vid. under 
Job xxiv. 1) means the point of time when the fate of any one is 
decided,—the terminus where a reckoning is made; here, directly, 
the terminus ad quem. The suddenness with which men are fre- 
quently overtaken with the catastrophe which puts an end to their 
life, is seen by comparison with the fishes which are suddenly caught 
in the net, and the birds which are suddenly caught in the snare. 
With ‘3¥ (that are caught) there is interchanged, in two variations 
of expression, Nitns3, which is incorrectly written, by v. d. Hooght, 
Norzi, and others, xn.’ ‘i¥, a net,—of which the plur. form 
vii. 26 is used,—goes back, as does the similar designation of a 
bulwark (140), to the root-conception of searching (hunting), and 
receives here the epithet “evil.” Birds, OOBY (from a ground-form 
with a short terminal vowel; cf. Assyr. «sur, from tspur), are, on 
account of their weakness, ds at Isa. xxxi. 5, as a figure of tender 
love, represented in the fem. 

The second half of the verse, in conformity with its structure, 
begins with 593 (which more frequently occurs as DiND3). ‘RY is 
part. Pu. for D'vip’n (Ewald, § 170d); the particip. » is rejected, 
and ? is treated altogether as a guttural, the impracticable doubling 
of which is compensated for by the lengthening of the vowel. The 
use of the part. is here stranger than eg. at Prov. xi 13, xv. 32; 
the fact repeating itself is here treated as a property. Like the fish 
and the birds are they, such as are caught, etc. Otherwise Hitz. : 

1 Vid, Ed. Konig, Gedanke, Laut u. Accent (1874), p. 72, 
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Like these are they caught, during the continuance of their life in 
the evil time...; but the being snared does not, however, according 
to the double figure, precede the catastrophe, but is its consequence. 
Rightly, Ginsb.: “ Like these are the sons of men ensnared in the 
time of misfortune.” 37 might be adj., as at Amos v. 13, Mic. 
ii. 3; but since it lies nearer to refer MWD to ra’ah than to ’eth, 
thus ra’ah, like the frequently occurring yom raah (vil. 14; 
ef. Jer. xvii. 17 with xv. 11), may be thought of as genit. An 
example of that which is here said is found in the fatal wounding 
of Ahab by means of an arrow which was not aimed at him, so 
that he died “at the time of the going down of the sun,” 2 Chron. 
xvi. 33, 34. 


THE FURTHER SETTING FORTH OF EXPERIENCES, WITH PROVERBS 
INTERMIXED.——IX. 18—-X. 15. 


Experiences and Proverbs touching Wisdom and the Contrasts to tt, 
ix. 13-x. 3. 


With the words, “further, I saw,” 11a, the author introduced the 
fact he had observed, that there is not always a sure and honoured 
position in life connected with wisdom as its consequence; here 
he narrates an experience which, by way of example, shows how 
little wisdom profits, notwithstanding the extraordinary result it 
produces. 

Ver. 13. “ Also this have I come to see as wisdom under the 
sun, and it appeared great to me.” The Venet. construes falsely: 
“This also have I seen: wisdom under the sun ;’ as also Hitzig, who 
reads Mf (neut. as at vil. 27). There is no reason thus to break up 
the sentence which introduces the following experience. Zoh is 
connected with hhochmah, but not as Luther renders it: “I have 
also seen this wisdom,” which would have required the words nxt 
‘nn, but, as Jerome does: Hanc quoque sub sole vidi sapientiam; this, 
however, since gam-zoh, as at v. 15, cf. 18, is attractionally related 
to hhochmah as its pred., is= “also in this I saw wisdom,” as the 
LXX. translates, or as ZockL: “also this have I seen—come to find 
out as wisdom,’—also this, viz., the following incident narrated, in 
which wisdom of exceeding greatness presented itself to me. As 
Mordecai is called “ great among the Jews,” Esth. x. 3, so here Koheleth- 
says that the wisdom which came to light therein appeared to him 
gieat (*Dae, as elsewhere ‘'¥2 or "25?), 

Now follows an experience, which, however, has not merely a 


n 
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light side, but also a dark side; for wisdom, which accomplished so 
great a matter, reaped only ingratitude : 

Vers. 14, 15. “ A little city, and men therein only a few,—to 
which a great king came near, and he besieged it, and erected against 
it high bulwarks. And he met therein a poor wise man, and who 
_ saved the city by his wisdom; and no man thought of that poor 
man.” What may be said as to the hist. reference of these words 
has already been noticed ; vid. above, p. 215. The “great king” is 
probably an Asiatic monarch, and that the Persian ; Jerome trans- 
lates verbally : Civitas parva et pauct in ea viri, venit contra eam—- 
the former is the subj., and the latter its pred.; the object stands 
first, plastically rigid, and there then follows what happened to 
it; the structure of the sentence is fundamentally the same as 
Ps. civ. 25. The expression oN sia, which may be used of any kind 
of coming to anything, is here, as at Gen. xxxii. 9, meant of a hostile 
approach. The object of a siege and a hostile attack is usually 
denoted by by, 2 Kings xvi. 5; Isa.vii.1. Two Codd. of de Rossi’s 
have the word O18, but that is an error of transcription ; the plur. 
of "18D is fem., Isa. xxix. 4, O‘N¥D is, as at vii. 26, plur. of 13) (from 
a¥, to lie in wait) ; here, as elsewhere, }73 and P"I is the siege-tower 
erected on the ground or on the rampart, from which to spy out the 
weak points of the beleaguered place so as to assail it. 

The words following 72 S¥%i are rendered by the Targ., Syr., 
Jerome, Arab., and Luther: “and there was found in it;” most 
interpreters explain accordingly, as they point to i. 10, 9D®, dicat 
aliguis. But that x¥o in this sequence of thought is = &¥0 (Job 
xlii, 15), is only to be supposed if it were impossible to regard the 
king as the subject, which Ewald with the LXX. and the Venet. does 
in spite of § 294. It is true it would not be possible if, as Vaih. 
remarks, the finding presupposed a searching ; but cf. on the contrary, 
e.g. Deut. xxiv. 1, Ps. cxvi. 3. We also say of one whom, contrary to 
expectation, a superior meets with, that he has found his match, that 
he has found his man. Thus itis here said of the great king, he found 
in the city a poor wise man—met therein with such an one, against 
whom his plan was shattered. 039 is the adjective of the person 
of the poor man designated by ish miskén (cf. 2 Chron. ii. 13); the 
accents correctly indicate this relation. Instead of san-pbns, the 
older language would use DPD" ; it does not, like the author here, 
use pure perfects, but makes the chief factum prominent by the 
fut. consec. The é of millét is, as at xiii. 9, that of limméd before 
Makkeph, referred back to the original a. The making prominent of 
the subject contained in millat by means of Au is favourable to the 
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supposition that wmaisa’ has the king as its subject; while even 
where no opposition (as eg. at Jer. xvii. 18) lies before us this 
pleonasm belongs to the stylistic peculiarities of the book (vid. 
above, p. 198, No. 3). Instead of adam lo, the older form is zsh lo ; 
perhaps the author here wishes to avoid the repetition of zsh, but at 
vii. 20 he also uses adam instead of ish, where no such reason existed. 

Threatened by a powerful assailant, with whom it could not enter 
into battle, the little city, deserted by its men to a small remainder 
capable of bearing arms (this idea one appears to be under the 
necessity of connecting with pyo ... ‘3x)), found itself in the greatest 
straits; but when all had been given up as lost, it was saved by the. 
wisdom of the poor man (perhaps in the same wayas Abel-beth-maacha, 
2 Sam. xx., by the wisdom of a woman). But after this was done, the 
wise poor man quickly again fell into the background; no man thought 
of him, as he deserved to have been thought of, as the saviour of 
the city; he was still poor, and remained so, and pauper homo raro 
vivit cum nomine claro. The poor man with his wisdom, Hengst. 
remarks, is Israel. And Wangemann (1856), generalizing the 
parable: “The beleaguered city is the life of the individual ; the great 
king who lays siege to it is death and the judgment of the Lord.” 
But sounder and more appropriate is the remark of Luther: Est 
exemplum generale, cupusin multis historirs simile reperitur ; and: Sic 
Themastocles multu bona fecit surs civibus, sed expertus summam ingratt- 
tudinem. The author narrates an actual history, in which, on the 
one hand, he had seen what great things wisdom can do; and from 
which, on the other hand, he has drawn the following lesson : 

Ver. 16. “ And I said: Better is wisdom than strength; but 
the wisdom of the poor is despised, and his words are not heard.” 
With the words, “I saw,” the author introduces his observations, and 
with “ I said” his reflections (vid. above, No. 3, p. 198). Wisdom 
is better than streneth, since it does more for the wise man, and 
through him for others, than physical force,—more, as expressed in 
vii. 19, than ten mighty men. But the respect which wisdom other- 
wise secures for a man, if it 1s the wisdom of a poor man, sinks 
into despect, to which his poverty exposes him,—if necessity arises, his 
service, as the above history shows, is valued ; but as a rule his words 
are unheeded, for the crowd estimate the worth of him whom they 
willingly hear according to the outward respect in which he is held. 

To the lessons gathered from experience, are now added instruc- 
tive proverbs of kindred contents. 

Ver. 17. “The words of the wise, heard in quiet, have the 
superiority above the cry of a ruler among fools.” Instead of tovim 
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min, there stands here the simple min, prae, as at iv. 17, to express 
the superiority of the one to the other. Hitzig finds in this proverb 
the meaning that, as that history has shown, the words of the wise, 
heard with tranquillity, gain the victory over the cry of a ruler over 
fools, But (1) the contrast of 1M) and Npy!t require us to attribute 
the tranquillity to the wise man himself, and not to his hearers ; 
(2) 'D3 1D is not a ruler over fools, by which it would remain ques- 
tionable whether he himself was not a fool (cf. Job xli. 26), but 
a ruler among fools (cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 3, ‘3 °%, “a ruler among 
men ;” and Prov. xxxvi. 30, ‘3 ‘33, “ the hero among beasts”), 
4.e. one who among fools takes the place of chief. The words 
of the poor wise man pass by unheeded, they are not listened to, 
because he does not possess an imposing splendid outward appear- 
ance, in accordance with which the crowd estimate the value of a 
man’s words; the wise man does not seek to gain esteem by means 
of a pompous violent deportment; his words ‘3 '¥ are heard, let 
themselves be heard, are to be heard (cf. eg. Song ii. 12) in quiet 
(Isa. xxx. 15); for, trusting to their own inward power of conviction, 
and committing the result to God, he despises vociferous pomp, and 
the external force of earthly expedients (cf. Isa. xlii. 2; Matt. xii. 19); 
but the words of the wise, which are to be heard in unassuming, 
passionless quietness, are of more value than the vociferation with 
which a king among fools, an arch-fool, a non plus ultra among fools, 
trumpets forth his pretended wisdom and constrains his hearers. 

Ver. 18. The following proverb also leans on the history above 
narrated: “ Better 1s wisdom than weapons of war; and one sinner 
destroyeth much good.” The above history has shown by way of ex- 
ample that wisdom accomplishes more than implements of war, ?P 2 
=") 3 (Assyr. unut tuhazi'), 2.e. than all the apparatus belonging to 
preparation for war. But the much good which a wise man is accom- 
plishing or has accomplished, one sinner (son? cf. above, p. 254, 
note) by treachery or calumny may render vain, or may even destroy, 
through mere malicious pleasure in evil. This is a synthetic distich 
whose two parts may be interpreted independently. As wisdom 
accomplishes something great, so a single villain may have a far- 
reaching influence, viz. such as destroys much good. 

x. 1. The second half of the foregoing double proverb intro- 
duces what now follows: “ Poisonous flies make to stink, make to 
ferment the oil of the preparer of ointment; heavier than wisdom, 

1 Vid. Fried. Delitzsch’s Assyr. Stud. p. 129. 
2 The Syr. (not the Targ.) had spn before it, and thus realized it, which 
appears to correspond better with the parall. man. 
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than honour, weighs a little folly.” We do not need to change 
nid °233!, on account of the foll. sing. of the pred., either into ‘D °2121 
(as possible by Hitz.) or 30° ‘at (Luzz.); both are inadmissible, for 
the style of Koheleth is not adorned with archaisms such as Chirek 
compaginis; and also such an attrib. clause as myo’ aya, “a fly which 
dies,” is for him too refined; but both are also unnecessary, for a 
plur. of the subj., in which the plurality of the individuals comes 
less into view than the oneness of their character, is frequently 
enough followed by the sing. of the pred., eg. Gen. xlix. 22; Joel 
1.20; Isa. lix. 12, etc. It is a question, however, whether by ‘a1 
mio, death-bringing, 7.e. poisonous flies (LXX., Targ.,’ Luther) or dead 
flles (Symm., Syr., Jerome) is meant. We decide in favour of the 
former; for (1) nwo ona for OND Da (ix. 4; Isa. xxxvil. 36), 
“ death-flies ” for “ dead flies,” would be an affected poetic expression 
without analogy ; while, on the contrary, “death-flies” for “deadly 
flies” 1s a genit. connection, such as Mid 0D {instruments of death, 2.¢. 
deadly instruments] and the like; Bottcher understands dung-flies ; 
but the expression can scarcely extend to the designation of flies 
which are found on dead bodies. Meanwhile, it is very possible that 
by the expression ‘pd ‘nt, such flies are thought of as carry death from 
dead bodies to those that are living; the Assyr. syllabare show how 
closely the Semites distinguished manifold kinds of p’nar (Assyr. 
zumbt = zubbt). (2) In favour of “ dead flies,” it has been remarked 
that that influence on the contents of a pot of ointment is effected 
not merely by poison-flies, but, generally, by flies that have fallen 
into it. 

But since the oil mixed with perfumes may also be of the kind 
which, instead of being changed by a dead body, much rather em- 
balms it; so it does not surprise us that the exciter of fermentation 
is thus drastically described by putas Gavarovoat (LXX.); it happens, 
besides, also on this account, because “a little folly” corresponds as 
a contrasted figure to the little destructive carcase——wisdom ‘Y2 ‘nA 
(“ giveth life,” vii. 12), a little folly is thus like little deadly flies. 
The sequence of ideas ‘3° ‘2’ (maketh the ointment stink) is natural. 
The corrupting body communicates its foul savour to the ointment, 
makes it boil up, ze. puts it into a state of fermentation, in conse- 
quence of which it foams and raises up small blisters, mynayax 
(ashi). To the asyndeton ‘3 ‘3’, there corresponds, in 10, the 
asyndeton ‘D9 ND ; the Targ., Syr., and Jerome,’ who translate by 

1 The Targ. interprets, as the Talm. and Mid. do, deadly flies as a figure of the 


prava cuacupiscentia. Similarly Wangemann: a mind buried in the world. 
2 The LXX. entirely remodels 16: tipsy x.7.a. (‘a little wisdum is more 
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“and,” are therefore not witnesses for the phrase ‘323, but the Venct. 
(xai tis S0£ns) had this certainly before it; it is, in relation to the 
other, inferior in point of evidence.’ In general, it is evident that 
the point of comparison is the hurtfulness, widely extending itself, 
of a matter which in appearance is insignificant. Therefore the 
meaning of 16 cannot be that a little folly is more weighty than 
wisdom, than honour, viz. in the eyes of the blinded crowd (Zockl., 
)achsel). This limitation the author ought to have expressed, for 
without it the sentence is an untruth. Jerome, following the Targ. 
and Midrash, explains: Pretiosa est super sapientiam et gloriam 
stultitia parva, understanding by wisdom and honour the self-elation 
therewith connected ; besides, this thought, which Luther limits by 
the introduction of zuwezlen [“ folly is sometimes better than wisdom, 
etc.”], is in harmony neither with that which goes before nor with 
that which follows. Luzz., as already Aben Ezra, Grotius, Geiger, 
Hengst., and the more recent English expositors, transfer the verbs 
of la zeugmatically to 1b: similiter pretiosum nomine saprentiae 
et gloriae virun foctidum facit stoliditas parva. But yo ae 
this transference, and, besides, (9 7?', “honoured on account of,” 

an improbable expression; also ‘3D 1p’ presents a tautology, which 
Luzz. seeks to remove by glossing ‘39, as the Targ. does, by an» 
ops wy. Already Rashi has rightly explained by taking 7"? 
(Syr. yakir, Arab. wakur, wakir), in its primary meaning, as synon. 
of 733: more weighty, 7c. heavier and weighing more than wisdom, 
than honour, is a little folly; and he reminds us that a single 
foolish act can at once change into their contrary the wisdom and 
the honour of a man, destroying both, making it as if they had 
never been, cf. 1 Cor. v. 6. The sentence is true both in an 
intellectual and in a moral reference. Wisdom and honour are 


honour than the great glory of folly”), te. 35 mbsp NaDp RYIN yyy 7p 
(7)35 in the sense of ‘‘ great multitude”). Van der Palm (1784) regards this as 
the original form of the text. 

t i350 ; thus in the Biblia rabb. 1525, 1615, Genoa 1618, Plantin 1582, 
J blonski 1699, and also v. d. Hooght and Norzi. In the Ven. 1515, 1521, 1615, 
“j3D03 is found with the copulat. vay, a form which is adopted by Michaelis. 
Thus also the Concord. cites, and thus, originally, it stood in J., but has been 
corrected to TNAZD. F., however, has NADD; with the marginal eemiark: 95D 
pwow wp snbap 13 (Simson ha-Nakdam, to whom the writer of the Frankf. Cod. 
1294 here refers for the reading ‘>, without the copul. vav, is often called by him 
his voucher). This is also the correct Masoretic reading ; for if ‘5193 were to be 
read, then the word would be in the catalogue of words of which thrce begin with 
their initial letter, and a fourth has introduced a vav before it (Mas. fin. f. 26, 
Uchla veuchla, Nr. 15). 
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swept away by a little quantum of folly; it places both in the 
shade, it outweighs them in the scale; it stamps the man, notwith- 
standing the wisdom and dignity which otherwise belong to him, as 
a fool. The expressive MP }oY is purposely used here; the dealer 
in ointments ( pigmentarius) can now do nothing with the corrupted 
perfume,—thus the wisdom which a man possesses, the honour which 
he has hitherto enjoyed, avail him no longer; the proportionally 
small portion of folly which has become an ingredient in his person- 
ality gives him the character of a fool, and operates to his dishonour. 
Knobel construes rightly ; but his explanation (also of Heiligst., Elst., 
Ginsb.): “a little folly frequently shows itself more efficacious and 
fruitful than the wisdom of an honoured wise man,” helps itself with 
a “frequently ” inserted, and weakens ‘39 to a subordinated idea, 
and is opposed to the figure, which requires a personality. 

Vers. 2, 3. A double proverb regarding wisdom and folly in 
their difference: “The heart of a wise man is directed to his right 
hand, and the heart of the fool to his left. And also on the way 
where a fool goeth, there his heart faileth him, and he saith to all 
that he is a fool.” Most interpreters translate: The heart of the 
wise man is at his right hand, 2.e. it is in the right place. But this 
designation, meant figuratively and yet sounding anatomically, would 
be in bad taste’ in this distinguishing double form (vid. on the con- 
trary, ii. 14). The $ is that of direction ;? and that which is situated 
to the right of a man is figuratively a designation of the right; and 
that to the left, a designation of the wrong. The designation pro- 
ceeds from a different idea from that at Deut. v. 32, etc.; that 
which lies to the right, as that lying at a man’s right hand, is that 
to which his calling and duty point him; ‘#7 denotes, in the later 
Hebrew, “to turn oneself to the wrong side.” 

Ver. 3. This proverb forms, along with the preceding, a tetrastich, 
for it is divided into two parts by vav. The Keré has removed the 
art. in 'w3 and ‘nw, vi. 10, as incompatible with the vw. The order 
of the words v‘gam-baderek k*shehsachal holek is inverted for v’gam 
késhehsachal baderek holek, cf. ii. 13, and also rav shéythyn, vi. 3; so 


1 Christ. Fried. Bauer (1732) explains as we do, and remarks, ‘‘If we trans- 
late: the heart of the wise is at his right hand, but the heart of the fool at his 
left, it appears as if the heart of the prudent and of the foolish must have a 
different position in the human body, thus affording to the profane ground for 
mockery.” 

? Accordingly, ver. 2 has become a Jewish saying with reference to the study 
of a book (this thought of as Heb.): The wise always turn over the leaves back- 
wards, repeating that which has been read; the fool forwards, superficially antici- 
pating that which has not yet been read, and scarcely able to wait for the end. 
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far as this signifies, “supposing that they are many.” Plainly the 
author intends to give prominence to “on the way ;” and why, but 
because the fool, the inclination of whose heart, according to 28, 
always goes to the left, is now placed in view as he presents him- 
self in his public manner of life. Instead of x72? 700 we have 
here the verbal clause 0M j25, which is not, after vi. 2, to be trans- 
lated: corde suo caret (Herzf., Ginsb.), contrary to the suff. and also 
the order of the words, but, after ix. 8: cor ejus deficit, re. his 
understanding is at fault; for aS here and at ver. 2, is thus used in 
a double sense, as the Greek vois and the Lat. mens can also be 
used: there it means pure, formal, intellectual soul-life; here, 
pregnantly (Psychol. p. 249), as at vii. 7, cf. Hos. iv. 11, the under- 
standing or the knowledge and will of what is right. The fool takes 
no step without showing that his understanding is not there,—that, 
so to speak, he does not take it along with him, but has left it at 
home. He even carries his folly about publicly, and prides himself 
in it as if it were wisdom: he says to all that he is a fool, se esse 
stultum (thus, correctly, most Jewish and Christian interpreters, ¢.7. 
Rashi and Rambach). The expression follows the scheme of Ps. 
ix. 21: May the heathen know mortales se esse (vid. l.c.). Otherwise 
Luther, with Symm. and Jerome: “he takes every man as a fool;” 
but this thought has no support in the connection, and would un- 
doubtedly be expressed by 757 p20, Still differently Knobel and 
Ewald: he says to all,“ it is foolish ;” Hitzig, on the contrary, justly 
remarks that 23D is not used of actions and things; this also is true 
of D2, against himself, v. 2, where he translates gol sil by “ foolish 
discourses.” 


The Caprice of Rulers and the Perverted World, x. 4-7. 


Wisdom is a strong protection. To this thought, from which 
the foregoing group proceeded, there is here subordinated the follow- 
ing admonition. 

Ver. 4. This verse shows what is the wise conduct of a subject, 
and particularly of a servant, when the anger of the ruler breaks 
forth: “If the ill-humour of the ruler rise up against thee, do not 
leave thy post ; for patience leaves out great sins.” Luther connects 
ver. 4 and ver. 3 by “therefore;” for by the potentate he under- 
stands such an one as, himself a fool, holds all who contradict him 
to be fools: then it is best to let his folly rage on. But the vin 
is a different person from the 72D; and M3am--x ‘Po does not mean, 
“let not yourself get into a passion,” or, as he more accurately ex- 
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plains in the Annotationes: “remain self-possessed” (similarly Hitzig : 
lose not thy mental state or composure), but, in conformity with 
bn... 5x, viii. 3, “forsake not the post (synon. 28 and 769, Isa. 
xxii. 19, cf. 23) which thou hast received.” The person addressed is 
thus represented not merely as a subject, but officially as a subordi- 
nate officer: if the ruler’s displeasure (M™, as at Judg. viii 3; Prov. 
xxix. 11) rises up against him (ndy, as elsewhere ; cf. §&, Ps. Ixxii. 21; 
or Hon, 2 Sam. xi. 20), he ought not, in the consciousness that he 
does not merit his displeasure, hastily give up his situation which 
has been entrusted to him and renounce submission ; for patience, 


;, 


gentleness (regarding 8B, vid. Prov. xii. 18) “3... 3. 

This concluding clause of the verse is usually translated: “ It 
appeaseth (pacifieth) great sins” (LXX. xatatravce, Symm. travcev) 
The phrase (75M) AX 29 is not to be compared, for it signifies. 
quieting by an exhausting outbreak; on the contrary, n° in the 
passage before us must signify quieting, as the preventing of an out- 
break (cf. Prov. xv. 1). It appears more correct to render ™33 in 
both cases in the sense of éav, missuwm facere: to leave great sins is 
= not to commit them, to give up the lust thereto; for hinniahh 
signifies to let go, to leave off, eg. Jer. xiv. 9; and to indulge, Esth. 
ili, 8, here as at vil. 18, xi 6, “ to keep the hands from something.” 
The great sins cannot certainly be thought of as those of the ruler ; 
for on his part only one comes into view, if indeed, according to 
the old legal conception, it could be called such, viz. cruel pro- 
ceeding with reference to him who wilfully withdraws from him, and 
thus proves his opposition; much rather we are to think of the 
great sins into which he who is the object of the ruler’s displeasure 
might fall, viz. treason (viii. 2), insubordination, self-destruction, and 
at the same time, since he does not stand alone, or make common 
cause with others who are discontented, the drawing of others into 
inevitable ruin (viii. 3b). All these sins, into which he falls who 
answers wrath with wrath, patience avoids, and puts a check to 
them. The king’s anger is perhaps justified ; the admonition, how- 
ever, would be otherwise expressed than by minx ‘pp, if it were 
not presupposed that it was not justified; and thus without pera- 
Bacw eis ado yévos an I-section follows the reflection regarding 
wise deportment as over against the king’s displeasure, a section 
which describes from experience and from personal observation the 
world turned upside down in the state. 

Ver. 5. “ There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, like 
an error which proceedeth from the ruler.” The introduction by the 
virtual relative rdithi is as at v. 12, cf. vi. 1. Knobel, Hengst., and 
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others give to the 3 of (3 the meaning of “according to,” or “in 
~ consequence of which,” which harmonizes neither with ra’ah nor with 
rditht. Also Kleinert’s translation: “There is a misery—I have 
seen it under the sun—in respect of an error which proceedeth from 
the ruler,” is untenable ; for by this translation ra’ah is made the 
pred. while it is the subj. to %, and kishgagah the unfolding of this _ 
subject. Hitzig also remarks: “as [wie ein] an error, instead of 
which we have: in respect to [wm einen] an error ;” for he confounds 
things incongruous. Hitz., however, rightly recognises, as also 
Kleinert, the 3 as Caph veritatis, which measures the concrete with 
the ideal, Isa. xiii. 6, compares the individual with the general which 
therein comes to view, Ezek. xxv. 10; Neh. vii. 2; cf. 2 Sam. ix. 8. 
Koheleth saw an evil under the sun; something which was like an 
error, appeared to him altogether like an error which proceedeth 
from the ruler. If we could translate $Y by quod exiit, then > 
would be the usual Caph similitudinis; but since it must be translated 
by quod exit, 1 ‘va places the observed fact under a comprehensive 
generality: it had the nature of an error proceeding from the ruler. 
If this is correct, it is so much the less to be assumed that by brbyin 
God is to be understood (Dan. v. 21), as Jerome was taught by his 
Hebraeus : quod putent homines in hac inaequalitate rerum ulum non 
juste et ut aequum est gudicare. It is a governor in a state that is 
meant, by whom an error might easily be committed, and only too 
frequently is committed, in the promotion or degradation of persons. 
But since the world, with its wonderful division of high and low, 
appears like as it were an error proceeding from the Most High, 
there certainly falls a shadow on the providence of God Himself, the 
Governor of the world; but yet not so immediately that the subject 
of discourse is an “ error” of God, which would be a saying more 
than irreverent. NY = 7% is the metaplastic form for T8¥* or NNY 
(for which at Deut. xxviii. 57 incorrectly N¥), not an error of 
transcription, as Olsh. supposes ; wd. to the contrary, above, No. 1, 
p. 197. 2BDD (Symm. é& éumpoobev) with xx is the old usus log. 
There now follows a sketch of the perverted world. 

Vers. 6, 7. “Folly is set on great heights, and the rich must sit 
in lowliness. I have seen servants upon horses, and princes like 
servants walking on foot.” The word °229 (with double seghol, 
Aram. 1920) is used here instead of those in whom it is personi- 
fied. Elsewhere a multiplicity of things great, such as D'Dy, O°, 
and the like, is heightened by 0°37 (cf. eg. Ps. xviii. 17); here 
“ great heights” are such as are of a high, or the highest degree ; 
rabbim, instead of harabbim, is more appos. than adject. (cf. Gen. xliii. 
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14; Ps. Ixvil. 28, cxlii. 10; Jer. ii. 21), in the sense of “ many ” 
(eg. Ginsburg: “in many high positions ”) it mixes with the poetry of 
the description dull prose. ’Ashirim also is peculiarly used: divites 
= nobiles (cf. Yi, Isa. xxxii. 5), those to whom their family inheritance 
gives a claim to a high station, who possess the means of training 
themselves for high offices, which they regard as places of honour, 
not as sources of gain. Regibus multis, Grotius here remarks, quot- 
ing from Sallust and Tacitus, suspectt qui excellunt sive sapientia sive 
nobilitate aut opibus. Hence it appears that the relation of slaves 
and princes to each other is suggested ; hoc discrimen, says Justin, 
xli. 3, of the Parthians, inter servos liberosque est quod servi pedibus, 
libert nonnist equis incedunt ; this distinction is set aside, princes 
must walk ’al-haarets, i.e. b’regel (b’ragléhem), and in their stead 
(Jer. xvii. 25) slaves sit high on horseback, and rule over them (the 
princes),—an offensive spectacle, Prov. xix.10. The eunuch Bagoas 
(vid. above, p. 214), long all-powerful at the Persian Court, is an 
example of the evil consequences of this reversal of the natural 
relations of men. 


That which 1s Difficult exposes to Dangcr; that which is Improper brings 
Trouble; that which comes Too Late is not of use, x. 8-11. 


How much time, thought, and paper have been expended in 
seeking to find out a close connection between this group of verses 
and that going before! Some read in them warnings against rising 
in rebellion against despots (Ginsb.); others (e.g. Zockl.) place these 
proverbs in relation to the by no means enviable lot of those upstarts 
(Zockl.); more simply and more appropriately, Luther here finds 
exemplified the thought that to govern (regere homines et gerere res 
humanas) is a difficult matter; on the other hand, Luzz. finds in 8—11 
the thought that all depends on fate, and not on the wisdom of man. 
In reality, this section forms a member in the carrying forward of 
the theme which the author has been discussing from ix. 13: 
wisdom and folly in their mutual relations, particularly in diffi- 
cult situations of life. The catchword of the foregoing section is 
NBD, patience, resignation, which guards against rendering evil for 
evil ; and the catchword of the following section is "W27, considerate 
and provisory straining of the means toward the accomplishment of 
that which one purposes to do. The author presents a prelude in 


' Luz. reads jn): ‘‘ Folly brings many into high places.” The order of the 
words, however, does not favour this. 
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four sentences, which denote by way of example, that whoever under- 
takes any severe labour, at the same time faces the dangers connected 
therewith. 

Vers. 8, 9. “He that diggeth a pit may fall into it; whoso 
breaketh down walls, a serpent may sting him. Whoso pulleth out 
stones may do himself hurt therewith ; he who cleaveth wood may 
endanger himself thereby.” The futures are not the expression of 
that which will necessarily take place, for, thus rendered, these four 
statements would be contrary to experience; they are the expression 
of a possibility. The fut. Sis’ is not here meant as predicting an 
event, as where the clause 8a@ is a figure of self-punishment arising 
from the destruction prepared for others, Prov. xxvii 27; Sir. 
xxvii. 26. YOYis, Prov. xxvi. 27, the Targum word for NN, ditch, 
from 23 =e, depresswm esse. 13 (R. 13, to cut), something cutting 
off, something dividing, is a wall as a boundary and means of pro- 
tection drawn round a garden, vineyard, or farm-court; 73 728 1s 
the reverse of 78 173, Isa. lviiii 12. Serpents are accustomed to 
nestle in the crevices and holes of walls, as well as in the earth (for 
a city-wall is called rnin and on) ; thus he who breaks into such a 
wall may expect that the serpent which is there will bite him (cf. 
Amos v.19). To tear down stones, hissi’a, is synon. of hhatsav, to 
break stones, Isa. li. 1; yet hhotsév does not usually mean the stone- 
breaker, but the stone-cutter (stone-mason) ; hissi’a, from nasa’, to 
tear out, does not also signify, 1 Kings v. 31, “to transport,” and 
here, along with wood-splitting, is certainly to be thought of as 
a breaking loose or separating in the quarry or shaft. Ne'etsav 
signifies elsewhere to be afflicted ; here, where the reference is not 
to the internal but the external feeling: to suffer pain, or reflex. : 
to injure oneself painfully; the derivat. ’etsev signifies also severe — 
labour; but to find this signification in the Niph. (“he who has painful 
labour”) is contrary to the uwsws log., and contrary to the meaning 
intended here, where generally actual injuries are in view. Accord- 
ingly 03 j35°, for which the Mishn. ‘oysya jaD°! “he brings himself 
into danger,” would denote, to be placed in danger of life and limb, 
cf. Gittin 656, Chullin 37a; and it is therefore not necessary, with 
Hitzig and others, to translate after the vulnerabitur of Jerome: 
“He may wound himself thereby ;” there is not a denom. j39, to 
cut, to wound, derived from ?'3D (/'5¥), an instrument for cutting, 
a knife.’ 


1 Vid. above, p. 194. 
2 The Midrash understands the whole ethically, and illustrates it by the ex- 
ample of Rabsake [we know now that the half-Assyr., half-Accad. word rabsuk 
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The sum of these four clauses is certainly not merely that he 
who undertakes a dangerous matter exposes himself to danger; the 
author means to say, in this series of proverbs which treat of the 
distinction between wisdom and folly, that the wise man is every- 
where conscious of his danger, and guards against it. These two 
verses (8,9) come under this definite point of view by the following 
proverb; wisdom has just this value in providing against the mani- 
fold dangers and difficulties which every undertaking brings along 
with it." This is illustrated by a fifth example, and then it is 
declared with reference to all together. 

Ver. 10. “ If the iron has become blunt, and he has not whetted 
the face, then he must give more strength to the effort ; but wisdom 
has the superiority in setting mght.” This proverb of iron, 7.e. iron 
instruments (Gar from 73, to pierce, like the Arab. name for iron, 
hadid, means essentially something pointed), is one of the most 
difficult in the Book of Koheleth,—linguistically the most difficult, 
because scarcely anywhere else are so many peculiar and unexampled 
forms of words to be found. The old translators afford no help for the 
understanding of it. The advocates of the hypothesis of a Dialogue 
have here a support in O8, which may be rendered interrogatively; but 
where would we find, syntactically as well as actually, the answer ? 
Also, the explanations which understand oon in the sense of war- 
troops, armies, which is certainly its nearest-lying meaning, bring out 
no appropriate thought ; for the thought that even blunt iron, as far 
as it is not externally altogether spoiled (lo-phanim qilqal), or: 
although it has not a sharpened edge (Rashi, Rashbam), might be an 
equipment for an army, or gain the victory, would, although it were 
true, not fit the context; Ginsburg explains: If the axe be blunt, 
and he (who goes out against the tyrant) do not sharpen it beforc- 
hand (phanim, after Jerome, for [*phanim, which is impossible, and 
besides leads to nothing, since l‘phanim means ehedem [formerly], 
but not zuvor [ prius], Ewald, § 220a), he (the tyrant) only increases 
his army; on the contrary, wisdom hath the advantage by repairing 
the mischief (without the war being unequal) ;—but the “ruler” 
of the foregoing group has here long ago disappeared, and it is only 
a bold imagination which discovers in the hu of 10a the person 
addressed in ver. 4, and represents him as a rebel, and augments 


means & military chief], whom report makes a brother of Manasseh, and a renegade 
in the Assyrian service. 

1 Thus rightly Carl Lang in his Salom. Kunst im Psalter (Marburg 1874). Ile 
sces in vers. 8-10 a beautiful heptastich. Butas to its contents, ver. 11 also 
belongs to this group. 
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him into a warlike force, but recklessly going forth with unwhettcd 
swords. The correct meaning for the whole, in general at least, is 
found if, after the example of Abulwalid and Kimchi, we interpret 
Den 1323 of the increasing of strength, the augmenting of the effort 
of strength, not, as Aben- Ezra, of conquering, outstripping, sur- 
passing ; 133 means to make strong, to strengthen, Zech. x. 6,12; and 
Dn, as plur. of on, strength, is supported by Don “133, 1 Chron. 
vii. 5, 7,11, 40, the plur. of on 23; the LXX. renders by Suvapers 
dvvaywoes [and he shall strengthen the forces], and the Peshito 
has ‘M for Suvdyes, Acts viii. 13, xix. 11 (cf. Chald. Syr. “08, to 
strengthen oneself, to become strengthened). Thus understanding 
the words ‘3° ‘NM of intentio virium, and that not with reference to 
sharpening (Luth., Grotius), but to the splitting of wood, etc. (Geier, 
Desvoeux, Mendelss.), all modern interpreters, with the exception of 
a few who lose themselves on their own path, gain the thought, that 
in all undertakings wisdom hath the advantage in the devising of 
means subservient to an end. The diversities in the interpretation 
of details leave the essence of this thought untouched. Hitz., 
Bottch., Zockl., Lange, and others make the wood-splitter, or, in 
general, the labourer, the subject to 7), referring nim to the iron, 
and, contrary to the accents, beginning the apodosis with qigal: “If 
he (one) has made the iron blunt, and it is without an edge, he 
swings it, and applies his strength.” DYE"ND, “without an edge” (lo 
for bo), would be linguistically as correct as 0°32 N°, “without 
children,” 1 Chron. 11. 30, 32; Ewald, § 2869; and gilgal would have 
a meaning in some measure supported by Ezek. xxi. 26. But 
granting that gilgal, which there signifies “to shake,” may be 
used of the swinging of an axe (for which we may refer to the 
Aethiop. kualkuala, kalkala, of the swinging of a sword), yet ‘>p2? 
(ink 2D e?) could have been used, and, besides, D5 means, not like ‘p, 
the edge, but, as a somewhat wider idea, the front, face (Ezek. xxi. 21; 
cf. Assyr. pan tlippi, the forepart of a ship); “it has no edge” would 
have been expressed by (NPE) MB NO NIM, or by wY2D VIN NM 
(mp, D1iD), We therefore translate: if the iron has become blunt, 
hebes factum sit (for the Prh. of intransitives has frequently the 
meaning of an inchoative or desiderative stem, like 5D, to become 
little, decrescere, xii. 3; 03, hebescere, caligare, Ezek. xxi. 12 ; Ewald, 
§ 120d), and he (who uses it) has not polished (whetted) the face 
of it, he will (must) increase the force. Si does not refer to the 
iron, but, since there was no reason to emphasize the sameness of 
the subject (as eg. 2 Chron. xxxii. 30), to the labourer, and thus 
makes, as with the other explanation, the change of subject notice- 
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able (as e.g. 2 Chron. xxvi. 1). The order of the words $p.. 
et ille non faciem ( Ser 7%) exacuit, is as at Isa. li 9 ; of also the a 
tion of /o in 2 Sam. ii. 34; Num. xvi. 29. 

pep, or pointed with Pattach instead of T'sere (cf. gargar, Num. 
xxiv. 17) in bibl. usage, from the root-meaning levem esse, signifies to 
move with ease, 2.e. quickness (as also in the Arab. and Aethiop.), to 
shake (according to which the LXX. and Syr. render it by tapaocew, 
na’, to shake, and thereby to trouble, make muddy) ; in the Mishn. 
usage, to make light, little, to bring down, to destroy; here it means 
to make light = even and smooth (the contrast of rugged and notched), 
a meaning the possibility of which is warranted by 0p ‘na, Ezek. 
i. 7, Dan. x. 6 (which is compared by Jewish lexicographers and 
interpreters), which is translated by all the old translators “ glittering 
brass,” and which, more probably than Ewald’s “to steel” (temper), 
is derived from the root gal, to burn, glow.’ With vahhaylim the 
apodosis begins; the style of Koheleth recognises this vav apod. 
in conditional clauses, iv. 11, ef. Gen. xliii. 9, Ruth in. 13, Job 
vil. 4, Mic. v. 7, and is fond of the inverted order of the words for 
the sake of emphasis, xi. 8, cf. Jer. xxxvii. 10, and above, under 
vil. 22. 

In 100 there follows the common clause containing the applica- 
tion. Hitzig, Elster, and Zockl. incorrectly translate: “and it is a 
profit wisely to handle wisdom ;” for instead of the inf. absol. ‘33, 
they unnecessarily read the inf constr. W239, and connect vein 
m22n, which is a phrase altogether unparalleled. Hichsir means to 
set in the right position (vid. “above, p. 193, kaser), and the sentence 
will thus mean: the advantage which the placing rightly of the 
means serviceable to an end affords, is wisdom—+z.e. wisdom bears 
this advantage in itself, brings it with it, concretely: a wise man is 
he who reflects upon this advantage. It is certainly also possible 
that ‘von, after the manner of the Hiph. myn and S syn, directly 
means “to succeed,” or causatively: “to make to succeed.” We 
might explain, as eg. Knobel: the advantage of success, or of the 
causing of prosperity, is wisdom, «e. it is that which secures this 
gain. But the meaning prevalent in post-bibL Heb. of making fit, 
equipping,—a predisposition corresponding to a definite aim or result, 
—is much more conformable to the example from which the porisma 
is deduced. Buxtorf translates the Hiph. as a Mishnic word by aptare, 
rectificare. Tyler suggests along with “ right guidance” the mean- 
ing “ pre-arrangement,” which we prefer.” 

1 Regarding the two roots, vid. Fried. Delitzsch’s Indogerm.-Sem. Stud. p. 91 f. 
* Also the twofold Haggadic explanation, Taanith 8a, gives to hachshir the 
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Ver. 11. The last proverb of this series presents for considern- 
tion the uselessness of him who comes too late. “Ifa serpent bite 
without enchantment, the charmer is of no use.” The Talm. inter- 
prets this ox, like that of ver. 10, also as interrog.: Does the serpent 
bite without its being whispered to, 2.c. without a providential de- 
termination impelling it thereto? Jer. Peah, i. 1. But ND, except 
at Isa. xxvi. 16, where whispering prayers are meant, signifies the 
whispering of formulas of charming ; “ serpents are not to be charmed 
(tamed),” wind, Jer. viii 17. Rather for on °y32 the meaning of 
slander is possible, which is given to it in the Haggada, Taanith 8a: 
All the beasts will one day all at once say to the serpent: the lion 
walks on the earth and eats, the wolf tears asunder and eats; but 
what enjoyment hast thou by thy bite? and it answers them: “ Also 
the slanderer (pen Syn) has certainly no profit.” Accordingly the 
Targ., Jerome, and Luther translate ; but if DS is conditional, and the 
vav of v’én connects the protasis and the apodosis, then ba’al hallashon 
must denote a man of tongue, viz. of an enchanting tongue, and thus 
a charmer (LXX., Syr.). This name for the charmer, one of many, 
is not unintentional ; the tongue is an instrument, as iron is, ver. 10 : 
the latter must be sharp, if it would not make greater effort necessary ; 
the former, if it is to gain its object, must be used at the right time. 
The serpent bites ‘N? ’73, when it bites before it has been charmed 
(cf. 60 yomo, Job xv. 32); there are also serpents which bite with- 
out letting themselves be charmed ; but here this is the point, that it 
anticipates the enchantment, and thus that the charmer comes too 
late, and can make no use of his tongue for the intended purpose, 
and therefore has no advantage from his act. There appropriately 
follow here proverbs of the use of the tongue on the part of a wise 
man, and its misuse on the part of a fool. 


The Worthless Prating and the Aimless Labcur of the Fool, x. 12~15. 


It is wisdom, as the preceding series of proverbs has shown, to 
be on one’s guard to provide oneself with the right means, and 
to observe the right time. These characteristics of the wise man 
ver. 11 has brought to view, by an example from the sphere of 
action in which the tongue serves as the instrument. There now 
follows, not unexpectedly, a proverb with reference to that which the 
words of a wise man and the words of a fool respectively bring about. 
meaning of “ to set, & priori, in the right place.” Luther translated gilgal twice 


correctly, but further follows the impossible rendering of Jerome: mulio labure 
exacuetur, et post industriam sequetur sapienta. 
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Ver. 12. “ The words of a wise man’s mouth are grace; but tha 
lips of a fuol swallow him up.” The words from a wise man’s 
mouth are {M,; graciousness, 7.e. gracious in their contents, their form 
aud manner of utterance, and thus also they gain favour, affection, 
approbation, for culture (education) produces favour, Prov. xiii. 15, 
and its lips grace (pleasantness), which has so wide an influence 
that he can call a king his friend, Prov. xxii. 11, although, accord- 
ing to ix. 11, that does not always so happen as is to be expected. 
The lips of a fool, on the contrary, swallow him, 2. lead him to 
destruction. The Pih. ¥23, which at Prov. xix. 28 means to swallow 
down, and at Prov. xxi. 20 to swallow = to consume in luxury, to 
spend dissolutely, has here the metaphorical meaning of to destroy, 
to take out of the way (for that which is swallowed up disappears). 
nina is parallel form to ‘MSY, like the Aram. MD, The construction 
is, as at Prov. xiv. 3, “the lips of the wise ‘own preserve them ;” 
the idea of unity, in the conception of the lips as an instrument of 
speech, prevails over the idea of plurality. The words of the wise 
are heart-winning, and those of the fool self-destructive. This is 
verified in the following verse. 

Ver. 13. “The beginning of the words of his mouth is foolish- 
ness; and the end of his mouth is mischievous madness.” From 
folly (absurdity) the words which are heard from a fool’s mouth rise 
to madness, which is compounded of presumption, wantonness, and 
frenzy, and which, in itself a symptom of mental and moral depravity, 
brings as its consequence destruction on himself (Prov. xviii. 17). 
The adjective 7370 is as in 17 on, which interchanges with ‘in mn 
vi 2, v.12, etc. The end of his mouth, viz. of his speaking, is = 
the end of the words of his mouth, viz. the end which they at last 
reach. Instead of holeloth, there is here, with the adj. following, 
holeluth, with the usual ending of abstracta. The following proverb 
says how the words. of the fool move between these two poles of 
folly and wicked madness: he speaks much, and as if he knew all 
things. 

Ver. 14. “ And the fool maketh many words: while a man yet 
doth not know that which shall be; and what shall be when he is no 
more, who can show him that?” The vav at the beginning of this 
verse corresponds to the Lat. accedit quod. That he who in 12d was 
named k‘stl is now named hassachal, arises from this, that meanwhile 
sichluth has been predicated of him. The relation of 140 to ia, 
Geier has rightly defined: Probatur absurditas multiloguit a communi 
egnorantia ac umbecillitate humana, quae tamen praecipue dominatur 
apud. ignaros stulfos, We miss before lo-yeda’ an “ although” (gai, 
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Neh. vi. 1, or £1 gam, viii. 12); the clause is, after the manner of a 
clause denoting state or condition, subordinated to the principal 
clause, as at Ps. v. 10: “an open grave is their throat ‘n’ wi, 
although they smooth their tongue, te. speak flatteringly.” The 
L.XX., Syr., Symm., and Jerome seek to rectify the tautology zd quod 
futurum est et quod futurwm est (cf. on the other hand, viii. 7), for they 
read ‘n’...mnwnp. But the second quod futurwm certainly preserves 
by ‘AND its distinguishing nearer definition. Hitzig explains: “ What 
is done, and what after this (that is done) is done.” Scarcely correctly: 
aharav of the parallel passage, vi. 12, cf. vii. 14, ix. 3, requires for 
the suffix a personal reference, so that thus meaharav, as at Deut. 
xxix. 21, means “from his death and onwards.” Thus, first, the 
knowledge of the future is denied to man; then the knowledge of 
what will be done after his death; and generally, of what will then 
be done. The fool, without any consciousness of human ignorance, 
acts as if he knew all, and utters about all and everything a multitude 
of words ; for he uselessly fatigues himself with his ignorance, which 
remains far behind the knowledge that is possible for man. 

Ver. 15. “ The labour of the foolish wearieth him who knoweth 
not how to go to the city.” If we do not seek to explain: labour 
such as fools have wearies him (the fool), then we have here such a 
synallage numeri as at Isa. 11. 8, Hos. iv. 8, for from the plur. a 
transition is made to the distributive or individualizing sing. A 
greater anomaly is the treatment of the noun ony as fem. (greater 
even than the same of the noun prthgam, vil. 11, ‘which admitted of 
attractional explanation, and, besides, in a foreign word was not 
strange). Kimchi, Michlol 10a, supposes that boy i is thought of in 
the sense of 20Y ny; impossible, for one does not use “such au 
expression. Hitzig, and with him Hengst., sees the occasion for the 
synallage in the discordance of the masc. say" 5 but without hesitation 
we use the expressions on™, Mic. v. 6, ‘D”, J mn vi. 26, and the like. 
‘Amal also cannot be here fem. unitatis (Béttch. § 657. 4), for it 
denotes the wearisome striving of fools as a whole and individually. 
We have thus to suppose that the author has taken the liberty of 
using ’amal once as fem. (vid. on the contrary, ii. 18, 20), as the 
poet, Prov. iv. 13, in the introduction of the Book of Proverbs uses 
musar once as fem., and as the similarly formed §2¥ is used in two 
genders. The fool kindles himself up and perplexes himself, as if 
he could enlighten the world and make it happy,—he who does not 
even know how to go to the city. Ewald remarks: “Apparently 
proverbial, viz. to bribe the great lords in the city.” For us who, 
notwithstanding ver. 16, do not trouble ourselves any more with the 
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tyrants of ver. 4, such thoughts, which do violence to the connec- 
tion, are unnecessary. Hitzig also, and with him Elst. and Zockl., 
thinks of the city as the residence of the rulers from whom oppres- 
sion proceeds, but from whom also help against oppression is to be 
sought. All this is to be rejected. Not to know how to go to the 
city, is = not to be able to find the open public street, and, like the 
Syrians, 2 Kings vi. 18 f., to be smitten with blindness. The way 
to the city 1s va notissima et tritissima. Rightly Grotius, like Aben 
Ezra: Multi quaestionibus arduis se fatigant, cum ne obvia quidem 
norint, quale est iter ad urbem. “7S is vulgar for ~yAHON, In the 
Greek language also the word zrods has a definite signification, and 
Athens is called dorv, mostly without the art. But Stamboul, the 
name of which may seem as an illustration of the proverbial phrase, 
“not to know how to go to the city,” is = efs rv woAw. Gratz finds 
here an allusion to the Essenes, who avoided the city—habeat sibi ! 


THIRD CONCLUDING SECTION, WITH THE FINALE AND EPILOGUE 


(A.) WARNINGS AGAINST IDLE REVELRY AND IMPROVIDENCE, AND A CALL 
TO A FRESH EFFORT AFTER A HAPPY IMPROVEMENT OF LIFE, — 
X. 16—XI. 7. 


The Prosperity of a Country, its Misfortune, and Thoughtful Foresight, 
x. 16-20. 


Interpreters have sought in every way to discover a close con- 
nection between the following proverbs of the bad and good princes, 
and those that precede. Hitzig, rightly dissatisfied with this forced 
attempt, cuts the knot by putting vers. 16—19 into the mouth of the 
fool, ver. 15: Koheleth, ver. 20, refers to him this rash freedom of 
speech, and warns him against such language ; for, supposing that 
vers. 16-19 were the words of Koheleth, in ver. 20 he would 
contradict himself. This unworthy perversion of the contents of 
the section rectifies itself. The supposed words of the fool belong 
to the most peculiar, most impressive, and most beautiful utterances 
of the 53n which the Book of Koheleth contains, and the warning, 
ver. 20, against cursing the king, stands in no contradiction to the 
“ woe,’ ver. 16; Isaiah under Ahaz, Jeremiah under Zedekiah, 
actually show how the two are in harmony; and the apostles even in 
the times of Nero acted on their “ honour the king.” Rather it may 
be said that the author in ver. 16, from fools in general (ver. 19) 

_ ECCLES. 2B 
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comes to speak of folly in the position occupied by a king and 
princes. But “ folly” is not the characteristic name for that which is 
unseemly and indecorous which is blamed in these high lords. From 
x. 16, the Book of Koheleth turns toward the conclusion ; since it 
represents itself as a discourse of Solomon's on the subject of the 
wisdom of life, and all through has a sharp eye on rulers and their 
surroundings, it is not strange that it treated of it in x. 4—7, and 
again now returns to the theme it had scarcely left. 

Vers. 16, 17. “ Woe to thee, O land, whose king is a child, and 
whose princes sit at table in the early morning! Happy art thou, 
O land, whose king is a noble, and whose princes sit at table at the 
right time, in manly strength, and not in drunkenness!” Regarding 
‘N, vid. above, p. 191. Instead of ‘2 ‘BY, the older language would 
rather use the phrase (90 "y2 WS; and instead of na’ar, we might 
correctly use, after Prov. xxx. 22, ’évéd; but not as Gratz thinks, 
who from this verse deduces the reference of the book to Herod (the 
“slave of the Hasmonean house,” as the Talm. names him), in the 
same meaning. For naar, it is true, sometimes means—eg. as 
Ziba's by-name (2 Sam. xix. 18 [17])—a servant, but never a slave 
as such, so that here, in the latter sense, it might be the contrast of 
DMN ya; it is to be understood after Isa. iii, 12; and Solomon, 
Bishop of Constance, understood this woe rightly, for he found it 
fulfilled at the time of the last German Karolingian Ludwig 11.’ 
No’ar is a very extensively applicable word in regard to the age of 
a person. King Solomon and the prophets Jeremiah and Zechariah 
show that na’ar may be used with reference to one in a high office ; 
but here it 1s one of few years of age who is meant, who is incapable 
of ruling, and shows himself as childish in this, that he lets himself 
be led by bad guides in accordance with their pleasure. In 168, the 
author perhaps thinks of the heads of the aristocracy who have the 
phantom-king in their power: intending to fatten themselves, they 
begin their feasting with the break of day. If we translate yochélu 
by “ they eat,” 166 sounds as if to breakfast were a sin,—with us 
such an abbreviation of the thought so open to misconception would 
be a fault in style, but not so with a Hebrew? 8 (for nn obs, Ps. 
xiv. 4) is here eating for eating’s sake, eating as its own object, 
eating which, in the morning, comes in the place of fresh activity 
in one’s calling, consecrated by prayer. Instead of ‘YX, 17a, there 
ought properly to have been JW; but (1) Ws has this peculiarity, 
to be explained from its interjectional usage, that with the suff. 


1 Cf. Biichmann’s Ge/fliigelte Worte, p. 178, 5th ed. (1868). 
* Vid. Gesch. d. jiid. Poesie, p. 188 f. 
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added it remains in the form of the st. constr., for we say eg. W'S 
for T'1W8 ; (2) the sing. form WX, inflected “WR, so substitutes itself 
that WN, or, more correctly, TW, and W WR, Prov. xxix. 19, the 
latter for IW, are used (vid. under Song ii 14). Regarding ben- 
hhorim, vid. above, p. 191; the root-word signifies to be white (wd. 
under Gen. xL 16). A noble is called hhor, Isa. xxxiv. 12; and 
one noble by birth, more closely, or also merely descriptively (Gesen. 
Lehrgeb. p. 649), bén-hhorim, from his purer complexion, by which 
persons of rank were distinguished from the common people (Lam. 
iv. 7). In the passage before us, bén-hhorim is an ethical concep- 
tion, as eg. also generosus becomes such, for it connects with the idea 
of noble by birth that of noble in disposition, and the latter pre- 
dominates (cf. Song vii. 2, nadiv): it is well with a land whose king 
is of noble mind, is a man of noble character, or, if we give to bén- 
hhorim the Mishnic meaning, is truly a free man (cf. John viil 36). 
Of princes after the pattern of such a king, the contrary of what is 
said 160 is true: they do not eat early in the morning, but ba'et, 
“at the right time;” everywhere else this is expressed by b°¢tto 
(iii. 11) ; here the expression—corresponding to the Greek év xatpa, 
the Lat. in tempore—is perhaps occasioned by the contrast baboger, 
“in the morning.” LEating at the right time is more closely charac- 
terized by bighvurah v'lo vashsh*tht. Jerome, whom Luther follows, 
translates: ad refictendum et non ad luxuriam. Hitz., Ginsb., and 
ZockL, “ for strengthening ” (obtaining strength), not: “for feasting ; ” 
but that beth might introduce the object aimed at (after Hitz., proceed- 
ing from the beth of exchange), we have already considered under 11. 4. 
The author, wishing to say this, ought to have written snv> xby anand. 
Better, Hahn: “in strength, but not in drunkenness,”’—as heroes, 
but not as drunkards (Isa. v. 22). Ewald’s “in virtue, and not in 
debauchery,” is also thus meant. But what is that: to eat in virtue, 
2.e. the dignity of a man? The author much rather represents 
them as eating in manly strength, ze. as this requires it (cf. the plur. 
Ps. lxxi. 16 and Ps. xc. 10), only not bashti (“in drunkenness— 
excess”), so that eating and drinking become objects in themselves. 
Kleinert, well: as men, and not as gluttons. The Masora makes, 
under bashti, the note n°, i.e. ‘nv has here a meaning which it has 
not elsewhere, it signifies drunkenness; elsewhere it means the weft 
of aweb. The Targ. gives the word the meaning of weakness (mavion), 
after the Midrash, which explains it by wna (in weakness); 
Menahem b. Saruk takes along with it in this sense 7nv, Jer. li. 30. 
The Talm. Shabbath 10a, however, explains it rightly by poy mnv’a, 
Ver. 18. Since, now, ver. 19 has only to do with princes, the 
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following proverb of the consequences of sloth receives a particular 
reference in the frame of this mirror for princes: “Through being 
idle the roof falleth; and through laziness of the hands the house 
leaketh.” Ewald, Redslob, Olsh., Hitz., and Fiirst, as already Aben 
I‘zra, understand the dual sy of the two idle hands, but a similar 
attribut. adject.-dual 1s not found in Heb.; on the contrary, ephrain, 
mrathaim Jer. 1 21, rish'athaim, and, in a certain measure, also 
rigmathaim, speak in favour of the intensification of the dual; ’atsal- 
taim is related to ’atslah,as Fuulenzen [being idle, living in idleness] 
to Faulhet [laziness], it means doubled, 7. great, constant laziness 
(Gesen. H. Wort., and Bottch. in the WV. Aehrenl., under this passage). 
If ’atsaltaim were an attribut. designation of the hands, then shiph- 
luth yadaim would be lowness, i.e. the hanging down of the hands 
languidly by the side; the former would agree better with the second 
than with the first passage. Regarding the difference between 
hamm‘gareh (the beams and joists of a house) and hamgareh (con- 
tignans), vid. note below.’ Since exceeding laziness leaves alone 
everything that could support the house, the beams fall (78, Niph. 
32’), and the house drops, 2.e. lets the rain through (APT, with 0, in 
spite of the intrans. signification) ; cf. the Arab. proverb of the three 
things which make a house insufferable, under Prov. xix. 13. Also 
the community, whom the king and the nobles represent, is a M3, as 
eg. Israel is called the house of Jacob. If the rulers neglect their 
duty, abusing their high position in obeying their own lusts, then the 
kingdom (state) becomes as a dilapidated house, affording no longer 
any protection, and at last a machshelah, a ruined building, Isa. iii. 6. 
It becomes so by slothfulness, and the prodigal love of pleasure 
associated therewith. 

Ver. 19. “ Meals they make into a pleasure, and wine cheereth the 
life, and money maketh everything serviceable.” By 0%, wicked 
princes are without doubt thought of,—but not immediately, since 
166 is too remote to give the subject to ver.19. The subject which 
‘osum bears in itself (= ’osim hém) might be syntactically definite, 
as eg. Ps. xxxiii. 5, 198, He, Jahve, loves, thus: those princes, or, 
from ver. 18: such slothful men; but ’ostm is better rendered, like 
e.g. omrim, Ex. v.16 (Ewald, § 200a), and as in the Mishna we read 
iP and the like with gramm. indef. subj.: they make, but so that 
by it the slothful just designated, and those of a princely rank are 
meant (cf. a similar use of the inf. abs., as here of the part. in the 

: Mpa, with mem Dageshed (Masora: w33 my); in Ps. civ. 8, on the con- 


trary, the mem has Raphe, for there it is particip. (Michlol 46a; Parchon’s Lez. £. 3, 
col. 1). 
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historical style, Isa. xxii. 13). Ginsburg’s rendering is altogether at 
fault: “Tbey turn bread and wine which cheereth life into revelry.” 
If nwy and one as its object stand together, the meaning is, “to pre- 
pare a feast,” Ezek. iv. 15; cf. ’avad I’hem, Dan. v. 1. Here, as 
there, ’osim lehém signifies coenam faciunt (parant). The 9 of w? is 
not the sign of the factitive obj. (as /‘él, Isa. xliv. 17), and thus not, 
as Hitz. supposes, the conditioning 5 with which adv. conceptions are 
formed,—eg. Lam. iv. 5, ‘v0? ‘283, where Jerome rightly translates, 
voluptuose (vid. E. Gerlach, /.c.),—but, which is most natural and is 
very appropriate, it is the 5 of the aim or purpose: non ad debitam 
corporis refectionem, sed ad mera ludicra et stulta gaudia (Geier). piny 
is laughter, as that to which he utters the sentence (11. 2): Thou 
art mad. It is incorrect, moreover, to take lehem v‘°yaim together, 
and to render y‘sammahh hayaim as an attribut. clause to yain: this 
epitheton ornans of wine would here be a most unsuitable weakening 
of the figure intended. It is only an apparent reason for this, that 
what Ps. civ. 15 says in praise of wine the author cannot here turn 
into a denunciatory reproach. Wine is certainly fitted to make 
glad the heart of a man; but here the subject of discourse is duty- 
forgetting idlers, to whom chiefly wine must be brought (Isa. v. 12) 
to cheer their life (this sluggard-life spent in feasting and revelry). 
The fut. naw is meant in the same modal sense as 123, 10a: wine 
must accomplish that for them. And they can feast and drink, for 
they have money, and money aan... ‘vy’. Luther hits the meaning: 
“ Money must procure everything for them;” but the clause is too 
general; and better thus, after Jerome, the Ziirich Bible: “ unto 
money are all things obedient.” The old Jewish interpreters com- 
pare Hos. ii. 23f., where my, with accus. petentis, signifies, “to 
answer a request, to gratify a desire.” But in the passage before 
us 937 is not the obj. accus. of petentis, but petitr; for ’anah is 
connected with the accus. of that to which one answers as well as of 
that which one answers, eg. Job xl. 2, cf. ix. 3. It is unnecessary, 
with Hitzig, to interpret 73¥' as Hiph.: Money makes all to hear (him 
who has the money),—-makes it that nothing is refused to his wish. 
It is the Kal: Money answers to every demand, hears every wish, 
grants whatever one longs for, helps to all; as Menander says: 
“Silver and gold—these are, according to my opinion, the most 
useful gods; if these have a place in the house, wish what thou 
wilt (edfar ri Bovre), all will be thine;” and Horace, Epod. i. 6. 
36 s.: 


** Scilicet uxorem cum dote fidemque et amicos 
Et genus et formam regina pecunia donat.” 
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The author has now described the king who is a misfortune 
and him who is a blessing to the land, and princes as they ought to 
be and as they ought not to be, but particularly luxurious idle 
courtiers ; there is now a warning given which has for its motive 
not only prudence, but also, according to villi. 2, religiousness. 

Ver. 20. “ Curse not the king even in thy thought; and in thy 
bed-chamber curse not the rich; for the birds of the air carry away 
the sound, and the winged creature telleth the matter.” In the 
Books of Daniel and Chronicles, Y7’, in the sense of yv@ous, 18 a 
synon. of °2¥0 and MD2n; here it is rightly translated by the LXX. 
by cuvetdnots ; it does not correspond with the moral-religious idea 
of conscience, but yet it touches it, for it designates the quiet, inner 
consciousness (Psychol. p. 134) which judges according to moral 
criteria: even (gam, as eg. Deut. xxiii. 3) in the inner region of 
his thoughts* one must not curse the king (cf. vii. 4 f.) nor the rich 
(which here, as at 60), without distinction of the aristocracy of 
wealth and of birth, signifies those who are placed in a high princely 
position, and have wealth, the nervus rerum, at their disposal) in his 
bed-chamber, the innermost room of the house, where one thinks 
himself free from treachery, and thus may utter whatever he thinks 
without concealment (2 Kings vi. 12): for the birds of the air may 
carry forth or bring out (Lat. deferrent, whence delator) that which is 
rumoured, and the possessor of a pair of wings (cf. Prov. i 17), after 
the Chethtb (whose 7 of the art. is unnecessarily erased by the Kert, 
as at iil 6,10): the possessor of wings (double-winged), shall further 
tell the matter. As to its meaning, it is the same as the proverb 
quoted by the Midrash: “ walls have ears.”* Geier thinks of the 
swallows which helped to the discovery of Bessus, the murderer of 
his father, and the cranes which betrayed the murderer of Ibycus, as 
comparisons approaching that which is here said. There would 
certainly be no hyperbole if the author thought of carrier-pigeous 
(Paxton, Kitto) in the service of espionage. But the reason for the 
warning is hyperbolical, like an hundred others in all languages: 


“* Aures fert partes, oculos nemus: ergo cavere 
Debet qui loquitur, ne possint verba nocere.” 


* Hengst., not finding the transition from scientia to conscientia natural, 
gives, after Hartmann, the meaning of ‘‘study-chamber” to the word yy; but 


neither the Heb. nor the Aram. has this meaning, although Ps. Ixviii. 13 Targ. 
touches it. 


* ‘yan with unpointed He, because it is not read in the Keri; similarly 
nnn (1 Sam. xxvi. 22). Cf. Mas. fin. f. 22, and Ochla veochla, No. 166. 
$ Vid. Tendlau’s Sprichwirter, No. 861. 
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Act Prudently, but not too Prudently—the Future is Gods ; 
Enjoy Life—the World to come 1s Dark, xi. 1-8. 


There are interpreters (as eg. Zockl.) who regard the concluding 
part of the book as commencing with xi. 1, and do not acknowledge 
any connection with that which immediately precedes; but from 
x. 16 the book draws to its conclusion. ond, x. 19, affords an 
external connection for the proverb here following; but, since the 
proverb x. 20 lies between, the sequence after the same catchword is 
uncertain. Whether there is here a more inward connection, and what 
it is, is determined by the interpretation of xi. 1, which proceeds 
in two fundamentally different directions, the one finding therein 
recommended unscrupulous beneficence, the other an unscrupulous 
spirit of enterprise. We decide in favour of the latter: it is a call, 
derived from commercial pursuits, to engage in fresh enterprise. 

xi 1. “ Let thy bread go forth over the watery mirror: for in 
the course of many days shalt thou find it.” Most interpreters, 
chiefly the Talm., Midrash, and Targ.,’ regard this as an exhortation 
to charity, which although practised without expectation of reward, 
does not yet remain unrewarded at last. An Aram. proverb of Ben 
Sira’s (vid. Buxtorf’s Florilegium, p. 171) proceeds on this inter- 
pretation: “Scatter thy bread on the water and on the dry land; in 
the end of the days thou findest it again.” Knobel quotes a similar 
Arab. proverb from Diez’ Denkwirdigkeiten von Asien (Souvenirs of 
Asia), IT. 106: “ Do good; cast thy bread into the water : thou shalt 
be repaid some day.” See also the proverb in Goethe’s Westost. 
Dwan, compared by Herzfeld. Voltaire, in his Précis de [ Ecclésiaste 
en vers, also adopts this rendering : 

Repandez vos bien faits avec magnificence, 
Méme aux moins vertueuz ne les refusez pas. 


Ne vous informez pas de leur reconnaissance— 
Il est grand, tl est beau de faire des ingrats. 


That instead of “ into the water (the sea)” of these or similar pro- 
verbs, Koheleth uses here the expression, “ on the face of (2B°PY) the 
waters,” makes no difference; Eastern bread has for the most part 


1 The Midrash tells the following story: Rabbi Akiba sees a ship wrecked 
which carried in it one learned in the law. He finds him again actively engaged 
in Cappadocia. What whale, he asked him, has vomited thee out upon dry land? 
How hast thou merited this? The scribe learned in the law thereupon related 
that when he went on board the ship, he gave a loaf of bread to a poor man, who 
thanked him for it, saying: As thou hast saved my life, may thy life be saved. 
Thereupon Akiba thought of the proverb in Eccles. xi. 1. Similarly the Targ. : 
Extend to the poor the bread for thy support ; they sail in ships over the water. 
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the form of cakes, and is thin (especially such as is prepared hastily 
for guests, ’ughoth or matstsoth, Gen. xviil. 6, xix. 3); so that when 
thrown into the water, it remains on the surface (like a chip of 
wood, Hos. x. 7), and is carried away by the stream. But nbv, with 
this reference of the proverb to beneficence, is strange; instead of 
it, the word 7201 was rather to be expected; the LXX. renders by 
atrooretNov ; the Syr., shadar; Jerome, mitte ; Venet. wéu7re ; thus 
by none is the pure idea of casting forth connected with n>¥. And 
the reason given does not harmonize with this reference: “ for in 
the course of many days (D°rov yamin, cf. mérov yamim, Isa. xxiv. 22) 
wilt thou find it” (not “ find it again,” which would be expressed by 
‘om 2wWn), This indefinite designation of time, which yet definitely 
points to the remote future, does not thus indicate that the subject 
is the recompense of noble self-renunciation which is sooner or later 
rewarded, and often immediately, but exactly accords with the idea 
of commerce carried on with foreicn countries, which expects to 
attain its object only after a long period of waiting. In the proper 
sense, they send their bread over the surface of the water who, as 
Ps. evil. 33 expresses, “do business in great waters.” It is a figure 
taken from the corn trade of a seaport (vd. p. 216), an illustration of 
the thought: seek thy support in the way of bold, confident adventure." 
Bread in n? is the designation of the means of making a living or 
gain, and bread in WX¥OA the designation of the gain (cf. ix. 11). 
Hitzig’s explanation : Throw thy bread into the water = venture thy 
hope, is forced ; and of the same character are all the attempts to 
understand the word of agricultural pursuits ; eg. by van der Palm: 
sementem fac juxta aguas (or: in loca irrigua); Gritz even translates: 
“Throw thy corn on the surface of the water,” and understands this, 
with the fancy of a Martial, of begetting children. Mendelssohn is 
right in remarking that the exhortation shows itself to be that of 
Koheleth-Solomon, whose ships traded to Tarshish and Ophir. Only 
the reference to self-sacrificing beneficence stands on a level with it as 
worthy of consideration. With Ginsburg, we may in this way say 
that a proverb as to our dealings with those who are above us, is 
followed by a proverb regarding those who are below us; with those 
others a proverb regarding judicious courageous venturing, ranks 
itself with a proverb regarding a rashness which is to be discounte- 
nanced ; and the following proverb does not say: Give a portion, 
distribute of that which is thine, to seven and also to eight: for it is 
well done that thou gainest for thee friends with the unrighteous 


' The Greek phrase oxeipe:y xcvrov, “‘ to sow the sea’ =to undertake a fruit- 
less work, is of an altogether different character; cf. Amos vi. 12. 
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mammon for a time when thou thyself mayest unexpectedly be in 
want; but it is a prudent rule which is here placed by the side of 
counsel to bold adventure : 

Ver. 2. “ Divide the portion into seven, yea, eight (parts) ; for thou 
knowest not what evil shall happen on the earth.” With that other 
interpretation, Toy was to be expected instead of ’al-haarets ; for an 
evil spreading abroad over the earth, a calamity to the land, does 
not yet fall on every one without exception; and why was not the 
M3 designated directly as personal? The impression of the words 
‘ov ... HA, established in this general manner, is certainly this, that 
on the supposition of the possibility of a universal catastrophe break- 
ing in, they advise a division of our property, so that if we are in- 
volved in it, our all may not at once be lost, but only this or that 
part of it, as Jacob, Gen. xxx1i. 9, says. With reference to 1a, it is 
most natural to suppose that one is counselled not to venture his all 
in one expedition, so that if this is lost in a storm, all might not at 
once be lost (Mendelss., Preston, Hitz., Stuart) ; with the same right, 
since 1a is only an example, the counsel may be regarded as denot- 
ing that one must not commit all to one caravan ; or, since in ver. 2 
yond is to be represented not merely as a means of obtaining gain, 
that one ought not to lay up all he has gathered in one place, Judg. 
vi. 11, Jer. xli. 8 (Nachtigal) ; in short, that one ought not to put 
all into one business, or, as we say literally, venture all on one card. 
pon is either the portion which one possesses, z.¢e. the measure of the 
possession that has fallen to him (Ps. xvi. 5), or pon in) means to 
make portions, to undertake a division. In the first case, the expres- 
sion ? - +--+ 13 follows the scheme of Gen. xvii. 20: make the part 
into seven, yea, into eight (parts); in the second case, the scheme of 
Josh. xviii. 5: make division into seven, etc. We prefer the former, 
because otherwise that which is to be divided remains unknown; 
pon is the part now in possession: make the much or the little that 
thou hast into seven or yet more parts. The rising from seven to 
eight is as at Job v. 19, and like the expression ter quaterque, etc. 
The same inverted order of words as in 20 is found in Esth. vi. 3; 
2 Kings vii. 12. 

Ver. 3. With this verse there is not now a transition, eés a\Xo 
ryévos (as when one understands ver. 1 f. of beneficence) ; the thoughts 
down to ver. 6 move in the same track. “When the clouds are full 
of rain, they empty themselves on the earth: and if a tree fall in 
the south, or in the north—the place where the tree falleth, there it 
lieth.” Man knows not—this is the reference of the verse back- 
wards—what misfortune, as eg. hurricane, flood, scarcity, will come 
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upon the earth; for all that 1s done follows fixed laws, and the bind- 
ing together of cause and effect is removed beyond the influence of 
the will of man, and also in individual cases beyond his knowledge. 
The interpunction of 3aa: De’ Day aNDEY-ON (not as by v. d. 
Hooght, Mendelss., and elsewhere 5°290, but as the Venet. 1515, 21, 
Michael. D°3yn, for immediately before the tone syllable Mahpach is 
changed into Mercha) appears on the first glance to be erroneous, 
and much rather it appears that the accentuation ought to be 


PY PINAY Ow odyA whoo 


but on closer inspection nw; is rightly referred to the conditional 
antecedent, for “ the clouds could be filled also with hail, and thus 
not pour down rain” (Hitz.). As in iv. 10, the fut. stands in the 
protasis as well as in the apodosis. If A is done, then as a conse- 
quence B will be done; the old language would prefer the words 
sprim . . . indo? (2) ox, Ewald, § 3555: as often as A happens, so 
always happens B. 3p" carries (without needing an external object 
to be supplied), as internally transitive, its object in itself: if the 
clouds above fill themselves with rain, they make an emptying, we. 
they empty themselves downwards. Man cannot, if the previous 
condition is fixed, change the necessary consequences of it. 

The second conditioning clause: sz ceciderit lignum ad austrum 
aut ad aquilonem, in quocunque loco ceciderit ibt erit. Thus rightly 
Jerome (vid. above, p. 152). It might also be said: ox py Sermo 
ND¥3 Oxi os, and if a tree falls, whether it be in the south or in 
the north; this sive... swe would thus be a parenthetic parallel 
definition. Thus regarded, the protasis as it lies before us consists in 
itself, as the two vm in Amos ix 3, of two correlated halves: “ And 
if a tree falls on the south side, and (or) if it fall on the north side,” 
4.c. whether it fall on the one or on the other. The Athnach, which 
more correctly belongs to 1p", sets off in an expressive way the pro- 
tasis over against the apodosis; that a new clause begins with vim 
yippol is unmistakeable ; for the contrary, there was need for a chief 
disjunctive to'y3. M‘qom is accus. loci for bimgom, as at Esth. iv. 3, 
viii. 17. Sham is rightly not connected with the relat. clause (cf. 
Ezek. vi. 13); the relation is the same as ati. 7. The fut. 8% is 
formed from 1, whence ii. 22, as at Neh. vi. 6, and in the Mishna 
(Aboth, vi. 1;' Aboda zara, iii. 8) the part. M4. As the jussive form 
‘3 is formed from 1, so M1" (ON) passes into 37, which is here 
written Si. Hitzig supposes that, according to the passage before 
us and Job xxxvii. 6, the word appears to have been written with ¥, 

1 Vid. Baer, Abo ‘ath Jisrael, p. 290. 
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in the sense of “ to fall.” Certainly mn has the root-signification of 
delabi, cadere, and derives from thence the meaning of accidere, exsistere, 
esse (vid. under Job xxxvii. 6); in the Book of Job, however, mn 
may have this meaning as an Arabism; in the wsus log. of the 
author of the Book of Koheleth it certainly was no longer so used. 
Rather it may be said that 37‘ had to be written with an s added 
to distinguish it from the abbreviated tetragramm, if the &, as in 
way, ine XXvlL 12, and on , Josh, x. 24, does not merely represent 
the ‘long terminal vowel (cf. ‘the German-Jewish si = thou, x7 = the, 
etc.) “Moreover, NT, as written, approaches the Mishnic inflection 
of the fut. of the verb mn; the sing. there is 8M, NOM, NOX, and 
the plur. ¥%, according to ‘which Rashi, Aben Ezra, and Kimchi 
interpret #7 here also as plur; Luzzatto, § 670, hesitates, but in 
his Commentary he takes it as sing., as the context requires: there 
will it (the tree) be, or in accordance with the more lively meaning 
of the verb mn: there will it find itself, there it continues to lie. As 
it is an invariable law of nature according to which the clouds dis- 
charge the masses of water that have become too heavy for them, so 
it is an unchangeable law of nature that the tree that has fallen 
before the axe or the tempest follows the direction in which it is 
impelled. Thus the future forms itself according to laws beyond the 
control of the human will, and man also has no certain knowledge 
of the future ; wherefore he does well to be composed as to the worst, 
and to adopt prudent preventive measures regarding it.. This is the 
reference of ver. 3 looking backwards. But, on the other hand, from 
this incalculableness of the future—this is the reference of ver. 3 
looking forwards—he ought not to give up fresh venturesome activity, 
much rather he ought to abstain from useless and impeding calcula- 
tions and scruples. 

Ver. 4. “ He who observeth the wind shall not sow; and he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” The proverb is not to be 
understood literally, but in the spirit of the whole paraenesis : it is 
not directed against the provident observation, guided by experience, 
of the monitions and warnings lying in the present condition of the 
weather, but against that useless, because impossible, calculation of 
the coming state of the weather, which waits on from day to day, 
from week to week, till the right time for sowing and reaping has 
passed away. The seed-time requires rain so as to open up and 
moisten the ground ; he who has too much hesitation observes (0v, 
as at Job xxxix. 1) the wind whether it will bring rain (Prov. 


‘ Otherwise Ewald, § 1920: Nam, Aram. of 937 (as xia) = Nin. 
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xxv. 23), and on that account puts off the sowing of the seed till it 
is too late. The time of harvest requires warmth without rain 
(Prov. xxvi. 1); but the scrupulous and timid man, who can never 
be sure enough, looks at the clouds (cf. Isa. xlvii. 13), scents rainy 
weather, and finds now and never any security for the right weather 
for the gathering in of the fruits of the field. He who would accom- 
plish and gain anything, must have confidence and courage to venture 
something ; the conditions of success cannot be wholly reckoned upon, 
the future is in the hand of God, the All-Conditioning. 

Ver. 5. “As thou hast no knowledge what is the way of the 
wind, like as the bones in the womb of her who is with child; so 
thou knowest not the work of God who accomplisheth all.” Luther, 
after Jerome, renders rightly : “ As thou knowest not the way of the 
wind, and how the bones in the mother’s womb do grow; so,” etc. The 
clause, instar ossium in ventre praegnantis, is the so-called comparatio 
decurtata for instar ignorantiae tuae ossvum, etc., like thy ignorance 
regarding the bones, ze. the growth of the bones. ‘¥¥2,’ because 
more closely defined by ‘S97 ‘23, has not the art. used elsewhere after 
> of comparison; an example for the regular syntax (vid. Riehm, 
under Ps. xvii. 12) is found at Deut. xxxii. 2. That man has no 
power over the wind, we read at vill. 8; the way of the wind he 
knows not (John iii. 8), because he has not the wind under his 
control: man knows fundamentally only that which he rules. Re- 
garding the origin and development of the embryo as a secret which 
remained a mystery to the Israel. Chokma, vid. Psychol. p. 209 ff. 
For ‘psy, cf. Ps. cxxxix. 15 and Job x. 11. Regarding m‘leah, preg- 
nant (like the Lat. plena), vid. above, p. 193. With fine discrimi- 
nation, the fut. #70 X> in the apodosis interchanges with the particip. 
yi" 428 in the protasis, as when we say: If thou knowest not that, 
as a consequence thou shalt also not know this. As aman must 
confess his ignorance in respect to the way of the wind, and the for- 
mation of the child in the mother’s womb; so in general the work of 
God the All-Working lies beyond his knowledge: he can neither 
penetrate it in the entireness of its connection, nor in the details of 
its accomplishment. The idea ’oseh kol, Isa. xliv. 24, is intention- 
ally unfolded in a fut. relat. clause, because here the fut. in the 
natural world, as well as in human history, comes principally into 
view. For that very reason the words OBN-NN are also used, not: (as 
in passages where there is a reference to the world of creation in its 
present condition) eth-kol-elleh, Isa. lxvi. 2. Also the growth of the 


1 The Targ. reads ‘yy3, and construes: What the way of the spirit in the 
bones, i.e. how the embryo becomes animated. 
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child in the mother’s womb is compared to the growth of the future 
in the womb of the present, out of which it is born (Prov. xxvii. 1; 
ef. Zeph. ii. 2). What is established by this proof that man is not 
lord of the future,—viz. that in the activity of his calling he should 
shake off anxious concern about the future,—is once again inferred 
with the combination of what is said in vers. 4 and 2 (according 
to our interpretation, here confirmed). 

Ver. 6. “In the morning sow thy seed, and towards evening 
withdraw not thine hand; for thou knowest not which shall prosper, 
whether this or that, or whether both together shall well succeed.” 
The cultivation of the land is the prototype of all labour (Gen. 
ii. 156), and sowing is therefore an emblem of all activity in one’s 
pursuit ; this general meaning for 77... “oN (like vil. 18 ; synon. 
with 77 . . . ~bx, Josh. x. 6, of the older language) is to be accepted. 
The parallel word to baboker is not ba’érév; for the cessation from work 
(Judg. xix. 16 ; Ps. civ. 23) must-not be excluded, but incessant labour 
(cf. Luke ix. 62) must be continued until the evening. And as ver. 
2 counsels that one should not make his success depend exclusively 
on one enterprise, but should divide that which he has to dispose of, 
and at the same time make manifold trials; so here also we have 
the reason for restless activity of manifold labour from morning till 
evening: success or failure (v. 50) is in the hand of God,—man 
knows not which (quid, here, according to the sense, wtrum) will 
prosper (vid. regarding kasher, above, p. 193), whether () this or 
(ix) that, and whether (08), etc.; vid. regarding the three-membered 
disjunctive question, Ewald, § 361; and regarding k‘ehhad, above, 
p. 192; it is in common use in the more modern language, as ¢.g. 
also in the last benediction of the Shemone-Esra: INMND .. . 19993, 
“bless us, our Father, us all together.” 02% goes back to the two 
Mt, understood neut. (as at vii. 18; cf. on the contrary, vi. 5). The 
LXX. rightly: «al éav (better: ere) ra Ovo éml To aio ayaa. 
Luther, who translates: “and if both together it shall be better,” has 
been misled by Jerome. 

The proverb now following shows its connection with the 
preceding by the copula vav. “The tendency of the advice in 
vers. 1, 2, 6, to secure guarantees for life, is justified in ver. 7: life 
is beautiful, and worthy of being cared for.” Thus Hitzig; but the 
connection is simpler. It is in the spirit of the whole book that, 
along with the call to earnest activity, there should be the call to 
the pleasant enjoyment of life: he who faithfully labours has a 
right to enjoy his life ; and this joy of life, based on fidelity to one’s 
calling, and consecrated by the fear of God, is the most real and the 
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highest enjoyment here below. In this sense the fruere vita lere 
connects itself with the labora : 

Vers. 7, 8. “And sweet is the light, and pleasant it is for the 
eyes to see the sun: for if a man live through many years, he 
ought to rejoice in them all, and remember the days of darkness ; 
that there will be many of them. All that cometh is vain.” Dale 
translates the copula vav introducing ver. 7 by “yes,” and Bullock 
by “truly,” both thus giving to it a false colouring. “ Light,” 
Zockler remarks, stands here for “life.” But it means only what 
the word denotes, viz. the light of life in this world (Ps. lvi 14; Job 
xxxili. 30), to which the sun, as the source of it, is related, as 7iND 
is to nix. Cf. Eurip. Hippol., @ Napmpos aiOnp x.7.r, and Iphigen. 
in Aulis, 1218-19, uy pw’ atroréons «.7.r.: “ Destroy not my youth; 
to see the light is sweet,” etc. The 5 in ‘yd has the short vowel 
Patiach, here and at 1 Sam. xvi. 7, after the Masora.' 

The &« beginning ver. 8 is translated by Knobel, Hitz., Ewald, 
and others by “ja” (yes); by Heiligstedt, as if a negative preceded 
by immo; but as the vav of 7a is copulative “and,” so here the 
ki is causal “for.” If it had been said: man must enjoy himself as 
long as he lives, for the light is sweet, etc., then the joy would have its 
reason in the opportunity given for it. Instead of this, the occasion 
given for joy has its reason in this, that a man ought to rejoice, viz. 
according to God’s arrangement and ordinance: the light is sweet, 
and it is pleasant for the eyes to see the sun; for it ought thus to 
be, that a man, however long he may live, should continue to enjoy 
his fair life, especially in view of the night which awaits him. <1 
am are not here, as at ii. 12, viii. 15, where a negative precedes, 
to be taken together; but Az assigns the reason, and im begins a 
hypothetical protasis, as at Ex. viii. 17, and frequently. Jm, with 
the conclusion following, presents something impossible, as eg. Ps. 
], 12, st esurtrem, or also the extreme of that which is possible as 
actual, e.g. Isa. vii. 18, st peccata vestra sint instar coccini. In the 
latter case, the clause with the concessive particle may be changed 
into a sentence with a concessive conjunctive, as at Isa. x. 22: “for 
though thy people, O Israel, be as numerous as the sand of the 
sea; and here: “though a man may live ever so many years.” The 
second ki after ‘™ is the explicat. quod, as at ii. 24, iv. 4, viii. 17, 
etc.: he must remember the days of darkness, that there shall be 
many of them, and, at all events, not fewer than the many years avail- 
able for the happy enjoyment of life. In this connection kol-shebba’ 


1 Cf. on the contrary, at Gen. iii. 6 and Prov. x. 26, where it has the Kametz; 
cf. also Afichiol 530. 
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denotes all that will come after this life. If Hitz. remarks that the 
sentence: “ All that is future is vanity,” is a false thought, this may 
now also be said of his own sentence extracted from the words: “ All 
that is, is transitory.” For all that is done, in time may pass away ; 
but itis not actually transitory (037). But the sentence also respects 
not all that is future, but all that comes after this life, which must 
appear as vain (hével) to him for whom, as for Koheleth, the future 
is not less veiled in the dark night of Hades, as it was for Horace, 
.4.16s8.: 
‘* Jam te premet nox fabulaeque Manes 
Et domus exilis Plutonia.” 

Also, for Koheleth as for Horace, iv. 7. 16, man at last becomes 
pulvis et umbra, and that which thus awaits him is hével. Tyler is 
right, that “the shadowy and unsubstantial condition of the dead and 
the darkness of Sheol” is thus referred to. 837 signifies not that 
which is nascens, but futurum, eg. Sanhedrin 27a, “from the present 
nani and for the future” (for which, elsewhere, the expression 
Na? tnyd is used). The Venet. construes falsely: All (the days) in 
which vanity will overtake (him); and Luther, referring x3 as the 
3d pers. to the past, follows the misleading of Jerome. Rightly the 
LXX. and Theod.: wav ro épyopevor, 


(B.) FINALE, WITH AN EPIPHONEMA.—XI. 9-XII. 7, 8, 


In xi. 7, 8, having again reached the fundamental saying of 
his earthly eudaemonism, the author now discontinues this his 
ceterum censeo, and artistically rounds off his book; for having begun 
it with an ouverture, 1. 2-11, he concludes it with a finale, xi. 9— 
xii. 7. Man, in view of the long night of death into which he goes 
forth, ought to enjoy the life granted to him. This fundamental 
thought of the book, to which the author has given a poetic colouring, 
xi. 7, 8, now amplifies itself into an animated highly poetical call to 
a young man to enjoy life, but not without the consciousness that 
he must render unto God an account for it. That the call is 
addressed not to a man as such, but to the young man,—including, 
however, after the rule a potwri fit denominatio, young women,— 
is explained from this, that the terminus a quo of an intelligent, 
responsible enjoyment of life stands over against the terminus ad 
quem, the night of death, with its pre-intimation in hoary old age. 
Without any connecting word, and thus as a new point of departure, 
the finale begins : 

Ver. 9. “ Rejoice, young man, in thy youth; and let thy heart 


(- 
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cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: but know, that for all this God 
will bring thee to judgment.” The parallel *°3 shows that the beth 
in 03 (with 5 aspirated) does not introduce the reason of the joy, 
but the time suitable for it. Instead of vyithav libb’cha, “ let thy 
heart be of good cheer,” as the expression might also be, the words 
are vithiv'cha libb‘cha, “ make thy heart of good cheer to thee,’—-so, 
viz., that from this centre brightness may irradiate thy countenance 
(Prov. xv. 13) and thy whole personality, vid. Psychologie, p. 249. 
V¢hhuroth, the period of youth, is here and at xi 1 =Num. xi 28, 
vhhurim, as the only once occurring n’uroth, Jer. xxx. 30, is = the 
elsewhere generally used n°urim; the form in éth is the more 
modern (cf. &luloth, Jer. ii. 2). “ Ways of the heart” are thus ways 
into which the impulse of the heart leads, and which satisfy the 
heart. ‘0 "10, at vi. 9, designates the pleasure felt in the presence 
of the object before one; here, a sight which draws and fastens the 
eyes upon it. The Chethidb has the plur. ‘12, which is known to 
the language (Dan. 1.15; Song it 14), and which would here desig- 
nate the multitude of the objects which delight the eyes, which is 
not unsuitable; the Pik. 129 denotes also elsewhere, frequently, eg. 
Ps, cxxxi. 1, walking, in an ethical sense ; Hitz., Zickl., and others 
interpret the first 3 as specifying the sphere, and the second as 
specifying the norm (“according to the sight of thine eyes”); but 
they both introduce that wherein he ought to act freely and joy- 
fully: in the ways of thy heart, into which it draws thee; and in 
the sight of thine eyes, towards which they direct themselves with 
interest. The LXX. B. renders, “and not after the sight of thine 
eyes.” This “not” (47), which is wanting in A. C., is an interpola- 
tion, in view of the warning, Num. xv. 39, against following the 
impulse of the heart and of the eyes; the Targ. also therefore has : 
“be prudent with reference to the sight of thine eyes.” But this 
moralizing of the text is superfluous, since the call to the youthful 
enjoyment of life is accompanied with the nota bene: but know that 
God will bring thee to an account for all this; and thus it excludes 
sinful sensual desire. In the midst of an address, where a yet closer 
definition follows, ‘wna is thus punctuated, xii. 14, Job xiv. 3, Ps. 
cxliii. 3; here, in the conclusion of the sentence, it is ¥O2. Hitzig 
supposes that there is denoted by it, that the sins of youth are 
punished by chronic disease and abandonment in old age; Knobel 
and others understand by the judgment, the self-punishment of sins 
by all manner of evil consequences, which the O. T. looks upon as 
divinely inflicted penalties. But in view of the facts of experience, 
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that God’s righteous requital is in this life too frequently escaped, 
viii. 14, the author, here and at iil. 17, xii. 14, postulates a final 
judgment, which removes the contradiction of this present time, and 
which must thus be in the future; he has no clear idea of the time 
and manner of this final judgment, but his faith in God places the 
certainty of it beyond all doubt. The call to rejoice is now com- 
pleted by the call to avoid all that occasions inward and outward 
SOITOW. 

Ver. 10. “ And remove sorrow from thy heart, and banish evil 
from thy flesh: for youth and age, not yet grown to grey hairs, 
are vain.” Jerome translates: aufer iram a corde tuo, and remarks 
in his Comm.: in ira omnes perturbationes anima comprehendit; but 
DYD (R. 03, contundere, confringere) does not signify anger, but in- 
cludes both anger and sorrow, and thus corresponds to the specific 
ideas, “sadness, moroseness, fretfulness.” The clause following, Jerome 
translates : et amove malitiam a carne tua, with the remark: in carnis 
malitia universas significat corporis voluptates; but 1¥7 is not taken 
in an ethical, but in a physical sense: Dy3 is that which brings 
sorrow to the heart; and 73m, that which brings evil to the flesh 
(awa, opp. 2, ii. 3, Prov. xiv. 30). More correctly than the Vulgate, 
Luther renders: “banish sorrow from thy heart, and put evil 
from thy body.” He ought to free himself from that which is 
injurious to the inner and the outer man, and hurtfully affects it ; 
for youth, destined for and disposed to joy, is héveél, .e. transitory, 
and only too soon passes away. Almost all modern interpreters 
(excepting the Jewish), in view of Ps. cx. 3, give to MOONY the 
meaning of “the dawn of the morning ;” but the connection with 
nv would then be tautological; the Mishn.-Midrash usus log., in 
conformity with which the Targ. translates, “days of black hair,” 
proves that the word does not go back to “MY, morning dawn, 
morning-red, but immediately to in’, black (vid. above, p. 196), 
and as the contrast of M2'¥ (non-bibl. MY, ‘ID, '3D), canities, denotes 
the time of black hair, and thus, in the compass of its conception, 
goes beyond nv}, since it comprehends both the period of youth 
and of manhood, and thus the whole period during which the strength 
of life remains unbroken.' 

With xii 1 (where, inappropriately, a new chapter begins, 

1 The Mishna, Nedarim iii. 8, jurist. determines that wean ™iny denotes men, 


with the exclusion of women (whose hair is covered) and children. It is disputed 
(vid. Baer's Abodath Jisrael, p. 279) whether nanvin, Aboth iii. 16, Derech erez 


c. Il., Midrash under Lam. ii. 11, is = ryrne’, but without right ; ben-tiskhoréth 
is used for a grown-up son in full manly strength. 
ECCLES, 2c 
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instead of beginning with xi. 9) the call takes a new course, 
resting its argument on the transitoriness of youth: “ And remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, ere the days of evil come, and 
the years draw nigh, of which thou shalt say: I have no pleasure 
in them.” The plur. mayest. TNU3 is =O as a designation of the 
Creator, Job xxxv. 10, Isa. liv. 5, Ps. cxlix. 2; in so recent a book 
it cannot surprise us (cf. above, p. 292), since it is also not altogether 
foreign to the post-bibl. language. The expression is warranted, and 
the Midrash ingeniously interprets the combination of its letters.' 
Regarding the words ’ad asher lo, commonly used in the Mishna (e.g. 
Horajoth iti. 3; Nedarim x. 4), or ’ad shello (Targ. ’ad d‘lo), ante- 
quam, vid. above, p. 195. The days of evil (viz. at least, first, of 
bodily evil, cf. xaxia, Matt. vi. 34) are those of feeble, helpless old 
age, perceptibly marking the failure of bodily and mental strength; 
parallel to these are the years of which (asher, as at i. 10) one has 
to say: I have no pleasure in them (bahem for bahen, as at ii. 6, 
mehem for mehén). These evil days, adverse years, are now described 
symptomatically, and that in an allegorical manner, for the “ere” of 
1d is brought to a grand unfolding. 

Ver. 2. “ Ere the sun becomes dark, and the light, and the 
moon, and the stars, and the clouds return after the rain.” Umbreit, 
Elster, and Ginsburg find here the thought: ere death overtakes 
thee; the figure under which the approach of death is described 
being that of a gathering storm. But apart from other objections 
(vid. Gurlitt, “ zur Erkl. d. B. Koheleth,” in Stud. u. Krit. 1865), this 
idea is opposed by the consideration that the author seeks to describe 
how man, having become old, goes forth (q2h, 56) to death, and that 
not till ver. 7 does he reach it. Also Taylor's view, that what 
precedes 50 is as a dirge expressing the feelings experienced on the 
day of a person’s death, is untenable ; it is discredited already by this, 
that it confuses together the days of evil, 16, and the many days of 
darkness, 2.¢. the long night of Hades, xi 8; and besides, it leaves 
unanswered the question, what is the meaning of the clouds returning 
after the rain. Hahn replies: The rain is death, and the return is 
the entrance again into the nothingness which went before the 
entrance into this life. Knobel, as already Luther and also Winzer 
(who had made the exposition of the Book of Koheleth one of the 
labours of his life), sees in the darkening of the sun, etc., a figure of 
the decay of hitherto joyful prosperity ; and in the clouds after the 

1 Tt finds these things expressed in it, partly directly and partly indirectly: re- 


member Jx3, thy fountain (origin); qw3, thy grave; and p13, thy Creator. 
Thus Jer. Suta ii. 3, and Midrash under Eccles. xii. 1. 
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rain a figure of the cloudy days of sorrow which always anew visit 
those who are worn out by old age. Hitz., Ewald, Vaih., Zockl., and 
Tyler, proceeding from thence, find the unity of the separate features 
of the figure in the comparison of advanced old age, as the winter 
of life to the rainy winter of the (Palestinian) year. That is right. 
But since in the sequel obviously the marasmus senilis of the sepa- 
rate parts of the body is set forth in allegorical enigmatic figures, it 
is asked whether this allegorical figurative discourse does not pro- 
bably commence in ver. 2. Certainly the sun, moon, and stars occur 
also in such pictures of the night of judgment, obscuring all the lights 
of the heavens, as at Isa. xiii. 10; but that here, where the author 
thus ranks together in immediate sequence ‘27... ‘#0, and as he 
joins the stars with the moon, so the light with the sun, he has not 
connected the idea of certain corresponding things in the nature and 
life of man with these four emblems of light, is yet very improbable. 
Even though it might be impossible to find out that which is repre- 
sented, yet this would be no decisive argument against the signi- 
ficance of the figures; the canzones in Dante’s Convito, which he 
there himself interprets, are an example that the allegorical meaning 
which a poet attaches to his poetry may be present even where it 
cannot be easily understood or can only be conjectured. 

The attempts at interpreting these figures have certainly been 
wholly or for the most part unfortunate. We satisfy ourselves 
by registering only the oldest: their glosses are in matter tasteless, 
but they are at least of linguistic interest. A Barajtha, Shabbath 
151--152a, seeking to interpret this closing picture of the Book of 
Koheleth, says of the sun and the light: “this is the brow and the 
nose ;” of the moon: “this is the soul;” of the stars: “this the 
cheeks.” Similarly, but varying a little, the Midrash to Lev. c. 18 
and to Koheleth: the sun = the brightness of the countenance ; 
light = the brow ; the moon = the nose ; the stars = the upper part 
of the cheeks (which in an old man fallin). Otherwise, but following 
the Midrash more than the Talmud, the Targum: the sun = the 
stately brightness of thy countenance; light=the light of thine 
eyes; the moon=the ornament of thy cheeks; the stars = the 
apple of thine eye. All the three understand the rain of wine 
(Talm. °33), and the clouds of the veil of the eyes (Targ.: “ thy 
eye- lashes”), but without doing justice to ans aw; only one 
repulsive interpretation in the Midrash takes these words into 
account. In all these interpretations there is only one grain of 
truth, this, viz. that the moon in the Talm. is interpreted of the 
nav, anima, for which the more correct word would have been v5; 
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but it has been shown, Psychol. p. 154, that the Jewish, like the 
Arab. psychology, reverses terminologically the relation between nn 
(spw9), spirit, and wp), soul. 

The older Christian interpretations are also on the right track. 
Glassius (as also v. Meyer and Smith in “ The portraiture of old 
age ”) sees in the sun, light, etc., emblems of the interna microcosmt 
lumina mentis ; and yet better, Chr. Friedr. Bauer (1732) sees in 
2a a representation of the thought: “ ere understanding and sense 
fail thee.” We have elsewhere shown that o»n mm (nev) and 
mn Wp) (for which nowhere own v5) are related to each other as the 
principium principians and principium principatum of life (Psychol. 
p. 79), and as the root distinctions of the male and female, of the 
predominantly active and the receptive (Psychol. p. 103). Thus 
the figurative lancuage of ver. 3 is interpreted in the following 
manner. The sun is the male spirit nn (which, like ww, is used in 
both genders) or nov's, after Prov. xx. 27,a light of Jahve which 
penetrates with its light of self-examination and self-knowledge the 
innermost being of man, called by the Lord, Matt. vi. 23 (cf 1 Cor. 
ii. 11), “the light that is in thee.” The light, viz. the clear light 
of day proceeding from the sun, is the activity of the spirit in its 
unweakened intensity: sharp apprehension, clear thought, faithful 
and serviceable memory. The moon is the soul; for, according to the 
IIeb. idea, the moon, whether it is called ™ or mI29, is also in rela- 
tion to the sun a figure of the female (cf. Gen. xxxvii. 9 f,, where the 
sun in Joseph's dream = Jacob-Israel, the moon = Rachel) ; and that 
the soul, viz. the animal soul, by means of which the spirit becomes 
the principle of the life of the body (Gen. ii. 7), is related to the 
spirit as female cxedos doOevéotepor, is evident from passages such as 
Ps, xlii. 6, where the spirit supports the soul (animus animam) with 
its consolation. And the stars? We are permitted to suppose in 
the author of the Book of Koheleth a knowledge, as Schrader * has 
shown, of the old Babyl].-Assyr. seven astral gods, which consisted of, 
the sun, moon, and the five planets; and thus it will not be too much 
to understand the stars, as representing the five planets, of the five 
senses (Mishn. nivain? later O°, cf. the verb, ii. 25) which mediate 
the receptive relation of the soul to the outer world (Psychol. 
p. 233). But we cannot see our way further to explain 26 patholo.- 
anatom., as Geier is disposed to do: Nonnulli haec accommodant ad 
crassos illos ac pituosos senum vapores ex debili ventriculo in cerebrum 
adscendentes continuo, ubi itidem timbres (nwa) h. e. destillationes creber- 


t Vid. ‘*Sterne” in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex. and Stud. wu. Krit. 1874, 
*- Thus the five senses are called, e.g. Bamidbar rabba, c. 14. 
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rimae per oculos lippientes, per nares guttatim fluentcs, per os subinde 
excreans cet., quae sane defluxiones, tussis ac catharri in juventbus non 
ita sunt frequentia, quippe ubi calor multo adhuc fortior, consumens 
dissipansque humores. It is enough to understand 0°32 of cases of 
sickness and attacks of weakness which disturb the power of 
thought, obscure the consciousness, darken the mind, and which 
ahhar haggéshém, after they have once overtaken him and then 
have ceased, quickly again return without permitting him long to 
experience health. A cloudy day is =a day of misfortune, Joel 
ii. 2, Zeph. i. 15; an overflowing rain is a scourge of God, Ezek. 
xiii. 13, xxxvili. 22; and one visited by misfortune after mis- 
fortune complains, Ps. xlii. 8 [7]: “ Deep calleth unto deep at the 
noise of thy waterspouts: all thy waves and thy billows are gone 
over me.” 

Ver. 3. To the thought: Ere the mind and the senses begin to 
be darkened, and the winter of life with its clouds and storms 
approaches, the further details here following stand in a sub- 
ordinate relation: “That day when the watchers of the house 
tremble, and the strong men bow themselves, and the grinders 
rest, because they have become few, and the women looking out 
of the windows are darkened.” Regarding O13 with art.: co (clo) 
tempore, vid. under Song vii. 8. What follows is regarded by 
Winzer, with Mich., Spohr, and partly Nachtigal, as a further de- 
scription of the night to which old age, ver. 2, is compared : 
Watchers then guard the house; labourers are wearied with the 
labours and cares of the day; the maids who have to grind at the 
mill have gone to rest; and almost all have already fallen asleep ; 
the women who look out from the windows are unrecognisable, 
because it has become dark. But what kind of cowardly watchers 
are those who “tremble,” and what kind of (per antiphrasin) strong 
men who “bow themselves” at evening like children when they 
have belly-ache! Ginsburg regards vers. 2—5 as a continuation of 
the description of the consequences of the storm under which human 
life comes to an end: the last consequence is this, that they who 
experience it lose the taste for almonds and the appetite for locusts. 
But what is the meaning of this quaint figure ? it would certainly 
be a meaningless and aimless digression. Taylor hears in this verse 
the mourning for the dead from ver. 2, where death is described : 
the watchers of the house tremble ; the strong men bow themselves, 
viz. from sorrow, because of the blank death has made in the house, 
etc. ; but even supposing that this picture had a connection in ver. 2, 
how strange would it be !—the lookers out at the windows must 
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be the “ ladies,” who are fond of amusing themselves at windows, 
and who now—are darkened. Is there anything more comical 
than such little ladies having become darkened (whether externally 
or internally remains undeterrained)? However one may judge 
of the figurative language of ver. 2, ver. 3 begins the allegorical 
description of hoary old age after its individual bodily symptoms ; 
interpreters also, such as Knobel, Hitz, and Ewald, do not shrink 
from seeking out the significance of the individual figures after the 
old Haggadic manner. The Talm. says of shomré habbayith : these 
are the loins and ribs ; of the anshé hehhayil: these are the bones ; 
of harooth baartibboth: these, the eyes. The Midrash understands 
the watchers of the house, of the knees of the aged man ; the men of 
strength, of his ribs or arms; the women at the mill, of the digestive 
organs (DD97,' the stomach, from omasum) ; those who have become 
few, of the teeth; the women looking out at the window, of the 
eyes; another interpretation, which by harooth thinks of the lungs, 
is not. worth notice. 

Here also the Targ. principally follows the Midrash: it eenolates 
the watchers of the house by “ thy knees ;” strong men by “ thine 
arms ;” the women at the mill by “the teeth of thy mouth;” the 
women who look out at the window by “thine eyes.” These inter- 
pretations for the most part are correct, only those referable to the 
internal organs are in bad taste; references to these must be excluded 
from the interpretation, for weakness of the stomach, emphysema of 
the lungs, etc., are not appropriate as poetical figures. The most 
common biblical figures of the relation of the spirit or the soul to the 
body is, as we have shown, Psychol. p. 227, that of the body as of 
the house of the inner man. This house, as that of an old man, is 
on all sides in aruinous condition. The shomré habbayith are the 
arms terminating in the hands, which bring to the house whatever is 
suitable for it, and keep away from it whatever threatens to do it 
injury ; these protectors of the house have lost their vigour and 
elasticity (Gen. xlix. 24), they tremble, are palsied (3%, from Y#, Palp. 
yiyt, bibl. and Mishn.: to move violently hither and thither, to 
tremble, to shake”), so that they are able neither to grasp securely, to 
hold fast and use, nor actively to keep back and forcibly avert evil. 
Anshé héhhayil designates the legs, for the shogé hdish are the seat of his 
strength, Ps. cxlvii. 10; the legs of a man in the fulness of youthful 
strength are like marble pillars, Song x. 15; but those of the old 
man hith'authu (Hithpa. only here) have bowed themselves, they 


1 This hamses is properly the second stomach of the ruminants, the cellular caul. 
4 Vid. Friedr. Delitzsch’s Indogerm.-Se... Stud. p. 65f. 
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have lost their tight form, they are shrunken (Ni}75, Job iv. 4, etc.) 
and loose; 4 Macc. iv. 5 calls this tyv é« tod ynpws vwOpornta 
mobav émixvpwv. To maidens who grind (ef. 23 ‘nd, Num. xi. 8 
and Isa. xlvil. 2) the corn by means of a hand-mill are compared 
the teeth, the name of which in the old language is masc., but in the 
modern (cf. Prov. xxix. 19), as also in the Syr. and Arab., is fem.; the 
reference of the figure to these instruments for grinding is not to be 
missed ; the Arab. tahinat and the Syr. tahonto signify dens molaris, 
and we now call 6 of the 32 teeth Mahlzdéhne (molar teeth, or 
grinders) ; the Greeks used for them the word pvAase (Ps. lvii. 7, 
LXX.). Regarding 203, LXX. jpynoay (= aepyol éyevnOncayv), vid. 
above, p. 191.1 The clause 3oYD "3 (LXX. 6rt dAvyoOnoav) assigns 
the reason that the grinders rest, z.¢. are not at work, that they have 
become few: they stand no longer in a row; they are isolated, and 
(as is to be supposed) are also in themselves defective. Taylor 
interprets m7 etw transitively: the women grinding rest when they 
have wrought a little, 7e. they interrupt their labour, because on 
account of the occurrence of death, guests are now no longer enter- 
tained ; but the beautiful appropriate allegory maintains its place 
against this supposed lamentation for the dead; also DY does not 
signify to accomplish a little (Targ.), but to take away, to become 
few (LXX., Syr., Jerome, Venet., Luther), as such a Prh. as x. 10, 
np, to become blunt. And by ‘83 Nik we are not to think, with 
Taylor, of women such as Sisera’s mother or Michal, who look out of 
the window, but of the eyes, more exactly the apples of the eyes, to 
which the orbita (LXX. év tais omais ; Symm. ova tov dmav) and 
the eyelids with the eye-lashes are related as a window is to those 
who look out ; 7298 (from 318, R. 39, to entwine firmly and closely) 
is the window, consisting of a lattice of wood ; the eyes are, as Cicero 
(Tuse. i. 20) calls them, quasi fenestrae animi,; the soul-eyes, so to 
speak, without which it could not experience what sight is, look by 
means of the external eyes ; and these soul-bodily eyes have become 
darkened in the old man, the power of seeing is weakened, and the 
experiences of sight are indistinct, the light of the eyes is extinguished 
(although not without exception, Deut. xxxiv. 7). 


1 We find a similar allegory in Shabbath 152a. The emperor asked the Rabbi 
Joshua b. Chananja why he did not visit f’4N ‘3 (a place where learned conver- 
sation, particularly on religious subjects, was carried on). He answered: ‘‘ The 
mount is snow (= the hair of the head is white), ice surrounds me (= whiskers and 
beard on the chin white), its (of my body) dogs bark not (the voice fails), and its 
grinders (the teeth) grind not.” The proper meaning of ;q"3x °3, Levy has not 
been able clearly to bring to light in his Newhebr. u. Chald. W. B. 
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Ver. 4. From the eyes the allegory proceeds to the mouth, and the 
repugnance of the old man to every noise disturbing his rest : “ And the 
doors to the street are closed, when the mill sounds low; and he rises 
up at the voice of a bird; and all the daughters of song must lower 
themselves.” By the door toward the street the Talm.and Midrash 
understand the pores or the emptying members of the body,—a mean- 
ing so far from being ignoble, that even in the Jewish morning 
prayer a Beracha is found in these words: “ Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the world, who hast wisely formed man, and 
made for him manifold apertures and cavities. It is manifest and 
well known before the throne of Thy Majesty, that if one of these 
cavities is opened, or one of these apertures closed, it is impossible 
for him to exist and to stand before Thee ; blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
the Physician of the body, and who doest wondrous works!” The 
words which follow ‘81... ‘t’2 are accordingly to be regarded as 
assigning a reason for this closing: the non-appearance of excretion 
has its reason in defective digestion in this, that the stomach does not 
grind (Talm.: n yapup! Saya). But the dual mines suggests a pair 
of similar and related members, and PW3 a pair of members open 
before the eyes, and not such as modesty requires to be veiled. The 
Targum therefore understands the shutting of the doors properly ; 
but the mills, after the indication lying in ‘3 [grinding maids], it 
understands of the organs of eating and tasting, for it translates: 
“thy feet will be fettered, so that thou canst not go out into the 
street ; and appetite will fail thee.” But that is an awkward amal- 
gamation of the literal with the allegorical, which condemns itself 
by this, that it separates the close connection of the two expressions 
required by PBwIA, which also may be said of the reference of | 
‘nbs to the ears, into which no sound, even from the noisy market, 
penetrates (Gurlitt, Gratz). We have for on a key, already found 
by Aben Ezra, in Job xli. 6 [2], where the jaws of the leviathan are 
called 35 ne; and as Herzf. and Hitz. explain, so Samuel Aripol 
in his Commentary, which appeared in Constantinople, 1855, rightly : 
“ He calls the jaws ovn'n, to denote that not two minds in two places, 
but in one place, are meant, after the manner of a door opening out 
to the street, which is large, and consists of two folds or wings, mind, 
which, like the lips (O°NS¥0, better: the jaws), form a whole in two 
parts; and the meaning is, that at the time of old age the lips are 
closed and drawn in, because the teeth have disappeared, or, as the 


1 Cf. Berachoth 61b: The stomach (jap 7p) grinds. As hamses is properly 
the caul of the ruminant, so this word Japp is the crop (bibl. FN) of the bird. 
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text says, because the noise of the mill is low, just becanse he has 
no teeth to grind with.” The connection of 73D and PEwa is, how- 
ever, closer still: the jaws of an old man are closed externally, for 
the sound of the mill is low; 2. since, when one masticates his food 
with the jaws of a toothless mouth, there is heard only a dull sound 
of this chewing (Mumpfelns, vid. Weigand’s Deut. W. B.), 2.e. laborious 
masticating. He cannot any more crack or crunch and break his 
food, one hears only a dull munching and sucking.—The voice of the 
mouth (Bauer, Hitz., Gurlitt, Zockl.) cannot be the meaning of bp 
‘on; the set of teeth (Gurlitt indeed substitutes, 3b, the cavity of 
the mouth) is not the organ of voice, although it contributes to the 
formation of certain sounds of words, and is of importance for the 
full sound of the voice. 

Pw2, “to the street,” is here=on the street side; oy is, as at 
Prov. xvi. 19, infin. (Symmachus: aypemleons tis dwvfs; the 
Venet.: év 7@ tarevacbat THy Pwvyv), and is to be understood after 
Isa. xxix. 4; 7290 stands for 0°, as the vulgar Arab. fahin and 
mathana instead of the antiquated rakd. Winzer now supposes 
that the picture of the night is continued in 40: e¢ subsistit (vox 
molae) ad cantum galli, et submissius canunt cantatrices (viz. molitrices), 
Elster, with Umbreit, supposes the description of a storm continued : 
the sparrow rises up to cry, and ail the singing birds sink down 
(flutter restlessly on the ground). And Taylor supposes the lament 
for the dead continued, paraphrasing: But the bird of evil omen 
fowl, or raven] raises his dirge, and the merry voice of the singing 
girls is silent. 

These three pictures, however, are mere fancies, and are also 
evidently here forced upon the text; for Sp mp cannot mean sub- 
sistit vox, but, on the contrary (cf. Hos. x. 14), surgit (tollitur) voz ; 
and ‘pb mp» cannot mean: it (the bird) raises itself to cry, which 
would have required typ nnd op’, or at least Sipe, after mondnd Dip, 
etc. ; besides, it is to be presumed that wey is genit., like any Sip 
and the like, not nom. of the subj. It is natural, with Hitz, Ewald, 
Heiligst., Zock., to refer gol tsuppor to the peeping, whispering voice 
(“ childish treble” of Shakespeare) of the old man (cf. tsiphtseph, 
Isa. xxix. 4, xxxvil. 14, x. 14, vii. 19). But the translation: 
“ And it (the voice) approaches a sparrow’s voice,” is inadmissible, 
since for 2 DIP the meaning, “ to pass from one state to another,” 
cannot be proved from 1 Sam. xxii. 13, Mic. i. 8 ; o)p signifies there 
always “ to rise up,” and besides, gol tahhanah is not the voice of the 
mouth supplied with teeth, but the sound of the chewing of a tooth- 
less mouth. If /‘gol is connected with a verb cf external movement, 
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or of that of the soul, it always denotes the occasion of this movement, 
Num. xvi. 34; Ezek. xxvit. 28; Job xxi. 12; Hab. 11.16. In- 
fluenced by this inalienable sense of the language, the Talm. explains 
‘py... orp by “even a bird awakes him.” Thus also literally the 
Midrash, and accordingly the Targ. paraphrasing : “thou shalt awaken 
out of thy sleep for a bird, as for thieves breaking in at night.” 
That is correct, only it is unnecessary to limit O%" (or rather dip", 
which accords with the still continued subordination of ver. 4 
to the eo die quo of ver. 3a) to rising up from sleep, as if it were 
synonymous with iy": the old man is weak (nervously weak) and 
easily frightened, and on account of the deadening of his senses (after 
the figure of ver. 2, the darkening of the five stars) is so liable to 
mistake, that if even a bird chirps, he is frightened by it out of his 
rest (cf. hékim, Isa. xiv. 9). 

Also in the interpretation of the clause VO... 3nW, the 
ancients are in the right track. The Talm. explains: even all music 
and song appear to him like common chattering ("™ or, according 
to other readings, 1M); the proper meaning of inw is thus Haggad. 
twisted. Less correctly the Midrash: wn moa are his lips, or 
they are the reins which think, and the heart decides (on this 
curious psychol. conception, cf. Chullin 11a, and particularly Bera- 
choth 61a, together with my Psychol. p. 269). The reference to 
the internal organs is @ priort improbable throughout; the Targ. 
with the right tact decides in favour of the lips: “ And thy lips 
are untuned, so that they can no more say (sing) songs.” In this 
translation of the Talm. there are compounded, as frequently, two 
different interpretations, viz. that interpretation of ‘vin ‘93, which is 
proved by the 53 going before to be incorrect, because impossible ; 
and the interpretation of these “daughters of song” of “ songs,” 
as if these were synonymous designations, as when in Arab. mis- 
fortunes are called banatu binasan, and the like (vid. Lane’s Lez. 
I. p. 263) ; Sip n3, which in Mish. denotes a separate voice (the 
voice of heaven), but in Syr. the separate word, may be compared. 
But 3 (fut. Wiph. of NM’) will not accord with this interpretation. 
Tor that ‘yn ‘93 denotes songs (Hitz, Heiligst.), or the sound ot 
singing (Bottch.), or the words (Ewald) of the old man himself, 
which are now softened down so as to be scarcely audible, is yet 


1 Vav with Cholem in H. F. Thus rightly, according to the Masora, which 
places it in the catalogue of those words which occur once with a bigher (pip) 
and once with a lower vowel (p3p"), Mas. fin. 2a b, Ochlaweochla, No. 5; cf. also 
Aben Ezra’s Comm. under Ps. Ixxx. 19; Zachoth 23a, Safa berura 21b (where 
Lipwann is uncertain as to the meaning). 
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too improbable ; it is an insipid idea that the old man gives forth these 
feeble “ daughters of song” from his mouth. We explain inv of a 
being bowed down, which is external to the old man, and accordingly 
understand b°noth hashshir not of pieces of music (Aq. wavta Ta THs 
@ons) which must be lowered to pianissimo, but according to the 
parallel already rightly acknowledged by Desvoeux, 2 Sam. xix. 36, 
where the aged Barzillai says that he has now no longer an ear for 
the voice of singing men and singing women, of singing birds (cf. 
NTot 13 of a singing bird in the Syrian fables of Sophos, and banoth 
of the branches of a fruit tree, Gen. xlix. 22), and, indeed, so that 
these are a figure of all creatures skilled in singing, and taking plea- 
sure in it: all beings that are fond of singing, and to which it has 
become as a second nature, must lower themselves, viz. the voice of 
their song (Isa. xxix. 4) (cf. the Kal, Ps, xxxv. 14, and to the modal 
sense of the fut. x. 10, 123, and x. 19, nee), i.e. must timidly retire, 
they dare not make themselves heard, because the old man, who is 
terrified by the twittering of a little bird, cannot bear it. 

Ver. 5a. From this his repugnance to singing, and music, 
and all loud noises, progress in the description is made to the 
difficulty such aged men have in motion: “Also they are afraid of 
that which is high; and there are all kinds of fearful things in the 
way... The description moves forward in a series of independent 
sentences; that & D1 to which it was subordinate in ver. 3, and 
still also in ver. 4, is now lost sight of. In the main it is rightly 
explained by the Talm., and with it the Midrash: “Even a little 
hillock appears to him like a high mountain; and if he has to go on 
a journey, he meets something that terrifies him;” the Targ. has 
adopted the second part of this explanation. #33 (falsely referred 
by the Targ. to the time lying far back in the past) is understood 
neut.; cf. 1 Sam. xvi. 7. Such decrepid old men are afraid of 
GN", not wdebunt, as the LXX., Symm., Ar. and the Venet. trans- 
late, who seem to have had before them the defective 1x1) a height, 
—it alarms them as something insurmountable, because their breath 
and their limbs fail them when they attempt it; and hathhhattim 
(plur. of the intensifying form of 1, consternatio, Job xli. 25), te. 
all kinds of formidines (not formido, Ewald, § 179a, Bottch. § 762, 
for the plur. is as in salsilloth, ’aph’appim, etc., thought of as such), 
meet them in the way. As the sluggard says: there is a lion in 
the way, and under this pretence remains slothfully at home, Prov. 
xxiv. 13, xxi. 13, so old men do not venture out; for to them a 
damp road appears like a very morass; a gravelly path, as full of 
ueck-breaking hillocks; an undulating path, as fearfully steep and 
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precipitous; that which is not shaded, as oppressively hot and exhaust- 
ing—they want strength and courage to overcome difficulties, and 
their anxiety pictures out dangers before them where there are none. 
5b. The allegory is now’ continued in individual independent 
figures: “And the almond tree is in blossom.” The Talm. explains 
‘wit ' of the haunch-bone projecting (from leanness); the Midrash, 
of the bones of the vertebral column, conceived of as incorruptible 
and as that round which will take place the future restoration of the 
human body,—probably the cross bone, os sacrum, inserted between 
the two thigh bones of the pelvis as a pointed wedge; cf. Jerome in 
his Comm.: quidam sacram spinam interpretantur quod decrescentibus 
natium cornibus spina accrescat et floreat; 35 is an Old Heb., Aram., 
and Arab. name of the almond tree and the almond nut (wd. under 
Gen. xxx. 37), and this, perhaps, is the reason of this identification of 
the emblematic 7? with nd (the os sacrum, or vertebra magna) of the 
spine. The Targ. follows the Midrash in translating: the ‘T# w™ 
(the top of the spine) will protrude from leanness like an almond 
tree (viz. from which the leaves have been stripped). In these 
purely arbitrary interpretations nothing is correct but (1) that 1PY 
is understood not of the almond fruit, but of the almond tree, as also 
at Jer.i.11 (the rod of an almond tree); (2) that ps3 (notwith- 
standing that these mterpreters had it before them unpointed) is 
interpreted, as also by the LXX., Syr., Jerome, and the Venet., in 
the sense of blossoming, or the bursting out of blossoms by means of 
the opening up of the buds. Many interpreters understand 7pY of 
almond fruit (Winzer, Ewald, Ginsb., Rodiger, etc.), for they derive 
YN? from yx, as Aben Ezra had already done, and explain by: 
Jfastidit amygdalam (nucem), or fastidium creat amygdala. But 
(1) 783! for 782 (Aaph. of 782, to disdain, to treat scornfully) is a 
change of vowels unexampled; we must, with such an explanation, 
read either }'82, fastiditur (Gaab), or 782"; (2) almond nuts, indeed, 
belong to the more noble productions of the land and the delicacies, 
Gen. xlili. 11, but dainties, car’ €&., at the same time they are not, 
so that it would be appropriate to exemplify the blunted sensation 
of taste in the old man, by saying that he no more cracks and eats 
almonds. The explanation of Hitzig, who reads 782", and interprets 
the almond tree as at Song vii. 9 the palm, to denote a woman, for he 
translates: the almond tree refuses (viz. the old man), we set aside as 
too ingenious ; and we leave to those interpreters who derive yx3* from 
1 The Jewish opinion of the incorruptible continuance of this bone may be 


connected with the designation 0s sacrum; the meaning of this is controverted, vid. 
Hyrtl’s Anatomie, § 124, 
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yx, and understand spwn' of the glans penis (Bottch., Fiirst, and several 
older interpreters), to follow their own foul and repulsive criticism. 
y*82° is an incorrect reading for 72’, as at Hos. x. 14, ONP for OP, and, 
in Prov., ‘WX for ‘W (Gesen. § 73. 4); and besides, as at Song vi. 11, 
327, regular Hiph. of Y¥2 (y2, Lam. iv. 15), to move tremblingly 
(vibrate), to glisten, blossom (cf. Di3, to flee, and jp‘), Assyr. nzsannu, 
the flower- month). Thus deriving this verbal form, Ewald, and 
with him Heiligst., interprets the blossoming almond tree as a figure 
of the winter of life: “it is as if the almond tree blossomed, which 
in the midst of winter has already blossoms on its dry, leafless stem.” 
But the blossoms of the almond tree are rather, after Num. xvii. 23, 
a figure of special life-strength, and we must thus, thrown back to yx» 
from ys) (to flourish), rather explain, with Furrer (in Schenkel’s 
B. L.), as similarly Herzf.: the almond tree refuses, 2.c. ceases, to 
blossom ; the winter of old age is followed by no spring; or also, 
as Dale and Taylor: the almond tree repels, ze. the old man has 
no longer a joyful welcome for this messenger of spring. But his 
general thought has already found expression in ver. 2; the blossom- 
ing almond tree must be here an emblem of a more special relation. 
Hengst. supposes that “the juniper tree (for this is the proper mean- 
ing of Spe’) is in bloom” is = sleeplessness in full blossom stands by 
the old man; but that would be a meaningless expression. Nothing 
is more natural than that the blossoming almond tree is intended 
to denote the same as is indicated by the phrase of the Latin 
poet: Lntempestivi funduntur vertice cant (Luther, Geiger, Grot., 
Vaih., Luzz. Gurlitt, Tyler, Bullock, etc.). It has been objected 
that the almond blossoms are not pure white, but according to 
the variety, they are pale-red, or also white; so that Thomson, in 
his beautiful Land and the Book, can with right say: “Tue almond 
tree is the type of old age whose hair is white;” and why? “The 
white blossoms completely cover the whole tree.” Besides, Bauer 
(1732) has already remarked that the almond blossoms, at first tinged 
with red, when they are ready to fall off become white as snow; with 
which may be compared a clause cited by Ewald from Bodenstedt’s 
A Thousand and One Days in the Orient: “The white blossoms fall 
from the almond trees like snow-flakes.” Accordingly, Dichsel is 
right when he explains, after the example of Zéckler: “the almond tree 
with its reddish flower in late winter, which strews the ground with 
its blossoms, which have gradually become white like snow-flakes, is 
an emblem of the winter of old age with its falling silvery hair.” 


1 Abulwalid understands -py and 33M sexually, and glosses the latter by 
jundub (the locust), which in Arab. is a figure of suffering and patience. 
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Ver. 5c. From the change in the colour of the hair, the allegory 
now proceeds to the impairing of the elasticity of the thighs and of 
their power of bearing a load, the malum coxae senile (in a wider than 
the usual pathological sense): “ And the grasshopper (2.e. locust, 135, 
Samar, 7377n = "470, Lev. xi. 22) becomes a burden.” Many inter- 
preters (Merc., Doderl, Gaab, Winz., Gesen., Winer, Dale) find in 
these words ‘Nn ‘OD’ the meaning that locust-food, or that the chirp- 
ing of grasshoppers, is burdensome to him (the old man); but even 
supposing that it may at once be assumed that he was a keen aerido- 
phagus (locusts, steeped in butter, are like crabs (shrimps) spread on 
slices of butter and bread), or that he had formerly a particular delight 
in the chirping of the rérrvé, which the ancients number among sing- 
ing birds (cf. Taylor, /.c.), and that he has now no longer any joy in 
the song of the feétiz, although itis regarded as soothing and tending 
to lull to rest, and an Anacreon could in his old days even sing his 
paxapifopev oe, tért1E,—yet these two interpretations are impos- 
sible, because ‘O07 may mean to burden and to move with difficulty, 
but not “to become burdensome.” For the same reason, nothing is 
more absurd than the explanation of Kimchi and Gurlitt: Even a 
grasshopper, this small insect, burdens him ; for which Zockl., more 
naturally: the hopping and chirping of the grasshopper is burden- 
some to him; as we say, The fly on the wall annoys him. Also 
Ewald and Heiligstedt’s interpretation: “it is as if the locust 
raised itself to fly, breaking and stripping off its old husk,” is inad- 
missible ; for 5anon can mean se portare laboriose, but not ad evolan- 
dum eniti; the comparison (Arab.) tahmmal gains the meaning to 
hurry onwards, to proceed on an even way, like the Hebr. p’2w, to 
take upon the shoulder; it properly means, to burden oneself, 2.¢. to 
take on one’s back in order to get away; but the grasshopper coming 
out of its case carries away with it nothing but itself. For us, such 
interpretations—to which, particularly, the advocates of the several 
hypotheses of a storm, night, and mourning, are constrained— 
are already set aside by this, that according to the allegory ‘wn ’», 
‘nn ’D" must also signify something characteristic of the body of an 
old man. The LXX., Jerome, and Ar. translate: the locust becomes 
fat; the Syr.: it grows. It is true, indeed, that great corpulence, 
or also a morbid dropsical swelling of the belly (ascites), is one 
of the symptoms of advanced old age; but supposing that the 
(voracious) locust might be an emblem of a corpulent man, yet Sanpa 
means neither to become fat nor to grow. But because the locust 
in reality suggests the idea of a corpulent man, the figure cannot 
at the same time be intended to mean that the old man is like a 
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skeleton, consisting as it were of nothing but skin and bone (Lyra, 
Luther, Bauer, Dathe) ; the resemblance of a locust to the back-bone 
and its joints (Glassius, Kohler, Vaih.) is not in view; only the 
position of the locust’s feet for leaping admits the comparison of the 
prominent scapulae (shoulder-blades) ; but shoulder-blades (scapulae 
alatae), angular and standing out from the chest, are characteristics 
of a consumptive, not of a senile habit. Also we must cease, with 
Hitz., Bottch., Luzz., and Gratz, to understand the figure as denoting 
the Sarnbs to be now impotent; for relaxation and shrinking do not 
agree with Sanon, which suggests something burdensome by being 
weighty. The Midrash interprets 23nn by “ankles,” and the Targ, 
translates accordingly: the ankles (ADS, from the Pers. ustuwdr, 
firm) of thy feet will swell—unsuitably, for “ankles” affords no 
point of comparison with locusts, and they have no resemblance 
to their springing feet. The Talr., glossing nn by “these are the 
buttocks” (nates) (cf. Arab. ‘ajab, the os coccygis, Syn. ’ajuz, as the 
Talm. mia3y interchanges with nay), is on the right track. There is 
nothing, indeed, more probable than that 33n is a figure of the coxa, 
the hinder region of the pelvis, where the lower part of the body 
balances itself in the hip-joint, and the motion of standing up and 
going receives its impulse and direction by the muscular strengcth 
there concentrated. This part of the body may be called the locust, 
because it includes in itself the mechanism which the two-membered 
foot for springing, placed at an acute angle, presents in the locust. 
oe to this coxa, the loins, Sano’ has its most appropriate mean- 
: the marrow disappears from the bones, elasticity from the 
ae the cartilage and oily substance from the joints, and, as a 
consequence, the middle of the body drags itself along with difficulty; 
or: it is with difficulty moved along (Hithpa. as pass., like viii. 10); 
it is stiff, particularly in the morning, and the old man is accus- 
tomed to swing his arms backwards, and to push himself on as it 
were from behind. In favour of this interpretation (but not deciding 
it) is the accord of 33n with axy = xoxcv€ (by which the os coccygis is 
designated as the cuckoo’s bone). Also the verbal stem (Arab.) jahab 
supplies an analogous name: not jahab, which denotes the air passage 
(but not, as Knobel supposes, the breath itself; for the verb signifies 
to separate, to form a partition, Mishn. ny'ny), but (Arab.) jahabat, 
already compared by Bochart, which denotes the point (dual), the two 
points or projections of the two hip-bones (vid. Lane’s Lex.), which, 
together with the os sacrum lying between, form the ring of the pelvis. 
Ver. 5d. From the weakening of the power of motion, the alle- 
gory passes on to the decay of sensual desires, and of the organs 
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appertaining thereto: “And the caper-berry fails”... The mean- 
ing “caper” for ‘AN is evidenced by the LXX. (4 xdmaapus, Arab. 
alkabar), the Syr., and Jerome (capparis), and this rendering is con- 
firmed by the Mishnic moyax, which in contradistinction to nrven, we. 
the tender branches, and po pp, ze. the rind of fruit, signifies the 
berry-like flower-buds of the caper bush,’ according to Buxtorf (vid. 
above, p. 190). This Talm. word, it is true, is pointed MRTIN ; but 
that makes no difference, for 73°28 is related to 73°28 merely as 
making the word emphatic, probably to distinguish the name 
of the caper from the fem. of the adj. 28, which signifies avida, 
egena. But in the main they are both one; for that 228 may 
designate “ desire ” (Abulwalid:’ aliradat ; Parchon: mynn; Venet.: 
n ope—is ; Luther: alle Lust), or “neediness,” “poverty ” (the Syr. 
in its second translation of this clause), is impossible, because the 
form would be unexampled and incomprehensible ; only the desiring 
soul, or the desiring, craving member (vid. Kimchi), could be so 
named. But now the caper is so named, which even to this day is 
used to give to food a more piquant taste (cf. Plutarch’s Sympos. vi. 
gu. 2). It is also said that the caper is a means of exciting sexual 
desire (aphrodisiacum) ; and there are examples of its use for this 
purpose from the Middle Ages, indeed, but none from the records of 
antiquity; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xx. 14 (59), knew nothing of it, 
although he speaks at length of the uses and effects of the capparis. 
The Talm. explains “axn by mn, the Midrash by myn, the Targ. by 
sawp, interpreting the word directly without reference to the caper 
in this sense. If haaviyonah thus denotes the caper, we have not 
thence to conclude that it incites to sexual love, and still less are we, 
with the Jewish interpreters, whom Bottch. follows, to understand the 
word of the membrum virile itself; the Arab. name for the caper, 
itar, which is compared by Gratz, which has an obscene meaning, 
designates also other aromatic plants. We shall proceed so much the 
more securely if we turn away from the idea of sexual impulse and 
hold by the idea of the impulse of self-preservation, namely, appetite 
for food, since {28 (from 728, the root-meaning of which, “ to desire,” 

1 The caper-bush is called in the Mish. ADS, and is celebrated, Beza 25a, cf. 


Shabbath 30b (where, according to J. S. Bloch’s supposition, the disciple who meets 
Gamaliel is the Apostle Paul), on account of its unconquerable life-power, its quick 
development of fruit, and manifold products. The caper-tree is planted, says Bera- 
choth 36a, ‘* with a view to its branches ;” the eatable branches or twigs here meant 
are called ‘mw (nmiw). Another name for the caper-tree is MH¥), Demai i. 1, 
Berachoth 36a, 40b ; and another name for the bud of the caper-blossom is SMD 
nmn135, Berachoth 36b (cf. Aruch, under the words aviyonoth and tstiaph). 

* In his Dictionary of Rovts (Lita el-ugsiil), edited by Neubauer, Oxford 1873-4, 
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is undoubted ') denotes a poor man, as one who desires that which is 
indispensable to the support of life; the caper is accordingly called 
aviyonah, as being appetitiva, ve. exciting to appetite for food, and 
the meaning will not be that the old man is like a caper-berry which, 
when fully ripe, bursts its husks and scatters its seed (Rosenm., 
Winer in his &. W., Ewald, Taylor, etc.), as also the LXX., Symm. 
(kal StadvO7 % érritrovos, i.e. as Jerome translates it, e¢ dissolvetur 
spiritus fortitudo, perhaps émtrovos, the strength or elasticity of the 
spirit), and Jerome understand the figure; but since it is to be pre- 
supposed that the name of the caper, in itself significant, will also be 
significant for the figure: capparts est irrita sive vim suam non exerit 
(18M) as inwardly trans. Hiph. of 15, to break in pieces, frustrate), 
ze. even such ‘means of excitement as capers, these appetite-berries, 
are unable to stimulate the dormant and phlegmatic stomach of the 
old man (thus ¢g. Bullock). Hitzig, indeed, maintains that the cessa- 
tion of the enjoyment of love in old age is not to be overlooked ; but 
(1) the use of artificial means for stimulating this natural impulse 
in an old man, who is here described simply as such, without 
reference to his previous life and its moral state, would make him a 
sensualist ; and (2) moral statistics show that with the decay of the 
body lust does not always (although this would be in accordance 
with nature, Gen. xvil. 17; Rom. iv. 19) expire; moreover, the 
author of the Book of Koheleth is no Juvenal or Martial, to take 
pleasure, like many of his interpreters, in exhibiting the res venereac. 

Ver. 5e. And in view of the clause following, the ceasing from 
nourishment as the last symptom of the certain approach of death is 
more appropriate than the cessation from sexual desire: “ For,” thus 
the author continues after this description of the enfeebled condition 
of the hoary old man, “ man goeth to his everlasting habitation, and 
the mourners go about the streets.” One has to observe that the 
antequam of the memento Creatoris tus in diebus juventutis tuae is con- 
tinued in vers. 6 and 7. The words ’ad asher lo are thrice repeated. 
The chief group in the description is subordinated to the second ’ad 
ashzr lo ; this relation is syntactically indicated also in ver. 4 by the 
subjective form Dip’, and continues logically in ver. 5, although with- 
out any grammatical sion, for 782" and “5M are indicative. “Accord: 
ingly the clause with "3, 50, will not be definitive ; ; considerately the 
accentuation does not begin a new verse with °3: the symptoms ot 
marasmus already spoken of are here explained by this, that man is 
on his way to the grave, and, as we say, has already one foot in iv. 

' Vid. Fried. Delitzsch’s Zndogerman.-Sem. Stud. I. p. 62 f. Also the Arab. dby 
in the language of the Negd ineans nothing else. 

ECCLES. 2D 
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The part. 725 is also here not so much the expression of the fut. 
instans (iturus est), like ix. 10, as of the present (Venet.: a@zrezc.) ; 
ef. Gen. xv. 2, where also these two possible renderings stand in 
question. “Everlasting house” is the name for the grave of the 
dead, according to Diodorus Sic. i. 51, also among the Egyptians, and 
on old Lat. monuments also the expression domus aeterna is found 
(vid. Knobel) ; the comfortless designation, which corresponds! to the 
as yet darkened idea of Hades, remained with the Jews in spite of the 
hope of the resurrection they had meanwhile received ; cf. Tob. iii. 6 ; 
Sanhedrin 19a, “the churchyard of Husal;” “to a churchyard ” 
(beth ’olam.) ; “at the door of the churchyard: *” (beth ’olam), Vajikra 
rabba,c. 12. Cf. also above, p. 191, and Assyr. bit ’¢dat = sy ma of 
the under-world (Bab.-Assyr. Epic, “ Héllenfahrt der Istar,” i. 4). 
The clause following means that mourners already go about the 
streets (cf. 13D, Song iii. 3, and Pil. Song iii 2; Ps. lix. 7) expecting 
the death of the dying. We would say: the undertaker tarries in 
the neighbourhood of the house to be at hand, and to offer his services. 
For hassophdim are here, as Knobel, Winz., and others rightly explain, 
the mourners, saphdanin (sophdanin), hired for the purpose of playing 
the mourning music (with the horn yey, Moéd katan 270, or flute, 
odbn, at the least with two, Kethuboth 460; cf. Lat. siticines) and 
of singing the lament for the dead, gui conduct: plorant in funere 
(Horace, Poet. 433), along with whom were mourning women, npr 
(Lat. praeficae) (cf. Buxtorf’s Lex. Talm. col. 1524 s.)—a custom 
which existed from remote antiquity, according to 2 Sam. i. 31; 
Jer. xxxiv. 5. The Talm. contains several such lamentations for the 
dead, as eg. that of a “ mourner” (“IBD Ninn) for KR. Abina: “The 
palms wave their heads for the palm-like just man,” etc. ; and of the 
famed “ mourner” Bar-Kippuk on the same occasion: “If the fire 
falls upon the cedar, what shall the hyssop of the walls do?” ete. 
(Moéd katan 250° 
This section of ver. 5 does not refer to the funeral itself, for the 
procession of the mourners about the bier ought in that case to have 
been more distinctly expressed ; and that they walked about in the 
streets before the funeral (Isa. xv. 3) was not a custom, so far as we 
know. They formed a component part of the procession following 
the bier to the grave in Judea, as Shabbath 153a remarks with 


1 The Syr. renders beth ‘olam by domus laboris sui, which is perhaps to be under- 
stood after Job iii. 175. 

? Given in full in Wiss. Kunst Judenth. p. 230 ff. Regarding the lament for the 
dead among the Haurans, vid. Wetzstein’s treatise on the Syrian Threshing-Table 
in Bastian’s Zettsch. fiir Ethnologie, 1873. 
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reference to this passage, and in Galilee going before it; to mourn 
over the death, to reverse it, if possible, was not the business of these 
mourners, but of the relatives (Hitz.), who were thus not merely called 
opion. The Targ. translates: “and the angels will go about, who 
demand an account of thee, like the mourning singers who go about 
the streets, to record what account of thee is to be given.” It is 
unnecessary to change “1BiD3 into “IBD3 (instar scribarum). According 
to the idea of the Targumist, the sophdim go about to collect materials 
for the lament for the dead. The dirge was not always very scrupu- 
lously formed; wherefore it is said in Berachoth 62a, “as is the 
estimate of the dead that is given, so is the estimate of the mourners 
(singers and orators at the funeral), and of those who respond to their 
words.” It is most natural to see the object of the mourners going 
about in their desire to be on the spot when death takes place.! 
Vers. 6, 7. A third ’ad asher lo now follows (cf. v. 1, 2); the 
first placed the old man in view, with his désagrément in general ; 
the second described in detail his bodily weaknesses, presenting them- 
selves as forerunners of death; the third brings to view the dissolu- 
tion of the life of the body, by which the separation of the soul and the 
body, and the return of both to their original condition is completed. 
“ Ere the silver cord is loosed, and the golden bowl is shattered, and 
the pitcher is broken at the fountain, and the wheel is shattered in 
the well, and the dust returns to the earth as that which it was, 
and the spirit returns to God who gave it.” Before entering into 
the contents of these verses, we shall consider the form in which 
some of the words are presented. The Chethib prow we readily let 
drop, for in any case it must be said that the silver cord is put out of 
action; and this word, whether we read it POY or PN (Venet. pax- 
puvOn), is too indefinite, and, supposing that by the silver cord a com- 
ponent part of the body is meant, even inappropriate, since the organs 
which cease to perform their functions are not removed away from 
the dead body, but remain in it when dead. But the Kerz pny (“is 


1 The Arab. funeral dirge furnishes at once an illustration of ‘‘ and the mourners 
go about the streets.” What Wetzstein wrote to me ought not, I believe, to be kept - 
from the reader: ‘‘ In Damascus the men certainly take part in the dirge; they 
go about the reservoir in the court of the house along with the mourning women, 
and behave themselves like women ; but this does not take place in the villages. 
But whether the ‘ going about the streets’ might seem as an evidence that in old 
times in the towns, as now in the villages, the menagssa (bed of state) was placed with 
the mourning tent in the open street without, is a question. 1f this were the case, 
the séphdim might appear publicly ; only I would then understand by the word not 
hired mourners, but the relatives of the dead.” But then MOD, as at Ps. xxvi. 6 


Mary, ought to have been joined to ap as the object of the going about. 
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unbound”) has also its difficulty. The verb PM signifies to bind 
together, to chain ; the bibl. Heb. uses it of the binding of prisoners, 
Nah. iui. 18, cf. Isa. xl. 19 ; the post-bibl. Heb. of binding = shutting 
up (contrast of nnp, Pesikta, ed. Buber, 176a, whence Mezia 1078, 
xpnm any, a wall and enclosure); the Arab. of shutting up and 
closing a hole, rent, split (e.g. murtatik, a plant with its flower-buds 
as yet shut up; rutiék, inaccessibleness). The Targumist ’ accordingly 
understands PM of binding = lameness (palsy); Rashi and Aben 
Ezra, of shriveiling ; this may be possible, however, for PA7, used of a 
“cord,” the meaning that first presents itself, is “to be firmly bound ;”’ 
but this affords no appropriate sense, and we have therefore to give 
to the Niph. the contrasted meaning of setting free, discatenare (Par- 
chon, Kimchi); this, however, is not justified by examples, for 
a privat. Niph. is unexampled, Ewald, § 121e; 223, Job xi. 12, 
does not mean to be deprived of heart (understanding), but to gain 
heart (understanding). Since, however, we still need here the 
idea of setting loose or tearing asunder (LXX. dvatpamn ; Symm. 
KoTvat; Syr. popnd, from POB, abscindere; Jerome, rumpatur), we 
have only the choice of interpreting yérathéq either, in spite of the 
appearance to the contrary, in the meaning of constringitur, of a vio- 
lent drawing together of the cord stretched out lengthwise ; or, with 
Pfannkuche, Gesen., Ewald, to read pN3* (“is torn asunder”), which 
one expects, after Isa. xxxiil. 20; cf. Judg. xvi. 9, Jer. x. 20. 
Hitzig reaches the same, for he explains Po—=p i, from (Arab.) 
kharak, to tear asunder (of the sound of the tearing’); and Bottcher, 
by adopting the reading P2M; but without any support in Heb. and 
Chald. usus log. npa, which is applied to the second figure, is cer- 
tainly® a vessel of a round form (from 293 to roll, revolve round), 
like the nea which received the oil and conducted it to the seven 
lamps of the candlestick in Zech. iv.; but to understand 2M) of 
the running out of the oil not expressly named (Luther: “and the 
golden fountain runs out”) would be contrary to the usus log.; it is 
the metapl. form for 7M), e¢ confringitur, as 3", Isa. xlii. 4, for 7%, 
from 7¥1, cogn. y3n, Ps. ii. 9, whence 72, 60, the regularly formed 
Niph. (the fut. of which, 7", Ezek. xxix. 7). We said that oil is 


1 Similarly the LXX. understands yr), xai ovvrpoxdoy (i.e. as Jerome in his 
Comm. explains: si fuerit in suo funiculo convolutu), which is impossible. 

2 Vid. my treatise, Physiol. u. Musik, u.s.w., p. 31. 

8 The LXX., unsuitably, ro d&vbéusov, which, per synecdochen partis pro toto, 
signifies the capital (of a pillar), Thus, perbaps, also are meant Symm. ro repe- 
@epis, Jerome vitta, Venet. ro oréQos, and the Syr. ‘‘ apple.” Among the Arabs, 
this ornament on the capital is called tabaryz (‘* prominence”), 
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not expressly named. But perhaps it is meant by 3030. The 
yullah above the candlestick which Zechariah saw was, according to 
ver. 12, provided with two golden pipes, in which were two olive 
trees standing on either side, which sunk therein the tuft-like end 
of their branches, of which it is said that they emptied out of them- 
selves hazzahav into the oil vessels. Here it is manifest that hazza- 
hav means, in the one instance, the precious metal of which tue 
pipes are formed; and in the other, the fluid gold of the oil con- 
tained in the olive branches. Accordingly, Hitzig understands 
gullath hazzahav here also; for he takes gullah as a figure of the 
body, the golden oil as a figure of the soul, and the silver cord as a 
ficure of vital energy. 

Thus, with Hitz. understanding gullath hazzahav after the 
passage in Zechariah, I have correctly represented the meaning of 
the figures in my Psychol. p. 228, as follows :—* The silver cord = 
the soul directing and bearing the body as living; the lamp hanging 
by this silver cord=the body animated by the soul, and dependent 
on it; the golden oil=the spirit, of which it is said, Prov. xx. 27, 
that it is a lamp of God.” JI think that this interpretation of the 
golden oil commends itself in preference to Zockler’s interpretation, 
which is adopted by Dachsel, of the precious fluidwm of the blood ; 
for if hazzahav is a metaphorical designation of oil, we have to think 
of it as the material for burning and light; but the principle of 
bright life in man is the spirit (ruahh hhayim or nishmath hhayvm) ; 
and in the passage in Zechariah also, oil, which makes the candle- 
stick give light, is a figure of the spirit (ver. 6, ki im-b’ruhht). But, 
as one may also suppose, it is not probable that here, with the same 
genit. connection, }D27 is to be understood of the material and the 
quality ; and hazzahav, on the contrary, of the contents. <A golden 
vessel is, according to its most natural meaning, a vessel which is 
made of gold, thus a vessel of a precious kind. A golden vessel 
cannot certainly be broken in pieces, but we need not therefore 
understand an earthenware vessel only gilded, as by a silver cord is 
to be understood only that which has a silver line running through 
it (Gesen. in the T’hes.) ; 3) may also denote that which 1s violently 
crushed or broken, Isa. xlii. 3; cf. Judg. ix. 53. If gullath hazzahav, 
however, designates a golden vessel, the reference of the figure to the 
body, and at the same time of the silver cord to the vital energy or the 
soul, is then excluded,—for that which animates stands yet above that 
which is animated,—the two metallic figures in this their distribution 
cannot be comprehended in this reference. We have thus to ask 
since gullath hazzahav is not the body itself: What in the human 
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body is compared to a silver cord and to a golden vessel? What, 
moreover, to a pitcher at the fountain, and to a wheel or a windlass ? 
Winzer settles this question by finding in the two double figures 
only in general the thoughts represented: antequam vita ex tenut 
quasi filo suspensa pereat, and (which is essentially the same) ante- 
quam machina corporis destruatur. Gurlitt also protests against the 
allegorical explanation of the details, but he cannot refrain from 
interpreting more specially than Winzer. Two momenta, he says, 
there are which, when a man dies, in the most impressive way pre- 
sent themselves to view: the extinction of consciousness, and the 
perfect cessation, complete ruin, of the bodily organism. The extinc- 
tion of consciousness is figuratively represented by the golden lamp, 
which is hung up by a silver cord in the midst of a house or tent, 
and now, since the cord which holds it is broken, it falls down and 
is shattered to pieces, so that there is at once deep darkness; the 
destruction of the bodily organism, by a fountain, at which the 
essential parts of its machinery, the pitcher and windlass, are broken 
and rendered for ever useless. This interpretation of Gurlitt’s affords 
sufficient support to the expectation of the allegorical meaning with 
which we approached ver. 6; and we would be satisfied therewith, if 
one of the figures did not oppose us, without seeking long for a more 
special allegorical meaning: the pitcher at the fountain or well (73, 
not 734, because determined by ’al-hammabu’a) is without doubt the 
heart which beats to the last breath of the dying man, which is 
likened to a pitcher which, without intermission, receives and again 
sends forth the blood. That the blood flows through the body like 
living water is a fact cognizable and perceptible without the know- 
ledge of its course; fountain (1pm) and blood appear also elsewhere 
as associated ideas, Lev. xii. 7; and nishbar, as here v‘'tishshaber, 
used of a pitcher, is a usual scriptural word for the heart brought 
into a state of death, or near to death, Jer. xxiii. 9; Ps. Ixix. 21. 
From this gullath hazzahav must also have a special allegorical 
sense ; and if, as Gurlitt supposes, the golden vessel that is about 
to be destroyed is a figure of the perishing self-consciousness 
(whereby it is always doubtful that, with this interpretation, the 
characteristic feature of light in the figure is wanting), then it is 
natural to go further, and to understand the golden vessel directly 
of the head of a man, and to compare the breaking of the skull, 
Judg. ix. 53, expressed by vataritz eth-gulgolto, with the words here 
before us, vatharutz gullath hazzahav; perhaps by gullath the author 
thought of the cogn.—both as to root and meaning—nbsb3; but, 
besides, the comparison of the head, the bones of which form an oval 
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bowl, with gullath is of itself also natural. It is true that, according 
to the ancient view, not the head, but the heart, is the seat of the 
life of the spirit; “in the heart, Ephrem said (Opp. Syr. ii. 316), 
the thinking spirit (chuschobo) acts as in its palace ;” and the under- 
standing, the Arabians’ also say, sits in the heart, and thus between 
the mbs. Everything by which wa and wa: is affected—thus, 
briefly formulated, the older bibl. idea—comes in the 25 into the 
light of consciousness. But the Book of Koheleth belongs to a 
time in which spiritual-psychical actions began to be placed in 
mediate causal relation with the head; the Book of Daniel repre- 
sents this newer mode of conception, iL 28, iv. 2, vi. 10, vii. 15. 
The image of the monarchies seen in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, 
li. 32, 38, had a golden head; the head is described as golden, as it 
is the membrum praecipuwm of the human body; it is compared to 
gold as to that which is most precious, as, on the other hand, ws 
is used as a metaphorical designation of that which is most pre- 
cious. The breaking to pieces of the head, the death-blow which it 
receives, shows itself in this, that he who is sick unto death is unable 
to hold his head erect, that it sinks down against his will according tu 
the law of gravity ; as also in this, that the countenance assumes the 
aspect which we designate the facies hippocratica, and that feeling is 
gradually destroyed ; but, above all, that is thought of which Ovid 
says of one who was dying: ef resupinus humum moribundo vertice 
pulsat, 

If we now further inquire regarding the meaning of the silver 
cord, nothing can obviously be meant by it which is locally above the 
golden bowl which would be hanging under it; also Roan nbs itself 
certainly admits no such literal antitype—the concavity of the nbvbs 
is below, and that of a 53, on the other hand, is above. The silver 
cord will be found if a component part of the structure of the body 
is pointed to, which stands in a mutually related connection with 
the head and the brain, the rending asunder of which brings death 
with it. Now, as is well known, dying finally always depends on 
the brain and the upper spinal marrow; and the ancients already 
interpreted the silver cord of the spinal marrow, which is called by 
a figure terminologically related to the silver cord, 7770 bin (the 
spinal cord), and as a cord-like lengthening of the brain into the 
spinal channel could not be more appropriately named; the centre 
is grey, but the external coating is white. We do not, however, 
maintain that hakkeseph points to the white colour ; but the spinal 
mairow is related, in the matter of its value for the life of man, to 

1 Vid. Noldeke’s Puesien d. alten Araber, p. 190. 
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the brain as silver is to gold. Since not a violent but a natural 
death is the subject, the fatal stroke that falls on the spinal mar- 
row is not some kind of mechanical injury, but, according as pny 
[is unbound] is explained or is changed into PN. fis torn asunder], 
is to be thought of either as constriction = shrinking together, con- 
suming away, exhaustion ; or as unchaining = paralysis or disabling ; 
or as tearing asunder = destruction of the connection of the in- 
dividual parts. The emendation pn» most commends itself; it 
remains, however, possible that pnv is meant in the sense of morbid 
contraction (vid. Rashi); at any rate, the fate of the nbs is the con- 
sequence of the fate of the ban, which carries and holds the gullah, 
and does not break without at the same time bringing destruction 
on it; as also the brain and the spinal marrow stand in a relation 
of solidarity to each other, and the head receives’ from the spinal 
narrow (as distinguished from the so-called prolonged marrow) the 
death-stroke. As the silver cord and the bowl, so the pitcher and 
the well and the wheel stand in interchangeable relation to each 
other. We do not say: the wheel at the fountain, as is translated 
by Hitz., Ewald, and others; for (1) the fountain is called "83, not 
“ia (4N3), which, according to the usage (vid. Hitz. under Jer. vil. 9), 
signifies a pit, and particularly a hole, for holding water, a cistern, 
reservoir; but for this there was no need for a wheel, and it is also 
excluded by that which had to be represented; (2) the expression 
galgal él-habor is purposely not used, but hagalgal el-habor, that we 
may not take él-habor as virtual adj. to galgal (the wheel being at 
the 13), but as the designation of the place into which the wheel 
falls when it is shattered. Rightly, the LXX. renders ’al-hammabw'a 
by émi 7H wnyn, and el-habor by éi tov AdKxxov, The figure of a 
well (mabbw’a) formed by means of digging, and thus deep, is artisti- 
cally conceived; out of this the water is drawn by means of a 
pitcher (13, Gen. xxiv. 14, a word as curiously according with the 
Greek xaéos as those mentioned in pp. 12 and 74, whence (Arab.) kadd, 
to exhaust, to pitcher-out, as it were; syn. ‘7, a vessel for drawing 
out water; Assyr. di-lu, the zodiacal sign of the water-carrier), and 
to facilitate this there is a wheel or windlass placed above (Syr. 
gugla d*vira), by which a rope is wound up and down (vid. Smith’s 
Bibl. Dict. under “ well”)? The Midrash refers to the deep draw- 


1 Many interpreters (lately Ewald, Hengst., Zockl., Taylor, and others) under- 
stand the silver cord of the thread of life; the spinal marrow is, without any 
figure, this thread of life itself. 

2 Wetzstein remarks, that it is translated by ‘‘cylinder” better than by 
“ wheel,” since the galgal is here not at a xiver, but over a draw-well. 
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well of the hill town cf Sepporis, which was supplied with such 
rollers serving as a pulley (polyspast). Wheel and pitcher stand 
in as close mutual relation as air and blood, which come into 
contact in the lungs. The wheel is the figure of the breathing 
organ, which expands and contracts (winds and unwinds) itself like 
a draw-rope by its inhaling and exhaling breath. The throat, as 
the organ of respiration and speech, is called {3 (Ps. cxv. 7) and 
nina (vid. under Prov. i. 9), from 173 or “3, to draw, oway (Tov 
dépa, Wisd. vii. 3). When this wheel makes its last laborious 
revolution, there is heard the death-rattle. There is a peculiar 
rattling sound, which they who once hear it never forget, when the 
wheel swings to an end—the so-called choking rheum, which con- 
sists in this, that the secretion which the dying cannot cough up 
moves up and down in the air-passage, and finally chokes him. 
When thus the breathings become always weaker, and sometimes 
are interrupted for a minute, and at last cease altogether, there takes 
place what is here designated as the breaking to pieces of the. wheel 
in the pit within—-the life 1s extinguished, he who has breathed his 
- last will be laid as a corpse in the grave (nia, Ps, xxviii. 1, and 
frequently), the capa has become a wra@ua (Mark vi. 29; cf. Num. 
xiv. 32). The dust, ve. the dust of which the body was formed, 
goes back to the earth again like as it was (originally dust), and the 
spirit returns to God who gave it. 3%”! subordinates itself to the ’ad 
ashe lo, also in the form as subjunct. ; the interchange of the full and 
the abbreviated forms occurs, however, elsewhere in the indic. sense, 
eg. Job xiii. 27; Ewald, § 3430. Shuv ’al occurs also at 2 Chron. 
xxx. 9; and 8 and -Y interchange without distinction in the more 
modern language; but here, as also at 60), not without intention, 
the way downwards is to be distinguished from the way upwards 
(cf. iii, 21). MWD is=7 WR, instar ejus quod fuit. The body 
returns to the dust from which it was taken, Gen. iii. 19, to the 
dust of its original material, Ps. civ. 29; and the spirit goes back 
to the God of its origin, to whom it belongs. 

We have purposely not interrupted our interpretation of the 
enigmatical figures of ver. 6 by the citation and criticism of diverging 
views, and content ourselves here with a specification of the oldest 
expositions. The interpretation of Shabbath 152a does not extend to 
ver. 6. The Midrash says of the silver cord: ANwA Din» (as later, 
Rashi, Aben Ezra, and many others), of the golden vessel: mbaba sr 
(as we), and it now adds only more in jest: “the throat which 
swallows up the gold and lets the silver run through.” The pitcher 
becoming leaky must be D153, the belly, which three days after death 
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is wont to burst. And as for hagalgal, reference is made to the 
draw-wells of Sepporis; so for el havor, after Job xxi. 33, to the clods 
of Tiberias: he lies deep below, “ like those clods of the deep-lying 
Tiberias.” The Targ. takes its own way, without following the Mid- 
rash, and translates: “ before thy tongue [this of San] is bound and 
thou art unable to speak any more, and the brain of thy head [this 
the 753] is shattered, and thy gall [=153] is broken with thy liver 
[= ann], and thy body [= 5:din] hastens away [j) of 7] into the 
grave.” These interpretations have at least historical and linguistic 
value ; they also contain separate correct renderings. <A guodlibet of 
other interpretations is found in my Psychol. p. 229, and in Zéckler, 
ad loc. A principal error in these consists in this, that they read 
Koheleth as if he had been a disciple of Boerhaave, and Harvey, and 
other masters. Wunderbar in his Bibl.-Talm. medicin (1850) takes 
all in earnest, that the author knew already of the nervous system 
and the circulation of the blood; for, as he himself says, there is 
nothing new under the sun. As far as concerns my opinion, says 
Oetinger in his exposition (Samm. Schrift. herausg. von Ehmann, 
IV. p. 254), I dare not affirm that Solomon had a knowledge 
systematis nervolymphatict, as also circuli sanguinis, such as learned 
physicians now possess; yet I believe that the Holy Spirit spake 
thus through Solomon, that what in subsequent times was discovered 
as to these matters might be found under these words. This judgment 
also goes too far; the figure of death which Koheleth presents contains 
no anticipation of modern discoveries ; yet it is not without its value 
for the historical development of anthropology, for science and poetry 
combine in it; itis as true to fact as it is poetically beautiful. 

The author has now reached the close. His Koheleth-Solomon 
has made all earthly things small, and at last remains seated on this 
dust-heap of vanitas vanitatum. The motto-like saying, i. 2,1s here 
repeated as a quod erat demonstrandum, like a summary conclusion. 
The book, artistically constructed in whole and in its parts, comes to 
a close, rounding itself off as in a circle in the epiphonema : 

Ver. 8. “ O vanity of vanities, saith Koheleth, all is vain.” If 
we here look back to ver. 7, that which is there said of the spirit 
can be no consolation. With right, Hofmann in his Schriftbewers, 
I. 490, says: “That it is the personal spirit of a man which 
returns to God; and that it returns to God without losing its 
consciousness, is an idea foreign to this proverb.” Also, Psychol. 
p. 410, it is willingly conceded that the author wished here to 


1 Geiger in the Deut. Morg. Zeitsch. xxvii. 800, translates xii. 6 arbitrarily : 
and the stone-lid (5353 in the sense of the Mish.-Targ. Gby5) presses on the grave. 
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express, first, only the fact, in itself comfortless, that the com- 
ponent parts of the human body return whence they came. But 
the comfortless averse of the proverb is yet not without a consoling 
reverse. For what the author, iii. 21, represents as an unsettled 
possibility, that the spirit of a dying man goes not downwards like 
that of a beast, but upwards, he here affirms as an actual truth. From 
this, that he thus finally decides the question as an advantage to 
a man above a beast, it follows of necessity that the return of the 
spirit to God cannot be thought of as a resumption of the spirit into 
the essence of God (resorption or remanation), as the cessation 
of his independent existence, although, as also at Job xxxiv. 14, Ps. 
civ. 29, the nearest object of the expression is directed to the ruin 
of the soul-corporeal life of man which directly follows the return of 
the spirit to God. The same conclusion arises from this, that the idea 
of the return of the spirit to God, in which the author at last finds 
rest, cannot yet stand in a subordinate place with reference to 
the idea of Hades, above which it raises itself; with the latter 
the spirit remains indestructible, although it has sunk into a silent, 
inactive life. And in the third place, that conclusion flows from the 
fact that the author is forced by the present contradiction between 
human experience and the righteousness of God to the postulate ofa 
judgment finally settling these contradictions, iii. 17, xi. 9, cf. xii. 14, 
whence it immediately follows that the continued existence of the 
spirit is thought of as a well-known truth (Psychol. p. 127). The 
Targ. translates, not against the spirit of the book: “the spirit will 
return to stand in judgment before God, who gave it to thee.” In 
this connection of thoughts Koheleth says more than what Lucretius 
says (i. 998 ss.) : 

Cedit item retro, de terra quod fuit ante, 

In terras, et quod missum est ex aetheris ovis 

fd rursum caelt rellatum templa receptant. 
A comforting thought lies in the words 72) Wx. The gifts of God 
are on His side dmetayérnra (Rom. xi. 29). When He receives 
back that which was given, He receives it back to restore it again in 
another manner. Such thoughts connect themselves with the reference 
to God the Giver. Meanwhile the author next aims at showing the 
vanity of man, viz. of man as living here. Body and spirit are 
separated, and depart each in its own direction. Not only the world 
and the labours by which man is encompassed are “ vain,” and not only 
is that which man has and does and experiences “vain,” but also 


1 In the Rig-Veda that which is immortal in man is called manas; the latcr 
language calls it Gtman ; vid. Muir in the Asiatic Journal, 1865, p. 505. 
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man himself as such is vain, and thus—this is the /acit—all is ban, 
“ vain.” 


(C.) THE EPILOGUE.—XII. 9-11. 


In an unexpected manner there now follows a postscript. Since 
the book closes with the epiphonema xii. 8 as having reached the 
intended goal, the supposition that what follows xii. 8 is from 
another hand is more natural than the contrary. Of the question of 
genuineness there cannot be here properly anything said, for only 
that which is not what it professes to be and ought to be, is spurious ; 
the postscript is certainly according to tradition an integral part 
of the Book of Koheleth (Bullock), but not as an original organic 
formal part of it, and still less does it expressly bear self-evidence 
of this. At the least, those who regard Solomon as the author of the 
book ought to contend against the recognition in xii. 9 ff. of an appendix 
by a later hand. Hahn, however, regards the same Solomon who 
speaks in ver. 8 as continuing to speak in ver. 9, for he interprets 
1px, which, however, only means inguit, as perf., looking back to the 
completed book, and regards this retrospect as continued in ver. 9 ff, 
without being hindered by the interchange of the J and of the follow- 
ing historical he, which is contained in “ saith Koheleth.” Dale even 
ventures the assertion, that the Book of Koheleth could have closed 
with the unsatisfying pure negative, ver. 8, as little as the Guspel 
of Mark with “ and they were afraid” (xvi. 8). As if ver. 13 f. 
expressed postulates not already contained in the book itself! The 
epilogue has certainly manifestly the object of recommending the 
author of the book, Koheleth-Solomon, and of sealing the contents of 
the book. If Solomon himself were the author, the epilogue would 
stand in the same relation to the book as John xxi. 24f. to the 
fourth Gospel, of the Johannean origin of which a voice from the 
apostolic church there bears witness.! 

It is a serious anachronism when modern interpreters of Scrip- 
ture occupy the standpoint of the old, who take the name of the 
man after whom the hook is entitled, without more ado, as the 
name of its author from first to last.2 To what childish puerilities 
a bigotry so uncritical descends is seen in the case of Christ. 


1 Hoelemann, in Alth. IT. of his Bibel-Studien (1860), draws a parallel between 
these two epilogues ; he regards them as original formal parts of the Solomonic 
Koheleth and of the Johannean Gospel, and seeks to prove that they stand in more 
than external and accidental relation to the two works respectively. 

? Thus John Miller, in his Commentary on the Proverbs (New York, 1872), 
regards Solomon as the author of the entire Book of Proverbs and also of Ecclesi- 
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Fried. Bauer (1732). In this section, vers. 9-12, he says Solomon 
turns especially to his son Rehoboam, and delivers to him this 
Solennel-discourse or sermon as an instruction for his future life. 
He recommends it [the sermon] at once on account of the author, 
ver. 9, and of its contents, ver. 10, which accord, ver. 11, with his 
other writings, and from which altogether Rehoboam could find suf- 
ficient information, so that to write to him several books would be 
unnecessary. After this apostrophe to his son the preacher turns 
round to the entire auditorio, and addresses them in yowy Spa, But 
we are all permitted to hear what is the final aim and intention of 
this sermon: Fear thou God, and keep His commandments ; for such 
ought every man to be, etc. 

A rationalism not less fruitful in wonderful conceits appeared 
over against this dreamy irrationalism. Déderlein (1784) says of 
Koheleth : “ As it appears, so the author feigned, that this was a 
lecture or treatise which Solomon delivered before his literary 
academy ; for this academy I am inclined to understand under the 
name ‘ Koheleth.’” The epilogue appears to him as an appendage by 
another hand. Such is the opinion also of J. E. Ch. Schmidt (1794), 
Bertholdt (in his #inleit. 1812-ff.), Umbreit (1818, 20), and Knobel 
(1836), who maintain that this appendage is aimless, in form as in 
doctrine, out of harmony with the book, revealing by the “ endless 
book-making” a more recent time, and thus is an addition by a later 
author. This negative critical result Gratz (1871) has sought, follow- 
ing Krochmal (in his More nebuche hazeman, 1851, 54), to raise to a 
positive result. Vers. 9-11 are to him as an apology of the Book of 
Koheleth, and vers. 12-14 as a clause defining the collection of the 
Hagiographa, which is completed by the reception into it of the Book 
of Koheleth ; and this bipartite epilogue as an addition belonging to 
the period of the Synod of Jabneh, about a.D. 90 (vid. above, p. 189). 

If, nevertheless, we regard this epilogue as a postscript by the 
author of the book himself, we have not only Herzfeld on our side, 
who has given his verdict against all Knobel’s arguments, but also 
Hitzig, who (Hilgenfeld’s Zeitsch. 1872, p. 566) has rejected Gritz’ 
Herod-hypothesis, as well as also his introduction of the epilogue 
into the history of the canon, or, as Geiger (Jud. Zeitsch. 1872, 
p. 123) has expressed himself, has dealt with it according to its 


astes. His interpretation of Scripture proceeds on the fundamental principle, in itself 
commendable, that the Scripture never expresses trivialities (‘* each text must be a 
brilliant”) ; but it is not to be forgotten that the O. T., in relation to the high 
school of the New, is in reality a trivium, and that the depth of the words of Scrip- 
ture is not everywhere the same, but varies according to the author and the times. 
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merit. Also in Bloch’s monograph on the Book of Koheleth (1872) 
there are many striking arguments against placing the authorship 
of the book in the Herod-Mishn. period, although the view of this 
critic, that the book contains notes of Solomon’s with interpolations, 
and an epilogue by the collector, who sought to soften the impression 
of the gloomy pessimism of these notes, is neither cold nor hot. 

We have already (p. 206) shown that the epilogue is written 
quite in the same style as the book itself; its language is like that 
of the chronicler; it approaches the idiom of the Mishna, but, with 
reference to it, is yet somewhat older. That the first part of the 
epilogue, vers. 9-11, serves an important end, is also proved (p. 206), 
—it establishes the book as a production of the Chokma, which had 
Solomon as its pattern; and the second part, vers. 12-14, bears on 
it the stamp of this Chokma, for it places all the teaching of the 
book under the double watchword: “Fear God,’ and “There is a 
judgment” (Job xxviii 28, xix. 29; cf. Eccles. v. 6, xi. 9). In the 
book, Koheleth-Solomon speaks, whose mask the author puts on; 
here, he speaks, letting the mask fall off, of Koheleth. That in 
his time (the Persian) too much was done in the way of making 
books, we may well believe. In addition to authors by profession, 
there have always been amateurs; the habit of much writing is old, 
although in the course of time it has always assumed greater dimen- 
sions. A complaint in reference to this sounds strange, at least from 
the mouth of an author who has contented himself with leaving to. 
posterity a work so small, though important. We nowhere encounter 
any necessity for regarding the author of the book and of the epilogue 
as different persons. The spirit and tone of the book and of the 
epilocue are one. The epilogue seals only the distinction between 
the pessimism of the book and the modern pessimism, which is 
without God and without a future. 

Ver. 9. In connection with ver. 8, where Koheleth has spoken 
his last word, the author, who has introduced him as speaking hitherto, 
continues: “ And, moreover, because Koheleth was wise, he taught the 
people knowledge; he applied and searched out and formed many 
proverbs.” The postscript begins with “and” because it is connected 
with the concluding words of the book—only externally, however ; 
nothing is more unwarrantable than to make ver. 8 the beginning 
of the postscript on account of the vav. The LXX. translate nai 
meptooov (Venet. wept Tov) Ott ; as Hitz. : “ it remains (to be said) that 
Koheleth was a wise man,” etc. ; and Dale may be right, that 1n” is 
in this sense as subj., pointed with Zakeph gadhol (cf. Gen. xvi. 16, 
xx. 4, and the obj. thus pointed, Ex. xxiii. 3). But that Koheieth 
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was “a wise man” is nothing remaining to be said, for as such he 
certainly speaks in the whole book from beginning to end; the “iy, 
unconnected, following, shows that this his property is presupposed 
as needing no further testimony. But untenable also is the transla- 
tion: So much the greater Koheleth was as a wise man, so much 
the more, etc. (Heinem., Siidfeld) ; tiv does not signify eo magis; the 
Heb. language has a different way of expressing such an intensifica- 
tion: wep Sa YY MAND Syn 55, we. the higher the position is which 
one assumes, so much the greater are the temptations to which he is 
exposed. Rightly, Luther: “ This same preacher was not only wise, 
but,” etc. 1" signifies, vil. 11, “and an advance (benefit, gain) ;” 
here & in, “and something going beyond this, that,” etc-—thought 
of as accus.-adv.: “going beyond this, that = moreover, because” 
(Gesen., Knobel, Vaih., Ginsb., Gratz); vid. above, p.192. Thus 
‘od is in order, which introduces that which goes beyond the pro- 
perty and position of a “wise man” as such. That which goes 
beyond does not consist in this, that he taught the people know- 
ledge, for that is Just the meaning of the name Koheleth; the state- 
ment which ’od introduces is contained in the concluding member of 
the compound sentence; the after-word begins with this, that it 
designates the Koheleth who appears in the more esoteric book 
before us as D3n, as the very same person who also composed the 
comprehensive people’s book, the Mishle. He has taught the people 
knowledge; for he has placed, ae. formed (“ stellen,” to place, as 
“ Schriftsteller”” = author; modern Heb. 1392; Arab. musanni/f),' 
many proverbs, as the fruit of mature reflection and diligent 
research. The obj. m‘shalim harbeh belongs only to tiggén, which 
daouvdétas (according to the style of the epilogue and of the book, as 
is shown above, p. 207) follows the two preparative mental efforts, 
whose resltat it was. Rightly, as to the syntax, Zéckler, and, as to 
the matter, Hitzig: “Apparently the author has here not 1 Kings 
v. 12, but the canonical Book of Proverbs in his eye.” The language 
is peculiar. Not only is {PF exclusively peculiar (vid. above, p. 196) 
to the Book of Koheleth, but also jt, perpendere (cf. Assyr. uzunw, 
reflection), to consider, and the Pik. 1PM. Regarding the position of 
harbeh, vid. above, p. 230. 


1 Cogn. in the meaning “‘ rerfassen” = to compose, is 3p; vid. Zunz’ Au/s.: 
‘To compose and to translate,” expressed in Heb. in Deut. Morg. Zeitsch. xxv. 
p. 435 ff. 


3 Harbeh béchéh, Ezra x. 1, which signifies ‘making much weeping,” makes no 
exception in favour of the scribe. Cf. hatsne’a lecheth, Mic. vi. 8; haphlé vaphélé, 
Isa. xxix. 14. 
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Ver. 10. It is further said of Koheleth, that he put forth efforts 
not only to find words of a pleasant form, but, above all, of exact 
truth: “ Koheleth strove to find words of pleasantness, and, written 
in sincerity, words of truth.” The unconnected beginning biggesh 
Koheleth is like dibbartt ani, 1. 16, etc., in the book itself. Three 
objects follow limtso. But Hitz. reads the inj. absol. 31ND) instead of 
33n>), and translates: to find pleasing words, and correctly to write 
words of truth. Such a continuance of the inf. const. by the inf. 
absol. is possible; 1 Sam. xxv. 26, cf. 31. But why should 31n 
not be the continuance of the finite (Aq., Syr.), as eg. at vill. 9, and 
that in the nearest adverbial sense: e¢ scribendo quidem sincere verba 
veritatis, 1.€. he strove, according to his best knowledge and con- 
science, to write true words, at the same time also to find out 
pleasing words; thus sought to connect truth as to the matter with 
beauty as to the manner? V‘chathuv needs no modification in its 
form. But it is not to be translated: and that which was right 
was written by him; for the ellipsis is inadmissible, and j) 31n3 
is not correct Heb. Rightly the LXX., cat yeypappévov edvOurnrtos. 
=1N3 signifies “ written,” and inay also, as the name of the Hagiographa 
D’aINnd shows, signify “a writing ;” kakathuvah, 2 Chron. xxx. 5, is = 
“in accordance with the writing;” and O‘lo kdkathuv, 2 Chron. 
xxx. 18, “contrary to the writing;” in the post-bibl. the phrase 
NOX WNDI = ypad7 Aéyer, is used. The objection made by Gins- 
burg, that kathuv never means, as /*thav does, “a writing,’ is thus 
nugatory. However, we do not at all here need this subst. meaning, 
mn>) is neut. particip, and 7 certainly not the genit., as the 
LXX. renders (reading 333), but also not the nom. of the subj. 
(Hoelem.), but, since " is the designation of a mode of thought and 
of a relation, the accus. of manner, like v’yashar, Ps. cxix. 18 ; emeth, 
Ps, cxxxil. 11; emunah, Ps. cxix. 75. Regarding the common use 
of such an accus. of the nearer definition in the passive part., vid. 
Ewald, § 284c. The asyndeton v’chathuv yosher divre emeth is like 
that at x. 1, mehhochmah michvod. That which follows limtso we 
interpret as its threefold object. Thus it is said that Koheleth 
directed his effort towards an attractive form (cf. avne-hephets, Isa. 
liv. 12); but, before all, towards the truth, both subjectively (1%) 
and objectively (M8), of that which was formulated and expressed 
in writing. 

Ver. 11. From the words of Koheleth the author comes to the 
words of the wise man in general; so that what he says of the 
latter finds its application to himself and his book: “ Words of the 
wise are as like goads, and like fastened nails which are put together 
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in collections—they are given by one shepherd.” The LXX., Aq., and 
Theod. translate darvonoth by PBovxevtpa, the Venet. by BoumAyes ; 
and that is also correct. The word is one of three found in the 
Jerus, Gemara, Sanhedrin x. 1, to designate a rod for driving (oxen) 
75 (from 375, to sharpen, to point), “1990 (from 105, to adjust, 
teach, exercise), and Y77D (from ym, to hold back, repellere) ; we read 
ka-dar*vonoth; Gesen., Ewald, Hitz, and others are in error in 
reading dorvonoth; for the so-called light Metheg, which under cer- 
tain circumstances can be changed into an accent, and the Kametz 
chatuph exclude one another.’ If j209 is the goad, the point of 
comparison is that which is to be excited intellectually and morally. 
Incorrectly, Gesen., Hitz., and others: like goads, because easily and 
deeply impressing themselves on the heart as well as on the memory. 
For goads, aculei, the Hebrews use the word O'SiP; dar‘vonoth also 
are goads, but designed for driving on, thus stimult (Jerome) ; and is 
there a more natural commendation for the proverbs of the wise men 
than that they incite to self-reflection, and urge to all kinds of noble 
effort? Dwre and dar*vonoth have the same three commencing 
consonants, and, both for the ear and the eye, form a paronomasia. 
In the following comparison, it is a question whether bale asuppoth 
(plur. of ba’al aswppoth, or of the double plur. ba’al asuppah, like eg. 
sare missim, Ex. 1. 11, of sar mas) is meant of persons, like ba’al 
hallashon, x. 11, ef. baal k’naphayim, x. 20, or of things, as ba’al 
piphiyoth, Isa. xli. 15 ; and thus, whether it is a designation parallel to 
pan or to "35. The Talm. Jer. Sanhedrin x. 1, wavers, for there it 
is referred first to the members of assemblies (viz. of the Sanedrium), 
and then is explained by “ words which are spoken in the assembly.” 
If we understand it of persons, as it was actually used in the Talm. 
(wid. above, p. 191), then by asuppoth we must understand the societies 
of wise men, and by ba’ale asuppoth, of the academicians (Venet. : 
Seomrora: Evvayydrov; Luther: “masters of assemblies”) belonging 
to such academies. But an appropriate meaning of this second com- 
parison is not to be reached in this way. For if we translate: and as 
nails driven in are the members of the society, it is not easy to see 
what this wonderful comparison means ; and what is then further said : 
they are given from one shepherd, reminds us indeed of Eph. iv. 11, 
but, as said of this perfectly unknown great one, is for us incompre- 
hensible. Or if we translate, after Isa. xxvili. 1: and (the words of 


1 The Kameitz is the Kametz gadhol (opp. Kametz chatuph), and may for this 
reason have the accent Munach instead of Metheg. Vid. Michlol 153b, 182b. The 
case is the same as at Gen. xxxix. 34, where mimmachdrath is to be read. Cf. 
Baer’s Metheg-Setz. § 27 and § 18. 
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the wise are) like the fastened nails of the members of the society, it 1s 
as tautological as if I should say: words of wise men are like fastened 
nails of wise men bound together in a society (as a confederacy, union). 
Quite impossible are the translations: like nails driven in by the 
masters of assemblies (thus eg. Lightfoot, and recently Bullock), for 
the accus. with the pass. particip. may express some nearer definition, 
but not (as of the genit.) the effective cause; and: like a nail driven 
in are the (words) of the masters of assemblies (Tyler: “those of 
editors of collections”), for ellipt. genit., dependent on a governing 
word carrying forward its influence, are indeed possible, eg. Isa. 
lxi. 7, but that a governing word itself, as ba’ale, may be the 
coverned genit. of one omitted, as here divre, is without example.’ 
It is also inconsistent to understand ba’ale asuppoth after the analogy 
of ba’ale masoreth (the Masoretes) and the like. It will not be 
meant of the persons of the wise, but of the proverbs of the 
wise. So far we agree with Lang and Hoelem. Lang (1874) 
thinks to come to a right understanding of the “much abused” 
expression by translating, “lords of troops,”’—a designation of pro- 
verbs which, being by many acknowledged and kept in remem- 
brance, possess a kind of lordship over men’s minds; but that is 
already inadmissible, because asuppoth designates not any multitude 
of men, but associations with a definite end and aim. MHoelem. is 
content with this idea; for he connects together “ planted as leaders 
of assemblies,” and finds therein the thought, that the words of the 
wise serve as seeds and as guiding lights for the expositions in the 
congregation ; but ba’ale denotes masters, not in the sense of leaders, 
but of possessors; and as baale U’rith, Gen. xiv. 13, signifies “the 
confederated,” ba’ale sh*vu'ah, Neh. vi. 18, “the sworn,” and the fre- 
quently occurring ba’ale ha’tr, “the citizens;” so ba’ale asuppoth means, 
the possessors of assemblies and of the assembled themselves, or the 
possessors of collections and of the things collected. Thus baale 
asuppoth will be a designation of the “words of the wise” (as in 
shalishim, choice men = choice proverbs, Prov. xxii. 20, in a certain 
measure personified), as of those which form or constitute collections, 
and which stand together in order and rank (Hitz., Ewald, Elst., 
Zoéckl., and others). Of such it may properly be said, that they are 
like nails driven in, for they are secured against separation,—they are, 
so to speak, made nail-fast, they stand on one common ground; and 
their being fixed in such connection not only is a help to the memory, 

1 Regarding this omission of the mudaf [the governing noun], where this is 


naturally supplied before a genitive from the preceding, cf. Samachschari's 
Mufassal, p. 48, 1. 8-13. 
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but also to the understanding of them.. The Book of. Koheleth itself 
is such an asuppah; for it contains a multitude of separate proverbs, 
which are thoughtfully ranged together, and are introduced into the 
severe, critical sermon on the nothingness of all earthly things as 
oases affording rest and refreshment; as similarly, in the later Tal- 
mudic literature, Haggadic parts follow long stretches of hair-splitting 
dialectics, and afford to the reader an agreeable repose. 

And when he says of the “ proverbs of the wise,” individually 
and as formed into collections: M8 AYA MFI, 7.e. they are the gift 
of one shepherd, he gives it to be understood that his “words of 
Koheleth,” if not immediately written by Solomon himself, have yet 
one fountain with the Solomonic Book of Proverbs,—God, the one 
God, who guides and cares as a shepherd for all who fear Him, and 
suffers them to want nothing which is necessary to their spiritual 
support and advancement (Ps, xxiii. 1, xxviii. 9). “ Méro’eh chad,” 
says Gritz, “ is yet obscure, since it seldom, and that only poeti- 
cally, designates the Shepherd of Israel. It cannot certainly refer to 
Moses.” Not to Moses, it is true (Targ.), nor to Solomon, as the 
father, the pattern, and, as it were, the patron of “the wise,” but 
to God, who is here named the apysroiunv as spiritual preserver (pro- 
vider), not without reference to the figure of a shepherd from the 
goad, and the figure of household economy from the nails ; for 7}n, in 
the language of the Chokma ae v. 21), is in meaning cogn. to the 
N. T. conception of edification. Regarding masm‘roth (iron nails), 
vid. above, p. 193 ; the word is not used of tent spikes (Spohn, Ginsb.), 
—it is masc., the sing. is Inv (12D), Arab, mismdr, DYA0) is = DPA 
(cf. Dan. xi. 45 with Gen. xxxi. 25), post-bibl. (wd. Jer. Sanhedrin) 
DP (Jerome, in altum defixi). Min with the pass., as at Job 
xxi 1, xxviii. 4, Ps. xxxvii. 23 (Ewald, § 2950), is not synonymous 
with the Greek t7ro (vid. above, p. 67). The LXX. well: “given 
by those of the counsel from one shepherd.” Hitzig reads 737, and 
accordingly translates : “ which are given united as a pasture,” but in 
méro'ch ehad there lies a significant apologetic hint in favour of the 
collection of proverbs by the younger Solomon (Koheleth) in relation 
to that of the old. This is the point of the verse, and it is broken 
off by Hitzig’s conjecture.’ 


1 Vid. my Heb. Rémerbrief, p. 97. 

3 J. F. Reimmann, in the preface to his Introduction to the Historia Litterarum 
antediluviana, translates, ver. 11: ‘‘ The words of the wise are like hewn-out marble, 
and the beautiful collectanea like set diamonds, which are presented by a good 
friend.” A Disputatio philologica by Abr. Wolf, Konigsberg 1728, contends 
against this rapspynvele. 
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Ver. 12. With cyother mehemmah the postscript takes a new 
departure, warning against too much reading, and finally pointing 
once more to the one thing needful: “ And besides, my son, be 
warned : for there is no end of much book-making ; and much study 
is a weariness of the body.” With “my son,” the teacher of wisdom 
here, as in the Book of Proverbs, addresses the disciple who places 
himself under his instruction. Hitzig translates, construing mehem- 
mah with hizeaher: “And for the rest: by these (the ‘words of 
Koheleth,’ ver. 10) be informed.” But (1) 151), according to usage, 
does not signify in general to be taught, but to be made wiser, 
warned ; particularly the imper. W3% is cogn. with 89 (cf. Targ. 
Jer. Ex. x. 28, a WIN = 1287), and in fact an object of the 
warning follows; (2) min after yothér is naturally to be regarded as 
connected with it, and not with hizzaher (cf. Esth. vi. 6, Sota vii. 7 ; 
cf. Ps, xix. 12). The punctuation of v*yother and mehemmah is thus 
not to be interfered with. Either hémmah points back to divre 
(ver. 11): And as to what goes beyond these (in relation thereto) 
be warned (Schelling: guidquid ultra haec est, ab ws cave tibi, and 
thus eg. Oehler in Herzog’s #. £#. vii. 248); or, which is more 
probable, since the dire are without a fixed beginning, and the 
difference between true and false “ wise men” is not here expressed, 
hemmah refers back to all that has hitherto been said, and v’yother 
mehemmah signifies not the result thereof (Ewald, § 285e), but that 
which remains thereafter: and what is more than that (which has 
hitherto been said), z.e. what remains to be said after that hitherto 
said; Lat. e¢ quod superest, quod reliquaum est. 

In 120, Hitzig also proposes a different interpunction from that 
which lies before us; but at the same time, in the place of the 
significant double sentence, he proposes a simple sentence: “ to make 
many books, without end, and much exertion of mind (in making 
these), is a weariness of the body.” The author thus gives the reason 
for his writing no more. But with xii 8 he has certainly brought 
his theme to.a close, and he writes no further ; because he does not 
write for hire and without an aim, but for a high end, according to a 
fixed plan; and whether he will leave off with this his book or not 
is a matter of perfect indifference to the readers of this one book; and 
that the writing of many books without end will exhaust a man’s 
mind and bring down his body, is not that a flat truism ? We rather 
prefer Herzfeld’s translation, which harmonizes with Rashbam’s: 
“But more than these (the wise men) can teach thee, my son, teach 
thyself: to make many books there would be no end; and much 
preaching is fatiguing to the body.” But 1m cannot mean to 
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“teach oneself,” and é@ gétz does not mean non esset finis, but non 
est finis; and for lahach the meaning “ to preach” (which Luther 
also gives to it) is not at all shown from the Arab. lahjat, which 
signifies the tongue as that which is eager (to learn, etc.), and 
then also occurs as a choice name for tongues in general. Thus 
the idea of a double sentence, which is the most natural, is 
maintained, as the LXX. has already rendered it. The x. actionis 
nivy with its object is the subject of the sentence, of which it is said 
én géts, it is without end; Hitzig’s opinion, that én lach gétz must 
mean 2on est et finis, is not justified ; for én géts is a virtual adj., as 
én ’avel, Deut. xxxiii. 4, and the like, and as such the pred. of the 
substantival sentence. Regarding MP, avidum discendi legendique 
studium, vid. above, p. 193. C. A. Bode (1777) renders well: 
polygraphiae nullus est finis et polymathia corpus delessat. Against 
this endless making of books and much study the postscript warns, 
for it says that this exhausts the bodily strength without (for 
this is the reverse side of the judgment) truly furthering the mind, 
which rather becomes decentralized by this moAuvmpaypootvn. The 
meaning of the warning accords with the phrase coined by Pliny (Zp. 
vii. 9), multum non multa. One ought to hold by the “ words of the 
wise,” to which also the “ words of Koheleth,” comprehended in the 
asuppah of the book before us, belong; for all that one can learn 
by hearing or by reading amounts at last, if we deduct all that is 
unessential and unenduring, to a wnum necessarvum : 

Ver. 13. “ The final result, after all is learned, (is this): Fear God 
and keep His commandments; for this is the end of every man.” 
Many expositors, as Jerome, the Venet., and Luther, render Y2¥2 as 
fut.: The conclusion of the discourse we would all hear (Salomon) ; 
or: The conclusion of the whole discourse or matter let us hear (Pan- 
zer, 1773, de Wette-Augusti) ; Hitzig also takes together soph davar 
hakol = soph davar kol-haddavar: The end of the whole discourse 
let us hear. But 237 for 152 is contrary to the style of the book; 
and as a general rule, the author uses $3 for the most part of things, 
seldom of persons. And also soph davar hakol, which it would be 
better to explain (“the final word of the whole”), with Ewald, 
§ 291a, after ymé-olam mosheh, Isa. xiii. 11 (cf. Proverbs, vol. II. 
p. 267, note), than it is explained by Hitzig, although, in spite of 
Philippi’s (Stat. const. p. 17) doubt, possible in point of style, and 
also exemplified in the later period of the language (1 Chron. ix. 13), 
is yet a stylistic crudeness which the author could have avoided 
either by writing soph d‘var hakol, or better, soph kol-haddavar. 
wow, Ewald, § 1680, renders as a particip. by awdiendum; but 
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that also does not commend itself, for ¥5¥ signifies nothing else than 
auditum, and acquires the meaning of audiendum when from the 
empirical matter of fact that which is inwardly necessary is con- 
cluded; the translation: The final word of the whole is to be heard, 
audiendum est, would only be admissible if also the translation audi- 
tum est were possible, which is not the case. Is Yo’) thus possibly 
the pausal form of the finite y2W3? We might explain: The end of 
the matter (summa summarum), all is heard, when, viz., that which 
follows is heard, which comprehends all that is to be known. Or as 
Hoelem.: Enough, all is heard, since, viz., that which is given in the 
book to be learned contains the essence of all true knowledge, viz., 
the following two fundamental doctrines. This retrospective reference 
of hakol nishm’a is more natural than the prospective reference ; but, 
on the other hand, it is also more probable that soph davar denotes 
the final reswltat than that it denotes the conclusion of the discourse. 
The right explanation will be that which combines the retrospective 
reference of hakol nishm’a and the resultative reference of soph 
davar. Accordingly, Mendelss. appears to us to be correct when 
he explains: After thou hast heard all the words of the wise .. . this 
is the final result, ete. Finis (summa) rei, omnia auditais = omnibus 
auditis, for the sentence denoting the conditions remains externally 
undesignated, in the same way as atx. 14; Deut. xxi. 1; Ezra x. 6 
(Ewald, § 3416). After the clause, soph ... nishm’a, Athnach stands 
where we put a colon: the mediating hocce est is omitted just as 
at vii. 120 (where translate: yet the preference of knowledge is this, 
that, etc.). 

The sentence, eth-haelohim yra (“ fear God ”), repeating itself from 
v. 6, is the kernel and the star of the whole book, the highest moral 
demand which mitigates its pessimism and hallows its eudaemonism. 
The admonition proceeding therefrom, “and keep His commandments,” 
is included in lishmo’a, iv. 17 [v. 1], which places the hearing of the 
divine word, viz. a hearing for the purpose of observing, as the very 
soul of the worship of God above all the opus operatum of ceremonial 
services, | 

The connection of the clause, ki-zeh kol-haadam, Hitzig mediates 
in an unnecessary, roundabout way: “but not thou alone, but this 
ought every man.” But why this negative here introduced to stamp 
‘2 as an immo establishing it? It is also certainly suitable as the 
immediate confirmation of the rectitude of the double admonition 
finally expressing all. The clause has the form of a simple judg- 
ment, it is a substantival clause, the briefest expression for the 
thought which is intended. What is that thought? The LXX. 
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renders: d1t TovTo was 6 dvOpwios; also Symm. and the Venet. 
render kol haadam by was o dvOp., and an unnamed translator has 
bXos 6 avOp., according to which also the translation of Jerome is to 
be understood, hoc est enim omnis homo, Thus among the moderns, 
Herzf., Ewald, Elst., and Heiligst.: for that is the whole man, viz. 
as to his destiny, the end of his existence (cf. as to the subject- 
matter, Job xxviii. 28) ; and v. Hofmann (Schriftbew. IT. 2, p. 456): 
this is the whole of man, viz. as Grotius explains: totum hominis 
bonum ; or as Dale and Bullock: “the whole duty of man;” or as 
Tyler: “the universal law (5», like the Mishnic 23) of man ;” or as 
Hoelem.: that which gives to man for the first time his true and 
full worth. Knobel also suggests for consideration this rendering: 
this is the all of man, «e. on this all with man rests. But against 
this there is the one fact, that Xol-haadam never signifies the whole 
man, and as little anywhere the whole (the all) ofa man. It signifies 
either “ all men” (sravtes ot dvOpwrrot, vi md. avOp. ot avOp. Wd.), as 
at vil. 2, hu soph kol-haadam, or, of the same meaning as kol-haadam, 
“every man” (ads avOpwiros), as at iii. 13, v. 18 (LXX., also vii. 2: 
TovTO TéAOS TravTos avOpwrrov) ; and it is yet more than improbable 
that the common expression, instead of which haadam kullo was 
available, should here have been used in a sense elsewhere un- 
exampled. Continuing in the track of the usus log., and particu- 
larly of the style of the author, we shall thus have to translate: 
“for this is every man.” If we use for it: “for this is every 
inan’s,’ the clause becomes at once distinct; Zirkel renders kol- 
haadam as genit., and reckons the expression among the Graecisms 
of the book: mavrés avOpwrrov, viz. wpayua. Or if, with Knobel, 
Hitz., Bottch., and Ginsburg, we might borrow a verb to supple- 
ment the preceding imperat.: “for this ought every man to do,’ we 
should also in this way gain the meaning to be expected; but the 
clause lying before us is certainly a substantival clause, like meh 
haadam, ii. 12, not an elliptical verbal clause, like Isa. xxiii. 5, 
XXvi. 9, where the verb to be supplied easily unfolds itself from the 
5 of the end of the movement. 

We have here a case which is frequent in the Semitic languages, 
in which subj. and pred. are connected in the form of a simple judg- 
ment, and it is left for the hearer to find out the relation sustained 
by the pred. to the subj.—e.g. Ps. cx. 3, cix. 4,“ I am prayer ;” and in 
the Book of Koheleth, iii. 19, “ the children of men are a chance.” 
In the same way we have here to explain: for that is every man, 


1 Vid. Fleischer’s Abh, ti, einige Arten der Nominalapposition, 1862, and Philippi’s 
St. const. p. 90 ff. 
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viz. according to his destiny and duty ; excellently, Luther: for that 
belongs to all men. With right, Hahn, like Bauer (1732), regards 
the pronoun as pred. (not subj. as at vil. 2): “ this, ze. thus consti- 
tuted, that they must do this, are all men,” or rather: this = under . 
obligation thereto, is every man.’ It is a great thought that is there- 
by expressed, viz. the reduction of the Israelitish law to its common 
human essence. This has not escaped the old Jewish teachers. 
What can this mean: zeh kol-haadam ? it is asked, Berachoth 6); 
and R. Elazar answers: “The whole world is comprehended there- 
in;” and R. Abba bar-Cahana: “This fundamental law is of the same 
importance to the universe ;” and R. Simeon b. Azzai: “The universe 
has been created only for the purpose of being commanded this.”? 
Ver. 14. As we render zeh kol-haadam as expressive of the 
same obligation lying on all men without exception, this verse appro- 
priately follows: “ For God shall bring every work into the judgment 
upon all that is concealed, whether it be good or bad.” To bring 
into judgment is, as at xi. 9=to bring to an account. There the 
punctuation is ‘wa, here ‘WIA, as, according to rule, the art. is 
omitted where the idea is determined by a relative clause or an 
added description; for b’mishpat ’al kol-nellam are taken together: 
in the judgment upon all that is concealed (cf. Rom. ii. 16; 1 Cor. 
iv. 5, 7a xpuirrd). Hitzig, however, punctuates here #03, and ex- 
plains 5y as of the same meaning as the distributive 5, eg. Gen. 
ix. 5, 10; but in this sense Sy never interchanges with $. And 
wherefore this subtlety ? The judgment upon all that is concealed is 
a judgment from the cognition of which nothing, not even the most 
secret, can escape; and that Sy pavin is not a Germanism, is shown 
from xi. 9; to execute judgment on (Germ. an) any one is expressed 
by 3, Ps. cxix. 84, Wisd. vi. 6; judgment upon (wéber) any one may 
be expressed by the genit. of him whom it concerns, Jer. li. 9; but 
judgment upon anything (Symm. zrepi vravtos trapopadévros) cannot 
otherwise be expressed than by 5y. Rather by may be rendered as 
a connecting particle: “together with all that is concealed” (Vaih., 
Hahn); but mvyn-bs certainly comprehends all, and with nbdy-bs 


1 Hitz. thus renders non, Jer. xlv. 45, predicat. : ‘* And it is such, all the world.” 


2 Cf. Jer. Nedarim ix. 3: ‘‘ Thou oughtest to love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
says R. Akiba, is a principal sentence in the Law. Ben-Azzai says: ‘‘ The words 
zéh ... adam (Gen. v. 1) are it in a yet higher degree,” because therein the 
oneness of the origin and the destiny of all men is contained. Aben Ezra 
alludes to the same thing, when at the close of his Comm. he remarks: “The 
secret of the non-use of the divine name 77! in Gen. i.-ii. 3 is the secret of the 
Book of Koheleth.” | 
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this comprehensive idea is only deepened. The accent dividing 
the verse stands rightly under D>y9 | for sive bonum sive malum 
(as at v. 11) is not related to neJlam as disjoining, but to kol- 
ma aseh. 

This certainty of a final judgment of personal character is the 
Ariadne-thread by which Koheleth at last brings himself safely out 
of the labyrinth of his scepticism. The prospect of a general judg- 
ment upon the nations prevailing in the O. T., cannot sufficiently set 
at rest the faith (vid. eg. Ps. lxxiii., Jer. xii. 1-3) which is tried by 
the unequal distributions of present destiny. Certainly the natural, 
and particularly the national connection in which men stand to one 
another, is not without an influence on their moral condition; but 
this influence does not remove accountability,—the individuum is at 
the same time a person; the object of the final judgment will not 
be societies as such, but only persons, although not without regard 
to their circle of life. This personal view of the final judgment 
does not yet in the O. T. receive a preponderance over the national 
view; such figures of an universal and individualizing personal 
judgment as Matt. vii. 21-23, Rev. xx. 12, are nowhere found in 
it ; the object of the final judgment are nations, kingdoms, cities, and 
conditions of men. But here, with Koheleth, a beginning is made 
in the direction of regarding the final judgment as the final judg- 
ment of men, and as lying in the future, beyond the present time. 
What Job xix. 25-27 postulates in the absence of a present 
judsment of his cause, and the Apocalyptic Dan. xii. 2 saw as a 
dualistic issue of the history of his people, comes out here for the 
first time in the form of doctrine into that universally-human 
expression which is continued in the announcements of Jesus and 
the apostles. Kleinert sees here the morning-dawn of a new revela- 
tion breaking forth; and Himpel says, in view of this conclusion, 
that Koheleth is a precious link in the chain of the preparation for 
the gospel; and rightly. In the Book of Koheleth the O. T. religion 
sings its funeral song, but not without finally breaking the ban of 
nationality and of bondage to this present life, which made it 
unable to solve the mysteries of life, and thus not without pro- 
phesying its resurrection in an expanded glorified form as the 
religion of humanity. 


1 Thus rightly pointed in F. with Dagesh in lamed, to make distinct the yp 
as quiescent (cf. 1 Kings x. 3; and, on the other hand, Neh. iii. 11, Ps, xxvi. 4). 
Cf. ‘gnm with Dayesh in shin, on account of the preceding quiescent guttural, 
like 7, ix. 8; ‘mn, Tev. xi. 16; ’n3 Num i. 7, ete. ; cf. Luth. Zeitsch. 1863, 
p. 413. 
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The synagogal lesson repeats the 13th verse after the 14th, to 
gain thereby a conclusion of a pleasing sound. The Masoretic 
Siman (vox memorialis) of those four books, in which, after the last 
verse, on account of its severe contents, the verse going before is 
repeated in reading, is pp’n’. The.’ refers to myv* (Isaiah), n to 
"pin (the Book of the Twelve Prophets), the first p to nbnp, the 
second p to nip (Lamentations). The Lamentations and Koheleth 
always stand together. But there are two different arrangements of 
the five Mcgilloth, viz. that of the calendar of festivals which has 
passed into our printed editions: the Song, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Koheleth, and Esther (vid. above, p. 3); and the Masoretic arrange- 
ment, according to the history of their origin: Ruth, the Song, Kohe- 
leth, Lamentations, and Esther. 


THE END. 
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PRINCIPAL FairsBairn, Mansfield College, writes—‘I wish to say how stimulating 
and helpful I have found your book. Its criticism is constructive as well as incisive, 
while its point of view is elevated and commanding. It made me feel quite vividly how 
superficial most of the recent discussions on the Atonement have been.’ 

‘A thoughtful, able, and learned discussion. . The author is full of his subject, 
and handles the literature of it with the facility which comes of sound and laborious 
application of his mind to it. There is no student of theology who would not be 
benefited by a careful and respectful study of this volume.’—Literary Churchman. 

‘ A book of interest and importance. . .. Dr. Simon throws his heart into his work, 
and his book is warmed throughout by deep feeling. . . . It is elaborated by Dr. Simon 
with singular power. Oxford undergraduates, reading for the theological school, will 
find themselves unable to neglect this work.’—Saturday Review. 

‘Dr. Simon has produced a series of discussions of great value, vigorous, com- 

rehensive in their grasp, philosophical in tone, and rich in theological scholarship. It 
is lucidly isheotas and is full of eveeestye force. ee ORNS 
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